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MOZAMBIQUE 


MOZAMBIQUE,  or  Mosahbiqub,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  a  large  extent  of  the  seaboard  of  E. 
Africa,  belonging  to  Portugal ;  pop.  estimated  at 
800,000,  including  about  22,000  slaves.  It  is 
bounded  E.  by  the  Mozambique  channel,  N.  by 
Cape  Delgado,  lat.  10°  88'  S..  and  S.  by  Delagoa 
bay,  lat.  26°  S. ;  on  the  W.  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  any  definite  interior  boundary.  The  coast 
is  characterized  by  the  two  prominent  head- 
lands of  Cape  Oorrientes  in  the  S.  and  Gape 
Delgado  in  the  N.;  and  also  by  several  large 
bays,  the  chief  of  which  are  Delagoa,  Mocambo, 
and  Pamba.  Between  Delagoa  bay  and  Gape 
Oorrientes,  and  from  Mozambique  city  to  Gape 
Delgado,  the  shores  are  high  and  precipitous ; 
while  reefs  and  numerous  islands  lie  off  the 
land  nearly  throughout  its  entire  length.  Many 
large  streams  discharge  themselves  here ;  the 
principal  is  the  Zambesi,  the  largest  river  of 
E.  Africa,  which  debouches  by  several  mouths 
at  the  middle  point  of  the  Mozambique  coast. 
Dr.  Livingstone  is  now  (1860)  engaged  in  ex- 
ploring the  Zambesi.  Considerable  tracts  of  the 
country  are  cultivated  and  yield  abundant  crops 
of  rice.  The  forests  supply  wood  of  great  beauty 
and  value.  The  rivers  abound  with  hippopo- 
tami, which  yield  fine  ivory.  Gold  is  obtained 
in  considerable  quantities  by  washing  the  sands, 
and  copper  ore  is  said  to  be  found  in  several 
places.  The  vast  plains  of  the  interior  abound 
in  elephants,  lions,  and  other  wild  animals, 
from  which  ivory  and  valuable  skins  are  ob- 
tained. The  Portuguese,  however,  have  so 
neglected  their  possessions  that  the  trade  and 
government  are  now  in  a  very  feeble  condition; 
and  at  some  stations  the  latter  is  said  to  be 
more  in  the  hands  of  influential  native  chiefs 
than  in  those  of  the  Portuguese  governor.  The 
military  force,  1,096  men,  consists  of  a  very  in- 
ferior* class  of  soldiers.  The  coast  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  is  divided  into  6  sub-districts, 
of  which  Mozambique  is  the  head.  A  governor- 
general  and  secretary,  appointed  by  the  crown, 
administer  the  government,  assisted  by  &  junta, 
which  is  composed  of  a  president,  treasurer, 
and  12  members.  The  established  religion  is 
Roman  Catholic,  and  is  superintended  by  a 
prelate,  a  prior,  and  12  parochial  priests.  Edu- 
cation, which,  like  religion,  is  here  at  a  very 
vol.  xn.— 1 


low  ebb,  is  dispensed  by  16  teachers  in  all,  4  of 
whom  are  females,  and  most  of  them  reside  in 
the  capital.  The  Portuguese  settlements,  be- 
ginning from  the  N.,  are  San  Joao,  Mozam- 
bique, Quilimane,  Sena,  Tete,  Sofala,  Inham- 
ban,  and  Lorenzo  Marques;  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  decayed. — This  coast  was  known 
to  the  Arabs  centuries  before  its  discovery 
by  Europeans.  When  first  visited  by  the  Por- 
tuguese m  1497,  the  whole  coast  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  Arabs ;  but  the  fame  of  its  gold 
mines  and  the  convenience  of  its  ports  as 
resting  places  for  the  Indian  trade,  led  them  to 
attempt  the  expulsion  of  the  original  settlers. 
This  was  not  aifficult,  and  in  1508  they  had 
obtained  a  footing  in  two  places,  and  built  a 
fort  upon  the  island  of  Mozambique.  The  Por- 
tuguese made  some  attempts  to  penetrate  the 
interior,  but  were  not  very  successful ;  and  lat- 
terly they  have  contented  themselves  with  act- 
ing on  the  defensive,  occupying  the  spots  already 
mentioned  on  the  coast  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  Zambesi.  In  some  places  the  natives 
are  decidedly  inimical  to  the  Portuguese  au- 
thority, which  does  not  extend  10  consecutive 
miles  in  any  direction.  The  slave  trade  is  still 
actively  carried  on.  In  1846  Governor  Abren 
de  Madeira  was  removed  from  Quilimane  for 
being  concerned  in  it;  his  successor  deserted 
his  post,  and  escaped  in  a  ship  with  a  large 
cargo  of  slaves.  In  1847  the  governor-general, 
a  distinguished  officer,  was  suspended  for  mal- 
practices; and  the  governor-general  in  1857 
was  removed  for  carrying  on  the  slave  trade, 
decisive  measures  for  the  suppression  of  which 
were  adopted  by  his  successor,  Col.  d' Almeida. 
— Mozambique,  the  capital  of  the  above  terri- 
tory, is  on  a  coral  island  near  the  mainland; 
pop.  8,522,  including  7,000  slaves.  The  centre 
of  the  island  is  in  lat.  15°  8'  S.,  long.  40°  48'  E. 
It  is  about  H  m.  long,  and  i  m.  broad,  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  with  the  hollow  side  toward 
the  sea ;  and,  with  two  other  islets,  it  is  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  a  bay  some  6  m.  long  and  5 
broad,  which  famishes  a  safe  and  excellent  har- 
bor. The  ground  on  which  the  town  stands  is 
from  20  to  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
and  the  position  is  strongly  fortified.  The  gov- 
ernor's palace  is  an  extensive  stone  building. 
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There  are  2  churches  and  8  small  chapels,  a  hos- 
pital, prisons,  tanks,  and  storehouses.  The 
streets  are  very  narrow,  and  the  houses  being 
all  whitewashed,  the  glare  and  heat  are  very 
great,  the  mercury  rising  from  6°  to  10°  higher 
in  the  town  than  on  the  mainland.  The  inhab- 
itants are  a  strange  mixture  of  Indian,  Arabian, 
and  European,  and  their  costumes  are  as  various 
as  their  races.  With  the  exception  of  the  gov* 
ernor  and  his  staflj  the  greater  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean settlers  are  culprits  who  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  banishment  A  few  years  ago  there 
were  only  7  white  women  in  the  colony.  Other 
classes  are  the  descendants  of  the  old  Arab  set- 
tlers, most  of  whom  are  sailors,  the  Banian  trad- 
ers irom  Hindostan,  and  negroes.  The  mer- 
chants of  Mozambique  in  former  days  supplied 
nearly  all  the  markets  in  that  part  of  the  world 
with  slaves,  beside  sending  some  to  the  West 
India  islands.  The  legitimate  traffic  of  the  place 
is  principally  carried  on  by  Arab  ships,  which 
bring  piece  goods  and  eastern  produce  from  In- 
dia, and  take  back  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  dollars. 
The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  especially  in 
the  months  of  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber. The  natives  on  the  mainland  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  athletic  and  savage. 

MOZAMBIQUE  CHANNEL,  the  passage 
between  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  and  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  lat  12°  to  25°  S.  At  its  S. 
entrance  it  is  550  m.  wide,  at  its  N.  nearly  600, 
and  in  the  centre  about  250.  Its  length  from 
N.  E.  to  S.  W.  is  about  1,050  m.  The  Comoro 
islands  lie  at  its  N.  entrance. 

MOZART,  Johank  Georo  Leopold,  a  Ger- 
man musician,  born  in  Augsburg,  Nov.  14, 
1719,  died  May  28,  1787.  He  was  gifted  with 
good  musical  talents,  became  early  a  singing 
boy  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  with- 
out neglecting  other  studies  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  music,  theoretical 
and  practical,  astonishing  his  hearers  while  still 
a  youth  by  his  performance  upon  the  organ  at 
Munich,  and  at  a  later  period  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  modern  German  violin  playing.  By 
teaching  musio  he  paid  his  way  while  studying 
law,  which  he  had  chosen  for  a  profession,  and 
which  brought  him  early  to  Saltzburg,  partly 
to  perfect  his  studies,  partly  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  place  under  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. In  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  was 
forced  by  poverty  to  accept  a  position  as  cham- 
berlain in  the  service  of  Count  Thurn,  a  pre- 
bendary of  the  cathedral.  At  the  age  of  24 
Archbishop  Sigismund  appointed  him  chamber 
musician.  A  few  years  later  he  was  advanced 
to  the  position  of  court  composer  and  leader  of 
the  orchestra,  and  reached  the  dignity  of  vice- 
chapelmaster  in  1762.  In  1757  his  works  were 
already  very  numerous — for  the  church,  the 
orchestra,  solo  instruments,  and  indeed  in  all 
departments.  "  His  6tyle,"  says  a  contempora- 
ry, "  is  somewhat  old-fashioned,  but  solid  and 
full  of  contrapuntal  insight.  His  church  music 
is  of  more  value  than  that  for  the  chamber." 
A  work  which  at   once  gave  him   a  name 


throughout  Germany  was  his  "  Violin  School," 
which  appeared  in  1756.    It  is  remarkable  not 
only  as  the  first  of  its  kind,  but  for  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  it  inculcates  the  idea  that  mere 
execution  is  not  at  all  that  which  is  demanded 
of  a  pupil — that  this  is  but  a  means  to  the  true 
artistic  end.    In  1747  Leopold  Mozart  married 
Anna  Maria  Pertlin,  and  had  by  her  7  children, 
of  whom  but  two  survived,  a  daughter  and  a 
son.    The  son  was  the  great  Mozart,  and  from 
the  time  that  his  extraordinary  genius  was  dis- 
covered, the  father  made  its  culture  and  devel- 
opment the  business  of  his  life,  and  almost 
disappears  from  musical  history  except  in  con- 
nection with  his  son.     The  daughter,  Maria 
Anna  Walburga  Ignatia  (born  1751,  died  1829), 
appeared  as  pianist  in  the  musical  tours  made 
by  her  family  from  1762  to  1767,  and  afterward 
devoted  herself  to  teaching.    In  1784  she  mar- 
ried Johann  Baptist,  baron  von  Berchthold. 

MOZAET,  Johaitoes  Chetsostomtjs  Wolf- 
gang Amadeus,  a  German  composer,  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  Saltzburg,  Jan.  27, 1756, 
died  Dec.  5, 1791.  In  his  8d  year  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  father  by  the  delight  he  found  in 
striking  chords  upon  the  harpsichord,  and  by  the 
ease  with  which  he  learned  pleasing  passages  in 
the  music  lessons  of  his  sister.  In  his  4th  year 
his  father  began  to  teach  him  short  pieces  for  the 
harpsichord.  In  his  5th  year  he  composed  little 
melodies  with  simple  but  perfectly  correct  har- 
monies, which  his  father  wrote  out,  and  speci- 
mens of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  biographies 
by  Holmes  and  Nissen.  He  was  in  an  eminent 
degree  a  serious,  tender,  affectionate  child,  so 
obedient  as  never  to  have  received  the  slightest 
corporal  punishment  from  father  or  mother. 
His  intellect  was  exceedingly  quick,  and,  though 
music  was  all  in  all  to  him,  he  became  at  once  in- 
terested in  whatever  studies  were  given  to  him, 
showing  great  talents  for  the  study  of  languages 
and  mathematics.  During  the  journeys  which 
Leopold  Mozart  made  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing his  children  at  the  principal  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, the  child  had  enlarged  opportunities  of 
hearing  the  best  music  in  all  styles  and  depart- 
ments, and  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
greatest  performers  of  that  age.  The  first  of 
these  artistic  tours  was  to  Munich,  in  Jan.  1762, 
*  when  Wolfgang  was  just  6  years  old.  The  two 
children  played  before  the  elector,  and  excited 
the  deepest  astonishment  and  wonder.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  they  visited  Vienna, 
stopping  on  the  way  in  Passau  to  play  before 
the  bishop,  who  rewarded  them  with  one  ducat ; 
in  Lintz  to  give  a  concert ;  and  a  few  hours  at 
the  Franciscan  convent  of  Ips,  where  Wolfgang, 
getting  access  to  the  organ,  played  so  finely  that 
the  monks  and  several  guests  left  their  dining 
table  to  listen.  The  fame  of  the  little  musicians 
had  preceded  them  to  Vienna,  and  they  found 
immediate  access  to  the  highest  circles,  the  only 
circles  in  ^act  which  then  cultivated  music,  that 
**t  heing  the  luxury  of  the  nobles  and  the  rich. 
Bef  a  tfle  fa^er  was  a^e  t0  aPPly  **or  s11  an<tt" 
e*  °*  *  /•ourt,  he  was  ordered  to  appear  with  his 
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children  at  Schftnbrunn.  The  emperor  Francis 
took  great  delight  in  the  u  little  magician,"  as 
he  called  Wolfgang,  causing  him  to  play  with 
one  finger,  with  a  cloth  over  the  keys,  and  the 
like.  The  favor  of  the  court  made  them  the 
fashion,  and  the  father  was  as  mnch  gratified  by 
pecuniary  success  as  by  the  unbounded  applause 
which  his  children  gained.  In  October  the  boy 
was  seized  with  scarlet  fever,  which  interrupted 
their  good  fortune.  They  paid  a  visit  to  Pres- 
burg,  and  reached  home  in  Jan.  1768.  Wolf- 
gang had  acquired  no  small  skill  also  upon  the 
violin,  and  on  his  return  played  at  sight  the  2d 
violin  part  in  6  trios,  which  a  pupil  of  his 
father  had  written  during  his  master's  absence. 
Schachtner  relates  that  tailing  at  the  house  one 
day,  he  found  Wolfgang  playing  his  little  in- 
strument. Suddenly,  after  thinking  a  moment, 
he  exclaimed:  "Herr  Schachtner,  your  violin 
is  tuned  half  a  quarter  of  a  note  lower  than 
mine  here,  if  you  have  left  it  as  it  was  when  I 
last  played  it."  At  the  request  of  the  father 
Schachtner's  violin  was  brought  and  found  to 
be  as  Wolfgang  had  said.  This  extraordinary 
memory  for  pitch  was  afterward  one  of  the 
child's  powers  publicly  exhibited.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1763  another  tour  was  undertaken,  ex- 
tending to  Paris  and  London.  The  boy,  now 
7  years  of  age,  excited  more  wonder  with  old 
musicians  by  his  organ  playing  than  by  his  per- 
formances upon  the  harpsichord  and  violin.  In 
Heidelberg  this  was  commemorated  by  an  in- 
scription placed  upon  the  organ.  At  this  sea- 
son most  of  the  princes  before  whom  the  chil- 
dren played  were  in  their  summer  residences, 
and  the  correspondence  of  the  father  gives  de- 
tails of  visits  to  several.  In  Nymphenburg 
Wolfgang  played  a  violin  concerto  before  the 
elector  of  Bavaria.  Thus  playing  in  private 
before  princes,  and  giving  concerts  in  the  cities, 
they  at  length  came  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
An  extract  from  the  advertisement  of  a  concert 
in  this  city,  Aug.  80,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
programmes  usually  performed  by  the  children: 
"  The  girl,  now  in  her  12th,  and  the  boy,  in  his 
8th  year,  will  not  only  play  concertos  upon  the 
harpsichord — the  girl  indeed  the  most  difficult 
pieces  of  the  greatest  masters — but  the  boy  will 
also  perform  a  concerto  upon  a  violin,  accom- 
pany in  symphonies  upon  the  harpsichord,  will 
cover  the  keys  with  a  cloth  and  play  as  well  as 
if  they  were  in  sight,  and  will  also  designate 
any  note  or  chord  struok  at  a  distance,  whether 
upon  a  harpsichord  or  any  other  musical  instru- 
ment, or  upon  bells,  glasses,  musical  clocks, 
&c.  Finally,  he  will  extemporize,  not  only 
upon  the  harpsichord,  but  also  upon  the  organ, 
so  long  as  any  one  desires,  in  all,  even  the  most 
difficult  keys  that  can  be  proposed,  and  thus 
prove  that  he  understands  the  organ,  which  is 
totally  different  from  the  harpsichord  in  its 
treatment."  By  way  of  Ooblentz,  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  and  Brussels,  in  all  which  places  they 
played  with  the  usual  applause,  they  came 
to  Paris  in  November.  Their  reception  at 
the  French  court  was  all  that  the  father  could 


wish.  The  daughter  astonished  by  the  pre- 
cision and  elegance  with  which  she  perform- 
ed the  music  of  Schobert  and  Eckart,  then  the 
most  difficult  writers  for  keyed  instruments,  as 
well  as  most  in  vogue;  the  son,  not  more  by 
his  performances  upon  harpsichord,  organ,  and 
violin,  than  by  his  musical  knowledge.  He  ac- 
companied Italian  and  French  airs  at  sight, 
transposing  them  instantly  when  required  to 
do  so — a  task  doubly  difficult  in  those  days, 
when  the  accompanist  had  to  read  the  full  score 
or  depend  upon  a  figured  bass.  Grimm  records 
that  upon  one  occasion  Wolfgang  was  put  to 
the  test  by  being  called  upon  to  accompany  a 
lady  in  an  aria  which  he  had  never  heard,  and 
of  which  the  music  was  not  given  him.  He  was 
thus  forced  to  guess  at  the  proper  harmonies 
from  the  current  of  the  melody.  The  first  time 
there  were  occasionally  false  accords;  the  sec- 
ond time  he  played  the  melody  with  a  correct 
accompaniment.  The  air  was  then  repeated  10 
times,  and  on  each  repetition  the  child  changed 
the  form  and  character  of  th«  harpsicSwfiarjL-'1 
At  this  time  Wolfgang's  first  work  wasylNisn- 
ed,  consisting  of  4  sonatas  for  harpsichord  and 
violin.  In  April,  1764,  the  family  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  they  remained  until  July,  1 765.  Their 
reception  here,  by  king,  court,  and  nobility,  if 
possible  surpassed  in  enthusiasm  what  they  had 
experienced  in  Paris.  The  Hon.  Daines  Bar- 
rington  made  Wolfgang  the  subject  of  a  com- 
munication published  in  the  philosophical  so- 
ciety's "Transactions;1'  the  queen  accepted  the 
dedication  of  6  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  vio- 
lin from  his  pen ;  the  public  crowded  the  con- 
certs which  they  gave,  and  in  which  the  boy 
appeared  in  a  new  character,  that  of  composer 
of  symphonies  for  the  orchestra.  They  return- 
ed through  Holland  up  the  Rhine,  and  through 
Switzerland,  to  Saltzburg,  where  they  arrived 
in  Nov.  1766.  Leopold  now  settled  again 
quietly  in  Saltzburg,  and  nut  both  children  to 
a  systematic  and  thorough  study  both  of  in- 
strumental execution  and  the  theory  of  music. 
Wolfgang  in  particular  was  set  to  work  upon 
Emanuel  Bach,  Hasse,  Handel,  and  the  old  Ital- 
ian masters,  whom  he  studied  with  unflagging 
zeal.  A  German  passion  cantata  and  a  Latin 
comadia,  "  Apollo  and  Hyacinth,"  the  latter 
performed  by  the  students  in  the  Saltzburg 
university,  attest  his  progress  in  oontrapuntal 
study  and  composition  in  1767.  The  approach- 
ing nuptials  of  one  of  Maria  Theresa's  daughters 
with  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  induced  Leo- 
pold Mozart  to  visit  Vienna  again  at  the  close 
of  this  year.  It  occurred  to  Joseph  II.  that  an 
opera  of  the  boy's  composition  would  be  in- 
teresting, and  he  expressed  a  wish  for  one  to 
the  manager  of  the  court  stage.  An  Italian 
opera  buffa,  Laftntatomplice,  was  selected,  and 
Wolfgang  was  engaged  to  compose  it  on  the 
usual  terms,  100  ducats.  The  score  was  finish- 
ed soon  after  Easter.  It  is  still  preserved,  and 
is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  similar  works  of 
that  period,  even  those  from  composers  of  es- 
tablished reputation.    It  never  reached  a  per- 
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formance,  in  consequence  of  cabals  and  in- 
trigues; nor  could  Joseph  command  it,  since 
the  theatres  at  that  time  were  leased.  Leo- 
pold Mozart  straggled  heroically  for  his  own 
and  his  son's  honor  for  some  6  months,  but 
was  forced  finally  to  give  way.  Since  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Maria  Theresa  had  given 
np  the  opera  and  concerts,  and  could  not  aid 
the  Mozarts  in  this  matter;  but  she  gave  Wolf- 
gang an  opportunity  to  show  himself  as  com- 
poser and  musio  director,  by  ordering  of  him  a 
mass  for  the  dedication  of  the  orphan  house 
church,  which  he  composed  in  the  autumn,  and 
conducted  in  presence  of  the  empress  and  court, 
Dec.  7, 1768.  In  a  private  circle,  too,  Wolf- 
gang proved  his  dramatic  talent  by  the  compo- 
sition of  an  operetta,  "Bastien  and  Bastienne." 
The  result  of  the  journey  was  little  money  and 
much  credit;  so  much  of  the  latter,  that  upon 
returning  to  Saltzburg  Archbishop  Sigismund 
appointed  the  boy  concert  master.  The  year 
1769  was  again  devoted  to  severe  and  solid 
studyfe  Two  masses  bearing  this  date  prove 
the  pains  taken  by  the  father  that  his  son 
should  become  a  contrapuntist  of  the  severest 
school,  as  the  foundation  for  the  future  practice 
of  free  composition.  In  December  of  this  year 
Wolfgang  accompanied  by  his  father  set  out  for 
Italy,  both  for  his  improvement  and  for  the 
recognition  of  his  talents  by  the  great  Italian 
masters.  Concerts  were  given  in  Innspruck, 
Roveredo,  Verona,  and  Mantua,  Wolfgang  ap- 
pearing as  singer,  composer,  and  performer  up- 
on the  harpsicord,  organ,  and  violin.  His  ex- 
temporaneous compositions  had  with  musicians 
the  greatest  weight,  as  in  them  nothing  but 
originality  of  ideas  and  a  thorough  mastery  of 
musical  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic  (if  we  may 
so  speak),  oould  carry  him  through  with  suc- 
cess. The  composition  of  several  arias  to 
words  from  Metastasio  gave  such  proofs  of  his 
talent  for  vocal  composition,  as  his  sympho- 
nies and  concertos  for  orchestral  writing,  that 
the  composition  of  an  opera  for  the  next  win- 
ter was  offered  him  under  very  flattering  aus- 
pices, and  upon  fair  if  not  generous  terms.  In 
Lodi  Wolfgang  composed  his  first  string  quar- 
tet; and  in  Rome  he  took  down  Allegri's  Mis- 
erere from  hearing  it  in  the  Sistine  chapel — a 
feat,  however,  by  no  means  so  great  as  has 
been  represented.  The  pope  gave  the  Mozarts 
an  audience  (July  8),  and  conferred  upon  the 
son  the  order  of  the  golden  spur — the  same 
which  gave  Glack  and  other  composers  the 
title  of  Bitter  or  ohevalier.  On  their  way 
again  to  Milan  they  spent  several  weeks  in 
Bologna,  where  Wolfgang  had  the  advantage  of 
much  intercourse  with  Padre  Martini,  and 
where  he  was  made  member  of  the  philhar- 
monic society  (Oct.  9).  Ten  days  later  he  was 
again  in  Milan,  and  busy  upon  his  opera  Mitri- 
daUy  re  di  Ponto.  In  less  than  two  months  it 
was  finished  and  rehearsed,  and  on  Deo.  26 
successfully  given,  the  little  composer  presid- 
ing during  the  performance  at  the  harpsichord. 
It  ran  20  nights,  and  when  he  left  Milan  the 


score  remained  behind,  that  the  copyist  might 
fill  orders  for  5  copies,  one  of  which  was  for 
Lisbon.  They  visited  Turin,  Padua  (where  an 
oratorio  was  ordered  from  Wolfgang,  probably 
the  Betulia  liberate),  Vicenza,  and  Verona, 
with  no  abatement  of  their  success,  and  reached 
home  in  March,  1771.  The  marriage  of  the 
archduke  Ferdinand  with  a  daughter  of  the 
prince  of  Modena  was  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  autumn  at  Milan  with  great  splendor,  and 
Maria  Theresa  had  ordered  for  the  occasion  an 
opera  by  Basse  and  a  serenata  by  Mozart.  In 
August,  therefore,  they  again  reached  Milan, 
but  it  was  already  September  before  the  text 
to  the  serenata — Aecanio  in  Alba,  in  two  acts 
with  ballet — was  delivered.  There  were  now 
hardly  6  weeks  for  the  composition  and  re- 
hearsal of  the  work.  It  was,  however,  ready 
at  the  time,  and  killed  Hasse's  opera  completely. 
Just  as  they  reached  Saltzburg  again  Archbish- 
op Sigismund  died.  His  successor,  Hieronymus, 
Count  Oolloredo,  has  an  undying  name  in  the 
annals  of  art  as  a  tyrant,  who  old  all  in  his 
power  to  break  the  spirit,  crush  the  hopes,  and 
ruin  the  prospects  of  a  youth,  whose  character 
was  as  lovely  and  conduct  as  spotless  as  his 
genius  and  acquirements  in  his  art  were  beyond 
any  known  standard.  For  the  festivities  of  his 
installation  Mozart  was  ordered  to  compose 
Metastases  opera,  E  sagno  di  Scipione.  It 
was  a  hasty  composition,  and  bears  more  marks 
of  being  a  mere  occasional  piece  than  any  other 
from  the  composer's  pen.  In  November  he 
again  reached  Milan,  bringing  with  him  a  part 
of  the  recitative  of  an  opera  which  had  been 
ordered,  but  changes  in  the  text  forced  him  to 
rewrite  most  of  it.  The  singers  were  not  yet 
there  for  whom  he  was  to  adapt  the  principal 
parts.  It  was  already  December,  and  only  the 
recitative,  choruses,  and  overture  were  finished. 
Yet  on  the  26th  it  was  publicly  given,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  bad  performance,  was  a  success.  It 
was  repeated  more  than  20  times ;  but  notwith- 
standing its  success  it  was  Mozart's  last  opera 
written  for  the  stage  in  Italy — a  fact  which  has 
but  one  solution,  namely,  that  Hieronymus  re- 
fused his  concert  master  from  that  time  onward, 
save  in  a  single  instance,  leave  of  absence.  In 
the  autumn  of  1774  came  an  order  for  a  comio 
opera  for  Munich.  Happily  Hieronymus  stood 
in  such  relations  to  the  elector,  that  he  could 
not  refuse  Mozart  on  this  occasion  the  necessary 
leave  of  absence.  The  fine  orchestra  and  ex- 
cellent singers  were  a  new  spur  to  the  young 
man,  and  this  effort  surpassed  all  his  previous 
ones.  The  opera  was  Lafinta  giardiniera,  per- 
formed Jan.  18, 1775.  A  visit  of  Maria  Theresa's 
youngest  son,  Maximilian,  afterward  elector  of 
Cologne,  to  Saltzburg,  was  the  occasion  of 
Mozart's  last  youthful  operatio  composition ;  it 
was  Metastases  II  re  pastore.  During  the 
next  two  years  Mozart  must  be  pictured  filling 
his  position  as  concert  master  at  a  court  where 
there  is  a  constant  demand  upon  him  as  per- 
former and  composer.  He  was  the  favorite  of 
all  classes,  art!  had  but  one  enemy  who  was 
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unfortunately  the  man  upon  whom  he  depended 
for  subsistence.  He  was  wretchedly  paid  for 
his  services,  and  only  by  the  utmost  economy 
could  the  Mozart  family  avoid  incurring  debts. 
In  those  days  little  was  to  be  gained  by  pub- 
lishing music,  and  lessons  were  poorly  paid. 
Another  artistio  tour  was  a  necessity,  and  was 
determined  upon.  As  a  preparation  for  this, 
Mozart  went  again  through  a  course  of  study 
in  perfecting  himself  as  a  performer  upon  the 
organ,  harpsichord,  and  violin.  In  the  autumn 
of  1777  the  father  petitioned  for  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  himself  and  son.  It  was  rudely  re- 
fused. Wolfgang,  now  of  age,  immediately 
resigned  his  place  as  concert  master.  He  was 
the  first  pianist,  one  of  the  first  organists,  and 
in  the  highest  rank  of  violinists  in  Europe; 
and  the  author  of  more  than  200  works,  from 
the  opera,  grand  mass,  and  symphony,  down 
through  all  kinds  and  classes  of  compositions. 
He  first  went  to  Munich  with  his  mother,  but 
there  was  no  vacancy  for  him  to  fill ;  and  he  then 
turned  his  steps  to  Mannheim,  where,  though 
he  was  kindly  received,  he  could  not  obtain 
employment.  He  stayed  here  until  March,  1778, 
partly  in  consequence  of  apassion  for  a  beauti- 
ful young  singer,  Aloysia  Weber.  The  mother 
and  son  now  tried  Paris,  where  they  arrived 
March  28.  The  contest  between  the  Gluckists 
and  Piccinists  was  at  its  height,  and  they  with 
the  French  composers  filled  the  stage.  Baron 
Grimm  received  the  Mozarts  with  great  kind- 
ness; but  he  belonged  to  the  Italian  party. 
He  procured  Mozart  a  few  pupils,  who  paid  him 
well,  and  they  were  his  main  dependence  during 
his  stay  in  Paris.  Le  Gros,  the  conductor  of 
the  concerts  spvrituds,  and  others,  were  very 
ready  to  use  the  young  composer's  talents  for 
their  own  benefit,  until  he  was  forced  to  refuse 
any  application  for  new  music  not  accompanied . 
by  the  offer  of  a  reasonable  compensation.  The 
spring  passed  away,  and  the  prospect  began  to 
improve.  Le  Gros  ordered  a  symphony,  which 
was  given  with  the  greatest  applause.  Just  at 
this  moment  Madame  Mozart  died  (July  8). 
Her  death,  a  terrible  blow  to  Mozart,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  affectionate  of  sons,  was  follow- 
ed by  peremptory  orders  from  his  father  to  re- 
tarn  to  Saltzburg.  Leopold  Mozart,  so  long  as 
he  lived,  seems  never  to  have  conceived  tnat 
his  son  could  go  alone,  or  be  freed  from  his 
leading  strings ;  and  at  this  juncture  in  particu- 
lar Paris  was  in  his  eyes  a  place  of  the  greatest 
danger  for  the  young  man,  both  morally  and 
pecuniarily.  Grimm,  after  the  death  of  the, 
mother,  took  the  son  into  his  own  house ;  but 
he  felt  a  responsibility  for  his  welfare  from 
which  he  was  anxious  to  be  free,  and  urged 
"Wolfgang  to  return  home.  The  archbishop  felt 
the  need  of  his  former  concert  master,  and  had 
at  last  made  a  definite  proposition  for  his  return. 
Fortune  was  evidently  turning  in  Mozart's  favor 
at  Paris,  but,  hard  as  it  was,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  obey  his  bereaved  father,  and  on  Sept. 
26  he  bade  Paris  farewell.  The  time  spent 
there  had  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  him. 


He  had  had  opportunity  to  make  himself  per* 
fectly  familiar  with  many  of  the  principal  works 
of  the  three  great  schools  of  opera,  Gluck's,  the 
Italian,  and  the  purely  French.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  men  of  his  own  and  other  professions 
had  been  widely  extended;  the  coming  of 
Christian  Bach  from  London  and  his  friendship 
for  Mozart  opened  a  prospect  for  the  future  also 
in  the  English  capital ;  the  place  of  organist  at 
Versailles,  almost  a  sinecure,  had  been  proposed 
for  his  acceptance.  It  was  with  a  heavy  heart 
that  he  journeyed  on — lingering  at  Nancy  and 
Strasbourg,  turning  aside  to  visit  Mannheim 
again,  delaying  at  Munich,  where  he  met  the 
Weber  family  and  found  that  Aloysia's  love  for 
him  had  grown  cold — so  that  it  was  already 
Jan.  1779,  before  he  reached  Saltzburg.  Mo- 
zart, as  the  court  calendar  shows,  was  now 
"  concert  master  and  court  and  cathedral  organ- 
ist ;"  the  salary  was  small,  but,  added  to  that 
of  the  father  and  what  was  earned  by  them  and 
the  sister  by  teaching,  sufficed  to  enable  the 
family  to  live  in  comfort,  and  gradually  to  pay 
the  debts  which  the  recent  journey  to  Paris  and 
the  death  of  the  mother  had  caused  them  to  in- 
cur. The  most  favorable  point  in  the  new  con- 
tract was,  that  leave  of  absence  should  be 
granted  at  reasonable  intervals  when  necessary 
for  the  production  of  new  works  in  other  cities. 
So  passed  another  period  of  nearly  two  years, 
Mozart  being  continually  called  upon  for  new 
music  for  church  and  chamber,  and  supplying 
the  demand  with  a  succession  of  works  ever 
new  and  ever  more  beautiful,  but  which  we 
have  no  space  to  enumerate.  Of  dramatic  mu- 
sic during  this  period  he  produced  only  the 
choruses  and  entr'actes  to  the  play  of  "  Thamos, 
King  of  Egypt,"  for  Emanuel  Schikaneder,  who 
came  to  Saltzburg  with  a  troupe  of  actors,  and 
an  operetta,  which,  though  not  completed,  has 
been  published  with  the  title  of  Zalde.  In 
Munich  he  was  not  forgotten,  and  in  1780  re- 
ceived the  order  for  the  opera  seria  for  the  en- 
suing carnival.  This  was  Idomeneo,  which  he 
partially  composed  at  home  and  finished  at 
Munich.  It  was  produced  Jan.  29, 1781.  Five 
years  had  now  elapsed  since  his  last  work  for 
the  operatic  stage.  That  had  been  in  the  old, 
formal  Italian  style.  Idomeneo  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  text  was  necessarily  to  some  extent 
of  the  same  school,  but  bears  everywhere  marks 
of  the  composer's  studies  and  observations  at 
Paris,  and  exhibits  throughout  proofs  of  a  ge- 
nius fast  becoming  independent  of  all  traditional 
forms.  It  still  keeps  the  stage,  and  is  the  oldest, 
except  some  of  Gluck's  works,  now  to  be  heard 
on  any  stage.  It  was  received  with  applause 
amounting  to  enthusiasm.  The  composer  linger- 
ed in  Munich  through  the  winter,  producing 
masses  in  the  church  and  works  in  all  forms  in 
the  concert  room.  Charles  Theodore  had  now 
succeeded  to  the  electorate,  and  had  removed 
from  Mannheim  to  Munich,  bringing  with  him 
all  his  old  enthusiasm  for  music.  Mozart  had 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  permanent  appointment  at 
this  court,  when  he  received  a  peremptory  order 
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from  Archbishop  Hieronymus  to  meet  him  at 
once  in  Vienna.  Mozart  and  the  two  other 
musicians  in  the  archbishop's  train  were  not 
placed  on  a  par  with  the  domestics :  they  dined 
at  a  separate  table  with  the  two  cnamberlains 
and  the  three  head  cooks,  the  musicians  sitting 
above  the  cooks.  The  archbishop  exhibited  his 
concert  master  both  as  performer  and  composer, 
but  took  special  care  that  he  should  have  no 
opportunity  of  playing  where  his  performance 
could  add  to  his  miserable  income;  and  only 
through  the  persistency,  of  men  to  whom  Hie- 
ronymns dared  not  say  no,  had  Mozart  oppor- 
tunity to  play  in  the  grand  annual  charitable 
concert.  The  impression  made  by  him  on  this 
occasion  was  a  new  thing  in  the  annals  of  music, 
even  in  Vienna.  This  success  is  the  only  known 
reason  why  early  in  May  Mozart  was  suddenly 
ordered  to  return  to  Saltzburg.  An  accident 
caused  him  to  delay  a  few  days ;  when  ready  to 
depart  he  called  upon  his  master  to  excuse  him- 
self and  take  leave,  and  was  received  with  a 
torrent  of  abuse.  For  6  weeks  the  young  man, 
remembering  the  position  of  his  father,  had 
borne  the  indignities  to  which  he  was  subjected 
in  silence,  but  this  was  too  much.  "  Finally,  my 
blood,"  wrote  he,  "  was  too  much  excited,  and 
I  said:  'Your  reverend  and  princely  grace  is 
then  dissatisfied  with  me?'  'What!  do  you 
threaten  me?  You  scoundrel — oh,  you  scoun- 
drel ! — with  such  a  miserable  boy  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do.'  So  at  last  I  said :  '  Nor  I  with 
you  any  more.' "  The  next  day  Mozart  sent  in 
his  demand  for  a  dismissal  from  the  archbishop's 
service.  Four  weeks  passed,  and  no  answer. 
The  archbishop  supposed  the  storm  would  pass 
over,  but  on  June  8  Mozart  handed  in  another 
petition.  He  was  received  by  Count  Arco, 
"  master  of  the  kitchen,"  who  loaded  him  with 
vile  epithets,  and  finally  kicked  him  out  of  the 
room.  Nothing  but  the  stern  remonstrances  of 
the  father  prevented  the  son,  diminutive  as  he 
was,  from  publicly  calling  Arco  to  account.  No 
reason  has  ever  been  suggested  for  the  hatred 
of  the  archbishop,  except  that  both  Mozarts 
were  men  of  independence  who  disdained  to 
play  the  part  of  flatterers.  Mozart,  now  25 
years  old,  was  cast  upon  his  own  resources,  a 
position  for  which  unhappily  his  education  had 
but  ill  fitted  him.  He  gave  lessons  and  concerts, 
published  music  by  subscription,  and  had  no 
serious  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. At  all  events  he  was  independent,  was 
universally  honored,  respected,  and  liked,  save 
by  his  opponents  of  the  Italian  school,  Salieri 
at  the  head,  and  was  happier  than  he  had  been 
for  years.  For  some  months  he  resided  in  the 
family  of  his  old  friends  the  Webers,  now  es- 
tablished in  Vienna,  where  Aloysia,  who  had 
married  Lange  the  actor,  was  engaged  as  a 
singer.  The  emperor  Joseph  was  busied  at  this 
time  with  his  project  of  establishing  a  German 
opera.  He  was  always  friendly  to  Mozart,  and 
ordered  a  composition  from  his  pen  for  the  new 
company.  This  was  the  opera  "Belmont  and 
Constanza."    Mozart  received  the  fcext  in  Jul/, 


1780,  and  soon  had  the  music  finished.    But  be 
had  to  encounter  all  the  opposition  which  the 
singers  and  orchestra  could  make,  urged  on  by 
the  Italian  party;  and  it  was  not  until  July  12, 
1782,  that  the  opera  was  produced,  and  then 
only  by  express  command  of  the  emperor.     It 
was  an  almost  unexampled  success.    The  work 
soon  made  the  tour  of  Germany,  and  now  after 
nearly  80  years  have  passed  it  still  remains  a 
favorite  comic  opera.    While  engaged  in  the 
composition  of  this  work,  Mozart  had  found  that 
Constanza  Weber  was  fast  assuming  that  place 
in  his  heart  which  her  more  beautiful  sister  had 
formerly  held,  and  tradition  says  that  some  of 
the  exquisite  music  given  to  the  lovers  in  the 
opera  had  its  inspiration  in  his  own  emotions 
at  that  time.    The  envy  which  Mozart's  success 
excited  led  to  the  circulation  of  stories  dishon- 
orable to  him  and  Constanza  Weber — stories 
with  no  foundation  whatsoever.    Leopold  Mo- 
zart seems  to  have  heard  of  them,  for  only  after 
months  of  earnest  entreaty  did  he  give  an  Tin- 
willing  consent  to  the  marriage,  which  took 
place  Aug.  4, 1782.    Except  in  one  respect  Mo- 
zart could  have  made  no  better  choice ;  though 
not  extravagant,  neither  he  nor  his  wife  under- 
stood economy.    They  had  several  children,  of 
whom  two  only  survived  infancy.    Mozart  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  musical  public, 
which  was  in  those  days  small.    No  concerts 
had  so  large  a  list  of  paying  subscribers  as  his; 
no  teacher  received  a  larger  reward  for  lessons. 
As  to  publishing  music,  that  for  some  years  after 
Mozart's  time  had  not  become  a  very  sure  means 
of  income.   Even  in  case  of  operas,  when  a  work 
was  once  delivered  and  its  price  (100  ducats  for 
each  of  Mozart's)  paid,  the  composer  seldom  de- 
rived any  further  advantage  from  it,  the  copyist 
of  the  theatre  being  usually  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish the  score  to  any  other  stage  which  might 
choose  to  bring  out  the  new  work.    It  is  clear 
that  had  Mozart  and  his  wife  understood  the 
management  of  their  income,  as  his  father  and 
mother  had  done,  no  pecuniary  difficulties  would 
have  troubled  him.    As  it  was,  at  his  death  his 
debts  were  but  8,000  florins,  some  $1,200  or 
$1,500.    In  history  Mozart  occupies  quite  an- 
other place  during  those  years  from  that  in 
which  his  contemporaries  beheld  him.    They 
saw  a  young  man  opening  a  new  path  and 
struggling  upward.    Gluck,  Bono,  Salieri,  Star- 
zer  held  the  places  which  Mozart  hoped  in  time 
to  reach ;  but  upon  his  settling  in  Vienna  there 
was  no  vacancy.    Joseph  soon  gave  up  his  idea 
of  a  German  opera,  his  taste  being  formed  upon 
and  remaining  faithful  to  the  Italian  school,  at 
this  time  represented  by  the  popular  Salieri. 
In  1783,  as  the  Italian  company  had  now  com- 
plete possession  of  the  stage,  Mozart  determined 
to  obtain  a  libretto  for  himself.    He  applied  to 
VarQ«0O  of  Saltzburg,  the  author  of  the  text  to 
tj>  ^u       w^o  came  at  once  to  his  assistance 


^th  r  10ta  ^  Qa*ro*  During  a  visit  home, 
■^0>  V  obtained  the  first  act  and  set  most  of  it 
tQ  J%i  "  "Opon  reflection  he  found  it  so  des- 
tiK^W*/V   ta€e  Qffoct)  th^  he  laid  it  aside  until 
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proper  changes  in  the  plot  could  be  made.  It 
was  never  finished.  Another  libretto,  author 
unknown,  was  Lo  sposo  ddusoy  to  which  he 
composed  several  pieces  and  then  laid  it  also 
aside.  A  few  airs  to  a  third  exist  among 
his  manuscripts.  One  of  Mozart's  friends  and 
admirers,  in  whose  honse  he  for  a  time  had 
lived,  was  the  baron  Wetzlar.  Through  him 
the  composer  became  acquainted  with  the  new 
court  poet,  Da  Ponte.  The  latter,  having  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  Salieri,  and  conceiving 
that  texts  written  by  him  had  been  unsuccessful 
through  the  inadequacy  of  the  music,  offered  to 
prepare  a  libretto  for  Mozart.  Beaumarchais' 
44  Marriage  of  Figaro"  was  just  then  exciting 
an  extraordinary  sensation  m  Paris.  Mozart 
saw  the  capabilities  of  the  subject,  and  proposed 
to  Da  Ponte  to  make  it  the  theme  of  an  Italian 
opera  text.  That  poet  and  composer  should 
not  lose  their  labor,  Baron  Wetzlar  offered  them 
a  handsome  remuneration  in  case  they  should 
not  be  able  to  bring  the  work  upon  the  stage. 
Da  Ponte  began  his  work  in  the  autumn,  and 
as  he  gave  scene  after  scene  to  Mozart,  it  was 
immediately  set  to  music ;  and  in  6  weeks  the 
work  was  finished.  Happily  a  new  opera 
was  just  then  needed.  .  The  poet  saw  the  em- 
peror, and  related  to  him  these  particulars. 
As  a  play  the  "  Marriage  of  Figaro"  had  been 
forbidden  in  Vienna ;  but  the  changes  neces- 
sary to  fit  it  for  the  operatic  stage  were  so  nu- 
merous, that  the  emperor  finally  gave  permis- 
sion for  the  performance,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
Eut  at  once  in  rehearsal.  The  Italian  party, 
alien  at  the  head,  felt  the  danger  of  having 
Mozart  too  rally  appreciated.  At  the  first  per- 
formance, May  1,  1780,  Mozart  was  obliged  to 
go  to  the  emperor's  box  after  the  first  act  to  in- 
form him  that  several  of  the  singers  were  pur- 
posely singing  false  and  laboring  to  prevent  his 
success.  This  was  effectual.  None  of  Mozart's 
successes  had  been  more  triumphant.  His  op- 
ponents from  this  time  wrought  in  secret,  and 
prevented  so  far  as  possible  its  repetition;  and 
it  was  given  but  9  times,  when  Martin's  Cosa 
rara,  with  its  light  pleasing  music,  long  since 
forgotten,  was  received  with  a  storm  of  applause, 
which  caused  the  managers  to  withdraw  Fi- 
garo wholly  from  the  stage  for  the  next  two 
years.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  Figaro  was 
given  by  excellent  singers  and  a  noble  orchestra 
in  Prague.  It  ran  the  entire  winter,  always 
with  crowded  houses.  Its  success  was  such 
that  Mozart  was  induced  to  visit  that  city.  His 
stay  there  was  one  of  the  happiest  periods  of 
his  existence.  He  and  his  wife  were  guests  of 
Count  Thurn,  which  threw  them  into  the  so- 
ciety of  the  highest  classes,  who  honored  him 
with  real  Bohemian  enthusiasm.  His  concerts 
filled  the  theatre  to  the  last  place.  No  opera 
was  given  but  Figaro.  In  the  joy  of  his  heart 
he  said  to  Bondini,  the  director,  that  he  must 
write  an  opera  for  his  company.  Bondini 
caught  at  the  word,  and  when  Mozart  returned 
to  Vienna,  in  Feb.  1787,  he  was  under  contract 
to  compose  an  opera  for  the  usual  100  ducats. 


He  lost  no  time  in  seeing  Da  Ponte,  whose  first 
text  for  him  had  proved  so  excellent.  The  poet 
proposed  a  libretto  upon  the  old  legend  of  Don 
Giovanni,  which  for  two  centuries  or  more  had 
been  a  favorite  subject  for  the  theatre,  had  been 
wrought  out  in  all  the  modern  languages,  not 
excepting  the  English  (Shadwell's  "Libertine 
Destroyed^"  performed  in  London  in  1676),  and 
was  familiar  to  the  Vienna  public  in  several 
forms,  one  of  them  a  ballet  with  music  •  by 
Gluck.  In  September  Mozart  returned  M 
Prague  to  finish  his  work  and  bring  it  ufom 
the  stage.  A  splendid  performance  of  Figaro* 
given  in  honor  of  Prince  Anton  of  Saxony  and 
his  wife,  only  increased  the  high  expectations 
of  the  Prague  public  in  regard  to  the  new  workj 
which  was  given  for  the  first  time  on  the  even- 
ing of  Oct.  20,  the  overture  being  played  with- 
out rehearsal  from  parts  still  moist  from  the 
pens  of  the  copyists.  Though  finished,  Mo- 
zart did  not  write  it  out  until  the  night  before. 
The  composer  had  never  yet  failed  of  success 
in  any  dramatic  work  which  had  been  put  upon 
the  stage,  but  perhaps  none,  not  even  idomeneo 
in  Munich,  had  upon  its  first  performance  been 
received  with  the  unbounded  applause  which 
on  this  evening  followed  number  after  number 
of  Don  Giovanni.  On  Nov.  8  it  was  given  for 
the  4th  time,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
poser ;  the  house  was  crowded,  and  the  receipts 
in  proportion.  Just  as  he  reached  Yienna 
again,  Gluck  died  of  apoplexy  (Nov.  15).  This 
made  an  opening  for  Mozart,  and  Joseph  (who 
knew  also  that  the  composer  was  only  awaiting 
adequate  proposals  to  go  to  London)  appointed 
him  one  of  his  chamber  musicians,  a  sinecure 
with  a  salary  of  800  florins.  That  the  salary 
was  so  small  was  owing  doubtless  to  unkind 
offices  of  his  enemy  Strack,  chamberlain  to  the 
emperor;  still  it  was  higher  than  any  other 
chamber  musician  received.  Leopold  Mozart 
did  not  live  to  hear  of  this,  nor  of  his  son's  suc- 
cesses in  Prague.  A  report  of  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Don  Giovanni  had  appeared  in  the 
Wiener  Zeitung,  a  novelty  in  its  columns  then, 
and  excited  a  desira>in  Yienna  to  hear  it.  Jo- 
seph had  his  curiosity  also  aroused,  and,  really 
having  a  kindness  for  the  composer,  as  soon  as 
certain  new  works  of  Salieri  and  Martin  had 
worn  off  their  novelty,  he  commanded  the  pro- 
duction of  Don  Giovanni,  in  terms  which  left 
the  Italians  of  the  opera  house  no  choice  but 
obedience.  It  was  given  May  7,  1788,  and  was 
very  coldly  received.  The  emperor  said  to  Da 
Ponte:  "The  opera  is  divine!  perhaps  finer 
than  Figaro  ;  but  it  is  no  food  for  the  teeth  of 
my  Viennese."  Da  Ponte  repeated  this  to  Mo- 
zart. "Let  them  have  time  to  chew  upon  it," 
said  he.  Da  Ponte  used  his  influence  to  have 
the  performances  of  it  follow  each  other  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  and  the  result  was  an  astonish- 
ing success.  The  audience,  at  first  surprised  by 
its  novelties,  had  not  comprehended  it.  At 
this  time  a  new  sphere  of  activity  opened  for 
Mozart  Btarzer,  the  music  director  of  the 
great  oratorio  performances,  which  were  organ- 
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ized  by  Van  S  wieten,  son  of  the  great  physician 
of  that  name,  died,  and  Mozart  was  engaged  in 
his  stead.  In  Handel's  time  the  deficiencies  of 
the  orchestra  were  compensated  by  the  organ; 
but,  as  the  performances  in  Vienna  took  place 
in  hails  where  there  was  no  organ,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  supply  its  place  by  additional  orches- 
tral parts.  Four  of  Handel's  works  were  ar- 
ranged by  Mozart  for  Van  Swieten:  "Acis 
and  Galatea"  in  Nov.  1788;  "The  Messiah"  in 
March,  1789;  "The  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day" 
and  "  Alexander's  Feast"  in  July,  1790.  Not- 
withstanding Mozart  led  at  this  epoch  a  life  of 
herculean  labor,  teaching,  composing,  and  giv- 
ing concerts,  his  pecuniary  condition  was  grad- 
ually becoming  a  oause  of  great  anxiety  to  him. 
He  was  plundered  of  his  labors  by  singers  and 
performers  of  all  kinds  and  degrees,  and  of  his 
hardly  earned  gold  by  false  Mends,  who  stole 
under  the  polite  name  of  borrowing.  His  fame 
was  however  extending,  and  his  works,  not- 
withstanding their  novelties,  gaining  a  univer- 
sal appreciation.  He  had  been  long  laying  the 
foundation  upon  which  nothing  but  an  early 
death  could  prevent  him  from  raising  a  glo- 
rious edifice ;  he  had  planted  the  seeds,  which 
must  inevitably  produce  him  a  rich  harvest  both 
in  reputation  and  pecuniary  reward.  But  the 
time  was  not  quite  yet.  It  was  a  most  welcome 
invitation  which  he  received  from  Prince  Charles 
Lichnowsky  in  the  spring  of  1789  to  share  his 
carriage  and  journey  with  him  to  North  Ger- 
many. They  left  Vienna  April  8,  and  reached 
Dresden  upon  the  12th.  In  this  city  Mozart 
played  at  court,  receiving  a  golden  snuff  box 
in  return.  In  Leipsic  his  reception  was  all  he 
could  wish.  Doles,  a  pupil  and  successor  of 
Bach  in  the  Thomas  school,  found  his  organ 
playing  precisely  that  of  his  old  master.  Every 
thing  conspired  to  raise  the  spirits  and  hopes 
of  Mozart.  In  Berlin,  Duport  the  great  violin- 
ist used  ail  his  influence  against  him  with  the 
king,  but  with  no  success.  Frederic  William 
H.  was  too  good  a  musician  and  understood 
Mozart's  music  too  well  to  be  influenced  by  the 
intriguing  Frenchman.  Th%king,  too,  upon  fur- 
ther acquaintance  with  Mozart,  took  such  a  lik- 
ing to  him  personally  as  one  day  to  offer  him  the 
Slace  of  chapelmaster  with  8,000  thalers  salary, 
[ozart  felt  himself  bound,  out  of  regard  to  the 
emperor,  to  refuse  the  offer  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent. The  king  told  him  it  should  remain  good 
for  a  year  and  a  day.  After  an  absence  of  some 
8  months  Mozart  returned  to  Vienna.  The  pe- 
cuniary results  of  the  journey  were  not  very 
splendid,  and  a  dangerous  sickness  of  his  wife 
which  soon  followed  exhausted  them.  For  a 
quartet  which  he  now  wrote  and  sent  to  the 
king  of  Prussia,  he  received  a  gold  box  contain- 
ing 100  friedrichs  d'or.  Upon  his  return  from 
Berlin  he  had  said  nothing  at  first  of  Frederic 
William's  offer ;  but,  urged  by  his  friends,  he  at 
length  saw  the  emperor,  explained  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  his  pecuniary  affairs,  and  closed  by  re- 
questing his  dismissal.  Joseph  was  very  unpleas- 
antly surprised,  and  exclaimed  with  emotion : 


"  What  1  yon  will  leave  me,  Mozart  F    Mozart 
was  touched,  and  replied:  "Tour  majesty,  I 
throw  myself  upon  yonr  mercy,  and  will  re- 
main."   Joseph  was  now  bound  by  every  hon- 
orable consideration  to  provide  for  him,  nor 
was  the  disposition  wanting.    The  opera  Cori 
fan  tutte  was  placed  in  his  hands  for  composi- 
tion.   It  was  produced  Jan.  26, 1790,  and  was 
running  successfully,  when  the  emperor  died, 
before  he  had  given  the  composer  any  certain 
provision  beyond  his  800  florins  as  chamber  mu- 
sician. It  was  sufficient  for  thenew  emperor,  Leo- 
pold, that  Mozart  had  been  favored  by  Joseph; 
and  Mozart's  two  petitions,  one  for  the  now  va- 
cant chapelmastership,  the  other  to  be  appoint- 
ed pianoforte  instructor  of  the  young  princes^ 
were  refused.    Indeed,  Leopold's  enmity  went 
so  far,  that  when  the  musicians  in  Vienna  were 
called  to  court  to  play  before  the  king  of  Na- 
ples, Mozart  was  ignored.    In  the  autumn  Mo- 
zart visited  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Mentz,  and 
Mannheim,  upon  occasion  of  the  coronation  of 
Leopold  as  German  emperor.    He  gained  much 
fame,  and  gave  successful  concerts;    but  his 
expenses  were  necessarily  so  large,  that  he 
brought  home  but  little  money.    In  Munich  he 
was  invited  to  court  to  play  before  the  king  of 
Naples,  who  happened  to  be  there.    "Very 
honorable  to  the  court  at  Vienna  that  the 
king  could  only  hear  me  in  a  foreign  landl" 
he  wrote  to  his  wife.    He  was  still  poor  and 
pressed  for  money,  but  fortune  was  at  length 
turning.     Soon  after  his  return  John  Peter 
Salomon  came  to  Vienna  to  engage  Haydn  to 
compose  for  and  direct  in  his  concerts  at  Lon- 
don for  a  season  or  two — an  engagement  of  the 
highest  value  to  him,  as  it  proved ;  and  Mozart 
was  engaged  to  follow.    Early  in  the  spring 
his  old  acquaintance  Schikaneder,  now  estab- 
lished in  Vienna,  and  proprietor  of  the  small 
theatre  in  the  suburb  of  Wieden,  where  fairy 
dramas  and  farcical  comedies  were  given  for  the 
populace,  applied  to  him  to  compose  the  music 
to  one  of  these  magic  pieces.    Mozart  agreed 
to  do  so,  but  said  he  could  not  be  responsible 
for  its  suocess,  as  he  never  had  tried  his  hand 
at  this  kind  of  composition.    The  subject  was 
the  Zauberfldte,  or  "  Magic  Flute."    Oonstanza 
Mozart  was  in  Baden  at  the  sulphur  baths,  and 
her  husband  while  engaged  upon  the  Zariber- 
fidte  was  therefore  thrown  much  more  exclu- 
sively into  the  society  of  Schikaneder,  a  vo- 
tary of  wine,  women,  and  a  rich  table.    With 
him  and  his  merry  companions  the  disappointed 
and  harassed  composer  could  forget  his  troubles. 
The  manager  caused  the  champagne  to  flow 
freely,  heaped  the  table  with  delicacies,  and 
for  some  10  or  12  weeks,  the  first  and  only  time 
in  his  life,  was  Mozart  induced  to  break  in  upon 
his  temperate,  even  abstemious  habits.    It  is 
due  to  his  memory  to  state  this,  and  deny  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner  the  stories  which 
have  found  footing  in  all  musical  literature  to 
the  disadvantage  of  his  reputation,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  are  founded  upon  this  short  period. 
One  other  point  deserves  a  word.   Bochlitz  has 
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recorded  that  Schikaneder  cheated  Mozart  not 
only  out  of  his  remuneration  for  the  composi- 
tion, but  oat  of  the  score  afterward.  Jahn  has 
proved  that  Roohlitz  in  his  anecdotes  of  Mozart 
is  full  of  mistakes,  not  to  use  a  harsher  term. 
Beyfried  assures  us  that  Schikaneder  paid  the 
composer  100  golden  ducats*  On  May  9  the 
magistrates  of  Vienna  appointed  Mozart  as  ad- 
junct and  successor  to  the  chapelmaster  Hoff- 
man, of  St  Stephen's  church,  the  best  musical 
riition  except  the  imperial  chapelmasterships 
Vienna,  and  one  exceedingly  to  his  taste. 
In  July  a  messenger  unknown  to  Mozart — his 
name  was  Leutzen — brought  him  an  anony- 
mous letter  in  which,  after  speaking  warmly 
of  the  composer's  genius,  his  terms  for  a  re- 
quiem were  demanded.  Mozart  gave  them,  and 
soon  after  the  messenger  returned  and  paid  him 
60  ducats  (or  according  to  some  authorities  100) 
in  advance.  Da  Ponte,  now  established  in  Lon- 
don, had  written  to  him  to  come  thither  and 
produce  his  operas,  to  which  Mozart  replied 
that  the  ZauhmfidU  would  render  the  journey 
impossible  under  0  months.  This  was  not  all. 
In  August  came  an  order  from  the  magistrates 
of  Prague  to  compose  the  opera  u  Titus,"  to  be 
performed  Sept.  5,  upon  occasion  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Leopold  as  king  of  Bohemia.  But  4 
or  at  most  5  weeks  remained  for  the  entire  la- 
bor of  composition  and  rehearsal  of  the  Gle- 
mmea  di  Tito^  one  of  Metastasio's  texts.  "With 
all  speed  Mozart  made  his  preparations,  and, 
taking  his  wife  and  his  pupu  Sussmaier  with 
him,  he  started  for  Prague.  As  they  were  en- 
tering the  carriage  at  their  own  door,  some  one 
pulled  Mme.  Mozart  by  her  dress.  She  turned, 
and  saw  the  man  who  had  ordered  the  requiem. 
Mozart  explained  the  necessity  of  the  present 
journey,  and  promised  that  that  work  should 
be  his  first  labor  upon  his  return.  Ou  reaching 
Prague  there  were  but  18  days  left  before  the 
opera  was  to  be  given.  Fortunately  for  him, 
his  pupil  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Mozart's  style  of  composition,  that  his  master 
could  give  the  score  into  his  hands  after,  the 
vocal  parts  were  written  and  the  accompani- 
ment sketched,  to  be  filled  out.  In  this  manner 
the  work  was  completed  in  time.  It  was  not 
however  received  as  bis  other  operas  had  been, 
which  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  both  in  the 
character  of  the  libretto,  and  in  the  fact  that  suoh 
a  subject  was  nardly  one  fitted  for  an  occasion 
when  all  Prague  was  in  the  mad  excitement  of 
a  coronation.  The  opera  afterward  became 
very  popular,  and  still  keeps  the  stage.  In 
September  Mozart  reached  Vienna  again,  sick 
and  disappointed,  to  divide  his  time  between 
the  "Magic  Flute"  and  the  requiem.  On  the 
BOth  of  that  month  the  opera  was  given,  Mo- 
zart directing.  To  the  end  of  the  first  act  the 
audience  remained  cold,  but  warmed  up  before 
the  close,  and  Mozart  was  called  before  the 
curtain.  But  with  each  performance  its  popu- 
larity increased.  In  October  alone  it  was  given 
24  times.  Operatic  history  gives  no  instance 
of  a  drama  so  feeble,  which  became  so  univer- 


sally popular.  Perhaps  the  greatest  compli- 
ment that  could  be  paid  it  is  the  fact  that  Goethe 
wrote  a  second  part  to  it.  Now  came  the  re- 
quiem, to  which  Mozart  gave  all  the  strength 
of  his  powers,  all  the  force  of  his  genius.  As 
he  had  been  unable  to  learn  the  name  (a  Count 
WaJlsegg)  of  him  who  had  ordered  it,  he  began 
to  fancy  something  supernatural  in  the  affair. 
In  fact,  the  anxieties  of  the  preceding  year, 
possibly  the  change  in  his  habits  while  under 
the  influence  of  Schikaneder,  and  his  too  great 
exertions  upon  the  "  Titus"  (he  was  ill  when 
he  went  to  Prague,  and  came  home  still  more 
so),  all  together  had  reduced  him  and  brought 
his  nervous  system  into  a  condition  which  re- 
quired a  long  period  of  rest  and  recreation. 
This  he  denied  himself.  He  had  had  several 
fainting  fits  while  engaged  upon  the  Zamber- 
fi&te;  and  the  restless  energy  with  which  he 
now  wrought  upon  the  requiem  enfeebled  him 
daily.  His  wife  became  anxious,  called  a  phy- 
sician, and  took  away  the  score.  He  fancied 
that  some  one  had  given  him  poison.  In  No- 
vember he  was  so  much  better  as  to  write  a 
cantata  for  the  masonic  lodge  to  which  he  be* 
longed,  "  Praise  of  Friendship."  Just  at  this 
time  a  sort  of  rheumatic  inflammatory  fever 
was  epidemio  in  Vienna.  In  the  enfeebled  state 
of  Mozart's  naturally  delicate  constitution,  it 
seized  upon  him.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs 
led  to  dropsy  of  the  chest,  and  after  two  weeks9 
confinement  to  his  bed  he  died.  On  the  last 
day  of  his  life  he  busied  himself  with  the  re- 
quiem, which  he  now  fancied  he  was  compos- 
ing for  his  own  obsequies,  but  died  leaving  it 
unfinished.  The  widow  was  in  no  position  to 
return  the  money  which  had  been  received  for 
it,  and  the  question  was  whether  it  could  not 
be  completed  from  the  rough  notes  made  by  the 
deceased ;  but  for  several  portions  no  such  mem- 
oranda existed.  Sussmaier  had,  however,  so 
often  conversed  with  Mozart  upon  the  plan  of 
the  work,  and  had  become  so  thoroughly  far 
miliar  with  his  style,  that  he  undertook  to  fin- 
ish it.  As  his  hand  had  a  remarkable  similarity 
to  that  of  his  master,  this  now  came  into  play. 
All  that  Mozart  had  written  was  copied,  and  the 
rest,  consisting  of  the  close  of  the  Lacrimo$a^ 
the  Sanctus,  the  Benedictus,  and  the  JgnvsDeiy 
was  added  by  him,  save  that  to  the  words 
Cum  *mtt%*  he  repeated  the  fugue  of  the 
Kyrie.  When  the  messenger  came  for  the 
requiem,  this  score  was  given  him;  and  its 
authenticity  as  a  manuscript  from  Mozart's 
hand  was  never  suspected  by  Wallsegg  until 
the  topic  began  to  be  discussed  by  the  press. 
While  Mozart  lay  sick,  the  Hungarian  nobility 
secured  to  him  an  annual  pension  of  1,000 
florins,  and  a  musical  association  in  Am- 
sterdam a  still  higher  annuity,  for  which  he 
was  to  deliver  certain  compositions  annually. — 
In  this  sketch,  being  confined  to  the  leading 
points  in  the  life  of  the  composer,  we  have  been 
unable  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  mass  of  his  compositions  during  his 
short  life  of  86  years.    More  than  800  works 
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are  known— for  the  pianoforte  in  all  forms, 
variations  on  a  simple  theme,  works  for  two 
pianofortes,  and  np  through  all  gradations  to 
the  concerto,  with  full  orchestra ;  for  orchestral 
instruments  of  every  kind,  from  solos  to  the 
grand  symphony;  there  are  even  compositions 
for  Franklin's  harmonica,  and  a  piece  for  a 
musical  clock.  Equally  universal  is  he  in  vocal 
music,  from  songs  and  airs  for  every  kind  of 
voice,  to  the  opera  and  church  music  in  all 
its  forms  as  employed  in  the  Roman  Oatholio 
service.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  quantity 
as  the  excellence  of  his  music  which  ex- 
cites the  astonishment  of  the  musician.  This 
was  owing  not  more  to  the  greatness  of  his 
genius  than  to  his  profound  studies,  which  from 
infancy  to  the  close  of  his  life  never  ceased. 
During  the  rehearsals  of  Don  Giovanni  at 
Prague,  in  a  conversation  with  the  chapelmas- 
ter  Kucharz,  he  remarked,  in  reply  to  praises  of 
the  new  work :  "  People  err  if  they  think  my  art 
has  cost  me  no  trouble ;  I  assure  you,  my  dear 
friend,  no  one  has  taken  such  pains  with  the 
study  of  composition  as  I.  There  is  hardly  a 
celebrated  master  in  music  whom  I  have  not 
carefully,  and,  in  many  cases,  several  times, 
studied  through."  Hence  it  was  that  he  could 
so  infallibly  decide  upon  the  originality  of  his 
musical  ideas,  and  always  avoid  whatever  did 
not  bear  the  stamp  of  his  own  genius.  Two 
generations  of  musicians  have  been  educated 
'  upon  the  works  of  Mozart.  His  ideas  have 
become  common  stock;  and  effects  which,  if 
now  introduced  into  a  composition,  would 
sound  hackneyed,  were  in  his  works  the  joint 
production  of  lofty  genius  and  profound  con- 
trapuntal knowledge,  guided  and  restrained 
by  exquisite  taste.  As  an  instrumental  com- 
poser perhaps  one  only  has  surpassed  him, 
Beethoven ;  but  Beethoven  had  his  works  to 
study.  Haydn  had  developed  the  quartet  form 
and  invented  the  grand  symphony.  Mozart 
gave  them  a  new  spirit,  and  one  sees  his  influ- 
ence in  all  Haydn's  later  works.  That  great 
master  said  to  Leopold  Mozart  in  1785 :  "I  tell 
you  before  God  and  as  a  man  of  honor,  that  I 
look  upon  your  son  as  the  greatest  composer  of 
whom  I  ever  heard ;  he  has  taste,  and  possesses 
the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  composition." 
The  symphony  in  0  with  4he  fugue  is  alone 
sufficient  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Haydn's 
opinion;  it  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind 
ever  written  before  Beethoven.  It  was  as  an 
operatic  composer,  however,  that  Mozart  reach- 
ed a  height  upon  which,  like  Handel  in  oratorio, 
and  Bach  in  his  own  contrapuntal  sphere,  and 
Beethoven  in  orchestral  music,  he  stands  supe- 
rior to  all  his  predecessors. — Kabl,  his  last  sur- 
viving son,  attended  the  centennial  celebration 
of  his  father's  birth  at  Saltzburg  in  1856,  and 
died  at  Milan,  Oct.  81,  1858,  leaving  a  large 
fortune. 

MUCILAGE,  in  pharmacy,  a  solution  of 
gum  or  other  similar  body  in  water.  It  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  the  formation  of  pills  and  for 
the  diffusion  of  insoluble  substances  in  water. 


Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic  is  a  preparation 
much  used  as  a  paste.  Its  tendency  to  become 
sour  by  standing  is  checked  by  the  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  any  essential  oil. — Berzelius  ap- 
plied the  term  mucilage  to  a  proximate  vege- 
table principle  distinguished  from  gum  by  being 
insoluble  in  cold  water.  In  boiling  water  it 
swells  and  forms  a  mucilaginous  viscid  body, 
which  loses  its  moisture  when  placed  upon  por- 
ous paper,  and  contracts  like  starch  in  the  gela- 
tinous state.  This  is  not,  however,  properly  a 
distinct  proximate  principle,  as  it  embraces  a 
number  of  different  bodies,  as  bassorine,  cere- 
sine,  &c. 

M.UOIUS  SCLEVOLA.    SeeSaavon. 

MUOK.    Bee  Boo  Eabth. 

MUCOUS  MEMBRANE.    See  Membrane. 

MUCUS,  the  fluid  which  moistens  the  mucous 
membranes,  the  secretion  of  their  numerous 

Slandulee  or  follicles ;  these  are  lined  by  cy lin- 
er epithelium,  the  coating  of  mucus  being  fur- 
nished by  the  continual  disintegration  and  re- 
newal of  its  component  cells.  Mucus  consists 
in  great  part  of  epithelial  cells  floating  in  a 
clear  viscid  fluid ;  it  is  generally  alkaline,  and 
contains,  according  to  Berzelius,  when  these 
particles  have  subsided,  5£  per  cent,  of  proper 
mucous  matter;  <pure  mucus,  according  to 
Scheerer,  contains  52.17  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
28.18  of  oxygen,  12.64  of  nitrogen,  7.01  of  hy- 
drogen, and  4.10  of  saline  matter.  Its  proper- 
ties are  variously  altered  by  disease,  sometimes 
becoming  acid,  mixed  with  pus,  or  otherwise 
changed.  All  secretions  poured  upon  mucous 
membranes  are  more  or  less  mingled  with  mu- 
cus, as  the  saliva,  biliary  and  other  digestive 
fluids,  and  the  urine.  From  the  saliva  it  sub- 
sides as  an  opaque  whitish  matter ;  it  forms  the 
residue  after  bile  is  treated  with  alcohol,  and 
to  its  presence  is  probably  due  the  rapid  decom- 
position undergone  by  biliary  matter ;  from  urine 
it  generally  falls  as  a  delicate  film,  but  in  in- 
flammations of  these  passages  is  poured  out  in 
great  quantities,  quickly  undergoing  decompo- 
sition, and  exciting  ammoniacal  changes  in  the 
urea,  passing  off  as  a  thick  tenacious  sediment; 
it  also  becomes  very  thick  in  inflammations  of 
the  respiratory  and  alimentary  passages.  Its 
principal  office  is  to  protest  the  mucous  surfaces 
from  injury  by  the  contact  of  foreign  substances 
or  the  action  of  normal  or  diseased  excretions 
and  secretions,  and  to  lubricate'  the  canals  in 
which  they  pass  in  or  out  of  the  body. 

MUD  FISH  (amia,  linn.),  a  genus  of  Amer- 
ican ganoids,  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
United  States.  After  having  been  referred  by 
ichthyologists  to  cyprinoid,  salmonoid,  and  clu- 
peoid  fishes,  Vogt  discovered  it  to  be  a  ganoid, 
having  found  in  the  muscular  arterial  trunk  2 
oblique  rows  of  5  or  6  valves  each  and  a  spiral 
intestinal  valve.  Mailer  considers  it  the  living 
representative  of  a  ganoid  family,  like  the  fossil 
megalurus,  UptoUpU,  and  their  congeners.  The 
body  is  long  and  flexible,  with  a  bony  vertebral 
column ;  there  are  no  spiny  plates  on  the  anterior 
border  of  the  fins  as  in  the  gar  fish,  nor  a  series 
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of  separate  dorsal  fins  as  in  polypterua;  the 
month  is  trout-like,  except  in  the  absence  of  lin- 
gual teeth ;  there  are  2  nasal  cirri;  the  head  ia 
flat,  and  the  bones  under  the  very  thin  skin  are 
sculptured  plates;  the  large  sublingual  bone  is 
naked  and  furrowed,  the  gill  openings  large,  and 
the  branchiostegal  rays  broad  and  flat,  11  or 
12 ;  tongue  thick  and  fleshy;  behind  the  coni- 
cal teeth  of  the  jaws  are  flat  pavement-like 
ones ;  the  scales  are  horny  rather  than  osseous, 
flexible  and  rounded,  yet  presenting  bone  cor- 
puscles of  the  same  form  and  character  as  lepi* 
doeteue  and  other  ganoids;  the  ventral  fins  are 
median,  the  single  dorsal  long,  and  the  anal 
short;  the  caudal  oomes  further  forward  above 
than  below,  rounded,  Jj£ving  an  indication  of 
the  heterocercal  taiL  The  larger  air  bladder  is 
cellular  and  lung-like,  communicating  with  the 
oesophagus ;  no  pancreatic  caeca ;  ova  dropping 
into  abdominal  cavity.  Of  about  10  species, 
the  best  known  is  the  western  mud  fish  (A. 
calva,  Linn.),  from  H  to  8  feet  long;  the  back 
of  the  head  is  bluish  black,  the  sides  often  ob- 
scurely spotted  with  olive,  white  below,  and 
with  a  black  spot  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  cau- 
dal. It  is  found  in  the  great  northern  lakes, 
south  to  Carolina,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi; 
it  is  the  bowfin  of  Lake  Ohamplain,  the  dogfish 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  marsh  fish  of  the  Cana- 
dians; it  feeds  on  crawfish  and  other  crusta- 
ceans, and  is  occasionally  eaten  by  the  Indians. 
This  may  include  several  species, 

MUD  HEN.    See  Coot. 

MUDGE,  William,  an  English  engineer, 
born  in  Plymouth  in  1762,  died  in  London, 
April  17,  1821.  He  was  educated  at  Woolwich, 
entered  the  artillery,  served  on  the  continent, 
and  after  his  return  to  England  became  assist- 
ant to  Lieut.  Col.  Williams,  whom  he  ultimately 
succeeded  as  superintendent  of  the  trigonomet- 
rical survey  of  England  and  Wales.  In  1799 
he  published,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Isaac 
Dalby,  one  of  his  associates,  the  first  volume  of 
"An  Account  of  the  Survey  from  the  Com- 
mencement in  1784  to  the  End  of  the  Year 
1796."  The  2d  and  3d  volumes  of  this  work, 
continuing  the  account  to  1809,  appeared  in 

1801  and  1811.  He  was  successively  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  major,  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  major-general  in  the  army.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  also  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  military  academy  at  Woolwioh. 

MUDLE,  Robebt,  a  Scottish  author,  born  in 
Forfarshire,  June  28, 1777,  died  in  London,  April 
20,  1842.    He  was  entirely  self-educated.    In 

1802  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Gaelic  and 
teacher  of  drawing  in  the  Inverness  academy. 
In  1820  he  went  to  London,  and  became  a 
reporter  for  the  "  Morning  Chronicle,"  but  was 
afterward  involved  in  difficulties,  and  his  career 
ended  unhappily.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
and  published  over  80  volumes,  of  which  his 
works  on  natural  history  and  philosophy  are 
the  most  valuable  and  interesting.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  are:  uThe  British  Naturalist;" 
"The  Feathered  Tribes  of  the  British  Isles;" 


"The  Elements:  the  Heavens,  the  Earth,  the 
Air,  the  Sea;"  "Popular  Astronomy;"  "The 
Four  Seasons ;"  and  "  Man,  Social,  Intellectual, 
Moral,  Physical." 

MUEZZIN,  an  officer  of  a  mosque  in  Mo- 
hammedan countries,  who  calls  the  faithful  to 
prayer  at  the  5  times  in  the  day  prescribed  by 
the  Koran,  viz. :  at  dawn,  noon,  4  P.  M,  sun- 
set, and  nightfall.  He  commonly  stands  on 
the  balcony  of  a  minaret  and  chants  in  a  loud 
voice  the  following  formula:  "God  is  great! 
There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is 
the  prophet  of  God  I  Prayer  is  better  than 
sleep !  Oome  to  prayer  1"  As  from  his  eleva- 
tion on  the  minaret  the  muezzin  can  overlook 
the  roofs  and  the  interior  of  dwellings,  which 
is  extremely  distasteful  to  the  jealous  orientals, 
it  is  usual  to  confer  the  office  on  blind  men ; 
and  many  curious  tales  are  current  in  the  East 
of  men  who  have  feigned  to  be  blind  in  order 
to  become  muezzins  to  wealthy  mosques. 

MUFTI,  a  Turkish  doctor  of  divinity,  or  of 
the  law  of  the  Koran.  There  is  one  in  every 
large  town.  The  mufti  of  Constantinople,  or 
grand  mufti,  called  also  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  "chief 
of  Islam,"  is  the  head  of  the  Turkish  church. 
He  takes  rank  immediately  after  the  grand 
vizier,  and  has  great  authority  and  influence. 
Though  he  is  appointed  by  the  sultan  and  holds 
office  at  the  imperial  pleasure,  he  cannot  like 
other  officers  be  legally  put  to  death  nor  strip- 
ped of  his  property.  He  i§  the  chief  interpreter 
of  the  law,  and  formerly  no  person  could  be 
subjected  to  capital  punishment  without  his 
consent.  His  opinion  was  required  by  placing 
before  him  a  written  statement  of  the  case  with 
fictitious  names;  and,  without  assigning  any 
reasons,  he  gave  his  judgment  by  writing  on 
the  document:  "He  shall  (or  shall  not)  be 
punished ;"  or  in  a  doubtful  case :  "  God  knows 
best."  The  reorganization  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, and  the  establishment  of  a  ministry 
like  that  of  other  European  nations,  has  of  late 
years  much  ourtailed  the  power  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  grand  mufti. 

MttGGE,  Thbodob,  a  German  novelist,  born 
in  Berlin,  Nov.  8, 1806.  He  was  in  commercial 
and  military  life  previous  to  his  academical 
studies.  Among  his  more  important  novels 
are:  Die  Vendierin  (8  vols.,  Berlin,  1887); 
T&ruserin  und  GrMn  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1839) ; 
and  particularly  Toumint  Lewerture  (4  vols., 
Stuttgart,  1840),  which  gives  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  the  struggle  in  Hayti.  Among  his 
more  recent  productions  are  Der  Weihnachte- 
Aben^  (Berlin,  1858),  and  Afraja  (1854).  The 
latter,  a  Norwegian  and  Lapland  tale,  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Edward  Joy  Morris  (Phila- 
delphia, 1854;  4th  ed.,  1858),  and  a  French 
translation  of  it  is  included  in  the  Collection 
dee  meilleure  romaru  Strangers  (Paris,  1857). 
An  English  translation  of  his  "Switzerland," 
edited  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett,  was  published  in 
London  in  1848.  He  was  in  1850  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Berliner  NationaUeitung,  and 
for  some  time  conducted  its  literary  department. 
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His  novel  Avro  Spang,  treating  of  Norwegian 
life,  was  published  in  1860. 

MUGGLETON,  Ludowiok,  an  English  fana- 
tic, who  in  conjunction  with  John  Beeve  found- 
ed the  sect  of  die  Mugrietonians,  born  in  1609, 
died  in  March,  1698.  In  1651,  abandoning  his 
trade,  that  of  a  tailor,  he  proclaimed  himself 
and  Reeve  the  "two  last  witnesses"  mentioned 
in  the  Apocalypse,  and  armed  with  power  to 
prophesy  and  to  punish  men.  They  commenced 
their  mission  by  denouncing  all  religious  sects, 
especially  Banters  and  Quakers.  In  1656  ap- 
peared an  exposition  of  their  doctrines  under 
the  title  of  u  The  Divine  Looking  Glass."  They 
held  that  God  has  the  body  of  a  man,  that  there 
is  no  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Trinity,  and 
that  God,  descending  to  earth  and  suffering  on 
the  cross,  left  Elias  as  his  vicegerent  in  heaven 
during  his  absence.  They  were  attacked  by 
William  Penn  in  a  book  called  "The New  Wit- 
nesses proved  Old  Heretics."  Muggleton  was 
arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  blasphemy  in 
1676.  The  first  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  in  1756.  In  1882  another  edi- 
tion appeared  in  8  vols.  4to.,  which  included 
not  merely  his  own  rhapsodies,  but  also  those 
of  his  coadjutor  Beeve,  together  with  several 
tracts  by  others  of  the  sect 

MUHLENBERG.  I.  Pbtkr,  a  major-general 
in  the  American  revolutionary  army,  son  of 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  the  found- 
er of  the  German  Lutheran  church  in  America, 
horn  at  Trappe,  Montgomery  co.,  Penn.,  Oct  1, 
1746,  died  near  Philadelphia,  Oct.  1, 1807.  He 
was  educated  for  the  ministry,  was  ordained  in 
England,  and  preached  at  Woodstock,  Ya.  His 
last  sermon  was  upon  the  duties  men  owe  their 
country ;  and  saying :  "  There  is  a  time  for  all 
things — a  time  to  preach  and  a  time  to  fight — 
and  now  is  the  time  to  fight,"  he  stripped  off 
his  gown  after  the  service,  appeared  in  full  uni- 
form, read  his  commission  as  colonel,  and  form- 
ed a  regiment  among  his  parishioners.  He 
participated  in  several  battles,  was  made  briga- 
dier-general in  1777,  and  major-general  at  the 
close  of  the  revolution.  After  the  war  he  re- 
moved to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  supreme  executive  council, 
and  in  1785  became  vice-president  of  the  com* 
monwealth.  He  served  as  representative  in 
congress  from  1789  to  1791,  from  1798  to  1795, 
and  from  1799  to  1801.  In  1801  he  was  elect- 
ed U.  S.  senator,  but  resigned  the  next  year, 
and  was  appointed  supervisor  of  the  revenue 
for  the  distriot  of  Pennsylvania,  From  1808 
till  his  death  he  held  the  office  of  collector  of 
the  port  of  Philadelphia.  H.  Henby  Ebnst, 
DJ).,  an  American  clergyman  and  botanist, 
brother  of  the  preoeding,  born  in  New  Provi- 
dence, Montgomery  co.,  Penn.,  Nov.  17, 1758, 
died  in  Lancaster,  May  28, 1815.  At  the  age 
of  10  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Halle  in 
Germany,  and  remained  there  till  1770,  pursu- 
ing a  course  of  literary  and  theological  study. 
In  that  year  he  returned  to  America,  was  or- 
dained by  the  Lutheran  synod,  and  became  in 


1774  third  minister  and  assistant  to  his  father, 
then  pastor  of  the  Philadelphia  congregation. 
During  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  -by  the 
British  in  1777,  he  retired  to  the  country, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  bot- 
any. In  1780  he  became  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Lancaster,  and  there  remained  till  his  death. 
His  scientific  attainments  were  extensive,  but 
in  botany  he  was  especially  distinguished.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  American  philosophical 
society  in  1786,  of  the  OeselUchaft  Natur/orschm- 
der  Freunde  in  Berlin  in  1798,  of  the  philosophi- 
cal and  physical  societies  of  Gdttingen  in  1802, 
and  of  various  other  associations  in  Sweden 
and  Germany.  His  chief  works  are :  Catalog** 
Plantarum  America  SepUntrionalU  (Lancas- 
ter, 1818),  and  Deseriptio  Uberior  Graminium. 

mCHLENBBUCH,  Ghbistian  Friedrich,  a 
German  jurist,  born  at  Rostock,  Oct.  8, 1785, 
died  in  Gdttingen,  July  17, 1848.  He  was  suc- 
cessively professor  at  Rostock,  Greifswalde,  K5- 
nigsberg,  Halle,  and  from  1888  till  his  death  at 
GO ttingen.  He  ranks  among  the  most  eminent 
jurists  of  the  present  century.  Among  his 
works  are:  DoctrinaPandectarum  (Halle,  1828- 
'5),  and  Lehrhich  des  Pandektenrechts  (1886-7), 
which  have  passed  through  many  editions. 

MUHLENBURG,  a  Vf.  co.  of  Ky..  bounded 
N.  E.  by  Green  river  and  W.  by  Pond  river,  its 
principal  branch;  area,  480  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1850,  9,809,  of  whom  1,522  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  generally  fertile. 
It  contains  coal  and  iron  mines  near  Green 
river.  The  productions  in  1860  were  495,828 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  74,020  of  oats,  685,050 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  20,250  of  wool.  There 
were  10  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  1  tannery,  and 
87  churches.    Capital,  Greenville. 

MtJHLHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Saxony,  on  the  Unstrutt,  20  m.  N.  W.  from 
Erfurt;  pop.  about  14,000.  It  is  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  was  formerly  a  free  city  of  the 
empire.  It  is  chiefly  memorable  for  having 
been  the  head-quarters  of  Munzer,  the  leader 
of  the  peasants1  war,  and  the  scene  of  his  exe- 
cution in  1525. 

MttHLHAUSEN,  a  town  of  France.    See 

MULHOTJSE. 

MULATTO  (Sp.  mulccto,  from  mulo,  a  mule), 
the  offspring  of  parents  one  of  whom  is  black  and 
the  other  white.  The  mulatto  is  of  yellowish 
color  with  frizzled  hair,  and  in  features  and  dis- 
position exhibits  commonly  more  resemblance 
to  the  white  than  to  the  black  race.  Mulattoes 
are  numerous  in  the  United  States,  and  are  still 
more  abundant  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  America.  In  the  old  world 
many  individual  mulattoes  are  found  in  Turkey, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  and  on  all  the  coasts . 
of  Africa.  In  south  Africa  the  people  called 
the  Griquas  are  mulattoes,  descended  on  one 
aide  from  the  Dutch  and  on  the  other  from 
the  Hottentots.  In  northern  Afrioa  the  pop- 
ulation of  Egypt  and  of  the  Barbary  States 
has  been  from  remote  antiquity  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  mulatto  origin.    The  republic  of  Do- 
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zninioa  in  the  island  of  Hayti,  the  oldest  civil- 
ized community  in  the  western  hemisphere,  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  mulattoes. 

MULBERRY,  the  name  of  various  trees  and 
their  fruit,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  ur- 
ticacea,  and  constituting  a  group  by  themselves. 
The  black  or  common  mulberry  {morns  nigra, 
Jinn.)  is  a  deciduous  tree,  native  of'  Persia, 
growing  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  with  an  ir- 
regularly branching  top,  cultivated  in  England 
ever  since  1548.  The  leaves  are  broadly  heart- 
shaped,  unequally  serrate,  and  very  rough ;  the 
fruit  is  sessile,  of  a  dark  purple  color,  and, 
though  called  a  berry,  is  in  fact  a  spike,  com- 
posed of  the  succulent,  conglomerated  axes, 
calyces,  and  carpels.  The  flowers  of  the  mul- 
berry tree  are  either  monoecious  or  dioecious, 
and  have  a  4-parted  calyx,  ovate  sepals,  4  sta- 
mens, the  filaments  of  which  elastically  expand, 
an  ovary  of  2  cells,  one  of  which  disappears, 
and  2  filiform  styles.  It  is  asserted  that  this 
species  lives  for  a  long  time,  individual  speci- 
mens of  the  tree  being  known  in  England  more 
than  800  years  old.  Its  roots  are  equally  tena- 
cious of  life.  The  ancients  seem  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  species,  it  being  mentioned 
by  Ovid  and  Pliny,  the  latter  calling  it  the 
"  wisest  of  trees,"  because  it  is  so  slow  in  put- 
ting forth  its  leaves.  Mention  is  likewise  made 
of  it  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Shakespeare's 
mulberry,  which  was  planted  in  his  garden  at 
New  Place,  Stratford,  was  the  black  mulberry, 
as  is  well  ascertained.  The  black  mulberry  is 
cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  very  whole- 
some and  palatable.  When  to  be  used  at  the 
dessert,  it  should  be  freshly  gathered  and  be 
so  ripe  as  to  drop  from  the  tree.  From  the 
fruit  a  sirup  is  prepared,  thought  excellent  for 
sore  throats ;  and  sometimes  its  juice  is  mixed 
with  that  of  apples,  forming  a  deep  port- wine- 
colored  beverage  known  as  mulberry  cider. 
Hie  black  mulberry  grows  very  well  as  far 
north  as  Massachusetts,  and  Downing  mentions 
it  as  thriving  on  the  Hudson  river  80  miles 
above  the  city  of  New  York.  It  may  be  prop- 
agated from  seeds,  cuttings,  or  layers,  the 
last  being  the  surest  and  best  way,  as  thereby 
the  finest  varieties  having  monoecious  flow- 
ers can  be  secured.  It  thrives  best  in  a  light, 
rich,  and  moderately  dry  soil. — The  red  mul- 
berry (M.  rubra,  Linn.)  is  a  native  species,  with 
large,  rough,  heart-ovate,  serrate  (and  on  the 
younger  shoots,  lobed)  leaves,  and  dark  purple 
fruit,  found  wild  in  rich  woods  from  New 
England  to  Illinois  and  southward.  Its  stem 
rises  to  the  height  of  15  to  25  feet  or  even  more, 
with  numerous  spreading  branches  at  the  sum- 
mit. Its  flowers  are  greenish,  small,  and  nu- 
merous. Its  wood  is  exceedingly  durable,  and 
valued  for  making  posts.  Its  fruit,  according 
to  Darlington,  is  more  admired  than  that  of 
any  other  species. — The  white  mulberry  (M. 
alba,  Linn.)  is  an  adventitious  tree  from  Eu- 
rope, becoming  naturalized  around  houses.  Its 
stem  attains  the  height  of  20  to  25  feet,  and 
lias  a  much  branching  top.    Its  leaves,  espe- 


cially in  the  younger  plants,  are  large,  from  4 
to  12  inches  long,  partially  lobed,  unequally 
orenate,  serrate,  and  borne  on  petioles  an  inch 
long,  having  lance-linear  stipules  at  their  bases. 
The  fruit,  when  mature,  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
color,  but  sometimes  inclining  to  a  dark  pur- 
ple tint  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Persia, 
and  was  introduced  into  England  with  the 
black  mulberry,  and  into  America  about  a  cen- 
tury since.  The  foliage  of  the  white  mulberry 
is  preferred  in  the  raising  of  the  silkworm,  al- 
though the  other  species  will  answer  if  their 
leaves  are  young  and  tender.  A  variety  with 
larger  foliage  and  of  a  smaller  sized  stem  was 
in  much  repute  some  years  since,  known  as  the 
many-stemmed  mulberry  (M.  muUicaulu),  and 
attracted  universal  attention.  It  was  describ- 
ed by  Kenrick  ("  New  American  Orohardist," 
Boston,  1885)  as  differing  from  all  others  in  the 
property  which  the  roots  possessed  of  throw- 
ing up  numerous  flexible  stalks,  for  the  great 
length  which  these  stalks  acquired  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  for  the  facility  of  propagation 
from  cuttings  and  layers,  and  for  the  thinness 
and  succulency  of  the  leaves ;  in  a  rich  and 
humid  soil  its  growth  was  extremely  rapid,  and 
prolonged  to  a  late  period  in  the  autumn.  Its 
fruit  is  said  to  be  edible,  and  is  probably  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  white  mulberry. — The  paper 
mulberry  (Broumnetia  papyrtfera,  Yentenat) 
was  introduced  into  the  united  States  a  few 
years  ago  as  a  shade  tree ;  but  on  account  of  its 
producing  bo  many  suckers  from  its  roots,  it 
was  soon  considered  unfit  for  the  purpose.  Its 
trunk  reaches  to  the  height  of  about  25  feet ; 
its  leaves  are  mostly  undivided,  roundish  ovate 
or  subcordate,  rough  above,  downy  beneath, 
8  to  8  inches  long,  supported  by  petioles  1  to 
8  inches  in  length ;  the  flowers  are  dioecious, 
the  staminate  being  in  a  sort  of  loose  amenta, 
and  the  pistillate  in  dense  clustered  heads. 
From  the  inner  bark  of  the  trunk,  a  kind  of 
tough  paper,  used  as  a  substitute  for  cloth,  is 
prepared  by  the  South  sea  islanders.  The 
India  or  China  paper,  used  for  taking  proofs 
of  engravings,  is  also  made  of  the  inner  bark. 
The  wood  however  is  soft,  spongy,  and  of  little 
value.  The  Japanese,  according  to  Sampler, 
reduce  the  bark  to  a  soft  pulp  and  dry  it  in 
sheets,  somewhat  like  the  old  mode  of  Euro- 
pean paper  making. 

M  ULDER,  Gbsabd  Johannes,  a  Dutch  chem- 
ist, born  in  Utrecht  in  1802.  He  studied  medi- 
cine at  the  university  of  Utrecht,  and  in  1825  es- 
tablished himself  in  Amsterdam  as  a  practising 
physician.  In  1827  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  botany  and  chemistry  in  the  medical  school 
of  Amsterdam,  but  resigned  the  office  in  1880 
because  his  practice  absorbed  his  time.  In  1841 
he  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  Utreoht,  a 
position  which  he  still  holds.  His  chief  work 
is  his  w  Chemistry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Physiology,"  translated  into  English  by  Dr. 
Fromberg,  in  whioh  he  deduced  as  the  result 
of  a  number  of  original  inquiries  the  existence 
in  animals  of  a  substance  which  he  calls  upro- 
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teine,"  which  they  derive  ready  formed  from 
plants.  The  results  of  this  discovery  are  an* 
nounced  by  Dr.  Johnston,  in  an  introduction  to 
the  English  edition  of  Mulder's  work,  to  be  as 
follows:  "1.  That  this  proteine  formed  the 
basis  of  a  large  group  of  animal  substances, 
the  albuminous  group,  comprising  fibrine,  albu- 
men, caseine,  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye, 
the  hair,  horn,  &c  2.  That  in  these  substances 
the  proteine  was  combined  with  oxygen,  sul- 
phur, or  phosphorus,  or  with  two  of  these 
bodies,  or  with  all  the  three ;  and  that  the  pro- 
portions of  these  separate  elements  determined 
the  special  qualities  of  each  compound  of  the 
albuminous  group.  8.  That  the  sap  and  leaves, 
but  especially  the  seeds  of  plants,  contained 
proteine  in  combination  with  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus as  it  is  found  in  the  animal  body ;  and 
that  the  gluten  of  wheat,  the  legumine  of  the 
bean,  and  the  nitrogenous  substances  generally 
which  are  found  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  were 
compounds  of  this  kind.  4.  That  these  sub- 
stances were  formed  by  the  plant  out  of  the 
food  drawn  by  its  several  parts  from  the  air 
and  from  the  soil ;  that  it  produced  them  for 
the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  digestive  labor, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  animal,  of  supplying  it  with 
food  fitted  directly  to  form  and  nourish  its  mus- 
cular and  albuminous  parts ;  and  that  the  ani- 
mal received  its  whole  supply  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial out  of  which  these  parts  were  to  be  built 
up  from  the  vegetable  food  on  which  it  lived." 
The  publication  of  this  discovery  involved  Mul- 
der in  a  controversy  with  Liebig,  who  doubt- 
ed the  existence  of  proteine  as  an  independent 
chemical  compound ;  his  reply  to  the  latter  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Br.  Fromberg. 

MULE.    See  Ass. 

MULGRAVE  or  Mille  Islands,  a  group  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Hadack  chain,  which 
forms  the  eastern  part  of  the  Marshall  archi- 
pelago in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean.  Their  extent  is 
not  very  well  determined,  but  the  surrounding 
reefs  have  been  examined  for  about  40  m.,  and 
after  a  careful  search  only  one  pass  for  ships 
and  another  for  boats  could  be  found.  Some 
of  the  islands  are  mere  coral  rocks  covered  by 
the  sea  at  high  tide,  but  nearly  all  have  deep 
water  close  to  the  reefs.  When  they  reach  the 
level  of  the  water,  however,  they  become,  like 
the  islands  already  formed,  covered  by  sand  and 
vegetation.  Some  of  them  are  of  considerable 
size,  and  have  clumps  of  cocoanut  and  bread- 
fruit trees. 

MULGRAVE,  Constanttkb  John  Phtpps, 
baron,  an  English  navigator,  born  in  1744, 
died  in  1792.  He  early  entered  the  British 
navy,  commanded  a  north-east  arctic  explor- 
ing expedition  in  1778,  and  returned  the  same 
year  after  having  reached  lat  80°  48'  N., 
beyond  which  an  impenetrable  field  of  ice 
stretched  as  far  as  could  be  seen.  Lord  Mul- 
grave  was  afterward  commissioner  of  the  ad- 
miralty. He  published  a  "  Journal  of  a  Voyage 
toward  the  North  Pole"  (London,  1774).  His 
brother,  afterward  created  Viscount  Normanby 


and  Earl  Mulgrave,  served  with  distinction  in 
the  British  army  during  the  American  war. 

MULGRAVE,  John  Sheffield,  earl  of,  roar* 
quia  of  Normanby  and  duke  of  Buckingham- 
shire, an  English  statesman  and  poet,  born  in 
1649,  died  Feb.  24,  1721.    He  was  mostly  self- 
educated.    At  the  age  of  17  he  volunteered  in 
the  navy,  but  did  not  see  an  action,  and  soon 
after  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  troop 
of  horse.    In  1672  he  entered  the  navy  again, 
sailed  under  Lord  Ossory,  and  was  shortly  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  a  ship;  but  forsook 
the  sea  a  second  time  and  raised  a  regiment  of 
foot,  of  which  he  acted  as  colonel  during  the 
Dutch  war.    He  entered  the  French  service  to 
learn  the  art  of  war  under  Turenne,  and  on  his 
return  to  England  was  appointed  lieutenant  of 
Yorkshire  and  governor  of  Hull ;  but  having 
presumed  to  aspire  for  the  hand  of  the  princess 
Anne,  the  king  sent  him  in  1680  to  relieve  Tan- 
gier from  the  Moors,  with  the  intention,   it 
was  said,  that  he  should  perish  in  the  leaky  ves- 
sel which  carried  him.    On  his  return  he  was 
restored  to  favor,  and  on  the  accession  of  James 
II.  was  made  lord  chamberlain  and  admitted  to 
the  privy  council  and  the  high  commission.    He 
made  his  submission  to  William  of  Orange,  was 
created  marquis  of  Normanby  in  1694,  after- 
ward obtained  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  became 
lord  privy  seal  (1702),  and  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  north  riding  of  Yorkshire  under  Queen 
Anne,  and  in  1707  was  made  first  duke  of  Nor- 
manby and  then  of  Buckinghamshire.   Through 
jealousy  of  Marlborough  he  resigned  the  privy 
seal  and  joined  in  a  motion  for  inviting  the 
princess  Sophia  to  England.    On  the  change  of 
ministry  in  1710  he  became  lord  chamberlain 
of  the  household.    Under  George  L  he  held  no 
office. — Like  Montague  and  some  other  titled 
rhymesters  of  the  period,  Lord  Mulgrave  is  best 
known  by  what  is  really  his  slightest  claim  to 
be  remembered.    His  most  famous  work  is  the 
"  Essay  on  Satire,"  which  he  is  thought  by  some 
to  have  written  in  conjunction  with  Dryden, 
and  for  which  Dryden  received  a  beating  at  the 
instigation  of  the  earl  of  Rochester,  though  he 
probably  had  no  hand  in  it  beyond  revising  it 
Lord  Mulgrave's  "  Essay  on  Poetry"  was  praised 
by  Dryden  and  Pope,  but  is  now  forgotten. 

MULHOUSE,  Muhlhausen,  or  Muijiaxtskn; 
a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  HamV 
Rhin,  on  the  111,  804  m.  S.  E.  from  Paris,  19  m. 
W.  from  Basel,  and  70  m.  from  Strasbourg ;  pop. 
in  1856,  29,574.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  a 
new  town;  the  former  upon  an  island,  the 
latter  on  the  right  bank  of  the  111.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  Mulhouse 
has  become  one  of  the  important  seats  of  in- 
dustry in  France.  Upward  of  7,000  persons 
from  the  country  now  daily  resort  for  employ- 
ment to  the  town.  An  entirely  new  quarter 
has  recently  sprung  up,  chiefly  peopled  by 
those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
prints  and  muslins.  Cotton  printing  was  first 
introduced  there  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury by  Samuel  Koechlin,  whose  descendants 
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are  still,  under  the  firm  of  Koeohlin  brothers, 
at  the  head  of  the  principal  manufactures.  The 
Naghelin  spinning  factory  employs  nearly  100,- 
000  spindles.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  of 
Mulhouse  received  medals  at  the  French  exhi- 
bition of  1865.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Mulhouse  and  its  territory 
once  formed  part  of  the  Swiss  confederation, 
but  were  united  to  France  in  1798. 

MULL,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  forming 
part  of  Argyleshire,  is  situated  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  strait  termed  the  sound  of  Mull ;  area, 
801  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  8,369.  The  coast  is 
rocky,  and  deeply  indented.  The  surface  is 
mountainous,  Bemnore,  its  highest  summit, 
attaining  an  altitude  of  8,168  feet.  The  most 
remarkable  natural  objects  are  the  caverns  and 
basaltic  columns  and  arches  that  occur  around 
its  shores.  The  soil  is  chiefly  devoted  to  pas- 
turage. Herring  and  white  fish  are  caught  off 
the  coasts.  Mull  is  subdivided  into  8  parishes, 
and  contains  several  villages,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  Tobermory  near  the  K  £.  ex- 
tremity of  the  island. 

MULLEIN,  the  name  of  biennial  herbs  of 
the  genus  terbaseum,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  of  scrophvlariacca,  having  a  persistent 
calyx,  an  irregular,  personate  corolla,  5  sta- 
mens, the  5th  being  destitute  of  anther,  or  only 
2  stamens,  the  2d  pair  being  suppressed  or 
abortive.  The  common  mullein  (  V.  thaptus, 
Linn.)  is  a  tall  plant,  introduced  from  Europe, 
and  growing  universally  upon  thin,  sandy,  ana 
sterile  soils,  marking  by  its  excessive  abundance 
a  negligent  husbandry.  The  lobes  of  the  co- 
rolla are  only  a  little  unequal,  the  stamens  are 
5  in  number,  all  the  filaments  of  which?  or  at 
least  the  8  upper,  are  woolly ;  the  style  is  flat- 
tened at  its  apex ;  the  capsule  is  ovoid  or  glo- 
bose, and  filled  with  numerous,  rugose-pitted 
seeds.  The  flowers  are  conspicuously  showy, 
in  a  dense  terminal  spike,  and  of  a  handsome 
bright  yellow  color.  The  entire  plant  is  cover- 
ed with  a  hairy,  tomentose  pubescence,  which 
renders  the  large  radical  leaves  soft,  like  the 
cloth  of  velvet ;  the  hairs  are  stellate,  each  hair 
composed  of  7  primary  rays  with  smaller  and 
more  delicate  intermediate  ones.  The  proper- 
ties of  the  mullein,  according  to  lindley,  are 
poisonous  in  the  seeds  and  flowers ;  the  foliage 
is  acrid  and  bitterish.  As  a  domestic  remedy 
in  sore  throat,  the  broader  leaves  are  dried  and 
bound  around  the  throat  to  produce  a  slight 
local  irritation.  Were  it  not  for  its  rapidity  in 
covering  neglected  fields  by  the  vegetating  of  its 
innumerable  seeds  falling  around,  the  mullein 
might  be  more  esteemed  on  account  of  its  com- 
manding and  showy  exterior,  and  perhaps  hold 
a  place  m  the  garden.  The  moth  mullein  (  V. 
blattaria,  Linn.)  has  a  stem  2  to  5  feet  high ; 
its  leaves  are  2  to  6  inches  long,  the  lower  dif- 
fering in  shape  from  the  upper,  which  are  ses- 
sile and  clasping,  while  the  former  are  petio- 
late  and  sometimes  pinnatifid ;  its  flowers  are 
borne  upon  a  long,  leafy  raceme ;  each  flower  is 


exserted  on  a  pedicel  about  an  inch  long,  which 
renders  the  spike  lighter  and  more  open ;  the 
color  of  the  flowers  is  either  a  bright  yellow 
or  white  tinted  with  purplish.  The  moth  mul- 
lein has  become  a  rather  familiar  weed  in  Penn- 
sylvania; in  Massachusetts  it  is  only  seen  by 
the  wayside  as  an  estray  from  some  garden. 
Under  cultivation  it  blossoms  from  July  till 
the  early  frosts,  and  is  esteemed  as  a  border 
plant,  the  white  flowering  variety  being  pre- 
ferred. The  white  mullein  (  V.  b/chnitis,  Linn.) 
is  an  adventitious  plant  from  Europe,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  some  localities  by  the  roadsides  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  sandy  fields  in  portions  of 
the  state  of  New  York ;  its  stem  and  branches 
are  angled  above,  and  clothed  with  a  thin, 
powdery  woolliness ;  its  leaves  are  ovate,  acute, 
not  decurrent,  green  on  their  upper  surface; 
its  flowers  are  usually  yellow,  and  are  borne 
on  a  pyramidal  panicle.  This  species  is  said 
to  hybridize  freely  with  the  common  mullein. 
There  are  several  other  species  of  wrbascum, 
some  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  gardens 
on  account  of  their  flowers.  Persoon  enumer- 
ates as  many  as  25  growing  spontaneously  in 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe. 

MULLER,  Albert  A.,  an  American  clergy- 
man and  poet,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  O.,  about 
1800.  He  was  educated  in  that  city,  and  pub- 
lished in  1825  a  volume  of  poems  which  at- 
tracted much  attention.  One  of  his  lyrics,  after 
being  generally  copied  by  the  newspapers,  was 
finally  adopted  into  the  early  American  edi- 
tions of  Moore's  sacred  or  Hebrew  melodies,  of 
which  it  formed  the  opening  poem.  He  after- 
ward went  to  the  south-west,  and  all  traces  of 
him  have  been  lost 

MtTLLER,  Charles  Louis,  a  French  painter, 
born  in  Paris?  Dec.  27, 1815.  He  studied  with 
Cogniet  and  in  the  school  of  fine  arts,  and  first 
exhibited  in  1837;  from  1850  to  1858  he  was 
director  of  the  manufactory  of  Gobelin  tapes- 
tries. Among  his  chief  works  are  the  "Mar- 
trydom  of  St.  Bartholomew,"  the  "  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,"  "Primavera,"  "Lady  Mac- 
beth," and  the  "Appeal  of  the  Victims  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror ;"  the  last,  a  large  piece  con- 
taining many  portraits  of  historical  persons,  is 
his  most  powerful  work.  Another  large  his- 
torical picture  by  him,  entitled  Vive  Pern- 
pereuty  illustrating  an  episode  in  the  battle  be- 
fore Paris,  March  80,  1814,  attracted  much  at- 
tention at  the  great  exposition  of  1855,  and  se- 
cured for  the  painter  a  medal  of  the  first  class. 
To  distinguish  him  from  the  numerous  painters 
of  his  name,  he  is  called  u  Muller  of  Paris." 

MffLLER,  Friedrioh,  a  German  painter  and 
poet,  born  in  Creuznach  in  1750,  died  in  Rome, 
April  28,  1825.  He  early  devoted  himself  to 
painting  and  copperplate  engraving,  and  in  his 
18th  year  published  several  collections  of  etch- 
ings, which  attracted  much  attention  from  their 
originality.  In  1776  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
studied  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo ;  but  his 
taste  for  the  grotesque  constantly  increased  and 
gave  a  fantastic  character  to  his  productions. 
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He  Btands  higher  as  a  poet  than  an  engraver; 
he  wrote  idyls,  romances,  ballads,  and  dramas. 
He  was  usually  called  "  Mailer  the  Painter." 

MOTiLER,  Gebhabd  Fiuedbioh,  a  German 
traveller  and  historian,  born  in  Herford,  West- 
phalia, in  1705,  died  in  Moscow  in  Oct.  1788. 
He  studied  at  Leipsio,  was  recommended  by 
Prof.  Mencke,  one  of  his  teachers,  to  the  Rus- 
sian government,  and  filled  various  offices  in 
the  academy  founded  by  Peter  the  Great.  In 
1780  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history,  and 
the  same  year  made  a  tour  through  Germany, 
Holland,  and  England.  In  1783  he  accompanied 
the  expedition  of  Gmelin  and  De  Lisle  to  Sibe- 
ria, and  returned  in  Feb.  1748,  having  spent 
nearly  10  years  in  studying  the  geography  and 
antiquities  of  that  country.  In  1747  he  was  ap- 
pointed historiographer  of  the  Russian  empire, 
in  1754  secretary  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  in 
1766  keeper  of  the  archives  at  Moscow,  and 
afterward  was  made  councillor  of  state  and  in- 
vested with  the  order  of  Vladimir.  The  work 
by  which  he  is  best  known  is  the  "  Collections 
for  the  History  of  Russia"  (9  vols.,  1782-764). 
He  also  wrote  a  description  of  Siberia,  an  ac- 
count of  travels  and  discoveries  made  by  the 
Russians,  an  essay  on  the  origin  of  the  Cossacks, 
and  many  other  works.  He  has  been  called  the 
father  of  Russian  history.  Muller  wrote  French, 
Latin,  Russian,  and  German  with  equal  ease. 

MtlLLER,  Johaxh  Gotthabd  von,  a  Ger- 
man engraver,  born  in  Bernhausen,  near  Stutt- 
gart, May  4, 1747,  died  in  Stuttgart,  March  14, 
1880.  He  was  educated  as  an  engraver  in  Paris 
under  Wille,  and  in  1802  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  engraving  in  the  academy  of  arts  in 
Stuttgart.  His  prints  do  not  exceed  83  in 
'  number.  Among  the  best  are  the  "  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,"  after  Trumbull's  picture,  Ra- 
phael's Madonna  delta  seggiola.  a  St.  Catharine 
with  two  angels  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
portraits  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Schiller.— Johann 
Fbibdbioh  Wilhslm,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Stuttgart  in  1782,  died  near  Pima,  Saxony, 
May  3,  1816.  After  a  careful  art  training 
under  his  father,  he  was  sent  to  complete  his 
studies  in  Paris,  where  in  1808  he  executed  the 
"St.  John  about  to  write  the  Revelation,"  after 
Domenichino,  and  "  Adam  and  Eve  under  the 
Tree  of  Life,"  after  Raphael.  In  1809  he  re- 
oeived  a  commission  from  Rittner.  a  print  seller 
of  Dresden,  to  engrave  Raphael's  famous  Ma- 
donna di  San  Sisto  in  the  Dresden  gallery, 
which  employed  him  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  As  the  plate  proceeded  toward  com- 
pletion his  interest  in  it  seemed  to  increase; 
and  finally,  against  the  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  its  ex- 
ecution, neglecting  health  and  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life.  In  1814  he  removed  to  Dresden 
and  accepted  a  professorship  of  engraving  in 
the  academy  there;  but  when  the  plate  was 
completed  the  overtasked  powers  of  the  artist 
yielded  suddenly  with  the  cessation  of  his  la- 
bors, and  he  expired  a  few  weeks  afterward, 
too  late  to  see  a  finished  proof  of  the  engrav- 


ing.   It  is  one  of  the  finest  achievements  of  his 
art.    Muller  engraved  only  18  plates. 

MULLER,  Johannes,  a  German  physiologist, 
born  in  Coblentz^July  14, 1801,  died  in  Berlin, 
April  28,  1858.  He  studied  in  the  gymnasium 
of  his  native  city  until  1819,  intending  to  be- 
come a  priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
In  that  year  he  removed  to  the  university  of 
Bonn,  where  he  conceived  such  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  pursuit  of  science,  that,  following  the 
example  of  Boerhaave  and  Cuvier,  he  aban- 
doned his  theological  studies  and  determined  to 
become  a  physician.  At  the  age  of  21  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  went  to  Berlin  to  fin- 
ish his  studies  and  pass  his  state  examination. 
Here,  under  theinfluence  of  Hegel  and  of  Ru- 
dolph!, he  was  induced  to  reject  the  theory  of 
Schelling,  which  "traced  back  all  phenomena 
to  the  idea  of  the  absolute,"  and  with  reference 
to  which  his  previous  studies  had  been  con- 
ducted, and  to  recognize  no  system  of  physiol- 
ogy which  is  not  founded  upon  a  severe  philo- 
sophical observation  of  nature.  Returning  to 
Bonn  in  1824,  he  was  appointed  a  Prvcatdo- 
cent  or  tutor  in  the  university,  in  which  capa- 
city he  lectured  on  general  and  comparative 
anatomy,  physiology  and  embryology,  general 
pathology  and  pathological  anatomy,  and  at  one 
time  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear.  His 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  study  and  experi- 
ments, and  he  even  attempted  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent to  practise  medicine.  Under  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  pursuits  his  health  gave  way,  but  by 
the  aid  or  the. government  he  was  enabled  to 
restore  it  by  travel  and  relaxation ;  and  upon 
his  return  to  Bonn  in  1826  he  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  extraordinary  professor  of  physiol- 
ogy and  anatomy  in  the  university,  and  in 
1880  to  that  of  professor.  In  1883,  a  few  months 
after  the  death  of  Rudolphi,  although  but  31 
years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  chair 
of  anatomy  vacated  by  him  at  Berlin,  and  which 
was  then  considered  the  first  in  that  department 
of  science  in  Europe.  In  this  position  he  re- 
mained until  the  close  of  his  life,  ranking  among 
the  first  of  living  physiologists,  and  giving  the 
direction  to  the  study  of  medicine  in  Berlin 
and  probably  throughout  Germany.  To  the 
effect  of  his  publications  may  in  a  great  meas- 
ure be  ascribed  the  recognition  of  medicine 
as  one  of  the  natural  sciences.  He  generally 
passed  his  vacations  in  exploring  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  or  other  coasts  of  Europe, 
and  became  a  great  favorite  with  the  people  on 
the  coast  of  Trieste,  Nice,  Messina,  and  other 
places,  who  called  him  the  illustrimtno  profes- 
8oro  Tedetco.  He  barely  escaped  with  his  life  in 
1858,  while  travelling  over  the  St.  Gotthard,  and 
again  in  1855  in  a  voyage  from  Bergen  to  Ham- 
burg, when  from  a  collision  one  of  his  pupils, 
"Wilhelm  Schmidt,  was  lost  with  many  others. 
Muller  was  a  heavily  built  man  of  middle  size, 
of  great  muscular  strength,  and  strongly  marked 
features.  His  benevolence  was  equal  to  the 
excessive  modesty  of  his  disposition;  and  al- 
though abrupt  in  his  manners,  he  was  genial 
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and  affectionate.  As  early  as  1825  his  severe 
intellectual  labors  brought  on  a  nervous  fever, 
which  also  prostrated  him  in  1848 ;  his  anxiety 
in  regard  to  the  severe  illness  of  his  wife  and 
one  of  his  sons  again  impaired  his  health  in  1857- 
'8 ;  and  he  finally  died  from  apoplexy.  His  re- 
mains were  borne  to  the  grave  by  20  of  his  pupils, 
and  the  funeral  was  attended  by  the  principal 
scientific,  literary,  and  public  men  of  the  Prus- 
sian capital,  including  his  friend  Humboldt 
His  publications,  numbering  upward  of  100,  and 
of  which  a  list  of  87  is  contained  in  the  3d  vol- 
ume of  the  Bibliographia  Zoologies  et  Geologic*, 
published  in  1852  by  the  Ray  society,  embrace 
nearly  every  subject  in  comparative  anatomy 
and  physiology,  not  one  of  which  has  failed  to 
receive  new  and  valuable  illustrations  from  his 
'hand.  Human  physiology  undoubtedly  owes 
to  his  efforts  its  elevation  from  the  position  of 
a  speculative  to  that  of  a  positive  science.  His 
most  important  work  is  his  "  Manual  of  the 
Physiology  of  Man"  (Handbuch  der  Physiologic 
des  Menschen,  4th  ed.,  2  vols.,  Coblentz,  1851), 
containing  his  observations  published  in  the 
journals  and  transactions  of  various  European 
scientific  bodies,  and  of  which  translations  have 
appeared  in  France  and  England.  Subsequent 
to  1834  he  established  and  became  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Archiv  Jut  Anatomie,  Phy- 
siologie und  wissenschaftliche  Medicin,  a  peri- 
odical scientific  publication  containing  an 
annual  report  of  the  progress  of  anatomical 
and  physiological  science.  Among  his  other 
works  are:  De  Respiration*  Foetus  (Leipsic, 
1823),  a  prize  dissertation;  Zur  vergleichen- 
den  Physiologie  des  Gesiehtsinnes  des  Men- 
schen  und  der  Thieve  (Leipsic,  1826) ;  Grundriss 
der  Vorlesungen  fiber  die  Physiologie  (Bonn, 
1827);  Grundriss  der  Vorlesungen  uber  allge- 
meine  Pathologie  (Bonn,  1829) ;  Weber  die  or- 
ganischen  Iferven  der  ereetilen  mdnnlichen  Ge- 
sehleehtsorgane,  &c.  (Berlin,  1835).  He  also 
wrote  many  dissertations  on  subjects  not  alto- 
gether physiological,  including  the  structure 
and  classification  of  animals,  the  organs  of  the 
senses  inmen  and  animals,  &c.  Among  these  are : 
Mora  Ichthyologies  (Berlin,  1840) ;  Ueber  die 
phantastisehen  Gesiehtserscheinungen  (Ooblentz, 
1826);  Der  Tabak  in  geschichtlicher,  botani- 
sehery  chemischer  und  Utedizinischer  Hinsicht 
(Berlin,  1832) ;  Ueber  die  fossilen  Reste  der 
Zeuglodonten,  &c.  (Berlin,  1848) ;  Ueber  Sy- 
nopta  digitate  und  uber  die  Erzeugnung  von 
Schnecken  in  Eohihurien  (Berlin,  1852).  His 
latest  investigations  were  devoted  to  infusoria, 
and  their  results  were  published  in  the  summer 
of  1860.  He  founded  the  Zeitschrtftf&r  Phy- 
siologie und  vergleichende  anatomie,  which  has 
been  continued  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Peters, 
and  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  a  variety 
of  other  scientific  publications.  All  the  most 
prominent  living  physiologists  of  Germany  have 
been  formed  in  his  school. 

MttLLER,  Johannes  von,  a  Swiss  historian, 
born  in  Schaffhausen,  Jan.  8,  1752,  died  in  Cas- 
sel,  May  29, 1809.    He  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
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man,  and  was  originally  destined  for  the  church. 
He  attempted  to  write  a  history  of  Schaffhau- 
sen at  the  age  of  9.  In  1769  he  went  to  Gottin- 
gen.  where  he  studied  under  Heyne,  Walch,  and 
Schldzer.  On  his  return  in  1772  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Greek  in  the  Schaffhausen 
gymnasium,  and  in  the  same  year  published  a 
Latin  work  entitled  Belhim  Qimbricum.  At  this 
time  he  formed  a  close  intimacy  with  Bonstet- 
ten,  which  gave  rise  to  the  "  Letters  of  a  Young 
Scholar  to  his  Friend"  (1802).  Through  Bon- 
stetten's  recommendation  he  became,  in  Feb. 
1774,  tutor  in  the  family  of  Counsellor  Tronchin 
of  Geneva,  and  subsequently  lived  with  the  nat- 
uralist Bonnet  In  1778  he  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  on  universal  history,  which  were 
afterward  published  under  the  title  of  "  Twen- 
ty-Four Books  of  Universal  History,"  and  trans- 
lated into  English.  In  the  summer  of  1779  he 
completed  the  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of 
Switzerland,"  which  appeared  at  Bern  in  1780 
after  several  conflicts  with  the  censors  of  the 
press.  Soon  afterward  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where  he  published  his  "  Historic  Essays."  In 
May,  1781,  he  was  appointed  by  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  to  the  chair  of  history  at  Oassel,  and 
here  produced  his  treatise  "  On  the  Influence 
of  the  Ancients  upon  the  Moderns,"  and  his 
"  History  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Temporal 
Dominion  of  the  Pope  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
8th  Century."  He  also  published  a  work 
maintaining  that  the  sacerdotal  order  was  the 
defender  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  against 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  temporal  rulers,  and 
this  procured  him  many  friends  in  Borne  and 
in  Catholic  Germany.  In  1788  he  returned  to 
Geneva;  and  in  1786,  having  been  appointed 
court  councillor  and  librarian  at  Mentz,  he 
completed  there  the  second  volume  of  his 
"  History  of  Switzerland."  He  was  sent  in  1787 
as  an  envoy  to  Borne,  and  in  1791  was  created  a 
baron  of  the  empire.  "When  Mentz  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  in  1792  he  went  to  Vienna, 
and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  privy 
chancery  of  the  court  and  state.  Here  he  pub- 
lished several  political  treatises,  "  Precipitation 
and  the  Peace  of  the  Empire,"  "  The  Dangers 
of  the  Time,?  "The  Safest  Method  of  Obtain- 
ing Peace,"  and  others  urging  the  necessity  of  a 
close  union  and  harmony  among  the  German 
states.  In  1800,  having  been  appointed  first 
keeper  to  the  imperial  library,  he  devoted  him- 
self with  still  more  ardor  to  his  great  historical 
work.  In  1804  he  left  Vienna  and  went  to  Ber- 
lin, where  he  wrote  essays  on  Frederic  the 
Great,  on  the  ruin  of  the  liberty  of  the  an- 
cients, and  on  ancient  ohronology.  In  1806 
he  began  a  history  of  Frederic  the  Great, 
but  was  interrupted  by  the  political  disturb- 
ances which  took  place  in  consequence  of 
the  battle  of  Jena.  Having  been  treated  with 
marked  attention  by  Napoleon,  he  was  won 
over  to  his  side,  and  expressed  his  admira- 
tion in  so  decided  a  manner  in  an  oration  on  the 
glory  of  Frederic,  delivered  Jan.  29, 1807,  that 
he  became  an  object  of  suspicion  in  Prussia. 
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He  therefore  accepted  a  situation  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Tubingen,  but  on  his  way  thither 
was  appointed  by  Napoleon  secretary  of  state 
to  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  exchanged  this  office  for  that  of 
director  of  public  instruction,  and  died  pot  long 
after,  having  just  finished  his  5th  volume  of 
Swiss  history.  His  complete  works  were  pub- 
lished at  Tubingen  in  27  vols.  (1810-'19).  His 
great  work,  GeschichUderSchweieerisehmMdge^ 
nmeruchafty  was  brought  down  only  to  1489.  It 
is  distinguished  for  its  vast  research,  and  for  the 
attractiveness  of  its  style,  and  places  its  author 
in  the  front  rank  of  historians.  Mailer's  letters 
to  his  Mend  Bonstetten  contain  much  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  his  times,  and  fur- 
nish materials  for  forming  a  correct  estimate  of 
his  own  character.  His  death  was  hastened  by 
the  melancholy  into  which  his  load  of  debt,  the 
failure  of  his  plans,  and  the  condition  of  the 
times  had  plunged  him. 

MttLLEB,  Kabl  Otfbied,  a  German  philol- 
ogist and  archaeologist,  born  in  Brieg,  Silesia, 
Aug.  28,  1797,  died  in  Athens,  Aug.  1,  1840. 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Brieg, 
the  university  of  Breslau  (at  the  latter  institu- 
tion devoting  himself  principally  to  the  study 
of  philology),  and  that  of  Berlin,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1817,  and  published  in  the  same 
year  his  ^gineticorum  Liber.  Upon  leaving 
Berlin,  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  ancient 
languages  in  the  Magdalenum  of  Breslau,  where 
he  employed  much  time  in  mythological  studies 
and  in  the  analysis  of  the  different  mythical 
cycles,  the  results  of  which  were  subsequently 
published  in  his  important  work  on  the  history 
of  Hellenic  races  and  cities,  Geschichte  HelU- 
nischer  St&mme  und  St&dte,  of  which  the  1st 
volume,  entitled  Orchomenos  und  die  Mirvyer, 
appeared  at  Breslau  in  1820.  In  1819  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  fill  a  professorship  in 
GOttingen,  the  duties  of  which  included  a  series 
of  lectures  on  archaeology  and  ancient  art ;  and 
in  order  to  prepare  himself  he  visited  France, 
England,  and  various  parts  of  Germany.  His 
work  on  the  Dorians,  Die  Dorier  (2  vols.  8vo., 
Breslau,  1824),  forming  the  2d  and  8d  volumes 
of  his  Gesehichte  Bellenischer  St&mmeund  Stddte, 
was  intended  to  show  the  connection  of  man- 
ners, religion,  politics,  and  history  in  one  of  the 
Greek  races.  An  English  translation  by  H. 
Tuflhell  and  Sir  George  Oornewall  Lewis  was 
published  at  Oxford  in  1880,  with  additions 
and  corrections  furnished  by  the  author,  and  a 
new  German  edition  of  the  whole  work  has 
since  appeared  (3  vols.,  Breslau,  1844).  In 
1840  a  new  English  edition  of  the  "  Dorians" 
was  also  published.  A  work  on  Attica,  in- 
tended to  form  a  continuation  of  this  series, 
was  projected  by  the  author,  but  never  under- 
taken. Among  his  remaining  works,  the 
most  important  are  the  Prolegomena  eu  ei- 
ner  Wissenschaftlichen  Mythologie  (Gdttingen, 
1825),  of  which  an  English  translation  by  J. 
Leii»h  appeared  in  1844  (8vo.,  London) ;  a  work 
on  the  early  history  of  Macedonia,  entitled 


Ueber  die  Wbhnsitee,  die  Abstammung  und  die 
dltere  Gesehichte  dee  Makedonischen  Voltes  (Ber- 
lin, 1825);  Die  Etrmlcer  (Breslau,  1828);  and 
Eandbuch  der  Archdologie  der  Eunst  (4th  ecL, 
Bonn,  translated  by  J.  Leitch,  London,  1850), 
the  last  being  the  first  general  treatise  on 
the  history  of  ancient  art  which  appeared  in 
Germany.  He  also  undertook  for  the  society 
for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  a  his- 
tory of  Greek  literature,  of  which  only  the 
1st  volume  and  a  portion  of  the  2d  were  com- 
pleted at  his  death.  The  work  was  published 
both  in  England  and  Germany,  and  has  lately 
been  completed  by  Prof.  Donaldson  (3  vols., 
London,  1856).  He  published  also  a  number 
of  special  archaeological  treatises  and  articles 
for  the  periodicals,  and  edited  Festus,  Varro's 
Be  Lingua  Latina,  and  the  Eumenide*  of 
jEschylus.  In  1840  he  undertook  a  tour 
through  southern  Italy  and  Greece,  and  while 
engaged  at  Delphi  in  superintending  some  ex- 
cavations, was  seized  with  a  fever,  the  result 
of  heat  and  fatigue,  and  died  soon  after  being 
removed  to  Athens. — Julius,  a  German  theo- 
logian, brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Brieg, 
April  10, 1801.  He  studied  law  at  Breslau  and 
Gdttingen,  and  theology  at  Berlin,  and  in  1825 
became  pastor  of  Protestant  congregations  in 
Schdnbrunn  and  Rosen  in  Prussia.  In  1884  he 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  theology  in 
the  university  of  Gdttingen,  in  1835  professor 
of  dogmatic  and  moral  philosophy  in  Marburg, 
and  in  1889  titulary  professor  of  theology  to 
the  faculty  of  Halle.  In  1850,  in  conjunction 
with  Neander  and  Nitzsch,  he  established 
the  "German  Journal  of  Science  and  Chris- 
tian life,"  to  which  he  furnished  a  series 
of  articles  on  moral  philosophy  and  eccle- 
siastical discipline.  Among  his  publications 
are :  Das  Christliche  Leben,  seine  Kampfe  und 
seine  VoUendung  (3d  ed.,  Breslau,  1847) ;  Die 
Christliche  Lehre  von  der  Sunde  (3d  ed.,  1849; 
English  translation,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh, 
1856);  Die  erste  Generalsynode  der  ewngeU- 
schen  Landeskhche  (Berlin,  1847),  &c. 

MftLLER,  Otto,  a  German  novelist,  born  in 
Schotten,  June  1,  1818.  After  having  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Darmstadt,  he  was  em- 
ployed for  some  time  in  the  libraries  of  the 
grand  duke  and  prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
edited  for  about  8  years,  until  1843,  the  Frank- 
furter Conversationsblatt^  a  literary  journal, 
and  in  1846  joined  the  staff  of  the  Manheimer 
Journal.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Gus- 
tava  Fritze,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him 
on  account  of  her  admiration  for  his  work  on 
the  poet  Burger,  he  removed  to  her  native  city 
Bremen  (1862),  but  in  1854  returned  to  Frank- 
fbrt-on-the-Main,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  Meidinger's  collection  of  novels 
(Deutsche  Bibliothek),  and  in  the  foundation 
of  a  literary  weekly  journal  (Frankfurter  Mu- 
seum). In  1856  he  married  a  sister  of  his  late 
wife,  and  has  since  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Stuttgart.  His  BUrger^  ein  Deutsche*  Dichter- 
Zeben  (Frankfort,  1845)  had  been  preceded  by  a 
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series  of  novels,  and  was  followed  by  some 
political  novels,  as  Qeorg  Volker,  ein  Roman 
am  dem  Jahre  1848  (8  vols.,  Bremen,  1854), 
and  by  several  other  works,  of  which  his 
Charlotte  Ackermann  (Frankfort,  1854)  was 
most  admired,  and  was  translated  into  French 
by  Porchat  under  the  title  of  Charlotte  Acker- 
mann, souvenirs  du  thSdtre  de  JSdmbourg  au 
XVIII*  sUcle  (Paris,  1854).  Among  his  recent 
works  are  Der  Stadtschuliheiss  von  Frankfurt 
(Stuttgart,  1856),  and  Andrea  del  Castagno 
(Frankfort,  1857) ;  and  he  is  now  (1860)  en- 
gaged upon  a  novel  of  commercial  life. 

MttLLER,  Otto  Fbbdsrik,  a  Danish  nat- 
uralist, born  in  Copenhagen,  March  1,  1780, 
died  Deo.  26, 1784.  He  was  of  humble  extrac- 
tion, and  was  educated  for  the  church.  At  28 
years  of  age,  by  his  intelligence  and  upright- 
ness, he  recommended  himself  to*  the  countess 
de  Schulin,  who  engaged  him  as  tutor  to  her 
son.  His  leisure  hours  were  now  devoted 
to  the  study  of  natural  history;  and  upon 
his  settling  in  Copenhagen  in  1767,  after  a 
number  of  years  of  travel  with  his  pupil,  he 
was  enabled  to  rank  with  the  most  eminent 
botanists  and  zoologists  of  the  time.  He  soon 
after  married  a  woman  of  fortune,  and  de- 
voted the  remainder  of  his  life  to  scientific 
pursuits.  His  first  important  work,  Fauna 
Inseetorum  Friedriehsdaliana  (Leipsio,  1764), 
and  Flora  Friedriehsdaliana  (Strasbourg,  1767), 
describing  the  insects  and  plants  of  the  re- 
gion of  country  in  which  he  resided,  recom- 
mended him  to  Frederio  V.  of  Denmark,  a  mu- 
nifioent  patron  of  science,  by  whom  he  was 
employed  to  continue  the  Flora  of  Denmark, 
undertaken  in  1761  at  the  royal  command 
by  George  Christian  Oeder,  who  finished  8 
volumes.  To  these  Muller  added  2  others, 
the  last  appearing  in  1783.  The  study  of  zo- 
ology, and  particularly  of  the  minute  animals, 
meanwhile  began  to  occupy  his  attention  al- 
most exclusively,  and  in  1771  he  produced  a 
work  in  German  on  "  Certain  Worms  inhabit- 
ing Fresh  and  Salt  Water"  (Copenhagen),  which 
described  many  new  species  of  those  annulose 
animals  called  by  Linnaeus  aphrodites  and  nerei- 
des, and  gave  much  additional  information  re- 
specting their  habits.  His  Vermium  Terres- 
trium  et  Fluviatiliwn  seuAnimalium  Inftisori- 
orum,  Selmintheeorum,  et  Testaceorum  non  Ma- 
rinorum,  suecineta  Historia  (2  vols.  4to.,  Copen- 
hagen and  Leipsio,  1778-'4)  is  devoted  to  the 
infusoria,  to  observations  on  intestinal  worms, 
and  to  the  testaceous  mollusca.  The  first  of 
these  he  arranged  for  the  first  time  into  genera 
and  species.  His  Ifydrachnm  in  Aquis  Danim 
Palustribus  deteeta  et  descriptor  (Leipsio,  1781), 
and  Fntomostraea  (crustaceans  described  by 
Lmnasus  as  monoeidi.  Leipsio,  1785),  give  the 
results  of  interesting  investigations  in  the  same 
field  of  research,  and  describe  many  species  of 
minute  animals  previously  unknown.  To  these 
was  added  an  elaborate  illustrated  work  on 
the  infusoria,  published  in  1786,  after  his  death. 
These  8  works,  written  in  elegant  Latin,  are 


models  of  literary  composition,  and,  according 
to  Cuvier,  have  given  the  author  ua  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  those  naturalists  who  have  en- 
riched science  with  original  observations."  His 
Zoologica  Danica,  which  was  intended  to  cor- 
respond, in  the  animal  kingdom,  with  the  Flora 
Danica  in  the  vegetable,  was  commenced  in 
1779,  but  left  incomplete,  only  2  parts,  each 
containing  40  plates,  having  been  finished  by 
him.  These,  however,  are  distinguished  by 
great  accuracy  in  the  descriptions  and  figures 
of  the  animals  described,  and  the  work  is  of 
high  value  to  the  naturalist  even  at  the  present 
day.  He  wrote  also  a  general  catalogue  of  the 
animals  of  Denmark,  entitled  Zoologies  Danica 
JProdromus  (Copenhagen,  1777),  and  a  variety 
of  monographs  on  scientific  subjects.  He  was  a 
councillor  of  state  and  the  recipient  of  other 
honorary  appointments. 

MOLLER,  Pedes  Erasmus,  a  Danish  theolo- 
gian and  antiquary,  born  in  Copenhagen,  May 
29, 1776,  died  Sept.  16, 1884.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where, 
after  visiting  France  and  England,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology  m  1801.  He  was 
made  bishop  in  1822,  and  in  1880  appointed  to 
the  diocese  of  Seeland.  Among  his  theological 
works  are  the  "  Christian  Moral  System" 
(1808),  "  Grounds  for  Belief  in  the  Divinity  of 
Christianity"  (1810),  and  "  Creeds  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church"  (1817).  His  literary  reputation, 
however,  rests  chiefly  on  his  antiquarian  writ- 
ings, among  which  are  essays  "  On  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Icelandic  Language"  (1818),  and 
"  On  the  Rise  and  Decline  of  Icelandic  Histo- 
riography" (1818) ;  a  "  Critical  Examination  of 
the  traditional  History  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way" (1828);  and  "Critical  Examination  of 
the  last  7  Books  of  the  History  of  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus."  His  greatest  work  is  his  "  Library 
of  the  Sagas"  (1816-18),  in  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  all  the  Icelandic  sagas  or  tales, 
their  time  of  composition,  their  character,  and 
their  literary  history.  From  1805  to  1882 
Muller  was  editor  of  the  "Danish  Literary  Ga- 
zette," which,  under  the  names  of  the  Nye  T%- 
dende  of  Laerde  Soger*  Laerde  Ijfterretninger, 
and  Dansk  LUteratur  Tidende,  lasted  from  1724 
to  1886.  He  also  published  a  work  on  "  Danish 
Synonymes"  (1880),  and  began  a  critical  edition 
of  the  Latin  history  of  Denmark  by  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus,  finished  after  his  death  by  Velschon. 

MOLLEB,  Wilhelm,  a  German  author,  born 
in  Dessau,  Oct.  7, 1794,  died  there,  Oct.  1, 1827. 
In  1813  he  joined  the  Prussian  army  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  in  1814  after  the  peace  went  to  Ber- 
lin, and  applied  himself  especially  to  the  ancient 
German  language  and  literature.  From  1817 
to  1819  he  travelled  in  southern  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  on  returning  was  appointed  classical 
instructor  in  the  newly  organized  school  of 
Dessau  for  the  training  of  teachers.  His  first 
work,  Bhtmenlese  ausamMinnesangern  (1816), 
contained  the  fruits  of  his  researches  into  early 
German  poetry.  In  1818  he  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Marlowe's  "Faustus,"  followed  by 
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"  Rome,  Romans,  and  Roman  Women"  (1820), 
and  "  Poems  from  the  Posthumous  Papers  of  a 
Travelling  Musician"  (1822-'4).  In  1821  the 
first  of  his  "  Songs  of  the  Greeks"  appeared, 
and  in  1827  his  "  Lyrical-  Walks."  He  edited  a 
"Library  of  the  German  Poets  of  the  17th 
Century,"  and  wrote  much  for  literary  annuals. 
— Fbibdbioh  Max,  a  German  orientalist,  son 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Dessau,  Deo.  6, 
1828.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Leipsio,  where  he  devoted  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  and  in  1846 
repaired  to  Paris  to  procure  materials  for  an 
edition  of  the  Rigveda  with  the  commentary 
of  Sayanacarya.  The  work  was  published  in 
England,  whither  he  had  gone  for  further  ma- 
terials, in  1849-'54  (8  vols.),  at  the  expense  of 
the  East  India  company.  In  1850  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  Taylorian  professor  of  literary 
history  and  comparative  grammar  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  in  1851  an  honorary 
member  of  the  university.  Since  1854  he  has 
held  the  professorship  of  modern  European 
languages  in  the  same  institution.  Among  his 
other  works  are  translations  of  the  Hitopadesa 
(Leipsic,  1844),  and  of  Kalidasa's  Megha-Duta 
(Kftnigsberg,  1847) ;  a  treatise  "  On  the  Com- 
parative Philology  of  the  Indo-European  Lan- 
guages in  its  bearing  on  the  Early  Civilization 
of  Mankind,"  which  in  1840  gained  the  Volney 
prize ;  "  The  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War  in 
the  East"  (London,  1854);  "  Buddhism  and 
Buddhist  Pilgrims"  (1857);  "History  of  San- 
scrit Literature"  (1859) ;  and  many  important 
contributions  to  various  English  periodicals. 

MULLER,  William  John,  an  English  painter, 
born  in  Bristol  in  1812,  died  there,  Sept.  8, 
1845.  He  was  of  German  extraction,  ana  his 
father  was  curator  of  the  Bristol  museum.  He 
studied  with  J.  B.  Pyne,  the  landscape  painter, 
and  in  1838-4  made  an  extensive  tour  through 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  bringing  back 
numerous  sketches  of  great  excellence.  His 
first  pictures  exhibited  in  the  royal  aoademy 
attracted  little  notice.  In  1838-'9  he  under- 
took a  tour  through  Greece  and  Egypt,  among 
the  results  of  which  were  two  powerful  land- 
scapes, "  Athens  from  the  Road  to  Marathon," 
and  "Memnon,  or  Ruins  at  Gornou  in  Egypt 
at  Sunset,"  both  of  which  were  badly  hung  at 
the  academy  exhibition,  and  were  disposed  of 
for  less  than  a  tenth  of  their  present  value.  In 
1848. he  accompanied  Sir  Charles  Fellows  on 
his  expedition  in  quest  of  the  Xanthian  mar- 
bles, and  returned  in  the  following  year  with 
numerous  sketches.  Five  pictures  of  Asiatic 
scenery  in  the  exhibition  of  1846  were  treated 
with  not  less  neglect  than  his  previous  con- 
tributions, and  soon  after  he  was  seized  with 
severe  illness,  the  result  of  mingled  fatigue, 
anxiety,  and  mortification  at  these  repeated 
slights,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  His 
pictures  subsequently  oommanded  high  prices, 
and  a  collection  of  300  sketches  was  sold  soon 
after  his  death  for  £4,860.  He  was  an  occa- 
sional contributor  to  the  "  Art  Journal,"  and 


in  1841  produced  a  beautiful  work  entitled 
"  Picturesoue  Sketches  of  the  Age  of  Francis  I." 
MULLET,  a  name  given  to  two  families  of 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  the  mugilida  and  the 
mullidoB,  though  the  latter,  to  avoid  confusion, 
are  better  styled  surmullets.  In  the  mugilidcB, 
the  body  is  more  or  less  cylindrical ;  head  and 
body  covered  with  large,  easily  detached  scales, 
in  reality  ctenoid,  but  so  slightly  denticu- 
lated as  to  appear  cycloid ;  gill  covers  thin  and 
smooth ;  head  flattened,  and  the  eyes  large  and 
far  apart;  the  mouth  small,  and  the  teeth, 
when  present,  exceedingly  fine ;  a  kind  of  crest 
in  the  lower  jaw  received  into  a  groove  in  the 
upper;  dorsals  2,  small  and  distinct,  the  1st 
with  usually  4  spinous  rays,  the  2d  with  flexible 
rays;  ventrals  behind  pectorals;  the  pharyn- 
geals are  very  large,  the  stomach  rather  fleshy, 
and  the  intestine  with  a  few  pyloric  caeca;  the 
swimming  bladder  is  large.  More  than  50 
species  of  the  principal  genus  nvugil  (Linn.) 
have  been  described,  from  Europe,  America, 
Africa,  and  the  East  Indies,  inhabiting  salt 
water,  in  preference  about  the  mouths  of  rivers 
which  they  can  ascend  or  descend  with  the  tide. 
The  gray  mullet  of  western  European  waters 
(M.  capito,  Cuv.)  attains  a  length  of  from  1  to  2 
feet ;  the  color  above  is  dusky  gray  tinged  with 
blue,  the  sides  and  belly  silvery  with  longitu- 
dinal parallel  dusky  lines ;  a  dark  spot  at  the 
base  of  the  pectoral  fin.  They  are  highly  es- 
teemed as  food,  and  are  caught  in  nets,  from 
which  they  attempt  to  escape  by  jumping  over 
the  edge.  This  species  is  common  on  the  Eng- 
lish coasts,  never  far  from  land,  and  ventures 
many  miles  inland  with  the  tide ;  it  is  one  of 
the  species  which  thrive  even  in  fresh  water ; 
the  food  consists  of  soft  or  decaying  animal 
or  vegetable  substances ;  the  spawning  time 
is  in  midsummer.  The  thick-lipped  mullet 
(if.  chelo,  Cuv.),  inhabiting  the  same  waters, 
is  more  gregarious  than  the  last ;  the  lips  are 
large  and  fleshy,  with  ciliated  edges,  through 
which  the  teeth  penetrate  like  so  many  hairs. 
The  gray  mullet  of  the  Mediterranean  (M. 
cephaws,  Cuv.)  may  be  known  by  the  two 
adipose  veils  which  half  cover  the  eyes,  by  the 
long  ridged  scale  at  the  base  of  the  pectoral 
fins,  and  by  the  entire  concealment  of  the  max- 
illary bone  when  the  mouth  is  shut;  it  attains 
a  weight  of  10  or  12  lbs.,  and  is  taken  in  nets  in 
great  quantities  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers ;  the 
flesh  is  tender,  delicate,  and  fine-flavored,  and 
has  been  esteemed  from  ancient  times;  it  is 
eaten  fresh,  salted,  and  smoked.  Of  the  Amer- 
ican species  maybe  mentioned  the  striped  mul- 
let (if.  Uneatui,  Mitch.),  6  or  8  inches  long, 
purplish  brown  above,  lighter  on  the  sides  witn 
10  or  12  dark  brown  longitudinal  stripes,  pupils 
black  and  irides  yellowish  white,  and  abdomen 

Searl  jgjray — an  excellent  fish,  ranging  from 
Tew  York  southward,  and  appearing  in  the 
markets  in  early  autumn ;  the  white  mullet  (if. 
aCbula,  Linn.),  of  a  general  whitish  color,  about 
9  inches  long — a  plump,  firm  fish,  appearing  in 
July  and  August,  and  prized  by  epicures ;  and 
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the  rock  mullet  (M.  petrowi,  Cuv.),  like  the 
last  found  from  New  York  to  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. The  African  and  Asiatic  species  are  gen- 
erally greenish  brown  above,  with  golden  and 
silvery  reflections,  and  white  below. — The  other 
family  of  mullets,  more  properly  called  sur- 
mullets (mullidai),  have  some  affinities  with 
the  perch  family  in  the  position  of  the  fins, 
but  differ  from  diem  in  the  unarmed  operoula 
and  the  slightly  ctenoid  character  of  the  scales ; 
the  branchiostegal  rays  are  4;  the  scales  are 
large  and  easily  detached ;  the  dorsals  are  2, 
widely  separated,  and  all  the  fins  are  moderate ; 
body  oblong,  little  compressed ;  profile  nearly 
vertical;  mouth  small,  and  teeth  feeble;  gill 
opening  wide;  eyes  large  and  at  top  of  the 
head-;  in  most  species  the  lower  jaw  has  2 
barbels  at  the  symphysis.  In  the  genus  muU 
lus  (linn.)  there  are  no  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
but  pavement-like  ones  on  the  vomer  and 
lower  jaw,  and  no  air  bladder.  The  red  mullet 
(jf.  turmuletus,  Linn.)  is  bright  red  above  and 
on  the  sides,  with  8  -golden  yellow  longitudi- 
nal lines  behind  the  pectorals,  and  rosy  white 
below ;  it  attains  a  length  of  12  to  16  inches. 
It  is  found  from  the  English  coast  southward, 
being  more  common  to  the  south,  and  very 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  feeds 
upon  crustaceans  and  mollusks;  it  is  less  es- 
teemed as  food  than  the  next  species.  The 
bearded  mullet  (M.  larbatus^  Linn.)  has  a  more 
vertical  profile  and  a  deeper  and  more  uni- 
form red  color;  comparatively  rare  north  of 
the  English  channel,  it  is  most  abundant  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  this  is  the  rauget  of  the  French. 
Of  about  the  same  size  as  the  last,  it  is  more 
highly  esteemed  as  food,  for  its  white,  firm,  well 
favored,  and  easily  digested  flesh ;  the  old  Bo- 
man  epicures  paid  immense  prices  for  this  fish, 
sometimes  as  much  as  $200  or  $800  for  a  single 
specimen ;  they  kept  them  alive  in  vfaaria,  and 
exhibited  their  brilliant  colors,  rendered  more 
beautiful  in  the  agonies  of  death,  to  their  guests, 
that  their  eyes  might  be  delighted  by  what 
would  soon  gratify  their  palates.— In  America 
fish  of  the  allied  genus  upenev*  (Ouv.),  with 
teeth  in  both  laws,  are  called  mullets;  most  of 
these  have  a  large  air  bladder.  The  U.  macu- 
latus  (Blooh),  with  others,  6  or  8  inches  long, 
is  found  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  West  Indies, 
and  South  America ;  the  color  is  red,  with  a  few 
blackish  spots;  the  fiesh  is  not  much  prized. 

MCLLnER,  Amadbub  Gottfried  Adolf,  a 
German  dramatist,  born  in  Langendorf,  near 
Weissenfels,  Oct  18,  1774,  died  in  the  latter 
place,  June  11, 1829.  He  practised  for  some 
time  as  a  lawyer,  and  wrote  on  jurisprudence. 
Subsequently  he  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
and  is  best  known  by  his  fottnxBsDerneunund- 
zwamig8te  Februwr  and  Die  Schuld,  which  were 
among  the  most  popular  productions  of  the  fatal- 
istic dramatio  school  (SehiehsaUtrdgodie)  which 
had  been  introduced  on  the  German  stage  by 
"Werner.  Mullner's  miscellaneous  writings  were 
published  in  2  vols.  (Stuttgart,  1824-' 6),  and  his 
dramatic  works  in  7  vols.  (Brunswick,  1828). 


MULOCHL  Dinah  Maria,  an  English  author- 
ess, born  in  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Staffordshire,  in 
1826.  In  1849  appeared  her  first  novel,  u  The 
Ogilvies,"  a  work  written  with  great  earnest- 
ness, and  containing  many  subtle  delineations 
of  character  and  life-like  scenes.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  "Olive,"  which  proved  no  less  pop- 
ular, the  "Head  of  the  Family,"  a  fairy  tale 
entitled  "Alice  Learmont,"  "Agatha's  Hus- 
band," "Avillion  and  other  Tales,"  and  a  va- 
riety of  minor  tales  and  books  for  young  peo- 
ple. In  1856  appeared  "John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man," her  best  production ;  and  she  has  since 
written  "A  life  for  a  life,"  "A  Woman's 
Thoughts  about  Woman,"  and  "Studies  from 
life."  An  edition  of  her  fugitive  poems  was 
published  in  1860.  Her  books  have  been  reg- 
ularly reprinted  in  the  United  States,  where 
they  are  widely  read  and  appreciated. 

MULREADY,  William,  a  British  artist,  born 
in  Ennis,  Ireland,  in  1786.  He  was  admitted  a 
student  of  the  royal  academy  at  14  years  of 
age.  His  first  productions,  both  as  regards  size 
and  subject,  were  on  a  somewhat  grand  scale; 
but  he  soon  restricted  himself  to  pictures  of 
much  humbler  pretensions,  and  his  "Rattle" 
(1808),  "Roadside  Inn"  (1811),  and  "Punch" 
(1818)  showed  careful  study  from  nature  and  a 
good  idea  of  color.  His  "Idle  Boys"  (1816) 
procured  his  election  as  an  associate  of  the 
academy,  and  within  a  few  months  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  full  membership.  Since  the  death  of 
James  Ward  he  has  been  the  patriarch  of  that 
institution.  His  subsequent  works,  including 
"The  Fight  Interrupted"  (1816),  "Lending a 
Bite"  (1819),  "  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb"  (1820), 
"  The  Convalescent"  (1822),  "  The  Origin  of  a 
Painter"  (1826),  "  The  Last  In"  (1885),  "First 
Love"  (1840),  "  The  Ford  "  (1842),  &c.,  exhibit- 
ed a  constantly  increasing  refinement  in  artistic 
excellence;  and  for  luminous  color,  delicacy  of 
finish  and  expression,  accurate  drawing,  and  the 
graphic  manner  in  which  they  tell  their  story, 
they  are  among  the  best  productions  of  the 
modern  English  school.  Some  of  his  latest 
works  illustrate  scenes  from  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field," for  which  in  1840  he  prepared  a  series 
of  20  designs ;  and  in  1849  he  produced  a  suc- 
cessful picture  of  a  kind  the  opposite  to  that  in 
which  he  had  gained  his  reputation,  entitled 
"  Women  Bathing."  In  1848  an  exhibition  of 
his  works  was  formed  at  the  society  of  arts. 
Choice  specimens  of  his  style  are  contained  in 
the  royal  collection,  and  in  the  Vernon  and 
Sheepshanks  portions  of  the  national  gallery. 

MULSO,  Hester.    See  Ohaponb. 

MUMMY  (Arab,  mumia),  a  dead  body  pre- 
served from  putrefaction  by  embalming  or 
other  means.  The  custom  of  thus  preserving 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  has  prevailed  in  several 
countries.  Humboldt  found  mummies  in  Mex- 
ico, and  in  Peru  the  bodies  of  the  incas  were 
rudely  embalmed  and  dried.  The  Guanches, 
or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries,  re- 
moved the  entrails  of  the  dead,  dried  the  corpse 
in  the  air,  covered  it  with  aromatio  varnish,  and, 
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wrapping  it  in  goat  skins,  kept  it  in  a  wood- 
en oase.  These  mummies,  of  which  thousands 
have  been  founcL  are  light  in  weight,  of  a  yel- 
low color,  and  nave  a  strong  aromatic  odor. 
Bntit  was  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  that  the 
art  and  practice  of  embalming  the  dead  were 
carried  to  the  greatest  extent  and  highest 
perfection.  All  the  dead  of  Egypt  were  em- 
balmed in  some  manner,  partly,  it  is  supposed, 
from  religions  motives,  and  partly  for  sanitary 
reasons.    The  notion  formerly  prevalent,  that 


the  Egyptians  preserved  the  body  in  order  to 
keep  it  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  soul  when  it 
should  have  passed  through  its  allotted  trans- 
migrations, is  inconsistent  with  the  facts  that 
tombs  were  sometimes  sold  to  later  occupants, 
and  that  animals  of  all  kinds  were  also  em- 
balmed. (See  Embalming.)  The  origin  of  em- 
balming among  the  Egyptians  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  their  first  merely  burying  in  the  sand, 
impregnated  with  natron  and  other  salts,  which 
dried  and  preserved  the  body,  which  natural 
process  they  afterward  imitated,  drugs  and  bitu- 
men being  later  improvements.  Bitumen  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  generally  used  before 
the  time  of  the  18th  dynasty.  From  inspection, 
of  the  Egyptian  mummies  it  is  evident  that  sev- 
eral modes  of  preparation  were  in  use,  some  of 
which  differ  in  many  essential  points.  The  in- 
testines taken  from  the  body  were  cleaned  and 
embalmed  in  spices,  and  deposited  in  4  vases, 
one  of  which  contained  the  stomach  and  large 
intestines,  the  2d  the  small  intestines,  the  8d 
the  lungs  and  heart,  and  the  4th  the  gall  blad- 
der and  the  liver.  Each  of  these  vases  bore  on 
the  cover  the  name  and  the  image  of  a  deity 
who  was  supposed  to  have  special  charge  of  the 
parts  contained  in  it.  These  vases  were  some- 
times made  of  costly  alabaster,  but  generally  of 
common  limestone.  They  were  placed  in  the 
tomb  with  the  corpse;  and  so  careful  were  the 
Egyptians  to  show  respect  to  every  thing  that 
belonged  to  the  human  body,  that  even  the 
sawdust  of  the  floor  on  which  the  embalmers 
did  their  work  was  gathered  into  linen  bags, 
which  also  were  placed  in  the  tomb.  The  mum- 
mies preserved  by  balsamic  and  astringent  sub- 
stances are  either  filled  with  a  mixture  of  resin 
and  aromatics,  or  with  asphaltum  and  pure  bi- 
tumen. When  filled  with  resinous  matter  they 
are  of  an  olive  color,  and  the  skin  dry,  flexible, 
and  as  if  tanned.  The  features  are  preserved, 
and  appear  as  during  life ;  the  teeth,  hair,  and 
eyebrows  are  well  preserved.  Mummies  of  this 
kind  are  light,  dry,  and  easily  broken.  Some 
of  them  are  gilt  all  over,  others  only  on  the 
head  and  feet.  The  mummies  filled  with  bitu- 
men are  black;  the  skin  hard  and  shining,  and 
as  if  varnished ;  the  features  perfect ;  and  the 
whole  corpse  dry,  heavy,  and  difficult  to  break. 
Of  the  mummies  preserved  with  natron  and  fill- 
ed with  asphaltum  and  resinous  substances,  the 
skin  is  hard  and  elastic,  resembling  parchment, 
and  does  not  adhere  to  the  bones;  the  coun- 
tenance is  little  altered,  but  the  hair  falls  off  on 
being  touched.    All  these  kinds  of  mummies 


were  enveloped  each  in  linen  bandages,  some- 
times 1,000  yards  in  length ;  the  body  was 
then  enclosed  in  a  cartonage  or  pasteboard  case 
fitting  closely,  which  was  richly  painted  and 
gilded  and  adorned  with  beads  and  bugles ;  the 
cartonage  was  covered  with  8  or  4  cases  orna- 
mented in  like  manner;  and  the  whole  was 
then  enclosed  in  a  sarcophagus  of  wood  or  stone. 
The  bodies  of  the  poor,  which  were  salted  and 
boiled  in  bituminous  matter,  are  the  most  nu- 
merous of  alL  They  are  black,  dry,  heavy,  and 
very  hard  to  break ;  neither  the  hair  nor  eye- 
brows are  preserved,  and  there  is  no  gilding  upon 
them.  It  is  singular  that  few  mummies  of  chil- 
dren have  been  discovered  in  Egypt,  though 
even  those  just  born  were  embalmed.  Embalm- 
ing was  practised  by  the  Hebrews  to  some  ex- 
tent. Joseph  commanded  the  physicians  to  em- 
balm his  father,  and  in  the  time  of  Christ  it  was 
tt  the  manner  of  the  Jews"  to  bury  the  body 
"wound  in  linen  cloths  with  spices."  The 
practice  continued  in  Egypt  till  the  6th  centu- 
ry, and  was  common  among  the  Greeks  there, 
and  even  among  the  early  Christians.  It  seems 
to  have  fallen  gradually  into  disuse.  Mummies 
were  formerly  much  used  in  medicine  on  ac- 
count of  the  balsam  they  contain;  but  this 
employment  of  them  has  ceased. 

MUMPS  (cynanche  paritoidea  parotitis),  a 
specific  inflammation  of  the  parotid  and  sub- 
maxillary glands.  This  curious  affection,  called 
by  the  Scotch  branks,  and  by  the  French  orei l- 
lons  or  ourles,  has  been  known  from  the  time 
of  Hippocrates.  It  commences  with  a  feeling 
of  pain  and  tension  beneath  the  ear,  swelling 
takes  place,  and  motion  of  the  jaw  is  painful. 
The  swelling  soon  involves  the  parotid  and  sub- 
maxillary glands ;  it  is  somewhat  pasty  to  the 
feel,  and  is  unattended  with  redness  of  the  skin. 
Sometimes  one  side  only  is  affected,  sometimes 
both  at  once,  more  commonly  one  after  the 
other.  The  disease  is  attended  with  slight 
fever,  but  the  pain  is  by  no  means  proportioned 
to  the  swelling  and  the  deformity.  The  duration 
of  the  complaint  is  from  8  to  10  days,  it  taking 
4  days  to  attain  its  height,  and  4  days  being 
occupied  by  its  decline.  Occasionally  in  males 
the  testes,  and  in  females  the  breasts,  become 
swollen  and  hard  as  the  swelling  of  the  sal- 
ivary glands  subsides ;  and  very  rarely,  in  the 
subsidence  of  the  swelling  either  of  the  parotid 
or  of  the  testes,  inflammation  of  the  brain  or 
its  membranes  has  occurred.  The  disease  is 
often  epidemic,  and  is  generally  believed  to  be 
contagious.  It  ordinarily  requires  little  treat- 
ment, the  administration  of  a  laxative  and  warm 
and  emollient  applications  to  the  affected  part 
being  all  that  is  necessary.  When  the  brain  is 
attacked,  it  must  be  treated  irrespective  of  the 
original  affection. 

MfiNCH,  Ernst  Herrmann  Joseph  von,  a 
German  historian,  born  in  Bheinfelden,  Oct  25, 
1798,  died  there,  June  9,  1841.  He  was  for 
some  time  professor  at  Freiburg,  and  for  many 
years  he  filled  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory and  law  at  Liege.    From  1881  till  his  death 
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he  officiated  as  director  of  the  private  library 
of  the  king  of  Wttrtemberg.  Among  his  prin- 
cipal works  are :  AUgemeine  Geschichte  der 
neueelen  Zeit  (6  vola>,  Leipsio,  1838-'5),  and  his 
autobiography,  Erinnerungen  und  Studien  au$ 
den  ersten  87  Jahren  eines  Deutschen  Oelehrten 
(3  vols.,  Carlsruhe,  1886-'8). 

MttNCH-BELLINGHAUSEN,  EligiusFrahz 
Joseph  vow,  baron,  a  German  dramatist,  known 
in  literature  by  his  pseudonyme  of  Friedrich 
Halm,  born  in  Oracow,  April  2, 1806.  Vari- 
ous members  of  his  family  held  high  posi- 
tions in  the  Austrian  service.  He  early  dis- 
played much  taste  for  dramatio  literature. 
His  Griseldis  (Vienna,  1834)  was  received  with 
much  favor,  and  was, succeeded  by  a  series 
of 'other  dramas,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
are  his  drama  Der  Sohn  der  Wildniu  (1842; 
translated  into  English  by  Charles  E.  An- 
thon,  New  York,  1848,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Son  of  the  Wilderness,"  but  frequently 
performed  on  the  American  stage  under  that 
of  "Ingomar  the  Barbarian"),  and  DerFechter 
ton  Ravenna  (1854).  Among  his  most  recent 
works  is  a  drama  entitled  Iphigenie  in  Delphi*, 
in  imitation  of  Goethe's  Iphigenu,  and  a  plav 
written  for  the  Schiller  festivarin  1859  enti- 
tled Tor  hundert  Jahren.  He  published  a  vol- 
ume of  poetry  in  1850,  and  in  1852  a  valuable 
work  on  ancient  Spanish  plays  (Vienna,  1852), 
his  position  as  director  of  the  imperial  library, 
which  he  has  occupied  since  1845,  facilitating 
such  bibliographical  labors. 

MttNCHHAUSEN,  Geblaoh  Adolf  voir, 
baron,  a  German  statesman,  bom  in  Berlin, 
Oct.  14, 1688,  died  Nov.  26,  1770.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  noble  family.  After 
having  prosecuted  his  studies  at  the  universities 
of  Jena,  Halle,  and  Utrecht,  he  held  various 
judicial  and  diplomatic  offices  under  the  Hano- 
verian government  Soon  after  the  foundation 
of  the  university  of  Gdttingeiij  he  was  appoint- 
ed its  curator,  and  acted  in  this  capacity  for  up- 
ward of  80  years.  He  established  the  library 
and  other  institutions  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity, which  was  chiefly  indebted  to  him  for 
its  rapid  development  He  was  appointed 
prime  minister  of  Hanover  in  1765. 

MttNCHHAUSEN,  Hiebonymus  KablFribd- 
bioh  von,  baron,  a  German  soldier,  born  in  1720 
on  his  paternal  estate  of  Bodenwerder,  Hanover, 
died  there  in  1707.  He  was  descended  from 
the  so  called  white  branch  of  the  Munchhausen 
family,  served  in  his  youth  as  a  cavalry  officer 
in  the  Russian  armv,  and  passed  his  latter  days 
in  Hanover.  He  delighted  in  telling  the  most 
wonderful  stories  of  his  adventures  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Turks  in  1737-9,  which  gain- 
ed for  him  in  Germany  the  reputation  of  one 
of  the  greatest  living  liars.  The  stories  them- 
selves were  soon  repeated  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  and  created  then,  as  now, 
universal  merriment.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  first  compiled  by  Rudolf  Erich  Raspe,  a 
man  of  letters,  who,  being  compelled  to  flee 
from  Gassel  to  England  on  account  of  a  charge 


of  embezzlement,  was  engaged  in  London  in 
literary  pursuits,  and  is  generally  believed  to 
have  published  anonymously  an  English  edition 
of  the  stories  under  the  title  of  "  Baron  Mun- 
chausen's Narrative  of  his  Marvellous  Travels 
and  Campaigns  in  Russia"  (London,  1785).  A 
2d  edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  ornament- 
ed with  views  from  the  baron's  drawings,  was 
published  at  Oxford  in  1786,  under  the  title  of 
44  The  Singular  Travels,  Campaigns,  Voyages, 
and  Sporting  Adventures  of  Baron  Munnik- 
housen,  commonly  pronounced  Munchausen; 
as  he  relates  them  over  a  bottle  when  surround- 
ed by  his  friends."  A  3d  edition,  published  by 
Xearsley  in  London  the  same  year,  bore  the 
additional  title  of  u  Gulliver  Revived,"  and  was 
soon  followed  by  others.  The  work  was  first 
issued  in  a  German  form  in  1786,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  poet  Burger,  who  remarks  in  a 
subsequent  issue,  in  which  he  used  the  5th 
English  edition :  u  It  is  in  truth  somewhat  sin- 
gular to  see  the  following  tales,  which  were 
produced  upon  German  soil  and  have  wandered 
in  various  forms  and  dresses  through  their  own 
country,  at  last  collected  and  made  known 
through  the  press  abroad.  Perhaps  Germany 
in  this  instance,  as  in  others,  has  not  done  jus- 
tice to  her  own  deserts.  Perhaps  the  English 
know  better  what  humor  is,  how  valuable  to 
the  world  and  how  honorable  to  its  possessor. 
However  this  may  be,  we  find  ourselves,  in 
spite  of  all  the  speculations  of  our  own  vigi- 
lant writers,  obliged  to  import  a  native  produc- 
tion from  a  foreign  country."  The  last  German 
edition  of  this  famous  work,  entitled  Dee  Frei- 
herrn  von  M&nchhausen  wunderbare  Beisen  und 
Abenteuer  (Gftttingen  and  Berlin,  1849),  con- 
tains an  able  introduction  by  Adolf  Ellisen  upon 
the  life  and  writings  of  the  author,  the  souroes 
and  originals  of  the  Munchhausens,  and  the  lit- 
erature of  fiotitious  travels  in  general  The 
tradition  of  the  baron's  story-telling  is  support- 
ed in  the  work  by  the  evidence  of  a  clergyman 
who  lived  much  in  his*  society,  and  who  in- 
formed Mr.  Ellisen's  father,  a  medical  man  of 
Gdttingen,  who  himself  visited  the  baron  in  his 
latter  days,  that  the  old  officer  used  to  relate 
his  most  surprising  adventures  "  in  a  cavalier 
manner,  with  a  military  emphasis,  but  without 
any  passion  and  with  the  easy  humor  of  a  man 
of  the  world,  as  things  which  required  no  ex- 
planation or  proof."  But  although  the  com- 
piler of  the  work  may  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  indebted  to  the  narratives  of  the  baron, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  hunting  stories  are 
derived  from  Henry  Bebel's  Facetia  (Stras- 
bourg, 1508),  while  other  incidents  are  bor- 
rowed from  Oastiglione's  Cortegiano  and  Bilder- 
mann's  Utopia,  which  are  included  in  Lange's 
Delicto  Academical  (Heilbronn,  1765).  A  new 
and  free  German  version  of  the  English  edition 
appeared  in  Leipsic  in  1846,  under  the  title 
of  M&nchhausen's  JAgenaoenteuer.  The  work 
still  maintains  its  popularity  in  Germany  as 
well  as  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
Imitations  of  Munchausen's  stories  are  called 
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in  Germany  M&nchhauriadm.  The  success  of 
the  work  has  called  much  attention  to  the  ele- 
ments of  humor  and  poetry  in  the  character  of 
the  class  of  people  who  listened  most  to  Munch- 
hausen's  stories,  and  given  rise  to  Immermann's 
celebrated  Munchhausen  (4  vols.,  2  ed.,  Dussel- 
dorf;  1841),  and  to  Adolf  SchrOdter's  picture 
representing  the  baron  surrounded  by  his 
listeners. 

MUNDAY,  Anthony,  an  English  dramatist, 
born  in  1558,  died  in  London,  Aug.  10,  1688. 
After  having  been  an  apprentice  and  actor,  he 
went  to  Italy,  and  became  a  student  in  the 
English  Catholic  college  at  Borne.  On  return- 
ing to  England,  he  abjured  his  religion,  appear- 
ed as  a  witness  against  some  Catholic  conspira- 
tors, and  subsequently  published  a  report  of 
their  execution,  having  held  a  disputation  with 
one  of  them  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  He 
next  became  a  playwright,  and  especially  de- 
voted himself  to  the  contrivance  of  city  pa- 
geants. Mr.  Collier  enumerates  14  plays  which 
were  written  either  wholly  or  in  part  by  Mun- 
day. 

MUKDT,  Theodob,  a  German  author,  born 
in  Potsdam,  Sept.  19, 1808.  He  was  educated 
in  Berlin,  spent  some  time  in  literary  pursuits 
in  Leipsic,  and  became  prominent  among  the 
young  Germany  school  of  writers  and  politicians, 
of  whom  Heine  and  BOrne  were  the  principal 
exponents.  His  liberalism  giving  umbrage  to 
the  government,  he  travelled  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  and  was  permitted  to  teach  at  the 
university  of  Berlin  after  his  return  in  1889. 
In  1848  he  was  appointed  professor  of  general 
literature  and  history  at  Breslau,  and  since  1850 
he  has  officiated  as  director  of  the  library  of 
the  Berlin  university.  Among  his  earliest 
writings  was  Madonna,  oder  Uhterhaltungen  mit 
einer  Meiligen  (Leipsic,  1885),  which  attracted 
much  attention.  Its  morbid  though  poetical 
views  of  life  are  said  to  have  prompted  Charlotte 
Stieglitz  to  commit  suicide  from  devotion  to  her 
husband,  whom  she  hbped  to  divert  from  his 
varied  troubles  by  the  greater  sorrow  caused  by 
her  death.  Mundt  edited  her  writings  under  the 
title  Charlotte  Stieglitz,  ein  Denhmal  (Berlin, 
1885).  Among  his  subsequent  works  are  a 
series  of  novels,  the  best  of  which  are  Thomas 
Mumer  (Altona,  1841),  and  Carmola,  oder  die 
Wiedertaufe  (Hanover,  1844) ;  Mendom,  oder  der 
Vater  der  Schelme  (Berlin,  1847) ;  and  Die  Mata- 
dore  (1850).  He  has  also  published  Spader* 
G&nge  and  Weltgdnge  (Altona,  1888-'40), 
Vdlherschau  auf  Beieen  (Stuttgart,  1840),  and 
other  sketches  of  travels,  and  a  brilliant  delin- 
eation of  the  character  of  Knebel  in  the  edition 
of  that  author's  posthumous  works  which  he 
prepared  in  concert  with  Varnhagen  von  Ense. 
Among  his  more  solid  productions  are  Kunst 
der  Deutschen  Proea;  AUgemeine  Literature 
Geechichtex  in  continuation  of  that  of  Schlegel ; 
Dramaturgie;  Geachichte  der  Literatur  der  Ge- 
genwart,  &c.  His  Geschichte  der  GeeelUchaft 
(1844)  was  followed  by  a  Geschichte  der  Deut- 
schen Stdnde  (1858) ;  and  he  published  in  1851 


an  interesting  work  on  Macchiavelli.  He  began 
in  1844  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  Luther's 
political  works.  His  Rom  und  Neapel  was  pub- 
lished in  1860. — Klaba,  wife  of  the  preceding, 
known  under  her  pseudonyme  of  Luise  MtLhl- 
baoh,  born  Jan.  2,  1814,  was  married  to  Mundt 
in  1889.  Her  novels  indicate  the  most  uncon- 
ventional views  of  life,  ultra-liberal  political 
opinions,  and  an  unbridled  imagination.  Among 
them  are  Gisela.  Eva,  and  Die  Tochter  einer 
Kaiserinn,  the  last  an  extravagant  narrative 
of  Russian  despotism.  Among  her  most  recent 
works  are  Frtedrich  der  Groses  und  sein  Hqf  (3 
vols.,  Berlin,  1858),  and  Berlin  und  Sannouci 
(4  vols.,  1858). 

MUNI  or  Dangee  Brvsn,  a  stream  of  west- 
ern Africa,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  del  Crystal 
mountains  and  flows  into  Oorisco  bay  in  the 
gulf  of  Guinea,  in  lat  1°  2'  N.,  long.  9°  88'  E.  It 
is  formed  by  8  main  branches,  viz. :  the  Ntongo, 
40  m.  long;  the  Ntambounay,  70  m.  long;  and 
the  Nova,  whose  length  is  about  80  m.  These 
head  streams  have  their  sources  in  the  Sierra 
del  Crystal,  and  like  the  Muni  itself  follow  a 
general  westerly  or  south-westerly  course. 
Their  banks  af e  thinly  peopled  by  a  variety  of 
tribes. 

MUNICH  (Germ.  M&nehen),  a  city  of  south 
Germany,  capital  of  Bavaria,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Lsar,  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  upward  of 
1,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  88  m.  by 
railway  from  Augsburg,  825  m.  from  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  and  220  m.  W.  from  Vienna;  pop. 
in  1856, 187,095,  including  about  16,000  Prot- 
estants and  1,000  Jews,  the  rest  being  Roman 
Catholics.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  Munich  has  been  so  much  enlarged 
and  embellished,  chiefly  through  the  exertions 
of  King  Louis,  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
interesting  places  in  central  Europe,  vying 
in  its  attractions  with  the  most  renowned  cap- 
itals of  Germany,  and  surpassing  them  all  in 
the  splendor  of  some  of  its  public  buildings  and 
works  of  art  and  in  the  vivacity  of  its  popula- 
tion. The  city  consists  of  the  old  town,  the 
numerous  streets  of  which  branch  from  the 
great  market  place,  of  5  suburbs  (the  old  St. 
Anna  and  Pfarr,  and  the  new  Schonfeld,  Maxi- 
milian, and  Lud  wig's  Vorstadt),  and  of  8  sub- 
urbs or  villages  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isar, 
the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  Au.  Beautiful 
streets  and  squares  are  found  in  the  new  parts 
of  the  city,  but  there  are  wide  intervals  between 
many  of  the  houses,  and  the  space  over  which 
they  are  scattered  is  capable  of  holding  double 
the  present  population,  so  that  the  more  mod- 
ern and  magnificent  part  of  Munich  has  still  a 
somewhat  unfinished  appearance.  The  most 
animated  streets  are  in  the  old  town.  The 
Karlstrasse  and  Ludwigsstrasse  are  the  most 
imposing  thoroughfares  of  the  new  city.  In 
the  former  are  the  Glyptothek,  Pinakothek, 
and  church  of  St.  Boniface;  in  the  latter,  the 
university,  the  blind  asylum,  the  new  royal  rid- 
ing school,  the  new  palace  for  the  ministry 
of  war,  and  various  learned  and  public  institu- 
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tions.  The  Max-Joseph's  square,  adorned  with 
Ranch's  statue  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  and  fac- 
ing the  massive  structure  of  the  new  royal 
palace,  is  the  largest  square  of  Munich.  Among 
the  other  beautiful  squares  are  the  Odeon,  Wit- 
telsbacher,  Karolinen,  Maximilian,  Karls,  K5- 
nigs,  and  Promenaden  Platz,  all  more  or  less 
adorned  with  statuary.  The  most  frequented 
public  promenades  are  the  royal  park  or  Hof- 
garten,  the  Sonnenstrasse,  and  the  English  gar- 
den, originally  laid  out  by  Count  Rumford  and 
containing  several  fine  works  of  art. — Munich 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  contains  up- 
ward of  20  Roman  Catholio  churches  and 
chapels.  St.  Peter's,  the  oldest  ecclesiastical 
edifice,  dates  from  the  18th  century.  The 
cathedral  (Fmuenkvrche),  completed  at  the  end 
of  the  15th,  is  a  vast  Gothic  building,  remark- 
able for  its  two  lofty  dome-capped  towers.  St. 
Michael's,  or  the  Jesuits'  church,  is  about  800  feet 
in  length,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the 
interior  and  for  the  width  of  its  roof,  unsup- 
ported by  pillars.  The  church  of  St  Cajetan 
contains  the  tombs  of  the  royal  family  and 
Thorwaldsen's  celebrated  monument  of  Eugene 
de  Beauharnais.  Still  more  remarkable  are 
the  modem  churches.  The  All  Saints'  chapel 
(AUerhHliger^Hofkap€lle\  built  in  the  Byzan- 
tine or  Lombard  style  after  the  designs  of 
Klenze,  was  opened  in  1887 ;  it  is  embellished 
with  marble,  mosaics,  painting,  and  gilding. 
The  columns  are  of  red  Tyrolese  marble  with 
white  bases  and  gilded  capitals ;  the  base  of  the 
walls  is  also  of  red  marble.  The  upper  part  of 
the  aisles  is  incrusted  with  different  colored 
marbles.  All  the  rest  is  covered  with  religious 
paintings  in  fresco  upon  a  golden  ground,  exe- 
cuted by  Hess  and  his  pupils.  The  Luavrig*- 
Kirch*,  in  the  round  arch  style,  is  also  famous 
for  the  beauty  of  its  execution  and  its  designs, 
and  for  the  wealth  of  its  decorations,  which 
comprise  colossal  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  and  other  works  by  Schwanthaler,  and 
Cornelius's  great  fresco  painting  of  the  uLast 
Judgment,"  upward  of  60  feet  high.  The 
parish  chnrch  of  St  Maria  Hilf  in  the  suburb 
of  An.  built  by  OhlmtQler  between  1881  and 
1889,  in  the  German  pointed  style  of  the  14th 
century,  with  high  lancet  widows,  contains  19 , 
splendid  painted  windows  illustrative  of  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  designed 
by  the  most  eminent  Munich  artists  and  exe- 
cuted in  the  royal  porcelain  manufactory. 
The  church  or  basilica  of  St  Boniface,  attached 
to  the  Benedictine  convent  of  the  same  name, 
built  between  1885  and  1850  in  the  Byzantine 
style,  is  the  largest  and  most  splendid  of  them 
all  The  front  has  a  portico  of  8  Corinthian 
columns  with  8  bronze  doors.  The  side  facades 
have  a  double  row  of  round-headed  windows. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  a  nave  51  feet  wide, 
and  70  double  aisles,  15  feet  wide  and  40  feet 
high,  supported  on  each  side  by  64  monolithic 
columns  of  marble  disposed  in  4  rows.  The 
pavement  is  of  marble  mosaic,  and  the  roof  of 
open  timber  work,  the  beams  of  which  are 


carved  and  richly  decorated,  and  the  ceiling 
between  them  azure  with  golden  stars.  The 
walls  are  decorated  with  frescoes,  the  upper 
series  commemorative  of  German  saints  and 
martyrs,  and  the  lower  series  of  the  life  of  St. 
Boniface,  executed  by  Heinrich  Hess  and  his 
scholars.  The  small  church  of  St.  Salvador 
has  been  used  for  the  Greek  worship  since  the 
accession  of  King  Otho  to  the  throne  of  Greece ; 
it  has  a  service  of  plate  presented  by  the  late 
czar  Nicholas.  A  beautiful  place  of  worship 
for  Protestants  was  opened  in  1882,  and  a  syna- 
gogue in  1826.  Convents  were  suppressed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  but  several 
of  them  were  restored  in  1829. — Prominent 
among  the  numerous  charitable  institutions  of 
Munich  are  the  general  hospital  (N.  W.  of  the 
cemetery,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Germa- 
ny), and  several  other  hospitals  and  orphan  asy- 
lums, a  lunatic  asylum,  children's  asylums,  &o. 
At  the  head  of  the  educational  institutions 
stands  the  university,  which  was  removed  from 
Landshut  to  Munich  in  1826,  and  which  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1860  had  1,092  matriculated 
students  and  upward  of  70  professors.  Its  ju- 
bilee was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  1859. 
The  chair  of  chemistry  has  been  occupied 
since  1852  by  Liebig,  who  is  also  director  of 
the  chemical  laboratory  and  (1860)  president 
of  the  academy  of  sciences.  The  university 
has  a  library  of  160,000  volumes,  and  attach- 
ed to  it  are  a  number  of  schools  for  various 
branches  of  science,  and  the  Georgianum,  a 
Roman  Catholic  seminary.  The  city  contains 
also  8  gymnasiums,  4  Latin  schools,  a  normal 
school,  a  military  academy,  a  young  ladies' 
school  and  ladies'  college  (Damenstift),  and  a 
great  number  of  other  educational  institutions, 
including  academies  of  art,  mining,  military 
science,  hydraulics,  mechanical  sciences  (in  the 
central  polytechnic  school),  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  industry,  and  publio  common  schools 
for  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews.  Under 
the  late  and  present  king,  Munich  has  become 
the  nucleus  of  a  school  of  poets  and  of  many 
scientific  men.  The  names  of  Jacobi,  Simme- 
ring, Schelling,  Oken,  GOrres,  Fallmerayer, 
Ennemoser,  Seuffert,  Liebig,  Thiersch,  Neu- 
mann, and  other  eminent  men  have  contributed 
to  raise  the  intellectual  importance  of  Munich. 
It  possesses  many  scientific  collections,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  is  the  museum  of 
natural  history,  which  comprises  the  Brazilian 
collection  formed  by  Martins  and  Spitz  in  their 
explorations  of  that  country.  In  the  same 
building  are  a  cabinet  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins 
and  medals  and  a  geological  museum.  There 
are  also  various  literary  associations  in  the  city 
for  historical  and  other  scientific  investigations. 
Among  the  many  libraries,  the  magnificent  pub- 
lio or  royal  library  is  the  most  extensive,  hav- 
ing been  enlarged  by  those  of  suppressed  mon- 
asteries, and  including  now  upward  of  850,000 
works  in  about  800,000  printed  volumes,  com- 
prising 18,000  incunabula,  about  50  xylographio 
publications,  and  nearly  19,000  MSS.—The  fine 
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arts,  however,  constitute  the  chief  glory  of 
Munich.  The  academy  of  fine  arts  is  divided 
into  the  sections  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  lithography,  the  last  named  art 
having  been  invented  in  Munich  by  Aloys  Sene- 
felder,  a  native  of  Prague,  at  the  close  of  the 
18th  century.  It  contains  a  museum  of  anti- 
quities and  casts,  the  Bchwanthaler  museum, 
and  the  studios  of  many  artists.  Peter  von 
Hess,  Heinrich  Hess,  and  Kaulbach  are  residents 
of  Munich.  The  famous  Glyptothek  or  sculp- 
ture gallery  was  built  by  Klenze  from  1816  to 
1830,  and  contains  collections  of  statuary  from 
the  earliest  eras  of  art  to  the  present  time.  It 
is  divided  into  12  halls.  The  1st  contains  Egyp- 
tian and  the  2d  the  earliest  Greek  and  Etruscan 
antiquities.  Most  celebrated  is  the  8d  hall,  with 
the  .dSginetan  marbles  discovered  in  1811  by 
Haller  and  the  Englishmen  Cockerell  and 
Porster,  and  restored  by  Thorwaldsen.  These 
sculptures  are  classed  among  the  most  valuable 
remains  of  antiquity,  artistically  as  well  as 
archffiologically,  from  the  connection  which 
they  show  between  the  primitive  practice  of 
art  to  which  they  belong  and  its  perfection  in 
the  period  of  Phidias.  The  4th  hall  is  called 
the  hall  of  Apollo  from  the  statue  of  that  god 
in  Parian  marble  ascribed  to  Ageladas,  and  for- 
merly called  the  Barberini  muse.  The  5th  hall 
(hall  of  Bacchus)  contains  the  sleeping  or  Bar- 
berini fawn,  and  other  famous  works.  The  6th 
hall  (hall  of  the  sons  of  Niobe)  is  remarkable 
for  a  kneeling  figure  of  Ilioneus,  the  youngest 
son  of  Niobe.  The  subjects  in  the  7th  hall 
(hall  of  the  gods)  illustrate  heathen  mythology, 
and  those  in  the  8th  (Trojan  hall)  tfce  heroes 
of  Homer.  In  the  9th,  or  hall  of  heroes,  are 
statues  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Nero ;  and 
the  10th,  or  Roman  hall,  is  remarkable  for  its 
decoration,  and  contains  a  series  of  busts  of  em- 
perors, which  exhibit  the  decline  of  Roman 
art.  The  11th  is  the  hall  of  colored  sculpture, 
and  the  12th  hall  is  devoted  to  modern  statuary, 
including  a  copy  of  Canova's  Paris  and  Venus, 
Thorwaldsen's  Adonis  and  bust  of  King  Louis. 
Schadow's  "Girl  fastening  her  Sandal,"  ana 
other  modern  works.  The  colossal  marble  sta- 
tues of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  and  Donatello,  re- 
spectively by  Brugger  and  Von  Lossow,  were 
added  to  the  Glyptothek  by  ex-King  Louis  in 
1860. — The  Pinakothek  or  picture  gallery,  a 
more  extensive  building  than  the  Glyptothek, 
also  designed  by  Klenze,  of  which  the  foun- 
dation was  laid  on  Raphael's  birthday,  April 
7,  1826,  was  completed  in  1836.  It  contains 
about  1,800  paintings,  consisting  of  the  best 
works  of  the  royal  collections,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  schools  in  9  halls  and  28  adjoining 
apartments  or  small  cabinets  in  the  2d  story  of 
the  building,  the  large  works  of  each  school 
being  placed  in  the  central  hall,  which  com- 
municates on  one  side  with  the  apartments 
where  the  smaller  paintings  are  placed  and  on 
the  other  with  an  extensive  corridor,  which  is 
itself  divided  into  25  compartments  or  loggie, 
and  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Cornelius  illus- 


trative of  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  during 
the  middle  ages.  Among  the  paintings  are 
works  of  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Oorreggio,  Titian,  and  other  Italian  artists. 
The  genius  of  Michel  Angelo  is  illustrated  in 
his  capacity  of  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect; 
and  an  entire  compartment  is  filled  with  the 
works  of  Raphael.  Albert  Durer,  Rembrandt, 
Vandyke,  and  the  other  masters  of  the  German, 
Flemish,  and  Dutch  schools,  are  fully  represent- 
ed ;  and  95  works  of  Rubens  take  up  the  entire 
space  of  the  central  and  largest  hall  of  the  gal- 
lery. There  are  also  a  few  pictures  by  Murillo, 
Velasquez,  Poussin,  Claude,  Vernet,  and  other 
artiste  of  the  Spanish  and  French  schools.  The 
lower  story  contains  collections  of  9,000  draw- 
ings by  the  old  masters,  including  some  of  Ra- 
phael, Fra  Bartolomeo,  &c. ;  also  the  drawings 
of  Cornelius  for  the  loggie,  and  8,000  drawings 
of  South  American  scenery  by  Johann  Lorenz 
Rugendas.  The  cabinet  of  engravings  comprises 
about  800,000  works.  On  the  ground  floor  of 
the  W.  wing  is  a  collection  of  Etruscan  and 
other  vases  On  the  N.  is  the  new  Pinakothek 
designed  by  Voigt,  begun  in  1846  and  completed 
in  1858,  destined  for  the  works  of  contemporary 
artists,  and  comprising  52  rooms  in  two  stories. 
The  upper  floor,  which  contains  them,  is  divided 
into  5  large  central  halls,  5  rooms  on  the  south 
and  14  small  cabinets  on  the  north,  beside  a 
room  at  the  west  with  Rottmann's  encaustic 
paintings,  views  and  illustrations  of  Grecian 
history  and  localities.  In  the  central  hall  are 
Kaulbach's  "Destruction  of  Jerusalem,"  and 
Schorn's  "Deluge."  It  contains  also  Wilkie's 
"Reading  of  the  Will."  On  the  ground  floor 
is  the  collection  of  paintings  on  porcelain,  in- 
cluding copies  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of 
the  picture  gallery.  Anew  building  for  the 
exhibition  of  works  of  art,  designed  by  Zieb- 
land  in  the  Corinthian  style,  was  opened  in 
1846.  In  the  old  picture  gallery  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  royal  park  is  a  collection  of  antiquities 
and  curiosities  from  different  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Leuchtenberg  gallery  of  paintings  was  re- 
moved to  St.  Petersburg  in  1858.  The  new  royal 
palace  (der  new  Eonigsbmi),  a  magnificent  and 
stupendous  building,  contains  a  large  number 
of  works  of  art.  The  interior  presents  an  imi- 
tation of  the  ornaments  of  the  loggie  of  the 
Vatican.  The  ground  floor  consists  of  state 
rooms  painted  in  fresco  by  Schnorr,  illustrative 
of  the  Mbehingen.  The  kings9  and  queens' 
apartments  are  adorned  with  paintings  respec- 
tively from  the  Greek  and  German  poets.  The 
decorations  of  the  throne  room,  drawing  room, 
bedroom,  writing  room,  and  library  of  the  queen 
are  respectively  devoted  to  Klopstock,  Wieland, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Heck.  The  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  palace  is  the  so  called  Feet 
Saatbau,  containing  on  the  £.  side  of  the  ball 
room  two  rooms  for  card  playing  called  halls 
of  the  beauties,  with  portraits  of  beautiful 
women  of  modern  times,  including  that  of  Lola 
Montez.  The  banquet  hall,  hall  of  Charle- 
magne, hall  of  Barbarossa,  and  hall  of  Rudolph 
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of  Hapeburg  are  all  decorated  with  choice 
works.  The  most  stately  of  them  all  is  the 
throne  room.  The  Leuchtenberg  palace  in  the 
Odeon  square  is  a  fine  building.  The  new 
Wittelsbach  palace  in  the  Gothic  style,  begun 
in  1848  and  completed  in  1849,  has  been  the 
residence  of  King  Louis  since  his  abdication. 
Among  the  other  remarkable  monuments  of 
Munich  is  the  Bavarian  hall  of  fame,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Theresienwiese,  consisting  of  a 
Dorio  portico  forming  8  sides  of  a  quadrangle, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands,  on  a  pedestal  of 
the  height  of  28J  feet,  Schwanthaler's  colossal 
statue  of  Bavaria,  6li  feet  high,  representing 
the  protectress  of  Bavaria,  accompanied  by  a 
lion.  The  busts  of  distinguished  Bavarians  are 
placed  along  the  walls  behind  the  48  columns 
of  the  hall.  In  the  tympana  are  4  recumbent 
figures  by  Schwanthaler  representing  the  4  prin- 
cipal provinces  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  frieze 
are  92  metopas,  all  from  designs  of  Schwantha- 
ler. The  triumphal  arch  (SiegestAor),  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  Ludwigsstrasse,  is  also  a  beautiful 
monument;  and  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
arch  in  the  old  Doric  style,  to  be  called  Pro- 
pylden,  designed  by  Klenze,  was  laid  in  1858 
at  the  end  of  the  Briennerstrasse.  A  corn  hall 
(Schrannenhaue)  was  opened  in  1858,  and  other 
new  buildings  are  in  progress.  A  new  street 
fMaximilianstrasse)  has  also  been  recently 
rormed  with  a  view  of  the  further  enlargement 
of  the  city  in  the  direction  of  the  Isar. — The 
theatres  and  musical  entertainments  of  Munich 
are  among  the  best  in  Germany.  Among  the 
popular  festivals  is  the  annual  agricultural 
meeting  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October  (Octo- 
ber- or  Volhefeet),  which  is  held  on  the  There- 
sienwiese, and  lasts  several  days.  The  same 
place  is  used  for  horse  races,  Ac. — The  princi- 
pal article  of  trade  is  grain,  and  two  great 
fairs  are  held  annually.  The  breweries  of 
Munich  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  The  manu- 
factures comprise  woollen  cloth,  leather,  silk, 
cotton,  calicoes,  tobacco,  beet  root  sugar,  piano- 
fortes, playing  cards,  jewelry,  bronze  and  iron 
works,  coaches,  and  mathematical,  surgical, 
optical,  and  astronomical  instruments.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  industrial  establishments 
are  the  royal  bronze  foundery;  the  bronze 
foundery  of  Stiglmayer;  the  royal  painted  glass 
and  the  royal  porcelain  manufactories ;  the  es- 
tablishment of  Ettel,  founded  in  1815  by  Bei- 
chenbach,  for  the  manufacture  of  technological 
instruments;  and  Fraunhofer's  manufactory  of 
telescopes  and  optical  instruments.  Crawford's 
bronze  statues  of  Beethoven  and  Washington 
and  Quarenstroem's  statue  of  Berzelius  were 
oast  in  the  royal  foundery. — The  name  of 
Munich  (Munichen)  occurs  for  the  first  time  at 
the  beginning  of  tne  12th  century.  It  became 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  the  house  of 
Wittelsbach,  and  was  much  enlarged  after  its 
destruction  by  fire  in  1827,  and  endowed  with 
many  public  buildings  by  William  the  Pious 
(1579-1626)  and  the  elector  Maximilian  L 
(1626-'51).     On  May  17,  1682,  it  was  taken 


and  held  for  some  time  by  Gustavus  Adolphus 
of  Sweden.  Under  Charles  Theodore  (1777-'99) 
Munich  was  greatly  improved  and  still  further 
enlarged ;  and  from  an  inferior  town  it  has  risen 
under  the  fostering  care  of  King  Maximilian  L 
(1799-1825),  and  particularly  under  that  of  his 
son  Louis,  to  the  rank  of  an  important  capital. 
While  still  crown  prince  Louis  ordered  the  build- 
ing of  the  Glyptothek  and  of  other  public  works ; 
and  from  his  accession  to  the  throne  (1825)  un- 
til his  abdication  (1848)  he  contributed  most 
powerfully  to  invest  Munich  with  its  present 
splendor.  Munich  was  entered  by  the  French 
under  Moreau,  July  2, 1800,  and  on  Oct.  12, 
1805,  by  Napoleon,  who  again  visited  the  city, 
Jan.  14, 1806,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Eugene  de  Beauharnais.  During  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  disturbances  broke  out  in  Munich, 
in  consequence  of  which  Lola  Montez,  who  was 
supposed  to  exercise  much  influence  over  the 
king,  was  compelled  to  resort  to  flight,  and  the 
king  himself  abdicated,  March  20,  1848,  in 
favor  of  his  son  Maximilian  II.,  who  has  since 
endeavored  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  father 
in  constantly  enriching  his  capital  with  new 
treasures  of  art  and  learning.  The  railway  to 
Vienna  was  opened  Aug.  12, 1860. 

MUNJEET,  the  root  of  an  East  India  plant, 
rubia  mtmnstOj  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
madder.  The  roots  are  of  similar  appearance 
as  to  size,  &c,  to  those  of  madder,  and  are  found 
in  commerce  in  bundles  of  2  or  8  feet  in  length. 
The  coloring  principle  appears  to  be  alizarine, 
and,  as  in  madder,  this  is  convertible  into  ga- 
rancine,  for  which  purpose  the  roots  are  used  in 
Europe.    Munjeet  dyes  a  very  bright  scarlet. 

MtJNK  Salomon,  a  French  orientalist,  of 
Jewish  origin,  born  in  Glogau,  Prussian  Silesia, 
in  1807.  He  was  educated  in  Berlin  and  Bonn, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Michael  Beer,  brother 
of  Meyerbeer,  he  was  enabled  to  avail  himself 
of  the  instruction  of  Sylvestre  de  Saoy  and 
Ohezy  in  Paris.  In  1885  he  visited  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  with  a  view  of  collecting  mate- 
rials for  an  edition  in  the  original  Arabic  text 
in  Hebrew  letters  of  the  celebrated  work  of 
Maimonides,  Moreh  nebuhhim  ("  Guide  of  the 
Erring"),  the  publication  of  whioh  he  com- 
menced in  1856,  with  a  French  translation  and 
notes  under  the  title  of  Le  guide  dee  igark.  In 
1840  he  was  appointed  deputy  custodian  of  the 
oriental  MSS.  in  the  royal  library  of  Paris.  In 
the  same  year  he  accompanied  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore  and  M.  Oremieux  to  the  East  on  their  mis- 
sion in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jews  of  Damas- 
cus, and  secured  in  Egypt  many  interesting 
Arabic  MSS.  relating  to  the  early  literature  of 
the  Oaraites  and  to  other  branches  of  eastern 
scholarship.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  devoted 
himself  so  assiduously  to  his  learned  researches 
that  failing  eyesight  eventually  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  his  offioe  in  the  library,  and  he  has 
lived  in  retirement  since  1852.  He  wrote  an 
exhaustive  work  on  Palestine  (Palatine,  de- 
scription geographique,  hUtorigue  et  wrehkolo- 
gique  (Paris,  1845,  included  in  Didot's  collection 
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of  the  Uhivers  pittoresque),  and  furnished  many 
valuable  dissertations  to  the  Encycloveiie  des 
gens  du  monde,  and  to  the  Journal  Asiatique. 
A  portion  of  his  contributions  to  the  Dictton- 
naire  des  sciences  phihsophiqueSy  on  Arabio 
and  Hebrew  philosophy,  has  been  translated 
into  German  under  the  title  of  Philosophic  und 
philosophische  Sehr\ften  der  Juden  (Leipsio, 
1852).  In  1843  he  published  a  paper  to  dis- 
prove the  assertion  of  Sedillot,  who  had  en- 
deavored to  deprive  Tycho  Brahe  of  the  merit 
of  the  discovery  of  the  variations  of  the  moon, 
and  to  trace  it  to  the  Arabs  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury. He  has  also  written  Reflexions  sur  le  cults 
des  anciens  Hebreuz  dans  ses  rapports  anee  les 
autres  cultes  de  Fcmtiquiti  (1888),  and  other 
works. 

MUNKiOS,  a  town  of  N.  Hungary,  county 
of  Bereg,  on  the  Latorcza ;  pop.  about  5,000. 
E.  of  it,  on  a  high  rock,  is  situated  the  fortress 
of  the  same  name,  distinguished  in  Hungarian 
history  by  numerous  sieges,  and  now  used  by 
the  Austrians  as  a  state  prison.  During  the 
war  of  184&-'9  the  town  and  fortress  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Hungarians.  Among  the  re- 
nowned captives  of  Munkacs  was  Ypsuante. 

MONNIOH,  Bubkhabd  Oheistoph,  count,  a 
Russian  soldier  and  statesman,  born  in  the 
then  Danish  duchy  of  Oldenburg  in  1688,  died 
in  St.  Petersburg  about  1767.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  peasant  who  was  ennobled  by  Frederic 
III.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  early  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier.  He  was  made  a  prisoner 
in  the  battle  of  Denain,  and  sent  to  Cambrai, 
where  he  was  very  kindly  treated  by  Fene- 
lon.  In  1720  he  was  received  with  distinc- 
tion by  Peter  the  Great,  to  whom  he  had 
been  introduced  by  Prince  Eugene,  and  who 
confided  to  him  the  execution  of  the  great 
canal  of  Ladoga.  In  the  reign  of  Anna  he  be- 
came field  marshal  and  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state.  He  besieged  and  conquered 
Dantzic  in  1784,  and  was  on  his  return  em- 
ployed in  'quelling  disturbances  in  Warsaw. 
In  1785  he  was  called  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  army  against  the  Turks,  and  gained 
great  distinction  by  his  triumphs  over  the 
enemy.  He  desolated  the  Crimea  (1786),  took 
Otchakov  (1787),  crossed  the  Dniester  near 
Sinkowza  (1789),  defeated  the  Turks  near 
Stevutchan,  seized  the  fortress  of  Chocim,  and 
occupied  Moldavia.  The  treaty  of  Belgrade 
(Sept.  18,  1739)  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Pre- 
vious to  the  death  of  the  empress  he  prevailed 
upon  her  to  appoint  the  duke  Ernest  Biron 
of  Gourland  as  regent  during  the  minority  of 
her  successor.  But  his  hope  of  securing  in 
this  manner  his  own  influence  was  disap- 
pointed by  the  duke  taking  the  power  into 
his  own  hands,  upon  which  Munnich  caused 
him  to  be  arrested,  and  transferred  the  regency 
nominally  to  Princess  Anna,  the  mother  of 
Ivan,  the  young  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown, 
while  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government  as 
prime  minister  of  the  empire,  endeavoring  to 
consolidate  his  power  by  an  alliance  with  Prus- 


sia. The  regent  Anna  lavished  upon  him  her 
bounties,  but  entered  into  negotiation  with 
Austria  and  Saxony  in  order  to  neutralize  Man- 
nich's  coalition  with  Prussia,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  relinquished  his  office  (May,  1741). 
He  was  on  the  point  of  removing  to  Konigs- 
berg,  when  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
throne  (Dec.  1741)  he  was  arrested  by  order 
of  the  empress  and  sentenced  to  death.  The 
sentence  was  afterward  commuted  to  exile  to 
Siberia,  but  his  estates  were  confiscated.  He 
spent  nearly  20  years  in  exile,  raising  vegetables 
for  a  livelihood,  until  1762,  when  at  the  age  of 
79  he  was  recalled  by  Peter  in.,  who  restored 
to  him  his  property  and  position.  He  enjoyed 
the  friendship  both  of  tnis  sovereign  and  of 
Catharine  II.,  who  appointed  him  in  the  same 
year  director-general  of  the  Baltic  ports.  His 
Mauche  pour  donner  une  idee  de  la  forme  du 
gowoernement  de  Vempire  de  Russie  was  pub- 
lished in  Copenhagen  in  1774. 

MU&OZ,  Fernando,  duke  of  Bianzares,  hus- 
band of  Maria  Christina,  queen  dowager  of 
Spain,  born  at  Tarancon,  province  of  Cuenca, 
in  1810.  He  was  of  very  low  birth,  and  while 
a  private  in  the  royal  guards  attracted  by  his 
personal  beauty  the  attention  and  admiration 
of  Maria  Christina,  to  whom  he  was  secretly 
married,  Dec.  28, 1883,  a  few  months  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  King  Ferdinand  YH.  His 
sister  at  the  time  was  a  washerwoman.  The 
marriage  was  publicly  solemnized,  Oct.  13, 1844, 
and  Mufloz  was  made  duke  of  Bianzares,  a 
Spanish  grandee  of  the  first  class,  and  a  knight 
of  the  golden  fleece.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  the  duke  de  Montpensier  to  the 
sister  of  Queen  Isabella  II.,  Louis  Philippe  of 
France  bestowed  upon  Mufioz  the  French  title 
of  duke  of  Montmorot. 

MUNSELL,  Joel,  an  American  printer,  born 
in  Northfield,  Mass.,  April  14,  1808.  He  es- 
tablished himself  in  Albany  in  1827,  and  was 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  "  New  York  State 
Mechanic  "from  1841  to  1843.  He  has  com- 
piled "  Annals  of  Albany "  (10  vols.  12mo., 
Albany,  ISSO-'SS)  ;  "  Chronology  of  Paper 
and  Paper  Making "  (1  vol.  8vo.,  Albany, 
1857) ;  and  "  Every  Day  Book  of  History  and 
Chronology"  (1  vol.  8vo.,  New  York,  1868). 
He  has  also  published  "Historical  Series"  (7 
vols.),  in  greatpart  edited  and  annotated  by 
himself,  and  "  Woodworth's  Reminiscences  of 
the  City  of  Troy ;"  and  has  at  various  times  been 
the  publisher  of  the  "Unionist,"  "Albany  Daily 
State  Register,"  "Albany  Morning  Express," 
and  "Statesman."  Mr.  Munsell  has  made  the 
art  of  printing,  in  its  history  and  application,  a 
special  study,  and  his  collection  of  works  on  the 
subject,  the  largest  ever  made  in  America,  has 
been  in  part  purchased  by  the  state  for  the  New 
York  state  library.  Beside  the  works  enumer- 
ated, Mr.  Munsell  has  contributed  papers  to  the 
"  Transactions"  of  the  Albany  institute. 

MUNSTER  (anc.  Mumhan),  the  largest  and 
southernmost  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland, 
bounded  N.  by  Connaught,  E.  by  Leinster,  and 
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on  other  sides  by  the  Atlantio,  and  comprised 
between  lat.  61°  26'  and  58°  12'  N.,  and  long. 
6°  56'  and  10°  80'  W. ;  length,  143  m. ;  breadth, 
131m.;  area,  9,476  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1851, 1,857,- 
243.  The  surface  is  much  diversified.  In  the 
W.  are  the  highest  mountains  in  Ireland,  and 
the  S.  is  crossed  by  long  chains  of  hills.  About 
t  of  the  surface  is  arable,  and  i  actually  under 
tillage.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Black- 
water,  Suir,  Lee,  Bandon,  Mague,  Cashen,  and 
Fergus,  with  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  all 
of  which  are  navigable.  Except  in  the  rugged 
uplands  of  Kerry,  Clare,  and  western  Cork,  the 
limestone  soil  of  Minister  is  of  excellent  quali- 
ty. The  climate  is  the  most  genial  in  Ireland. 
Geologically,  the  province  is  peculiar  in  Ireland 
for  the  rare  appearance  of  igneous  protrusions 
and  the  absence  of  bituminous  coal,  though 
possessing  perhaps  the  most  extensive  anthra- 
cite deposit  in  the  British  isles.  Clay  slate 
is  found,  and  copper  abounds  all  along  the 
8.  coast.  Lead,  silver,  iron,  alum,  black  and 
mottled  marbles,  j>lastio  clays,  and  fine  ochres 
are  found.  The  province  is  divided  into  the 
counties  of  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tip- 
perary,  and  Waterford.  As  a  kingdom  of  the 
Irish  pentarchy,  Mumhan  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  formidable  of  the  5  states;  it  early  sub- 
jected Leinster  to  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute;  its  princes  successfully  opposed  and 
ultimately  expelled  the  Danes,  and  more  than 
once  usurped  the  sceptre  of  Tara  as  sovereigns 
of  the  entire  island.  It  was  then  divided  into 
3  principalities,  Thomond,  Desmond,  and  Or- 
mond  (*.  &,  North,  South,  and  East  Monster), 
and  Cashel  was  the  civil,  as  it  is  still  the  eccle- 
siastical, metropolis.  Till  a  recent  date,  the 
sovereigns  of  England  governed  the  province 
through  a  local  viceroy. 

MttNSTERj  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  Westphalia  and  of  an  ad- 
ministrative division  of  its  own  name,  on  the 
small  river  Aa,  connected  by  railway  with  the 
prinoipal  oities  of  Europe,  and  with  the  river 
Ems  by  a  navigable  canal,  about  80  m.  K  K  E. 
from  Cologne;  pop.  about  25,000.  It  is  an 
ancient  city  with  fine  Gothic  buildings,  the 
ground  floor  of  the  houses  of  the  main  street 
being  provided  with  arcades  to  support  the 
upper  stories.  Among  the  public  buildings  are 
the  cathedral  and  St.  Lambert  church,  from 
the  tower  of  which  still  hang  the  iron  cages  in 
which  the  bodies  of  John  of  Leyden  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Anabaptists  were  suspend- 
ed after  their  execution  in  the  great  square. 
The  house  of  John  of  Levden  still  exists  in  the 
market  place.  The  Fneden&aal,  or  hall  of 
peace,  in  the  town  hall,  derives  its  name  front 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  which  was  signed  there 
in  1648  and  ended  the  80  years'  war.  The 
Oatholio  university,  which  was  supplanted  in 
1818  by  the  state  university  of  Bonn,  has  been 
since  reduced  to  a  college  of  the  theological 
and  philosophical  faculties.  The  manufactures 
consist  of  leather,  woollen  goods,  cloth,  linen, 
sugar,  &c.    Monster  was  known  in  the  time  of 


Charlemagne  under  the  name  of  Mimigardevord. 
In  the  18th  century  it  joined  the  league  of  the 
Hanse  towns.  The  reformation  was  introduced 
there  in  1582,  and  in  1585  and  1536  it  wit- 
nessed the  agitations  of  the  Anabaptists.  The 
former  bishopric  of  Monster  was  raised  in  the 
12th  century  to  the  rank  of  an  imperial  princi- 
pality. In  1719  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  was 
invested  with  the  see  of  Munster.  In  1808  the 
bishopric  was  secularized,  and  a  part  of  ft 
ceded  to  Prussia,  which  constituted  it  a  princi- 
pality. This  was  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807 
ceded  to  France,  but  restored  to  Prussia  in  1815, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  district  allotted  to 
Oldenburg. 

MttNTER,  Balthasab,  a  German  clergyman 
and  author,  born  in  Lubeck,  March  24,  1785, 
died  in  Copenhagen,  Oct.  5, 1798.  He  studied 
theology  at  Jena,  was  for  a  time  a  preacher  at 
Gotha,  and  became  eventually  celebrated  as  a 
pulpit  orator  in  the  German  church  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  as  the  editor  of  the  Belcehrung*- 
Gesehichte  of  Count  Struensee,  whom  he  had 
attended  on  the  scaffold  (Copenhagen,  1772 ; 
English  translation  entitled  "A  faithful  Nar- 
rative of  the  Conversion  and  Death  of  Count 
Struensee,"  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wendeborn. 
2d  ed.,  London,  1774).  He  wrote  a  series  or 
hymns  (1778  and  1774).  He  was  the  father  of 
the  authoress  Friederike  Brun. — His  son  Fried- 
bioh,  born  in  Gotha,  Oct.  14, 1761,  died  April 
9,  1880,  was  educated  in  the  universities  of 
Copenhagen  and  Gottingen.  He  spent  several 
years  in  Italy,  and  while  in  Borne  caused  a  copy 
of  the  Coptic  translation  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
to  be  printed  (1786),  and  discovered  in  the 
Corani  library  the  statute  book  of  the  tem- 
plars, whioh  he  published  in  Berlin  in  1794. 
From  1790  to  1808  he  was  professor  of  theology 
at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  and  from  that 
time  till  his  death  bishop  of  Seeland.  He  left 
various  important  historical  and  theological 
works. 

MUNTJAO  (c&rwlus,  Blainv.,  or  styloeervs, 
H.  Smith),  the  name  of  several  small  East  Indian 
deer,  which  seem  to  make  the  transition  from 
the  typical  eeroida  to  the  musk  deer.  The 
horns  are  small,  with  only/one  anterior  snag, 
elevated  on  pedicels  supported  by  longitudinal 
ridges  on  the  face;  there  are  large  canines  in 
the  upper  jaw,  and  large  and  deep  suborbital 
pits ;  there  are  no  metatarsal  glands  nor  tufts ; 
the  hoofs  are  triangular,  partly  united  in  front 
by  a  web,  and  the  false  hoofs  small  and  trans- 
verse; the  hair  is  thin,  shining,  and  generally 
unspotted,  and  the  tail  is  tufted.  The  form  is 
light  and  elegant ;  the  few  species  inhabit  the 
forests  and  jungles  of  elevated  regions  in  India 
and  its  archipelago,  where  they  are  hunted  by 
the  natives  and  Europeans,  usually  with  dogs, 
for  the  sake  of  their  excellent  venison.  The 
common  muntiac  or  kyang  (0.  vaginalis,  Gray) 
is  dark  reddish  brown,  with  the  lower  parts 
lighter,  and  a  narrow  white  streak  on  the  front 
edge  of  the  thigh ;  it  is  about  2 J  feet  high  at 
the  shoulders;  in  the  living  animal  there  are  2 
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folds  of  skin  along  the  sides  of  the  ridges  which 
support  the  horns,  uniting  below  like  a  V,  but 
drying  after  death  in  8  ribbed  lines  which  sug- 
gested to  Pennant  the  name  of  rib-faced  deer. 
The  principal  horns  are  4  or  5  inches  long,  at 
first  straight,  bnt  curving  inward  and  backward 
at  the  top,  the  anterior  antler  being  abont  1J 
inches ;  the  pedicels  npon  which  they  rest  are  8 
inches  high,  covered  with  skin  and  hair,  so  that 
when  the  antlers  are  shed  they  appear  to  have 
straight  horns.  The  food  consists  chiefly  of  a 
kind  of  sugar  cane,  and  malvaceous  and  succu- 
lent plants.  Its  speed  and  agility  are  great,  the 
flight  being  generally  in  a  circle ;  when  brought 
to  bay,  it  is  capable  of  inflicting  severe  wounds 
upon  the  dogs  with  its  canines ;  it  is  also  taken 
in  snares,  and  falls  a  frequent  victim  to  beasts 
of  prey.  It  is  found  in  Sumatra  and  Java.  The 
Nepaul  muntjac  (0.  mtmhatua,  Blainv.)  is  bright 
reddish  yellow,  the  thigh  streaked  and  under  the 
tail  white,  and  the  chin  and  throat  whitish. 
The  Chinese  muntjac  ((7.  Reeoesii,  Gray)  is  gray- 
ish brown,  with  the  hair  short  with  paler  rings ; 
it  has  a  larger  head  and  tail  than  the  common 
species,  with  less  red  and  more  bluish  tinge, 
and  no  white  over  the  hoofs.  According  to 
Gray,  the  earl  of  Derby  had  these  8  species  at 
the  Knowsley  menagerie;  but  they  so  bred  to- 
gether that  it  became  "impossible  to  discrimi- 
nate the  mules  from  the  original  species." 

MtlNZER,  Thomas,  a  German  religious  and 
social  revolutionist,  born  in  Stolberg,  Prussian 
Saxony,  about  1490,  beheaded  in  Muhlhausen, 
Thuringia,  in  1525.  Though  in  humble  life, 
his  parents  were  not  poor,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  studied  at  Wittenberg  and  afterward  at 
Leipsic,  and  to  have  been  employed  as  a  tutor 
in  different  towns.  In  1519  he  became  chap- 
lain of  a  nunnery  near  Leipsic,  and  in  1520 
pastor  of  the  principal  church  of  Zwickau. 
His  restless  disposition  and  reformatory  zeal 
led  to  quarrels  with  his  colleagues,  who  were 
conservative  followers  of  the  reformation,  and 
were  supported  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  town, 
while  Munzer  aimed  at  social  and  political 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  reforms,  and  exerted 
considerable  influence  upon  the  lower  classes, 
particularly  upon  Nikolaus  Storch,  one  of 
the  numerous  cloth  weavers  of  Zwickau.  Mun- 
zer and  Storch  became  the  leaders  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Anabaptists,  who  counted  many 
adherents  among  the  populace,  and  who  af- 
terward took  part  in  the  peasants1  war.  Mun- 
zer's  agitation  at  Zwickau  assumed  such  for- 
midable proportions  that  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  town  at  the  end  of  April,  1521,  after 
which  he  travelled  as  an  itinerant  preacher  in 
different  parts  of  Germany  and  Bohemia.  At 
the  beginning  of  1522  he  repaired  to  Witten- 
berg, where  his  disciples  of  Zwickau,  the  so 
called  Zwickau  prophets,  had  already  begun  to 
agitate  the  public  mind.  He  put  himself  in 
relation  with  Melanohthon  and  Bugenhagen, 
but  his  sympathies  were  with  Oarlstadt  and 
other  ultra-radical  leaders ;  to  their  measures, 
however,  Luther  was  so  firmly  opposed,  that 


Munzer  was  induced  to  take  his  departure. 
In  April,  1528,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
curacy  at  Allstadt.  He  introduced  into  the 
service  a  variety  of  innovations,  circulated 
inflammatory  writings  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  founded  a  secret  league,  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  which  was  to  undermine  the 
influence  of  the  moderate  reformers,  and  to 
revolutionize  the  country.  In  order  to  put 
an  end  to  his  proceedings,  Luther  appealed  to 
the  elector  Frederic  of  Saxony,  who  repaired 
in  the  beginning  of  1524  to  Allstadt.  Munzer 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  elector  a  ser- 
mon of  the  most  revolutionary  character,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  publication  of  his 
writings  was  prohibited,  and  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  seat  of  government.  He  per- 
sisted, however,  in  fomenting  sedition.  A  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  in  Malderbach  was  burned 
in  June,  1524,  at  his  instigation ;  and  he  call- 
ed upon  the  populace  to  exterminate  popery 
and  to  abolish  the  government  by  force  of 
arms.  After  having  been  summoned  for  the 
second  time  before  the  authorities  at  Weimar 
(Aug.  1),  he  was  expelled  from  Allstadt,  and  a 
few  weeks  afterward  he  betook  himself  to 
Muhlhausen,  although  Luther  had  cautioned 
the  authorities  against  him.  Conspicuous 
among  the  disciples  who  had  preceded  him 
there  was  Heinrich  Pfeifer,  a  former  friar,  who 
now  became  the  principal  auxiliary  of  Munzer 
in  his  warfare  against  Luther.  After  spending 
some  time  in  Nuremberg  and  Basel  and  in  other 
parts  of  southern  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
he  returned  to  Muhlhausen  in  Dec.  1524.  His 
influence  there  over  the  common  people  was  so 
irresistible  that  many  of  the  higher  classes  left 
the  town,  of  which  Munzer  and  Pfeifer  became 
the  sole  rulers.  The  outbreak  of  the  peasants9 
war  in  south  Germany  and  Franconia  became 
the  signal  of  the  most  furious  excesses  on 
the  part  of  Munzer  and  his  followers.  Under 
the  influence  of  religious  fanaticism  and  the 
love  of  plunder,  the  peasantry  of  the  whole 
western  portion  of  Thuringia  rallied  under 
Munzer's  banner,  destroying  the  mansions 
of  the  aristocracy  and  the  houses  of  religious 
bodies,  and  only  sparing  the  residences  of 
those  nobles  who  had  joined  their  move- 
ment, and  provided  them  with  troops  and 
arms.  Muhlhausen  was  the  head-quarters  of 
this  movement,  which  combined  the  relig- 
ious Anabaptist  with  the  social  and  political 
revolutionary  element.  But  dissensions  soon 
broke  out  between  Munzer  and  Pfeifer,  and  the 
citizens  of  Frankenhausen,  which  town  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  revolted  peasants,  opened 
negotiations  with  Count  Albrecht  of  Mansfield, 
who  was  supported  in  his  operations  by  several 
German  princes.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought 
on  May  15,  which  resulted  in  the  total  defeat 
of  the  peasants.  Munzer  fled  in  disguise  to 
Frankenhausen,  but  was  captured  and  removed 
to  the  castle  of  Heldrungen.  From  that  place 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  people  of  Muhl- 
hausen (May  17),  recommending  his  wife  and 
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ohild  to  their  care.  After  the  capitulation  of 
that  town  the  principal  ringleaders  were  sen- 
tenced to  death,  including  Munzer  and  Pfeifer. 
Mftnzer  was  beheaded  on  the  pnblio  market 
place.  The  holy  sacrament  was  administered 
to  him,  according  to  the  directions  of  Duke 
George,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Roman  Oatho- 
lio  church.— See  Melanchthon,  Die  Historic  von 
Thome  M&nUer  (1625) ;  Strobel,  Leben,  Schrif- 
ten  wnd  Lehren  Thomas  MUnzer**  (Nuremberg, 
1795) ;  Seidemann,  Thomas  M&mer  (Dresden 
and  Leipsic,  1642) ;  and  Heinrioh  Leo's  essay 
on  him  in  the  EtangeUsche  Kircheneeitung 
(Berlin,  1856).  Theodor  Mundt  has  made  the 
life  of  Munzer  the  basis  of  a  historical  novel, 
Thomas  Munzer  (8  vols.,  Altona,  1841). 

MURAD.    BeeAMUBATH. 

MUR^NA.    See  Eel,  vol.  vii.  p.  24. 

MURAT,  JoAOJmc,  a  French  soldier,  and 
king  of  Naples,  born  at  La  Bastide-Fortunier e, 
near  Oahors,  March  25, 1771,  executed  in  Cala- 
bria, Oct.  18, 1815.  He  was  the  son  of  an  inn- 
keeper, was  educated  for  the  ohurch  at  the 
college  of  his  native  town,  and  afterward  at 
Toulouse,  and  was  ordained  subrdeacon;  but 
having  been  dismissed  from  the  seminary  on 
account  of  some  youthful  follies,  he  enlisted  in 
a  regiment  of  chasseurs.  Cashiered  for  an  out- 
break of  temper  after  he  had  risen  through 
some  of  the  lower  grades,  he  became  a  waiter 
at  a  caf6  in  Paris.  He  soon  entered  the  consti- 
tutional guard  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  on  its  disso- 
lution received  a  sub-lieutenancy  in  a  cavalry 
regiment,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
soldierly  efficiency  and  revolutionary  spirit.  He 
even  wrote  to  the  club  of  Jacobins  declaring 
his  intention  of  altering  his  name  to  Marat.  For 
this  indiscretion  he  was  cashiered  after  Robes- 
pierre's overthrow  on  the  9th  Thermidor,  but  at 
the  end  of  a  few  months  was  restored  to  his  rank 
as  colonel,  and  on  the  18th  Yendemiaire  served 
as  aide-de-camp  to  Bonaparte.  He  accompanied 
the  young  general  to  Italy,  where  his  heroism 
commanded  universal  admiration.  After  Bean- 
lieu's  defeat,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  deliver  to 
the  directorial  government  21  standards  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Austrians,  received  a 
triumphal  welcome  in  the  metropolis,  and  re- 
turned to  his  post  to  share  in  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments that  marked  the  latter  part  of  1796  and 
the  campaign  of  1797.  He  was  still  actively  en- 
gaged in  Italy,  and  had  won  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general, when  he  heard  of  the  expedition 
to  Egypt ;  he  hastened  to  Toulon,  and  on  May 
10,  1798,  embarked  with  Bonaparte  for  that 
country.  Here  he  found  an  appropriate  field 
for  his  skill  as  a  cavalry  officer,  and  made  a 
deep  impression  even  upon  the  Mamelukes. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  taking  of  Alexandria 
and  in  the  battle  of  the  pyramids,  and  shone 
conspicuously  in  the  Syrian  campaign,  contrib- 
uting to  the  victory  at  Mount  Tabor,  April  16. 
1799,  and  leading  the  assault  at  Acre.  He  did 
wonders  in  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  July  25,  when 
he  was  again  wounded,  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  rank  of  general  of  division.    He  left  Africa 


with  Bonaparte,  who  had  conceived  a  strong 
liking  for  him,  and  in  the  coup  d'etat  of  the 
18th  Brumaire  was  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers 
who  expelled  the  council  of  500  from  their  hall 
at  St.  Cloud.  The  chief  command  of  the  con- 
sular guard  and  the  hand  of  Caroline  Bonaparte 
were  his  recompense.  At  Marengo  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and  in  1801  command- 
ed the  army  which  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  took  possession  of  Elba.  He  was 
then  appointed  governor  of  the  Cisalpine  repub- 
lic, and  in  1804  of  Paris.  He  was  now  made 
a  member  of  the  legislative  body,  and  on  the 
accession  of  Napoleon  to  empire  received  the 
baton  of  a  marshal  and  the  title  of  prince,  and 
was  made  grand  admiral  and  grand  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honor.  He  had  a  large  share  in  the 
success  of  the  campaign  of  1805  in  Germany, 
where  he  led  the  cavalry,  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  victory  at  Austerlitz.  In  1806  he  was 
made  grand  duke  of  Berg  and  Cleves.  His 
abilities  were  strikingly  displayed  in  the  battles 
of  Jena,  Eylau,  and  Friedland,  and  still  more 
in  following  up  the  results  of  these  victories. 
In  1808  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army 
which  invaded  Spain,  where  he  gave  evidence 
of  generalship  and  good  policy,  and,  in  the  secret 
hope  of  being  made  king  of  Spain  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  managed  to  secure  considerable  popu- 
larity among  the  Spaniards.  After  the  eleva- 
tion of  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  the  Spanish  throne 
he  repaired  to  Italy,  where,  on  Aug.  1,  1808, 
he  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
under  the  name  of  Joachim  Napoleon.  He  at- 
tempted to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  new 
subjects,  encouraged  agriculture  and  industry, 
improved  the  public  finances,  increased  the 
navy,  and  organized  an  army  70,000  strong. 
But  unluckily  he  dreamed  of  vindicating  the 
perfect  independence  of  Naples,  and,  as  a  meas- 
ure in  this  direction,  ordered  that  all  foreigners 
in  his  service  should  renounce  allegiance  to 
their  native  country.  This  imprudent  edict, 
aimed  especially  at  the  French,  called  forth  an 
imperial  decree,  declaring  that,  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  being  part  of  the  French  empire, 
every  Frenchman  should  be  of  right  a  citizen 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  king  was  deeply 
wounded  by  this  assertion  of  superiority,  and 
listened  to  overtures  from  various  European 
powers,  particularly  Austria.  He  durst  not, 
however,  disregard  Napoleon's  summons  to 
take  part  in  the  campaign  against  Russia,  and 
was,  as  usual,  intrusted  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry.  At  Borodino  he  he- 
roically withstood  the  Russian  fire  during  the 
whole  day,  and  like  Ney,  his  rival  in  bravery, 
came  off  untouched.  But  his  energy  seemed 
to  falter  when  the  retreat  from  Moscow  com- 
menced, especially  after  he  had  been  worsted 
at  Winkowo,  Oct.  18,  1812.  He  however  re- 
ceived the  chief  command  of  the  army  when, 
on  Dec.  5,  Napoleon  left  it  in  haste  for  Paris. 
But  Murat  proved  unequal  to  his  arduous  task ; 
he  was  anxious  to  return  to  Italy,  and  on  Jan. 
16,  1813,  suddenly  took  his  departure.    Re- 
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pairing  to  his  capital,  he  resumed  his  secret 
negotiations  with  the  enemies  of  Napoleon; 
but  his  old  affection  overcoming  his  anger,  he 
joined  his  brother-in-law  in  the  campaign  of 
1818,  and  displayed  his  wonted  intrepidity  again 
at  Dresden,  Wachau,  and  Leipsic;  but  foresee- 
ing die  approaching  fall  of  the  emperor,  he  re- 
turned to  Italy  to  look  after  his  own  interests. 
Here  he  was  led  astray  by  his  wavering  senti- 
ments and  political  shortsightedness ;  he  signed, 
Jan.  11, 1814,  a  treaty  with  Austria,  by  which 
his  kingdom  was  guaranteed  to  him,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  act  in  concert  with  the 
allies  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  80,000  men. 
He  accordingly  marched  against  Prince  Eugene, 
viceroy  of  Italy,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  to- 
ward the  Adige.  But  his  new  allies,  having 
used  him,  were  ready  to  abandon  him,  while 
the  Bourbons  were  insisting  on  his  overthrow 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  On  hearing  of  this, 
he  sought  the  support  of  the  Italian  patriots, 
was  secretly  reconciled  with  Napoleon,  and  on 
the  news  of  the  latter's  return  from  Elba 
marched  against  the  Austrians.  He  was  at 
first  successful,  advancing  through  the  Papal 
States  to  the  banks  of  the  Po ;  but  being  worst- 
ed at  Ferrara,  he  was  forced  to  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat; fought  bravely,  but  ineffectually,  for  two 
days,  May  2  and  8,  at  Tolentino  (Ancona) ;  was 
driven  in  disorder  along  the  sea  and  across  the 
Apennines,  made  an  ineffectual  stand  at  St. 
Germano  and  Mignano,  and  finally  saw  his 
army  wasted  away  by  battle  and  desertion.  He 
now  attempted  negotiation;  but,  deserted  by 
even  his  own  emissaries,  and  the  populace  of 
Naples  rising  in  insurrection,  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  to  Ischia,  while  his  queen  took  refuge  on 
board  an  English  frigate.  From  Ischia  he 
went  to  the  shores  of  Provence,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  May  25  at  night ;  his  own  country  not 
offering  him  a  safe  refuge,  he  went  to  Piacenza, 
where  he  remained  for  two  months,  and  then 
repaired  to  Bastia,  where  he  landed  Aug.  26. 
Here  he  prepared  an  expedition,  not  unlike  that 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  On  Sept.  28,  at  the 
head  of  250  men,  with  7  small  transports,  he 
set  sail  for  Naples ;  his  squadron  was  scattered 
by  foul  weather,  while  he  himself  with  a  few 
companions  was  driven  to  the  gulf  of  St.  Eu- 
phemia.  He  landed  on  Oct.  8  near  Pizzo,  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  of  this 
village  in  his  behalf,  was  pursued  to  the  moun- 
tains by  the  peasants  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  fought  to  the  last,  but  finally  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  pursuers  and  was  taken  amid  in- 
sults to  the  castle  of  Pizzo,  where  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  a  court  martial,  and  shot 
forthwith  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  castle. 
Being  offered  a  chair  and  a  handkerchief  to 
bandage  his  eyes,  he  replied:  "I  have  braved 
death  long  and  often  enough  to  face  it  with  my 
eyes  open  and  standing."  Leonard  Gallois 
published  a  Histoire  de  Joachim  Murat  (8vo., 
Paris,  1828) ;  and  the  later  events  of  his  career 
have  been  chronicled  by  Coletta,  Lasix  dernier* 
mots  delaviede  Murat  (1821) ;  and  by  Frances- 


chetti,  MSmoire*  gur  le%  evenements  qui  out  pre- 
cSde  la  mart  de  Joachim  L  (1826). — By  his  wife, 
Maria  Annunziata  Carolina,  Murat  left  2  sons 
and  2  daughters.    Both  the  latter  married  Ital- 
ian  noblemen,   Laetitia   Josephine   becoming 
Countess  Pepoli,  and  Louise  Julie  Caroline, 
Countess  Rasponi.    The  elder  son,  NapoiJeox 
Achillb,  born  Jan.  21,  1801,  after  his  father's 
death  repaired  with  his  mother  to  Haimburg, 
Austria,  came  in  1821  to  the  United  States,  set- 
tled in  Florida,  married  a  grandniece  of  Wash- 
ington, devoted  himself  to  scientific  pursuits, 
and  wrote  some  essays  upon  the  institutions  of 
America.    He  died  April  15, 1847,  on  his  estate 
near   Tallahassee.    The    younger,    NapoiJsox  * 
Lttoteh  Charles,  born  in  Milan,  May  16, 1803, 
after  living  near  his  mother  until  1825,  went  to 
Spain,  where  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion. 
After  his  liberation  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  married,  his  wife  earning  a  support 
by  teaching.    On  hearing  of  the  events  of  1848, 
he  went  to  France,  was  welcomed  by  his  father's 
old  friends,  and  elected  by  the  department  of 
Lot  to  the  constituent  and  the  legislative  assem- 
blies.   He  was  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  to  Turin  in  1849,  became 
senator,  Jan.  25,  1852,  and  received  the  title  of 
prince  of  the  imperial  family.    He  is  considered 
by  some  as  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.    He  has  one  son,  Joachim,  who  is  an 
officer  in  the  army,  and  one  daughter. 

MURATORI,  Ltjdovico  Antonio,  an  Italian 
scholar,  born  in  Vignola,  in  the  duchy  of  Mo- 
dena, Oct.  21,  1672,  died  in  Modena,  Jan.  23, 
1750.  After  completing  his  education  at  the 
university  of  Modena,  he  was  ordained  priest, 
and  in  1694  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Am- 
brosian  library  at  Milan,  where  he  discovered 
several  inedited  Latin  and  Greek  manuscripts, 
selections  from  which,  with  notes  and  com- 
mentaries, he  published  under  the  titles  of 
Anecdota  Latina  and  Anecdota  Grceea.  In  1701 
he  became  conservator  of  the  public  archives 
and  principal  librarian  of  Modena.  His  three 
great  works  in  illustration  of  Italian  history 
are  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores  (25  vols.  foL, 
Milan,  1725-51),  Antiquitates  Italic®  Medii 
Mux  (6  vols,  frit,  Milan,  l738-'42),  and  Annali 
cTItalia  (12  vols.,  Milan,  1744-'9).  To  publish 
this  vast  collection  several  princes  and  nobles 
of  Italy  subscribed  |4,000  each.  The  best  uni- 
form edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  at 
Venice  (48  vols.  8vo.,  1790-1810). 

MUBAYIEFF,  an  ancient  noble  Russian  fam- 
ily originally  settled  in  the  former  grand  duchy 
of  Moscow,  and  since  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century  in  various  other  parts  of  the  country. 
No  other  family  in  the  whole  Russian  empire 
enjoys  a  greater  reputation  for  intelligence,  in- 
tegrity, courage,  decision,  and  activity,  but  like- 
wise for  undaunted  pride,  than  that  of  Muravieff. 
Among  its  eminent  members  are :  I.  Nicolai, 
who  died  in  1770,  after  having  been  director 
of  the  topographical  bureau  in  St.  Petersburg, 
lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  and  governor 
of  Livonia.    He  published  in  1752  the  first  rudi- 
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mentary  work  on  algebra  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, n.  Mihail,  born  in  Smolensk  in  1757, 
died  in  1807.  He  was  tutor  of  the  grand 
dukes  Alexander  and  Constantino,  for  whose 
use  he  prepared  a  series  of  essays  on  history, 
ethics,  and  literature.  Paul  I.  appointed  him 
privy  councillor,  and  Alexander  I.  deputy  min- 
ister of  popular  instruction.  An  edition  of 
his  writings  was  prepared  by  Earamsin,  and 
published  in  8  vols,  in  Moscow  in  1810,  and  a 
supplement  in  St  Petersburg  in  1815.  III. 
Nicolai,  son  of  the  above  mentioned  Nicolai, 
born  in  Riga  in  1768,  died  in  Moscow  in  1840. 
After  having  been  for  many  years  in  active 
service  in  the  Russian  army  and  navy,  he  estab- 
lished near  Moscow  a  private  military  academy, 
many  of  whose  pupils  afterward  rose  to  distinc- 
tion. He  took  a  part  in  the  campaign  of  1812- 
'18,  concluded  the  capitulation  of  Dresden  with 
Gen.  Dumas,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Hamburg.  After  the  peaoe  he  resumed  his 
duties  at  his  academy,  which  in  1816  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  imperial  institution. 
He  conducted  it  till  1828,  from  which  time 
till  his  death  he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Moscow 
agricultural  society,  and  caused  Thaer's  cele- 
brated work  on  agriculture  to  be  translated 
into  Russian  (1880).  IV.  Nicolai,  second  son 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  1798.  He  entered 
the  army  in  1810,  was  promoted  after  a  few 
years  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  general 
staff,  was  employed  in  the  military  service  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  published  in  1822  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  in  Khiva,  to  whioh  coun- 
try he  had  been  sent  on  a  political  mission  by 
Gen.  Yermoloff.  In  1828  and  1829  he  took  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  Persian  war,  and  in 
1881  in  the  Polish  campaign,  when  he  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Sierakowski 
near  Kazimierz,  and  to  the  removal  of  Gen. 
Dwernickfs  army  from  the  Polish  territory. 
He  was  made  lieutenant-general,  commanded 
during  the  siege  of  Warsaw  in  September  the 
right  wing  of  the  Russian  army,  and  stormed 
the  fortifications  of  Rakowieo.  He  commanded 
the  Russian  corps  whioh  landed  in  Asia,  and 
arrested  the  advance  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  toward 
Constantinople  after  his  victory  at  Konieh,  and 
then  visited  Mehemet  Ali  in  Cairo.  Afterward 
he  superintended  the  construction  of  the  forti- 
fications of  Sevastopol,  but  fell  into  disgrace  in 
1888,  for  having  in  a  sham  fight  made  prisoners 
Nicholas  I.  and  his  staff,  who  commanded  the 
part  of  the  army  opposed  to  Muravieff,  and 
lived  in  retirement  in  Moscow  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  old  Russian  party  until  1848. 
when  he  became  a  member  of  the  board  of 
war,  and  afterward  commander  of  the  corps  of 
grenadiers  in  the  imperial  guard.  In  1855  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Cau- 
casus as  general  of  infantry  and  governor  of 
Transcaucasia,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
eastern  war  by  the  siege  of  Kars,  whioh  he 
conducted  with  great  energy  and  ability  from 
the  beginning  of  June  till  Nov.  27, 1855,  when 
vol.hl — 3 


the  fortress  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  The 
victory  at  Kars  permitted  the  Russians  to  ac- 
cede to  terms  or  peaoe  under  less  humiliating 
circumstances  than  at  the  time  of  the  fall  or 
Sebastopol.  Muravieff  was  rewarded  with  the 
title  of  prince,  but  his  haughtiness  made  him  un- 
popular with  his  fellow  officers  and  the  court, 
and  he  has  since  lived  in  retirement  in  Russia, 
and  travelled  in  southern  Europe,  although  he 
still  holds  a  seat  in  the  council  of  the  empire, 
with  the  rank  of  adjutant-general  and  general 
of  infantry.  V.  Mm  An.,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  1795.  He  founded  in  1810  a 
mathematical  society  in  Moscow,  assisted  his 
father  in  the  military  academy,  and  afterward 
officiated  as  governor  of  Grodno  and  Koorsk. 
In  1842  he  beoame  chief  director  of  the  corps 
of  surveyors  and  lieutenant-general,  and  in 
1850  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  empire. 
He  is  vice-president  of  the  Russian  geographical 
societyj  and  has  translated  Gander's  Geometris 
analytique  into  Russian.  VI.  Andrei,  the 
youngest  brother  of  the  preceding,  has  travelled 
extensively  in  the  East  and  in  Italy,  and  em- 
bodied his  observations  in  a  series  of  works 
which  are  highly  esteemed.  They  are  con- 
ceived in  a  religious  and  poetical  spirit,  treat 
of  Syria  and  Palestine,  of  Rome,  and  of  various 
sacred  localities  in  Russia,  and  comprise  about 
20  volumes.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several 
dramatic,  theological,  historical,  and  ecclesias- 
tical works,  including  a  history  of  Jerusalem,  a 
biblical  history,  a  history  of  the  first  4  centu- 
ries of  the  Christian  dispensation,  a  history  of 
the  Russian  church  which  has  passed  through 
several  editions,  a  history  of  Grusia  and  Ar- 
menia, <fcc. — Among  the  other  prominent  mem- 
bers of  this  family  is  Gen.  MmA.iL  Muravieff 
II.,  who  is  a  member  of  the  government  as  pres- 
ident of  the  department  of  apanages,  and  was 
appointed  in  1857  minister  of  the  domains  of 
the  empire.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
promulgation  of  the  decree  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  abolition  of  serfdom  (Jan.  15, 1858), 
and  has  since  been  actively  employed  in  carry- 
ing that  measure  into  practical  effect.  Lieut 
Gen.  Muravieff  HI.,  another  relative,  is  now 
(1860)  governor-general  of  Eastern  Siberia.  He 
may  be  called  the  creator  of  the  Amoor  region. 
He  concluded  (May  24,  1858)  the  treaty  by 
which  China  ceded  to  Russia  the  mouth  of  the 
Amoor  and  a  large  portion  of  the  coast  in  Em- 
press harbor,  south  of  the  river.  He  was  creat- 
ed Count  Amoorski,  and  it  is  his  name  which 
is  so  often  mentioned  in  relation  to  China  and 
Japan.  Major-Gen.  Muravieff  IY.  was  impli- 
cated in  the  movement  of  1825,  and  exiled  to 
the  N.  of  European  Russia,  near  the  White  sea. 
After  the  accession  of  Alexander  II.  he  was 
pardoned  and  appointed  civil  and  military  gov- 
ernor of  Nijni  Novgorod.  In  this,  one  of  the 
most  important  regions  of  the  empire,  he  took 
a  spirited  part  in  enlightening  the  nobles  on 
the  question  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  and 
ranks  among  the  foremost  champions  of  that 
great  measure. — A  branch  of  the  family  has 
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adopted  the  name  ofMuravieff-Apostol,  from  the 
marriage  of  one  of  them  in  the  18th  century  with 
a  daughter  of  a  Cossack  hetman  named  Apostol. 
Noticeable  among  this  branch  is  Ivan  (born  in 
1769,  died  in  1851),  who  translated  Sheridan's 
"  School  for  Scandal,"  Horace's  "  Satires,"  and 
Aristophanes's  "  Clouds"  into  Russian,  and  pub- 
lished in  1822  an  account  of  his  archaeological 
explorations  in  Taurida.  He  officiated  as  ambas- 
sador at  several  European  courts,  and  was  event- 
ually made  a  privy  councillor  and  senator. 
His  son  Sebgei  was  a  conspicuous  leader  of  the 
conspiracy  against  the  government  in  1825, 
and  after  the  unsuccessful  attempt  in  St  Peters- 
burg he  proclaimed  the  grand  duke  Constantine 
as,  emperor  and  took  possession  of  the  town  of 
Vassilkov.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Russian 
troops  near  Ustinovka,  Jan.  15,  1826 ;  his  bro- 
ther Ippolit  fell  at  his  side,  and  he  himself  was 
severely  wounded  and  removed  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  was  executed  July  25, 1826. 
Another  brother  was  sentenced  to  20  years' 
banishment  to  Siberia. 

MUROHISON,  Sib  Roderick  Impey,  a  British 
geologist,  born  in  Taradale,  Ross-shire,  Scot- 
land, Feb.  19, 1792.  He  was  educated  in  the 
grammar  school  of  Durham,  whence  at  the  age 
of  18  he  went  to  the  military  college  of  Mario  w. 
Leaving  this  institution  in  1807,  he  received  a 
commission  in  the  86th  regiment  of  foot,  and, 
after  a  brief  course  of  study  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  embarked  in  the  spring  of  1808 
with  the  army  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  for 
Portugal.  He  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Vimiera,  the  retreat  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
and  the  battle  of  Corunna ;  served  on  the  staff 
of  his  uncle  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  Sicily, 
and  at  the  siege  of  Cadiz;  and,  after  reaching 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  9th  dragoons,  was 
in  1815  married,  and  retired  from  the  service. 
For  several  years  he  occupied  himself  with 
foreign  travel  or  with  field  sports,  and  about 
1822,  partly  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife,  and 
partly  at  that  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  he  occasionally  accompanied  on 
angling  excursions,  he  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  scientific  pursuits.  Between  1822 
and  1824  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  royal 
institution,  was  afterward  instructed  in  chem- 
istry by  Richard  Phillips,  and,  selecting  geology 
as  his  speciality,  was  in  1825  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  geological,  and  in  1826  of  the  royal 
society.  His  first  scientific  paper,  a  geological 
sketch  of  certain  parts  of  Sussex,  Hampshire, 
and  Surrey,  appeared  in  the  "  Transactions"  of 
the  geological  society  for  1826;  and  during  the 
two  succeeding  years  he  made  investigations  in 
the  oolite  and  old  red  sandstone  formations  of 
Scotland,  the  results  of  which  were  given  to 
the  public  through  the  same  channel.  In  1828, 
in  company  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  he  made 
a  geological  tour  through  northern  Italy  and 
the  Auvergne  district  of  France,  8  memoirs  on 
which,  their  joint  production,  were  subse- 
quently published.  In  1828-'80  he  explored 
the  eastern  Alps,  part  of  the  time  in  company 


with  Prof.  Sedgwick,  and  in  conjunction  with 
him  published  a  memoir  on  the  subject,  illus- 
trated by  a  geological  map.  Returning  in 
1880  to  England,  he  commenced  a  systematic 
examination  of  the  older  sedimentary  deposits 
of  England  and  Wales,  his  obieot  being  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  primeval  rocks,  and  the 
"slow  growth  and  development  of  nature 
from  the  first  sediment  of  mud,  sand,  and  peb- 
bles cast  by  the  accidents  and  revolutions  of 
unfathomable  ages  over  the  fundamental,  an- 
cient gneiss,  which  contains  no  vestiges  of 
vegetable  or  animal  Hfe."  For  upward  of  7 
years  he  was  employed  in  investigations  con- 
nected with  this  subject  in  western  England 
and  Wales,  making  from  time  to  time  announce- 
ments of  his  progress  in  the  scientific  journals ; 
and  in  1888  he  combined  the  results  of  his  ob- 
servations in  a  4to.  volume  of  800  pages  enti- 
tled "  The  Silurian  System,"  so  called  from  the 
Silures,  an  ancient  tribe  inhabiting  that  part  of 
the  island  of  Britain  in  which  his  labors  had 
been  conducted,  and  in  which  the  system  of 
rocks  studied  by  him  is  best  developed.  This 
work,  treating  chiefly  of  those  early  formations 
in  which  the  first  signs  of  life  begin  to  occur, 
first  satisfactorily  described  the  relations  of 
various  deposits  more  ancient  than  the  old  red 
sandstone,  and  to  which  the  name  graywacke 
had  been  somewhat  loosely  applied.  The  sys- 
tem was  divided  into  an  upper  silurian,  con- 
sisting of  Ludlow  and  Wenlock  rocks,  and 
a  lower  silurian,  of  Caradoo  and  Ilandeilo 
rocks ;  and  through  regularly  defined  periods 
and  by  progressive  stages,  the  march  of  animal 
life  from  the  simplest  invertebrate  types  to 
the  higher  orders  of  mammalia  was  distinctly 
traced.  The  deposits  through  which  the  silu- 
rian creatures  were  diffused  were  estimated  to 
exceed  80,000  feet  of  perpendicular  thickness, 
and  their  formation  to  have  occupied  the 
longest  period  in  the  history  of  the  globe. 
Anxious  to  trace  the  silurian  system  through 
other  parts  of  Europe,  Murchison  in  1885,  and 
again  in  1889,  made  excursions  into  the  Rhe- 
nish provinces,  and  in  1840,  in  company  with 
M.  de  Verneuil,  visited  northern  and  central 
Russia.  In  the  same  year  the  two  geologists 
were  invited  by  the  emperor  Nicholas  to  un- 
dertake a  geological  survey  of  Russia,  with 
which  they  occupied  themselves  during  1841 
and  1842,  carefully  exploring  the  Ural  moun- 
tains and  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire. 
Between  1842  and  1845  Murchison  visited  alone 
many  portions  of  eastern  and  northern  Europe, 
including  Poland,  the  Carpathian  range,  and  the 
palaeozoic  rocks  of  Scandinavia;  and  m  1845,  in 
conjunction  with  M.  de  Verneuil  and  Count  von 
Keyserling,  he  published  an  elaborate  work  on 
"  The  Geology  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  the 
Ural  Mountains,"  in  2  vols.  4to.,  the  1st  relat- 
ing to  the  geology  and  the  2d  (in  French)  to 
the  palflBontology  of  the  subject,  with  copious 
maps  and  illustrations.  For  these  services  he 
was  made  a  knight  of  the  Russian  order  of  St. 
Anne,  and  received  from  the  emperor  the  grand 
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cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Stanislas;  and  in 
1846  he  was  permitted  by  royal  license  to  wear 
these  orders  in  England,  where  he  was  also 
knighted.  In  1849  the  "Geology  of  Russia" 
was  published  in  the  language  of  that  country, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  royal  society  of  Lon- 
don rewarded  the  author  of  the  Silurian  sys- 
tem with  the  Copley  medal  Sir  Roderick's 
next  important  contribution  to  geological 
science  was  his  "  Siluria :  the  History  of  the 
oldest  known  Rocks  containing  Organic  Re- 
mains, with  a  brief  Sketch  of  the  Distribution 
of  Gold  over  the  Earth"  (8vo.,  1854),  in  which 
the  existence  of  the  Silurian  as  an  independ- 
ent system,  in  many  parts  of  both  hemispheres, 
is  conclusively  established.  It  contains  also 
an  exposition  of  the  author's  views  of  geolo- 
gical theory,  and  a  verification  of  an  opinion 
previously  expressed  by  him,  that  those  por- 
tions of  the  so  called  Cambrian,  or  system 
underlying  the  silurian,  which  contain  fossils, 
are  merely  geographical  extensions  of  the  lower 
silurian  deposits.  In  1859  appeared  the  3d 
edition  of  "Siluria,"  including  the  "Silurian 
System,"  in  which  are  embodied  the  results  of 
further  explorations  among  the  lower  paheozoio 
formations.  Among  the  important  discoveries 
evolved  by  him  is  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
gneissio  masses  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  which 
has  rendered  necessary  the  preparation  of  an 
entirely  new  geological  map  of  that  part  of 
the  country.  This  he  has  produced  in  his 
"  Few  Geological  Map  of  the  Highlands,"  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society"  (May,  1860).  "  The  new  light 
which  has  thus  been  thrown  on  the  history  of 
the  geological  series  of  Scotland,"  says  a  recent 
writer,  "  showing  that  great  masses  of  crystal- 
line rocks,  called  primary,  and  supposed  to  be 
much  more  ancient  than  the  silurian  system, 
are  here  simply  metamorphosed  strata  of  that 
age,  may  with  justice  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  results  which  have  been 
attained  by  British  geologists  for  many  years. 
It  was  more  especially  on  this  ground  that  the 
royal  society  of  Edinburgh  deemed  it  proper 
to  award  to  the  founder  of  the  silurian  system 
the  first  Brisbane  medal,  with  an  address  ex- 

Eressing  their  interest  in  and  admiration  for 
is  recent  researches  in  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land." ("Edinburgh  Review,"  July,  1860.) 
In  Sept  1860,  he  finished  an  extensive  survey 
of  the  geological  structure  of  the  Scottish 
highlands,  the  results  of  which  confirm  the 
views  embodied  in  his  map  above  referred  to. 
N  ot  less  unremitting  have  been  the  efforts  of 
Sir  Roderick  and  his  followers  to  trace  the 
thickness  of  the  silurian  strata  in  various  parts 
of  the  British  isles  and  the  adjoining  continent. 
The  superincumbent  devonian  group  bears  an 
almost  equal  impress  of  his  labors ;  and  the  per- 
mian  system,  so  named  by  him  from  its  exten- 
sive development  in  the  Uralian  province  of 
Perm  in  Russia,  which  rests  upon  the  car- 
boniferous group  of  the  great  palaeozoic  divi- 
sion, forming  the  uppermost  series  of  the  lat- 


ter, has  been  reexamined  by  him  both  in  Rus- 
sia and  Great  Britain,  and  its  character  clearly 
defined.  "The  succession  of  life  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  forms  of  existence  is  the 
grand  principle  which  he  traces  in  all  the  geo- 
logical records  of  nature ;  but  in  a  very  different 
sense  from  that  which  has  recently  been  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Darwin.  Sir  R.  Murchison 
finds  in  the  great  geological  periods  which  he 
has  described  the  clearest  evidence,  not  of  an 
unbroken  series  of  spontaneous  development 
by  a  process  of  '  natural  selection,  or  other- 
wise,' but  of  distinct  species  called  successively 
into  existence  and  adapted  to  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  the  globe."  (Op.  cit.)  Among  the 
most  useful  of  the  investigations  of  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  are  those  connected  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gold  fields  of  Australia,  in  which 
he  was  greatly  aided  by  his  previous  observa- 
tions of  the  geological  position  and  age  of  the 
gold  veins  in  the  Ural  mountains.  He  had 
early  surmised  that  the  original  site  of  the  prin- 
cipal gold  masses  was  in  the  silurian  rocks; 
and  upon  comparing  specimens  brought  from 
Australia  in  1844  by  Count  Strzelecki  with 
Uralian  rocks  of  the  same  character,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  predict  the  existence  of  gold  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  He  subsequently  en- 
deavored, though  without  success,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  government  to  the  subject.  In 
his  discourse  before  the  geographical  society 
in  1852  he  enunciated,  from  Bain's  geological 
map  of  Gape  Colony  and  a  few  other  data,  a 
hypothesis  of  the  configuration  of  the  African 
continent,  which  was  entirely  confirmed  by  the 
explorations  of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  1858-'6.  Of 
the  remaining  works  of  Sir  Roderick,  the  prin- 
cipal are :  "  Outline  of  the  Geology  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood of  Cheltenham"  (8vo.,  Cheltenham, 
1834) ;  memoirs  "  On  the  Geological  Structure 
of  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Carpathians,"  pub- 
lished after  a  6th  visit  to  the  Alps;  on  the 
"Permian  System,"  "  On  the  Geological  System 
of  the  North  of  Scotland,"  Ac,  contributed  to 
the  "  Transactions  of  the  British  Association," 
and  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society ;"  and  upward  of  100  other  papers  pub- 
lished subsequent  to  1825  in  the  scientific  pe- 
riodicals of  Great  Britain.  In  1881  and  1882, 
and  again  in  1842  and  1848,  he  was  president 
of  the  geological  society ;  and  in  1845,  1846, 
1852,  and  1856  he  occupied  a  similar  position 
in  the  royal  geographical  society.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  founding  the  "  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,"  of  which 
he  was  elected  the  presiding  officer  at  the 
Southampton  meeting  in  1846 ;  and  in  1851  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  new  section  of 
physical  geography,  ethnology,  and  philology. 
In  1855,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
leading  geologists  and  scientific  men  of  Great 
Britain,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Henry 
De  La  Beche  as  director-general  of  the  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  still  holds.  He  is  also  director 
of  the  metropolitan  school  of  science  applied 
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to  mining  and  the  arts,  and  a  member  of  the 
principal  scientific  bodies  of  Europe. 

MURCIA,  an  ancient  province  or  kingdom 
of  Spain,  bounded  N.  W.  andN.  by  New  Castile, 
N.  E.  and  E.  by  the  province  of  Valencia  and 
the  Mediterranean,  S.  E.  and  S.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Granada,  and  W.  by  Andalusia; 
area,  7,877  sq.  m.  The  coast  from  the  con- 
fines of  Granada  to  Carthagena  is  rocky  and 
precipitous,  but  eastward  from  that  port  it  is 
in  general  low  and  sandy.  The  surface  is 
mostly  mountainous.  The  principal  ranges  are 
the  Sierra  de  Sagra,  which  nearly  bisects  the 
province  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  the  Sierra  de  Al- 
caraz,  and  the  Sierra  de  Segura.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Segura,  Mundo,  Moratara,  and 
Sangonera.  Where  it  oan  be  irrigated  the  soil 
is  often  of  exuberant  fertility.  Lead,  silver, 
sulphur,  and  nitre  are  found.  Murcia  was  con- 
quered by  the  Moors  in  712,  and  made  a  de- 
pendency of  the  caliphate  of  Cordova.  In  1239 
Mohammed  Ali  or  Hudiel  made  it  an  independ- 
ent kingdom,  but  in  the  following  year  it  was 
united  to  Castile.  It  was  divided  in  1833  into 
the  provinces  of  Murcia  and  Albacete. — The 
modern  Murcia  comprises  the  southern  part 
of  the  ancient  province,  bounded  S.  E.  by 
the  Mediterranean  and  drained  by  the  river 
Segura  and  its  tributaries;  pop.  in  1857,  887,- 
877.  The  S.  and  N.  "W.  portions  are  mountain- 
ous, and  much  of  the  soil  is  sterile,  but  near 
the  rivers  there  are  some  rich  tracts  of  land 
whose  prolific  vegetation  has  acquired  for  them 
the  name  of  huertas  or  gardens.  In  the  S.  E. 
are  mines  of  lead  and  silver. — Mtjboia,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  ancient  and  modern  province,  stands 
on  the  K  bank  of  the  Segura,  280  m.  S.  E. 
from  Madrid ;  pop.  55,058.  It  is  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  beautiful  valley  called  Huerta 
de  Murcia,  and  was  formerly  fortified.  The 
cathedral  tower  is  a  very  imposing  structure, 
consisting  of  8  quadrangular  stages,  each  di- 
minishing perimetrically  and  crowned  with  a 
dome.  It  is  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  first 
stage  by  an  inclined  plane  320  paces  in  length, 
and  of  gradually  increasing  steepness.  From 
the  first  stage  a  narrow  stairway  of  210  steps 
leads  to  the  summit  of  the  tower,  whence  the 
view  over  the  Huerta  is  truly  magnificent.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  earthenware,  leather, 
coarse  linen,  silk  thread,  silks  and  baskets, 
mats,  cordage,  and  sandals  made  of  the  esparto 
rush.  Murcia  was  founded  by  the  Moors,  and 
during  their  supremacy  was  one  of  the  7  metro- 

Solitan  cities  of  Spain.  It  was  captured  by  the 
paniards  under  Don  Alfonso  in  1240,  and  plun- 
dered by  the  French  under  Sebastiani  in  1810. 
MURDER.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  find- 
ing words  which  define  precisely  a  complex 
idea,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  existing  uncer- 
tainty, so  far  as  mere  definition  goes,  as  to  what 
constitutes  murder ;  although  the  crime  is  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  the  highest  known  to  the 
law,  and  the  necessity  for  determining  whether 
the  charge  is  properly  made,  or  fully  sustained, 
is  frequently  occurring.    Originally  the  word 


meant  only  tne  secret  killing  of  another*  But 
the  meaning  of  the  word  was  extended  more 
widely  even  in  ancient  times ;  and  Coke  gave  a 
definition  (8  Inst.  47)  which  Blackstone  a  cen- 
tury ago  adopted,  and  which  we  think  the  best 
we  know  of.  He  says  it  is  murder,  "  when  a 
person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion  unlaw- 
fully killeth  any  reasonable  creature  in  being, 
and  under  the  king's  peace,  with  malice  afore- 
thought, either  express  or  implied."  In  pre- 
vious articles  on  homicide  and  on  manslaugh- 
ter we  have  already  had  occasion  to  say  that 
this  element  of  "malice  aforethought"  is  of 
the  essence  of  murder.  The  greatest  difficulty 
in  determining  whether  a  homicide  be  murder, 
is  generally  connected  with  the  question  of 
malice.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  malice  need 
not  be  malice  against  the  individual  killed ;  for 
if  one  maliciously  shoots  at  a  person  with  in- 
tent to  kill  him,  and  missing  him  kills  another, 
it  is  quite  as  much  murder  as  if  he  had  exe- 
cuted his  intention.  Nor  indeed  need  it  be  di- 
rected against  any  person  in  particular.  If  one 
shoots  into  a  crowd  without  knowing  a  person 
there,  and  kills  one  of  them,  it  is  murder ;  for 
such  a  criminal  is  regarded  as  having  malice 
against  the  world,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
cases,  he  is  hostis  humani  generis.  Still  there 
must  be  malice ;  for  probably  no  kind  or  degree 
of  mere  carelessness  or  negligence  would  make 
a  case  of  homicide  one  of  murder:  So  if  the 
death  were  caused  by  mere  mistake,  whether 
of  law,  of  fact,  or  of  the  person,  it  would  not 
be  murder,  unless  it  would  have  been  murder 
if  the  law  or  fact  or  person  had  been  what 
they  were  supposed  to  be.  The  principal  ex- 
ception to  the  necessity  of  proof  of  actual  mal- 
ice would  seem  to  be  where  the  death  was 
caused  without  intention,  but  by  the  commis- 
sion of  and  in  attempting  a  felony.  This  distinc- 
tion is  so  nice,  that  while,  if  one  shooting  at  his 
neighbor's  fowls  with  intent  to  destroy  them 
shoots  him  by  accident,  this  would  not  be  mur- 
der, yet  shooting  them  with  intent  to  steal,  and 
with  the  same  result,  would,  it  is  said,  be  mur- 
der. Drunkenness  has  been  considered  in 
reference  to  manslaughter,  and  a  somewhat 
similar  rule  is  held  as  to  murder;  that  is, 
intoxication,  if  it  negatives  the  supposition  of 
malice,  would  prevent  the  crime  from  being 
murder,  unless  it  was  a  state  of  temporary  in- 
sanity, purposely  brought  on  that  under  it  mur- 
der might  be  committed  safely,  in  which  case 
it  would  not  be  regarded  as  any  excuse  what- 
ever.— Gases  of  compulsion  have  been  some- 
what considered;  and  it  has  been  generally 
held  that  strict  and  actual  compulsion  was  an 
excuse,  but  nothing  less.  If  a  captive  on  board 
a  pirate  were  compelled  to  act  with  the  crew 
in  committing  murder  by  threats  of  immediate 
death,  this  compulsion  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  sufficient  excuse;  but  nothing  less  than  a 
compulsion  of  this  character  would  have  this 
effect;  as  no  command  from  a  master,  and  no 
threat  of  a  whipping,  would  be  any  excuse  at 
all  for  a  servant.    But  a  jury,  who  are  now 
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judges  of  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact  In  crimi- 
nal cases,  if  they  were  satisfied,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  command  or  threat,  of  the  absence  of 
all  malice,  either  general  or  individual,  would 
seldom  render  a  verdict  of  murder.    So  if  a 
crime  be  committed  by  a  wife  in  presence  of 
her  husband,  it  is  presumed  by  the  law  that  she 
did  the  act  under  his  coercion,  and  she  is  not 
herself  guilty.    But  murder  and  treason  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule ;  and  here  it  is  said  that 
no  proof  of  actual  constraint  by  the  husband 
operates  as  an  excuse.    Here  also  we  should 
say,  that  if  this  constraint,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
disproved  malice,  there  could  be  no  verdict  of 
murder.    It  seems  quite  well  settled,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  that  if  many  are  confederate  in-  any 
unlawful  act,  and  some  one  of  them,  in  doing 
the  act,  commits  a  murder,  all  are  guilty ;  as 
if  several  conspire  to  seize  a  vessel  forcibly  and 
run  away  with  her,  and  one  opposing  them  is 
killed  in  the  conflict,  all  are  guilty  of  murder, 
in  law,  who  are  present,  aiding  and  abetting  in 
the  unlawful  act.    And  yet  here  also,  in  prac- 
tice, we  apprehend  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
obtain  a  verdict  of  murder  against  any  one  not 
shown  to  have  been  the  actual  killer,  and  even 
against  him  unless  some  malice  and  intent  could 
be  shown.    It  is  quite  certain  that  no  consent 
or  even  request  of  the  party  killed  is  any  ex- 
cuse whatever.    At  common  law,  counselling 
of  suicide,  if  it  causes  the  suicide,  is  murder. 
So  if  two  persons  agree  to  commit  suicide  to- 
gether and  use  means  which  take  effect  only  on 
one,  it  is  murder  in  the  survivor,  provided  he 
were  present  when  the  act  was  committed,  as 
otherwise  he  is  only  an  accessory  before  the 
fact.    In  Massachusetts  two  persons  were  in  ad- 
joining cells,  and  one  advised  the  other,  who  was 
to  be  hanged  the  next  day,  to  "  hang  himself 
and  disappoint  the  people ;"  and  the  party  ad- 
vised did  thereupon  kill  himself,  and  the  adviser 
was  held  by  the  court  to  be  guilty  of  murder ; 
but  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
Now,  however,  we  think  that  the  crime  would 
generally  be  regarded  as  manslaughter.    If  one, 
by  working  on  the  fears  of  another,  or  by  mere 
unkind  usage,  put  one  into  "  a  passion  of  grief 
or  fear"  whereof  he  or  she,  being  perhaps  at 
the  time  in  feeble  health,  dies,  this,  says  Hale, 
though  murder  or  manslaughter  in  the  sight 
of  God,  is  not  so  at  common  law.     Most 
later  writers  have  adopted  this  view,  which  is 
said  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  codes  of 
France  and  of  Scotland ;  while  in  some  coun- 
tries the  law  is  held  to  be,  as  an  English  judge 
in  a  recent  case  declared  it  to  be  in  England, 
that  one  is  guilty  if  he  cause  death  by  force 
"  applied  either  to  the  body  or  the  mind."    We 
consider  Hale's  view  as  being  that  of  the  com- 
mon law,  and  of  the  prevailing  law  of  the 
United  States.    It  was  a  rule  of  the  common 
law,  that  it  was  murder  to  procure  the  con- 
viction and  execution  of  an  innocent  person 
charged  with  a  capital  crime  by  perjury.    Now, 
however,  we  are  satisfied  that  both  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States  such  a  crime  would 


be  punished  only  as  an  aggravated  case  of  per- 
jury, and  not  even  as  manslaughter. — The  ques- 
tion has  arisen,  whether  one  can  be  indicted  in 
a  state  or  country  for  murder,  if  the  criminal 
did  actually  in  that  state  give  the  fatal  blow, 
or  fire  the  fatal  shot,  but  the  injured  party 
went  into  another  state  or  country  and  died 
there.  The  weight  of  authority,  and  we  think 
of  reason,  is  that  no  such  indictment  can  be 
maintained.  No  country  can  punish  a  crime 
committed  abroad,  or  partially  abroad,  unless  by 
its  own  municipal  provisions,  applied  to  its  own 
citizens.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  stat- 
ute of  the  United  States  against  "  murder  on  the 
high  seas"  has  been  held  inapplicable  to  a  case 
where  a  fatal  blow  was  given  with  malice  on  the 
high  seas,  but  the  wounded  person  reached  the 
shore  and  died  on  land. — An  important  question 
has  exercised  the  courts,  both  of  England  and 
the  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  evidence  of 
murder  and  the  burden  of  proof.  It  is  a  famil- 
iar principle  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on 
the  party  who  has  a  case  to  make  out.  But  it 
is  an  equally  familiar  principle  that  this  burden 
may  shift  in  the  course  of  the  trial.  Thus,  A 
sues  B  on  his  promissory  note,  and  the  burden 
is  on  him  to  produce  the  note,  and  prove  the 
handwriting;  but  if  he  does  this,  and  the  de- 
fendant says  there  was  no  consideration,  or  that 
he  has  paid  the  note,  or  rests  on  any  other  de- 
fence, the  burden  of  proof  shifts  and  is  now  on 
the  defendant  to  prove  the  facts  of  his  defence. 
Something  like  this  was  certainly  the  common 
law  rule  in  a  case  of  murder.  If  the  govern- 
ment proved  the  death  alleged,  and  that  this 
death  was  caused  by  the  prisoner,  the  burden  of 
proof  then  shifted,  and  it  lay  on  the  prisoner  to 
prove  want  of  malice,  or  acoident,  or  self-de- 
fence, or  any  other  defence.  That  may  still  be, 
in  words  and  in  theory  and  to  some  extent,  the 
law  of  the  case,  and  has  been  so  asserted  in 
very  interesting  cases  in  the  United  States,  al- 
though not  without  some  dissent  and  some  quali- 
fication. And  we  are  satisfied  that  in  cases  of 
murder,  the  actual  and  practical  rule  whereby 
the  fate  of  the  prisoner  is  determined  should  be 
and  is  that  the  burden  of  proof  remains  on  the 
government  until  they  have  proved  their  whole 
case,  which  includes  the  killing  and  the  intent, 
or  "the  malice  aforethought,"  without  which 
there  can  be  no  murder.  This  evidence  may 
undoubtedly  be  indirect  or  circumstantial,  and 
must  be  so  generally,  because  malice  is  a  condi- 
tion of  mind  and  purpose.  But  it  would  not  be 
enough  in  modern  times  to  charge  A  with  the 
murder  of  B,  and  rest  the  charge  upon  the  mere 
proof  that  A  killed  B,  unless  there  were  some- 
thing in  the  time,  place,  or  circumstance  of  the 
killing,  or  of  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  in 
reference  to  it,  which  brought  home  to  a  jury 
a  belief  that  he  was  moved  by  malice  afore- 
thought.— In  some  of  the  states,  although  not 
generally,  the  crime  of  murder  has  been  divided 
into  degrees ;  and  only  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree is  punishable  with  death.— It  should  be 
added,  that  whenever  a  person  is  indicted  and 
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tried  for  murder,  it  is  competent  for  the  jury 
.to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter. 

MURDOCK,  James,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  in  Westbrook,  Conn.,  Feb.  16, 
1776,  died  in  Columbus,  Miss.,  Aug.  10,  1856. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1797,  and 
became  preceptor  successively  of  the  Hopkins 
grammar  school  in  New  Haven,  and  of  the 
Oneida  academy,  now  Hamilton  college,  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  In  Jan.  1801,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Congregational  ministry,  and 
in  Feb.  1802,  was  settled  over  the  Congrega- 
tional parish  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  where  he  re- 
mained 13  years.  In  1815  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the  university 
of  Vermont,  and  in  1819  accepted  the  Brown 
professorship  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Ando- 
ver,  Mass.  In  1828  he  removed  to  New  Haven, 
and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  study.  Ec- 
clesiastical history,  the  oriental  languages,  and 
philosophy  were  his  special  objects  of  pursuit. 
His  principal  works  are:  a  translation  from 
the  German  of  Munscher's  "  Elements  of  Dog- 
matic History"  (12mo.,  New  Haven,  1830) ;  a 
translation  of  Mosheim's  "  Institutes  of  Eccle- 
siastical History,'9  with  copious  notes  (8  vols. 
8vo.,  New  York,  1832) ;  an  edition  of  Milnian's 
"History  of  Christianity,"  with  a  preface  and 
notes  (8vo.,  New  York,  1841);  "Sketches  of 
Modern  Philosophy,  especially  among  the  Ger- 
mans" (18mo.,  Hartford,  1842);  a  "Literal 
Translation  of  the  whole  New  Testament  from 
the  Ancient  Syriac  Version,"  with  a  preface  and 
marginal  notes  (8vo.,  New  York,  1862) ;  and  a 
translation  from  the  Latin  of  Mosheim's  "  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Affairs  of  the  Christians  be- 
fore the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great"  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  New  York,  1852).  He  also  contributed 
occasionally  to  periodicals,  and  published  sev- 
eral sermons,  one  of  which,  on  the  atonement 
(1823),  attracted  great  attention.  He  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  New  York  historical 
society,  vice-president  and  president  of  the  Con- 
necticut academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  vice- 
president  of  the  philological  society  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
oriental  society.  He  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  university  in 
the  year  1819. 

MURDOCK,  James  E.,  an  American  actor, 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1812.  He  made  his 
debut  upon  the  stage  in  Philadelphia  in  1829, 
and  in  1888  first  appeared  at  the  Park  theatre, 
New  York,  as  Benedick  in  "  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing."  In  1840-'41  he  was  manager  of  the 
Chestnut  street  theatre,  Philadelphia.  He  has 
since  repeatedly  appeared  in  the  chief  theatres 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  accounted  one  of 
the  best  genteel  comedians  on  the  American 
stage.  He  is  also  distinguished  as  an  elocution- 
ist, and,  in  conjunction  with  William  Russell, 
has  published  a  treatise  entitled  "  Orthophony, 
or  Culture  of  the  Voice"  (12mo.,  Boston). 

MURE,  William,  a  Scottish  author,  born  at 
Caldwell,  Ayrshire,  July  9, 1799,  died  in  Lon- 


don, April  1, 1860.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school  and  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
and  completed  his  studies  in  Germany,  where 
he  imbibed  a  taste  for  critical  inquiry  in  various 
departments  of  ancient  history  and  literature. 
In  1829  appeared  his  first  work,  u  Remarks  on 
the  Chronology  of  the  Egyptian  Dynasties," 
followed  in  1832  by  "A  Dissertation  on  the 
Calendar  of  the  Zodiac  of  Ancient  Egypt." 
He  subsequently  spent  much  time  in  travel, 
and  in  1842  published  his  "  Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  Greece."  His  next  and  most  important  pro- 
duction was  his  "  Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,"  which 
was  left  unfinished.  Of  the  5  volumes  which 
have  appeared,  the  1st  and  2d  comprise  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  he  main- 
tains were  composed  as  an  integral  work  and 
in  their  present  form ;  the  3d  treats  of  the 
lyric  poets,  and  ihe  4th  and  5th  of  the  histo- 
rians down  to  the  time  of  Xenophon.  He 
was  engaged  upon  a  6th  volume,  to  embrace 
the  Attic  drama,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
also  prepared  for  the  press  8  volumes  of  "  Cald- 
well Papers,"  relating  to  the  local  history  of 
the  counties  of  Renfrew  and  Ayrshire.  He 
was,  after  his  father's  death  in  1881,  the  head 
of  the  Mures  of  Caldwell,  a  family  dating  from 
the  14th  century ;  and  he  was  for  many  years 
colonel  commandant  of  the  militia  of  Renfrew- 
shire, which  county  he  represented  in  parlia- 
ment from  1846  to  1855,  and  in  1847-8  held 
the  office  of  lord  rector  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow. 

MUREX,  a  ffenus  of  univalve  shells  of  the 
class  gasteropoda,  found  in  almost  all  salt  water 
seas  at  depths  varying  from  25  to  60  fathoms. 
About  180  living  species  are  known,  and  160 
fossil,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  eocene  forma- 
tion. Some  of  the  species  are  remarkable  for 
their  very  long  and  slender  beak,  along  which 
the  canal  is  partly  closed.  The  shells  are  orna- 
mented with  8  or  more  longitudinal  ridges, 
from  which  sometimes  proceed  rows  of  long 
pointed  spines.  The  murices  are  particularly 
interesting  from  their  having  been  the  source 
of  the  famous  Tynan  dye.  It  is  stated  that 
heaps  of  broken  shells  of  the  M.  trunculu* 
and  caldron-shaped  holes  in  the  rocks  may  still 
be  seen  on  the  Phoenician  shore ;  and  on  the 
coast  of  the  Morea  there  is  evidence  that  the 
M.  brandaris  was  used  for  the  same  purpose 
of  collecting  from  them  the  purple  secretion  of 
which  the  dye  was  composed.  The  ancients 
bruised  the  smaller  shells  in  mortars,  but  took 
out  the  animal  from  the  larger  ones.  Some  of 
the  Uterinum  family,  as  several  species  of  the 
purpura,  produce  a  fluid  which  gives  a  dull 
crimson  dye ;  but  these  names  as  used  by  Pliny 
were  applied  to  the  shells  now  known  as  muri- 
ces. An  imitation  of  the  purple  dye  prepared 
from  uric  acid,  treated  by  nitric  acid  and  com- 
bined with  ammonia,  was  discovered  by  Proust 
in  1818,  and  afterward  named  by  Iiebig  and 
Vfthler  murexide.  It  is  now  produced  from 
guano,  and  is  used  for  the  dyeing  of  foulard  silks. 
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MURFREESBOROUGH,  a  city  and  the  capi- 
tal of  Rutherford  co.,  TeniL,  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  state,  on  an  elevated  plain  sur- 
rounded by  the  Cumberland  mountains,  81  m. 
by  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad  8.  E. 
from  Nashville ;  pop.  in  1859  about  8,000.  It 
is  well  built,  chiefly  with  .brick,  is  lighted  with 
gas,  and  contains  6  churches  (2  Baptist,  1  Chris- 
tian, 1  Methodist  and  2  Presbyterian),  2  week- 
ly newspaper  offices,  a  foundery  and  machine 
shop,  and  one  or  two  factories.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Union  university,  founded  by  the  Baptist 
education  society  in  1848,  and  having  800  stu- 
dents and  a  theological  department ;  of  Eaton 
female  college,  also  under  the  care  of  the  Bap- 
tists ;  of  Soule  Methodist  female  college,  found- 
ed in  1852,  and  having  150  pupils;  of  2  high 
schools,  and  of  a  military  institute.  The  town 
was  established  in  1811,  and  incorporated  in 
1817,  and  until  1827  was  the  capital  of  the  state. 

MURIATIC  ACID.  SeeHYDBocHLOHicAoiD. 

MURELLO,  Babtolom£  Estebax,  a  Spanish 
painter,  born  in  Seville,  where  he  was  baptized 
Jan.  1,  1618,  died  there,  April  8,  1682.  Dis- 
playing great  aptitude  for  sketching,  he  was 
5 laced  while  a  boy  in  the  studio  of  his  relative 
nan  de  Castillo.  The  classical  models  then 
accessible  to  SeviUian  painters  being  few  and 
imperfect,  he  learned  to  study  nature  as  it  was 
about  him;  and  his  sketches  of  the  ragged, 
sun-burnt  children  of  Seville  and  its  neighbor- 
hood afforded  the  material  for  those  lively  pic- 
tures of  Spanish  low  life  for  which  he  subse- 
quently became  famous.  About  1640  his  mas- 
ter removed  to  Cadiz,  and  Murillo,  obliged  to 
depend  upon  his  own  resources,  remained  in 
his  native  town  painting  coarse  and  hastily  ex- 
ecuted pictures  for  the  feria,  or  public  fair,  of 
Seville.  By  this  sort  of  work  he  acquired 
probably  that  freedom  of  touch  which  charac- 
terizes his  style ;  but  the  few  remaining  pictures 
by  him  of  this  period  possess  little  merit,  either 
in  color  or  composition.  About  1 642  Pedro  de 
Moya,  a  fellow  pupil  in  the  school  of  Castillo, 
and  who  had  improved  his  style  by  studying 
with  Vandyke,  returned  to  Seville.  Murillo, 
seeing  the  advantages  his  friend  had  derived 
from  foreign  travel,  was  filled  with  the  desire 
to  visit  some  of  the  older  seats  of  art;  and  to 
procure  the  means  he  executed  a  number  of 
pictures  for  the  colonial  market,  which  were 
speedily  distributed  by  the  traders  throughout 
the  Spanish  American  possessions,  comprising 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  paint- 
ings by  the  artist  since  found  in  churches  and 
monasteries  of  the  new  world,  and  the  number 
and  value  of  which  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. With  the  money  thus  acquired  he 
went  in  1643  to  Madrid,  was  kindly  received 
by  Velasquez,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame, 
and  by  him  introduced  to  the  royal  galleries 
of  the  capital  and  the  Esourial,  where  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  he  copied  the  works 
of  Titian,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Ribera,  and  Ve- 
lasquez. Returning  to  Seville  at  the  end  of  this 
tune,  contrary  to  the  earnest  advice  of  Velas- 


quez that  he  should  visit  Rome,  he  entered 
upon  his  career  as  a  painter,  conscious  of  his 
own  powers  and  ready  for  the  execution  of 
great  works.  His  first  important  commission 
was  from  the  friars  of  the  convent  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  the  cloisters  of  which  he  painted  11 
large  pictures  in  thefrio}  or  first  of  the  8  styles 
which  are  usually  distinguished  in  his  works. 
According  to  Ford,  it  was  based  on  the  works 
of  Ribera  and  Caravaggio,  and  was  dark,  with 
a  decided  outline.  His  second  manner  was  the 
edUdo,  or  warm,  wherein  his  coloring  was  im- 
proved, while  his  drawing  was  still  well  defined 
and  marked.  His  third  style  was  the  vaporoso, 
or  misty,  vaporous,  and  blending.  (See  Ford, 
"  Handbook  of  Spain,"  p.  191.)  The  cloisters 
were  burned  in  1810,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  pictures  carried  off  by  Marshal  Soult,  called 
by  Mr.  Stirling  the  "plunder-marshal-gener- 
al," whose  wholesale  appropriation  of  the  art 
treasures  of  Spain  during  his  stay  in  the  coun- 
try, if  indefensible  on  principle,  was  probably 
the  means  of  preserving  many  choice  pictures 
from  neglect  and  the  ravages  of  time.  "In 
these  works,"  says  Sir  Edmund  Head, "  Murillo 
seems  to  have  burst  upon  Seville  as  a  great 
painter  whose  existence  was  hardly  suspected 
before.1'  Commissions  flowed  in  upon  him,  and 
in  1648  he  was  married  to  Bona  Beatriz  de 
Cabrera  y  Sotomayor,  an  Andaluaian  lady  of 
wealth  and  rank.  Soon  after  he  adopted  his 
ealido  or  second  style,  some  of  the  earliest  and 
most  felicitous  examples  of  which  were  "Our 
Lady  of  the  Conception,"  the  "  San  Leandro" 
and  "San  Isidro"  the  "Nativity  of  the  Vir- 
gin," and  the  "  Ban  Antonio  de  Padua."  The 
last,  esteemed  one  of  his  finest  performances, 
now  hangs  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  for  which 
it  was  originally  painted,  but  in  1888  was,  ac- 
cording to  Ford. "  crueUy  retouched."  In  1658 
Murillo,  in  conjunction  with  Valdes  Leal  and 
the  younger  Hen-era,  undertook  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  school  of  art  in  Seville,  which 
was  first  opened  in  1660,  and  of  which  he  as- 
sumed the  direction  during  that  year.  To  this 
period  may  be  ascribed  his  4  large  semi-circu- 
lar pictures,  executed  for  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  la  Blanoain  Seville,  and  carried  by  Soult 
to  Paris.  Two  of  these,  representing  the  legend 
of  the  dream  of  the  Roman  patrician  which 
led  to  the  building  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  in 
Rome  under  Pope  Iiberius,  were  subsequently 
restored  to  Spain,  and  now  hang  in  the  acade- 
my of  San  Fernando  in  Madrid.  They  indicate 
the  commencement  of  the  vaporow  style,  and 
are  magnificent  specimens  of  the  artist's  powers. 
Between  1660  and  1674  was  executed  for  the 
ecmdadj  an  almshouse  outside  the  walls  of  Se- 
ville, a  celebrated  series  of  pictures,  the  com- 
mission for  which  was  given  to  Murillo  by  his 
personal  friend  and  patron,  Miguel  de  Mafiava 
Vicentelo  de  Lara,  by  whom  the  edifice  was 
rebuilt.  Five  of  these,  "Abraham  receiving 
the  three  Angels,"  the  "  Return  of  the  Prodi- 

fal  Son,"  the  "Healing  of  the  Cripple,"  "St. 
eter  released  from  Prison  by  the  Angel,"  and 
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u  Santa  Isabel  (St.  Elizabeth)  of  Hungary,"  were 
carried  off  by  Soult.  The  first  two  were  sold  to 
the  duke  of  Sutherland ;  the  8d  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Tomline,  an  English  collector,  for  160,000 
francs;  the  4th  is  in  Russia;  and  the  6th,  which 
the  marshal,  it  is  said,  offered  as  a  bribe  to  Na- 
poleon to  overlook  his  own  stealings,  is  now, 
with' the  two  pictures  from  Sta.  Maria  la  Blan- 
ca,  in  the  academy  of  Seville.  It  is  called  El 
tifloso,  from  the  boy  with  the  scald-head  .to 
whom  the  saint  is  ministering,  and,  apart  from 
the  almost  divine  beauty  of  Sta.  Isabel,  affords 
admirable  specimens  of  Murillo's  facility  in 
painting  the  beggar  boys  and  vagabonds  of  Se- 
ville. Of  these  accessories  to  his  pictures  Ford 
says:  "The  beggars  are  beyond  price;  none 
could  represent  them  and  Franciscans  like  Mu- 
rillo,  and  simply  because  he  painted  them  the 
most,  and  drew  only  what  he  saw."  Of  the 
original  series  still  remaining  in  the  caridad, 
the  chief  are  "  Moses  striking  the  Rock,"  "The 
Charity  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,"  and  "  The  Mira- 
cle of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,"  works  conceived 
with  all  the  artist's  strength  in  the  maturity  of 
his  powers.  Subsequent  to  1675  he  painted  a 
series  of  about  20  pictures  for  the  convent  of 
the  Capuchins  in  Seville,  of  which,  thanks  to 
the  foresight  of  the  monks  in  sending  their  col- 
lection temporarily  to  Cadiz  during  the  occu- 
pation of  Seville  by  the  French,  IT  are  now 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  latter  city. 
One  of  the  best  of  these,  "  The  Charity  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Villanueva,"  presents  many  striking 
studies  of  street  nature,  and  was  called  by  the 
artist  su  lienzo,  "  his  own  picture."  Another 
celebrated  picture  formerly  in  the  chapel  of  the 
monastery,  representing  the  Virgin  and  child, 
is  said  to  have  been  painted  on  a  servilletO) 
whence  it  was  called  tne  "  Virgin  of  the  Nap- 
kin." He  subsequently  executed  fine  series  of 
pictures  for  the  hospital  de  los  venerable*  and 
the  Augustinian  convent  of  Seville,  and  at  this, 
as  at  other  periods  of  his  life,  a  multitude  of 
miscellaneous  works,  generally  of  a  religious 
character.  Preeminent  among  them  were  those 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin,  a  dogma  promulgat- 
ed in  Spain  about  the  time  of  Murillo's  birth, 
and  which  has  been  called  the  "  crowning  and 
protecting  mystery"  of  the  Spanish  people.  In 
depicting  the  "woman  clothed  with  the  sun, 
and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her 
head  a  crown  of  stars,"  Murillo  was  unap- 
proachable ;  and  from  the  frequency  and  fond- 
ness with  which  he  represented  the  subject,  he 
was  called  el  pintor  de  las  concepciones,  "the 
painter  of  the  conceptions."  A  memorable  ex- 
ample of  this  style  of  picture  is  the  "  Immacu- 
late Conception,"  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Mar- 
shal Soult's  collection  in  1852  by  the  French 
government  for  635,000  francs,  and  now  depos- 
ited in  the  Louvre,  in  which  the  Virgin  appears 
in  a  state  of  ecstatic  beatitude,  borne  aloft  in 
a  golden  cather  to  heaven  by  a  multitude  of 
cherubs,  who  are  painted  with  inimitable  sweet- 
ness.   Several  similar  works,  but  with  fewer 


accessories,  attributed  to  Murillo,  are  owned  in 
the  United  States.  His  remaining  works  are 
distributed  among  the  royal  and  private  gal- 
leries of  Europe.  The  Louvre  contains  a  con- 
siderable number,  the  Pinakothek  in  Munich  2 
or  8  admirable  specimens  of  his  beggar  boys,  and 
Dulwich  gallery  a  ve»y  rich  collection,  includ- 
ing the  celebrated  "  Flower  Girl."  Such,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  mania  of  late  years  for  his 
works,  that  his  name  has  been  applied  indis- 
criminately to  productions  utterly  unworthy  of 
his  pencil,  and  many  of  the  pictures  of  peasants 
and  beggars  attributed  to  him  are  supposed  to 
be  by  his  followers  or  pupils.  A  short  time 
before  his  death  Murillo  went  to  Cadiz  to  paint 
the  "  Espousals  of  St.  Catharine  "  over  the  high 
altar  in  the  Capuchin  church  of  that  city,  and 
while  engaged  upon  the  work  stumbled  and  fell 
from  the  scaffolding,  receiving  an  injury  which 

S roved  fatal.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
anta  Cruz  in  Seville,  before  a  picture  of  the 
"  Descent  from  the  Cross"  by  Pedro  Campana, 
which  he  had  greatly  admired  in  his  life.  The 
French  in  1810  levelled  the  church  to  the 
ground,  and  "  cast  out  the  ashes  of  Murillo  to 
the  winds." — Murillo  was  essentially  a  painter 
of  religious  subjects,  but  of  that  class  of  re- 
ligious subjects  in  which  female  or  infantile 
purity  and  beauty  form  the  controlling  element. 
Without  trick  or  deception,  he  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  power  of  adapting  the  higher 
subjects  of  art  to  the  commonest  understand- 
ings, and  succeeded  in  at  once  captivating  the 
learned  and  unlearned.  Hence  the  universal 
popularity  of  his  works  throughout  Europe, 
notwithstanding  Buskin  places  him  among  the 
"  base"  artists.  As  a  colorist  he  was  preemi- 
nent. Compared  with  his  great  countryman 
and  contemporary,  Velasquez,  he  was  more 
artless  and  tender,  but  less  masculine  and  in- 
tellectual. As  a  landscape  painter  he  occupies 
a  respectable  position,  although  his  scenery  is 
too  often  conventional  and  merely  accessory. 
He  painted  a  few  good  portraits. — See  "  Ford's 
Handbook  of  Spain"  (3d  ed.,  1855) ;  Stirling's 
"Annals  of  the  ArtiBts  of  Spain;"  Head's 
"Handbook  of  the  Spanish  School;"  and  Cun- 
ningham's "Life  of  Wilkie." 

MUKNER,  Thomas,  a  German  satirist  and 
opponent  of  the  reformation,  born  in  Stras- 
bourg, Dec.  24,  1475,  died  about  1536.  He 
studied  at  the  principal  universities  of  Eu- 
rope, devoting  himself  particularly  to  theolo- 
gy and  philosophy,  and  early  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  ability,  marred  however  by  a  want 
of  earnestness  and  a  quarrelsome  disposition. 
He  lost  a  place  in  the  conventual  Latin  school 
of  Strasbourg  by  his  invective  against  Wimp- 
feling,  and  led  afterward  an  unsteady  life, 
preaching  for  some  time  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  and  other  places,  but  incurring  generally 
the  displeasure  of  his  congregation  by  the 
coarse  personalities  of  his  sermons.  He  was 
successively  expelled  from  Freiburg,  Treves, 
and  Venice.  He  seems  to  have  resumed  his 
functions  in  the  conventual  school  of  Stras- 
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bonrg  in  1519,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
virulent  opponents  of  the  reformation.  In  1523 
he  repaired  to  England  in  compliance  with  an 
invitation  from  Henry  VIII.,  but  troubles  in 
his  convent  compelled  him  to  return.  Some 
of  his  writings  against  the  reformation  had 
already  been  burned  by  order  of  the  diet  of 
"Worms ;  and  in  order  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  authorities  he  established  a  press  of  his 
own,  which  however  was  destroyed  by  a  mob, 
together  with  his  house,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  flee  to  Switzerland,  whence  he  was  in  time 
likewise  expelled.  The  latter  part  of  his  history 
is  not  known,  although  he  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  misery  and  to  have  died  in  Heidelberg. 
In  1506  he  had  been  crowned  as  poet  laureate 
by  the  emperor  "Maximilian ;  and  his  Narren- 
beschtDdrung  (Strasbourg,  1512),  of  which  his 
Der  Schelmen  Zunft  (Frankfort,  1512)  may  be 
regarded  as  a  continuation,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  imitations  of  Sebastian  Brant's  cel- 
ebrated satirical  poem  entitled  Narremehiff. 
He  wrote  ChartwuMum  logice,  &c.  (Oracow, 
1607),  and  other  Latin  works ;  prepared  a  Ger- 
man version  of  Virgil  and  other  translations; 
and  was  also  regarded  as  the  editor  of  Eulenr 
spisgel  But  he  is  chiefly  remembered  by  his 
writings  against  Luther  and  the  reformation. 
His  most  celebrated  satirical  work  is  entitled 
Von  dem  grossen  Luth&ruehen  Narren  (Stras- 
bourg, 1522;  new  ed.,  Zurich,  1848). 

MURPHY,  Abthtjb,  a  British  dramatist  and 
miscellaneous  author,  born  in  Olooniquin,  near 
Elphin,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  Ireland, 
Dec.  27, 1727,  died  in  Sept  1805.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  the  Roman  Oath  olio  college  of  St.  Omer, 
spent  some  years  in  a  banking  house  in  London, 
and  in  1756  was  admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn.  His 
first  literary  undertaking  was  the  publication 
of  a  weekly  paper  entitled  the  "Gray's  Inn 
Journal,"  which  he  conducted  for  two  years. 
In  1758  appeared  his  first  dramatic  perform- 
ance, "The  Upholsterer,'9  a  farce,  directed 
against  politicians,  which  proved  very  success- 
ful, followed  by  "  The  Orphan  of  China,"  "  The 
Way  to  Keep  Him,"  "All  in  the  Wrong,"  "  The 
Citizen,"  "The  Old  Maid,"  Ac  In  1762  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  but  at  the  end  of  15 
years  quitted  his  profession  in  disgust,  and  de- 
voted the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literary  pur- 
suits. In  1786  appeared  an  edition  of  his  works 
in  7  vols.  8vo.,  containing,  in  addition  to  the 
dramatic  pieces  above  mentioned,  his  "  Three 
Weeks  after  Marriage,"  "  Zenobia,"  "The  Gre- 
cian Daughter,"  Ac.  In  1792  he  published  an 
indifferent  essay  on  the  life  and  genius  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  followed  in  1798  by  a  translation  of 
Tacitus  in  4  vols.  4to.,  dedicated  to  Edmund 
Burke,  and  by  a  life  of  Garrick.  At  various 
times  in  his  life  he  engaged  in  political  contro- 
versies, and  edited  journals  opposing  Mr.  Fox, 
the  first  Lord  Holland,  and  Wilkes's  "North 
Briton."  His  plays  are  his  best  performances, 
and  some  of  them,  including  "  The  Way  to 
Keep  Him"  and  "  Three  Weeks  after  Marriage," 
still  retain  possession  of  the  stage. 


MURRAIN'  (Gr.  papatvn,  to  waste,  weaken ; 
Lat.  morior,  to  die),  a  malignant  epidemic 
among  cattle.  It  has  been  known  from  the 
most  remote  periods,  and  has  been  described 
by  ancient  authors.  It  has  prevailed  at  differ- 
ent periods  in  almost  all  countries,  often  pro- 
ducing the  most  terrible  devastations.  Like 
all  epidemic  diseases,  its  character  and  types 
have  materially  varied  at  different  periods,  the 
epidemics  of  recent  times  being  much  less  viru- 
lent than  those  which  prevailed  during  the  last 
century.  The  earliest  record  which  we  have 
of  murrain  is  contained  in  the  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Egyptian  cattle  (Exod.  ix. 
2-6) :  "  If  thou  refuse  to  let  them  go,  and  wilt 
hold  them  still,  behold  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  thy  cattle  which  is  in  the  field ;  .  .  .  . 

there  shall  be  a  very  grievous  murrain 

To-morrow  the  Lord  shall  do  this  thing  in  the 
land.  And  the  Lord  did  that  thing  on  the 
morrow,  and  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died."  Vis- 
itations of  plague  or  murrain  are  mentioned  by 
Homer,  Hippocrates,  Plutarch,  Livy,  and  Vir- 
gil. The  last  of  these  writers  gives  a  detailed 
description  of  the  murrain  as  it  desolated  the 
Roman  farms.  Its  character  as  described  by 
Virgil  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  disease  which  has  visited  various 
portions  of  continental  Europe  in  modern  times. 
It  was  a  highly  inflammatory  fever,  and  was 
accompanied  with  tumors,  carbuncles,  ulcers, 
and  purulent  deposits  throughout  the  whole 
body.  In  the  year  876  a  murrain  broke  out 
among  the  cattle  over  the  whole  of  Europe ; 
this  terrible  epidemic  has  been  described  by 
Cardinal  Baronius.  In  the  9th  century  a  mur- 
rain destroyed  all  the  cattle  in  the  greater 
Sortion  of  Charlemagne's  dominions.  At  two 
ifferent  periods  of  the  16th  century  murrain 
ravaged  the  Venetian  states.  In  the  17th 
century  great  numbers  of  cattle  were  destroyed 
by  this  disease  in  most  of  the  provinces  of 
France;  and  again  in  the  18th  century,  vari- 
ous and  repeated  visitations  of  murrain  spread 
havoc  and  terror  throughout  Great  Britain, 
and  in  many  countries  of  continental  Europe. 
These  oontinued  visitations  eventually  led  to 
the  foundation  of  veterinary  colleges,  and  to 
proper  instruction  in  the  veterinary  art.  In 
1745,  the  disease  having  appeared  in  France 
and  Germany,  it  passed  into  Holland,  where  it 
destroyed  more  than  200,000  cattle.  From 
Holland  the  disease  crossed  over  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, where  it  created  incredible  devastations 
during  a  period  of  12  years.  In  the  8d  year 
of  this  period,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
the  public  commissioners,  240,000  cattle  were 
directly  or  indirectly  destroyed  by  the  pesti- 
lence. Since  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  visitations  of  this  epidemic  have  been 
comparatively  few,  and  the  disease  appears  to 
have  lost  muoh  of  its  virulence.  The  altera- 
tions in  its  character,  and  the  decrease  in  its 
devastations,  are  undoubtedly  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  preventive  as  well  as  curative 
treatment  which  has  of  late  years  been  pur- 
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sued.— The  accounts  afforded  us  by  the  histo- 
rians of  these  early  malignant  epidemics,  al- 
though mostly  written  by  medical  men,  are 
very  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  Particularly  is 
this  the  case  with  regard  to  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  which  they  describe.  Two  Italian 
physicians,  Rammazini  and  Lancisi,  have  hand- 
ed down  very  intelligent  and  consistent  ac- 
counts of  the  epidemics  as  they  prevailed  in 
their  own  country  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century.  The  epidemics  of  the  middle  of  this 
century  produced  many  written  descriptions 
of  the  affection,  among  which  stands  preemi- 
nent that  of  Sanvages,  the  celebrated  professor 
of  medicine  at  Montpellier.  The  British  visita- 
tion of  the  malady  in  1757  elicited  an  excellent 
work  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Layard,  a  physician 
of  London,  which  was  translated  into  several 
languages.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Italian  physicians,  the  disease  was  ushered  in 
with  shivering,  followed  by  extreme  heat,  great 
thirst,  difficulty  of  breathing,  total  loss  of  ap- 

Setite  and  rumination,  together  with  extreme 
ebility ;  a  thick,  fetid,  mucous  discharge  from 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  soon  succeeded,  as  also 
frequent  bloody  and  fetid  digestions  from  the 
bowels.  About  the  5th  day  a  pustular  erup- 
tion appeared  in  the  mouth,  which  covered  the 
tongue  and  the  pharynx.  Abscesses,  loss  of 
the  hair,  and  a  carious  condition  of  the  bones 
soon  followed.  The  animal  died  generally  be- 
tween the  5th  and  the  9th  day.  On  examina- 
tion after  death,  hydatids  were  found  in  the 
brains  and  lungs,  which  contained  a  most  in- 
fectious gas.  Ulcers  were  found  at  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  and  the  intestines  were  in  a 
gangrenous  condition.  The  third  stomach  al- 
ways contained  a  hard,  black,  infectious  mass, 
which  adhered  closely  to  the  living  membrane, 
and  could  scarcely  be  separated  from  it.  Lan- 
cisi remarks  that  he  found  no  medical  treat- 
ment of  any  avail,  although  the  use  of  setons 
and  the  actual  cautery  were  sometimes  bene- 
ficial. In  this  statement  Rammazini  fully  con- 
curs, and  says  that  the  only  cattle  that  did 
escape  destruction  were  those  in  which  either 
setons,  cautery,  or  natural  tumors  and  ulcera- 
tions had  produced  a  copious  discharge  of 
thick,  purulent,  and  fetid  matter.  Dr.  Layard 
describes  murrain  as  commencing  with  a  dif- 
ficulty of  swallowing,  itching  of  the  ears, 
shaking  of  the  head,  with  excessive  weak- 
ness and  staggering  gait,  which  occasioned  a 
continued  desire, to  lie  down;  a  sanious  fetid 
discharge  invariably  appeared  from  the  nos- 
trils and  eyes;  the  cough  was  frequent  and 
urgent  and  the  febrile  symptoms  well  mark- 
ed. After  two  days  there  was  a  constant 
scouring  of  green  fetid  dung,  which  tainted 
every  thing  around ;  even  the  breath,  perspi- 
ration, and  urine  became  highly  fetid.  Lit- 
tle tumors  or  boils  were  very  commonly  felt 
under  the  skin ;  and  if  about  the  7th  or  Oth 
day  these  eruptions  became  larger  and  boils  or 
buboes  appeared  with  a  lessened  discharge  of 
faces,  they  proved  critical,  and  the  animal 


often  recovered ;  but  if  on  the  contrary  the  al~ 
vine  discharges  continued,  and  tip  breath  be- 
came cold,  and  the  mouth  dark  in  color,  he  in- 
forms us  that  death  invariably  followed.  San- 
vages describes  the  murrain  as  showing  itself 
by  cold  shivering,  nose  excoriated  with  an  acrid 
discharge  from  it,  and  by  purging  after  the  first 
two  days,  previous  to  which  however  there 
was  often  costivenees.  Great  tenderness  about 
the  spine  and  withers  was  also  a  characteris- 
tic together  with  emphysema  or  a  blowing  up 
of  the  skin  by  air  discharged  underneath  it. 
Dissections  of  those  that  died  of  this  dis- 
ease, according  to  Sanvages,  showed  marks  of 
great  inflammation  and  of  a  great  putrid  ten- 
dency, but  the  solid  parts  seldom  ran  into  gan- 
grene. The  paunch  was  usually  filled  with 
undigested  matter,  and  the  gall  bladder  was 
also  commonly  distended  with  acrid,  thick, 
brownish  bile.  Goelich,  who  also  dissected 
these  subjects,  describes  the  gall  as  particularly 
profuse  and  intolerably  fetid.  He.  represents 
the  entire  alimentary  canal  as  excoriated.  So 
also  Lancisi,  contrary  to  Sanvages,  found  the 
viscera  of  the  chest  and  belly  m  some  oases 
sphacelated  and  gangrenous.  Gazole  describes 
tne  murrain  as  accompanied  by  pustulous  sores ; 
and  so  great  was  the  putrid  tendency,  that 
even  the  milk  before  it  dried  up,  which  it 
usually  did  before  the  4th  day,  became  fetid. — 
As  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  all  authors 
recommend  bleeding  in  the  early  stages;  after- 
ward sedatives  and  t  tonics  according  to  circum- 
stances; the  animals  infected  to  be  at  once 
separated  from  the  healthy,  and  to  be  placed 
in  open  airy  sheds.  Dr.  Lancisi  advised  the 
body  to  be  washed  in  aromatic  herbs,  and  va- 
rious applications  to  be  made  to  the  sloughing 
pustules.  When  recovery  takes  place,  it  is 
usually  a  very  slow  process.  All  these  writers 
speak  of  the  importance  of  the  preventive 
treatment.  This  consists  in  a  careful  super- 
vision of  the  cattle  several  times  during  the 
day,  the  immediate  removal  of  the  animal  at 
the  very  onset  of  the  disease,  the  fumigation 
and  cleansing  of  the  buildings,  and  the  imme- 
diate burial  of  all  dead  bodies  with  the  hides 
unremoved.— Such  is  a  concise  account  of  the 
history  and  symptoms  of  this  malignant  epi» 
demic,  as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  va- 
rious writers.  During  the  present  century  the 
epidemics  which  have  occasionally  appeared  in 
the  various  countries  of  Europe,  have  been 
comparatively  mild,  and  have  yielded  much 
more  readily  to  treatment.    The  murrain  of  the 

§  resent  day  is  usually  classed  by  writers  under 
iseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  inasmuch  as 
this  portion  of  the  frame  is  first  attacked.  But 
it  very  soon  assumes  such  a  low  typhoid  char- 
acter, its  virulence  expending  itself  upon  every 
portion  of  the  body,  particularly  upon  the  ab- 
dominal viscera,  that  it  would  be  more  exact 
to  consider  it  as  essentially  an  abdominal  af- 
fection. It  appears  much  more  frequently  in 
woody,  marshy  districts,  among  undrained 
lands,  and  affects  chiefly  cattle  that  have  been 
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exposed  and  half  starved.  It  is  to  be  dfetin- 
gaished  by  some  or  the  greater  portion  of  the 
following  symptoms:  a  frequent  and  painful 
cough,  remaining  in  some  oases  for  several 
days  without  any  other  marked  symptom; 
heaving  of  the  flanks ;  a  small,  hard,  frequent, 
and  often  irregular  pulse ;  the  mouth  hot ;  the 
evacuations  from  the  bowels  at  first  hard  and 
black,  and  then  very  liquid,  black,  and  exceed- 
ingly offensive ;  extreme  tenderness  along  the 
spine,  and  particularly  over  the  loins.  There 
is  a  bloody  brownish  disoharge  from  the  nos- 
trils and  month,  great  swelling  of  the  eyes,  con- 
stant grinding  of  the  teeth,  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions about  the  nostrils,  and  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  head.  As  the  disease  progresses, 
the  eyes  become  dull,  the  pulse  more  feeble, 
the  respiration  more  hurried,  and  the  feces  are 
bloody  and  horribly  fetid.  Even  the  breath 
and  perspiration  become  offensive,  and  the  ani- 
mal staggers  as  he  attempts  to  walk.  During 
the  latter  stages  small  tumors  or  boils  appear 
on  various  portions  of  the  body,  which  go  on 
to  suppuration,  during  the  process  of  which  the 
animal  most  frequently  dies.  The  treatment 
of  this,  as  of  all  virulent  epidemics,  has  proved 
most  unsatisfactory.  Bleeding  in  the  early 
stages  may  sometimes  prove  beneficial,  if  the 
febrile  symptoms  are  well  marked.  Tonics, 
however,  are  called  for  early  in  the  disease,  and 
should  be  administered  freely.  The  peculiar 
fetid  diarrhoea  must  be  met  with  astringents. 
The  chloride  of  lime  has  been  found  to  be  the 
best  external  application  for  the  pustular  and 
sloughing  boils.  Hurtrel  d'Arboval,  an  emi- 
nent French  practitioner,  advises  the  opening 
of  the  tumors  and  the  cauterization  of  them 
with  lunar  caustic,  and  the  administration  in- 
ternally of  bark  and  sulphuric  acid.  Inocula- 
tion for  this  disease  has  been  practised,  but  with 
very  uncertain  results.  The  preventive  treat- 
ment must  consist  in  first  separating  the  in- 
footed  from  the  healthy,  and  precluding  their 
future  intercourse.  The  unhealthy  districts  must 
be  put  under  strict  quarantine.  The  houses  in 
which  the  affected  may  have  been,  and  all  the 
appointments  about  them,  must  be  disinfected. 
The  bodies  of  the  animals  who  die  from  the 
disease  should  be  buried  deeply,  and  their  skins 
should  be  buried  with  them. — As  to  the  con- 
tagiousness of  this  disease,  there  have  been,  as 
there  always  will  be  with  regard  to  all  epidem- 
ics, a  variety  of  opinions.  If  we  can  judge  from 
the  propagation  of  murrain  in  certain  locali- 
ties in  Europe,  we  should  consider  that  it  was 
eminently  contagious.  In  our  own  oountry  we 
have  thus  far  been  happily  ignorant  of  this  ter- 
rible plague.  We  consider  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion as  essentially  different  in  its  nature  from 
the  affection  which  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced from  Holland  into  Massachusetts  under 
the  name  of  pleuropneumonia.  (See  Plbttbo- 
PBTEUMOjriA.)— The  term  murrain  has  also  been 
applied  to  a  virulent  disease  of  the  skin  which 
attacks  hogs,  and  which  is  somewhat  allied  to 
leprosy. 


MURRAY,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  bordering  on 
Tenn.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Connasauga  river 
and  drained  by  its  branches;  area,  820  so.,  m. ; 
pop.  in  1859, 6,671,  of  whom  1,420  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  elevated,  and  the  soil  generally 
fertile.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  and  zino  are  found. 
The  county  has  been  divided  since  the  U.  8. 
census  of  1850.    Capital,  Spring  Place. 

MURRAY,  a  river  of  Australia,  which  rises 
in  the  Warragong  mountains,  in  lat.  86°  20'  S., 
long.  149°  15'  E.  Its  course  is  very  tortuous, 
the  curvatures  being  short,  abrupt,  and  almost 
incessant.  After  descending  from  the  highlands, 
it  flows  nearly  westward  to  long.  144  25'  E., 
then  takes  a  N.  W.  direction  to  Mt  Lookout, 
where  again  turning  it  proceeds  to  Elbow, 
in  lat.  84°  S.,  long.  1898  46'  E.,  and  there 
bending  suddenly  runs  S.  S.  W.  to  Lake  Vic- 
toria, into  which  it  falls  at  Wellington  in  lat. 
85°  80'  S.  This  river  and  its  tributaries  drain 
an  area  of  about  500,000  sq.  m.  Its  length  is 
about  900  m.,  and  its  average  breadth  from  100 
to  150  yards.  It  overflows  its  banks  periodi- 
cally, and  sometimes  rises  80  or  40  feet  above 
its  ordinary  level.  During  this  season  it  is 
navigable  to  within  90  miles  of  its  source,  and 
then  steamers  and  barges  ply  regularly  be- 
tween Wellington,  Albury,  and  the  intermediate 
towns.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Goulburn, 
Oampaspe,  Murrumbidgee  (with  the  Lachlan), 
and  Darling.  Lake  Victoria,  which  connects 
it  with  the  sea,  is  about  50  m.  long  and  40  m. 
broad,  but  in  general  very  shallow.  The  en- 
trance to  it  from  the  sea  not  being  navigable,  a 
tramway  has  been  constructed  between  Gool wa 
and  Port  Elliot,  which  is  worked  in  connection 
with  the  river  steamers. 

MURRAY,  Alexander,  a  commodore  in  the 
U.  S.  navy,  born  at  Qhestertown,  Md.,  in  1755, 
died  while  in  command  of  the  navy  yard  at 
Philadelphia,  Oct  6,  1821.  In  1776  he  was 
appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  continental  navy, 
which  then  had  but  a  nominal  existence;  and 
there  being  no  employment  for  him  afloat,  he 
volunteered  for  the  army,  and  served  with 
credit  through  the  campaigns  of  1776-'7  as 
lieutenant  and  captain  in  the  1st  Maryland 
regiment,  participating  in  the  battles  of  White 
Plains  and  Flatbnsh.  About  the  time  of  the 
evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British  forces, 
he  was  seriously  injured  by  the  bursting  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance  in  a  battery  at  which  he  was 
stationed.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of 
1777  he  retired  from  the  army,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  marine  committee  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  letter  of  marque,  in  which  he  was 
captured  by  a  British  squadron  and  carried 
into  New  York.  He  was  soon  exchanged,  and 
served  as  1st  lieutenant  in  the  Trumbull,  28, 
Oapt.  James  Nicholson,  distinguishing  himself 
highly  in  the  gallant  defence  made  by  that  ship 
against  the  Iris  and  Gen.  Monk  off  the  Delaware. 
In  1798  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  served  during  the  "  French  disturbance" 
very  actively  and  usefully  in  the  West  Indies, 
at  first  in  command  of  the  Montezuma,  20,  and 
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afterward  of  the  Constellation  frigate.  In  1802, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Tripoli, 
he  again  commanded  the  Constellation  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  an  attack  which  he  made 
with  this  ship  upon  a  flotilla  of  17  Tripolitan 
gun  boats  was  the  first  affair  of  this  war.  The 
gun  boats  took  refuge  in  shore  among  the  rooks, 
and  it  not  being  prudent  to  send  the  boats  of 
a  single  frigate  to  attempt  their  capture,  Capt 
Murray  hauled  off.  The  subsequent  services 
of  Commodore  Murray  were  principally  upon 
shore  stations,  and  mostly  at  Philadelphia.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  senior  officer  of 
the  navy. 

MURRAY,  Alexandre,  D.D.,  a  Scottish 
clergyman,  born  in  Dunkitterick,  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, Oct  22, 1775,  died  in  Edinburgh, 
April  15, 1818.  He  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd, 
was  placed  at  school  by  his  uncle  in  1764,  and 
after  some  time  was  able  to  devote  part  of  each 
year  to  teaching,  giving  the  rest  to  study.  He 
made  himself  acquainted  with  French,  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Anglo-Saxon,  Welsh,  and  Ara- 
bic. In  1794  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baird  of  Edinburgh 
procured  him  admission  to  the  university, 
where  after  two  years  a  bursary  was  conferred 
on  him.  He  now  began  to  study  for  the  church, 
and  in  1806  was  ordained  and  appointed  assist- 
ant to  Dr.  Muirhead,  minister  of  Urr  in  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, whom  he  succeeded  as  pastor  in 
1808.  In  1811  he  translated  a  letter  in  Geez 
or  old  Ethiopic,  addressed  to  the  king  by  the 
sovereign  of  Tigre  in  Abyssinia;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  ori- 
ental languages  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
His  most  important  works  are:  " Outlines  of 
Oriental  Philology"  (Edinburgh,  1812),  and 
44  History  of  the  European  Languages,  or  Re- 
searches into  the  Affinities  of  the  Teutonic, 
Greek,  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  and  Indian  Nations" 
(1818).  He  also  edited  Brace's  "Travels"  for 
Constable,  the  Edinburgh  publisher,  and  con- 
tributed some  philological  papers  to  the  "Edin- 
burgh Review." 

MURRAY,  James  Stuart,  earl  of,  regent  of 
Scotland,  born  about  1588,  killed  at  Linlithgow, 
Jan.  28, 1570.  He  was  an  illegitimate  son  of 
James  V.  and  Lady  Margaret,  daughter  of  John, 
4th  Lord  Erskine,  and  in  the  8d  year  of  his  age 
was  appointed  by  his  father  prior  of  St  An- 
drew's. He  afterward  acquired  the  priory  of 
Pittenweem,  and  that  of  Macon  in  France,  in 
commendcm,  with  a  dispensation  to  hold  three 
benefices.  In  1048,  on  the  invasion  of  Scotland 
by  Lords  Grey  de  Wilton  and  Clinton,  the  one 
by  land,  the  other  by  sea,  the  young  prior  of  St. 
Andrew's  repelled  a  descent  made  by  the  latter 
upon  the  coasts  of  Fife,  and  drove  back  the  in- 
vaders to  their  ships  with  great  slaughter.  In 
the  same  year  he  accompanied  his  sister,  Queen 
Mary,  to  the  court  of  France.  In  1557  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  sent  from  Scotland  to 
witness  the  ceremony  of  marriage  between 
Mary  and  the  dauphm  of  France,  afterward 
Francis  II.,  and  soon  after  solicited  from  the 
former  the  earldom  of  Murray,  but  was  refused. 


In  the  contest  between  the  queen  regent  and 
the  lords  of  the  congregation,  he  sided  alternate- 
ly with  both  parties,  but  finally  joined  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  when  in  1559  the  congregation  resolved 
to  take  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  he 
was  one  of  the  council  appointed  for  civil  affairs. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  the  queen  regent  in 
June.  1560,  he  became  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
articles,  and  on  the  death  of  Francis  II.  was 
commissioned  to  proceed  to  France  and  invite 
Mary  to  Scotland.    On  her  return  he  became 
her  confidant,  adviser,  and  prime  minister,  pro- 
tected her  in  the  exercise  of  her  religion,  ob- 
tained from  her  a  proclamation  favorable  to  the 
reformers,  cleared  the  border  of  the  freebooters, 
and  ruled  the  country  with  judgment  and  abil- 
ity.   He  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  earl 
of  Mar,  and  married  soon  after  Agnes  Keith, 
daughter  of  the  earl  marischal.    The  entertain- 
ments given  by  Mary  in  honor  of  the  occasion 
were  so  splendid,  that  Knox  read  Lord  James  a 
lecture,  in  which  he  said :  "  Unto  this  day  the 
kirk  of  God  hath  received  comfort  by  yon  and 
by  your  labors,  in  the  which  if  hereafter  ye  be 
found  fainter  than  before,  it  will  be  said  your 
wife  hath  changed  your  nature."    Lord  Erskine 
claiming  the  earldom  of  Mar  as  his  peculiar 
right,  Lord  James  resigned  it  and  received  in- 
stead the  earldom  of  Murray,  and  shortly  after 
defeated  at  Oorrichie  the  earl  of  Huntley,  an 
unsuccessful  competitor  for  power  and  pop- 
ularity.    Although  governing  Scotland  judi- 
ciously and  with  undisputed  authority,  he  was 
too  lukewarm  a  Protestant  for  the  extreme  re- 
formers, who  lamented  the  protection  he  af- 
forded to  the  queen  in  the  use  of  the  mass,  and 
particularly  his  defence  of  her  and  her  ladies  in 
what  Knox  called  "the  superfluities  of  their 
clothes."    Between  Knox  and  Murray  a  cool- 
ness sprung  up  in  consequence,  which  contin- 
ued a  year  ana  a  half;  but  they  were  brought 
together  again  by  their  mutual  opposition  to 
the  marriage  of  Darnley  and  Queen  Mary. 
Murray  had  endeavored  to  prevent  that  mar- 
riage, and  finally  resorted  to  arms;  but  being 
pursued  by  his  sister  at  the  head  of  a  supe- 
rior force,  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Eng- 
land.    On  the  murder  of  Kizzio,  however, 
he  was  recalled,  and  apparently  reconciled 
to  the  queen.     It  is  not  certain  whether  or 
not  he  was  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Darn- 
ley.    He  left  Edinburgh  the  day  before,  and  was 
also  absent  from  Scotland  during  the  trial  of 
Bothwell  and  his  subsequent  marriage  with 
Mary.    After  the  dethronement  of  the  queen 
and  her  confinement  in  Lochleven  castle,  Mur- 
ray was  appointed  regent  of  Scotland,  Aug.  22, 
1567.    In  this  situation  he  acted  with  vigor  and 
discretion,  and  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity.    On  the  escape  of  the  queen,  he 
refused  to  resign  his  power,  defeated  her  and 
her  adherents  at  Langside,  March  13, 1568,  and 
followed  up  the  victory  by  destroying  the 
strongholds  of  her  friends,  and  more  firmly  es- 
tablishing the  government.    When  Mary  was 
tried  at  York  for  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
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Darnley,  Murray  bore  the  most  unqualified 
testimony  against  his  unhappy  sister.  In  pass- 
ing through  the  streets  of  Linlithgow,  he  was 
shot  through  the  body  by  a  bullet  fired  from  a 
window  by  James  Hamilton  of  Bothwelhaugh, 
and  died  the  same  night.  Bothwelhaugh's 
conduct  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  revenge 
for  a  personal  injury,  but  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  he  acted  as  the  executioner  of  a 
doom  pronounced  on  Murray  by  his  enemies  in 
secret  conclave.  The  following  passage  in  a 
letter  from  Queen  Mary  to  Archbishop  Beaton, 

Sublished  by  Prince  LabanofFde  Boston7  in  his 
Attires,  instructions  et  memoires  de  Marie  Stuart 
(London,  1846),  has  been  cited  in  illustration 
of  this  affair :  "  That  which  Bothwelhaugh  hath 
done  hath  been  without  my  command,  but  I 
feel  under  obligation  to  him,  and  all  the  more 
so  that  I  was  not  in  the  plot.  I  wait  for  the 
accounts  which  ought  to  be  rendered  of  my 
dowry  that  I  may  arrange  my  establishment, 
in  the  which  I  shall  not  forget  the  pension  to 
this  Bothwelhaugh."  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  means  which  Murray  used  to  secure  the 
supreme  power,  he  was  unquestionably  in  the 
exercise  of  it  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  rulers 
that  Scotland  ever  possessed,  and  is  known  in 
Scottish  history  as  uthe  good  regent." 

MURRAY,  John,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Alton,  Hampshire,  England,  Dec.  10, 
1741,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  8, 1815.  He 
was  the  son  of  pious  parents,  who  brought  him 
tip  with  great  strictness,  and  with  whom  in  his 
11th  year  he  removed  to  Cork,  Ireland.  Under 
the  influence  of  Wesley  and  Whitefleld  he  be- 
came at  a  comparatively  early  age  a  convert  to 
Methodism,  and  an  occasional  preacher  in  Wes- 
ley's connection.  About  1760  he  returned  to 
England,  and  a  few  years  later  adopted  the  doc- 
trines of  Universalism  promulgated  by  James 
Kelly,  for  which  he  was  excommunicated  at 
Whitefield's  tabernacle  in  London.  In  1770  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  entered  at 
once  upon  the  career  of  a  public  preacher. 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  the  first 
scenes  of  his  labors,  and  subsequently  he 
preached  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Boston,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  ana  other  places  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  some  of  which  his  peculiar  doctrines 
subjected  him  to  opposition,  and  occasionally 
to  open  violence.  At  Gloucester,  Mass.,  where 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  latter  part  of 
1774.  upon  the  representations  of  certain  peo- 
ple that  he  was  an  emissary  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  disguise,  a  vote  was  passed  ordering 
him  forthwith  to  depart;  but  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  his  friends  he  was  enabled  to  remain 
and  preach.  In  the  spring  of  1775  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  of  the  8  regiments  of  the 
Rhode  Island  line  encamped  before  Boston, 
with  several  of  whose  officers,  including 
Greene  and  Varnum,  he  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy.  The  rest  of  the  chaplains  united  in 
petitioning  Washington  to  remove  Murray  from 
his  office,  but  without  effect,  his  appointment 
being  confirmed  in  general  orders.    His  con- 


nection with  the  army  was  soon  after  termi- 
nated by  a  severe  illness,  and  he  returned  to 
Gloucester,  where  he  was  established  over  a 
society  of  Universalists.  In  1788  he  became 
plaintiff  in  an  action  brought  to  recover  prop- 
erty belonging  to  persons  of  his  denomination, 
which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  expenses 
of  the  original  parish  of  Gloucester,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Universalists  were  not  a  society 
legally  authorized  and  vested  with  civil  and 
corporate  powers.  The  decision  of  the  court 
in  his  favor  established  an  important  principle 
in  the  constitution  of  religious  societies.  He 
participated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Uni- 
versalis convention,  which  met  at  Oxford, 
Mass.,  in  1785,  and  adopted  the  name  of  Inde- 
pendent Christian  Universalists  as  their  denom- 
inational title;  and  subsequently  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  general 
convention  of  the  Universalists.  In  1788  he 
made  a  brief  visit  to  England,  and  in  1798  was 
installed  over  a  society  in  Boston,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1809  he 
suffered  an  attack  of  paralysis  which  incapaci- 
tated him  from  further  active  labor  in  the  min- 
istry. From  his  activity  in  disseminating  his 
denominational  opinions,  Murray  is  considered 
the  father  of  Universalism  in  America.  His 
doctrines,  however,  differed  essentially  from 
those  now  recognized  by  Universalists.  "  He 
believed  that  the  Creator,  enrobed  in  humanity, 
descended  to  the  earth,  and  thus  became  the 
Saviour  of  sinners;  that  he  was  exhibited  as  a 
holy  spirit  of  consolation,  who  took  of  the 
things  of  Jesus,  and  showed  them  to  the  world ; 
that  as  man,  composed  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
is  but  one  man,  so  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  are  one  God."  (Whittemore's  "  Modern 
History  of  Universalism.")  As  a  preacher  he 
was  distinguished  by  eloquence  and  earnestness. 
He  published  8  volumes  of  letters  and  sketches 
of  sermons,  and  wrote  an  autobiography,  of 
which  the  8th  edition,  with  additions,  was 
published  in  1860  (12mo.,  Boston). 

MURRAY,  John,  a  Scottish  physician, 
chemist,  and  geologist,  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1778,  died  there,  June  22, 1820.  He  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Dr.  Joseph  Black,  but  commenced  his 
career  as  an  apothecary  in  his  native  city.  He 
afterward  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
chemistry,  and  another  on  materia  medica  and 
pharmacy.  In  geology  he  was  a  zealous  Nep- 
tunian, and  in  reply  to  Playfair's  "Illustrations 
of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth"  (1802), 
published  his  "  Comparative  View  of  the  Hut- 
tonian and  Neptunian  Theories."  The  most 
important  of  his  other  works  are :  "  System  of 
Chemistry,"  "  Elements  of  Chemistry,"  and 
"System  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy." 

MURRAY,  John,  an  English  publisher,  born 
in  London,  Nov.  27, 1778,  died  June  27,  1848. 
He  was  of  Scottish  descent,  and  his  father, 
whose  name  was  MacMurray,  established  him- 
self in  1768  as  a  bookseller  in  Fleet  street, 
London.  After  a  good  education  acquired  at 
a  number  of  schools,  at  one  of  which  he  lost 
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the  sight  of  an  eye  by  an  accident,  he  was  left 
in  his  15th  year  by  his  father's  death  to  con- 
duct the  business,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  Highley  the  shopman,  whom  he  subse- 
quently took  into  partnership.  In  1608  he 
terminated  this  connection,  and,  entering  a 
wider  sphere  of  business,  was  thenceforth 
known  as*  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
liberal  publishers  of  London.  By  coming  for-' 
ward  to  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  young 
men  who  had  become  involved  in  some  pe- 
cuniary loss  in  conducting  a  periodical  called 
the  "  Miniature,"  he  secured  several  influential 
friends,  through  whom  he  became  known  to 
Mr.  Canning.  With  the  latter  he  matured  in 
1807  a  project  for  the  establishment  of  the 
u  Quarterly  Review"  as  a  means  of  counteract- 
ing the  influence  of  the  whig  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view ;"  and  securing  the  cooperation  of  George 
Ellis,  the  Hebers,  Barrow,  Gifford,  and  others, 
he  commenced  in  1809  the  publication  of  the 
new  periodical,  which  under  the  editorial  su- 
pervision of  Gifford  soon  attained  a  circulation 
of  12,000  copies.  The  "Quarterly,"  after  a 
successful  career  of  more  than  half  a  century, 
is  still  the  property  of  the  publishing  house  of 
John  Murray.  In  1810  Mr.  Murray  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Lord  Byron,  to  whom  he  paid 
£600  for  the  first  two  cantos  of  "Childe  Ha- 
rold," and  whose  entire  works  he  subsequently 
published.  Of  his  generosity  and  consideration 
toward  the  poet,  both  during  and  after  the  life 
of  the  latter,  many  anecdotes  are  related ;  and 
Byron's  correspondence  with  him,  published  in 
Moore's  "  life  of  Byron,"  affords  an  evidence 
of  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  them. 
In  1812  he  removed  to  Albemarle  street,  where 
the  business  is  still  carried  on  by  his  son  and 
successor,  John  Murray,  and  where  a  long  line 
of  literary  celebrities,  including  Scott,  Byron, 
Campbell,  W.  Spencer,  Bishop  Heber,  the  elder 
Disraeli,  Hallam,  Mme.  de  Stael,  Crabbe,  South- 
ey,  Washington  Irving,  and  Lockhart,  were 
wont  to  assemble  at  the  hospitable  table  of  the 
publisher,  rendering  the  locality  a  classic  spot. 
Of  the  numerous  important  works  issuing  from 
the  press  of  Murray,  it  may  suffice  to  mention 
the  voyages  and  travels  of  Mungo  Park,  Bel- 
zoni,  Parry,  Franklin,  Denham,  Olapperton,  and 
Layard;  the  series  of  the  " Family  library;" 
the  histories  of  Hallam,  Lord  Mahon,  Grote, 
Ranke,  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  and  Mrs. 
Markham;  the  "Sketch  Book,"  "Tales  of  a 
Traveller,"  "life  of  Columbus,"  and  other 
works  by  Washington  Irving;  the  "  Domestic 
Cookery,"  of  which  800,000  copies  were  pub- 
lished ;  the  despatches  of  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton; the  dictionaries  of  William  Smith;  an 
elaborate  series  of  handbooks  of  travel ;  and  the 
works  of  Crabbe,  Heber,  Lockhart,  Milman, 
Head,  Gleig,  Eugler,  Lord  Campbell,  Leake, 
Borrow,  Davy,  Rawlinson,  Mrs.  Somerville, 
Lyell,  Murchison,  &e.  In  1826  he  was  persuad- 
ed into  establishing  a  daily  journal  called  the 
"Representative,"  which  proved  a  failure;  but 
in  general  his  good  judgment  and  tact  as  a  busi- 


ness man  rendered  his  enterprises  successful, 
and  the  publications  emanating  from  his  house 
were  for  the  most  part  books  of  merit,  his  im- 
print being  one  of  their  best  recommendations. 
His  liberality  to  authors  was  a  distinguishing 
trait  in  his  character,  and  he  sometimes  made 
heavy  pecuniary  sacrifices  to  gratify  others,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  autobiography  of  Lord  Byron, 
which  he  surrendered  to  Moore  on  the  repre- 
sentation that  the  publication  of  it  might  injure 
the  reputation  of  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead. 

MURRAY,  Lindlet,  an  English  grammarian, 
born  in  Swatara,  Lancaster  co.,  Penn.,  in  1746, 
died  near  York,  England,  Feb.  16, 1826.  He 
received  his  primary  education  in  Philadelphia, 
in  the  academy  of  the  society  of  Friends;  and 
after  the  removal  of  his  father  to  New  York  in 
1758,  he  was  placed  for  a  time  in  school,  and 
then  entered  a  counting  house,  beiDg  destined 
for  the  mercantile  profession.  Having  received 
a  severe  chastisement,  he  privately  left  his  fa- 
ther's house,  went  to  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  in 
a  seminary  in  that  place  acquired  a  strong  love 
of  study.  On  returning  to  New  York  he  con- 
tinued his  classical  studies,  and  also  entered  a 
law  office,  in  which  John  Jay  was  a  fellow 
student.  About  the  age  of  21  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  his  practice  soon  became  exten- 
sive. When  the  revolutionary  war  broke  out, 
he  retired  to  the  country  on  account  of  his 
health,  and  there  remained  4  years.  But  the 
want  of  pecuniary  means  compelling  him  to 
return,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
by  the  close  of  the  war  his  fortune  had  become 
so  ample  that  he  was  enabled  to  retire  from 
business.  Impaired  health  soon  induced  him 
to  go  to  England  with  his  family.  He  had  pur- 
posed to  remain  only  two  years ;  but  his  phys- 
ical infirmities  and  the  local  attachments  he 
formed  led  him  to  become  a  permanent  resident. 
He  purchased  an  estate  at  Holdgate,  about  a 
mile  from  York,  and  occupied  himself  chiefly 
with  literary  pursuits.  In  1787  his  first  work, 
"  The  Power  of  Religion  on  the  Mind,"  was 
published  anonymously,  and  has  passed  through 
17  editions.  His  "Grammar  of  the  English 
Language,"  first  issued  in  1795,  and  enlarged 
and  improved  in  successive  editions,  for  many 
years  superseded  all  others,  and  has  become  the 
basis  of  most  of  those  since  published.  Two 
years  after,  he  published  "  English  Exercises," 
and  a  "Key"  designed  to  accompany  the  gram- 
mar; and  subsequently  an  "  English  Reader," 
an  "  Introduction  to  the  English  reader,"  and 
an  "  English  Spelling  Book."  He  also  publish- 
ed French  reading  books  of  a  character  similar 
to  his  English  ones.  His  last  publication  was  a 
selection  from  Home's  "  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,"  and  the  "  Duty  and  Benefits  of  Read- 
ing the  Scriptures."  His  works  have  been  very 
popular  both  in  England  and  America,  and  were 
very  lucrative.  His  autobiography,  finished  in 
1809,  was  published  posthumously. 

MURRAY,  Nicholas,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  in  Ireland,  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents,  in  Dec  1808.  In  1816  he  came  to  Amer- 
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ica,  and  became  an  apprentice  in  the  printing 
establishment  of  Harper  and  brothers.  Shortly 
after,  having  become  a  Protestant,  he  entered 
npon  a  course  of  study  for  the  ministry,  was 
graduated  at  Williams  college  in  1826,  studied 
theology  at  Princeton,  and  in  1829  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Wilkesbarre, 
Penn.  In  1884  he  was  settled  over  the  first 
Presbyterian  church  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J., 
where  he  has  since  remained.  In  1849  he  was 
elected  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  general 
assembly.  Dr.  Murray  is  best  known  by  his 
u  Letters  to  the  Bight  Rev.  John  Hughes,  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishop  of  New  York"  (New 
York,  1848 ;  new  ed.  enlarged,  1855),  under  the 
signature  of  Eirwan.  He  has  also  published 
u  Notes.  Historical  and  Biographical,  concern* 
ing  Elizabethtown,  N.  J?'  (Elizabethtown, 
1844);  "Romanism  at  Home"  (1852);  "Men. 
and  Things  as  I  saw  them  in  Europe"  (1858) ; 
"Parish  and  other  Pencilling^  (1854);  and 
"The  Happy  Home"  (1859). 

MURRAY,  Patrice,  5th  Baron  Elibank,  a 
Scottish  soldier  and  author,  born  in  Feb.  1708, 
died  Aug.  8, 1778.  In  1728  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Scottish  bar;  but  not  liking  the  legal 
profession,  he  entered  the  army  the  same  year, 
and  in  1740  was  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  Oarthagena.  Afterward  he  turn- 
ed his  attention  to  literature,  and  published 
"  Thoughts  on  Money,  Circulation,  and  Paper 
Currency"  (Edinburgh,  1758) ;  an  "  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  and  Consequence  of  the  Publio 
Debts ;"  "  Queries  relating  to  the  Proposed  Plan 
for  altering  Entails  in  Scotland"  (1765) ;  "  Let- 
ter  to  Lora  Hailes  on  his  Remarks  on  the  History 
of  Scotland  "  (1778) ;  and  "  Considerations  on 
the  Present  State  of  the  Peerage  of  Scotland  " 
(1774).  In  politics  he  was  an  adherent  of 
the  exiled  house  of  Stuart,  with  whom  he 
maintained  a  secret  correspondence. 

MURRAY,  Sib  Robbbt,  first  president  of  the 
royal  society  of  London,  born  in  Scotland  about 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  died  in  June, 
1678.  In  his  youth  he  entered  the  French  ser- 
vice, and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  Subse- 
quently returning  to  Scotland,  he  became  an 
ardent  supporter  of  Charles  I.,  and  afterward 
of  Charles  II.,  the  latter  of  whom  in  1651,  dur- 
ing his  brief  reign  in  Scotland,  appointed  him 
justice  clerk  and  lord  of  session.  During  the 
protectorate  his  offices  were  taken  from  him, 
but  he  received  them  again  at  the  restoration. 
He  now  appeared  as  a  prominent  member  of  a 
small  club  which  had  been  lately  established  in 
London  by  Boyle,  Lord  Bronnker,  and  others, 
for  the  discussion  of  questions  in  natural  science, 
or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  "  the  new  philoso- 
phy," and  which  by  Sir  Robert  Murray's  efforts 
obtained  a  royal  charter  as  a  regular  scientific 
body.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  "History  of  his 
Own  Times,"  calls  Murray  "the  wisest  and 
worthiest  man  of  that  age." 

MURRAY,  William.    See  Mansfield. 

MURRAY,  William  Vans,  an  American 
.diplomatist,  born  in  Maryland  about  1762,  died 


Dec.  11, 1808.  In  1788  he  went  to  London  to 
study  law,  and  while  there  published  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  In  1785  he  returned  to  Maryland, 
practised  law,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  and  served  as  representative  in  con- 
gress from  1791  to  1797.  By  Washington  he 
was  appointed  minister  to  the  Batavian  repub- 
lic, and  afterward,  in  conjunction  with  Ells- 
worth and  Davie,  assisted  in  making  the  treaty 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  signed 
at  Paris,  Sept.  80, 1800.  He  returned  to  the 
Hague  as  resident  minister,  came  back  to  this 
country  in  1801,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  retirement  at  Cambridge,  Md. 

MUS^EUS.  I.  A  Greek  poet,  who  flourished 
at  Athens  in  pre-historio  times.  He  was  said 
by  some  to  have  been  a  native  of  Thrace  and  a 
son  of  Orpheus;  while  others  represented  him 
as  the  son  of  Eumolpus  and  Selene,  or  of  An- 
tiphemus  and  Helena,  and  the  disciple  of  Or- 
pheus. He  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  va- 
rious compositions,  especially  of  such  as  were 
connected  with  the  rites  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis, 
over  which  he  was  thought  to  have  at  one 
period  presided.  According  to  a  tradition  pre- 
served byPausanias,  the  Museum  at  Piraeus 
received  its  name  from  Mussus  having  been 
interred  there.  A  few  specimens  of  his  reputed 
works  are  extant;  but  Pausanias  deemed  none  of 
the  productions  ascribed  to  him  genuine  except 
a  hymn  to  Ceres.  II.  A  Greek  grammarian, 
supposed  by  most  modern  critics  to  have  lived  at 
about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  A.  D. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  poem  on  "  The  Loves 
of  Hero  and  Leander,"  discovered  in  the  18th 
century.  The  best  editions  of  it  are  those  of 
Passow  (Leipsic,  1810)  and  Schaefer  (1825). 
It  was  jointly  translated  into  English  by  Mar* 
low  and  Chapman  (1606),  and  there  are  several 
other  English  versions. 

MUSAUS,  Johakn  Kasl  August,  a  Ger- 
man author,  born  in  Jena  in  1785,  .died  in 
Weimar,  Oct.  28,  1787.  He  studied  theology, 
and  was  a  candidate  for  a  rural  parish,  but  his 
services  were  declined  on  account  of  his  having 
participated  in  a  dance;  upon  which  he  re- 
nounced divinity,  and  aocepted  in  1768  an  em- 
ployment at  the  court  of  Weimar,  as  governor 
of  the  pages.  He  exchanged  this  office  in  1770 
for  that  of  professor  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Weimar,  which  he  held  until  his  death.  He 
wrote  Orandieon  der  Zweite,  republished  in 
1781-'2  under  the  title  of  Der  Deutsche  Gran- 
diem,  directed  against  Richardson's  admirers. 
He  also  took  the  field  against  Lavater  in  his 
Phyeiognomiscke  Beisen.  His  Volkem&rchender 
Deuteehen  (5  vols.,  1782)  gained  a  still  wider 
popularity,  which  they  retain  to  this  day,  and 
an  illustrated  edition  was  published  at  Leipsic 
in  1848.  Eotzebue  prepared  an  edition  of  his 
remains  (Leipsic,  1791),  with  a  biography  of  the 
author,  whom  he  justly  calls  the  good  Mus&us. 
Oarlyle's  "Specimens  of  German  Romance" 
(London,  1827)  contains  admirable  English  ver- 
sions of  some  of  the  most  pleasing  tales. 
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MUSCAT,  the  capital  of  Oman,  and  of  the 
states  of  the  imam  or  sultan  of  Muscat,  situated 
near  the  E.  angle  of  Arabia,  at  the  head  of 
a  small  inlet  of  the  Indian  ocean,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Persian  gulf,  in  lat.  23°  38'  N., 
long.  58°  42'  E. ;  pop.  of  the  city  and  suburbs  es- 
timated at  60,000.  The  cove  of  Muscat,  as  the 
harbor  is  called,  is  about  J  of  a  mile  long,  with 
half  that  breadth,  opening  to  the  N.  W.,  and 
consequently  completely  sheltered  from  the 
prevailing  winds  or  monsoons.  To  the  "W.  of 
this  inlet  is  a  larger  bay  capable  of  affording 
shelter  to  shipping  when  the  weather  renders 
it  difficult  to  enter  the  cove.  The  town  stands 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  cove,  in  a  hollow  at  the 
foot  of  cliffs  400  or  500  feet  high,  and  shut  in 
by  high  rocks  from  a  view  of  the  sea.  It  is 
built  along  the  shore  in  the  form  of  a  horse 
shoe,  and  there  is  only  one  pass  communicat- 
ing with  the  interior.  The  hills  are  occupied 
by  a  circle  of  forts.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
mere  mat  huts,  and  even  those  of  the  better 
class  are  only  one  story  high.  The  sultan's 
palace  is  a  plain  edifice.  The  streets  are  so 
narrow  that  a  few  palm  leaves  laid  across 
from  house  to  house  form  a  complete  shade 
from  the  sun.  The  climate  is  excessively  hot 
The  land  breeze  at  night  is  suffocating,  and 
the  thermometer  rarely  falls  below  00°  in  the 
shade.  About  8  m.  W.  of  Muscat  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  good  road  is  the  town  of 
Mattra,  nearly  equal  to  it  in  population.  Mattra 
has  docks  for  building  and  repairing  ships; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  its  population  are 
engaged  as  fishermen,  boatmen,  sailors,  and 
pilots.  Sugar  and  coarse  cloth  are  manufac- 
tured. There  is  an  extensive  transit  trade 
with  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India.  Cloth  and 
corn  are  the  principal  imports,  and  their  value 
amounts  to  about  $5,000,000  annually.  The 
exports  consist  of  dates,  horses,  salt  fish,  hides, 
and  madder,  which  are  sent  to  India ;  sharks' 
fins  to  China;  and  asses,  &c,  to  Mauritius. 
The  harbor  abounds  with  fish,  and  the  pearl 
fisheries  are  not  far  distant.  The  inhabitants 
of  Muscat  are  of  various  races,  Arabs,  Persians, 
Hindoos,  Syrians,  Eoords,  Afghans,  Belooches, 
negroes,  &c. ;  and  the  prevailing  language  is  a 
kind  of  corrupt  Hindostanee,  the  Arabic 
tongue  being  confined  to  the  native  Arabs. — 
Before  the  Portuguese  found  their  way  into 
the  Indian  ocean,  Muscat  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  was  subject  to 
Ormus.  Albuquerque  took  it  in  1507,  and  it 
shortly  became  the  centre  of  the  Portuguese 
commerce  in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  1648 
the  natives  expelled  the  Portuguese,  raised 
a  strong  maritime  force,  took  possession  of 
several  places  in  the  Persian  gulf,  and  in 
1707  obtained  permission  from  the  king  of  Pegu 
to  build  vessels  in  his  territory.  They  con- 
structed ships  armed  with  from  80  to  50  guns, 
and  committed  great  depredations  upon  the 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  the  Persian 
gulf,  and  upon  vessels  trading  in  the  Indian 
ocean.    During  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 


tury they  laid  aside  their  piratical  habits,  and 
engaged  largely  in  commerce;  and  after  the 
accession  of  Said  Seid  in  1808,  their  territory 
has  rapidly  increased  both  in  wealth  and  extent. 
This  ruler  was  sultan  of  Oman,  but  was  better 
known  by  his  ecclesiastical  title  of  imam  of 
Muscat.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  dis- 
turbed by  pirates  and  Arab  rebels;  but  the 
English  East  India  company,  in  order  to  sup- 
press piracy  in  those  seas,  joined  the  imam 
with  a  considerable  force,  and  by  1822  his  ene- 
mies both  by  sea  and  land  were  either  sub- 
dued or  driven  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try; so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands 
in  his  possession,  his  authority  never  ex- 
tended much  beyond  the  coast.  In  Asia  the 
possessions  of  the  imam  of  Muscat  included 
the  whole  of  the  S.  E.  coast  of  Arabia,  from 
the  British  settlement  of  Aden  to  Ras-el-Had, 
all  the  territory  of  Oman,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  gulf,  the  Bahrein 
islands,  Ormus,  and  the  coast  of  Mukran.  In 
Africa  nearly  the  whole  of  the  territory  ex- 
tending between  Cape  Guardafui  and  Cape 
Delgado  was  tributary  to  him;  and  the  fine 
islands  of  Socotra,  Remba,  Zanzibar,  Mafea, 
<fcc. ,  formed  part  of  his  dominions.  The  imam's 
rule,  though  despotic,  was  said  to  be  just  and 
liberal,  and  his  subjects  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  civilization.  Traders  enjoyed  per- 
fect security,  and  many  foreign  merchants  from 
different  parts  of  the  world  settled  in  his  cap- 
ital. In  1840  Said  Seid  removed  his  court  and 
the  seat  of  his  government  from  Muscat  to  Zan- 
zibar, and  the  island  has  since  made  rapid  ad- 
vances. The  United  States  was  the  first  power 
to  appoint  a  consul  at  the  new  capital;  the 
English  followed  their  example  in  1848,  and  the 
French  in  1847.  Several  foreign  commercial 
houses  have  been  established,  and  the  trade  has 
proved  exceedingly  profitable.  The  revenue  of 
the  imam  was  derived  from  commerce,  from 
import  duties  on  foreign  merchandise,  and 
from  tribute  from  dependent  princes.  He  em- 
ployed many  vessels  in  commerce ;  and  his 
naval  force  consisted  of  more  than  70  sail  of 
different  sizes,  a  few  of  which  carried  74  guns. 
Almost  all  the  ships  belonging  to  the  imam 
and  his  subjects  were  built  in  British  India,  prin- 
cipally at  Cochin,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
they  are  generally  very  fine  vessels,  many  of 
them  being  800  tons  and  upward.  The  officers 
are  intelligent,  and  numbers  of  them  under- 
stand navigation,  and  make  successful  voyages 
to  China  and  different  parts  of  the  Indian 
archipelago.  The  imam  had  commercial  trea- 
ties with  the  United  States,  with  Great  Britain, 
and  with  several  other  foreign  powers.  In 
1840  he  sent  a  present  of  valuable  Arab  horses 
and  other  articles,  in  one  of  his  war  vessels,  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States ;  and  about 
the  same  time  he  presented  a  man-of-war,  built 
of  East  India  teak  and  complete  in  all  respects 
except  her  armament,  to  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain.  In  1856  Said  Seid  paid  a  visit  to  Mus- 
cat, and  died  of  dysentery  on  his  return  voyage, . 
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about  the  end  of  the  year.  He  left  a  numerous 
family,  and  his  son  Majed  succeeded  him  as 
sultan  of  Zanzibar  and  ruler  of  the  African 
dominions,  while  another  son  has  established 
himself  at  Muscat  and  assumed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Asiatic  provinces. 

MUSCATINE,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering 
on  HI.,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  and  intersected  by  Bed  Cedar 
river;  area,  440  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1859,16,508. 
It  has  a  diversified  surface  and  fertile  soil,  and 
contains  extensive  beds  of  coal  and  quarries  of 
freestone  and  limestone.  The  productions  in 
1859  were  561,702  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
164,608  of  wheat,  17,580  of  oats,  57,297  of  po- 
tatoes, 10,872  tons  of  hay,  8,066  gals,  of  sor- 
ghum molasses,  and  260,111  lbs.  of  butter.  The 
value  of  general  manufactures  in  that  year  was 
$696,194.— Muscatinx,  capital  of  the  above 
co.,  on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  apex  of  the  "  great 
bend,"  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  picturesque 
bluffs,  100  m.  above  Keokuk,  and  82  m.  S.  E. 
from  Iowa  City ;  pop.  in  1856,  estimated  at  9,000. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  and  increasing  trade, 
and  the  river  landing  is  very  good,  with  space 
for  improvements  in  levees.  In  1856  there  were 
8  steam  flour  mills,  with  a  capital  of  $148,000, 
2  steam  saw  mills,  2  planing  mills,  several  man- 
ufactories, a  large  variety  of  stores,  and  16 
churches  and  religious  societies.  The  annual 
sale  of  lumber  exceeds  10,000,000  feet  It  is  con- 
nected with  an  extensive  network  of  railroads. 

MUSCLE  (Lat.  musculus),  a  term  applied  to 
the  fibrous  contractile  tissue  forming  the  flesh 
of  man  and  animals,  by  which  locomotion  and 
the  various  functions  of  life  requiring  volun- 
tary or  involuntary  movements  are  performed. 
Whether  elongated  in  shape  or  enclosing  a  cav- 
ity, this  tissue  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  fibres, 
usually  in  bundles  connected  by  areolar  tissue, 
surrounded  by  a  vascular  network,  and  supplied 
with  nervous  filaments.  Muscles  are  so  arrang- 
ed as  to  produce  great  velocity,  extent  of  mo- 
tion, and  strength,  without  injuring  the  beauty 
of  proportions,  by  the  obliquity  of  their  fibres 
to  the  tendons  and  of  the  last  to  the  bones  on 
which  they  act,  and  by  the  proximity  of  their 
points  of  insertion  to  the  axis  of  motion  of  the 
joints.  Muscle  is  attached  to  bone  by  means 
of  tendons,  rounded  or  flattened  fibrous  cords, 
white  and  shining,  and  very  resisting ;  aponeu- 
roses or  fascia  are  firm,  shining  fibrous  mem- 
branes, enveloping  the  muscles,  giving  attach- 
ment to  their  fibres,  and  fixed  often  to  bones 
like  the  tendons.  Muscle  occupies  the  whole 
distance  between  the  skin  and  the  bones,  and 
takes  an  elongated,  broad,  or  thin  form,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
body ;  its  strength  is  in  proportion  to  the  length 
and  thickness,  and  may  be  rapidly  exhausted 
by  continuous  exertion.  Muscles  are  called 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  according  as  they  are 
or  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  will ;  the 
division  is  not  strictly  accurate,  as  all  of  the 
former  at  times  contract  independently  of  the 
will,  and  many  of  the  latter  are  to  a  certain 
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extent  under  the  influence  of  volition.  The 
former  are  generally  solid,  as  the  ordinary 
muscles  of  motion,  and  the  latter  hollow,  as  in 
the  heart  or  the  muscles  surrounding  cavities 
and  canals;  the  former  are  striped  crosswise 
with  very  delicate  and  close  parallel  lines, 
which,  with  a  few  important  exceptions,  are 
not  found  in  the  latter;  the  most  marked  of 
these  exceptions  is  the  heart,  which  is  composed 
of  striated  fibres;  the  upper  portion  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  oesophagus,  though  the 
will  has  no  power  over  its  movements,  displays 
the  same  striped  character.  As  the  structural 
differences  between  these  two  kinds  of  muscle 
are  constant  and  easily  perceived,  and  seem  to 
have  certain  relations  to  the  varying  activity 
and  mode  of  exercise,  it  is  convenient  to  pre- 
serve this  distinction.  The  length  of  human 
muscular  fibre  varies  from  more  than  2  feet  in 
the  iortorius  to  not  more  than  8  lines  in  others. 
The  diameter  in  the  uncontraoted  state,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bowman,  averages  in  man  Aj  of  an 
inch,  in  woman  Aj,  in  other  mammals  yjr,  in 
birds  t!7,  in  reptiles  T  jT,  in  fishes  yjj,  and  in 
insects  Tj^  but  in  all  the  classes  there  is  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  same  animal  and  even 
in  the  same  muscle ;'  the  fibres  of  the  heart  are 
generally  smaller  than  in  other  striped  muscle. 
The  form  of  the  fibre  is  more  or  less  cylindri- 
cal, sometimes  flattened  or  irregularly  polygo- 
nal ;  the  color  depends  on  that  of  its  elements 
and  on  the  blood  in  its  vessels,  varying  from 
white  in  crustaceans  and  most  fishes  and  rep- 
tiles to  the  red  of  tike  higher  animals,  and  the 
very  dark  of  the  pectorals  of  some  birds.  Each 
fibre  of  voluntary  muscle,  according  to  Mr. 
Bowman,  will  separate  into  thin  disks  in  the 
transverse  striated  lines,  and  also  into  fibrillar 
by  longitudinal  division;  the  former  are  most 
evident  in  some  fishes  (as  the  eel),  while  the 
latter  are  best  seen  in  man  and  mammals.  A 
disk  or  fibrilla  is  made  up  of  primitive  particles 
or  sarcous  elements,  minute  portions  of  mus- 
cular substance  or  myoline  surrounded  by  a  thin 
cell  wall,  like  so  many  beads;  these  particles 
do  not  vary  much  in  size  and  shape  in  all  ani- 
mals and  at  all  ages,  and  are  from  fVrc  to 
yrlinr  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  in  these  the  con- 
tractile power  is  believed  to  reside.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Barry,  the  flat  filament  or  fibrilla 
consists  of  2  spiral  threads  side  by  side,  with 
their  coils  interlocking.  The  elementary  fibres 
contain  among  the  primitive  particles  corpus- 
cles or  nuclei  of  the  original  cell  structure,  of 
the  average  diameter  of  jJw  of  an  inch ;  every 
fasciculus  or  series  of  fibres  is  invested  with  a 
tube  of  very  thin  but  tough  and  elastic  mem- 
brane, the  tarcolemma;  this  isolates  and  pro- 
tects the  contractile  tissue,  facilitates  the  mo- 
tions of  contiguous  fibres,  and  perhaps  serves 
to  conduct  the  nervous  influence  among  them ; 
each  fibre  at  its  extremity  is  attached  to  fibrous 
tissue.  The  unstriped  elementary  fibres,  or 
those  of  organic  life,  are  soft,  pale,  flattened 
bands,  apparently  homogeneous,  from  »fVv  *° 
r^t  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  frequent 
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prominences  occasioned  by  the  elongated  cor- 
puscles ;  the  existence  of  a  sarcolemma  in  these 
is  doubtful.  A  good  example  of  this  kind  of 
muscle  is  seen  in  the  circular  fibres  of  the  in* 
testines,  where  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  are 
parts  of  circles,  circular,  or  even  spiral  The 
fixed  point  of  a  muscle  is  called  its  origin,  and 
the  movable  one  its  insertion;  the  capillaries 
of  muscle  may  be  easily  injected  and  be  seen 
running  in  parallel  lines  between  the  fasciculi, 
giving  off  transverse  connecting  branches;  its 
nerves  end  in  loops,  returning  into  each  other. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  striped  fibre  is  found  in 
all  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  in  some  involun- 
tary (as  in  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  be- 
side those  above  named);  voluntary  muscles 
are  those  put  or  retained  in  action  by  the  will 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  of  nerves;  those  presiding  over 
the  acts  of  swallowing,  breathing,  and  genito- 
urinary functions,  are  only  partially  under  the 
control  of  the  will.  The  unstriped  fibre  occurs 
in  the  muscular  apparatus  of  organic  life,  whose 
activity  is  but  little  dependent  on  nervous  agen- 
cy, and  that  little  derived  from  the  sympathetic 
system ;  here  belong  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
alimentary,  respiratory,  and  genito-urinary 
passages,  of  the  ducts  of  the  glands,  of  the 
blood  vessels,  and  the  dartos.  Striped  fibres 
have  been  found  in  all  vertebrates  and  in  ar- 
ticulates ;  as  we  descend  the  animal  scale  the 
movements  become  more  and  more  automa- 
tic, until  complex  muscular  action  gives  place 
to  simple  ciliary  vibration.  The  contractil- 
ity of  muscle  depends  on  an  inherent  prop- 
erty, independent  of;  though  capable  of  mod- 
ification by,  nervous  influence;  contractility 
and  development  are  proportionate  to  each 
other,  showing  the  connection  of  the  for- 
mer with  the  condition  of  nutrition  and  not 
with  the  influence  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
stimuli  which  induce  contraction  are  volition, 
emotion,  impressions  conveyed  to  the  nervous 
centres  and  involuntarily  reflected  thence,  and 
various  physical  and  chemical  agents  applied 
to  any  portion  of  the  course  of  a  motor  nerve 
or  to  the  muscular  fibres.  A  muscle  in  action 
becomes  shorter  and  thicker,  changing  its  rela- 
tive proportions  without  any  actual  change  in 
« bulk ;  after  death  muscles  become  stiff  from 
contraction,  constituting  the  rigor  mortis;  all 
muscles  have  a  power  of  passive  contraction  or 
tonicity  from  the  very  nature  of  the  tissue,  and 
by  this  they  are  brought  into  a  state  of  equilib- 
rium during  sleep,  this  power  ceasing  with 
life.  In  the  active  contractions  which  charac- 
terize muscle  on  the  application  of  stimuli, 
force  is  exerted  against  some  opposing  power ; 
this  is  attended  with  more  or  less  exhaustion 
or  fatigue,  and  requires  intervals  of  rest;  sus- 
tained contraction  consists  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  partial  momentary  contractions  acting 
in  succession.  To  show  the  wonderful  power 
of  adaptation  which  the  ordinary  acts  of  life 
require,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are  in  the 
human  body  527  distinct  muscles,  of  which  261 


are  in  pairs,  and  5  single  on  the  median  line; 
of  these  there  are  in  the  head  and  face  83,  the 
orbicularis  oris  being  single ;  in  the  neck  49,  the 
arytenoid  of  the  larynx  being  single;  in  the 
thorax  78,  the  triangularis  sterni  and  the  dia- 
phragm being  single ;  in  the  abdomen  83,  the 
tphineter  ani  being  single ;  in  the  back  78 ;  in 
the  upper  extremities  98,  and  in  the  lower  108. 
Yet,  with  all  this  complex  apparatus,  every 
thing  is  in  perfect  order  and  harmony.  Mat- 
teucci  and  Du  Bois-Beymond  have  investi- 
gated the  electric  currents  of  muscles;  for  the 
interesting  details  therewith  connected,  both 
physiological  and  pathological,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  recent  works  on  physiology.  The  com- 
bination of  the  muscular  movements  is  in  most 
cases  so  far  independent  of  the  will,  that  we  are 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  their  perfection ;  but  let 
paralysis  affect  one  side  of  the  body  or  contrac- 
tion draw  up  a  muscle,  and  the  fact  becomes  at 
once  evident,  as  may  be  every  day  seen  in  palsy 
of  one  side  of  the  face,  or  strabismus  with  the 
turning  in  or  out  of  the  eye;  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  walking,  performed  it  may  be  uncon- 
sciously, with  its  nice  adjustments  executed  for 
us  by  the  automatic  guidance  of  the  senses 
rather  than  by  any  act  of  the  will,  is  what  the 
most  ingenious  mechanician  can  never  effect  in 
an  automaton,  from  the  impossibility  of  har- 
monizing the  many  acts  which  constitute  walk- 
ing. The  energy  and  rapidity  of  muscular  con- 
traction is  more  remarkable  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals than  in  man.  The  muscular  power  of  in- 
sects is  seen  in  the  rapid  flight  of  the  dragon 
fly;  the  leap  of  the  flea  and  the  cricket,  the 
fixed  attitudes  of  some  larvae,  and  the  strength 
of  beetles.  It  is  very  great  in  the  flight  of 
birds,  though  their  whole  structure  is  organ- 
ized for  aerial  motion ;  the  power  of  the  wings 
is  8  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  legs  in  ordi- 
nary birds,  and  their  absolute  power  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  of  the  body  as  10,000  to  1 ; 
in  small  birds  the  movements  of  the  wings  are 
so  rapid  that  they  cannot  be  counted  by  the 
eye ;  the  muscular  force  of  the  hawk  can  pro- 
pel it  150  miles  an  hour,  and  the  albatross  can 
fly  across  the  ocean  without  fatigue.  Dragons, 
flying  fish,  phalangers,  and  squirrels  (pteromys), 
though  well  organized  in  some  respects  for 
atrial  progression,  cannot  fly  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient muscular  power ;  but  the  extinct  ptero- 
dactyle  and  the  existing  bats  show  extensive 
powers  of  flight.  The  amount  of  muscular  force 
necessary  for  flight  is  so  great,  that  if  man 
could  concentrate  all  the  strength  employed  in 
a  day's  labor,  he  could  not  support  himself  in 
the  air  for  more  than  5  minutes ;  the  accom- 
plishment of  flight  in  man,  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  mechanical  contrivance,  may  be  safely 
considered  an  impossibility.  The  energy  of 
the  muscular  system  of  fishes,  considering  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  move  in  their  dense 
medium,  must  be  very  great.  Other  familiar  ex- 
amples of  musoular  power  are  seen  in  the  con- 
strictions of  the  boas;  the  leap  of  the  frog, 
kangaroo,  jerboa,  and  hare ;  the  speed  of  the 
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antelope ;  the  spring  of  the  lion ;  and  the 
strength  of  the  ox  and  elephant  The  muscular 
power  of  man  is  more  advantageously  display- 
ed by  the  extent  of  motion  than  by  actual  force ; 
bat  by  scientific  training  great  strength  may 
be  obtained  from  naturally  feeble  persons.  The 
rapidity  of  muscular  action  is  familiarly  seen  in 
the  ventricular  contractions  of  the  child's  heart, 
each  of  which  occupies  about  ^  of  a  second ;  in 
the  movements  of  the  vocal  cords  in  rapid  sing- 
ing or  speech ;  and  most  remarkably  in  the  flight 
of  insects,  whose  wings  strike  the  air  sometimes 
thousands  of  times  in  a  second,  by  a  muscular 
mechanism  and  arrangement  of  elements  men* 
tioned  under  Ghat.  Every  muscular  act  in- 
volves an  interstitial  change,  a  disintegration 
of  this  tissue  and  its  re-formation  from  the 
constant  supply  of  blood  to  the  parts  specially 
active.  Muscle  may  be  hypertrophied  from  ex- 
cess of  nntrition  arising  from  abundance  of  for- 
mative material,  from  increased  supply  of  blood, 
bat  principally  from  preternatural  formative 
capacity;  the  opposite  conditions  lead  to  atro- 
phy of  muscle.  A  remarkable  change  in  muscle 
consists  in  its  fatty  degeneration  to  which  the 
fibres  of  the  heart  are  very  subject ;  the  muscles 
of  the  limbs  after  paralysis  are  occasionally  thus 
affected.  Throughout  the  animal  kingdom  the 
development  of  the  muscular  system  is  in  con- 
formity with  that  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
vertebral  system  of  muscles  is  most  developed 
in  fishes;  the  costal  in  serpents;  the  hyoid  in 
fishes;  those  of  the  limbs  inversely  as  those  of 
the  spine,  feeblest  in  fishes ;  the  masticatory  in 
vertebrates;  the  tegumentary  in  those  mammals 
qxmed  with  spines  (like  the  hedgehog  and  por- 
cupine), and  in  the  unpaired  or  vertical  fins  of 
fisnes ;  those  of  the  voice  in  birds,  mammals, 
and  man;  the  diaphragm  in  mammals  only. 
The  muscles  of  the  hand  reach  their  highest  per- 
fection in  man,  while  those  of  the  tongue,  eyes, 
ears,  and  nose  show  that  many  systems  are  most 
complete  in  the  lower  mammals,  existing  in  man 
only  in  a  comparatively  rudimentary  condition. 

MUSCLE  SHOALS.   See  Tkkhxsskb  Bivxb. 

MUSCOGEE,  a  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  separated  from 
Alahama  by  the  Chattahoochee  river,  and 
bounded  E.  and  S.  E.  by  Upatoi  creek ;  area 
estimated  at  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 15,072, 
of  whom  6,800  were  slaves.  The  county  was 
divided  subsequently  to  the  U.  S.  census  of  1850. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Muscogee  railroad, 
which  has  its  terminus  at  the  capital,  Columbus. 

MUSCOVY.    See  Russia. 

MUSCOVY  DUCK.  See  Dttok,  vol.  vi.  p.  45. 

MUSES  (Gr.  Mouoroi,  from  fuiw,  to  strive,  to 
conceive),  in  classical  mythology,  the  goddesses 
originally  of  song,  and  afterward  of  all  kinds  of 
poetry  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  From  the 
time  of  the  earliest  legends  they  had  their  prin- 
cipal seats  in  Pieria  on  Mt  Olympus  and  in 
Bcsotia  on  Mt  Helicon.  Homer  styles  them 
the  Olympian,  and  Hesiod  the  Heliconian:  ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  however,  they  were  born 
on  Olympus,  and  dwelt  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  pinnacle  on  which  Jupiter  was  enthroned, 


whence  they  visited  Helicon  to  bathe  in  Hippo- 
orene,  and  celebrate  their  choral  dances  around 
the  altar  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Mailer 
infers,  from  the  fact  'that  the  worship  of  the 
Muses  originally  flourished  on  the  same  moun- 
tain which  was  represented  as  the  common 
abode  of  the  gods,  that  it  was  the  poets  of  that 
region,  the  ancient  Pierian  minstrels,  whose  ira* 
agination  created  and  arranged  the  Olympian 
council  Elsewhere  they  were  chiefly  honored 
as  the  nymphs  of  fountains.  They  were  com- 
monly esteemed  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Mnemosyne ;  but  were  also  called  daughters  of 
Coelus  and  Terra,  of  Pierus  and  a  Pimpleian 
nymph,  of  Jupiter  and  either  Plusia,  Moneta, 
or  Minerva,  of  Apollo  and  Plusia,  and  of  ./Ether 
and  Terra.  Their  number  was  variously  given 
at  first,  either  8,  4,  or  7,  but  was  at  length 
established  and  recognized  as  9  throughout 
Greece.  Hesiod  first  states  the  names  of  all  the 
9,  by  which  they  are  usually  designated :  Clio, 
the  muse  of  history ;  Euterpe,  of  lyric  poetry ; 
Thalia,  of  comedy;  Melpomene,  of  tragedy; 
Terpsichore,  of  choral  dance  and  song;  Erato, 
of  erotio  poetry ;  Polyhymnia,  of  the  sublime 
hymn ;  Urania,  of  astronomy ;  and  Calliope,  of 
epic  poetry.  In  Homer  as  in  later  authors  they 
sing  festive  songs  at  the  banquets  of  the  gods,  and 
are  invoked  by  mortal  poets  to  bring  before  the 
mind  the  events  which  they  liave  to  relate,  and 
to  confer  the  gift  of  poetry.  They  punished 
Thamyris,  who  had  presumed  to  excel  them, 
with  blindness ;  stripped  the  sirens,  who  had 
ventured  on  a  contest  with  them,  of  their 
wings ;  and  metamorphosed  the  9  daughters  of 
Pierus,  who  sought  to  rival  them,  into  birds. 
Though  usually  regarded  as  virgin  divinities, 
the  greatest  mythical  bards,  such  as  Linus 
and  Orpheus,  were  called  their  sons.  Apollo, 
as  the  god  of  the  lyre,  led  their  choir,  ana 
they  themselves  had  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
They  were  worshipped  with  libations  of  water 
or  milk  and  honey,  received  various  designa- 
tions from  the  poets  according  to  the  places  that 
were  sacred  to  them,  and  were  represented 
each  withparticular  attributes  in  works  of  art. 
MUSEUM  (Gr.  povo-fior,  a  temple  of  the 
Muses),  a  building  or  room  devoted  to  the  col- 
lection and  preservation  of  rare  and  interesting 
objects  in  nature  and  art ;  or  more  properly  per- 
haps the  collection  itself.  The  name  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  applied  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphia to  that  part  of  his  palace  in  Alexandria 
which  he  set  apart  for  the  promotion  of  learn- 
ing and  the  support  of  learned  men.  More  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  modern  idea  of  the  term  were 
the  celebrated  temples  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  of 
Juno  at  Samoa,  orthe  acropolis  at  Athens,  stored 
with  the  choicest  works  of  art,  and  with  con- 
secrated gifts  of  immense  value,  by  generations 
of  pious  devotees.  When  the  Greeks  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  power  of  ruder  races,  these  edi- 
fices were  despoiled  of  their  chief  treasures, 
which  were  accumulated  by  the  successors  of 
Alexander  and  the  Roman  emperors  in  their 
capitals,  more  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
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splendor  of  triumphal  pageants,  or  as  evidenoes 
of  far-reaching  conquests,  than  from  a  desire 
to  found  collections  of  works  of  art.  It  was 
in  this  spirit  doubtless  that  Nero  ordered  500 
statues  to  be  sent  from  Delphi  to  ornament  his 
u  golden  house."  In  later  ages  the  irruption 
of  barbarian  hordes  into  the  ancient  seats  of 
civilization  involved  the  existing  works  of  art 
in  a  common  destruction.  Borne,  which  had 
despoiled  so  many  conquered  provinces,  suf- 
fered herself  to  such  an  extent,  that,  at  the 
period  of  the  renaissance  or  new  birth  of  art, 
of  all  her  vast  collections  but  a  few  antique 
bronzes  and  statues  were  known  to  be  in  ex- 
istence. With  the  awakening  taste  for  art 
arose  a  desire  to  collect  the  relics  of  civiliza- 
tion of  earlier  ages;  and  to  Cosmo  the  Great 
of  Florence,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
famous  Florentine  museum,  is  due  the  con- 
ception of  the  museum  in  its  modern  signifi- 
cation. His  example  was  followed  by  other 
eminent  men  in  Italy,  and  Pope  Leo  X.,  a 
member  of  the  house  of  Medici,  with  many 
of  the  Roman  nobility,  adorned  their  palaces 
and  villas  with  antique  ornaments,  coins,  and 
statuary,  procured  principally  by  excavation. 
The  spirit  of  emulation  which  this  new  taste 
exoitea  among  the  great  Italian  families  made 
their  residences  at  first  the  richest  depositories 
of  art,  and  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  pub- 
lic museums  assumed  the  character  of  com- 
pleteness, symmetry,  and  judicious  arrange- 
ment which  they  now  present.  The  mania 
for  collecting  was  during  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  carried  to  such  an  excess,  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  enriching  capital  cities,  outlying 
provinces  were  stripped  of  their  choicest  works 
of  art,  which  were  crowded  together  with  so 
little  regard  to  taste,  that  the  buildings  appro- 
priated to  their  reception  savored  more  of  the 
modern  curiosity  shop  than  the  museum.  With 
the  present  century  a  better  system  of  arrange- 
ment has  come  into  vogue,  and  the  contents 
of  the  great  European  museums  are  now  dis- 
posed in  situations  corresponding  to  their  char- 
acter, and  with  due  regard  to  their  effect  upon 
the  spectator.  These  contents,  from  being  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
now  embrace  works  in  every  department  or 
modern  or  contemporary  art,  and  vast  collec- 
tions of  rare  and  valuable  natural  productions. 
The  latter,  from  their  practical  character  and 
importance  in  aiding  the  development  of  nat- 
ural science,  have  gradually  been  formed  into 
distinct  museums  of  anatomy,  geology,  zoology, 
botany,  and  the  other  great  branches  of  physical 
knowledge  which  modern  researches  have  so 
greatly  augmented  and  developed. — In  Italy,  the 
earliest  seat  of  modern  art,  the  most  celebrated 
museums  are  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  the  Floren- 
tine museum,  and  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Na- 
ples, all  filled  with  choice  pictures,  statuary, 
and  remains  of  ancient  art.  Turin,  Modena, 
and  other  Italian  cities  possess  institutions 
similar  in  character,  but  of  less  extent  or  value ; 
and  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  galleries  of 


pictures  are  considered  as  coming  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  museum.  The  principal 
cities  of  Germany  vie  with  those  of  Italy  in  the 
richness  and  completeness  of  their  collections 
of  the  products  of  art,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Munich, 
and  Dresden  being  particularly  distinguished 
in  this  respect.  In  Gotha,  Weimar,  Nuremberg, 
Oassel,  Darmstadt,  Bonn,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  Stuttgart,  Breslau,  Prague,  Cologne, 
and  in  other  cities,  the  museums  are  well  ap- 
pointed and  intelligently  arranged.  The  most 
extensive  one  in  eastern  Europe  is  that  of  St. 
Petersburg,  which,  although  of  comparatively 
recent  formation,  is  already  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  world.  The  collections  of  Odessa  and 
Kertsch,  the  latter  of  which  was  considerably 
damaged  during  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  are  also 
deserving  of  notice.  France  possesses  in  its 
Louvre  and  Luxembourg  palaces  in  Paris,  two 
of  the  noblest  collections  of  pictures,  sculpture, 
antiquities,  and  other  objects  of  art  ever  made. 
Other  interesting  collections  of  objects  of  art 
and  nature  are  contained  in  the  same  city,  in- 
cluding the  museums  of  comparative  anatomy, 
zoology,  &c.,  at  the  jardin  des  plant es,  as  also 
in  Rouen,  Grenoble,  Orleans,  Lyons,  and  the 
chief  French  cities.  Denmark  has  its  Thor- 
waldsen  museum  in  Copenhagen,  remarkable 
for  its  collection  of  the  works  of  that  artist; 
and  in  Stockholm,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Brus- 
sels, Ghent,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  elsewhere 
in  continental  Europe,  are  museums  of  pictures 
of  considerable  value,  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  institutions  already  mentioned,  will  be 
found  more  particularly  described  under  the 
names  of  the  places  where  they  are  estab- 
lished;' in  the  more  prominent  instances,  as 
the  British  museum,  the  Vatican,  and  the 
Louvre,  they  are  described  under  their  own 
names.  The  Ashmolean  museum  in  Oxford, 
founded  by  Elias  Ashmole  in  1679,  is  the  most 
ancient  in  England,  but  is  overshadowed  in 
importance  by  the  British  museum  in  London, 
an  institution  unsurpassed  in  its  literary  treas- 
ures and  costly  relics  of  antiquity.  In  the 
United  States  the  term  museum  has  been  ap- 
plied to  buildings  of  a  public  character,  con- 
taining a  heterogeneous  collection  of  objects, 
animate  as  well  as  inanimate,  and  which  are  in 
some  instances  used  also  for  theatrical  per- 
formances. The  museum  of  natural  history  in 
Philadelphia,  particularly  rich  in  its  ornitho- 
logical department,  and  the  collections  illustrat- 
ing the  manners  and  productions  of  various 
races  and  countries  deposited  in  the  Smithso- 
nian institution  and  other  public  buildings  in 
Washington,  are  more  worthy  of  the  name.  In 
1859-'60,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Profes- 
sor Agassiz,  a  museum  of  comparative  zoology, 
designed  on  a  very  comprehensive  scale,  was 
established  in  Boston,  and  promises  to  become 
very  interesting  and  valuable. 

MUSHROOM,  the  name  applied  to  some  of 
the  species  of  agaricus,  which  are  more  partic- 
ularly used  for  food.  Of  these  the  common 
mushroom  (A.  campestris,  Linn.)  is  considered 
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to  be  the  most  nutritious,  and  is  used  exten- 
sively wherever  it  can  be  found ;  it  is  the  one 
preferred  in  preparing  a  sauce  known  as  ketch- 
up. The  common  mushroom  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  of  fungi,  most  species  of  which 
are  poisonous,  and  fatal  consequences  have  re- 
sulted from  not  knowing  how  to  distinguish 
the  few  which  are  valuable  from  the  majority 
which  are  dangerous.  The  mycelium  of  the 
mushroom  consists  of  white,  cottony  threads, 
running  horizontally  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  serves  in  some  way  for  the  nu- 
trition of  the  rest  of  the  plant.  From  this  arise 
at  the  proper  season  of  the  year  several  small 
knobs,  which  increase  in  size  until  they  pene- 
trate the  soil  above ;  these  do  not  however  ap- 
pear simultaneously,  but  are  projected  at  peri- 
ods during  several  weeks,  whenever  the  state 
of  the  weather  is  favorable.  When  one  of 
them  has  broken  the  surface,  it  comes  up  with 
a  convex  top,  and  in  this  stage  of  growth  it 
is  called  the  button.  In  a  few  hours  the 
button  spreads  out  horizontally,  and  the  flat- 
tened part  is  called  the  pileus.  Intermediate 
between  the  ground  and  the  lower  surface  ot 
the  pileus  is  the  stem  or  stipe ;  if  this  be  bro- 
ken across,  it  will  be  seen  to  have  considerable 
firmness  of  consistence  and  to  be  of  a  prevailing 
white  color.  Just  below  the  pileus  is  the  an- 
nulus  or  ring  surrounding  the  stipe,  its  origin 
being  the  lower  edge  of  the  pileus  separated 
from  the  envelope  (voha)  of  the  button  con- 
dition of  the  plant  by  being  torn  across  in  the 
upward  growth  of  the  stipe.  The  under  side 
of  the  pileus  is  furnished  with  numerous  folds, 
the  Kymeneum,  the  alternate  ones  of  which  are 
shorter  than  the  others.  These  folds  are  some- 
times called  the  gills,  and  upon  their  surfaces 
are  borne  innumerable  dust-like  particles, 
which  are  the  spores  or  seeds.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  pileus  is  dry,  whitish,  silky,  or 
becoming  scaly  by  the  peeling  of  the  epider- 
mis into  fragments,  whose  edges  are  slightly 
curled  up ;  the  odor  of  the  pileus  is  pleasant. 
The  mushroom  is  gathered  when  the  gills  are 
of  a  rosy  pink  color,  though  some  prefer  to 
gather  it  when  in  the  button  condition.  As 
the  mushroom  begins  to  decay  and  perish,  the 
gills  are  of  a  very  dark  brown  color,  and  the 
plant  is  unfit  for  food.  This  species  grows  in 
old  pastures  where  horses  and  neat  cattle  usu- 
ally feed.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  Europe  for 
a  table  delicacy.  The  mycelium  is  collected, 
mixed  with  dung  and  clay  or  mould,  in  which 
the  spawn  rapidly  diffuses  itself;  the  mass  is 
then  broken  into  small  pieces  andplanted  in 
beds  prepared  for  its  cultivation.  The  vitality 
of  the  mycelium  is  such  that  dryness  for  a  long 
time  does  not  seem  prejudicial.  Some  mush- 
room growers  prefer  to  search  for  the  myce- 
lium and  transfer  it  fresh  to  their  mushroom 
beds.  Sometimes  pieces  of  the  gills  are  soaked 
in  water  for  5  or  6  days,  and  the  infusion  con- 
taining the  spores  is  sprinkled  over  the  beds 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  crop  from  the 
seed. — The  champignon  (A.  oreades,  Bolton) 
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has  a  tough,  fleshy  pileus,  at  first  pale  brown, 
becoming  whiter  with  age ;  the  gills  are  whit- 
ish;  the  stipe  round,  whitish,  with  a  skin 
which  separates  into  longitudinal  fibres ;  it  has 
no  ring.  The  qualities  of  this  species,  accord- 
ing to  Lindley,  are  fragrant,  stimulant,  and  nu- 
tritions. It  occurs  in  the  pastures  and  lawns 
of  England,  where  it  grows  in  irregular  circlesy 
and  forms  what  are  called  fairy  rings.  When 
dried  in  the  shade  after  being  strung  upon 
threads,  the  mushrooms  are  pounded  and  form 
an  addition  to  rich  sauces.  The  peppery  mush- 
room (A.  piperatu8,  Scopoli)  has  a  snort,  thick, 
smooth  stipe,  and  a  pileus  4  to  6  inches  broad 
which  is  dry,  pale  yellow,  with  a  deflexed 
margin,  but  curled  inward  when  young; 
the  gills  are  numerous,  very  narrow,  linear, 
not  quite  straight,  and  repeatedly  forked.  It 
emits,  when  broken,  an  abundance  of  pungent, 
milky  fluid.  It  occurs  in  woods  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October,  and  is  considered 
edible,  the  pungent  and  acrid  juice  being  lost 
in  its  preparation  for  food. — There  are  other 
species  which  are  eaten,  but  considered  dan- 
gerous, the  milky-juiced  ones  especially;  and 
unpleasant  and  fatal  effects  have  followed  from 
their  use.  The  common  mushroom  (A.  cam- 
pestris)  is  the  one  preferred  for  food  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  the  two  others  being 
found  likewise  in  the  United  States. 

MUSIO  (Gr.  funxra,  a  muse),  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  the  elements  of  which  are  melodious  and 
harmonious  sounds.  Musical  sounds  arise  from 
equal  vibrations  of  the  air  set  in  motion  by  what- 
ever cause.  These  vibrations  are  palpable  in 
the  strings  of  a  piano,  and  in  the  tremblings  of 
the  organ  loft  when  the  deep  pedal  notes  are 
sounded.  (See  Harmony.)  When  these  sounds 
are  deep  or  grave,  the  vibrations  are  compara- 
tively few ;  when  high  or  acute,  they  are  many. 
For  example:  an  appreciable  musical  sound  is 
the  lowest  note  of  a  great  organ;  this  gives 
some  88  vibrations  to  a  second  of  time;  the 
highest  note,  however,  affords  some  thousands 
of  vibrations  to  a  second.  (For  the  means  by 
which  this  most  remarkable  and  subtle  analy- 
sis of  vibrations  is  established,  see  Ohladni's 
u  Acoustics.")  Ideally  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
pitch  or  extent  of  sounds,  but  practically  for 
the  purposes  of  art  such  a  limit  exists.  It  is 
found  in  the  human  voice,  which  is  the  most 
perfect  and  the  most  expressive  of  musical  in- 
struments, and  which  in  singing  ranges  from  a 
note  represented  at  E  flat  below  the  line  in  the 
base  clef  to  E  flat  above  the  line  in  the  treble 
clef,  of  the  5  parallel  lines  used  for  modern 
musical  notation.  A  sound  lower  or  higher 
than  this  is  hardly  capable  of  expressing  a  vocal 
sentiment.  This  extent  includes  the  lowest 
note  of  the  masculine  voice  and  the  highest  of 
the  feminine.  Voices  may  be  considered  under 
6  divisions,  8  masouline  and  8  feminine,  though 
there  are  exceptional  instances  where  the  ex- 
tent of  the  voice  supersedes  to  some  degree 
such  exact  arrangements.  The  usual  range  of 
each  of  these  voices  is  two  octaves,  though 
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some  have  a  greater  and  many  a  smaller  com- 
pass. The  deepest,  and  accordingly  most  manly 
voice,  is  the  base  commencing  on  or  about  F 
or  E  below  the  line  of  the  base  clef,  sometimes 
a  shade  lower.  The  baritone  voice  is  a  less 
heavy  masculine  voice,  commencing  on  or  about 
G  on  the  first  line  of  the  base  clef.  The  tenor 
voice  is  the  least  robust  bat  generally  most 
tenderly  toned  of  the  masculine  voices,  and  be- 
gins on  or  about  B  flat  or  0,  as  may  be  rep- 
resented severally  on  the  second  line  and 
space  of  the  base  clef.  These  voices  are  very 
distinct  in  their  characteristics.  The  deepest 
feminine  voice  is  the  contralto,  the  lowest 
notes  of  which  are  represented  in  musical  nota- 
tion as  an  octave  above  the  base.  The  second 
or  mezzo  soprano  voice  is  rendered  in  notation 
an  octave  above  the  baritone.  The  soprano  is 
notated  an  octave  above  the  tenor. — Instru- 
mental music  possesses  value  and  beauty  Just 
In  proportion  as  it  resembles  the  voice.  The 
instruments  in  the  orchestra,  though  far  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  best  voices,  are  with  hardly 
an  exception  capable  of  greater  range.  Their 
scope  is  imitated  from  the  human  voice.  Of 
the  stringed  instruments,  the  largest  gives  the 
deepest  note,  it  being  a  law  that  profundity  of 
tone  is  in  the  ratio  of  size.  The  same  rule  holds 
for  the  wind  instruments,  increased  volume 
augmenting  depth,  and  the  contrary.  The 
most  comprehensive  instruments  as  to  extent 
are  the  great  organ  and  the  pianoforte;  these 
give  all  and  more  than  the  low  and  high  notes 
found  on  ail  the  instruments  used  in  the  or- 
chestra, viz. :  the  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  and 
double  base;  and  the  octave  flute,  large  flute, 
hautboy,  clarionet,  bassoon,  trumpet,  horns, 
trombones,  tubas,  and  kettle  drums. — The  oc- 
tave in  music  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  natural  scale  of  music,  after  giving 
from  any  key  note  or  radical  point  of  departure 
7  distinct  tones,  reproduces  the  original  note  in 
a  less  grave  manner— an  identity,  yet  with  a 
difference,  if  a  paradox  may  be  used.  Nature 
asserts  this  reiteration  to  the  ear ;  and  the  poet- 
ical beauty  of  the  fact  is  indefinitely  heightened 
when  we  reflect  that  the  difference  of  the  mas- 
online  and  feminine  voices,  as  expressed  sever- 
ally in  the  strength  of  manly  or  the  sweetness 
of  womanly  tones,  is  measured  by  octaves.  As 
the  original  note  is  so  produced  at  every  8th 
interval,  the  names  of  the  notes  are  simply  re- 
peated again  and  again  for  each  new  scale  of  7 
notes.  Hence  7  signs,  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  G  in 
English,  or  la,  9i,  do,  mi,  re,  fa,  ml  \r  Italian, 
represent  ail  the  scales.  Octaves  coalesce  so 
perfectly,  that  any  passage  or  tune  sung  at  one 
pitch  can  be  given  at  the  same  time  effectively 
and  properly  at  octaves  above  or  below  it 
Hence  an  air  sung  by  a  base  voioe  may  be  ren- 
dered simultaneously  by  the  tenor  or  con- 
tralto at  one  octave  above,  and  the  soprano 
two  octaves.  In  instrumental  music  a  passage 
or  air  may  be  played  thus  on  5  or  6  octaves  at 
the  same  moment.  The  notes  which  lie  closest 
together  or  at  the  interval  of  a  second  are  the 


least  harmonious,  and,  except  when  scientifi- 
cally treated,  affect  the  ear  unpleasantly.  The 
harmony  of  the  interval  of  the  third  is  perfect 
Take  a  key  note,  add  one  major  third,  and  then 
another,  a  minor  third  or  a  half  tone  less  in  ex- 
tent than  the  major,  and  there  occurs  the  per- 
fect major  chord  of  3  notes,  called  the  tonic  or 
key  note,  the  mediant  or  third,  and  the  domi- 
nant or  fifth;  this  chord  is  the  root  of  the  large 
and  expressive  scheme  of  harmonies.  The 
scale  of  7  notes  with  the  octave  includes  two 
degrees,  half  the  extent  of  others;  nature  there- 
fore recognizes  the  half  tone.  The  scale  ac- 
cordingly is  thus  divided :  1st  to  2d  interval,  a 
tone ;  2d  to  8d,  a  tone;  Sd  to  4th,  a  half  tone; 
4th  to  5th,  a  tone;  5th  to  6th,  a  tone;  6th  to 
7th,  a  tone;  7th  to  8th,  a  half  tone.  Art  next 
has  divided  the  whole  tones  of  the  scale,  which 
are  5,  into  halves,  and  this,  with  the  two  half 
tones  of  the  natural  scale,  gives  the  chromatic 
scale  of  12  half  tones.  The  minor  scale  is  found 
a  third  below  the  msjor,  and  differs  from  the 
major  in  lowering  the  third  a  balf  tone,  and 
raising  a  half  tone,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  7th  of  the  scale. — Musical  notation,  or  the 
expression  of  musical  ideas  by  means  of  cer- 
tain conventional  signs,  has  undergone  many 
changes  in  Europe,  and  the  present  system  is 
the  result  of  a  long  series  of  improvements. 
The  ancients  had  ways  of  writing  music  which 
are  now  very  imperfectly  or  not  at  ail  under- 
stood. The  oldest  legible  notation  of  Christen- 
dom is  on  8  or  4  parallel  lines,  the  notes  being 
square  or  angular  and  variously  colored.  The 
melodies  are  not  divided  into  measures  by  bars, 
though  the  notes  are  of  different  lengths.  This 
old  system  is  preserved,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, in  the  plain  chant  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  may  be  seen  even  in  the  missals, 
vesperais,  and  graduais  which  issue  from  the 
modern  press.  The  notes  are  square  and  dia- 
mond-shaped, and  are  written  on  a  staff  of  4 
lines.  A  bar  is  used  at  the  end  of  every  word. 
The  signs  now  employed  in  music  denote  the 
length,  pitch,  and  foroe  of  tones,  or  rhythm, 
melody,  and  expression.  The  length  of  a  note  is 
represented  by  its  shape.  The  notes  are  the  breve 
B  or  IWI>  semibreve  °,  minim  P,  crotchet 

f ,  quaver  f ,  semiquaver  (•,  demisemiquaver  £, 
and  demiquaver  fi ,  but  the  first  and  last  of  these 


are  little  used.  The  breve  is  twice  as  long  as 
the  semibreve,  the  semibreve  twice  as  long  as 
the  minim,  and  so  on.  A  dot  following  a  note 
lengthens  it  one  half,  thus,  -♦  __  J"3 .    Bests, 

indicating  silence,  are:  "1*~,  equal  in  length  to 
°,  or  a  whole  bar;  -— -  =  P ;  f  =  P ;  T  =  f; 

T  =  C;  2  =  C;  3  =  2.    Ehythm  is  further 
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marked  by  the  division  of  time  into  measures  of 
equal  length  indicated  by  vertical  lines  or  bars 
drawn  across  the  staff.  Measures  again  are  di- 
vided into  2,  3,  4,  or  6  parts,  and  the  first  part 
of  a  measure  is  almost  always  accented.  There 
are  4  measures  in  common  use:  double,  triple, 
quadruple  or  common,  with  a  secondary  accent 
on  the  8d  part,  and  sextuple  with  a  secondary  ac- 
cent on  the  4th  part,  each  represented  by  figures 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  staff,  as  follows : 

or  fl; ,  and 

Thus,  taking  the  crotchet  as  a  standard,  in  double 
time  there  must  be  2  crotchets  or  their  equiva- 
lent in  every  bar  or  measure,  in  triple  3,  in  quad- 
ruple 4,  in  sextuple  6.  There  are  exceptions  to 
these  rules,  however,  and  even  5  crotchets  to  a 
bar  have  been  used  with  eccentric  effect. — The 
pitch  of  a  tone  is  determined  by  its  position  on 
the  staff,  which  consists  of  5  parallel  lines  and 
the  4  intervening  spaces,  and  by  the  clef;  which 
indicates  the  pitch  of  all  the  notes  on  one  line 
or  space  of  the  staff,  whence  the  rest  are  easily 
found.  In  the  early  Italian  school  every  kind 
of  voice  had  its  own  clef;  but  at  present  only 


two  are  in  general  use,  the  treble  or  G-  olef 
of  the  violin,  A      ,  and  the  base  or  F  cle£ 

In  some  musical  scores,  however,  par- 


ticularly Italian,  the  0  clef  is  retained  for  the 
tenor  and  alto  parts.   For  the  former  it  is  placed 


on  the  4th  line, 


'i-Hj — i 


.  whioh  thus  becomes 


the  position  of  0,  and  for  the  latter  on  the  8d, 


» 


The  popular  plan  in  writing  music 


in  4  parts  is  to  put  the  alto  on  the  same  staff 
with  the  treble,  and  the  tenor  with  the  base  or 
treble.  With  these  staves,  and  the  aid  of  short 
lines  called  leger  lines  placed  above  and  below 
the  staves,  we  are  able  to  represent  all  the 
notes  of  the  human  voice,  and  even  more.  The 
following  is  the  musical  scale  from  the  lowest 
note  of  the  base  voice  to  the  highest  of  the 
soprano : 


DEFGABCDBFGABCDE 


335^ 


m 


3E 


fFF¥¥ 


frr 


E     FGABOD     E  F    G  A     BC 

The  pitch  of  any  note  may  be  raised  half  a  tone 
by  means  of  a  sharp  (ft)  placed  before  it,  or 
lowered  half  a  tone  by  a  flat  (b).  When  a 
sharp  or  flat  is  placed  on  a  line  or  6pace  at  the 
beginning  of  a  eiaS,  it  affects  every  note  occur- 
ring on  that  line  or  space  and  its  octaves 
throughout  the  piece.  A  natural  00  restores 
to  its  normal  pitch  a  note  affected  by  a  flat  or 
sharp.  A  note  or  passage  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  an  octave  by  writing  over  or  under  it 

the  sign  8va, Beside  the  words 

forte,  fortissimo,  piano,  pianissimo,  and  their 
abbreviations,  /.,  ff.,  ©.,  pp.,  indicating  that  a 
note  or  passage  is  to  be  given  loud,  very  loud, 
soft,  or  very  soft,  there  are  the  signs  <:  (cres- 
cendo), denoting  a  tone  gradually  increasing 
from  soft  to  loud;  =>  (diminuendo),  the  re- 
verse of  crescendo;  >  (sfonando),  an  explosive 


-i-±  t  f- 


tone  instantaneously  diminished; 


*= 


(staccato),  a  short  articulate  utterance  as  if  each 
note  were  followed  by  a  brief  rest ;  and  j»  m- 
Qegato),  a  binding  together  of  successive  tones. 


Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute 
letters  and  other  signs  for  the  notation  now  in 
use,  but  it  seems  too  fixed  to  admit  of  change; 
and  after  all,  the  notation  is  the  least  of  the 
difficulties  which  a  learner  of  music  has  to  over- 
come.— The  music  of  nature  suggested  that  of 
art.  Melody  and  harmony  are  both  found  in  the 
music  of  nature.  Melody  is  the  sequence  of 
single  sounds  rendered  by  a  single  voice  or  in- 
strument. Harmony  is  the  combination  of  two 
or  more  notes  sung  or  played  at  the  same  mo- 
ment The  conditions  of  good  melody  require 
brevity ;  and,  as  a  rule,  a  possible  alliance  with 
measured  poetry  and  its  pauses  and  punctua- 
tions, must  underlie  every  melody  which  aspires 
to  the  dignity  of  vocal  beauty,  whether  words 
be  set  to  it  or  not  Of  lines,  8, 12,  or  1 6,  seldom 
more  than  the  last,  suffice  for  a  melody.  For 
some  reason,  melody,  which  is  divided  into 
measures  of  equal  length  to  make  it  agreeable 
or  memorable,  shrinks  from  rhythms  of  8  or  6 
measures,  and  demands  those  of  2,  4,  6,  and  8. 
Accordingly,  words  set  to  melody  are  ranged 
thus :  the  1st  line  of  poetry  requires  two  meas- 
ures of  music,  the  2d  two,  the  8d  two,  the  4th 
two.  If  the  symmetry  of  the  poetical  quatrain 
be  observed,  the  melody  in  so  far  is  correct 
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But  4  lines  are  too  brief;  so  a  2d  or  8d  quatrain 
gives  a  2d  or  3d  part  to  the  melody.  Extra  lines 
inserted,  or  shorter  lines,  give  piquancy  to  it. 
Melodies,  especially  of  the  Italian  school,  often 
present  the  same  notes,  with  hardly  a  variation, 
for  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  measures,  with  the  1st, 
2d,  and  3d.  On  the  4th  measure,  answering  to 
the  end  of  the  2d  line  of  poetry,  there  occurs 
generally  a  semi-cadence,  answering  to  a  semi- 
colon ;  but  the  close  of  the  8th  bar  answers  gen- 
erally to  a  full  point.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
symmetrical  poetry  is  intimately  connected  with 
music ;  and  in  the  contracted  musical  system  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  poetry  and  music  were  in- 
separable, and  were  always  taught  together.  As 
in  poetry  there  are  syllables  of  different  lengths, 
so  in  music  there  are  notes  of  different  lengths, 
and  to  a  much  greater  point  of  diversity;  for 
what  would  be  a  drawl  in  speaking  may  form 
one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  music,  namely, 
prolonged  notes.  The  composer  accordingly 
varies  constantly  the  length  of  his  notes.  Mo- 
notony is  fatal  to  a  melody;  hence  changes 
from  one  note  to  another  must  be  constant. 
The  more  brilliant  melodies,  the  bravura  airs 
of  operas,  especially  those  for  the  feminine 
voice,  extend  over  a  wider  range  than  songs 
for  the  drawing  room  or  popular  use.  The  lat- 
ter generally  do  not  employ  more  than  8  or  10 
notes.  The  popular  air  of  "The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer"  is  on  8  notes;  the  "Star-Spangled 
Banner"  extends  to  12.  A  melody  presupposes 
harmony ;  and  a  very  few  chords  will  accom- 
modate any  melody,  though  the  composer  may 
choose,  for  the  purposes  of  coloring,  and  deter- 
mining deeper  meanings,  to  multiply  his  chords. 
The  beauty  of  melody  determines  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art. — The  earliest  MSS.  capable  of 
being  deciphered  which  we  have  of  European 
music  are  about  800  years  old.  The  melodies 
of  that  day  were  such  as  ignorance  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  voice,  the  varieties  of  length  and 
pitch  of  notes,  of  the  symmetries  of  cadence, 
and  the  splendors  of  modulation  from  one  key 
to  another,  might  suggest.  They  were  feeble 
dawnings  of  musical  light  Among  these  old 
MSS.  some  odes  of  Horace  appear,  and  it  may 
be  conjectured  were  suoh  as  were  sung  after 
dinner  in  the  poet's  day.  They  may  be  describ- 
ed as  musical  declamation,  but  not  melody  as 
we  understand  it.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  Greeks  did  not  understand  harmony, 
and  that  their  lyre  of  a  few  strings  merely 
played  the  notes  of  the  voice.  The  discovery 
of  some  Greek  musical  MSS. — that  is,  poetry 
with  musical  signs— upon  the  revival  of  letters, 
gave  rise  to  a  great  amount  of  erudition  and 
passionate  argument.  Fanaticism  in  favor  of 
Greek  music  culminated,  but  all  to  no  purpose; 
for  no  satisfactory  key  to  the  Greek  system  was 
found.  Although  a  treatise  on  ancient  musio 
by  Euclid  is  extant,  and  other  writers  of  anti- 
quity who  have  come  down  to  us  discuss  it,  yet 
they  shed  little  light  on  the  ancient  musical  MSS. 
We  know  that  the  Greeks  had  many  hundreds 
of  musical  signs;  that  to  be  a  musioian-poet 


required  years  of  practice ;  but  with  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  two  or  three  extant  Greek 
musical  MSS.,  we  can  only  discover,  if  the  inter- 
pretations be  right,  that  they  had  some  sort  of  a 
minor  mode,  and  declaimed  in  a  kind  of  recita- 
tive, and  intoned  pretty  much  as  is  done  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  service  by  the  priest.  Religious, 
patriotic,  or  erotic  poetry,  so  intoned  or  musi- 
cally declaimed  before  a  people  of  such  lively 
imaginations  as  the  Greeks,  may  easily  have 
produced  the  effects  ascribed  to  it  by  poets  and 
historians;  but  it  was  the  sentiment,  and  not 
the  value  of  the  melody.  The  Greek  lyre  was 
too  poor  an  instrument  to  afford  much  melody, 
though  the  ancient  flute  might  have  had  some 
advantages ;  but  as  there  was  a  theocratic  resist- 
ance to  improvements  in  instruments,  and  the 
maintenance  of  music  in  prescribed  forms  was 
considered  a  state  necessity,  we  may  fairly  infer 
that  the  science  of  musio  was  not  understood  by 
the  ancients.  Indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
without  either  the  great  organ  or  the  piano- 
forte, the  science  of  harmony  could  not  have 
been  created.  Through  these  instruments  the 
analysis  of  chords,  the  relations  of  keyB,  the 
intercourse  in  its  fulness  of  melody  and  har- 
mony, were  established,  and  melody  was  devel- 
rd  to  its  present  perfection.  A  Latin  MS.  of 
10th  century  gives  evidence  of  some  pro- 
gress toward  an  understanding  of  harmony,  and 
lays  down  certain  rules  which  are  at  least  in- 
teresting as  showing  what  the  theory  of  har- 
mony was  then.  Some  of  these  rules  how- 
ever are  incorrect,  and  others  want  clearness. — 
As  the  church  organ  improved,  we  find  harmo- 
ny taking  a  wider  and  bolder  range,  and  the 
genius  of  Palestrina  especially  imparted  to  the 
combinations  of  sounds  meanings  subsequently 
so  improved  upon  and  intensified.  His  theory 
of  chords  was  chiefly  plain  processions  of  those 
found  on  the  intervals  of  the  scale,  and  a  liberal 
use  of  what  is  technically  called  suspension,  or 
holding  a  note  of  a  chord  over  into  the  next 
chord  before  it  settles  on  its  appropriate  place. 
In  modern  harmony  there  are  13  principal 
chords,  derived  from  3  which  may  be  considered 
generic.  Of  these  1 8, 4  are  called  chords  of  the 
fifth,  each  being  .composed  of  8  notes,  namely, 
a  first,  third,  and  fifth,  and  called  the  major, 
minor,  diminished,  and  augmented ;  4  chords, 
composed  each  of  4  notes,  and  called  chords  of 
the  seventh ;  2  called  ninths,  major  and  minor, 
composed  of  5  notes,  the  greatest  number  which 
a  ohord  can  contain  without  sacrifice  of  clear- 
ness; the  augmented  sixth;  the  augmented 
sixth  with  the  fourth ;  and  the  augmented  fifth 
with  the  seventh.  Chords  may  be  given  in- 
complete, that  is,  with  fewer  notes  than  their 
entire  number.  They  are  varied  thus :  As  there 
are  12  half  tones  on  the  scales,  the  chords  may 
be  given  on  12  different  keys  or  tonics.  These 
keys  are  further  duplicated  by  being  changed 
into  the  minor  scale.  The  suspension  which 
we  have  described  may  alter  and  vary  some  of 
the  chords,  though  others  are  sufficiently  dis- 
sonant without;  for  it  must  be  observed  that 
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of  the  18  chords,  only  the  2  first  of  the  list,  the 
perfect  major  and  minor,  are  consonant ;  and 
hence  upon  them  alone  can  a  strain  or  piece  be 
completed.    The  others  are  more  or  less  dis- 
sonant, and  require  to  be  resolved  sooner  or 
later  in  the  course  of  their  treatment  upon  the 
consonant  major  or  minor.    The  appoggiatura, 
or  a  note  a  single  interval  above  or  below  any 
note  regularly  in  chord,  struck  simultaneously 
with  the  chord,  varies  it    A  note  suspended 
does  the  same.    The  suspension  requires  a  note 
to  be  heard  in  one  chord  before  it  proceeds  over 
to  another ;  an  appoggiatura  requires  no  such 
preparation.    Variety  in  chords  is  further  se- 
cured by  inversion ;  that  is  to  say,  every  chord 
has  its  fundamental  base  note;  but  if,  instead 
of  putting  this  base  note  beneath,  another  note 
in  the   chord  is  so  placed,  the  chord  is  said  to 
be  inverted.    For  example:  the  chord  0  E  G 
is  on  its  fundamental  base,  the  0  being  lowest; 
but  if  E  be  placed  below,  so  that  it  is  given  E 
0  G  or  E  G  0,  it  is  said  to  be  on  its  first  in- 
version ;  or  if  it  be  rendered  G  0  E  or  G  E  0, 
it  is  said  to  be  on  its  second  inversion.    When- 
ever music  is  written  for  parts,  the  laws  of 
harmony  necessarily  come  into  play,  and  the 
skill  of  the  composer  is  required,  not  only  to 
have  the  harmonies  correct,  but  that  the  parts 
shall  be  distinct  and  clear.    This  polyphonic 
style  requires  laws  of  a  very  intricate  character, 
and  hence  persons  capable  of  creating  lovely 
melodies,  and  writing  them  in  combination  with 
other  themes,  are  as  rare  as  great  poets.    In 
harmonious  treatment  of  music,  the  following 
are  a  few  of  the  radical  laws.    In  the  regular 
progression  of  harmonies  the  fundamental  base 
note  falls  a  fifth  to  whatever  note,  or  rises  a 
fourth  to  the  octave  above  it ;  but  this  law  has 
many  exceptions.    If  in  the  treble  or  soprano 
part  the  procession  of  notes  is  upward,  say  0 
DE6,  the  base  cannot  give  the  same  notes,  but 
must  use  others,  such  iterations  being  intolera- 
ble to  the  musical  ear.    Accordingly,  it  is  a  rule 
in  harmony  or  part  writing  that  contrary  mo- 
tion is  best  between  the  extreme  parts ;  or  that 
when  one  goes  upward  the  others  proceed 
downward,  and  the  reverse.    The  parallel  mo- 
tion, as  it  is  called,  is  in  use  between  extreme 
parts,  but  then  the  notes  must  be  different 
Thirds  or  sixths  move  harmoniously  together. 
When  the  parts  are  in  octaves,  the  law  against 
identical  notes  moving  up  or  down  together 
ceases,  for  the  effect  of  such  unity  supersedes 
harmony  for  the  moment    There  are  certain 
keys  which  have  a  close  alliance  to  others. 
Given  a  certain  key  or  tonic,  for  example,  on 
which  it  is  proposed  to  write  a  piece,  say  0 : 
the  keys  having  the  closest  alliance  to  this  are 
G  major,  the  fourth  below ;  A  minor,  the  third 
below;  F  major,  the  fourth  above;  and  E 
minor,  the  third  above.    Next  in  order  of  alli- 
ance to  0  are  E  major,  E  flat  major,  A  major, 
and  A  flat  major.    The  key  of  B  major  is  widely 
dissociated  fromO;  so  too  B  flat  major;  and  F 
sharp  major  is  a  distant  musical  shore  only  to  be 
approached  in  a  long  musical  voyage.    D  minor 


and  D  major  in  their  relations  to  0  can  be  used 
but  transiently.  D  flat  major  can  be  reached 
readily  through  G  minor.  The  passing  to  a  new 
key  without  an  intermediate  chord  is  called  a 
transition ;  when  one  or  more  chords  are  used, 
it  is  called  a  modulation.  Transitions  are  among 
the  brilliant  effects  of  modern  dramatic  music. 
A  great  surprise,  sudden  and  violent  emotion, 
warrants  a  transition,  and  the  change  may  be 
further  enforced  by  an  explosion  of  all  the  or- 
chestral instruments.  The  transition  is  marked 
in  proportion  as  the  notes  of  the  scale  are 
changed.  A  transition  from  0  to  Gfor  the 
purpose  named  would  be  timid  and  feeble;  but 
one  from  0  to  A  flat  or  D  flat  would  be  effect- 
ive. In  the  one  case  all  the  notes  of  the  chord 
of  G  are  found  in  the  scale  of  0 ;  in  the  others, 
two  notes  are  changed;  hence  the  shock. — 
The  literature  of  the  most  polite  nations  of 
Europe  is  rich  as  regards  the  history  of  music. 
In  this  Italy  was  first  in  the  fields  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  Saracens,  who,  in  transla- 
tions, carried  Greek  literature  into  Spain,  illu- 
minated music  as  well  as  philosophy  when  they 
took  the  lead  in  teaching  the  latter.  Among  the 
laborious  historians  of  music  was  Padre  Martini, 
born  at  Bologna,  Italy,  in  1706.  He  ranked 
as  the  most  learned  contrapuntist  of  his  time, 
and  wrote  a  Storia  delta  musica,  prodigious  for 
learning,  though  clumsy  in  arrangement.  It 
occupied  him  80  years,  and  during.this  time  he 
collected  17,000  volumes  and  MSS.,  for  which 
he  was  largely  indebted  to  Farinelli,  the  great- 
est singer  in  Europe.  When  we  consider  how- 
ever the  works  of  Dr.  Burney  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins  on  the  history  of  music,  to  England 
must  be  conceded  the  honor  of  having  pro- 
duced the  most  complete  treatises  up  to  their 
time.  These  works  exhibit  immense  histori- 
cal erudition ;  their  critical  opinions  are  now  of 
greatly  diminished  value,  and  not  infrequent- 
ly worthless,  but  they  must  always  be  admired 
for  the  earnest,  persistent,  and  devoted  labors 
of  their  authors.  The  Bible  affords  us  some 
knowledge  of  the  music  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews, and  the  classics  throw  more  or  leas 
light  upon  the  condition  of  the  art  in  Greece. 
It  was  not  however  until  Bruce  gave  a  draw- 
ing from  a  painting  of  a  harp  in  a  tomb  at 
Thebes,  indicating  that  before  Athens  was 
built  the  Egyptians  made  harps  of  many  strings, 
that  the  learned  world  acquired  some  insight 
into  the  ancient  state  of  music  on  the  Nile. 
This  revelation  proves  that  the  claim  for  the 
superiority  of  Egyptian  music  over  Grecian  is 
true;  for  the  harp  of  the  former  is  wonder- 
ful as  an  exhibition  of  mechanical  skill  and 
acoustical  proprieties.  Its  strings  vary,  accord- 
ing to  different  travellers,  from  13  to  21 ;  but 
it  is  about  as  large  as  the  modern  harp.  It  is 
further  proved  from  the  monuments  that  the 
Egyptians  had  an  instrument  with  frets  like  the 
guitar;  none  of  the  hundreds  of  representa- 
tions of  instruments  of  Grecian  music  indicate 
that  the  Greeks  had  arrived  at  that  point  of 
ingenuity.    What  the  Egyptian  composition  of 
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music  was  can  only  be  Inferred,  for  no  relics 
of  it  exist,  unless  the  inartificial  songs  of  the 
boatmen  on  the  Kile  be  taken  as  samples  of  the 
art  of  a  polished  people.  We  are  enabled  how- 
ever to  arrive  at  the  state  of  musical  art  among 
the  anoient  nations  of  the  East,  by  considering 
it  as  it  exists  among  those  who  still  maintain 
their  old  creeds,  associations,  and  even  political 
forms.  The  Hindoo,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  mu- 
sic is  probably  what  it  was  thousands  of  years 
ago,  and  merits  attention.  Dr.  Barney  says,  in 
his  u  History  of  Music,"  that  the  oriental  nations 
have  no  notation  for  sounds,  or  in  other  words 
no  musical  system.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
Chinese  even,  whose  music  practically  is  un- 
pleasant to  refined  ears,  have  some  sweet-toned 
instruments,  and  a  notation  for  the  melodies 

Elayed  on  them  which  is  sufficiently  clear.  Their 
istory  and  fables  touching  the  art,  moreover, 
antedate  by  many  centuries  those  of  classic  na- 
tions ;  and  divesting  their  legends  of  their  fabu- 
lous dress,  we  find  that  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Hoang-ti,  some  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  they  had  discovered  that  the  octave 
was  divisible  into  12  semitones.  The  relations 
which  the  Egyptians  assigned  between  the 
sounds  of  music  and  the  planets,  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac  and  the  24  hours,  are  all  found 
among  the  Chinese.  The  two  Chinese  instru- 
ments, the  kin  and  the  ehe,  contain  all  the  ele- 
ments of  whatever  scales.  Calculations  among 
the  Chinese  on  all  combinations  of  sounds  have 
been  carried  to  a  great  extent.  Eouie,  a 
Chinese  musician  who  lived  1,000  years  before 
the  assumed  era  of  Orpheus,  said:  "When  I 
play  upon  my  king  the  animals  range  them- 
selves spell-bound  before  me  with  melody ." 
Confucius  said  100  years  before  Plato :  "Wouldst 
thou  know  if  a  people  be  well  governed,  if  its 
manners  be  good  or  bad,  examine  the  music  it 
practises."  In  their  system  and  practice  the 
Chinese  detail  8  different  kinds  of  sound  under 
which  all  can  be  classed:  metal,  stone,  silk, 
bamboo,  gourd,  earthenware,  skins,  and  wood. 
This  division,  according  to  them,  is  not  facti- 
tious, but  to  be  found  in  nature.  They  believe 
that,  although  all  the  different  tones  are  to  be 
found  in  each  of  the  subtones,  each  however 
contains  a  note  belonging  to  it  more  than  to 
any  of  the  others,  and  that  nature  in  combin- 
ing the  particulars  which  produced  it  made 
provision  for  universal  concord.  The  different 
substances  are  made  into  instruments.  They  are, 
beside  the  gong  and  the  bamboo  pipes,  the  kin, 
a  body  of  thin  wood  curved  like  the  top  of  a 
violin  to  increase  resonance,  with  5  strings  of 
silk  of  different  sizes ;  the  che,  an  instrument 
kindred  to  the  kin,  but  having  the  chromatic 
or  scale  of  half  tones ;  the  Icing,  a  frame  of 
wood  with  pendent  stone,  graduated  through 
Id  notes,  and  struck  with  a  hammer;  drums; 
a  species  of  flute,  which  anciently  had  but  8 
finger  holes;  brass  instruments  of  the  trum- 
pet species ;  guitars  resembling  the  mandolin ; 
and  little  boards  with  a  pleasant  sound.  The 
Chinese  make  use  of  music  in  their  most  dig* 


nified  ceremonies.    The  sacred  imperial  hymn, 
sung  with  great  pomp  annually,  is  a  sequence 
of  long-drawn  notes,  precisely  parallel  to  the 
early  church  music  in  unison,  and  lacking  the 
interval  of  the  fourth  and  seventh,  like  the 
old  crude  popular  scales  of  some  European 
nations.    The  secular  melodies  of  the  Chinese 
resemble  dishevelled  sequences  of  notes,  such 
as  are  found  in  playing  on  the  black  keys  of 
the  pianoforte.    They  eschew  all  harmony  on 
principle.    Music  makes  no  progress  among 
the  Chinese,  as  their  sumptuary  laws  would 
restrain  its  development  if  there  were  genius  to 
advance  it.    The  head  of  the  musicians  in  China 
is  called  conservator  of  the  5  capital  virtues: 
humanity,  justice,  politeness,  wisdom,  and  rec- 
titude.   Their  music  affects  a  certain  serious- 
ness, rejecting  the  sensuous  element.    The  Per- 
sians rank  vocally  among  them  as  the  Italians 
do  among  us,  and  it  has  been  said  that  singers 
from  that  country  make  concert  tours  in  China. 
— The  higher  style  of  oriental  music,  which  has  a 
limited  degree  of  melodious  merit,  with  rhythms 
logically  and  distinctly  drawn  from  consociation 
with  poetry  as  refined  and  liquid  as  the  Italian, 
may  be  found  in  that  of  India,  dating  also  from 
the  remotest  antiquity.    The  poetic  legends  of 
Hindostan,  and  indeed  of  all  southern  Asia, 
rival  those  of  China  and  Greece  in  ascribing 
fabulous  effects  to  music.    The  Hindoos  con- 
sider every  art  as  a  direct  revelation  from 
heaven ;  and  while  their  inferior  deities  com- 
municated other  arts,  it  was  Brahma  himself 
who  presented  music  to  mortals.    To  his  son 
Narea  is  imputed  the  invention  of  the  etna,  a 
stringed  instrument  with  a  finger  or  key  board 
for  frets,  being  of  the  same  family  as  the  mod- 
ern guitar.    The  Hindoo  writers  on  music  (and 
there  are  works  exhibiting  earnest  study  of 
its  mathematical  bases)  theoretically  recognize 
divisions  of  the  scale  corresponding  to  our  oc- 
tave in  22  fractional  tones,  these  fractions  be- 
ing quarters  or  thirds,  or  approximate  equiva- 
lents.  As  to  the  fractions,  they  admit  practical- 
ly that  they  have  no  existence,  since  only  tones 
or  semitones  are  known  in  their  actual  com- 
positions.   The  succession  of  tones  and  semi- 
tones in  their  scale  is  that  of  the  diatonic.  The 
1  notes  of  this  scale  they  term  swarras  or 
sounds,  the  first  or  key  note  being  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  this  generic  word,  and  the 
6  others  by  different  names.    But  their  words 
being  polysyllabic,  the  ancient  Hindoo  artists 
took  their  first  syllables  only  to  designate  re- 
spectively the  notes  of  the  scale.    The  syllables 
thus  chosen  are  quite  as  good  as  the  Italian  do, 
re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  ri,  do,  and  are  as  follows: 
$a,  ri,  ga,  ma,  pa,  dha,  ni.    These  are  the 
notes  of  the  major  diatonic  scale.    The  minor 
mode  is  also  familiar  to  East  India  music.    The 
finger  board  of  the  vina  is  about  two  feet  long, 
with  frets  like  the  guitar,  which  permit  the 
player  to  divide  the  scale  into  half  tones  over 
14  notes.    The  Hindoo  writers  have  names 
corresponding  to  ours  for  the  tonic  or  first  the 
mediant  or  third,  and  dominant  or  fifth  of  the 
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scale;  and  indeed  there  are  multitudinous 
proofs  of  their  assiduous  study  of  the  art, 
however  limited  their  practical  skill,  owing  to 
the  paucity  and  imperfection  of  their  instru- 
ments. They  have  music  in  common  and  triple 
time,  that  is,  in  groups  of  2  and  8  notes  severally. 
Ancient  Hebrew  music  was,  we  may  suppose, 
Egyptian  in  a  less  polished  form. — Greek  music, 
we  have  already  seen,  was  probably  little  more 
than  sonorous  declamation,  sustained  by  the 
lyre,  and  some  pleasant  notes  from  the  flute  and 
pandean  pipes,  with  the  martial  trumpet  on  oc- 
casion. In  the  Greek  drama  the  language  was 
sung,  not  spoken.  It  was  a  musical  recitative, 
and  the  chorus  intoned.  The  theatres  were 
very  large,  without  roofs,  and  were  capable  of 
holding  many  thousands..  To  enable  the  per- 
formers to  be  heard  well,  it  was  necessary  so 
to  intone  the  voice ;  and  moreover  they  wore 
metallic  masks  to  add  to  the  resonance.  This 
was  as  artificial  a  mode  of  representing  pas- 
sion and  emotion  as  the  modern  opera,  though 
its  means  were  fewer.  The  Romans  were  not 
a  musical  people,  and  their  art  was  a  copy  of 
the  Greek.  During  what  is  called  the  dark  ages 
succeeding  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
drama  still  existed  in  some  simple  form ;  and 
the  church  mysteries,  or  performances  by  re- 
ligious persons  of  dramas,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  continued 
to  sustain  it  The  minstrels  and  troubadours, 
who  performed  and  composed  little  lyrico-dra- 
matio  pieces,  show  the  popular  taste  of  the 
ehivalrio  ages.  While  music  was  thus  infused 
with  the  passion  of  chivalry  in  secular  life,  and 
melody  taking  form,  the  foundations  of  har- 
mony were  laid  in  the  services  of  the  church. 
The  organ,  unknown  to  antiquity  (though  a 
"  water  organ"  is  mentioned  by  an  old  writer, 
probably  the  first  attempt  preceding  the  majes- 
tic sonorous  creation  of  modern  times),  evolved 
what  may  be  considered  the  base  of  the  struc- 
ture of  elaborate  compositions  for  instruments. 
Out  of  the  fugue,  itself  a  sublime  growth  of 
the  organ,  have  arisen  the  rhetorically  con- 
structed sonata,  symphony,  and  overture,  re- 
fined by  the  vocal  proprieties  and  poetical  alli- 
ances of  operatic  music  In  this  procession  of 
art  all  cultivated  nations  took  part,  nor  do  we 
find  that  England  lagged  behind.  Cathedral 
and  choral  music  especially  have  for  8  centuries 
certainly  been  in  an  advanced  condition  there. 
But  the  origin  of  passionate  grace  and  refine- 
ment in  music  is  due  to  Italy.  Already  her 
genius  had  produced  vocal  compositions  of  a 
certain  merit;  the  most  expressive  of  instru- 
ments, the  violin  and  its  family,  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  was  fabricated  in  her  cities  in  a 
manner  that  time  has  not  improved  upon.  The 
modern  art  of  singing  dates  from  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Italian  opera  at  Florence,  and  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  that  reform  was  the  father 
of  Galileo.  It  grew  out  of  the  study  of  the 
Greek  drama  and  the  desire  to  revive  its  reci- 
tative or  declamation  in  the  Italian  language. 
Erom  timid  beginnings  have  grown  the  bold 


splendors  of  the  present  opera.  The  Italian 
language  in  its  poetry,  both  as  regards  metre 
and  syllabication,  is  the  best  adapted  for  song. 
Its  suavity  and  ease  in  this  regard  are  incom- 
parable, save  perhaps  in  the  Hindoo  dialects. 
A  race  of  singers  grew  up  in  Italy  who  gave 
method  and  laws  in  song  to  the  European  world. 
The  musician  who  had  not  visited  Italy  was 
not  considered  as  having  completed  his  studies. 
But  the  contemplative  genius  of  northern  Eu- 
rope, allied  to  the  fiery  temper  of  the  south, 
was  necessary  to  produce  the  musical  achieve- 
ments of  the  present  day. — Musical  composition 
as  it  now  exists  may  be  considered  under  these 
divisions :  the  church,  the  drama,  the  concert 
room,  and  the  drawing  room.  The  music  of 
the  church  includes  the  mass  for  the  Roman 
Catholio  service,  which  is  the  most  passionate, 
and  in  the  hands  of  many  composers  takes  a 
dramatic  form;  and  indeed,  when  we  reflect 
on  such  intense  words  as  the  Agnus  Dei  and 
Gloria  in  ExceUU,  no  other  form  is  left  for  it 
Beside  the  mass,  there  are  the  chants,  litany, 
and  varied  occasional  music.  The  Protestant 
service,  though  lately  much  changed,  especially 
in  the  United  States,  as  regards  its  music,  has 
rejected  the  dramatio  style  of  the  mass,  and  re1 
strioted  itself  chiefly  to  hymns  and  psalms  of 
sober  temper;  and  in  the  Episcopal  church 
anthems  and  harmonized  declamation  by  the 
choir  are  added.  The  Methodist  church  has 
taken  secular  airs  and  set  religious  words  to 
them,  thus  following  an  old  fashion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  The  hymns  of  Luther 
exercised  a  marked  influence  in  giving  simpli- 
city and  directness  to  Protestant  church  music ; 
the  involved  fugue  style,  that  is,  one  part  chas- 
ing another  in  deliberate  confusion  through  the 
vocal  harmonies,  having  been  much  in  vogue  be- 
fore him.  In  reading  the  old  church  music,  one 
is  struck  with  the  fact  that  merit  with  the  com- 
posers seemed  to  consist  in  shapeless  unrhyth- 
mical passages,  several  moving  together.  The 
requirements  of  dramatio  song  worked  a  refor- 
mation in  one  direction,  and  those  of  congre- 
gational singing  in  another.  Under  the  head 
of  church  music,  oratorios  may  be  considered. 
These  are  substantially  operas  of  more  easy 
composition,  the  composer  not  being  obliged  to 
regard  entrances  and  exits,  the  narrow  peripa- 
tetics of  the  footlights,  and  the  risings  of  the 
pit  in  applause  at  the  end  of  every  act.  The 
oratorios  of  each  period  indicate  the  musico- 
dramatio  state  of  the  art.  When  orchestra- 
tion was  poor  in  development,  when  tawdry 
ornamentation  took  the  place  of  well  defined 
melody,  and  fugues  had  not  yet  given  way 
to  the  perfected  and  various  forms  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  composition,  we  find  the  ora- 
torio in  the  same  condition  as  the  opera* 
With  the  improvements  in  dramatio  expres- 
sion oratorios  have  been  enhanced  in  value. 
The  oratorio  has  been  sustained  in  the  United 
States  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  performers, 
mostly  amateurs,  rather  than  by  the  solid  sup- 
port of  the  public— The  music  of  the  drama, 
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which  may  now  be  mentioned,  was  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  18th  century  drawn  from 
Italy.  Handel  wrote  to  Italian  words,  and  in 
the  main  followed,  though  he  improved  upon, 
the  taste  of  the  day.  (See  Handel.)  The  great 
fault  of  his  time  was  excessive  ornamentation, 
so  that  in  the  hands  of  most  composers  the 
opera  was  merely  a  stage  for  exhibiting  the 
abilities  of  the  singers.  By  degrees  reforms  were 
introduced.  Among  the  reformers  was  Gluck, 
who,  after  composing  many  years  in  Italy  in 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  sought  to  render  music 
purely  declamatory.  Another  musical  reformer 
was  Jomelli,  born  near  Naples  in  1714.  Mo- 
zart's father,  in  one  of  his  letters,  speaks  of 
Jomelli's  music  as  being  "  too  Gothic."  It  is 
usual  to  draw  very  wide  distinctions  between 
Italian  and  German  music,  and  there  is  much 
partisanship  as  regards  the  relative  value  of  the 
schools.  It  is  true,  however,  that  at  no  time 
have  the  most  learned  musicians  been  wanting 
in  Italy — those  whose  music  was  "  too  Gothic," 
if  they  chose  to  make  it  so,  for  the  rapid  busi- 
ness and  squarely  melodic  declamation  of  the 
stage ;  and  that,  whether  we  look  at  Italy  as 
regards  music  for  the  church,  for  the  opera,  or 
that  demanding  great  instrumental  skill,  we 
find  her  in  the  first  rank.  The  music  of  the 
opera  gradually  improved,  receiving  great  ac- 
cessions from  illustrious  composers  of  different 
nations.  Among  the  immediate  successors  of 
Mozart,  Spontini  holds  an  illustrious  nlace.  la 
his  La  Vestaleth&re  are  inspirations  which  would 
pass  for  Rossini's,  so  identical  are  the  effects. 
Oherubini  may  be  cited  as  the  composer  who 
particularly  linked  the  styles  of  the  close  of  the 
last  century  with  those  of  this.  This  most  emi- 
nent writer  produced  operas  which  held  the 
possession  of  the  stage,  and  was  equally  suc- 
cessful in  his  sublime  church  music.  He  com- 
peted with  Reicha  moreover  in  his  profound 
treatises  on  the  fugue.  Supremacy  cannot  be 
accorded  to  any  composer  beyond  another  in  that 
or  any  other  musical  walk.  In  brilliant  fluency 
Rossini  excels  all  others  who  have  written  for 
the  Italian  opera;  but  then  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  preceded  by  Mozart,  whose 
operas  were  written  to  Italian  words  and  with 
melodies  identical  in  shape,  in  caesural  pauses, 
in  syllabication,  and  in  relation  to  the  chords, 
with  the  Italian  school  of  Paesiello,  Piccini,  and 
Cimarosa,  and  who  must  be  considered  an  Ital- 
ian composer  as  regards  the  opera.  The  most 
perfect  operas  are  those  of  the  19th  century, 
partly  because  the  increased  skill  of  the  or- 
chestral players  enables  the  composer  to  de- 
lineate character  in  his  instrumental  painting. 
Execution  on  all  instruments  has  immensely 
improved  in  this  century,  as  well  as  the  excel- 
lence of  the  manufacture  of  wind  instruments; 
and  these  artistic  and  mechanical  superiorities 
impart  a  splendor  to  the  orchestra  to  which  it 
was  before  a  stranger.  The  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  vigorous  accentuation  and  climax  have 
been  perfected ;  and  the  singer  accordingly  who 
wishes  to  sway  his  auditory,  chooses  an  opera  of 


this  century  and  not  one  of  the  last.  "Whatever 
tendency  there  may  have  been  to  avoid  exces- 
sive ornamentation  in  singing,  and  maintain  the 
theory  of  Gluck,  was  set  aside  for  many  years 
by  the  genius  of  Rossini.  Mozart,  who  in- 
dulged occasionally  in  ultra-florid  music,  or 
several  notes  rapidly  sung  to  a  syllable,  was  not 
brilliant  in  that  department;  Rossini  was,  and 
his  ornate  arabesque  work  not  being  of  the 
old  pattern,  that  is  to  say,  merely  roulades,  fol- 
lowing a  plain  melody,  or  even  without  any 
such  distinct  melody,  but  being  integrated  with 
the  melody  itself,  he  struck  the  secret  of  popu- 
larity, and  swayed  Europe  musically.  His 
sense  of  rhythm  being  ever  present,  and  his 
persistence  in  the  ictus  of  the  measure  exceed- 
ing all  his  predecessors,  he  allured  and  excited 
his  auditors  to  a  degree  before  unknown.  The 
voices,  whether  base,  tenor,  contralto,  or  so- 
prano, were  made  to  do  this  ornate  work,  which 
was  lavished  on  serious  and  comic  scenes  alike; 
and  yet  with  all  this  profusion  of  notes  there  are 
ever  present  touches  of  severe  simplicity,  which 
was  completely  exemplified  when  he  wrote 
for  the  French  stage  and  presented  GttiUaume 
Tell.  His  Most  in  Egitto  also  abounds  in  sub- 
lime passages  of  absolute  simplicity.  In  the 
church  music  produced  by  Rossini  there  are  the 
same  contradictions ;  his  Stabat  Mater,  though 
broad  and  lovely,  is  defective  in  the  austere, 
heart-broken  expression  proper  to  the  grand 
desolations  of  the  theme.  While  Rossini  was 
electrifying  Europe,  there  arose  a  consummate 
genius  in  Germany,  Carl  Maria  von  Weber. 
Grasping  all  the  extensions  of  orchestration  in 
execution  and  effect,  this  composer  wrote  over- 
tures of  larger  texture  and  clearer  dramatic  per- 
sonification than  any  predecessor,  and  infused 
into  his  operas  qualities  which  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  a  new  school,  the  romantic.  His  vocal 
writing  often  wants  .fluency,  though  this  is  leas 
apparent  in  Der  FreiscMte  than  in  his  Euryan- 
the  ;  had  his  metres  been  better,  his  music  would 
not  have  been  amenable  to  this  charge.  But 
the  transcendentalism  of  his  music  was  the 
most  daring  ever  attempted.  In  a  certain  class 
of  passionate  expression  he  was  without  a  rival ; 
certainly  no  such  intense  womanly  portraiture 
of  love  was  drawn  in  music  before  his  Agatha. 
More  than  this,  new  problems  of  harmony  can 
be  found  in  his  weird  scene  of  the  wolf's  glen, 
which  has  a  direct  affinity  and  equal  rank,  so 
far  as  dramatic  music  and  poetry  may  be  com- 
pared, with  Shakespeare's  witches  in  "Macbeth." 
The  ordinary  laws  of  harmony  are  here  freely 
set  aside  by  Weber  to  produce  supernatural  ef- 
fects; and  the  terrible  result  is  coordinate  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  design.  Many  of  the  operas 
produced  by  eminent  composers  for  the  French 
stage,  among  whom  Meyerbeer  stands  preemi- 
nent, combine  grace,  brilliancy,  breadth,  and 
grandeur.  "The  Huguenots,"  by  Meyerbeer, 
may  be  cited  as  the  grandest  subject  for  a  mu- 
sical drama  of  any  on  the  stage.  "  William  Tell" 
is  wonderful  for  its  breadth,  and  the  dazzling 
variety  of  its  characteristic  national  music    A 
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single  point  in  the  trio,  the  chords  under  the 
phrase  mon  ptre,  was  an  invention  largely  af- 
fecting subsequent  dramatic  expressions.    The 
benediction  of  the  poniards  in  "  The  Hugue- 
nots" is  copied  from  this  Bossinian  flash.    In 
McuanieUo  Auber  imparted  a  popularity  to 
characteristic  Neapolitan  music  which  carried 
it  round  the  world,  and  made  the  barcarole  a 
household  musical  word.    The  romantic,  ten- 
der, and  impassioned  strains  of  Bellini  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  Italian  music,  and  estab- 
lished a  greater  popularity  for  it  both  through 
Italian  words  and  English  translations  than  it 
had  hitherto  enjoyed.    The  directness  of  his 
melodies,  his  use  of  a  few  notes  instead  of  many 
for  masculine  voices,  enabled  amateurs  to  seize 
hold  of  them,  who  were  unable  to  cope  with 
the  floridities  of  Bossini.    In  this  new  school 
Donizetti  was  a  peer  of  Bellini,  and  the  author 
of  the  strains  of  Edgwrdo  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  popularity.    The  latest  accession  to 
Italian  music  is  Verdi,  combining  clear,  strong, 
well  defined  melodies,  with  a  perfect  apprehen- 
sion of  climax,  intuitive  dramatic  perception, 
and  knowledge  of  stage  business,  but  with 
certain  errors,  such  as  overstraining  the  voice 
for  effect,  and  soon  ruining  it. — It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  no  earlier  secular  piece  of  music  in 
parts  for  voices  can  be  found  than  one  with 
English  words :  "  Burner  is  i-cumen  in."    This 
would  prove  that  the  northern  islanders  had 
made  as  much  progress  in  harmony  as  their 
southern  neighbors  centuries  ago.   That  music 
was  much  cultivated  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  there  is  ample  evidence,  and 
gentlemen  then  were  commonly  able  to  perform 
on  the  instruments  in  fashion.    The  gradual 
change  from  Catholicism  to  Puritanism,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  theatre,  owing  to  the  spread 
of  more  sombre  tastes,  appear  to  have  caused 
music  to  fall  in  public  estimation  for  a  period ; 
and  the  exceedingly  coarse  and  ignorant  man- 
ner in  which  Handel,  Buononoini,  and  the 
compositions  of  their  day  were  spoken  of  by 
wits  and  poets,  would  argue  a  national  decline 
in  a  love  for  the  art.    Shakespeare,  on  the 
contrary,  glorifies  musio  in  many  passionate 
passages.     Indeed,  the   dramatist's   accurate 
knowledge  of  music  makes  him  introduce  into 
"  King  Lear"  a  technical  phrase  which  sorely 
puzzled  the  academic  commentators.    The  mu- 
sic of  the  old  English  composer  Pur  cell,  though 
frequently  crude,  is  marked  by  a  vigor  and  a 
correct  art  of  word-setting  that  formed  the 
basis  of  Handel's  oratorios.   Purcell  had  proba- 
bly no  contemporary  superior.    The  music  of 
"  Macbeth"  by  Locke,  though  homely,  is  gen- 
uine in  its  way,  and  does  honor  to  his  mem- 
ory.   Dr.  Arne,  in  the  18th  century,  made  a 
brilliant  though  practically  unsuccessful  effort 
to  rival  the  Italian  opera,  by  the  introduction 
of  recitative  song  after  the  Italian  fashion. 
One  of  the  special  glories  of  the  English  school 
of  music  is  glee  writing.    In  this  along  list  of 
worthies  appears,  among  the  later  of  whom  Sir 
Henry  Bishop  was  particularly  distinguished. 


The  genius  of  Handel  confirmed  the  practice  of 
writing  in  the  fugue  style  in  music  to  English 
words.  By  degrees,  however,  this  was  followed 
by  other  and  more  dramatic  forms.  In  fugues 
the  base  has  as  much  motion  as  the  treble,  giv- 
ing as  it  does  the  leading  melody  equally  with 
it;  and  this  constant  sub-movement  is  evident 
in  the  other  pieces  of  vocal  music  where  the 
fugue  dominated.  By  degrees  the  base  adopted 
more  of  the  repose  due  the  foundation  of  music, 
leaving  the  melody  to  float  gracefully  and  pas- 
sionately above  it ;  and  as  a  sequence  the  base 
itself  took  occasionally  a  cantabile  form  as  ex- 
hibited in  solos  for  the  voice  and  instrument. 
Beethoven  did  much  for  this  style  in  his  instru- 
mental music,  the  increasing  taste  and  ability 
of  violoncello  and  double  base  players  permit- 
ting it.  A  single  instrumental  performer  who 
excels  his  predecessors  is  sufficient  to  change 
or  improve  the  style  of  composing  for  his  in- 
strument. The  British  composers,  amid  much 
public  neglect,  the  fashion  being  set  for  foreign 
music,  have  steadily  advanced  with  the  steps 
of  the  art,  and  excel  now  in  every  department. 
The  names  of  Macfarren,  Wallace,  Balfe,  Booke, 
and  others,  are  eminent  among  music-lovers. 
The  great  drawback  to  English  vocal  dramatic 
writing  has  been  defective  versification,  want- 
ing alike  in  softness,  continuity  or  fluency,  and 
variety.  The  same  monotony  has  marked  other 
than  lyrical  poetry ;  lately,  however,  there  are 
changes  for  the  better  in  this  department. 
Among  the  special  beauties  of  British  musio 
must  be  named  the  ballad.  The  Scotch,  Irish, 
Welsh,  and  English  ballad  airs  are  all  different 
in  character.  They  have  had  the  advantage  of 
new  words  written  to  them  by  the  best  poets. 
Some  of  them  steadily  resist  changes  in  fashion, 
and  are  as  popular  now  as  ever.  Eminent 
composers,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  others, 
have  harmonized  these  national  lyrics  and  set 
accompaniments  to  them.  The  choicest  Irish 
airs  were  collected  by  Thomas  Moore  and  allied 
to  his  beautiful  inspirations,  Sir  John  Stevenson 
making  the  musical  arrangements.  All  the 
other  European  nations  have  their  national 
songs,  differing  in  characteristics;  and  these 
underlie  the  varying  qualities  of  the  composers 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  most  esteemed 
writer  of  the  musio  of  songs,  of  a  character 
which  pleases  refined  ears,  is  Schubert,  whose 
genius  is  remarkable.  It  was  displayed  also  in 
orchestral  and  •  quartet  music.  Kobert  Schu- 
mann is  among  the  eminent  names  of  the  com- 
posers of  German  songs,  and  his  genius  also 
took  the  wider  field  of  symphonies  and  piano 
music ;  in  all  these  he  essayed  original  walks. 
Among  the  German  operatio  composers  of  the 
present  time  whose  works  excite  attention  is 
Wagner.  He  also  holds  a  fluent  pen  in  ex- 
pounding his  theories.  He  lays  much  stress  on 
orchestration,  in  which  he  excels,  as  he  also 
does  in  the  logical  adaptation  of  words  to  mu- 
sic. The  most  popularly  effective  piece  in  his 
opera  of  TannMtuer  is  a  march  with  chorus, 
in  which  the  melody  is  well  defined.    The  ab- 
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seiioe  of  clearly  cut,  square  melodies  in  the  vocal 
part  generally  of  this  opera  is  not  compensated 
for  by  any  new  theory,  however  earnestly  en- 
forced. It  may  be  assumed  that  the  composer 
who  can  produce  the  most  effect  with  the  sim- 
plest means  will  do  so ;  and  melody  is  as  im- 
portant now  as  when  Haydn  so  insisted  on  it. 
The  "  progressive  school "  has  succeeded  very 
often  in  making  what  ought  to  be  beautiful, 
grim  and  ghastly.  Among  the  French  com- 
posers the  name  of  M.  Halevy  stands  eminent, 
his  opera  La  Juvoe,  produced  80  years  ago, 
having  maintained  its  place  with  undiminished 
effect,  though  after  this  he  was  less  successful. 
M.  Herold  won  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of 
French  composers  by  his  opera  of  Zampa.  M. 
Ilector  Berlioz  has  devoted  an  enthusiastic 
life  especially  to  instrumental  music,  and  in  the 
romantic  school  has  evolved  new  effects.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
art  of  instrumentation.  M.  David  made  a  great 
success  in  his  ode-symphony  Le  Desert,  in  which 
recited  strophes  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  with  an  oriental  coloring,  produce  a 
most  pleasing  effect.  The  German  composer 
Spohr,  lately  deceased,  through  a  long  life  ex- 
hibited his  genius  in  every  possible  form.  His 
Faust  has  much  that  is  kindred  in  temper  with 
Der  Freisch&te.  His  Jessonda,  in  another  style, 
is  equally  artistic  To  the  eye  these  works  are 
disfigured  with  the  pedantry  of  remote  modu- 
lations clouded  with  "  accidents" — a  show  of 
learning  which  does  not  add  to  their  effect 
Spohr's  oratorios  do  not  appear  to  hold  their 
place  in  England  since  those  of  Mendelssohn 
were  written.  While  there  has  been  much  learn- 
ed discussion  in  Germany  as  to  what  music 
ought  to  be,  the  public  of  Vienna  equally  with 
that  of  New  York  has  been  pleased  with  the 
strains  of  Flotow,  whose  style  is  most  akin  to 
the  oomio  operas  of  Auber.  In  the  opera  of 
Martha  especially  there  is  a  lightness,  grace, 
and  piquancy  which  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  French  comic  school.  Costa,  the  cele- 
brated orchestral  leader,  lately  achieved  a  great 
success  in  the  production  of  an  oratorio  called 
Eli,  an  elegant  and  imposing  work.  Compo- 
sition for  the  orchestra  received  its  greatest 
development  at  the  hands  of  Haydn.  This  il- 
lustrious composer  when  a  boy  had  the  benefit 
of  instruction  from  Porpora,  the  great  Italian 
composer,  from  whom  he  derived  his  musical 
vocal  knowledge ;  and  he  learned  the  art  of  set- 
ting words  to  music  from  Metastasio  the  poet. 
But  with  all  these  advantages  he  failed  as  an 
operatic  composer,  while  he  succeeded  in  or* 
chestral  music  ana  oratorios.  His  genius  for 
melody  was  so  great  that,  although  he  closely 
followed  Handel  as  to  time,  his  melodies  are  a 
century  in  advance  of  that  eminent  composer  in 
point  of  grace  and  symmetry  and  essential  beau- 
ty. His  muse  was  kindred  with  Mozart's,  and 
years  have  only  added  to  his  fame.  In  sym- 
phonic writing  in  many  respects  he  has  not  been 
excelled.  In  breadth  and  depth,  however,  the 
palm  for  that  department  has  been  awarded  to 


his  successor  Beethoven.— The  form  of  the 
symphony  is  derived  from  that  of  the  piano 
sonata  or  violin  quartet ;  as  a  general  thing,  it 
is  composed  of  4  movements :  an  allegro,  usual- 
ly the  principal  movement ;  then  a  slow  move- 
ment ;  then  a  minuet,  or  old  dance  tune ;  then 
a  rondo,  or  finale,  of  quick  movement.  There 
is  no  organic  completeness  in  this  design,  so 
far  as  the  number  of  movements  is  considered. 
They  are  all  distinct,  and  there  might  as  well 
be  one  movement,  or  40  if  so  many  could  bo 
compassed.  But  symphonies  and  quartets  were 
composed  according  to  this  method  as  though 
according  to  an  irrefragable  law.  Their  struc- 
ture is :  a  theme  or  melody  in  a  given  key,  say 
0  major ;  a  passage  leading  to  another  key,  G 
major,  the  most  closely  related  to  the  first,  with 
a  strong  assertion  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh 
or  the  fifth  of  G,  which  is  D,  before  the  second 
theme  or  melody  is  taken ;  then  follows  some 
accessory  and  climacteric  matter,  and  we  arrive 
at  the  end  of  the  exposition  of  the  primary 
ideas.  The  second  part  is  taken  up,  generally 
after  the  first  is  repeated,  but  without  stopping ; 
and  now  commences  what  is  called  the  devel- 
opment of  ideas,  in  which  the  primary  ones  are 
set  off  in  various  ways,  by  new  harmonies,  or 
accessories  of  melody,  by  double  counterpoints 
(that  is  to  say,  placing  phrases  indifferently  as 
the  base  or  treble),  by  modulations,  by  instru- 
mentation, and  so  forth ;  and  this  runs  into  a 
repetition  of  the  original  melody,  to  which  the 
second  melody  is  added,  but  this  time  in  the 
same  key  with  the  original ;  and  the  whole  is 
crowned  with  a  musical  peroration  in  which 
appear  the  most  ambitious  flights  and  climaxes. 
The  development  of  ideas  is  peculiar  to  instru- 
mental music,  for  on  the  stage  the  business  is 
too  rapid  to  admit  of  it  except  slightly.  This 
privilege  to  write  untrammelled,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  verbal  and  vocal  restraints,  make  sym- 
phonic writing  easy  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  opera.    The  second  movement  of  the  sym- 

Shony  is  a  clear  melody,  with  accessory  and 
eveloped  matter,  and  the  melody  repeated  with 
a  short  peroration.  The  third  is  the  minuet, 
measured  and  somewhat  developed.  In  Beet- 
hoven's symphonies  the  minuet  is  set  aside  for 
the  scherzo,  or  playful  movement,  in  which  pi- 
quancy is  aimed  at  The  last  movement  of  die 
svmphony  is  a  melody  or  theme  with  accesso- 
ries, its  repetition,  and  a  peroration.  Some- 
times the  last  movement  is  the  most  important. 
In  the  choral  symphony  of  Beethoven  the  voices 
are  added.  (See  Beethoven.)  Quartets  and  so- 
natas are  on  the  Bame  plan  as  symphonies,  but 
generally  briefer,  as  the  variety  of  instrumental 
coloring  in  an  orchestra  warrants  greater  length. 
— Chamber  music,  or  that  for  the  drawing 
room,  received  a  great  impulse  from  the  sona- 
tas of  Corelli,  an  Italian  composer  who  wrote  in 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  Carl  Eman- 
uel Bach  wrote  sonatas  the  worth  of  which  can- 
not be  overpraised.  Many  eminent  composers — 
dementi,  Dussek,  Steibelt,  Hummel,  V  on  We* 
ber— followed  Haydn  and  Mozart  in  sonata 
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writing;  and  the  large  hand  of  Beethoven  was 
also  most  distinctly  felt  there.  With  all  this 
genius  there  was  something  wanting  in  music 
for  the  pianoforte.  About  1840  this  want  was 
supplied,  when  Thalberg  arose  and  began  his 

Eiano  illustrations  of  dramatic  music,  in  which 
e  gave  the  precise  vocal  pitch  of  the  airs  on 
the  piano,  and  overarched  them  with  a  dazzling 
spray  of  sound  that  infused  new  life  into  the 
instrument.  Liszt  also  added  his  tour*  deforce  ; 
and  mention  should  be  made  of  Herz,  whose 
brilliancy  was  only  eclipsed  by  that  of  Thal- 
berg. The  germ  of  Thalberg  can  be  found  in 
the  eztraordmary  violin  playing  of  Paganini — 
that  is,  the  air  vocally  treated,  and  set  off  with 
arpeggios.  The  later  composer  for  the  piano 
who  has  made  the  most  distinct  impression  by 
his  genius  was  Chopin;  he  was  redolent  of 
ideas,  and  master  of  the  mode  of  setting  them 
off  to  advantage.  As  a  poet  for  the  instrument 
he  held  a  first  rank ;  and  his  music  has  all  the 
brilliancy  which  characterizes  the  modern 
dramatic  school.  The  compositions  of  Men- 
delssohn for  the  piano  are  among  the  best  lega- 
cies of  his  genius.  In  other  instrumental  musio 
the  skill  of  the  present  day  has  reached  such  a 
height  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  it  has  culmi- 
nated. The  principal  performers  in  Jullien's 
orchestra  as  exhibited  in  the  United  States 
several  years  since— Konig  on  the  cornet,  Bot- 
tesini  on  the  double  base,  and  Lavigne  on  the 
hautboy — left  nothing  of  excellence  to  be  de- 
sired.— The  past  and  present  condition  of  musio 
in  the  United  States  merits  a  special  word. 
At  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  during  the 
administration  of  Washington,  the  institution 
of  a  theatre  at  the  seat  of  government,  which 
was  then  at  Philadelphia,  drew  together  some 
English  actors,  of  whom  tradition  speaks  favor- 
ably as  singers  of  their  national  musio.  Among 
the  rest,  Incledon,  the  great  English  tenor,  en- 
larged the  popular  ideas  as  to  song.  Afterward, 
in  New  Orleans  M.  Davis  established  an  opera 
company  of  much  merit,  and  an  orchestra  to 
match.  The  appearance  of  an  Italian  opera 
troupe  in  New  York  about  1825  worked  a  revo- 
lution. This  troupe  was  brought  here  in  part 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Signor  Da  Ponte, 
the  friend  of  Mozart  and  the  writer  of  the  libret- 
to of  Don  Giovanni,  who  lived  for  some  time 
in  New  York.  The  director  of  the  troupe,  Si- 
gnor Garcia,  was  a  great  artist,  and  had  all 
the  traditions  of  the  old  Italian  school.  His 
daughter,  Madame  Malibran,  showed  immense 
talent,  and  her  fame  subsequently  filled  Europe. 
A  few  years  afterward  another  Italian  compa- 
ny, composed  of  admirable  artists,  further  in- 
fluenced the  musical  taste  of  the  public.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wood  next  came,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  latter  appeared  in  a  translation  of  La  $on- 
nambnla  that  public  enthusiasm  glowed  at  her 
performances.  She  subsequently  appeared  in 
Norma  translated,  and  performed  in  Philadel- 
phia with  surpassing  splendor;  for  although 
the  theatre  was  small,  the  orchestra  numbered 
60,  the  chorus  70,  and  the  stage  decorations 


were  even  superior  to  those  of  the  Italien*  at 
Paris.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seguin,  Mr.Frazer,  Miss 
Shirreff;  Mrs.  Austin,  Miss  Pyne,  Mr.  Guilmette, 
and  others  contributed  greatly  to  spread  a  taste 
for  opera  through  the  English  language.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  build  a  grand  opera  house 
in  Philadelphia,  but  failed  at  the  period  of  the 
financial  calamities  about  the  year  1840.  Since 
then  an  opera  house  has  been  built  there  which 
is  considered  a  model  of  completeness.  Boston 
had  the  honor  of  erecting  the  first  very  large 
opera  house,  a  splendid  structure  and  worthy  of 
the  intellectual  culture  of  that  city.  The  opera 
house  of  New  York  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  in 
the  world,  though  it  is  bad  as  to  interior  shape. 
Cincinnati  has  also  built  a  fine  opera  house, 
said  to  rival  any  for  fys  decorations.  Anew  one 
has  lately  been  erected  in  New  Orleans,  and 
Brooklyn  has  one  in  process  of  construction. 
The  building  of  these  houses  was  preceded  by 
the  visits  of  the  best  European  artists,  and  now 
the  American  public  have  nothing  to  hear  su- 
perior to  what  they  have  heard.  In  orchestras, 
especially  in  New  York,  there  have  been  im- 
mense improvements.  The  philharmonic  so- 
ciety of  New  York  numbers  nearly  100  expe- 
rienced performers.  In  military  music  New 
York  holds  a  first  rank.  In  the  manufacture 
of  musical  instruments  the  United  States  rival 
Europe.  At  the  exhibition  of  the  New  York 
crystal  palace  it  was  found  that  the  American 
makers  were  as  good  as  the  European.  Piano- 
fortes of  the  best  quality  are  now  produced, 
and  the  annual  sale  is  estimated  at  from  $12,- 
000,000  to  $15,000,000.  The  manufacture  of 
church  organs  is  carried  on  to  an  enormous 
extent  In  the  printing  or  engraving  of  musio 
a  great  traffic  is  maintained,  but  chiefly  in  sheet 
music,  or  short  pieces.  Several  young  ladies 
of  American  birth  have  appeared  on  the  Italian 
stage,  and  some  of  promise  are  now  studying 
in  Europe.  One  of  them,  Miss  Adelaide  Phil- 
lips, a  contralto,  has  achieved  eminence  as  a 
dramatic  artist.  Mr.  Gottschalk,  an  American, 
has  acquired  a  European  reputation  as  a  pianist 
In  composition,  Mr.  Bristow  has  written  sym- 
phonies with  eminent  success,  as  well  as  vocal 
music.  His  latest  work,  a  Te  Deum,  is  a  care- 
fully executed  classic.  Mr.  Bobert  Stoepel  has 
composed  a  vocal  and  instrumental  work,  on 
Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha,"  full  of  appropriate 
portrayings  and  most  minutely  elaborated.  In 
musical  literature  there  are  several  flourishing 
periodicals. 

MUSE,  a  concretionary  substance  of  peculiar 
and  most  powerful  odor,  which  is  secreted  in  a 
projecting  hairy  sac  or  bag  between  the  umbil- 
icus and  the  prepuce  of  the  male  of  a  small  Asi- 
atic animal,  shaped  like  a  deer,  and  named  by 
Linneeus  moechus  modchiferu*.  The  sac  is  from 
2  to  8  inches  long,  and  contains  from  2  to  8 
drachms  of  musk,  which  when  first  removed  is 
soft  and  almost  liquid,  but  afterward  hardens 
and  dries  into  a  substance  resemblingdark-col- 
ored  snuff,  coarsely  granulated.  The  musk 
deer,  as  the  animal  is  commonly  called,  is  found 
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in  the  central  mountainous  regions  of  Asia  that 
lie  between  India  and  Siberia,  frequenting  the 
colder  portions  of  these  countries  near  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow.  It  is  a  timid  animal,  coming 
out  for  food  chiefly  at  night,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  agility  in  leaping  among  the  rocks.  The 
hunters,  who  pursue  it  for  the  sake  of  its  skin 
as  well  as  for  its  musk,  immediately  out  off,  tie 
up,  and  dry  the  sac,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  com- 
merce, the  pod ;  and  in  this  state  the  article  is 
transported.  In  China,  where  it  is  chiefly  sup- 
plied to  commerce,  the  pods  are  packed  for 
shipment  in  catty  boxes  holding  from  20  to  25 
each.  A  single  pod  being  worth  from  $15  to 
$18,  the  adulteration  of  the  article  is  a  profita- 
ble operation ;  and  the  Chinese  practise  it  with 
great  skill,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  genuine 
musk  is  scarcely  known  in  trade.  Dried  blood, 
having  the  appearance  of  musk,  is  introduced 
into  artificial  sacs  made  of  the  skin  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  a  variety  of  other  substances  are  add- 
ed, with  which  enough  musk  is  intermixed  to 
give  its  strong  odor  to  the  mass.  Musk  of  dif- 
ferent qualities  is  also  mixed  together  by  the 
Chinese  with  the  intention  of  passing  off  the 
whole  as  the  best.  That  of  Tonquin,  which  is 
obtained  only  from  China,  is  far  stronger  than 
that  of  southern  Siberia,  which  is  also  carried 
to  China  as  well  as  to  Russia.  The  Siberian 
article  is  received  to  some  extent  through  Eu- 
rope. The  pods  are  larger  and  more  elongated 
than  the  Chinese,  and  the  musk  is  in  finer 
grains,  and  possesses  a  fetid  odor ;  while  the 
Chinese  is  very  strongly  scented,  and  has  an 
odor  somewhat  ammoniacal.  A  variety  ex- 
ported from  Calcutta,  where  it  is  brought  from 
Thibet  and  the  Himalaya  mountains,  is  es- 
teemed better  than  the  Siberian,  but  inferior  to 
the  Chinese. — Musk  is  familiarly  known  as  a 
perfume  of  most  penetrating  and  lasting  odor. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  Tavernier,  Char- 
din,  and  other  travellers  in  Asia,  it  is  so  pow- 
erful when  first  taken  from  the  animal  that 
those  exposed  to  its  influence  are  in  danger  of 
hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils,  even  when  the 
nose  and  mouth  are  protected  by  coverings  of 
linen.  Headache  is  often  produced  by  ap- 
proaching the  sacs  even  in  the  open  air.  The 
substance  was  formerly  in  high  repute  as  a 
medicine,  and  is  still  largely  used  by  eastern  na- 
tions and  to  some  extent  in  civilized  countries, 
being  administered  in  the  form  of  a  pill  or 
emulsion.  Its  use  is  as  a  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic, and  its  effects  have  been  found  high- 
ly beneficial,  among  other  instances,  in  danger- 
ous cases  of  infantile  convulsions  caused  by 
spasm  of  the  intestines.  Musk  is  however 
chiefly  of  value  as  a  perfume ;  and  it  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  substances  for  the  diffusiveness 
and  permanence  of  its  odor.  A  whole  room 
has  been  known  to  be  perfumed  with  it  for  80 
years,  and  no  perceptible  loss  of  weight  in  the 
musk  was  occasioned  thereby ;  and  specimens 
known  to  be  100  years  old  were  as  strong  as 
the  fresh  article.  One  part  communicates  its 
smell  to  more  than  8,000  parts  of  inodorous 


powder.  Its  taste  is  disagreeably  bitter  and 
acrid.  Its  chemical  composition  is  variable  and 
exceedingly  complicated.  A  volatile  compound, 
probably  of  ammonia  and  a  volatile  oil,  has  been 
found  by  Guibert  and  Blondeau  in  the  propor- 
tion of  47  per  cent.  Beside  this,  they  sepa- 
rated a  large  number  of  other  ingredients. 

MUSK  DEER  (moschidw),  a  family  of  small 
ruminants,  living  in  flocks  on  the  continent  of 
Asia  and  the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago. They  have  no  horns  in  either  sex  and 
no  lachrymal  sinuses,  but  the  males  have  two 
elongated  canines  in  the  upper  jaw,  used  as  in- 
struments of  defence  and  offence ;  the  legs  in 
some  are  exceedingly  slender ;  the  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  presence  in  the  males  of  some 
of  the  species  of  a  bag  or  pouch  beneath  the 
abdomen,  which  secretes  the  powerfully  odor- 
iferous substance  known  as  musk.  The  true 
musk  deer  (moschvs  moechiferus,  Linn.)  is  of 
about  the  size  of  a  small  roebuck,  with  shorter 
legs  and  thicker  body ;  the  color  is  reddish 
brown,  paler  below  and  on  the  inside  of  the 
limbs,  with  throat  and  streak  on  each  side  of 
the  neck  white,  and  sometimes  whitish  gray 
on  the  sides;  the  hair  is  stiff,  long,  and  curled ; 
the  canines  project  an  inch  beyond  the  closed 
mouth;  the  hoofs  are  long  and  sharp,  well 
adapted  for  the  rocky  places  in  which  they  de- 
light to  dwell  in  the  manner  of  the  chamois; 
the  ears  are  long  and  the  tail  short.  It  is  shy, 
very  active,  and  not  easily  taken;  it  is  pur- 
sued chiefly  for  the  odorous  secretion,  which  is 
strongest  and  most  abundant  during  the  rutting 
season.  This  species  is  distributed  over  the 
mountainous  regions  of  central  Asia,  especially 
Thibet  and  China,  extending  even  into  northern 
Tartary.  The  flesh  is  sometimes  eaten,  and  the 
skins  are  prepared  as  articles  of  clothing  and  as 
leather.  A  species  is  said  to  exist  near  Sierra 
Leone,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. — In  tropi- 
cal Asia  and  its  islands  are  the  allied  genera 
tragulus  (Briss.)  and  meminna  (Gray),  contain- 
ing the  most  diminutive  of  ruminants,  some  of 
them  no  larger  in  the  body  than  a  hare.  The 
napu  musk  deer  (T.  Jcvcanicus,  Briss.)  has  short- 
er ears,  smooth  hair,  very  slender  legs,  with 
the  supplementary  hoofs  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  ground ;  like  the  rest  of  the  genus  it 
has  no  musk  sac ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  full- 
grown  hare,  of  a  glossy  ferruginous  brown  col- 
or, lighter  along  the  back;  throat  chin,  under 
parts,  and  inside  of  the  limbs  white ;  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  chest  are  8  broad,  white,  radi- 
ating stripes,  separated  anteriorly  by  bands  of 
blackish  brown ;  and  a  white  line  passes  back 
on  the  cheek  from  the  lower  lip.  It  is  com- 
monly called  the  mouse  deer  in  the  straits  of 
Malacca.  It  inhabits  Java  and  Sumatra,  fre- 
quenting thickets  near  the  sea  shore,  and  feed- 
ing principally  on  berries  of  a  species  of  ardi- 
sia;  it  is  easily  tamed,  when  taken  young. 
The  kanchil  (T.pyffmaus,  Briss.)  is  of  the  size  of 
a  small  rabbit,  of  a  delicate  and  elegant  shape, 
and  very  active ;  this  is  the  species  which, 
when  pursued,  is  said  to  leap  to  the  branches 
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of  a  tree,  hanging  suspended  by  the  canines 
until  its  enemy  has  passed  by ;  the  flesh  is  ex* 
cellent.  The  color  is  reddish  brown  on.  the 
back,  bay  on  the  sides,  white  below,  with  8 
white  streaks  nnder  the  throat ;  it  is  common 
in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islands,  where  it  is  captured  in  traps  or 
by  throwing  sticks  at  the  legs  when  it  comes 
to  feed  on  the  sweet  potatoes  at  night;  it  is 
very  cunning,  feigning  death  when  caught  in  a 
noose. — The  Ceylon  musk  (meminna  Indica, 
Gray)  is  about  17  inches  high,  an  elegant,  grace- 
ful, and  gentle  animal,  whose  flesh  is  excellent 
food ;  the  ground  color  is  cinereous  olive,  spot- 
ted, striped,  and  barred  with  white;  it  lives  in 
the  jungles  of  Ceylon  and  of  India. 

MUSK  OX  (ovibos  moschatus,  Blainv.),  a  ru- 
minating animal  found  in  the  arctic  regions  of 
America,  seeming  to  form,  as  its  generio  name 
imports,  the  connecting  link  between  the  ox 
ana  the  sheep.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  2-year- 
old  cow,  5i  feet  from  the  nose  to  root  of  tail, 
and  weighs  about  700  lbs.,  2  or  3  times  as  much 
as  the  reindeer;  the  head  is  large,  and  sur- 
mounted by  broad  flat  horns  in  both  sexes ;  in 
the  males  the  horns  meet  on  the  median  line  of 
the  head,  from  which  they  bend  down  on  the 
cheeks,  and  then  turn  outward  and  upward, 
much  as  in  the  gnu ;  dull  white  and  rough  on 
the  basal  half,  they  are  smooth  and  shining  be- 
yond, and  black  at'  the  point ;  the  horns  of  an 
old  male  measured  by  Dr.  Kane  were  21  feet 
from  tip  to  tip,  and  each  If  feet  to  the  median 
line  of  the  head.  The  nose  is  very  obtuse,  with 
only  the  small  space  between  the  nostrils  naked ; 
the  ears  not  perceptible,  the  tail  concealed  by 
the  hair,  the  legs  short,  and  the  hoofs  broad  and 
inflexed  at  the  tips.  The  hair  is  so  long  that  it 
almost  reaches  the  ground,  so  that  the  animal 
looks  more  like  a  large  sheep  or  goat  than  an  ox ; 
the  color  is  brownish  black,  more  or  less  griz- 
zled. The  musk  ox  frequents  arctic  America 
from  lat.  60°  to  79°  N.,  and  from  long.  67°  30' 
W.  to  the  Pacific  coast;  though  Dr.  Kane  saw 
no  living  specimens,  the  skeletons  and  probable 
footmarks  were  so  numerous  that  he  was  in- 
clined to  believe  the  statement  of  the  Esqui- 
maux that  these  animals  had  been  recent  visit- 
ors, and  probably  migrated  from  America  to 
Greenland;  they  are  generally  seen  in  herds 
of  20  or  30,  in  rocky  barren  lands,  and  feed  on 
grass  and  lichens ;  the  rutting  season  is  about  the 
end  of  August,  and  the  young  are  born  toward 
the  first  of  June.  Though  the  legs  are  short, 
they  run  very  fast,  and  climb  hills  and  rocks 
with  great  facility ;  they  are  difficult  to  approach 
except  by  the  concealed  hunter;  the  males  are 
irascible,  and  often  dangerous  when  slightly 
wounded ;  the  flesh,  when  fat,  is  well  tasted, 
but  when  lean  smells  strongly  of  musk,  as  does 
the  whole  animal,  whence  its  name ;  the  hair 
is  long  and  fine,  and,  if  it  could  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantity,  would  be  useful  in  the  arts; 
the  skin  is  made  into  articles  of  dress  by  the 
Esquimaux.  The  tracks  made  by  this  animal 
in  the  snow  are  much  like  those  of  the  rein- 
vou  xn. — 5 


deer,  somewhat  larger,  and  can  be  distinguish- 
ed only  by  the  skilful  hunter.  Only  one  living 
species  is  known,  and  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  this  is  not  precisely  ascertained.  It 
is  very  rare  in  collections,  the  only  specimen  in 
the  United  States  being  in  the  museum  of  the 
Philadelphia  academy  of  natural  sciences,  a 
stuffed  skin  presented  by  Dr.  Kane.  It  is  said 
to  occur  fossil  at  Eschscholtz  bay  on  the  N.  W. 
coast.  The  bos  Pallatii  (De  Kay)  of  North 
America  and  the  fossil  oxen  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  coming  near  the 
musk  ox,  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Leidy, 
under  the  name  of  bodtherium,  in  vol.  v.  of  the 
44  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge'* 
(1853),  as  the  B.  cavtfrons  and  B.  bombifrons; 
these  probably,  he  says,  were  clothed  in  a  long 
fleece,  and  inhabited  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  just  anterior  to  the  drift  period. 
The  Siberian  and  northern  European  fossils 
probably  belong  to  the  genus  ovibos. 

MUSKINGUM,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  intersect- 
ed by  the  Muskingum  river  and  drained  by 
Licking  river  and  other  branches;  area,  665 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  48,873.  It  has  a  diver- 
sified surface  and  fertile  soil,  and  contains  bitu- 
minous coal,  iron  ore,  and  salt,  the  last  pro- 
cured by  deep  boring  into  the  whitish  sand^ 
stone,  or  salt  rock.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  415,847  bushels  of  wheat,  1,144,855  of 
Indian  corn,  281,748  of  oats,  and  194,866  lbs. 
of  wool.  There  were  6  establishments  manu- 
facturing 189,000  bushels  of  salt  annually,  20 
flour  mills,  19  saw  mills,  4  iron  founderies,  1 
cotton  and  8  woollen  faotories,  14  tanneries,  5 
printing  offices  issuing  4  daily,  1  tri-weekly, 
and  6  weekly  newspapers,  105  churches,  1  col- 
lege, and  15,800  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Ohio  canal  and  the 
central  Ohio  railroad ;  and  the  Cincinnati,  Wil- 
mington, and  Zanesville  railroad  has,its  termi- 
nus at  the  capital,  Zanesville. 

MUSKINGUM,  a  river  of  Ohio,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Walhonding  and  Tuscara- 
was, which  rise  in  the  K  part  of  the  state  and 
unite  at  Coshocton,  whence  it  flows  in  a  S.  E. 
direction  for  about  110  m.  through  Muskingum, 
Morgan,  and  Washington  counties,  and  enters 
the  Ohio  river  at  Marietta,  its  mouth  being  225 
yards  wide.  At  Zanesville  it  is  obstructed  by 
falls.  Here  there  is  a  canal  with  a  dam  and 
looks.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Dres- 
den, 95  m.  from  its  mouth,  at  which  place  there 
is  a  side  cut  to  the  Ohio  canal; 

MUSKOGEES.    See  Cbbxks. 

MUSKRAT-gtffor  zibethicus,  Ouv.),  an  Amer- 
ican rodent,  the  only  species  of  its  genus, 
well  known  for  its  aquatic  habits;  it  is  also 
called  musquash,  musk  beaver,  and  ondatra. 
The  dentition  is :  incisors  |,  and  molars  }!§,  in 
all  16  teeth.  The  body  is  rat-like,  the  head  and 
neck  short ;  the  eyes  and  ears  very  small,  the 
latter  having  no  special  arrangement  except 
their  dense  fur  to  exclude  the  water ;  the  upper 
lip  not  cleft,  and  hairy  between  the  teeth  and 
nose ;  lips  thick  and  fleshy;  nose  thick  and  oh- 
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tase ;  6  horizontal  rows  of  whiskers,  with  some 
over  the  eye  and  under  the  chin ;  the  legs  short, 
and  the  thighs  hid  in  the  body ;  the  claws  com* 
pressed  and  incurred,  the  8d  toe  the  longest  on 
the  fore  feet  and  the  4th  on  the  hind  feet ;  the 
hind  feet  appear  slightly  twisted,  the  inner  edge 
posterior  to  the  outer,  by  which  the  animal  can 
4*  feather  the  oar"  when  the  foot  is  brought  for- 
ward in  swimming ;  all  the  feet  are  partly 
webbed,  naked  below,  covered  with  short  hairs 
above,  and  have  their  edges  more  or  less  mar- 
gined with  bristly  fringes ;  the  tail  is  f  as  long 
as  the  body,  compressed,  2-edged  at  the  end, 
scaly,  with  short  thin  hair ;  the  fore  feet  are  4- 
toed,  with  a  wart-like  thumb,  and  the  hind  feet 
5- toed.  The  head  and  body  are  from  18  to  15 
inches  long,  and  the  tail  9  or  10  inches ;  the 
general  color  is  ruddy  brown  above,  darker  on 
the  back,  and  cinereous  beneath ;  some  speci- 
mens are  very  dark  brown ;  the  long  hair  is 
fine,  compact,  and  silky,  with  coarser  hairs  in- 
termingled, especially  above.  The  dentition  is 
arvicoline,  but  the  characters  of  the  feet  and 
tail,  the  larger  size,  and  the  great  expansion  of 
the  temporal  bones  over  the  head,  are  sufficient 
to  distinguish  it.  It  is  more  extensively  dis- 
tributed over  North  America  than  the  beaver, 
but,  unlike  the  latter,  does  not  disappear  at  the 
approach  of  civilization ;  it  is  found  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  arctic  America,  even  on  the  N.  W.  coast ;  it 
is  strictly  an  American  animal,  the  skins  ob- 
tained from  Kamtchatka  having  been  procured 
from  the  tribes  on  the  American  side  of  Ben- 
ring's  straits;  fortunately  for  the  rice  planter,  it 
is  not  found  in  the  alluvial  lands  of  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  though  it  ex- 
tends much  further  south.  Its  favorite  locality 
is  a  grassy  marsh  or  bank  of  a  lake  or  sluggish 
stream;  nocturnal  in  habit,  it  is  occasionally 
seen  in  the  daytime  swimming  a  stream  or 
diving  into  the  mouth  of  its  hole ;  awkward  on 
land,  it  is  an  excellent  swimmer  and  diver,  and 
very  lively  and  playful  in  the  water ;  it  often 
swims  15  or  20  yards'  under  water.  The  bur- 
rows are  made  in  banks  skirting  streams,  the 
entrances  being  under  water,  thence  leading  up- 
ward above  the  highest  freshets;  their  winter 
galleries  often  extend  40  or  50  feet  from  the 
water,*  the  central  part  containing  the  nests 
made  of  dried  reeds  and  grasses ;  in  swamps 
and  marshy  lands  they  sometimes  raise  mounds 
of  sticks,  twigs,  and  leaves  from  2  to  4  feet 
above  the  surface,  in  which  are  their  grassy 
beds  large  enough  to  accommodate  several  ani- 
mals ;  the  entrance  to  these  is  also  under  water, 
the  surface  of  which  they  take  care  shall  not  be 
entirely  frozen.  The  fur  was  once  in  great  de- 
mand for  hats,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
skins  were  annually  exported  for  this  purpose 
to  Europe ;  their  value  is  now  only  10  to  25 
cents  each,  as  they  are  used  chiefly  for  cheap 
furs ;  the  animal,  however,  is  generally  killed 
when  possible,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
dams  and  embankments.  They  are  not  at  all 
cunning,  and  may  be  caught  in  ordinary  box 


traps,  or  in  steel  traps  placed  just  under  water 
and  baited  with  sweet  apples  or  parsnips ;  they 
are  often  dug  out  of  their  holes,  hunted  by  dogs, 
and  speared  in  their  nests.  Like  the  common 
rat,  they  are  omnivorous,  feeding  on  grasses, 
roots,  vegetables,  mussels  and  other  mollusks, 
fruits,  and  even  flesh ;  they  are  injurious  rather 
from  digging  under  embankments  and  under- 
mining meadows  than  from  destroying  vegeta- 
tion either  in  field  or  garden ;  great  numbers 
are  killed  by  lynxes,  foxes,  owls,  and  other  ra- 
pacious mammals  and  birds.  They  are  very 
prolific,  bringing  forth  4  to  6  young  at  a  time, 
8  times  a  year ;  they  have  a  strong  musky  odor, 
which  to  most  persons  is  less  offensive  than 
that  of  the  mink,  and  far  less  so  than  that  of 
the  skunk ;  the  flesh  is  considered  palatable  in 
some  localities,  though  it  is  generally  very  fat. 

MUSLIN,  a  thin  kind  of  cotton  cloth  with 
a  downy  nap  on  the  surface.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  town  of  Mosul  in  Asia,  where  it 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  manufactured. 
The  first  importation  of  the  article  into  Eng- 
land from  India  was  in  1670,  and  in  1690  it 
was  manufactured  both  in  England  and  France. 
The  muslins  produced  now  by  machinery  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land, rival  in  fineness  of  texture  and  beauty 
of  finish  those  woven  m  the  hand  looms  of  the 
East. 

MUSONIUS,  Oaius  Rufub,  a  Roman  etoio 
philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  1st  century 
A.  D.  Nero  banished  him  to  Gyarus  in  66, 
under  pretence  of  his  having  been  a  party  to 
the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  On  the  death  of  Nero  he 
returned  from  exile,  and  when  Antonius  Primus, 
the  general  of  Vespasian,  was  advancing  against 
Rome,  he  joined  the  embassy  sent  by  Vitellius 
to  make  terms  with  his  enemies.  After  the 
downfall  of  Vitellius  he  became  reconciled  to 
Vespasian,  who  suffered  him  to  remain  in  Rome. 
The  only  edition  of  the  extant  fragments  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Peerlkamp  (Haarlem,  1822). 

MUSPRATT,  James  Shebidan,  a  British 
chemist,  born  in  Dublin,  March  8,  1821.  He 
removed  at  an  early  age  to  Liverpool,  where  his 
father  established  a  large  chemical  manufactory, 
and  while  at  school  showed  a  predilection  for 
the  study  of  chemistry.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
travelled  through  France  and  Germany,  and 
subsequently  studied  in  the  laboratory  of  Pro- 
fessor Graham  of  Glasgow,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  London.  Before  reaching  the  age  of 
IT  he  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  chemical  department  in  a  large  manu- 
facturing establishment  in  Manchester,  and  he 
also  published  a  lecture  on  chloride  of  lime. 
After  an  attempt  to  embark  in  business  in 
America,  by  which  he  lost  money,  he  repaired 
in  1848  to  Giessen  and  became  a  pupil  of  Liebig, 
under  whom  for  the  next  two  years  he  applied 
himself  indefatigably  to  the  study  of  the  high- 
er branches  of  chemistry.  His  first  original  pa- 
per of  importance  was  one  on  the  sulphites, 
published  in  Liebig  and  Wdhler's  AnnaUn,  in 
which  he  proved  the  analogy  between  the  sol- 
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phites  and  the  carbonates,  "  a  discovery,"  ac- 
cording to  Berzelius,  "  overlooked  by  all  pre- 
vious investigators, "  and  which  procured  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  In  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Hofmann  he  subsequently 
discovered  the  important  organio  bases,  tolui- 
dine  and  nitraniline.  While  at  Giessen  he 
edited  Plattner's  "  Treatise  on  the  Blowpipe," 
with  many  valuable  additions.  Between  1845 
and  1847  he  travelled  over  Europe,  returning 
in  the  latter  year  to  Giessen,  where  he  discov- 
ered several  remarkable  bodies  produced  from 
the  sulpho-cyanides  of  ethyle  and  methyle. 
In  1848  he  returned  to  England,  was  married 
to  Miss  Susan  Cushman,  an  American  actress, 
and  soon  after  founded  a  college  of  chemistry 
in  Liverpool,  of  which  he  was  appointed  the 
director.  In  1854,  at  the  request  of  a  publish- 
ing house  in  Glasgow,  he  commenced  a  dic- 
tionary of  chemistry,  published  in  Europe  and 
America  in  parts,  reaching  a  circulation  of  up- 
ward of  60,000  copies;  it  was  completed  in 
1860  (2  vols,  royal  8vo.).  It  was  translated 
into  German  and  French,  and  the  number  of  . 
subscribers  in  those  countries  exceeded  20,000. 
His  remaining  works  are :  "  Outlines  of  Quali- 
tative Analysis  for  Students;"  papers  on  the 
selenites ;  on  carmufellio  acid,  a  new  acid  from 
cloves-;  on  the  influences  of  chemistry  on  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdom,  &c 

MUSQUASH.    SeeMusKBAT. 

MUSSCHENBROEK,  Pibtkb  van,  a  Dutch 
mathematician  and  natural  philosopher,  born 
in  Leyden,  March  14,  1692,  died  there,  Sept 
19, 1761.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Leyden,  and  in  1717  formed  an  intimacy 
with  'sGravesande,  with  whom  he  pursued  a 
common  course  of  study,  and  who  subsequent- 
ly cooperated  with  him  in  introducing  the 
Newtonian  system  of  philosophy  into  Hol- 
land. In  1718  he  ^  took  his  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  and  soon  after  visited  England  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  Newton  and  making 
himself  acquainted  with  his  By  stem.  In  1719 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  and 
mathematics  and  professor  extraordinary  of 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Doesburg,  which 
he  resigned  in  1723  for  the  chair  of  philosophy 
and  mathematics  at  Utrecht.  Here  he  remain- 
ed until  1739,  refusing  in  the  mean  time  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Gdttingen,  and  about  1740  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  mathematics  at  Leyden, 
which  he  filled  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  His  works  contain  many  original  re- 
searches in  experimental  physics,  and  are 
among  the  earliest  expositions  of  the  Newtonian 
philosophy ;  the  cohesion  of  bodies,  the  phos- 
phorescent properties  which  many  bodies  ac- 
quire from  exposure  to  light,  magnetism,  capil- 
lary attraction,  and  the  size  of  the  earth  being 
among  the  subjects  most  successfully  treated. 

MUSSEL,  a  well  known  lamellibranchiate 
bivalve  moliosk  of  the  genus  mytUui  (Linn.). 
It  belongs  to  the  dimyarian  group,  or  those 
having  two  adductor  musoles,  the  anterior  being 
small ;  the  mantle  has  a  distinct  anal  orifice ; 


the  foot  is  small,  cylindrical,  grooved,  with 
many  retractile  muscles  and  a  large  silky  byssua 
divided  to  its  base ;  the  shell  is  longitudinal 
and  subtriangular,  with  the  beaks  terminal  and 
pointed,  dark-colored  and  shining.  The  com- 
mon salt  water  mussel  (M.  edulia,  Linn.)  is  from 
1  to  2J  inches  long  and  1  inch  broad,  of  a 
greenish  black  color  externally  and  purplish 
and  bluish  white  within.  This  species  is  es- 
teemed as  food  in  Europe ;  they  lie  to- 
gether in  large  beds  uncovered  at  low  water, 
and  are  more  widely  spread  and  more  easily 
obtained  than  the  oyster ;  they  are  most  es- 
teemed in  autumn,  as  in  the  spring  or  spawn- 
ing season  they  are  apt  to  disarrange  delicate 
stomachs  and  to  produce  a  cutaneous  eruption; 
thousands  of  bushels  are  annually  obtained  for 
food  and  bait  for  deep  sea  fisheries,  affording 
employment  for  hundreds  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, especially  along  the  frith  of  Forth ;  they 
anchor  themselves  very  firmly  to  rocks  and 
stones  by  the  horny  threads  of  the  byssus, 
directed  by  means  of  the  foot,  and  attached  by 
their  broad  disk-shaped  extremities.  The  com- 
mon mussel  of  New  England  (M.  borealis,  Lam.), 
by  some  considered  the  same  as  the  last  species, 
is  eaten,  fresh  and  pickled,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  but  is  more  commonly  used  for  bait 
or  manure.  The  forms  of  these  shells  are  very 
various,  from  accidental  distortions  or  from  the 
shape  of  the  cavities  and  crevices  in  which  they 
are  commonly  wedged.  Several  other  species 
are  described. — Another  shell,  commonly  called 
mussel  by  the  fishermen,  is  the  allied  genus 
modiola  (Lam.),  known  in  Europe  as  the  horse 
mussel.  Our  common  species  (if.  modiolus, 
Turton)  is  from  4J  to  6  inches  long  and  from 
2i  to  3  inches  wide ;  the  shell  is  thick,  coarse, 
and  rough,  with  the  beaks  snbterminal;  the 
color  externally  is  chestnut  or  dark  brown- 
pearly  within.  It  inhabits  deep  water,  attach- 
ing itself  very  firmly  to  rocks,  from  which  it  is 
torn  in  great  numbers  during  violent  storms  ; 
it  is  almost  always  more  or  less  distorted,  and 
has  sea  weed  or  some  parasite  attached  to  it ; 
though  too  tough  for  food,  it  makes  excellent  bait 
for  cod  and  other  deep  sea  fishes,  but  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  when  wanted.  Other  spe- 
cies live  in  brackish  water ;  some  in  Europe  are 
said  to  burrow  and  make  a  nest  of  sand  and 
fragments  of  shells. — The  fresh  water  mussel 
(anodon)  and  river  mussel  (undo)  are  dimyarians, 
with  a  large  foot  not  byssiferous  in  the  adult ; 
the  hinge  is  toothed.  The  A.  fluviatilis  (Gould) 
has  a  thin,  inequilateral  shell,  grassy  green  ex- 
ternally and  lilac-tinted  white  within,  and  at* 
tains  a  length  of  4£  inches ;  it  is  common  in 
mill  ponds  and  sluggish  streams.  Many  other 
species  of  this  genus,  and  of  unto  and  allied 
genera  in  North  America,  have  been  specially 
described  by  Mr.  Isaac  Lea.  Some  of  the  unios, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  produce 
very  fine  pearls,  and  a  short  time  since  there 
was  a  general  pearl  hunting  In  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  which  resulted  in  the  finding 
of  a  few  valuable  specimens  after,  an  immense 
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amount  of  generally  unprofitable  labor.  The 
pearl  mussel  of  Europe  (  U.  margaritifera,  Linn.) 
has  long  been  famous  for  the  ornamental  excre- 
tions found  in  its  shell,  some  of  which  have  been 
of  rare  beauty,  large  size,  and  great  value — 
"  not  orient  pearls,  but  pale  and  wan." 

MUSSET,  Louis  Ohahles  Alfred  de,  a 
French  poet,  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  11, 1810,  died 
there,  May  1, 1857.  His  father  was  M.  Musset- 
Pathey,  a  government  employee,  known  by  his 
Eistoire  de  la  vie  et  les  outrages  de  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau  (23  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1828-'6).  Alfred  Mus- 
set  attended  the  college  Henri  IV.,  where  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  was 
among  his  classmates.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
a  tragedy  as  early  as  1826,  and  in  1828  received 
a  prize  for  a  Latin  dissertation  on  the  "  Motives 
of  Human  Judgment."  He  alternated  for  some 
time  between  the  studies  of  medicine,  law,  and 
art,  and  was  for  a  short  period  attached  to  a 
banking  house,  but  was  eventually  encouraged 
in  his  predilection  for  literature  by  intercourse 
with  Charles  Nodier  and  Victor  Hugo.  His 
first  work,  Les  contes  d?Espagne  et  oVItalie  (1 680), 
revealed  his  poetic  talent,  and  excited  much 
attention  and  comment  on  account  of  the  un- 
bridled utterances  of  a  fantastic  and  erotic  ima- 
gination. His  next  important  production,  Le 
spectacle  dans  unfauteuil  (1883),  consisted  of  a 
tragical  poem  {La  coupe  et  les  Uvres),  a  graceful 
comedy  or  imbroglio  (A  quoi  revent  les  jeunes 
fiUes  ?),  and  a  kind  of  B Tronic  narrative  in  verse 
(Namouna),  containing  eloquent  lines  addressed 
to  the  Tyrolese,  which  were  regarded  by  his 
admirers  as  the  most  olassical  production  of 
the  romantic  school.  More  perhaps  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries  he  embodied  in  his  effu- 
sions morbid  and  skeptioal  views  of  life,  which 
mar  to  some  extent  the  beauty  of  his  exquisite 
poem  Eolla  (1885),  and  of  his  Lettres  (Pun  voya- 
geur  and  Confessions  d'un  enfant  du  *£&fe(1836), 
which  latter  he  published  after  a  tour  in  Italy 
in  company  with  George  Sand.  Among  the 
poems  which  he  published  in  the  Revue  des 
deux  mondes  from  1835  to  1840,  his  ode  to 
Malibran,  his  Nuits,  Lettre  d  Lamartine,  land 
Vespovr  en  Dieu  were  most  admired.  During 
the  political  complications  in  1840  he  answered 
Becker's  German  war  song  in  regard  to  the  Rhine 
with  a  poem  entitled  Nous  Vavons  eu,  voire 
Rhin  Allemand.  The  influence  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans  had  procured  for  him  the  office  of 
librarian  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior ;  and 
he  commemorated  the  death  of  that  prince  in 
1842  in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  poems.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  office  after  the  revolution 
of  1848,  but  was  restored  to  it  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  empire  (1852),  with  the  title 
of  reader  to  the  empress,  and  also  succeed- 
ed Dupaty  as  a  member  of  the  academy.  His 
Potties  computes  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1847-  9)  com- 
prise most  of  his  poetical  productions  up  to 
that  period.  He  also  wrote  a  great  number  of 
novelettes  and  tales,  most  of  whioh  were  first 
published  in  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes  and 
Oonstitutionnel,  and  afterward  collected  in  1646 


and  partly  in  1847,  and  in  Contes  comprisinjg 
Mimi  Perison,  Eistoire  Wun  merle  blanc,  and 
La  mouche  (1854).  Among  his  best  novelettes 
are  Emmeline  and  Margot.  He  was  less  success- 
ful as  a  dramatist;  several  of  his  theatrical 
pieces,  however,  particularly  Uh  caprice  (3d 
ed.,  Paris,  1848),  II  nefautjurer  de  rien  (1848), 
and  R  faut  qu'une  porte  soit  ouverte  on  fermee 
(1851),  were  received  with  great  favor.  A 
number  of  his  dramatic  compositions  are  includ- 
ed in  his  Comedies  et  proverbes  (Paris,  1840, 
1848,  and  1851).— Paul  £dmb  de,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  7,  1804,  is 
the  author  of  many  successful  novels,  as  Lautun 
(1885),  Anne  ds  Boleyn  (1886),  Les  nuits  Ita- 
Uennes  (1848),  and  Jam  le  trouveur  (1849).  His 
Femmes  de  la  regence  is  regarded  as  one  of  his 
best  productions,  and  has  passed  through  several 
editions  (4th  ed.,  1658).  He  has  also  published 
a  great  number  of  novelettes  in  the  Revue  des 
deux  mondes,  and  in  1846  a  translation  of  Goz- 
zi's  memoirs  in  the  National  newspaper.  In 
1848  he  became  the  dramatic  critic  of  that 
journal.  His  comedies  La  revanche  de  Lauatn 
(1856),  and  Christine,  roi  de  JSuide  (1857),  ex- 
hibit talent,  but  are  deficient  in  dramatic  effect. 

MUSSULMAN,  and  MOSLEM,  corruptions 
of  the  Arabic  muslim  (pi.  muslimin),  "  resigned 
to  God,"  which  signifies  a  Mohammedan.  The 
proper  plural  of  Mussulman  is  Mussulmans. 

MUSTARD  (It.  mostarda),  the  pulverized 
seeds  of  the  sinapis  alba  or  white  mustard,  and 
the  S.  niger  or  black  mustard.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  the  plants  themselves,  which 
belong  to  the  natural  order  cruciferm.  Both 
species  are  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  and 
are  cultivated  in  gardens  in  America.  The 
plants  are  annuals,  and  grow  to  a  height  of  3 
or  4  feet,  with  spreading  branches ;  they  flower 
in  the  month  of  June.  The  seed  vessels  of  the 
black  mustard  are  smooth,  those  of  the  white 
rough  and  hairy.  The  seeds  of  the  former  are 
small,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  inodorous  when 
whole,  but  when  powdered  and  mixed  with 
water  give  a  strong  penetrating  odor  and  a 
sharp  burning  taste;  those  of  the  latter  are 
larger,  of  a  yellow  color  and  less  pungent 
taste.  The  flour  of  mustard  is  obtained  by 
crushing  and  sifting  both  kinds  of  seeds,  which 
are  mixed  together  for  this  purpose.  The  first 
sifting  yields  what  is  called  the  impure  floor 
of  .mustard,  the  second  sifting  the  pure  flour 
of  mustard ;  the  residue  in  the  sieve  is  called 
dressings.  Several  peculiar  chemical  com- 
pounds have  been  extracted  from  the  seeds  of 
black  mustard,  among  which  are  an  acid  called 
myronic,  containing  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  and 
myrosine,  whioh  is  analogous  to  emulsine, 
the  albuminous  constituent  of  almonds.  These, 
when  mixed  together  in  cold  or  warm  water, 
cause  the  development  of  the  volatile  oil  of 
mustard,  to  which  the  peculiar  properties  of 
mustard  are  due.  As  heat,  alcohol,  and  acids 
cause  the  myrosine  to  coagulate,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  the  volatile  oil,  the  use 
of  hot  water  should  be  avoided  in  the  mixing  of 
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mustard*  A  fixed  oil  of  mustard  is  obtained 
from  the  dressings,  which  is  mixed  with  rape. 
and  other  oils.  In  medicine  the  whole  seeds 
of  mustard  are  sometimes  used  as  a  cathartic, 
and  pounded  or  broken  as  an  emetic.  The  floor 
of  mustard  is  especially  convenient  where  an 
emetic  is  suddenly  required,  as  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning, having  a  very  speedy  effect  The 
quantity  given  is  a  large  teaspoonful.  The 
powder  is  invaluable  as  a  rubefacient,  and  mix- 
ed with  water  is  often  applied  in  the  form  of 
a  cataplasm,  acting  speedily  and  powerfully^ 
though  great  care  should  be  taken  that  it  does 
not  remain  on  too  long,  as  vesication  with  ul- 
ceration may  be  the  result.  If  a  very  speedy 
effect  be  not  required,  an  equal  portion  of 
wheat  flour  or  rye  meal  may  be  mixed  with 
the  mustard.  The  oil  of  mustard  is  also  a 
powerful  rubefacient,  and  has  been  given  in- 
ternally in  cases  of  colic,  but  an  over-dose  is 
extremely  poisonous. — Mustard  was  used  by 
the  ancients  only  as  a  medicine,  and  is  spoken 
of  by  Theophrastus,  Galen,  and  others,  by  the 
name  of  vmrv.  Its  use  as  a  condiment  is  spoken 
of  by  Shakespeare  in  the  "  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  act  4,  scene  8,  though  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  become  common  until  the  time  of 
George  I.  Its  adulteration  is  largely  practised 
in  Great  Britain — so  much  so,  that  a  special 
establishment  is  now  provided  at  Deptford  for 
supplying  the  royal  navy  with  the  pure  article. 
The  substances  used  for  its  sophistication  are 
chiefly  flour,  turmeric,  and  gypsum,  turmeric 
improving  the  color,  and  also  being  a  cheap 
substitute.  The  plant  spoken  of  as  mustard  in 
the  New  Testament  seems  to  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent plant  from  our  mustard.  The  S.  Per- 
irica,  a  native  of  Syria  belonging  to  the  genus 
Sakadora,  is,  it  is  thought,  the  true  mustard 
tree  of  the  New  Testament,  in  whose  branches 
the  fowls  of  the  air  could  find  shelter. 

MUTINY  (Fr.  mutin,  refractory,  stubborn ; 
mutmer,  to  rise  in  arms).  A  century  ago,  the 
word  mutiny  was,  as  we  learn  from  lexicogra- 
phers, often  used  in  describing  insurrection  or 
sedition  in  civil  society ;  but  it  is  now  applied 
exclusively  to  certain  offences  by  sailors  and 
soldiers.  Properly  it  is  the  act  of  numbers  in 
resistance  of  authority ;  but  by  statutes,  cer- 
tain acts  of  individuals  are  declared  to  be 
mutiny.  The  act  of  congress  of  March  8, 1885, 
defines  mutiny  or  revolt  in  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "  If  any  one  or  more  of  the  crew  of 
any  American  ship  or  vessel  on  the  high  seas, 
or  on  any  other  waters  within  the  maritime 
and  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  shall  unlawfully,  wilfully,  and  with 
force  or  by -fraud,  threats,  or  other  intimida- 
tions, usurp  the  command  of  such  ship  or  ves- 
sel from  the  master  or  other  lawful  command- 
ing officer  thereof;  or  deprive  him  of  his 
authority  and  command  on  board  thereof;  or 
resist  or  prevent  him  in  the  free  and  lawful 
exercise  thereof;  or  transfer  such  authority 
and  command  to  any  other  person  not  legally 
entitled  thereto ;  every  such  person  so  offend- 


ing, his  aiders  and  abettors,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  revolt  or  mutiny  and  felony."  The 
same  statute  provides  for  endeavors  and  con- 
spiracies to  excite  mutiny.  In  construction  of 
the  act  it  has  been  held  that  mere  disobedience 
of  orders  by  one  or  two  of  the  seamen,  with- 
out any  attempt  to  excite  a  general  resistance 
or  disobedience,  and  insolent  conduct  or  lan- 
guage toward  the  master  or  violenoe  to  his  per- 
son, if  unaccompanied  by  other  acts  showing 
an  intention  to  subvert  his  authority  as  master, 
are  not  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence  of 
endeavoring  to  excite  mutiny.  An  indictment 
for  this  crime,  it  is  said,  must  set  forth  a  con- 
federacy of  at  least  two  of  the  men  to  refuse  tx> 
do  further  duty,  and  to  resist  the  lawful  com- 
mands of  the  officers.  The  offence  of  making 
a  revolt  was  by  the  act  of  April,  1790,  punish- 
able by  death.  By  the  act  of  1885,  now  in 
force,  it  is  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
$2,000,  and  by  imprisonment  and  confinement 
at  hard  labor  for  not  more  than  10  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  aggravation  of  the 
offence ;  while  attempts  to  excite  a  mutiny  are 
punishable  by  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  5  years,  or  by 
both.  Mutinous  conduct  in  the  army  and  navy 
is  provided  for  by  the  acts  of  April  10,  1806, 
and  of  April  28,  1800.  By  the  former,  "any 
officer  or  soldier  who  shall  begin,  excite,  cause, 
or  join  in  any  mutiny  or  sedition,  in  any  troop 
or  company  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  party,  post,  detachment,  or  guard, 
shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as 
by  a  court  martial  shall  be  inflicted."  Under 
the  latter,  "  if  any  person  in  the  navy  shall 
make,  or  attempt  to  make,  any  mutinous  as- 
sembly, he  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  by  a 
court  martial,  suffer  death." 

MUTTRA,  a  British  district  of  the  N.  W. 
provinces,  Hindostan,  between  lat.  27°  14'  and 
27°  58'  N.,  and  long.  77°  20'  and  78°  84'  E. ; 
area,  1,607  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1853,  862,909,  of 
whom  about  70,000  were  Mohammedans.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Jumna,  which  flows  for 
95  m.  within  or  along  the  boundaries  of  the 
district,  but  is  not  navigable  in  this  part  of  its 
course  except  during  the  wet  season.  The  sur- 
face of  the  district  is  almost  uniformly  level,  and 
the  soil  of  various  qualities,  but  generally  fertile. 
The  climate  is  extremely  hot  in  spring,  but 
tempered  a  little  in  summer  by  the  periodical 
rains.  Wheat,  barley,  millet,  pulse,  oil  seeds, 
sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  opium  are 
produced.  The  district  was  ceded  to  the  East 
India  company  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1803.— 
Muttra,  the  capital  of  the  preceding  district,  is 
situated  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
97  m.  S.  E.  from  Delhi ;  pop.  65,749.  It  is  pic- 
turesquely built  on  high  ground  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  and  was  once  well  fortified.  Flights 
of  stone  steps,  or  ghauts,  adorned  with  temples, 
lead  down  to  the  river,  which  is  accounted  sa- 
cred by  the  Hindoos,  and  every  day  crowds  of 
devotees  frequent  its  banks  to  perform  their 
religious  rites.    The  streets  are  steep,  narrow, 
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and  dirty,  and  tendered  more  difficult  by  deep 
ravines  which  run  through  the  town.  There 
are  some  striking  ruined  buildings,  among 
which  is  a  fort,  having  on  its  roof  an  observa- 
tory with  astronomical  instruments.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  edifices,  is  a  temple  and 
dwelling  house  together,  built  by  a  former 
treasurer  of  the  state  of  Gwalior,  andapproach- 
ed  through  a  richly  carved  gateway.  The  Brit- 
ish have  extensive  cantonments  about  a  mile 
distant.  Muttra  is  held  in  great  reverence  by 
the  Hindoos  as  the  birthplace  of  Krishna,  and 
is  overrun  with  sacred  monkeys,  bulls,  paro- 
quets, and  peacocks,  which  are  fed  and  pro- 
tected, but  allowed  to  go  at  large  in  the  streets. 
The  wealth  and  importance  of  the  place  were 
formerly  much  greater  than  at  present.  Mah- 
moud  of  Ghuznee  sacked  it  in  1017,  and  carried 
off  or  destroyed  an  enormous  amount  of  treas- 
ure. Among  other  rich  specimens  of  handi- 
craft, he  found  6  idols  of  gold  with  eyes  of  ru- 
bies, and  100  idols  of  silver,  each  as  large  as  a 
camel  could  carry.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  the  town  was  taken  by 
Sindia,  who  bestowed  it  on  the  French  adven- 
turer Perron;  and  in  1803  it  was  occupied  by 
the  British  troops,  and  soon  afterward  ceded 
to  the  East  India  company  by  the  treaty  of 
Serjee  Anjengaum. 

MUZIANO,  Gibolamo,  an  Italian  painter  and 
architect,  born  in  Acquafredda,  near  Brescia, 
in  1528,  died  in  Rome  in  1590  or  1592.  He 
established  himself  in  Borne  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  and  became  known  as  a 
landscape  painter.  His  historical  pieces  were 
also  popular,  and  one  of  them,  a  u  Resurrection 
of  Lazarus,"  painted  for  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore,  was  highly  commended  by 
Michel  Angelo,  who  called  Muziano  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  age.  The  churches  of 
Rome  and  other  Italian  cities  contain  many 
fine  works  by  him  in  oil  and  fresco ;  and  there  is 
also  a  celebrated  "  Christ  Washing  the  Feet  of 
his  Disciples"  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims,  which 
has  been  engraved  by  Desplaces.  He  was 
almost  equally  celebrated  as  a  mosaic  worker. 
His  chief  architectural  work  is  the  chapel  of 
Gregory  XIII.  in  St.  Peter's.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  academy  of  St.  Luke  at 
Rome,  the  brief  for  the  establishment  of  which 
he  procured  from  Gregory  XIII.  Many  of  his 
drawings  and  pictures  have  been  engraved. 

MUZZEY,  Abtemas  Bowebs,  an  American 
clergyman  and  author,  born  in  Lexington, 
Mass.,  Sept.  21,  1802.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1824,  and  at  the  Cambridge 
divinity  school  in  1828,  and  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  Unitarian  society  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  June  10,  1830.  He  resigned  this  posi- 
tion in  May,  1888,  and  became  pastor  succes- 
sively of  the  Unitarian  churches  in  Cambridge- 
Jort,  Jan.  1,  1884 ;  Lee  street,  Cambridge,  in 
uly,  1846;  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  March,  1854; 
and  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Sept  8,  1857.  He 
has  published  "The  Young  Man's  Friend" 
(1886; ;  "  Sunday  School  Guide"  (1887) ;  "  Mor- 


al Teacher"  (1889);  "The  Young  Maiden" 
(1840),  which  has  passed  through  16  editions ; 
"  Man  a  Soul "  (1842) ;  "The  Fireside"  (1849) ; 
tracts  for  the  American  Unitarian  association; 
three  lectures  before  the  American  institute  of 
instruction ;  a  "  Lecture  on  Books  and  Bead- 
ing" before  the  young  men  of  Concord,  N.  H. ; 
and  reports  on  common  schools  and  Sunday 
schools,  beside  many  sermons  and  essays. 

MYCALE  (now  Samxum),  a  mountain  in  the 
south  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  Mount  Mesogis,  and  runs  out  into 
the  sea  in  a  promontory  called  Mycale  or  Tro- 
gylium  (now  Cape  S.  Maria),  directly  opposite 
Samos,  from  which  it  is  separated  by.  a  strait 
i  of  a  mile  in  width.  This  strait  was  the  scene 
of  the  great  naval  victory  of  the  Greeks.nnder 
Leotycnides  and  Xanthippus  over  the  Persian 
fleet,  Sept.  25,  479  B.  C.  On  the  N.  side  of 
the  promontory  was  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
where  the  Panionio  festival  of  the  Ionian  con- 
federacy was  held.  On  or  near  the  promontory, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  city  of  the  same 
name. 

MYCENiE,  or  Mycene,  a  city  of  ancient 
Greece,  situated  on  a  rocky  hill  at  the  N.  £. 
extremity  of  the  plain  of  Argos.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Perseus,  and  its. massive 
walls  were  deemed  the  work  of  the  Cyclops. 
It  was  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Pelopids, 
and  during  the  reign  of  Agamemnon  was  con- 
sidered the  principal  city  of  Greece.  From  the 
period  of  the  Dorian  conquest  its  importance 
declined ;  but  it  still  maintained  its  independ- 
ence, and  in  the  Persian  war  contributed  its 
quota  of  troops.  This  brought  upon  it  the 
enmity  of  the  other  Argives,  who  in  468  B.  C. 
laid  siege  to  Mycenae,  reduced  it  by  famine,  and 
destroyed  it.  It  was  never  rebuilt,  but  its  re- 
mains, near  the  modern  village  of  Kharvati,  are 
among  the  grandest  and  most  interesting  of  the 
antiquities  of  Greece.  Part  of  the  walls  of  the 
acropolis,  to  the  height  in  some  places  of  15  or 
20  feet,  are  still  standing,  and  at  their  N.  W. 
angle  may  yet  be  seen  the  great  entrance  to  the 
fortress,  styled  the  "  gate  of  lions"  from  the 
two  lions  sculptured  in  the  stone  above.  The 
most  remarkable  of  its  other  antiquities  is  the 
subterranean  vault  commonly  called  "  the  treas- 
ury of  Atreus,"  consisting  of  two  chambers, 
the  larger  of  which  is  of  conical  form,  40  feet 
high  and  50  .feet  broad,  and' has  beside  its  door- 
way two  columns  with  arabesque  ornaments. 

MYCONI  (ano.  Mycorwi)%  an  island  of  Greece, 
in  the  JEgo&an  sea,  one  of  the  Cyoladea,  and 
lying  £.  of  Delos  and  N.  of  Naxos,  about  10 
m.  long  and  6  m.  wide :  pop.  about  6,000. 
Its  highest  summit  has  two  peaks,  whence 
Pliny  calls  it  dimattus.  Corn,  wine,  cotton, 
and  figs  are  produced.  In  ancient  times  it  was 
famous  for  the  number  of  bald  persons  among 
its  inhabitants. 

MYERS,  Pbtsb  Hamilton,  an  American 
novelist,  born  in  Herkimer,  Herkimer  co.,  N. 
Y.,  in  Aug.  1812.  He  has  written  several 
American  historical  romances :  "  The  First  of 
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the  Knickerbockers,  a  Tale  of  1678"  (New  York, 
1848) ;  "The  Young  Patroon,  or  Christmas  in 
1690"  (1849);  "The  King  of  the  Hurons" 
(1850),  republished  in  England  under  the  title 
of  "  Blanche  Montaigne ;"  and  "  The  Prisoner 
of  the  Border,  a  Tale  of  1838"  (1857).  He  has 
also  written  five  prize  tales,  for  three  of  which, 
uBell  Brandon,  or  the  Great  Kentrip  Estate," 
"The  Miser's  Heir,  or  the  Young  Millionaire," 
and  "  The  Van  Veldens,"  he  received  prizes  of 
$200  each.  Mr.  Myers  in  1841  delivered  a 
poem  on  u  Science"  before  the  Euglossian  so- 
ciety of  Hobart  Free  college,  Geneva,  K  Y. 
He  is  by  profession  a  lawyer,  and  resides  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MYLNE,  Robebt,  a  British  architect,  born 
in  Edinburgh  in  1734,  died  in  London,  May  5, 
1811.  In  his  youth  he  visited  various  parts 
of  Italy,  and  at  Rome  gained  the  first  prize  in 
architecture  at  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  of 
which  he  was  elected  a  member.  He  afterward 
settled  in  London,  where  he  was  the  architect 
of  Blackfriars'  bridge,  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
£800,000.  Among  the  various  edifices  which  he 
repaired  are  Rochester  cathedral  and  Greenwich 
hospital.  For  nearly  50  years  prior  to  his  death 
he  was  engineer  to  the  New  river  water  works 
company.  His  remains  were  interred  in  St. 
Paul's  beside  those  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

MYLODON  (Gr.  pvXrj,  mill,  and  odovs,  tooth), 
a  genus  of  gigantic  fossil  edentates  established 
by  Prof.  Owen,  and  closely  allied  to  the  sloth, 
resembling  megalonyz  and  megatherium ;  it  is 
described  in  detail  and  figured  in  a  monograph 
by  Prof.  Owen  (London,  1842),  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  most  of  what  is  known 
concerning  this  animal  and  the  megatherioid 
quadrupeds  in  general.  The  mylodon  has  the 
heavy  form  of  the  megatherium,  with  a  denti- 
tion resembling  that  of  the  megalonyz;  the 
molars  are  |zf,  and  are  worn  into  flat  surfaces; 
in  the  upper  jaw,  the  1st  is  subelliptioal  and 
separated  from  the  rest,  the  2d  elliptical,  and 
the  others  triangular,  with  the  internal  surface 
grooved;  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  1st  is  elliptical, 
the  8d  quadrangular,  and  the  last  the  largest 
and  bilobed,  and  the  symphysis  stronger  than 
in  the  megalonyr.  The  head  resembles  that 
of  the  megatherium  in  its  form,  and  has  a 
strong  descending  process  of  the  zygomatio 
arch ;  the  extremities  are  equal,  the  anterior 
5- toed  and  the  posterior  4-toed ;  the  2  exter- 
nal fingers  are  without  nails,  and  the  others 
have  large  semi-conical  and  unequal  claws; 
the  acromion  and  coracoid  are  united,  the  ra- 
dius turns  around  the  ulna,  the  tibia  and  fibula 
are  distinct,  the  heel  bone  long  and  large  as  in 
the  other  megatherioids.  (See  Megalonyx,  and 
Megatherium.)  The  M.  Dcurwinii  (Owen)  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  northern  Patago- 
nia ;  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  is  long 
and  narrow,  with  the  2d  molar  subelliptioal, 
and  the  last  with  2  furrows,  of  which  the  in- 
ternal is  angular ;  it  is  found  from  the  pampas 
of  Brazil  southward.  The  M.  Harlani  (Owen) 
has  the  symphysis  shorter  and  wider,  the  2d 


molar  square,  and  the  last  with  8  grooves,  the 
internal  one  biangular ;  this  has  been  found  in 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Oregon.  The  M.  robustus  (Owen)  is 
characterized  by  a  short  and  wide  symphysis, 
with  the  2d  molar  subtriangular,  and  the  last 
with  8  grooves,  of  which  the  internal  is  round- 
ed. A  fine  and  nearly  complete  skeleton  of 
this  species  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Lon- 
don college  of  surgeons,  the  one  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  monograph  of  Owen  above 
referred  to ;  it  was  discovered  in  1841  in  the 
fluviatile  deposits  about  20  miles  north  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  recently  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  skeleton  is  very  robust; 
the  trunk,  shorter  than  that  of  the  hippopota- 
mus, ends  in  a  pelvis  as  wide  as  and  deeper 
than  that  of  the  elephant;  the  hind  limbs  short 
and  massive,  with  feet  as  long  as  the  thigh 
bones,  set  at  right  angles  to  the  leg,  and  with 
the  sole  turned  slightly  inward ;  the  tail  as 
long  as  the  hind  limbs,  very  thick,  and  afford- 
ing a  firm  support  in  the  semi-erect  position ; 
the  chest  long  and  large,  protected  by  16  pairs 
of  ribs,  broad  and  strongly  attached  to  a  well 
developed  sternum;  the  scapulas  unusually 
broad ;  arm  bones  thick  and  short,  with  strong 
processes  for  muscles;  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm longer  than  those  of  the  leg;  the  skull 
smaller  than  that  of  the  ox,  but  long,  narrow, 
with  a  truncated  muzzle,  and  supported  by  a 
short  neck  of  7  vertebra ;  dorsal  vertebras  18, 
with  broad  and  high  spinous  processes  nearly 
equal  and  having  a  uniform  backward  inclina- 
tion. Such  proportions  are  found  in  no  living 
animals,  and  only  in  the  megatherioids  among 
fossils.  The  skull  presented  2  extensive  frac- 
tures, from  which  the  animal  had  recovered ; 
the  air  cells  extend  from  the  frontal  and  eth- 
moidal sinuses  into  the  cranial  bones,  separat- 
ing the  2  tables  of  the  skull  sometimes  for  the 
extent  of  2  inches,  forming  a  great  protection 
against  injury  from  falling  limbs  of  trees.  They 
were  probably  peaceful  animals  like  the  exist- 
ing sloths,  though  able  to  inflict  severe  wounds 
by  their  sharp  and  heavy  claws ;  the  strength 
of  the  edentate  muscles  is  very  great,  and  must 
have  been  immense  in  all  the  megatherioids. 
While  presenting  the  closest  affinity  to  the 
small  arboreal  sloths,  the  mylodon,  with  its 
claw-armed  inner  toes,  had  the  outer  thick  and 
stunted,  and  evidently  enveloped  in  a  kind  of 
hoof,  giving  the  power  of  standing  and  walk- 
ing firmly  as  well  as  digging  and  seizing—in 
this  respect  marking  a  transition  between  eden- 
tates and  pachyderms.  It  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  this  animal  commenced  the  pro- 
cess of  prostrating  trees  by  scratching  away 
the  soil  from  their  roots,  and  loosening  them 
from  their  attachments;  then,  seizing  the 
branches  or  trunk,  and  supported  on  the  hind 
limbs  and  tail,  it  swayed  the  tree  to  and  fro 
like  a  mighty  wrestler,  and  soon  brought  it  to 
the  ground  to  be  stripped  at  its  leisure ;  in 
case  of  meeting  a  tree  too  large  to  be  uprooted, 
it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  smaller  species, 
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as  indicated  by  the  inward  turning  of  the  soles, 
possessed  the  faculty  of  olimbing  to  the  larger 
branches  within  reach  of  the  tempting  foliage. 
In  regard  to  the  means  of  stripping  off  leaves, 
Prof.  Owen,  from  the  cavity  in  the  mastoid 
process  for  the  articulation  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
and  the  large  size  of  the  anterior  condyloid 
foramina  whence  issue  the  motor  nerves,  main- 
tains that  there  was  a  remarkable  development 
of  the  tongue ;  this  is  also  indicated  by  the  broad, 
smooth,  concave  surface  of  the  symphysis  of 
the  lower  jaw,  which,  with  the  absenoe  of  in- 
cisors, offered  no  obstacle  to  its  free  motions, 
and  provided  space  for  it  when  retracted ;  the 
megatherium  had  a  short  proboscis,  prehensile 
lips,  and  a  smaller  tongue  in  a  narrower  mouth ; 
the  elephant  has  a  maximum  proboscis,  the 
giraffe  a  maximum  tongue,  the  megatherium 
being  intermediate;  the  mylodon,  having  no 
proboscis,  had  a  largely  developed  tongue  for 
stripping  off  foliage,  contrasting  in  this  respect 
with  the  almost  tongueless  elephant  While 
the  megatherium  may  have  measured  18  feet 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  skull  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  following  the  curve  of  the  spine,  the  my- 
lodon measured  only  11  feet ;  other  measure- 
ments in  these  animals  respectively  were :  cir- 
cumference at  pelvis  14}  and  9£  feet ;  length 
of  skull  2f  and  1}  feet,  greatest  width  1}  and 
J}  foot;  length  of  lower  jaw  25}  and  15} 
inches,  width  at  symphysis  5f  and  5}  inches ; 
length  of  anterior  limb  10  and  4}  feet ;  olavicle 
15  and  8}  inches,  humerus  2}  and  1}  feet,  ulna 
25 J  and  14}  inches,  radius  26  and  11  inches; 
fore  foot  31 }  and  14  inches  long,  and  14}  and 
8J  wide ;  middle  and  longest  claw  10}  and  5} 
inches;  width  of  pelvis  61  and  41  inches; 
length  of  femur  28}  and  19  inches,  circum- 
ference over  great  trochanter  3}  and  2}  feet, 
and  width  at  same  point  16  and  9  inches;  tibia 
22  and  8}  inches ;  length  of  hind  foot  34}  and 
19  inches,  width  12  and  6} ;  heel  bone  17  and 
7}  inches  ;  middle  and  largest  claw  9}  and  5} 
inches ;  and  width  of  largest  vertebra  of  tail 
21  and  10}  inches. — The  scelidotherium  (Gr. 
* xeXir,  hind  leg,  and  %>mw,  animal)  is  another 
extinct  megatherioid,  remarkable  for  the  size 
of  the  hind  limbs;  a  nearly  entire  cranium 
shows  the  essential  characters  of  the  sloth's 
skull,  with  the  mylodontal  modifications  of  the 
oomplete  zygoma  and  shape  of  the  lower  jaw ; 
the  teeth  were  |z{,  the  upper  triangular ;  the 
form  was  massive.  Pictet  mentions  7  species, 
varying  in  size  from  a  hog  to  an  ox,  which 
lived  in  South  America  during  the  diluvial 
epoch.  Borne  other  genera  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Owen,  Pictet,  and  Leidy. 

MYNSTER,  Jacob  Pedes,  a  Danish  theolo- 
gian, born  in  Copenhagen,  Nov.  8,  1775,  died 
there,  Jan.  80,  1854.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  was  employed  for 
some  time  in  teaching,  and  became  in  1801  pas- 
tor in  Seeland.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant minister  of  the  principal  church  of  Co- 
penhagen, in  1828  preacher  to  the  court  and 
the  royal  family,  and  in  1834  bishop  of  Seeland. 


His  writings  comprise  a  great  number  of  ser- 
mons, dissertations  introductory  to  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament  and  on  other  biblical  sub- 
jects, and  several  works  on  doctrinal  theology. 
His  admirable  "  Ordination  Sermons"  and  other 
of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  German. 
An  edition  of  his  miscellaneous  publications 
(Blandede  Skrijter\  begun  in  1852,'  was  com- 
pleted in  6  vols,  in  1856. 

MYRIAPODS.    See  Centipede. 

MYRMELEON  (linn.),  the  ant  lion  or  lion 
ant,  a  genus  of  neuropterous  insects,  one  of 
the  species  of  which  has  become  celebrated  for 
the  singular  manner  in  which  the  larva  obtains 
its  living  prey.  The  perfect  insect  resembles  a 
small  dragon  fly,  has  a  good  power  of  flight, 
and  is  generally  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
southern  Europe.  The  larva  of  M.  formicari- 
um  (Linn.)  is  about }  inch  long,  of  an  oval  de- 
pressed form,  and  grayish  sandy  color;  the 
small  head  is  armed  with  2  strong  and  long 
mandibles,  serrated  and  pointed,  with  which  it 
seizes  and  sucks  the  juices  of  its  prey.  The  pow- 
ers of  locomotion  being  small,  it  has  recourse 
to  artifice  to  entrap  insects;  it  makes  a  funnel- 
shaped  excavation  in  sandy  soil,  with  loose 
and  crumbling  sides,  and  buries  itself,  all  but 
the  head,  at  the  bottom,  waiting  for  a  victim ; 
if  an  ant  or  small  insect  approaches  the  edge,  the 
sand  gives  way  and  it  rolls  down  within  reach 
of  the  expectant  jaws ;  after  the  body  has  been 
drained  it  is  cast  out  by  a  toss  of  the  head ;  if 
the  insect  be  large  or  likely  to  escape,  the  ant 
lion  throws  repeated  showers  of  sand  upon  it 
by  means  of  the  head,  until  it  falls  exhausted 
and  defenceless  to  the  bottom  of  the  pitfall. 
But  sometimes  a  revengeful  wasp,  well  armed 
bee,  or  mail-clad  beetle  falls  into  the  snare,  and 
the  sting  of  the  one  or  the  powerful  jaws  of  the 
other  often  prove  fatal  to  the  ant  lion.  The 
larva  state  continues  about  2  years,  when  a 
cocoon  is  spun,  in  which  it  is  changed  into 
an  inactive  nymph ;  the  perfect  insect  comes 
out  in  2  or  8  weeks,  and  lays  the  eggs  for  a 
new  brood  in  dry  and  sandy  places  suited  for 
the  operations  of  the  larv®.  Many  other  spe- 
cies are  described. 

MYRMIDONES,  an  ancient  Achaean  race 
of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly.  According  to  the 
mythological  account,  they  originally  came 
from  JEgina,  where,  at  the  request  of  ^Eacus, 
Jupiter  changed  all  the  ants  (jxvpfxrjKcs)  of  the 
island  into  men,  who  from  their  origin  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Myrmidones.  They  subse- 
quently followed  Peleus  into  Thessaly,  accom- 
panied his  son  Achilles  in  the  expedition 
against  Troy,  and  at  a  later  period  disappear 
from  history.  Other  accounts  make  them  the 
descendants  of  Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Eurymedusa,  whom  the  god  deceived  in  the 
disguise  of  an  ant.  Modern  critics  suppose 
that  they  were  a  Thessalian  colony,  which 
emigrated  to  JBgina.  From  them  is  derived 
the  word  myrmidons,  designating  a  band  of 
rough  soldiers  or  ruffianly  marauders  devoted 
to  the  will  of  a  leader. 
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MYRON,  a  Greek  sculptor,  born  in  Eleu- 
ther»,  in  Boeotia,  about  480  B.  0.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  versatility,  and  beside  repre- 
senting the  human  figure  in  its  most  difficult 
attitudes,  he  modelled  animals  with  success. 
His  masterpieces  were  nearly  all  in  bronze. 
The  most  celebrated  were  his  Discobolus,  or 
quoit  player,  and  his  "  Cow."  There  are  sev- 
eral marble  Discoboli  still  extant,  copies  of  the 
original.  One  of  them  is  in  the  Towneley  gal- 
lery of  the  British  museum,  another  in  the 
Villa  Masaimi  at  Rome,  and  a  third  in  the 
museum  of  the  Vatican.  The  cow  of  Myron, 
which  stood  on  a  marble  pedestal  in  the  agora 
at  Athens,  was  an  object  of  even  more  admi- 
ration than  the  quoit  player.  It  was  afterward 
removed  to  the  temple  of  Pax  at  Rome.  Of 
Myron's  other  works,  perhaps  the  most  famous 
were  his  colossal  statues  of  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
and  Hercules  at  Samos,  which  were  carried  off 
by  Mark  Antony.  Augustus  restored  Minerva 
and  Hercples  to  the  Samians,  retaining  only  Ju- 
-  piter,  which  he  placed  in  the  capitol. 

MYRRH  (Gr.  pvpa>,  to  trickle),  a  gum  resin 
exuded  spontaneously  from  the  bark  of  the 
hahamodendron  myrrha.  It  was  known  in 
commerce  at  a  very  early  period,  frequent  allu- 
sion being  made  to  it  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments; but  the  tree  which  afforded  it,  though 
described  by  Dioscorides,  was  not  rally  known 
till  1825,  when  Ehrenberg  brought  a  specimen 
of  it  from  the  borders  of  Arabia  Felix.  The  best 
myrrh  was  formerly  imported  from  Turkey, 
but  all  qualities  are  now  brought  from  India. 
It  is  obtained  in  agglomerated  tears  of  various 
sizes,  of  a  reddish  brown  or  pale  reddish  yel- 
low color,  semi-transparent,  with  a  dull, 
splintery  kind  of  fracture.  It  has  a  pungent 
balsamic  odor,  and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste.  It 
is  readily  dissolved  by  the  alkalies.  Water 
dissolves  the  gum  principally,  while  alcohol  and 
ether  take  up  the  volatile  oil  and  resin.  The 
beet  quality  consists  of  84  per  cent,  of  resin  and 
60  of  gum.  Samples  analyzed  by  Brandes  and 
Braconnot  gave  the  following  results : 

Braodea.  Brseoiraoi, 

Volatile  oil 2.60  8.5 

Beain 9T.80  28.0 

*in«.J«>lttM® 6188  46.0 

uam,1  insoluble 9.83  12.0 

Salts:  benzoates,  malates,  phosphates,  sul- 
phates, and  acetates  of  potass*  and  lime.     1.86  .... 

Impurities 1.60  )  --. 

I*i 2.W  \  lw 

Total 100.00       lOfcO 

Myrrh  is  employed  only  in  medicine;  it  is  use- 
ful in  disordered  conditions  of  the  digestive 
organs  and  as  an  expectorant,  externally  as  a 
dentifrice,  and  in  the  form  of  tincture  as  a 
gargle  for  ulceration  of  the  throat  It  is  also 
an  ingredient  in  some  plasters. 

MYRTLE  (Gr.  jwprorX  a  beautiful  plant,  na- 
tive of  Persia,  but  naturalized  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  being  now  abundant  on  the  sea  coast 
from  Marseilles  to  Genoa,  and  throughout  Ita- 
ly. The  leaves  of  the  myrtle  are  sempervirent, 
of  a  rich  dark  green  tint,  ovate,  lanceolate,  or 


acute.  They  are  covered  with  pellucid  dots, 
which  secrete  a  highly  fragrant  volatile  oiL 
From  the  axils  of  the  leaf  issues  a  solitary  pedicel 
with  2  linear  bractioles,  and  bearing  on  its  sum- 
mit a  single  flower  with  a  5-cleft  calyx,  6  white 
petals,  numerous  stamens,  and  one  style,  which 
.  is  succeeded  by  a  somewhat  globose  berry  of 
2  to  8  cells.  The  common  myrtle  (myrtus 
communis,  linn.),  the  most  northern  species 
of  the  order,  is  the  type  of  the  natural  order 
myrtaceoB,  which  comprises  a  great  many  genera, 
natives  of  hot  countries  both  within  and  with- 
out the  tropics.  A  woody  texture  belongs  to 
all  the  myrtle  tribe,  but  the  habits  this  assumes 
vary  greatly,  as  De  Candolle  observes,  from 
the  M.  nummularia,  which  spreads  over  the  soil 
in  the  Falkland  islands  as  the  thyme  does  in 
Europe,  to  the  immense  eucalypti  of  Australia, 
which  are  among  the  most  gigantic  trees  of  that 
continent.  The  common  myrtle  in  its  usual 
size  and  height  gives  us  however  a  good  idea  of 
the  average  size  of  the  majority  of  the  myrta- 
ccce.  Some  myrtles  in  the  vicinity  of  London 
have  been  known  as  trained  plants  to  reach  a 
height  of  10  to  20  feet,  and  an  equal  width. 
At  Oobham  hall  in  Kent  are  several  specimens 
80  feet  high.  The  myrtle  oannot,  however,  be 
considered  as  more  than  a  half-hardy  shrub 
in  Great  Britain.  It  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  16th  century;  Gerard  knew  the 
myrtle  in  cultivation  as  early  as  1697.  Pliny 
informs  us  that  it  was  a  rare  plant  in  Italy  in 
his  day;  he,  however,  makes  mention  of  11 
sorts,  and  remarks  that  the  most  odoriferous 
grew  in  Egypt.  In  the  United  States  the  myr- 
tle is  usually  treated  as  a  pot  plant,  or  when 
large  grown  in  tubs,  for  removal  into  the  cellar 
on  approach  of  winter.  De  Oandolle's  arrange- 
ment of  the  kinds  of  myrtle  is  considered  the 
best.  According  to  that,  there  are  two  species, 
viz. :  1,  M.  melanocarpa,  or  black-fruited,  com- 
mon in  gardens,  where  are  varieties  of  it  with 
double  flowerg  and  variegated  foliago,  and  also 
embracing  the  broad-leaved  or  Roman  myrtle, 
the  box-leaved,  the  upright  or  Italian,  the  or- 
ange-leaved, the  acute-leaved  or  Portugal,  the 
broad-leaved  Dutch,  and  the  thyme-leaved  myr- 
tles; and  2,  the  white-berried,  M,  leucocarpa, 
native  of  Greeoe  and  the  Balearic  isles,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  rather  large,  edible,  with  a  grateful 
smell  and  taste.  There  are  several  striped- 
leaved  sorts  known  in  Europe,  of  much  beauty.  ' 
All  the  varieties  propagate  readily  by  cuttings 
and  from  Beeds.  The  cuttings  should  be  struck 
in  sand,  or  peat  and  sand,  and  covered  in  the 
process  with  a  bell  glass. — The  myrtle  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  held  in  high 
esteem  for  its  beauty,  supposed  virtues,  and 
medicinal  qualities.  It  was  employed  as  a 
symbol  of  authority,  and  entwined  with  laurel 
for  wreaths  in  the  triumphs  of  bloodless  victo- 
ry and  of  the  Olympic  and  other  games.  The 
buds  and  berries  were  used  as  spices,  and  the 
latter  are  still  employed  in  Tuscany  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  pepper.  A  wine  made  from  the 
myrtle  was  called  myrtidcmum.   In  Greece  the 
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berries  are  administered  to  little  children  for 
treatment  of  diarrhoea.  The  eau  d'ange,  a  sort 
of  perfume  sold  in  France,  is  distilled  from 
the  flowers.  Medicinal  qualities  reside  in  the 
astringent  nature  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
plant ;  and  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  south  of 
France  the  bark  is  used  in  tanning. — There  are 
some  other  species  occasionally  met  with  in 
oolleotions,  such  as  M.  tomentosa,  a  native  of 
China,  with  rose-colored  flowers,  and  M.  myr- 
vmoide8,  a  native  of  the  colder  parts  of  Peru. 
The  order  of  myrtleworts  (myrtacece)  is  of 
much  interest,  embracing  as  it  does  the  pome- 
granate, the  guava,  the  clove,  the  pimento  or 
allspice,  and  many  trees  producing  valuable 
gums  and  important  astringents. 

MYSIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  N.  W.  di- 
vision of  Asia  Minor,  the  boundaries  of  which 
greatly  varied  at  different  periods.  In  the  time 
of  the  early  Roman  emperors  it  was  bounded 
N.  by  the  Propontis  (sea  of  Marmora),  £.  in  part 
by  the  Bithynian  Olympus,  S.  E.  by  Phrygia, 
S.  by  Lydia,  W.  by  the  jEg»an,  and  N.  W.  by 
the  Hellespont  (strait  of  Dardanelles).  It  thus 
included,  among  other  territories,  those  of 
Troas  in  the  N.  W.,  and  Teuthrania  (which  in- 
cluded Pergamus),  as  well  as  the  Grecian 
coast  land  of  JSolis,  in  the  S.  W.  Mysia  was  for 
the  most  part  mountainous,  the  principal  ranges 
within  its  boundaries  being  Mt.  Ida  in  Troas, 
Mt.  Temnus,  which  extended  from  the  former 
to  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  dividing  the  country 
into  two  unequal  parts,  and  Mt.  Olympus  on 
the  north-eastern  or  Bithynian  border.  Of  the 
principal  rivers,  the  Caicus  and  Evenus  flowed 
into  the  Elaitio  gulf,  on  the  S.  W.  corner;  the 
Satnois  into  the  ^Egsean,  N.  of  Cape  Lectum; 
the  Scamanderand  Simois,  renowned  in  Trojan 
legends,  into  the  Hellespont,  near  Cape  Sigeum ; 
the  Granicus,  on  the  banks  of  which  Alexander 
the  Great  achieved  his  first  victory  over  the 
Persians  (334  B.  C),  the  JEsepus,  Tarsius,  Ma- 
cestus,  and  Rhyndacus,  into  the  Propontis. 
The  largest  gulf  was  that  of  Adramyttium  (now 
Adramyti)  on  the  ^Egsaan,  opposite  the  island 
of  Lesbos.  Mysia  is  more  renowned  in  legend- 
ary traditions  than  in  history,  the  chief  inter- 
est attaching  to  the  territories  of  Troas,  Perga- 
mus, and  the  JEoli&n  confederacy.  Having 
been  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Persians,  of  Alexander  the  Great,  his  general 
Lysimachus,  and  the  Seleucidsa,  it  was  assigned 
by  the  Romans,  after  their  victory  over  Anti- 
oohus  the  Great  (190),  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  which  had  previously  been  formed 
from  one  of  its  parts,  and  with  the  whole  of 
that  kingdom  was  bequeathed  to  the  Roman 
republio  by  King  Attalus  III.,  thus  becoming  a 
part  of  the  proconsular  provinoe  of  Asia  (133). 

MYSORE,  a  semi-independent  native  state 
in  the  S.  of  India,  within  the  geographical 
limits  of  the  presidency  of  Madras,  situated 
between  lat.  11°  and  15°  N. ;  area,  80,886  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  8,460,696.  The  state  is  divided  into 
8  distriots,  Chitteldroog,  Bednore,  and  Seringa- 
patam ;  the  chief  towns  are  Bangalore,  Mysore, 


and  Seringapatam.  The  country  consists  of  a 
table-land  elevated  about  8,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Cavery,  Tumbudra,  Vedawati,  and  the  N.  and 
S.  Pennar.  There  are  no  natural  lakes,  but 
many  large  tanks  and  artificial  reservoirs  in 
the  high  grounds.  Some  of  the  mountains  at- 
tain a  height  of  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
level  of  the  table-land  is  interrupted  in  places 
by  large  masses  of  granite,  rpunded  in  their 
outlines,  standings  single  or  in  clusters.  The 
climate  is  healthful.  Mysore  not  only  produces 
the  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  other  parts 
of  India,  but  also  many  of  those  belonging  to 
the  temperate  regions.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  surface  is  covered  with  jungle,  but  the 
country  appears  to  have  been  formerly  in  a 
much  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  at  pres- 
ent. Rice,  sugar  cane,  ruggy,  a  species  of 
coarse  grain,  and  wheat  are  the  chief  crops 
raised.  The  betel  tree  and  the  plant  from 
which  castor  oil  is  made  thrive  well.  Carbon- 
ate of  soda,  salt,  and  iron  are  found.  The  in- 
habitants are  principally  Hindoos,  though  there 
are  many  Mohammedans.  Coarse  blankets, 
woollen  carpets,  shawls,  and  cottons  are  manu- 
factured.— Mysore  is  mentioned  in  the  Hindoo 
mythological  writings ;  but  the  earliest  authen- 
tic history  of  the  country  which  we  possess 
commences  with  the  Mohammedan  invasion  in 
1826,  when  the  kingdom  was  incorporated  with 
the  empire  of  Delhi.  The  affairs  of  that  em- 
pire soon  afterward  falling  into  confusion,  My- 
sore was  lost,  and  some  Hindoos  escaping  from 
.Mohammedan  persecution  in  the  N.  founded  a 
city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tumbudra,  which  is 
now  called  Byayanagai.  This  new  state  com- 
prised nearly  the  whole  of  Mysore  and  part  of 
the  Oarnatri ;  but  in  1565  its  ruler,  Ram  Rajah, 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  army  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan confederation,  and  his  capital  taken 
and  depopulated.  A  Mysorean  chief,  named 
Rajah  Wadeyar,  acquired  possession  of  the  fort 
and  island  of  Seringapatam,  and  his  successors, 
by  a  career  of  aggression,  toward  the  close  of 
the  17th  century,  had  extended  their  authority 
over  the  whole  table-land  of  Mysore.  In  1781 
the  minister  deposed  the  rajah,  and  in  1749 
Hyder  Ali  made  his  appearance  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  army  of  Mysore.  •  Upon  the  death  of 
Tippoo  Sultan  in  1799,  the  British  annexed  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  dominions  to  their 
Indian  possessions,  and  allotted  the  territory 
now  known  as  Mysore  to  the  descendant  of  the 
rajah  who  had  been  supplanted  by  Hyder;  bat 
though  the  government  of  Mysore  is  nominally 
in  the  hands  of  a  native  prince,  it  is  in  reality 
vested  in  the  British  resident  at  his  court,  ap- 
pointed under  the  Madras  presidency.  (See 
Htdbb  Ali,  Tifpoo  Sultan,  and  Sertngapa- 
tam.)— Mysore,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  lat. 
12°  19'  tf .  and  long.  76°  42'  E. ;  pop.  54,729. 
It  is  enclosed  with  an  earth  wall.  The  fort, 
which  contains  the  rajah's  palace,  is  a  European 
structure.  .The  principal  traders  and  bankers 
reside  in  it. 
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MYSTERIES  (Gr.  fiyorypta,  from  pv<»,  to 
shut  the  lips,  to  keep  silence),  ceremonies  in 
ancient  religions  to  which  only  the  initiated 
were  admitted.  Little  is  certain  concerning 
them  except  the  fact  of  their  existence  and  im- 
portance, and  their  prominence  in  modern 
speculations  on  the  history  of  ancient  religions. 
They  may  he  obscurely  traced  in  the  early 
Orient,  in  the  rites  of  Isis  and  Osiris  in  Egypt, 
in  the  Persian  Mithraic  solemnities,  and  in  the 
festivals  introduced  into  Greece  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus  and  Oyhele ;  the  rites  of  Hel- 
lenic worship  culminated  in  them  in  divers 
forms  and  places,  from  the  traditional  age  of 
the  Samothracian  divinities  till  the  time  of  the 
Neo-Platonio  philosophers ;  and  they  lingered 
through  the  decline  of  Rome,  and  perhaps  left 
their  traces  in  the  ceremonies  of  free  masonry. 
Hellenic  paganism  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
centrated in  the  Elensinian  and  other  mys- 
teries the  essence  of  its  faith,  and  there  sur- 
rounded it  with  the  most  splendid  symbolical 
ritual.  They  were  called  indiscriminately  in 
Greek  fivorrjpia,  opyia,  and  re Af  rat,  and  in  Latin 
initia,  with  reference  respectively  to  the  mys- 
tical and  secret  nature  of  the  ceremonies,  to 
the  enthusiasm  which  they  inspired  in  the  vo- 
taries, to  the  edifioation  which  resulted  from 
them,  and  to  the  initiation  which  they  promised 
into  a  new  life.  They  consisted,  in  general, 
of  rites  of  purification  and  expiation,  of  sacri- 
fices and  processions,  of  ecstatic  or  orgiastic 
songs  and  dances,  of  nocturnal  festivals  fit  to 
impress  the  imagination,  and  of  spectacles  de- 
signed to  excite  the  most  diverse  emotions,  ter- 
ror and  trust,  sorrow  and  joy,  hope  and  despair. 
The  principal  subject  of  the  representations 
was  the  legends  of  particular  divinities,  their 
abode  and  passion  on  the  earth,  their  descent 
into  Hades  and  death,  their  return  and  resur- 
rection, thus  symbolizing  at  once  human  des- 
tiny and  the  order  of  nature.  The  celebration 
was  chiefly  by  symbolical  acts  and  spectacles ; 
yet  sacred,  mystical  words,  formulas,  fragments 
of  liturgies,  or  hymns  were  also  employed. 
There  were  also  certain  objects,  with  which 
occult  meanings,  that  were  imparted  to  the 
initiated,  were  associated,  or  which  were  used 
in  the  various  ceremonies  in  the  ascending 
scale  of  initiation,  such  as  the  phallus,  cteis,  cy- 
eeon,  cistus,  calathvs,  thyrsus,  flambeau,  serpent, 
tympanum,  <fec,  according  to  the  different  mys- 
teries. That  any  esoteric  abstract  dogmas 
were  thus  perpetuated,  that  any  superior  doc- 
trine, cosmological,  physical,  metaphysical,  or 
moral,  was  communicated  to  the  initiated,  is 
according  to  the  best  contemporary  critics  not 
proven,  though  the  reverse  was  universally 
supposed  by  the  scholars  of  the  last  century. 
They  probably  gave  a  figurative  and  symbolical 
instead  of  a  direct  and  dogmatic  instruction. 
Founded  on  the  adoration  of  nature,  the  forces 
and  phenomena  of  which  were  conceived  by 
the  imagination  and  transformed  into  the  char- 
acters of  the  mythology,  they  appealed  to  the 
eye  rather  than  the  reason.    They  were  de- 


signed by  imposing  and  mysterious  external 
splendor  to  create  more  vital  and  effective  im- 
pressions from  the  symbols,  sentiments,  and 
ideas  which  belonged  to  the  current  system 
of  mythical  dogma  and  legend.  The  sacred 
phrases,  the  anopprp-a  concerning  which  silence 
was  imposed,  were  themselves  symbolical  le- 
gends, and  not  statements  of  speculative  truths. 
The  most  diverse  theories  have  been  suggested 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Hellenic  mysteries. 
According  to  the  older  critics,  as  Warburton, 
Faber,  St.  Croix,  Schelling,  and  Creuzer,  they 
were  the  ceremonies  of  a  secret  order,  possess- 
ing a  higher  and  peculiar  wisdom,  which  was 
derived  either  from  the  Hebrew  revelation 
through  Phoenician  colonization,  or  from  an 
original  revelation  to  mankind  through  Indian 
and  Egyptian  traditions.  Oreuzer  supposes 
them  to  have  been  introduced  at  the  dawn  of 
Greek  civilization,  to  which  they  furnished  the 
religious  impulse,  to  have  been  originally  the 
public  religion,  but  after  die  modifications 
caused  by  Hellenic  hero  worship  to  have  been 
transformed  into  secret  rites,  in  connection  with 
which  were  preserved,  veiled  in  symbols  and 
legends,  the  higher  meanings  of  the  mythology, 
which  were  finally  interpreted  in  abstract  for- 
mulas by  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophers.  On 
the  other  hand,  Yoss  maintained  that  the  mys- 
teries were  founded  by  priests  with  the  design 
of  changing  the  genius  of  the  national  religion 
by  innovations  from  the  East  or  by  their  own 
inventions,  and  that  they  thus  embodied  ra- 
tionalistic improvements  and  an  artificial  sym- 
bolism instead  of  older  traditions.  Lobeck  at- 
tributes their  origin  to  the  sacra  gmtilicia,  the 
private  religious  ceremonials  of  families,  tribes, 
corporations,  which  were  exclusive  rather  than 
secret,  possessing  no  peculiar  theological  or 
moral  doctrines,  and  attaining  to  national  emi- 
nence only  by  extraordinary  ritual  splendor. 
The  latest  and  most  elaborate  researches  on 
the  subject  are  by  Preller,  who  refers  them  ul- 
timately to  the  worship  of  the  infernal  divin- 
ities in  the  Pelasgio  period,  the  transformation 
of  which  into  mysteries  was  rather  due  to  germs 
of  mysticism  contained  in  itself  than  to  perse- 
cution by  Hellenic  conquerors.  The  antagonism 
of  the  mystical  to  the  mythical  cultus  he  founds 
on  the  ethnological  distinction  between  the 
Pelasgi  and  the  Hellenes,  the  former  of  whom 
opposed  to  the  Homeric  anthropomorphism  a 
religion  of  symbols  and  allegories,  which  was 
preserved  in  the  mysteries,  and  in  which  poly- 
theism approached  nearest  to  the  ideas  which 
were  to  triumph  in  Christianity.  Thus  origi- 
nated, they  borrowed  divers  oriental  elements 
from  the  Orphic  priesthood,  from  the  Egyptian 
worship  of  Isis  and  Serapis  and  the  Persian 
worship  of  Mithra,  combining  the  superstitions 
of  the  East  and  the  West,  the  excesses  of  reli- 
gious emotion  and  philosophical  speculation,  as- 
trology, magic,  and  finally  Neo-Platonic  theurgy 
and  ecstasy. — The  oldest  of  the  Hellenic  mys- 
teries are  believed  to  be  those  of  the  Cabiri  in 
Samothrace  and  Lemnos,  which  were  renowned 
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through  the  whole  period  of  pagan  antiqui- 
ty. Though  they  were  only  less  august  than 
the  Eleusinian,  nothing  is  certain  concerning 
them,  and  even  the  names  of  the  divinities  are 
known  to  us  only  by  the  profanation  of  Mna- 
seas.  According  to  Schelling,  the  Cabiri  were 
remotely  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  formed  a  coun- 
cil of  gods  in  an  ascending  scale,  terminating  in 
the  Supreme  Being  as  unity,  who  combined  to- 
gether in  a  symbolical  creation  of  the  world 
by  a  sort  of  magical  operation,  in  which  the 
initiated  also  took  part.  The  object  of  the 
mysteries  was  to  exalt  the  initiated  to  Cabiric 
dignity.  The  harmonious  motions  of  the  plan- 
ets emblemize  this  union  of  gods  and  men. 
Weloker  supposed  that  they  were  instituted  to 
oelebrate  fire  as  the  principle  of  the  universe, 
Faber  that  they  commemorated  mutilated  tra- 
ditions of  the  deluge ;  Muller  found  in  the  Cabiri 
the  symbols  of  an  eternal  creator,  an  eternal 
destroyer,  and  a  delusive  and  ever  changing 
nature ;  Maury  and  others  believe  them  to  have 
been  the  demiurgic  divinities  of  Phoenician 
navigators;  and  Finnur  Magnusson  attempts 
to  trace  a  connection  between  them  and  the 
kobolds  of  the  northern  mythology. — The  Eleu- 
sinian were  the  most  venerable  of  the  mysteries, 
and  in  every  period  of  classical  antiquity  com- 
manded the  homage  alike  of  the  most  distin- 
guished poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and 
statesmen.  All  the  resources  of  art  were  em- 
ployed to  contribute  to  their  splendor.  "  Hap- 
py," says  Pindar,  "  is  he  who  has  beheld  them, 
and  descends  beneath  the  hollow  earth;  he 
knows  the  end,  he  knows  the  divine  origin  of 
life."  They  comprised  a* long  series  of  cere- 
monies, concluding  with  complete  initiation  or 
perfection.  The  fundamental  legend,  on  which 
the  ritual  was  founded,  was  the  search  of  the 
goddess  Ceres  for  her  daughter  Proserpine,  her 
sorrows  and  her  joys,  her  descent  into  Hades, 
and  her  return  into  the  realm  of  light.  The 
rites  were  thought  to  prefigure  the  Scenes  of  a 
future  life.  The  same  symbol  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Thesmophoria,  which  were  not 
like  the  Eleusinia  a  local  institution,  and 
which  honored  Ceres  especially  in  the  charac- 
ter of  lawgiver ;  they  were  celebrated  exclu- 
sively by  married  women.  The  Eleusinia 
dwelt  on  the  changes  of  the  seed  of  corn  under 
the  figure  of  the  loss  of  Proserpine,  and  her 
ultimate  return  to  her  searching  mother,  vicis- 
situdes which  symbolize  the  course  of  nature 
and  the  destiny  of  the  soul ;  the  Thesmopho- 
ria were  occupied  rather  with  the  mother 
than  daughter,  and  celebrated  the  maternity 
of  the  goddess  of  the  earth.  It  is  probable  that 
initiation  into  the  Thesmophoria  was  designed 
to  protect  against  the  dangers  of  childbirth,  as 
the  Eleusinia  protected  against  the  perils  of 
the  lower  world,  and  the  Samothracian  against 
the  perils  of  the  sea. — The  Orphic  and  Diony- 
■  siac  mysteries  prevailed  from  the  time  of  the 
Pisistratide,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  religious  institutions  and  life  of  antiqui- 
ty.   They  seem  to  have  designed  a  reformation 


of  the  popular  religion.  Founded  upon  the 
worship  of  the  Thracian  Dionysus  or  Bacchus, 
who  was  the  personification  at  once  of  raptu- 
rous pleasure  and  of  deep  sorrow  for  human 
miseries,  unlike  the  earlier  popular  Dionysia 
they  tended  to  ascetic  rather  than  orgiastic  prac- 
tices. Christian  priests  and  philosophers  of  the 
Alexandrian  school  ascribed  to  the  Orphic  fra- 
ternity a  complete  system  of  mystical  doctrine, 
but  little  of  the  literature  in  which  this  was 
embodied  is  so  ancient  as  the  time  of  Plato.  It 
is  certain,,  however,  that  there  was  a  union  of 
the  Pythagorean  and  Orphic  associations  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  former  from  Magna  Grav 
cia,  that  an  Orphio  theogony  was  in  vogue 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  Homer  and  Hesiod 
prior  to  the  Persian  war,  and  that  more  hope- 
ful views  of  the  destiny  of  the  soul  were  enter- 
tained, founded  upon  the  expected  succession 
of  Bacchus  to  Jupiter  in  the  government  of 
the  world,  and  the  consequent  restoration  of 
the  golden  age.  The  Orphic  mysteries,  unlike 
those  that  were  ,more  ancient  and  popular, 
were  specially  designed  for  doctrinal  inculca- 
tion. Other  mysteries  were  those  of  Zeus  or 
Jupiter  in  Crete,  of  Hera  or  Juno  in  Argolia, 
of  Athena  or  Minerva  in  Athens,  of  Artemis 
or  Diana  in  Arcadia,  of  Hecate  in  iEgina,  and 
of  Rhea  in  Phrygia.  The  worship  of  the  last 
under  different  names  prevailed  in  divers  forms 
and  places  in  Greece  and  the  East,  and  was 
associated  with  the  orgiastic  rites  of  the  Cory- 
bantes. — More  important  were  the  Persian 
and  Roman  mysteries  of  Mithra,  who  appears 
in  the  Zend-Avesta  as  the  chief  of  the  izeds  or 
angels,  as  the  conqueror  of  tyrants  and  demons, 
giving  safety  to  towns  and  fertility  to  lands,  as 
the  genius  of  love  and  truth,  and  mediator  be- 
tween Ormuzd  and  men.  He  resembles  the 
demiurgic  Eros  of  the  theogony  of  Hesiod,  and 
his  origin  has  been  referred  to  the  Assyrian  My- 
litta  or  Alitta,  the  goddess  of  night,  destiny,  and 
fortune.  She  was  the  mother  of  two  divinities, 
Baab  Mylitta  and  Ahriman,  and  was  herself 
confounded  with  the  first,  whose  name  was 
changed  by  the  Persians  into  Mithra,  and  who 
is  therefore  sometimes  represented  as  feminine* 
Little  is  known  of  Mithraicism  till  it  appeared 
in  Rome  as  a  mysterious  and  secret  worship 
about  the  beginning  of  the  2d  Christian  cen- 
tury, from  which  date  memorials  of  it  remain. 
It  was  propagated  by  Chaldean  and  Syrian 
priests,  who  spread  themselves  throughout  the 
empire  and  were  received  with  great  favor,  be- 
ing most  honored  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 
The  austerity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Mithraic 
mysteries,  the  real  perils  of  initiation  which 
neophytes  were  obliged  to  encounter,  the  title 
of  soldier  of  Mithra  whioh  was  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  the  crowns  which  were  offered  to 
them  after  the  combats  preceding  every  grade 
of  advancement,  were  among  the  peculiarities 
which  gave  to  these  rites  a  military  and  belli- 
cose character.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
Roman  soldiers  eagerly  sought  initiation  into 
them.  According  to  some  authors,  the  Mithraic 
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doctrine  was  derived  from  the  astronomical 
religion  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  its  fundamental 
dogma  was  the  transmigration  of  souls  under 
the  influence  of  the  7  planets,  over  whose 
operations  Mithra  presided.  The  design  of  the 
solemnities  was  by  purification  to  render  his 
votaries  worthy  of  admission  into  the  seventh 
heaven.  The  initiated  were  subjected  to  the 
severest  trials,  to  celibacy,  fasting,  and  other 
practices  which  were  probably  adopted  from 
the  Christian  religion.  The  whole  fraternity 
was  divided  into  7  classes  or  grades,  which 
were  named  successively  soldiers,  lions,  hya>- 
nas,  &c.,  after  animals  sacred  to  the  god.  Each 
class  was  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  costume 
and  offered  peouliar  sacrifices,  which  were 
sometimes  human  victims.  The  sacrifice  of 
the  bull  was  characteristic  of  his  worship.  On  t 
the  monuments  which  have  been  found  in 
Italy,  the  Tyrol,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  in- 
scribed Deo  Mithra  Soli  Invictoy  Mithra  is 
usually  represented  as  a  young  man,  in  a  flow- 
ing robe,  surrounded  with  mystical  figures, 
seated  on  a  bull,  which  he  is  pressing  down, 
or  into  which  he  is  plunging  the  sacrificial 
knife.  A  dog,  a  serpent,  a  scorpion,  and  a 
lion  are  arranged  near  him.  Nothing  is  cer- 
tain concerning  the  signification  of  this  scene. 
By  an  ingenious  symbolism,  founded  on  the 
Assyrian  astronomical  and  cosmological  theo- 
ries, Lajard  arbitrarily  develops  the  Mithraio 
theology,  which  he  regards  as  the  foundation 
of  the  religious  doctrines  .of  antiquity  from 
India  to  Rome.  TertuHian  and  other  fathers 
of  the  church  discovered  a  resemblance  be- 
tween several  of  the  Mithraio  and  Christian 
dogmas  and  ceremonies.  During  the  decline  of 
paganism  the  mysteries -of  Mithra  were  com- 
bined with  the  theurgic  doctrines  of  the  school 
of  Alexandria,  and  he  was  one  of  the  divinities 
honored  by  the  votaries  of  the  great  Eleusin- 
ian  goddesses,  when  the  hierophant  was  con- 
sulted by  the  emperor  Julian.  Confounded 
with  Sabazius,  Attys,  Zagreus,  and  Bacchus, 
his  worship  lost  its  distinctive  and  peculiar 
character,  and  was  easily  extinguished  under 
Constantine  and  Theodosius,  with  the  other 
mysteries,  against  which  the  Christian  fathers 
waged  a  violent  warfare  as  the  last  refuse  of 
paganism. — See  Creuzer,  Synibolik  und  Mytho- 
togie  (1810-'12),  translated  into  Frenoh  with 
elaborate  annotations  by  Guigniaut  and  others 
(1825-'86) ;  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus  (1880) ;  Prel- 
ler,  Mysteria,  in  Pauly's  Beal-micyhlopddie 
(1851) ;  Sainte-Croix,  Recherches  historiques  et 
critiques  sur  les  mysihes  du  paganism*,  edited 
by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  (Paris,  1817) ;  limbourg- 
Brouwer,  Eistoire  de  la  civilisation  des  Grecs 
(Groningen,  1888-'41) ;  Maury,  Eistoire  des  re- 
ligions de  la  Grice  antique  (1857);  Seel,  Die 
Mithra  Geheimni&se  wahrend  der  tor-  und  urch- 
ristlichen  &»*(Aarau,  1828) ;  K  Muller,  Fine 
vergleicJtende  uebersicht  der  ber&hmteren  Mith- 
rischen  Denkm&ler  (Wiesbaden,  1888) ;  and  La- 
jard, Recherches  sur  le  culte  public  et  let  mysteres 
de  Mithra  (Paris,  1847-'8). 


MYSTERIES,  mediaeval  dramas.    See  Meba- 
olbs  and  Moralities. 

MYSTICISM  (Gr.  fivtmicos,  from  /uw«,  to  shut 
the  lips  or  eyes),  in  philosophy  and  theology, 
the  doctrine  that  by  means  of  an  inward  illumi- 
nation and  feeling,  transcending  the  efforts  of 
faith  and  of  reason,  we  may  immediately  know, 
commune  with,  and  cooperate  with  the  Deity. 
It  ignores  the  divine  manifestations,  whether 
in  the  signs  of  nature  or  in  the  ideas  and  pro- 
cesses of  the  soul,  and  claims  the  direct  and 
delightful  union  of  man  with  God  without  any 
intermediation  whatever.  It  teaches  that  the 
sovereign  good  is  the  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  God ;  that  by  our  natural  faculties  we  are, 
wholly  incapable  of  this  attainment;  that  to 
confess  the  futility  of  our  nature  is  at  once  the 
conclusion  of  science  and  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom ;  that  we  inherit  divine  gifts  only  by  con- 
temning the  world,  quelling  the  passions,  es- 
caping from  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  aban- 
doning knowledge  and  reason,  fleeing  even 
from  ourselves,  transported  by  a  preternatural 
inspiration,  which  is  God  in  the  soul.  It  im- 
plies the  silence  of  sense,  reason,  and  conscience, 
and  the  extinction  of  personality,  in  a  state  of 
mysterious  inward  vision  and  passive  bliss. 
"No  one,"  says  Philo,  "can  understand  this 
migration  of  the  perfect  soul  to  the  eternal,  not 
even  he  to  whom  it  happens;  the  soul  can 
convey  no  idea  of  the  ineffable  blessings  which 
it  shares,  for  it  is  wholly  possessed  by  the  spirit  , 
of  God."  In  this  state  of  ecstasy  all  disquiet, 
effort,  and  pain  cease;  the  soul  loses  itself  in 
the  divine  grace  which  fills  it,  and  is  but  an  in- 
strument under  the  touch  of  Deity.  The  ideal 
of  virtue  and  sanctity  thus  becomes  a  devout 
illumination,  a  blind  abandonment  of  personal 
qualities  for  contemplation  without  thought 
and  for  prayer  almost  without  consciousness. 
In  some  of  the  forms  of  mysticism  it  is  by  dis- 
interested and  intense  love,  rather  than  utter 
self-abandonment,  that  the  divine  nnion  is  ac- 
complished. But  they  are  universally  charac- 
terized by  contempt  of  the  reason  and  of  intel- 
lectual processes  as  ineffective  and  illusive,  and 
by  a  tendency  to  asoetio  or  theurgic  practices. 
— From  the  earliest  periods  mysticism  has 
commonly  characterized  oriental  religions  and 
speculations.  Pantheism,  absorption  into  the 
infinite,  and  the  extinction  of  self  in  a  sort  of 
divine  trance  are  taught  and  illustrated  in  much 
of  the  ancient  Hindoo  literature,  particularly 
in  the  heroic  poem  of  the  Bhagaoat-Gita. 
Soofeeism  is  the  principal  mystical  doctrine  of 
Mohammedanism,  and  is  traced  by  Sylvestre  de 
Sacy  to  an  ancient  Persian  sect.  The  mystical 
tendency  of  the  East,  apparent  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  Egyptians,  probably  modified  the  Pytha- 
gorean discipline.  The  Orphic  priesthood  and 
some  of  the  Greek  mysteries  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  the  doctrine,  which  became  a 
prominent  characteristic  of  Neo-Platonism,  es- 
pecially of  the  writings  attributed  to  Iamblichus 
and  Hermes  Trismegistus.  It  was  introduced 
into  Christianity  by  the  Alexandrian  theolo- 
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gians,  and  the  books  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  present  a  complete  mystical  system 
of  mingled  Christianity  and  Platonism.  There 
are,  according  to  him,  three  steps  to  the  goal 
of  Christian  attainment:  1,  purification,  freeing 
the  sonl  from  the  bonds  of  nature ;  2,  illumina- 
tion, in  which  the  disenthralled  soul  begins  its 
new  life ;  and  8,  perfection,  or  an  ecstatic  ex- 
istence in  God,  the  highest  manifestations  of 
which  are  in  prophecy  and  miraculous  works. 
From  him  proceeded  tjie  scholastic  mysticism, 
the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  develop- 
ment of  whioh  were  St.  Bernard  and  Hugo  de 
St.  Victor,  the  former  treating  particularly  of 
the  rapture  of  divine  love,  and  the  latter  of 
the  ecstasy  of  contemplation.  The  German 
mystics,  Eokart  and  Tauler,  gave  to  the  doc- 
trine a  more  legitimate  ethical  character,  by 
dwelling  upon  sin  instead  of  finiteness  as  the 
cause  of  evil.  Some  of  the  monastio  institu- 
tions, the  visions  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Hil- 
degard,  Angela  of  Foligno,  and  Catharine  of 

.  Sienna,  and  the  Gnostic,  Manichsean,  Paulician, 
Bogomile,  Catharist,  and  Beguin  sects,  illustrat- 
ed more  or  less  distinctly  the  mystical  tenden- 

'  oy.  The  same  tendency  appeared  at  the  dawn 
of  modern  philosophy  in  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
Paracelsus,  Bruno,  and  Campanella,  who  sought 
a  preternatural  knowledge  of  the  secrets  and 
mastery  over  the  elements  of  nature.  The 
mysterious  order  of  the  Rosicrucians  was  be- 
lieved to  follow  in  the  same  direction,  to  possess 
a  whole  body  of  arcana,  secretly  transmitted 
from  immemorial  antiquity,  and  to  perform 
divers  miracles  by  means  of  elixirs  and  theur- 

Sical  symbols.  There  is,  however,  no  certain 
istory  of  the  Rosicrucians.  The  mysticism 
of  Jacob  Bohme,  whom  Hegel  calls  the  first 
representative  German  philosopher,  had  refer- 
ence to  theology  instead  of  natural  science. 
In  Spain,  St.  Theresa  and  John  of  the  Cross 
were  both  celebrated  for  their  raptures,  and 
the  writings  of  the  first  still  hold  a  high  place 
in  ascetic  literature.  The  system  known  as 
quietism  came  into  vogue  in  the  17th  century, 
being  maintained  in  France  by  Mme.  Guyon 
and  in  Italy  by  the  Spanish  priest  Molinos ;  it 
was  for  a  time  defended  by  Fenelon,  but  the 
powerful  opposition  of  Bossuet  effected  its 
ecclesiastical  condemnation.  A  moderate  and 
refined  mysticism  appears  in  the  English  Pla- 
tonists  Henry  More,  Norris,  Gale,  and  Cud- 
worth  ;  and  the  later  writings  of  William  Law 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  developing  the  doctrines 
of  Bdhme.  The  romantic  school  in  Germany 
caused  a  revival  of  the  doctrine  in  literature, 
philosophy,  and  religion,  its  most  prominent 
representatives  in  each  being Novalis,  Schelling, 
and  Gdrres.  The  last  defined  it  as  u  vision  by 
means  of  a  higher  light,  and  action  under  a 
higher  freedom,"  and  regarded  it  as  the  highest 
attainment  of  Christian  culture.— See  Gdrres, 
Dis  ChriMiehe  Mystik  (1886-'42);  Noack,  Die 
GhrUUicke  Mystik  (1858)  ;  Schmidt,  Essai  sur 
Us  mystiques du  XI  V'sitcle  (1886);  andVaugh- 
an,  "  Hours  with  the  Mystics"  (1856). 


MYTHOLOGY  (Gr.  /tufas,  a  saying,  and 
Xoyor,  science),  the  science  of  myths,  of  the 
narratives  of  the  deeds  and  destinies  of  gods 
and  heroes  in  ante-historical  periods.  Myths 
are  figurative  representations  of  events  or  ideas 
in  the  garb  of  history ;  they  develop  them- 
selves spontaneously  and  unartificially  in  the 
consciousness  of  a  primitive  people,  instead  of 
being  artistic  products  of  design  and  invention ; 
and  they  symbolize  the  forces  and  operations 
of  nature,  under  whose  influence  they  are 
formed,  and  have  an  essentially  religious  char- 
acter. The  myth  proceeds  from  an  idea,  and 
creates  a  fact ;  the  legend  proceeds  from  a  fact, 
in  which  it  discovers  an  idea.  The  one  trans- 
forms poetry,  religion,  or  philosophy  into  his- 
tory ;  the  other  modifies  history  with  reference 
to  conceptions  of  poetry,  religion,  or  philoso- 
phy. Both  are  usually  included  in  mythology 
as  philosophical  or  poetical  and  historical 
myths.  Comparative  philology  marks  as  the 
first  period  in  the  history  of  man  an  age  in 
which  expressions  were  formed  for  the  neces- 
sary ideas  of  the  simplest  life,  in  which  the 
first  steps  were  made  in  the  elaboration  of 
graminar,  but  in  which  language  was  in  the 
main  unorganized  and  undivided.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  second  period,  in  which  at  least 
two  families  of  languages,  the  Semitic  and  the 
Aryan,  advanced  to  a  systematic  grammatical 
development,  with  roots  and  a  method  which 
still  prevail  in  ail  the  dialects  and  national 
idioms  founded  on-  them.  A  third  period  in- 
tervened prior  to  the  earliest  traces  of  national 
history,  which  was  the  age  of  the  formation  of 
myths.  There  were  as  yet  neither  abstract 
nor  collective  nouns,  which  are  fewer  in  num- 
ber the  further  back  we  go  in  the  history  of 
languages ;  and  every  name,  therefore,  desig- 
nated a  definite  individual  object.  Names 
moreover  had  a  termination  expressive  of  gen- 
der, suggestive  of  sex,  neuters  being  of  later 
growth ;  and  therefore  while  language  remained 
in  that  state  it  was  impossible  to  speak  of  what- 
soever object  without  ascribing  to  it  something 
of  an  individual,  active,  sexual,  and  personal 
character.  Thus  personification  characterizes 
a  stage  in  the  formation  of  language  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  myths  in  the  develop- 
ment of  thought.  All  speech  represented  a 
kind  of  unconscious  poetry,  universally  ascrib- 
ing personal  life  to  the  forms  of  nature,  chang- 
ing all  objects  into  powers  and  all  relations 
into  actions.  The  creation  of  every  word  was 
a  poem,  embodying  a  bold  metaphor  or  a  bright 
conception.  The  verbs  also  were  expressive 
of  personal  qualities  and  agency,  and  only  after 
passing  through  a  long  chain  of  vicissitudes 
were  lifeless  auxiliaries  produced  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  abstract  prose.  Thus  the  sunset 
was  conceived  as  the  sun  growing  old,  decay- 
ing, dying ;  the  sunrise,  as  night  giving  birth 
to  a  brilliant  child ;  spring,  as  the  sun  greeting 
the  earth  with  a  warm  embrace,  and  shower- 
ing treasures  into  the  lap  of  nature.  Rivers, 
fountains,   grottos,  forests,  mountains,  rain, 
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storm,  the  ocean,  fire,  thunder,  clouds,  and  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  all  clothed  with  living 
attributes,  and  every  description  of  nature  was 
a  myth.  Every  natural  change  was  a  sign  of 
the  hostile  or  peaceful,  happy  or  ill-omened 
coincidence  of  certain  divinities.  Thus  insti- 
tuted, myths  became  organic  elements  in 
thought  and  remained  as  fossil  poetry  in  lan- 
guage, survived  national  migrations  and  con- 
quests and  triumphed  over  the  advance  of 
knowledge,  were  modified  by  the  contact  of  dif- 
ferent peoples  and  by  poetical  and  philosophical 
treatment,  were  esteemed  the  ultimate  expla- 
nations of  natural  phenomena,  and  constituted 
the  religious  systems  of  the  principal  nations 
of  antiquity. — The  Semitic  races,  says  Benan, 
have  never  had  a  mythology.  From  the  be- 
ginning they  have  not  varied  from  the  concep- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  universe  as  an 
absolute  monarchy,  and  have  seen  in  the  de- 
velopment of  things  only  the  inflexible  accom- 
Slishment  of  the  will  of  a  Supreme  Being.  En- 
owed  with  a  sure  intuition  of  unity,  which  at 
once  without  reason  or  reflection  unveils  the 
Deity,  they  possessed  the  purest  religious  no- 
tions known  in  antiquity.  India  and  Greece 
could* not  by  philosophical  speculation  attain 
to  monotheism,  but  the  Semites  grasped  it  by 
the  instincts  of  their  nature;  and  the  three 
religions  of  greatest  power  in  the  history  of 
western  civilization  sprang  from  them,  from 
Sinai,  Jerusalem,  and  Mecca.  They  could  not 
comprehend  in  the  divine  unity  variety,  plural- 
ity, or  sex,  did  not  lose  the  idea  of  the  infinite 
amid  the  apparent  conflicts  of  nature,  and  with 
little  interest  in  science  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  had  a  special  sense  for  religious  truth. 
This  characteristic  explains  the  absence  of  the 
epopee  from  their  literature.  The  great  poems 
produced  by  Indian,  Persian,  and  Greek  imagi- 
nation were  possible  only  in  a  world  where  the 
boundaries  between  men  and  gods  were  inde- 
terminate, and  conflict  between  them  in  some 
degree  equal,  and  where  revolution  and  pro- 
gress were  known  in  the  divine  dynasties. — 
The  myths  of  greatest  prominence  and  interest 
are  those  of  the  Indo-European  nations.  Be- 
fore the  Aryan  race  was  broken  up  into  nation- 
alities, as  the  Indian,  Greek,  Roman,  Slavio, 
Teutonic,  and  Celtic,  it  had  developed  the  myth- 
ical germs  which  are  now  common  charac- 
teristics of  a  whole  family  of  mythologies,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Indian,  the  Persian, 
the  classical,  and  the  northern.  The  late  my- 
thology of  the  Puranas  and  the  epic  poets  is 
more  peculiarly  Indian,  but  the  elder  Veda  is 
to  comparative  mythology  what  the  San- 
scrit is  to  comparative  grammar.  There  is 
in  it  no  system  of  religion,  there  are  no  settled 
genealogies;  the  same  god  is  sometimes  made 
the  superior,  the  equal,  or  the  inferior  of 
others ;  their  first  conception  is  in  many  cases 
transparent ;  and  the  fresh  and  growing  per- 
sonifications strikingly  contrast  with  the  fully 
developed  and  decaying  myths  of  the  poetry  of 
Homer.    The  Veda  gives  the  real  theogony  of 


the  Aryan  race,  of  which  Hesiod  presents  but  a 
distorted  image.  The  names  of  natural  phe- 
nomena were  gradually  obscured,  personified, 
and  deified ;  but  in  the  Veda  they  are  nomina 
and  not  numinay  masks  without  an  actor,  crea- 
tions of  man  and  not  creative  beings.  The 
body  of  the  language  had  not  yet  become  petri- 
fied, and  the  living  words  which,  when  the  re- 
lations that  they  expressed  had  faded  and  es- 
caped from  perception,  were  to  be  preserved  as 
curiosities  and  to  become  organic  myths,  were 
as  yet  employed  for  the  ordinary  interchange 
of  thought.  The  old  Vedio  mythology  was,  in 
general,  a  worship  of  light.  The  beaming 
tether  which  fills  the  heavenly  spaces  with 
light  was  the  principle  of  life  and  the  impulse 
to  motion.  The  divinities  of  light  were  the 
highest;  as  Indra,  the  god  of  the  starry  firma- 
ment, of  storm,  thunder,  and  lightning ;  Mith- 
ra,  Surya,  Savitar,  and  other  divinities  of  the 
sun ;  Ushas,  the  dawn ;  the  two  Asvins,  the 
heralds  of  the  dawn ;  and  Agni,  the  highly 
honored  god  of  fire.  All  the  phenomena  of 
light  were  regarded  with  reference  to  human 
life ;  the  sun  revives  the  earth,  and  calls  men 
to  prayer  and  sacrifice;  Agni,  as  the  mediator  in 
the  sacrificial  flame,  takes  the  gifts  and  prayers 
of  men  to  the  gods ;  and  the  lightning  of  Indra 
rends  the  clouds  in  order  to  shed  the  blessings 
of  rain.  Such  were  the  fundamental  features 
of  Vedism  before  the  severance  of  the  Aryan 
stook.  Then  the  ancestors  of  the  Celts,  Greeks, 
Italians,  Germans,  and  Slavi  migrated  to  Eu- 
rope, and  after  a  time  other  Aryan  currents 
populated  Persia  and  Hindostan.  Each  nation 
gave  a  peculiar  development  to  the  language, 
customs,  and  religion  which  they  had  possessed 
in  common. — The  following  outline  of  the  prin- 
cipal mythological  systems  mentions  the  more 
prominent  religions  and  divinities,  which  are 
treated  in  detail  under  their  titles  in  special  ar- 
ticles. In  the  post- Vedio  period  first  appears 
the  Hindoo  conception  of  Brahma  as  the  infinite 
author  of  the  universe.  The  pantheism  of  the 
Brahmins  and  the  popular  polytheism  were  de- 
veloped side  by  side.  In  the  age  of  the  great 
epics  the  pantheon  was  already  completed. 
From  the  mass  of  deified  natural  powers  and 
elements  three  gods,  Brahma  the  creator,  Vish- 
nu the  preserver,  and  Siva  the  destroyer,  stood 
forth  preeminent.  The  most  honored  of  the 
subordinate  divinities  are  the  8  Lokapalas,  who 
preside  over  and  protect  the  8  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  Indra,  the  god  of  the  firma- 
ment; Agni,  of  fire;  Yamas,  of  the  lower 
world ;  Surya,  of  the  sun ;  Varuna,  of  water ; 
Purana  or  Vayu,  of  the  wind;  Kuvera,  of 
riches ;  Soma  or  Tshandra,  of  the  moon.  Other 
divinities  are  Kartikeya,  the  leader  of  the 
heavenly  hosts ;  Ganesa,  the  god  of  wisdom ; 
Kamas,  of  love ;  Ganga,  the  goddess  of  the 
Ganges ;  Naradas,  the  messenger  of  the  gods. 
The  principal  female  divinities  are  Saraswati. 
wife  of  Brahma,  protectress  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  especially  of  music ;  and  Kali,  the 
wife  of  Siva,  and  more  than  any  other  an  ob- 
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ject  of  terror.  Among  demigods  and  fictitious 
heroes  of  poetry  are  the  7  or  10  Brahmadikas 
or  Eishis  (seers),  the  greatest  of  whom  is  Dak- 
shas,  the  father  of  the  Asuras  (demons)  by 
Diti,  and  of  the  Devas  (divine  persons)  by 
Aditi.  The  Gandharias  are  the  heavenly  sing- 
ers and  dancers;  the  Apsarasas,  heavenly, 
nymphs;  the  Yakshas,  attendants  of  Kuera,  and 
guardians  of  treasures  in  mountains ;  and  the 
Rakshasas,  hostile  to  men  and  to  everything 
good.  Other  evil  spirits  are  the  Kinnares  and 
the  Pisatshas.  The  three  worlds,  divine,  human, 
and  infernal,  which  now  «xist,  are  not  to  be 
eternal,  but  will  be  terminated  by  Kali.  Of 
animals,  the  bull,  serpents,  and  the  bird  Ganada 
which  accompanies  the  gods,  are  particularly 
worshipped.  The  banian  or  Indian  fig  tree  is 
deemed  sacred.  Buddhism  and  Lamaism  pre- 
served with  modifications  most  of  the  old  Brah- 
minic  divinities.  No  other  mythology  is  so 
comprehensive  and  complicated  as  that  of  the 
Indians,  the  doctrines  of  which  concerning 
cosmogony,  theogony,  and  human  life  and  des- 
tiny are  alike  marked  by  a  mystical  ideality. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  there  is  no  idea  nor 
fable  holding  a  distinguished  place  in  western 
systems  of  religion,  the  counterpart  of  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  Indian. — In  Mazdeism, 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians,  supposed 
to  have  been  revealed  by  Zoroaster,  and  still 
professed  by  the  Parsees,  Ormuzd  is  the  high- 
est divinity,  and  reigns  in  heaven.  He  has  at 
his  command  a  hierarchy  of  spirits,  foremost 
among  whom  are  the  6  Amshaspands,  repre- 
sentatives respectively  of  goodness,  truth,  jus- 
tice, piety,  riches,  and  immortality.  The  sec- 
ond class  are  the  28  Izeds,  who  rule  the  ele- 
ments, the  first  of  whom  is  Mithra  or  the  sun. 
The  universe,  created  out  of  light  and  water, 
had  scarcely  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  Or- 
muzd, when  the  genius  of  opposition  and  evil 
appeared  in  Ahriman,  of  nearly  equal  power, 
whose  origin  is  veiled  in  obscurity.  He  created 
the  archdevs  and  the  devs  to  resist  the  Am- 
shaspands and  the  Izeds.  The  Ferners  are  only 
the  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being  embodied,  and 
as  a  whole  they  constitute  the  essential  idea 
of  the  world,  of  which  the  visible  creation  is 
but  an  imperfect  imitation.  Every  object  and 
being,  the  stars,  animals,  men,  and  divinities, 
have  their  Ferner  or  type,  by  which  they 
exist.  Among  fabulous  beasts  are  the  benefi- 
cent bull  Sareseok,  the  Ahrimanio  monster 
Martichoras,  the  sacred  birds  Hufrashmodad 
and  Oorosh,  and  the  bull  Abudad,  from  the 
blood  of  which  sprang  the  animal  and  the  ve- 
getable worlds.  The  fundamental  idea  of  Maz- 
deism is  the  struggle  with  evil,  the  final  defeat 
and  extinction  of  which  is  predicted.  To  Persia 
has  been  attributed  much  of  the  fairy  and  heroic 
mythology  of  European  mediaeval  romance. — 
"  The  mythical  world  of  the  Greeks,"  says  Grote, 
44  opens  with  the  gods,  anterior  as  well  as  su- 

C'or  to  man ;  it  gradually  descends,  first  to 
>es,  and  next  to  the  human  race."    It  is 
rivalled  only  by  that  of  the  Indians  in  multi- 


farious wealth,  and  by  none  in  the  beauty  of  ite 
forms.    It  represents  the  world  as  originally 
a  rude  and  chaotic  mass,  from  which  Heaven 
(Uranus)  and  Earth  (Geea)  separated  themselves 
as  independent  divinities.  The  first  race  of  gods 
were  the  Uranids,  sons  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 
The  powerful  brood  of  the  Titans  belonged  to 
them.    Cronos  ruled  the  second  race,  but  was 
overthrown-  by  Zeus,  who  firmly  secured  his 
throne  after  wars  with  the  Titans  and  Giants 
in  which  all  nature  was  convulsed.    From  the 
age  of  the  Homeric  poems  he  was  regarded 
as  the  head  of  the  entire  system,  the  god  of 
heaven  and  light,  holding  his  seat  upon  Olym- 
pus, in  the  pure  expanse  of  ©ther.    He  divided 
his  dominions  with  Poseidon  and  Pluto,  yield- 
ing to  the  former  the  realm  of  the  sea,  and  to 
the  latter  that  of  the  under  world,  the  dwelling 
place  of  the  shades  of  the  dead.    His  throne 
was  surrounded  by  11  other  great  Olympian 
gods  and  goddesses:  Poseidon,  Apollo,  Ares, 
Hephaestus,  Hermes,  Hera,  Athena,  Artemis, 
Aphrodite,  Hestia,  and  Demeter.    There  was 
an  indefinite  number  of  other  divinities,  some 
of  them  of  nearly  equal  power,  as  Pluto, 
Helios,  Hecate,  Dionysus,  Lato,  Dione,  Perse- 
phone, Selene,  Themis,  Eos,  jEolus,  Nemesis, 
the  Graces,  the  Muses,  the  Fates  (Metro),  the 
Eumenides,  the    Oceanids,  the  Nereids,    the 
Nymphs,  and  the  Hours.  There  were  other  dei- 
ties whose  personality  was  more  faintly  con- 
ceived, as  Ate,  the  Litra,  Eris,  Tbanatos,  Hyp- 
nos,  Cratos,  and  Bia.    There  were  also  mon- 
sters, the  offspring  of  the  gods,  as  the  Harpies, 
Gorgons,  Grceae,  Pegasus,  Chrysaor,  Echidna, 
Chimeara,  Cerberus,  Geryon,  the  Lernaean  hy- 
dra, the  Nemean  lion,  the  centaurs,  the  sirens, 
the  sphinx,  Scylla  and  Charybdis.    These  di- 
vinities peopled  the  earth,  the  heavens,  the 
sea,  and  the  infernal  world.    Poseidon  was 
surrounded  by  Amphitrite,  Thetis,  the  Nereids, 
and  the  Tritons;  the  Eumenides  pursued  guilt 
and  remorse;  Persephone  reigned  with  Pluto 
in  Hades,  the  entranoe  to  whioh  was  guarded 
by  Cerberus;  Minos,  iEaous,  and  Rhadaman- 
thus  judged  the  shades  of  the  dead ;  Pan  and  the 
Fauns  ruled  in  fields;  the  Nymphs,  in  moun- 
tains and  fountains;  the  Dryads  and  Hama- 
dryads in  forests ;  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  in- 
spired poetry  and  beauty ;  Eos  opened  to  Apollo 
the  gates  of  the  sky ;  ^Eolus  bound  the  winds  in 
caves,  or  sent  them  forth  on  their  mission ;  and 
the  rainbow  was  the  highway  of  Iris,  the  mes- 
senger of  the  gods.    Above  the  whole  system 
Destiny  was  vaguely  conceived  as  a  resistless 
power;  which,  however,  rarely  interferes  to 
violate  the  freedom  of  the  world.    Elaborated 
by  poets  and  philosophers,  the  Greek  mythol- 
ogy attained   a  nearly  symmetrical  develop- 
ment, and  embodied  an  aggregate  of  religious, 
physical,  and  historical  doctrines,  which  form-} 
ed   the  whole   staple  of  Greek  culture.    It 
included  elements  borrowed  more  or  less  di- 
rectly from  the  Orient,  and  modified  by  the 
Greek  genius,  but  many  of  its  historical  depen- 
dencies are  still  matters  of  investigation  and 
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discussion.  It  remained  the  most  important 
and  the  characteristic  ingredient  in  the  religion 
of  ancient  Rome.  The  Romans,  in  adopting 
the  Greek  mythology,  for  the  most  part  min- 
gled with  it  the  legends  and  transferred  to  it 
the  names  of  their  own  divinities,  or  imparted 
to  the  Greek  names  a  Latinized  form ;  and  it 
is  by  these  Latin  names  that  both  the  Greek 
and  Roman  divinities  have  been  most  generally 
known  in  later  times.  Thus,  Cronos  they  call- 
ed Satnrnus;  Zens,  Jupiter;  Poseidon,  Nep- 
tnnns;  Ares,  Mars;  Hephaestus,  Vuloanus; 
Hermes,  Mercnrios ;  Hera,  Juno ;  Athena,  Mi- 
nerva; Artemis,  Diana;  Aphrodite,  Venus;  Hes- 
tia,  Vesta;  Demeter,  Geres;  Dionysus,  Bacchus; 
Leto,  Latona;  Persephone,  Proserpina;  Selene, 
Luna;  the  Mesne,  Parcce,  <fec. — The  northern 
mythology  was  originally  monotheistic,  Alfa- 
dor,  the  father  of  all,  receiving  the  loftiest 
names  as  the  Supreme  Being.  But  in  the  pop- 
ular faith  Odin  was  worshipped  as  the  chief  of 
the  Asen,  the  12  most  powerful  gods  and  god- 
desses. In  the  beginning  there  was  neither 
shore,  nor  sea,  nor  earth,  but  only  one  vast 
abyss.  To  the  north  of  this  was  Niflheim,  a 
world  of  icy  coldness  and  full  of  gloom,  with 
the  fountain  Hvergelmir  in  its  midst ;  to  the 
south  was  Muspelheim,  a  hot  and  luminous 
world,  habitable  only  by  the  sons  of  fire. 
From  Hvergelmir  flowed  forth  ice-cold  venom 
streams,  the  rime  of  which  once  met  with  sparks 
from  Muspelheim,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  Jotun  Ymer  came  into  being,  the  father 
of  the  race  of  evil  Jotuns  called  frost  giants. 
With  Ymer  sprang  to  life  also  the  wonderful 
cow  Andhumla,  which  by  licking  the  salt  stones 
called  forth  Buri,  a  beautiful  and  mighty  being, 
the  second  generation  from  whom  was  Odin, 
the  father  of  the  Asen,  the  ruling  gods  of 
heaven  and  earth.  With  his  two  brothers  he 
overthrew  the  Jotuns,  and  destroyed  all  but 
one  pair.  They  made  of  the  eyebrows  of  Ymer 
the  citadel  of  Midgard  (middle  earth),  destined 
to  become  the  abode  of  the  human  race,  which 
they  created,  the  male  from  an  ash  tree,  and  the 
female  from  an  alder.  The  sea  forms  a  belt 
around  the  earth,  beyond  which  is  the  land  of 
giants.  The  ash  tree  Yggdrasill  supports  the 
whole  universe.  At  its  root  is  a  sacred  foun- 
tain, by  which  sit  the  three  great  Noma  or 
Destinies.  Asgard  is  the  abode  of  the  gods, 
consisting  of  golden  and  silver  palaces,  the 
most  splendid  of  which  is  Valhalla,  the  resi- 
dence of  Odin,  where  he  receives  and  wel- 
comes the  spirits  of  heroes  slain  in  battle.  The 
greatest  of  the  Asen  are  Odin,  Frigga,  Thor, 
Kjord,  Freyr,  Freyja,  Baldur,  Loki,  Heimdall, 
Tyr,  Hodur,  Vali,  and  Vidarr.  Other  mytho- 
logical beings  are  the  giants,  norns,  elves, 
dwarfs,  the  wolf  Fenris,  the  serpent  Jormun- 
gandr,  the  water  spirits,  the  Valkyrior,  the 
Strdmkarl  of  Sweden,  and  the  Hogspelars, 
whose  silver  harps  are  heard  in  the  cascades 
and  torrents.  The  author  of  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes which  have  befallen  gods  and  men  is 
Loki,  who  contrived  the  death  of  Baldur,  which 
vol.  in.— 6 


was  wrought  by  the  hands  of  Hodur,  and  thus 
exposed  the  whole  Asen  dynasty  to  ruin.  The 
death  of  Baldur  prefigures  the  overthrow  of  the 
Asen  divinities,  and  of  the  present  cosmologies! 
system,  which  catastrophe  will  be  followed  by  a 
new  world  and  new  gods.  The  whole  mythology 
breathes  the  spirit  of  war.  The  myths  consist 
chiefly  of  the  exploits  of  the  gods,  and  heroic 
men  who  have  given  the  most  illustrious  ex-* 
amples  of  the  Berserkir  rage  are  received  into 
Valhalla  only  to  engage  in  supreme  felicity  in 
mimic  combats  and  hunting  matches.  The 
old  German  and  the  Slavic  mythologies  are 
akin  to  the  Scandinavian.  The  legends  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Phoenician^  and 
Celts,  of  the  American  Indians,  Mexicans,  and 
Peruvians,  and  of  most  barbarous  nations,  con- 
stitute mythologies. — After  the  revival  of  let- 
ters Boccaccio  and  others  reproduced  the 
myths  of  classical  antiquity,  employing  them 
to  aid  literary  taste  and  invention.  The  alle- 
gorical method  of  interpretation  succeeded, 
and  Bacon  discovered  in  them  concealed  germs 
of  moral  and  social  doctrine,  and  Vico  deduced 
from  them  the  primitive  conceptions  of  reason, 
the  first  fruits  of  imagination,  the  beginnings 
of  social  order.  G.  J.  Vossius  and  Spanheim 
sought  to  explain  them  as  oflfehoots  and  conn* 
terfeits  of  the  biblical  revelation.  Bainer  ap- 
plied the  Euhemeristio  method  to  them,  aat 
Freret  treated  them  as  positive  external  enact- 
ments. In  Germany  the  hypothesis  of  an  origi- 
nal monotheistic  religion,  from  which  mythol- 
ogies had  degenerated,  long  prevailed.  India 
and  Egypt,  the  populace  and  the  priestly  caste, 
were  by  different  authors  (Pleasing,  Eanne, 
Gorres,  Faber)  supposed  to  have  possessed  this 
primitive  superior  knowledge.  Others  be- 
lieved them  to  have  a  definite  scientific  import, 
as  to  astronomy  (Dupuis,  Court  de  Gebelin, 
Dornedden)  or  chemistry  (Toll,  Schweigger). 
Heyne,  who  first  brought  extensive  and  minute 
scholarship  to  bear  on  the  subject,  stated  the 
foundation  of  myths  to  be  either  events  or 
notions  of  earlier  humanity ;  they  are  therefore 
either  historical  or  philosophical.  The  sermo 
tymbolicu*  etmythicus  arose  necessarily  in  the 
infancy  of  the  race ;  the  mind,  accustomed  only 
to  sensual  impressions,  sought  for  external  im- 
ages, and  transformed  its  ideas  into  narratives 
of  external  events.  The  expression  became 
gradually  identified  with  a  new  fact,  lost  its 
original  meaning,  and  the  priests  fostered  the 
error.  The  oldest  myths  are  the  physical,  and 
the  next  the  theogonic.  For  a  long  time  the 
poets  only  embellished  and  altered  them,  but 
afterward  made  use  of  them  as  artistio  mate- 
rials, and  added  to  them  grace  and  elegance. 
They  were  subsequently  modified  also  by  phi- 
losophers, so  that  their  authentic  interpreta- 
tion is  not  now  to  be  expected.  According  to 
Voss,  the  first  conception  of  mankind  was  that 
every  thing  had  sprung  from  earth,  water,  and 
air,  and  these  from  the  separation  of  a  shape- 
less, confused  mass  of  rude  primary  materials. 
This  is  the  origin  of  popular  myths.     But 
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teachers  of  wisdom,  priestly  or  secular,  intro- 
duced a  more  rational  meaning  into  these  an* 
oestral  forms  of  adoration.  Echoes  of  the  Mo- 
saic doctrine  of  creation,  of  the  deluge,  of  the 
dory  of  the  Deity,  were  also  interwoven,  and 
different  faiths  were  intermingled.  The  pure 
Hellenic  worship  was  chiefly  corrupted  by  a . 
secret  sect  of  Orphici,  who  engrafted  on  it  a 
medley  of  Phrygian,  Egyptian,  and  Persian 
notions,  and  who  aimed  only  to  exalt  a  priest- 
hood. Buttmann' considered  the  actions  and 
events  of  the  mythic  world  as  the  accidental 
offspring  of  a  rich  and  variously  endowed  ima- 
gination going  forth  in  search  of  the  marvel- 
lous. They  arose  in  various  places,  partly  in 
'  Greece,  partly  in  the  East,  were  subsequently 
formed  into  groups,  transferred  into  various 
cycles,  combined  and  harmonized,  until  they 
retained  nothing  historical  except  incidental 
indications  concerning  ethnography  and  geog- 
raphy. The  events  from  which  they  resulted 
cannot  be  evolved  with  certainty.  This  is  in 
substance  the  opinion  al60  of  Grote.  Orenzer 
attributes  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
benevolent  design  of  priests  educated  in  the 
East  to  raise  the  people  to  a  purer  and  higher 
knowledge.  These  instructors  adapted  their 
lessons  by  veiling  them  in  figures.  To  form 
symbols  and  to  interpret  symbols  were  the 
feain  occupations  of  the  ancient  priesthood. 
The  most  lively  personification  was  a  funda- 
mental law.  A  mass  of  symbolical  and  alle- 
gorical inventions,  derived  from  the  East,  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Greek  mythology,  and 
grew  up  in  connection  with  the  native  heroic 
legends.  Their  original  character,  however, 
was  that  of  a  pure  monotheistic  primitive  reli- 
gion. Hermann  defined  a  myth  as  a  figurative 
representation  of  an  idea.  Mythology  is  the 
science  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  a  people, 
and  must  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  a 
connected  system  of  public  knowledge,  quite 
distinct  from  the  popular  belief.  Welcker 
maintained  that  at  the  basis  of  Greek  mythol- 
ogy lies  a  hierarchical  system  of  nature,  a  se- 
ries of  contemplations  and  speculations,  which 
was  preserved  in  an  ancient  priestly  phraseol- 
ogy, till  it  was  broken  and  scattered  through 
the  whole  of  mythology.  This  system  is  still 
preserved,  particularly  in  the  names,  many  of 
which  cannot,  however,  be  explained  from  the 
Greek  language,  since  they  belong  to  a  time 
when  the  distinct  individual  nation  was  not 
vet  formed.  He  thus  suggested  and  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  study  of  comparative  mythology, 
which  has  been  prosecuted  by  K.  O.  Mailer, 
Max  Mailer,  and  others,  and  which  introduces 
universal  comparative  exegesis  in  place  of  the 
separate  study  of  any  people.  Gladstone  re- 
verts to  the  older  theory  of  derivation  from  an 
original  revelation.  The  Homeric  poems,  ac- 
cording to  him,  contain  the  vestiges  of  a  real 
traditionary  knowledge,  inherited  from  the 
epoch  when  the  covenant  of  God  with  man 
and  the  promise  of  a  Messiah  had  not  yet  fallen 
within  the  contracted  forms  of  Judaism  for 


shelter,  but  entered  more  or  less  into  the  < 
mon  consciousness,  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  human  race.  With  a  basis 
of  ancient  theistio  and  Messianic  predictions, 
derived  from  the  dispersed  kin  and  contempo- 
raries of  the  patriarchs,  and  modified  as  they 
travelled  further  and  further  from  their  source, 
there  were  added  abundant  elements  of  mere- 
ly human  fabrication.  The  leading  scriptural 
traditions  are  represented  by  imperfect  and 
deranged  counterparts  in  the  heroic  age  of 
Greece.  Thus  the  unity  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  Godhead  appear  in  Jupiter,  the  adminis- 
trator of  sovereign  power.  The  combination 
of  trinity  with  unity  is  represented  in  the  3 
Cronid  brothers,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto, 
to  whom  are  assigned  different  regions  of  the 
material  creation.  The  tradition  of  the  Re- 
deemer is  supposed  to  have  undergone  disinte- 
gration. The  various  attributes  which  were 
conceived  as  belonging  to  him  could  not  be 
held  in  combination  by  the  Greek  mind.  Its 
first  form  as  deliverer  is  represented  by  Apollo, 
some  of  the  attributes  being  transferred  to  his 
sister  Diana  or  repeated  in  her.  The  second 
form  is  the  Homeric  Minerva,  corresponding  to 
the  Logos  of  St.  John.  Latona,  the  mother  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  is  regarded  as  representative 
of  the  tradition  of  the  woman  from  whom  the 
deliverer  was  to  descend.  The  notion  of  the 
Evil  One,  also,  shows  the  process  of  disintegra- 
tion, followed  by  that  of  an  arbitrary  reassort- 
ment  and  combination  of  elements.  The  idea 
of  a  rebellion,  menacing  the  divine  dominion 
with  violence,  is  clothed  with  a  variety  of  de- 
tached and  more  or  less  conflicting  forms ;  and 
the  more  subtle  idea  of  an  influence  acting  im- 
mediately on  the  spirit  of  man,  and  aiming  a 
blow  at  the  glory  of  the  Deity  through  his 
creatures,  whose  allegiance  it  seeks  by  the 
perversion  of  their  own  spontaneous  agency  to 
withdraw,  remains  in  Homer,  but  so  obscured 
and  enfeebled  as  to  be  scarcely  recognized. 
The  idea  of  Evil  acting  by  violence  is  repre- 
sented, not  exclusively  but  most  conspicuously, 
in  the  Titans  and  Giants.  The  idea  of  Evil 
acting  by  deceit  is  represented  in  Ate.  The 
rainbow  of  Scripture  is  represented  in  the  Ho- 
meric Iris.— See  Orenzer,  Symbolik  and  Mytho- 
logic  der  alten  Volker  (4  vols.,  8d  ed.,  183  6- '48) ; 
K.  O.  Mfiller,  Prolegomena  eu  emer  witeenechafU 
liehen  Mythologie  (1825);  Eokermann,  Lehr- 
ouch  der  Beligionegeechichte  und  Mythologie 
der  verechiedenen  Volker  dee  Alterthume  (1845- 
>7) ;  Wuttke,  Geschichte  dee  Heidenthume  (2d 
ed.,  Berlin,  1855) ;  Griechische  Mythologie,  by 
Gerhard  (1854),  Preller  (1854-'5),  and  Welcker 
(1857) ;  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie  (1835) ; 
Mallet,  "Northern  Antiquities"  (new  ed., Lon- 
don, 1847)  ;  Keyser,  "  The  Religion  of  the 
Northmen,"  translated  by  Pennock  (New  York, 
1854) ;  and  Max  Muller,  an  essay  on  compara- 
tive mythology  in  the  "Oxford  Essays"  for 
1856. 

MTXINOIDS,  an  order  of  fishes,  which,  with 
the  cyclostomes  or  lampreys,  form  the  class 
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of  myzonts  of  Agassis,  containing  the  lowest 
of  the  vertebrates.  They  form  the  family  Ay- 
perotreta  (Mall.),  and  are  characterized  by  a 
cylindrical  body,  obliquely  truncated  anterior- 
ly; the  month  is  furnished  with  cirri  or  ten- 
tacles, the  palate  is  perforated,  and  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  nose  and  month  oommnnicate  (as  in 
no  other  fish) ;  the  npper  margin  of  the  month 
has  a  single  tooth,  and  the  tongue  has  a  double 
recurved  row  on  each  side ;  the  under  jaw  is 
absent,  and  the  inferior  margin  of  the  month 
is  formed  by  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
tongue  bone ;  the  eyes  are  concealed ;  the 
branohitt  are  on  each  side  with  internal  ducts 
leading  to  the  oesophagus.  For  full  details  see 
the  papers  of  J.  Mailer,  in  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Berlin  Academy''  for  1884,  1888,  1889, 
and  1842.  In  the  genus  myxine  (Linn.)  2  spi- 
racles approximate  on  the  lower  surface  behind 
the  branchiae,  each  receiving  the  external  ducts 
of  the  6  branchie  of  its  own  side.  The  common 
myxine  or  glutinous  hag  (M.  glutmosa,  Linn.) 
has  a  smooth  eel-like  body,  with  a  very  long 
dorsal  fin  continued  round  the  tail  to  the  vent, 
a  single  spiracle  on  the  head,  and  8  barbules 
around  the  mouth ;  the  color  is  bluish  brown 
above  and  whitish  below;  the  length  is  from 
6  to  15  inches.    Linnaeus  placed  this  animal 


among  worms,  regarding  the  2  lateral  parts- of 
the  tongue  as  transverse  jaws,  which  do  not 
occur  in  vertebrates.  The  specific  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  great  quantity  of  viscid  mucus 
secreted  by  the  cutaneous  glands  whose  pores 
open  along  the  under  surface  of  the  body ;  the 
•spinal  column  is  a  soft  and  flexible  cartilagi- 
nous tube,  with  no  division  into  rudimentary 
vertebra.  It  is  called  borer  from  its  habit  of 
eating  into  the  bodies  of  other  fish  which,  have 
been  caught  on  hooks,  entering  the  mouth  or 
other  part  of  the  surface,  and  in  this  way  is 
often  annoying  to  fishermen  during  spring  and 
summer.  It  is  found  along  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  northern  seas.  In  the  genus 
heptatrema  (Dum.)  or  bdeUostoma  (Mull.)  there 
are  6  or  7  branchiae  on  each  side,  each  with  an 
external  spiracle ;  the  eyes  are  very  small,  con- 
spicuous through  the  skin.  It  resembles  the 
preceding  genus  in  internal  structure,  and  at- 
tains a  larger  size;  it  is  found  in  the  southern 
seas,  preferring  rocky  bottoms,  where  it  lies  in 
wait  for  fishes;  it  is  active,  and  has  remarkable 
powers  of  emitting  mucus  from  the  skin.  The 
only  species  described  (B.  Forsteri,  Mull.)  is 
one  that  is  roasted  and  eaten  by  the  New  Zea- 
landers. 
MYZONTS.    See  Myhnoids. 
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Nthe  14th  letter  and  the  11th  consonant 
j  of  the  English  alphabet  N  (Nun)  was 
placed  immediately  after  m  (Mem)  in  the  an- 
cient alphabets,  either  from  the  affinity  of  their 
sounds,  or  from  the  association  of  ideas  in  their 
names,  Mem  in  Semitic  signifying  water,  and 
Nun  a  fish.  The  usual  sound  of  the  English  N, 
or  that  which  it  naturally  has  when  not  affected 
by  the  neighboring  consonants,  is  that  of  a  lin- 
gual nasal.  This  is  in  the  English  language  an 
original  sound,  derived  without  change  from 
the  earlier  languages.  There  is,  however,  an 
exception  in  phenomenon  and  similar  words, 
where  the  final  n,  in  the  singular  neuter,  rep- 
resents an  earlier  m.  There  is  an  epenthetio  n 
in  bring  (comp.  brought),  think  (comp.  thought) ; 
also  in  some  words  of  Latin  origin,  sls  frangible 
(comp.  fracture),  tangent  (comp.  tact).  The 
letter  n  final,  after  Z  or  m,  is  silent  in  English, 
as  condemn,  kiln,  column,  hymn;  but  this  n 
was  originally  sounded.  The  omission  of  an  n 
is  sometimes  indicated  merely  by  the  length- 
ening of  the  preceding  vowel,  as  goose  (Germ. 
Gans),  tooth  (Lat  dens,  genit.  dentis ;  Moeso- 
Gothio,  tunthus),  tithe  (comp.  tenth).  The  Eng- 
lish n,  when  it  comes  immediately  before  a 
palatal  mute,  sac,  eh  (when  pronounced  like  k), 
g,  k,  q,  or  x,  is  a  palatal  nasal,  or  has  the  sound 
of  ng  final  Dr.  Worcester,  in  his  quarto  dic- 
tionary, has  made  a  careful  collection  of  78 
words  in  which  n  has  this  palatal  sound.  In 
ng  final,  the  palatal  sound  has  arisen  in  the 


same  way,  although  the  sound  of  g  has  been 
dropped  in  English.  But  the  suffix  ing  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  the  infinitive  termination 
an  in  the  earlier  language.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Latin  have  the  same  two  nasal  sounds  of 
n  as  the  English.  The  Mceso-Gothic  and  the 
Greek  have  the  two  nasal  sounds,  but  express 
the  palatal  nasal  by  g.  The  Latin  of  the  ear- 
liest authors  had  sometimes gand  sometimes  n 
for  the  palatal  nasal.  (See  W .  Oorssen,  Ueber 
Aussprache  der  Lateinischen  Sprache,  vol.  i.  pp. 
104, 105,  Leipsio,  1868.)  The  Sanscrit  language 
has  a  great  variety  of  n  sounds. — In  numera- 
tion, the  Greek  N  signified  50.  Among  the 
Romans,  according  to  some  authors,  N  signified 
90 ;  according  to  others  900,  and  with  a  hor- 
izontal line  above  it,  90,000. 

NABIS,  a  Spartan  tyrant  who  raised  him- 
self to  supreme  power  on  the  death  of  Machan- 
idas  in  207  B.  0.  He  caused  the  young  son 
of  the  deceased  king  Lycurgus  to  be  assassin- 
ated; the  most  influential  citizens  were  put  to 
death  or  banished ;  the  wealthy  were  subjected 
to  incessant  exactions  enforced  by  torture,  and 
one  of  the  tyrant's  favorite  engines  of  punish- 
ment was  the  figure  of  a  woman  which  he- 
called  his  wife  Apega,  and  which  being  made 
to  embrace  the  victim  pierced  him  with  spikes 
projecting  from  its  breast  and  arms.  The 
money  obtained  by  such  oppressive  means  en- 
abled him  to  support  a  mercenary  force  to  crush 
the  spirit  of  Sparta,  attempt  the  restoration  of 
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the  Lacedaemonian  ascendency  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  seize  the  city  of  Messene,  though  he 
was  then  .actually  in  allianoe  with  her.  He 
was  forced  however  to  withdraw  by  the  Mega- 
lopolitan  general  Philopcemen,  hut  in  the  next 
year  he  returned  and  reduced  the  territory  of 
Megalopolis  to  great  distress.  On  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  first  Macedonian  war,  Flamininus, 
the  Roman  consul,  submitted  the  question  of 
peace  or  war  with  Nabis  to  a  congress  of  the 
Grecian  allies  of  Borne  held  at  Corinth  in  195 
B.  0. ;  and  war  having  been  unanimously  de- 
creed against  him,  Flamininus,  with  a  power- 
ful force,  invaded  Laconia,  and  laid  siege  to 
Sparta.  The  tyrant  made  an  obstinate  defence, 
but  was  ultimately  constrained  to  purchase 
peace  by  subscribing  to  the  most  abject  condi- 
tions. In  192,  having  again  involved  himself 
in  hostilities  with  the  Achaans,  once  more  un- 
der the  lead  of  Philopcemen,  he  applied  to  the 
^Etolians  for  succor.  They  sent  a  small  force, 
ostensibly  to  assist  but  in  reality  to  overthrow 
him,  and  he  was  soon  assassinated  by  their 
general  Alexamenus. 

NABLOOS,  or  Nabulus,  a  town  of  Syria, 
capital  of  a  circle  of  its  own  name  in  the  pa- 
shalic  of  Damascus,  80  m.  N.  from  Jerusalem, 
in  lat.  82°  12'  N.,  long.  85°  28'  E.;  pop.  esti- 
mated at  8,000.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  at 
the  base  of  Mt.  Gerizim,  and  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Shechem.  When 
restored  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian, it  received  the  name  of  Neapolis,  of  which 
its  modern  name  is  a  corruption. 

NABOB  (Hind,  nawaub),  a  title  of  office  in 
India,  applied  during  the  Mogul  empire  to  the 
imperial  lieutenant  or  viceroy  of  a  province. 
The  word  is  the  plural  of  naib,  prince,  it  being 
a  custom  of  the  natives  to  address  all  great 
men  in  the  plural  number.  The  imperial  com- 
mission conferred  upon  a  nabob  the  power  of 
bestowing  titles  below  the  rank  of  omrah 
lord) ;  he  was  permitted  to  grant  estates  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  supreme  authority; 
le  leased  the  lands  to  the  general  farmers,  but 
had  no  part  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
except,  in  case  of  necessity,  assisting  the  im- 
perial officers  with  the  military  force.  He  had 
power,  for  disobedience  or  crime,  to  suspend 
the  omrahs  from  pay  till  the  case  was  examined 
at  court.  In  matters  of  justice  there  rested  an 
appeal  to  his  tribunal  from  the  cazi,  or  chief 
justice,  though  he  seldom  reversed  the  decrees 
of  that  judge.  Disputes  where  property  was 
not  concerned,  and  where  the  established  laws 
made  no  provision,  were  settled  by  his  au- 
thority ;  but  he  was  forbidden  to  eject  the  sub- 
jects of  the  empire  from  their  lands  or  houses. 
As  the  power  of  the  emperors  declined,  their 
deputies  became  independent.  They  made  war 
upon  each  other,  and  the  country  was  per- 
petually disturbed  by  their  contentions.  The 
English,  availing  themselves  of  these  dissen- 
sions, reduced  them  in  detail  to  mere  pension- 
ers on  their  bounty. — In  the  English  language 
the  word  nabob  was  introduced  when  the  early 
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adventurers  returned  to  Great  Britain  from 
Hindostan,  and  signifies  a  man  who  has  ac- 
quired great  wealth  in  the  East 

NACOGDOCHES,  an  E.  co.  of  Texas,  bound- 
ed S.  W.  by  the  Angelina  river  and  E.  by  the 
Attoyao,  whioh  unite  at  the  S.  E.  corner ;  area, 
886  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  7,091,  of  whom  1,694 
were  slaves.  It  has  an  undulating  surface, 
occasionally  hilly  and  broken,  and  general] y 
well  timbered.  The  soil  varies  greatly,  but  is 
mostly  fertile,  cotton  and  corn  being  the  prin- 
cipal crops.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
189,110  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  8,849  of  oats, 
88,260  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,109  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
48,845  of  butter,  and  885  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  16  churches,  and  240  pupils  attending 
public  schools.    Capital,  Nacogdoches. 

NADESHDIN,  Nicolai  Ivabowitch,  a  Rus- 
sian author,  born  in  Nnni  Bieloomut,  Riazan, 
Oct.  17, 1804,  died  in  St  Petersburg,  Jan.  23, 
1856.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and 
was  graduated  in  1824  as  a  doctor  of  theology 
at  the  academy  of  Moscow.  He  filled  for  two 
years  the  chair  of  Russian  and  Latin  literature 
at  the  seminary  of  Riazan,  and  afterward 
devoted  himself  in  Moscow  exclusively  to  lit- 
erary pursuits,  chiefly  as  a  journalist.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  archeology  at  the 
university  of  Moscow,  travelled  in  Germany, 
France,  and  the  Crimea,  and  embodied  the 
results  of  his  archeeological  investigations  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  Odessa  historical  and 
archaeological  society.  In  1886  he  left  his  pro- 
fessorship and  the  "  Telescope"  journal  in  Mos- 
cow, and  resided  successively  at  Vologda  and 
Odessa.  He  published  a  description  of  his 
observations  in  that  region  in  his  "Russian 
Alhambra"  (1889),  and  "Journey  through 
Bessarabia"  (1840).  In  1840-'41  he  explored 
8.  £.  Europe  under  the  auspices  of  the  Odessa 
society,  and  on  his  return  spent  some  time  in 
Vienna,  where  he  published  an  essay  on  Rus- 
sian dialects  in  the  Jdhrb&cher  der  Literatxtr. 
In  1842  he  was  appointed  by  Pelovsky,  the 
Russian  minister  of  the  interior,  to  conduct  the 
journal  published  in  St.  Petersburg  under  his 
auspices;  and  in  1846  he  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  geographical  society  in  that 
city,  in  which  he  was  made  president  of  the 
ethnological  department.  Among  his  last  pro- 
ductions was  a  Russian  translation  in  10  vol- 
umes of  Ritter's  Erdlcunde.  He  wrote  largely 
for  the  Russian  cyclopaedia,  and  for  Senkov- 
sky's  "  Library." 

NADIR,  in  astronomy,  that  point  of  the 
lower  celestial  hemisphere  directly  under  our 
feet,  and  opposite  the  zenith.  It  and  the  zenith 
constitute  the  two  poles  of  the  horizon. 

NADIR  SHAH,  or  Kouli  Khak,  a  king  of 
Persia,  born  in  the  village  of  Abuver,  near 
Kelat  in  Khorassan,  Nov.  11,  1688,  assassinat- 
ed June  19  or  20,  1747.  His  father,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Toorkish  tribe  of  Afishar,  and 
was  a  maker  of  sheepskin  caps  and  coats,  died 
when  his  son  was  scarcely  18  years  old.  At 
the  age  of  17  Nadir  was  taken  prisoner  in  an 
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invasion  of  Khorassan  by  the  Usbecks,  but 
after  remaining  in  captivity  4  years,  escaped 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  governor  of 
Khorassan,  where  he  attained  to  high  ranis. 
Bat  having  been  degraded  and  severely  pun- 
ished by  his  master,  he  fled,  and.  placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers,  soon  be- 
came feared  for  his  daring  exploits.  The  civil 
commotions  of  the  times  opened  a  field  for  his 
ambition.  The  leaders  of  the  Afghan  army, 
which  had  overrun  Persia  in  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  had  dethroned  the  monarch 
of  the  Safian  line ;  but,  hated  for  their  cruel- 
ty and  oppression,  their  power  in  the  remoter 
provinces  was  weak,  and  Tamasp,  the  son  of 
the  last  king,  was  enabled  to  maintain  a  preca- 
rious independence.  Nadir  Shah  joined  him 
at  Mazanderan  in  1727,  at  the  head  of  5,000 
men,  with  the  declared  intention  of  expelling 
every  Afghan  from  the  soil  of  Persia.  Raised 
to  the  supreme  command,  he  took  Meshed  and 
Herat,  defeated  the  Afghan  king,  Ashrif,  in  a 
series  of  bloody  engagements,  drove  him  out 
of  the  province  of  Khorasean,  pursued  the  fly- 
ing army  to  Ispahan,  and  finally  overtook  it  at 
Persepolis.  Eventually  Ashrif  was  slain,  and 
his  forces  were  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces. 
For  his  services  Nadir  received  from  Tamasp 
in  1780  the  four  provinces  of  Khorassan,  Ma- 
zanderan, Seistan,  and  Kerman,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  Tamasp-Kouli  (Tamasp's  slave),  to 
which  Khan  was  added  by  his  sovereign.  War 
with  the  Turks  breaking  out  in  1781,  Nadir 
defeated  them  on  the  plains  of  Hamadan ;  but 
returning  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  Af- 
ghans, the  imbecile  Tamasp  took  the  opportuni- 
ty of  marching  against  the  Turks,  and  being  in- 
gloriously  vanquished,  signed  a  treaty  of  peace 
in  which  he  ceded  to  them  several  provinces. 
The  discontent  excited  by  this  treaty  was  fan- 
ned by  Nadir,  who  published  a  proclamation 
declaring  his  intention  to  carry  on  the  war, 
and  finally  dethroned  his  sovereign,  Aug.  16, 
1782,  and  afterward  secretly  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  The  son  of  Tamasp,  Abbas  III., 
an  infant  8  months  old,  was  made  the  nominal 
ruler,  but  died  in  1786.  An  assembly  was  called 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  at  which, 
it  is  said,  more  than  100,000  persons  were  pres- 
ent; and  here  Nadir  Shah  with  much  apparent 
reluctance  accepted  the  crown,  Feb.  26,  1786. 
In  the  mean  time  he  had  wrested  from  the 
Turks  the  ceded  provinces,  and,  having  con- 
cluded a  peace,  turned  his  victorious  arms  upon 
the  Afghans.  The  province  of  Oandahar  was 
invaded,  the  city  of  that  name  taken  in  1788, 
and  his  son,  Riza  Kouli,  subsequently  crossed 
the  Jihoon  or  Oxus,  and  overthrew  the  ruler 
of  Bokhara  and  the  Usbecks.  Afghanistan 
was  soon  afterward  conquered,  and  some 
fugitives  having  taken  refuge  in  Hindostan, 
Nadir  sent  an  ambassador  to  demand  them, 
who  with  all  his  suite  was  murdered  by  the 
populace  at  Jelalabad.  The  Mogul  emperor 
having  refused  satisfaction  for  the  outrage, 
Nadir  marched  into  Hindostan  the  following 


year,  defeated  the  Mogul  army,  and  entered 
Delhi,  which  at  first  he  treated  with  singular 
moderation ;  but  the  inhabitants  having  sud- 
denly risen  upon  the  Persians  and  killed  a 
considerable  number,  Nadir  ordered  a  general 
massacre  of  the  Hindoos  in  every  house  in 
which  a  murdered  Persian  was  found.  The 
slaughter  lasted  from  morning  till  noon,  and 
was  then  suspended  by  Nadir's  orders.  The 
immense  treasures,  which  the  Mogul  emperors 
had  spent  two  centuries  in  amassing,  were 
seized  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,000,  includ- 
ing the  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  and  with  his 
plunder  Nadir  returned  to  Persia  without  de- 
priving the  Mogul  emperor  of  any  provinces 
except  those  west  of  the  Indus.  In  1740  he 
forced  the  sovereign  of  Bokhara  to  submit  to  his 
power,  and  then  marched  against  the  king  of 
Kharesm,  whom  he  defeated  in  battle,  took 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  His  dominions  were 
extended  from  the  Indus  on  the  east  almost  to 
the  plains  of  Bagdad  on  the  west,  and  from 
the  Persian  gulf  on  the  south  to  the  Oxus  on 
the  north,  thus  reviving  the  ancient  glory  of 
the  Persian  empire.  Hitherto  he  had  ruled 
with  moderation,  but  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  were  stained  by  the  foulest  acts  of  oruelty. 
In  an  expedition  against  the  Lesghis  he  was 
wounded  by  a  shot  fired  at  him  from  a  wood ; 
and  having  been  led  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
work  of  his  son,  Riza  Kouli,  he  ordered  his 
eyes  to  be  put  out.  But,  struck  with  remorse 
at  the  act,  and  filled  with  fury  at  his  courtiers 
for  not  having  prevented  it,  he  put  to  death  50 
of  them.  Subsequently  not  only  individuals, 
but  whole  cities,  were  put  to  the  sword  on 
the  slightest  suspicion.     Liberal  in  the  first 

Eart  of  his  reign,  he  became  avaricious  as 
e  grew  old,  and  the  whole  empire  groaned 
under  his  exactions.  At  length  a  number  of 
noblemen,  hearing  that  they  were  included  in 
a  proscribed  list,  resolved  to  assassinate  the 
tyrant;  and  4  of  them,  employed  about  the 
court,  made  their  way  into  his  tent  in  the  night, 
and  despatched  him.  In  spite  of  his  excesses, 
his  countrymen  continue  to  look  upon  him 
with  pride  and  gratitude,  as  having  restored 
Persia  to  her  independence  as  a  nation.  His 
life  was  written  in  Persian  by  Mirza  Moham- 
med Mahadi  Khan,  his  secretary,  and  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  Sir  W .  Jones.  A  de- 
tailed account  of  his  career  is  given  by  Malcolm 
in  the  2d  volume  of  the  "  History  of  Persia," 
and  by  Fraser,  whose  authorities  were  Persian 
MSS.  (London,  1742). 

NJ2VIUS,  Oneius,  a  Roman  poet  and  dram- 
atist, born  probably  in  Campania  between 
274  and  264  B.  O.,  died  in  Utioa,  Africa,  about 
204  or  202  B.  O.  He  served  in  the  first  Punic 
war,  settled  in  Rome,  and  produced  his  earliest 
play  in  285,  making  the  stage  a  vehicle  for 
assailing  the  aristocracy.  For  a  libel  on  Q. 
Officilius  Metellus,  one  of  the  proudest  of  the 
patricians,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and  ob- 
tained his  release  by  two  plays,  the  Hcuriolm 
and  Leon,  in  which  he  recanted  his  calumnies. 
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Having  again  offended,  be  went  into  exile  at 
TJtica,  and  employed  his  latter  days  upon  his 
great  epic  poem  on  the  "  Punic  War,"  a  few 
fragments  of  which  are  still  extant.  Though 
written  in  the  old  Baturnian  metre,  it  was 
highly  appreciated  even  in  the  Augustan  age, 
Virgil  having  adopted  several  passages  from  it. 
The  best  edition  of  his  few  extant  fragments  is 
that  of  Clussmann  (Jena,  1848). 

NAGASAKI  (pronounced  NangcuaM),  a  city 
and  port  of  Japan,  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the 
island  of  Kiusiu,  in  lat.  82°  44'  8"  N.,  and  long. 
129°  51'  58"  E.,  800  m.  from  Yeddo;  pop. 
about  60,000.  The  bay  of  Nagasaki  is  7  m.  in 
length  by  1  in  breadth,  and  is  bounded  by  high 
and  steep  ihills  on  which  are  numerous  batter- 
ies of  cannon.  There  are  also  several  fortified 
islands  in  the  bay,  the  highest  of  which  is  the 
Papenberg,  so  called  by  the  Dutch  from  the  fact 
that,  during  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in 
Japan,  the  Catholic  priests  were  thrown  from 
its  summit.  The  harbor  comprises  8  safe  an- 
chorages: the  outer  one,  west  of  Papenberg; 
the  second  in  the  middle,  £.  of  that  island; 
and  the  third  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbor,  in 
front  of  the  city.  In  all  these  roads  there  is 
sufficient  water  for  the  largest  vessels.  The 
scenery  around  Nagasaki  is  very  beautiful, 
resembling  the  best  parts  of  the  S.  coast  of 
England,  though  on  a  much  grander  scale.  The 
oity  lies  along  the  water's  edge,  and  spreads 
upward  between  and  among  the  hills,  which  are 
here  from  1,000  to  1,800  feet  high.  The  greater 
part  of  the  houses  lie  in  an  ascending  valley 
between  two  hills,  spreading  on  either  hand 
some  distance  up  the  hillsides.  The  length  of 
the  city  is  about  J  of  a  mile,  with  nearly  the 
same  breadth.  Three  large  streams  flow  from 
the  hills  into  the  harbor,  the  largest  being  cross- 
ed by  more  than  20  substantial  stone  bridges  of 
one  and  two  arches.  The  hills  are  so  steep  that 
the  houses  are  ranged  in  tiers  one  above  the 
other  like  the  seats  of  a  theatre,  the  floor  of  one 
house  being  on  a  level  with  the  roof  of  its  next 
lower  neighbor.  At  frequent  intervals  flights 
of  stone  steps  lead  upward  to  temples  hidden 
among  shrubbery  and  trees,  and  sometimes  to  tea 
houses  or  houses  of  entertainment  and  pleasure. 
Many  of  the  streets  are  long,  handsome  ave- 
nues, 80  or  40  feet  wide,  with  a  smooth,  well 
beaten,  and  cleanly  swept  roadway,  having  a 
narrow  stone  pavement  in  the  centre.  The 
houses  are  mostly  neat  wooden  cottages,  each 
surrounded  by  a  court  or  garden.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  city  is  convenient  for  drainage,  and 
rills  of  water  from  the  hills  flow  through  all 
the  principal  streets.  On  the  8  large  streams 
there  are  a  few  grist  mills  of  rude  construc- 
tion ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  from 
the  city  there  is  a  steam  foundcry  managed 
wholly  by  native  workmen  who  have  been 
instructed  by  the  Butch.  There  are  about  50 
European  and  American  residents  at  Nagasaki, 
which  has  been  open  to  foreign  commerce 
since  July  1,  1859.  It  is  one  of  the  5  imperial 
cities  of  Japan,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  gov- 


ernor, who  is  changed  at  the  end  of  8  years. 
There  is  a  Chinese  factory  called  To-Zin-Jasiki, 
which  forms  the  southern  suburb  of  the  city. 
Ten  vessels  are  annually  allowed  to  enter  the 
port  from  China.  The  internal  commerce  is 
extensive,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  por- 
celain and  silk  goods. — Nagasaki,  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  was  a  small  fishing 
village,  when  the  prince  of  Omura,  being  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  allowed  some  Portuguese 
merchants  to  settle  there,  and  in  1568  built  a 
church  and  invited  the  Portuguese  mission- 
aries to  make  it  their  head-quarter^  prom- 
ising them  that  no  religion  but  Christianity 
should  be  tolerated  there.  Converts  flocked 
thither,  and  Nagasaki  soon  became  a  consider- 
able city.  Shortly  afterward,  however,  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  began,  and  in  1621  all 
the  churches  were  destroyed,  and  heathen  tem- 
ples built  on  their  sites.  By  an  imperial  edict  in 
1624  all  the  ports  in  Japan  were  closed  to  for- 
eigners except  Firando,  where  the  Dutch  and 
English  were  allowed  to  trade,  and  Nagasaki, 
which  remained  open  to  the  Portuguese  and 
Chinese.  In  1685  the  Portuguese  were  con- 
fined to  an  artificial  island  called  Desima, 
formed  by  throwing  rubbish  into  a  shallow 
part  of  the  harbor,  and  connected  with  the 
shore  by  a  small  stone  bridge.  This  island,  in 
shape  like  a  fan,  is  286  paces  in  length  and  82 
in  breadth,  and  about  4  feet  above  the  water. 
Its  area  is  8  acres.  In  1688  the  Portuguese 
were  wholly  banished  from  Japan,  and  8  years 
later  the  Dutch  merchants  were  ordered  to 
remove  from  Firando  and  establish  them- 
selves in  Desima,  to  which  for  more  than  two 
centuries  they  were  closely  confined,  till  the 
recent  opening  of  Nagasaki  to  foreign  com- 
merce. Their  number  was  limited  to  11  men, 
no  foreign  women  being  admitted,  and  only 
two  ships  were  allowed  to  come  annually  from 
Batavia  with  cargoes  of  sugar,  tin,  spices, 
woollens,  chintzes,  and  some  small  miscellane- 
ous articles,  to  the  amount  in  all  of  about 
$800,000.  Desima  is  still  occupied  by  Dutch 
merchants,  but  they  are  no  longer  guarded  and 
restricted  as  formerly. 

NAGPOOR,  or  Nagpobe,  a  province  of 
British  India,  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  situ- 
ated betwen  lat  17°  50'  and  28*5'  N.,  and  long. 
78°  8'  and  83°  10'  E. ;  area,  76,500  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
4,650,000.  It  is  divided  into  5  districts;  the 
principal  towns,  beside  the  capital,  are  Chan- 
da,  Ryepoor,  Bundara,  and  Kamptee.  The 
surface  is  in  general  elevated,  with  a  slope  to- 
ward the  bay  of  Bengal.  The  8.  £.  part  of  the 
territory,  comprising  about  \  of  the  whole,  has 
not  been  explored  by  Europeans.  It  is  woody 
and  hilly ;  the  valleys  are  partially  cleared  and 
planted.  The  rajahs  of  Nagpoor,  sometimes 
called  of  Berar,  were  the  rulers  of  a  state 
which  formed  a  branch  of  the  great  If  ahratta 
confederation;  but  at  the  death  of  the  last  of 
the  dynasty  in  1858,  the  territory  was  annexed 
to  the  British  empire.  (See  Bebab.) — Nag- 
poob,  the  capital,  ia  440  m.  N.  E.  from  Bom- 
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•bay;  pop.  111,281.  It  is  7  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence, but  very  straggling;  and  most  of  the 
houses  are  of  mud,  roofed  with  either  thatch 
or  tiles.  Silk,  cotton,  and  cutlery  are  manufac- 
tured. Nagpoor  was  an  insignificant  village 
in  1740,  when  the  Bhoonslah  rajah  made  it  the 
seat  of  an  independent  Mahratta  sovereignty. 

NAGY-SANDOR,  J6zsef,  a  Hungarian  gen- 
eral, born  in  Grosswardein  in  1804,  executed 
in  Arad,  Oct.  6,  1849.  He  early  entered  the 
Austrian  army,  but  was  living  on  half  pay  as  a 
lieutenant  of  cavalry  when  the  revolution  of 
1848  broke  out.  He  commanded  the  cavalry 
of  the  Hungarian  national  guard,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  south  of  Hungary,  especially  on 
Oct.  15, 1848,  was  active  under  Gorgey  in  the 
campaign  in  the  early  part  of  1849,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  general,  April  6,  and  was 
conspicuous  for  his  courage  at  the  siege  of  Buda. 
He  subsequently  commanded  on  the  upper  Dan- 
ube and  the  Waag.  He  was  a  declared  friend 
of  republican  institutions,  and  the  first  to  sus- 
pect the  proceedings  of  Gorgey.  He  accom- 
panied the  latter  on  his  retreat  from  Oomorn 
in  July,  on  which  occasion  he  and  his  soldiers 
were  subjected  to  great  sufferings,  his  corps 
being  greatly  out  up  at  the  battle  of  Waitzen, 
July  15  and  16,  and  two  days  afterward  near 
Felsft-Szugy.  The  army  having  crossed  the 
Theiss,  Nagy-Sandor's  division  was  surprised 
before  Debreczin  by  an  overwhelming  force  of 
Russians  under  Paskevitch,  and  dispersed  after 
a  gallant  though  short  struggle  (Aug.  2).  He 
fought  once  more  on  the  Maros,  near  Arad.  A 
few  days  later  Gdrgey's  surrender  at  Vilagos 
(Aug.  13^  made  him  a  captive  in  the  hands  of 
the  Russians,  and  with  his  comrades  he  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Austrians.  They  were  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  a  court  martial,  and  exe- 
cuted at  Arad.  He  met  his  fate  with  heroio 
calmness.  His  last  words  are  said  to  have 
been:  Hodie  mihi,  eras  tibi. 

NAHANT,  a  post  village,  township,  and 
watering  place  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  10  m.  N.  E. 
from  Boston  by  water ;  pop.  in  1855, 270.  The 
township  was  separated  from  Lynn  in  1853.  It  is 
a  peninsula,  running  out  about  8±  m.  into  Mas- 
sachusetts bay,  and  consists  of  two  islands  con- 
nected by  a  beach  £  m.  in  length,  and  united 
to  Lynn  by  another  beach  2  m.  in  length.  The 
original  Indian  name  of  the  place,  Nahanteu, 
signifies  twins  or  two  things  united.  The 
larger  of  the  two  islands,  called  Great  Nahant, 
is  2  m.  long  and  ¥  m.  broad,  and  contains  468 
acres*  At  the  E.  extremity  is  a  large  hotel, 
and  numerous  cottages  are  scattered  over  it, 
used  chiefly  as  summer  residences  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Boston.  In  many  places  the  shore  is 
lined  by  rooks  rising  20  to  60  feet  above  the 
tide;  and  there  are  many  singular  oaves  and 
fissures,  the  most  noted  of  which  are  the 
Swallow's  cave  and  the  Spouting  Horn.  Little 
Nahant,  which  lies  between  Great  Nahant  and 
the  mainland,  rises  80  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
comprises  about  40  acres.  The  isthmus  which 
oonnects  it  with  Lynn  is  a  narrow  beach  of 


sand  and  gravel  so  hard  that  a  horse's  foot- 
steps scarcely  leave  a  trace.  Nahant  has  long 
been  a  favorite  watering  place  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  E.  of  Nahant  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  is  Egg  Bock,  rising  abruptly  to  the  height 
of  86  feet,  and  crowned  by  a  lighthouse. 

NAHUM  (Heb.,  "consolation"),  the  7th  of 
the  lesser  prophets  in  order  of  arrangement  of 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  the  6th 
in  order  of  time,  born  in  Elkosh,  a  village  of 
Galilee,  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  century  B.  0.  He  prophesied  in  Judah  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  after 
the  deportation  of  the  10  tribes,  and  predicted 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh  and  the  relief  of 
Judah.  He  alludes  twice  to  an  overthrow  of 
that  city,  and  some  have  conjectured  that  he 
refers  to  two  distinct  captures,  of  which,  how«- 
ever,  only  its  final  ruin  by  Gyaxares  I.  and 
Nabopolassar  in  625  B.  0.  is  historical. 

NAIADS  (Gr.  ra«,  to  swim),  in  Grecian  and 
Roman  mythology,  nymphs  who  presided  over 
fresh  waters,  and  were  supposed  to  inspire 
those  who  drank  of  them  with  oracular  powers 
and  the  gift  of  poetry.  They  could  also  restore 
sick  persons  to  health.  They  are  represented 
in  works  of  art  as  beautiful  maidens,  half 
draped,  and  with  long  hair. 

NAIL  (Sax.  nagel;  Ger.  Naget),  a  piece  of 
metal,  more  or  less  sharp  at  one  end  with  a 
head  at  the  other,  used  to  fasten  together  pieces 
of  wood  or  other  material  by  being  driven 
into  or  through  them.  The  principal  division 
of  nails  is  into  wrought  and  cut}  the  former 
being  made  from  tough  wrought  iron,  the  lat- 
ter from  rolled  plates.  The  different  sorts 
of  nails  are  named  either  from  the  use  to 
which  they  are  applied  or  from  their  shape,  as 
shingle,  floor,  ship  carpenters1,  and  horse-shoe 
nails,  rose-heads,  diamonds,  &c.  The  small, 
sharp  nails  used  by  saddlers  and  others  are 
called  tacks.  The  small,  sharp,  taper  nails, 
without  heads,  used  by  shoemakers,  are  sprigs. 
Those  used  for  nailing  floors  and  ceilings,  with 
head  only  on  one  side,  which  in  the  cut  nail 
is  made  in  the  operation  of  cutting,  are  brads. 
Yery  large  nails  are  called  spikes.  The  term 
penny,  when  used  to  mark  the  size  of  nails,  is 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  pound.  Thus, 
a  4-penny  nail  was  such  that  1,000  of  them 
weighed  4  pounds,  10-penny  such  that  1,000 
weighed  10  pounds,  &o.  Originally,  the 
"hundred"  when  applied  to  nails  was  6  score 
or  120;  consequently  the  thousand  was  1,200. — 
The  making  of  nails  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
handicraft  arts,  probably  dating  as  far  back  as 
the  art  of  working  metals.  Before  the  inven- 
tion of  machinery  an  immense  number  of  per- 
sons were  employed  in  making  the  nails  re- 
quired for  use,  there  having  been  no  fewer 
than  60,000  nailers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Birmingham  alone.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
60  years  that  machinery  has  been  employed 
to  supersede  to  any  extent  hand  labor  in  nail 
making.  However,  one  of  the  earliest  grants 
from  the  British  patent  office  was  in  1618  to 
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Clement  Dawbeny  for  an  "  engine,  worked  by 
water,  for  catting  iron  into  small  bars  or  rods 
for  making  nails."  Afterward  other  machines 
were  invented  for  forging  and  drawing  nail 
rods,  the  form  in  which  the  nailer  receives  the 
iron.  The  nailer  requires  for  his  trade  a  small 
forge  fire,  an  anvil,  and  several  hammers  and 
heading  tools,  or  bores,  for  the  different  sorts 
and  sizes  of  nails.  In  the  United  States  the 
making  of  wrought  nails  is  commonly  a  part 
of  the  blacksmith's  business,  except  the  larger 
bolts  and  spikes  of  wrought  iron,  which  are  now 
generally  made  by  machinery.  The  end  of  the 
nail  rod  is  first  heated  in  the  forge  fire,  the 
smith  having  two  or  more  rods  in  at  the  same 
time,  according  to  his  skill.  The  body  of  the 
nail  is  then  formed  on  the  heated  end,  and  cut 
off  by  a  chisel  fixed  in  the  anvil  block.  While 
still  hot  the  nail  is  placed  in  a  bore,  or  heading 
tool,  and  the  head  fashioned  with  the  hammer. 
The  bore  is  a  piece  of  strong  iron  with  a  steel 
knob  at  each  end,  perforated  to  the  size  of  the 
shank  of  the  nail,  and  countersunk  to  corre- 
spond with  the  head.  About  1790  the  first 
machine  for  dispensing  with  hand  labor  in 
nail  making  was  invented  in  England.  It  was 
however  only  proposed  to  use  water,  or  other 
mechanical  power,  to  move  hammers  and  other 
appliances  for  making  nails  similar  to  those 
made  by  hand.  The  next  step  in  advance  was 
the  machine  of  Thomas  Clifford  of  the  city  of 
Bristol,  patented  in  1 790.  He  used  two  iron  roll- 
ers, faced  with  steel,  in  which  were  sunk  im- 
pressions, or  forms  of  the  nails,  half  of  the  form 
being  in  each  roller,  and  arranged  circumfer- 
entially,  so  that  a  bar  of  iron,  being  passed  be- 
tween the  rollers,  came  through  a  string  of 
nails,  the  head  of  one  nail  being  slightly  joined 
to  the  point  of  the  next ;  these  were  then  sepa- 
rated by  shears  or  nippers.  Sometimes  several 
rows  of  indentations  were  made  in  the  surface 
of  the  rollers,  and,  instead  of  bars,  a  slip  of 
sheet  iron  was  passed  through,  and  being  forced 
into  the  dies  was  formed  into  nails.  Still  an- 
other method  was  to  form  nails  by  casting,  but 
these  were  too  brittle  to  be  of  much  service. — 
Kails  made  by  either  of  the  processes  already 
mentioned  were  very  expensive,  and  in  the 
United  States,  where  so  many  wooden  struc- 
tures had  to  be  erected  by  the  settlers,  the  ob- 
taining of  cheap  nails  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. It  was  under  the  stimulus  of  this 
pressing  necessity  that  about  the  year  1790  in- 
genious men  set  to  work  to  invent  nail  machines. 
It  is  difficult  at  the  present  day  to  ascertain 
who  it  was  that  first  conceived  the  idea  of  cut- 
ting nails  from  slips  or  rolled  plates  of  iron. 
At  first  the  nails  were  cut  from  a  slip  or 
hoop,  and  headed  by  a  few  blows  of  a  ham- 
mer while  grasping  them  in  a  vice  worked  by 
the  foot.  But  very  soon  the  machines  were 
made  to  cut  and  head  the  nail  at  one  operation. 
Between  1794,  the  date  of  the  first  patent,  and 
1817,  more  than  100  patents  had  been  issued 
for  nail  machines  and  improvements.  The  first 
patent  was  for  a  machine  for  cutting  nails, 


March  28, 1794,  to  Josiah  G.  Person,  or  Pear- 
son, of  New  York.    Jan.  16,  1795,  Jacob  Per- 
kins of  Boston  obtained  a  patent  for  a  cutting 
machine.    The  following  year  patents  were 
issued  to  Peter  Cliff  and  to  Amos  Whittemore 
of  Massachusetts,  and  to  Daniel  French  of 
Connecticut.    The  first  patent  for  a  cutting  and 
heading  machine  (Nov.  11,  1796)  was  granted 
to  Isaac  Garretson  of  Pennsylvania;  and  on 
Dec.  12, 1796,  a  patent  for  a  similar  machine 
to  George  Chandler  of  Maryland.    Afterward 
several  patents  were  granted  to  Jesse  Reed, 
Samuel  Rogers,  and  Melville  Otis  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  Mark  and  Richard  Reeve  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  Roswell  Noble  of  Baltimore,  and 
others.    The  machine  invented  by  Jesse  Reed, 
with  some  later  improvements,  is  that  still 
most  largely  used.    The  manufacture  of  cut 
nails  was  soon  established  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Maryland.    In  1810  Joseph  C.  Dyer 
of  Boston,  but  then  a  merchant  in  London, 
took  out  patents  in  England  for  the  nail  ma- 
chinery invented  in  Massachusetts,  and  large 
manufacturing  establishments  were  soon  put 
in  operation.    Borne  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Birmingham  are  able  to  make  over  40,000,000 
nails  per  week.    In  1856  there  were  in  the 
United  States  2,646  machines,  producing  81,463 
tons  of  nails.    It  is  quite  possible  that  the  per- 
sons mentioned  above  were  not  the  first  to  in- 
vent machines  for  cutting  nails.    In  "  Hunt's 
Merchants'  Magazine"  it  is  stated  that  Benfe- 
min  Cochran,  a  shop  mate  of  Eli  Whitney,  who 
died  at  Batavia,  N.  T.,  in  1846,  made  the  first 
machine  of  the  kind  about  1790.    Many  of  the 
first  inventors  spent  large  sums  of  money  on 
their  machines.    It  has  been  estimated  that  it 
cost  more  than  $1,000,000  to  bring  them  to  the 
perfection  arrived  at  in  1810,  when  a  machine 
made  about  100  nails  per  minute.    It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  full  value  of  this  American 
invention  was  brought  prominently  before  the 
world  in  the  well  known  report  of  Albert  Gal- 
latin, then  secretary  of  the  treasury.    Large 
nail  factories  were  early  established  in  different 
parts  of  Massachusetts,  and  at  Ellicott's  Hills, 
near  Baltimore.    At  the  present  day  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  very  extensively  in  the 
Schuylkill  iron  region  of  Pennsylvania.    There 
the  pigs  from  the  furnace  go  immediately  to 
the  bloomary,  thence  to  the  rolling  mill,  and  so 
on  through  the  slitting  and  nail  cutting  ma- 
chines, so  that  all  the  operations  from  the  erode 
ore  to  the  finished  nail  are  carried  on  at  the 
same  place. — During  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1859,  the  exports  of  nails  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  4,686,207  lbs.,  valued  at 
$188,228;   and  the  imports  to  860,866  lbs., 
valued  at  $84,504. 

NAIN,  a  town  of  Palestine,  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament  (Luke  vii.  11-17)  as  we 
place  where  Jesus  raised  the  widow's  son  to 
life.  It  is  situated  on  the  N.  slope  of  little 
Hermon,  in  the  pashalio  of  Akka,  separat- 
ed from  Mt  Tabor  by  the  brook  Kiahon, 
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48  m,  from  Jerusalem  and  6  m.  from  Nazareth. 
It  is  now  an  insignificant  hamlet  of  a  few  fam- 
ilies, and  is  called  Nein. 

NAIRNSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  of  Scot- 
land, bounded  N.  by  the  Moray  frith,  E.  and  S. 
by  Elginshire,  and  W.  by  Inverness-shire ;  area,  • 
about  215  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1851,  9,956.  The 
coast,  about  10  m.  in  extent,  is  low,  sandy,  and 
dangerous.  The  inland  districts  are  hilly  and 
wooded ;  those  on  the  sea  are  well  cultivated 
and  productive.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Nairn 
and  Findhorn.  The  climate  is  severe  but 
healthful.-   Capital,  Nairn. 

NAKHITOHEVAN,  a  town  of  European 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Don,  7  m.  E.  N.  E.  from 
Rostov ;  pop.  in  1851,  14,166,  mostly  Armeni- 
ans. It  stands  on  an  eminence,  has  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  silk,  and  maintains  an  ex- 
tensive traffic  with  Circassia,  Astrakhan,  Tur- 
kistan,  and  Constantinople,  especially  in  pearls 
and  precious  stones.  The  town  was  founded 
in  1780  by  a  colony  of  Armenians,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  Armenian  patriarch  of  Russia. 

NAKHSHIYAN  (anc.  ITamana),  a  city  of 
Russian  Armenia,  on  a  plateau  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Aras,  83  m.  S.  E.  from  Erivan, 
and  175  m.  S.  from  Tiflis;  pop.  about  5,000. 
The  Armenians  regard  it  as  the  most  ancient 
city  in  the  world,  and  as  the  spot  where  Noah 
settled  after  the  deluge;  and  it  formerly  con- 
tained, according  to  the  Persian  annalists,  40,- 
000  houses.  In  1840  it  was  partly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake.  • 

NAMES,  words  by  which  single  objects  are 
denoted.  In  this  article  we  shall  treat  only  of 
the  names  of  men,  which  are  commonly  termed 
proper  names.  These  are  divided  into  baptis- 
mal or  Christian  names,  and  family  names  or 
surnames.  It  is  probable  that  all  names  were 
originally  significant,  though  in  the  lapse  of 
time  and  the  decay  of  languages  the  meaning 
of  many  of  them  has  been  lost.  The  most  an- 
cient names  which  have  come  down  to  us,  as  for 
instance  those  of  the  early  Hebrews,  are  distin- 
guished for  simplicity,  a  single  word  only,  with 
rare  exceptions,  constituting  the  name,  as  Abra- 
ham, Moses,  Aaron,  David,  and  Solomon.  The 
most  ancient  names  of  women  are  equally  sim- 
ple, and  with  significations  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  female  sex,  as  Rachel,  ewe ;  Deborah,  bee ; 
Tamar,palm  tree;  Hannah,  favor,  or  favorable. 
The  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Per- 
sians, and  Greeks  had  no  surnames.  But  in 
Italy,  at  least  in  those  parts  which* the  Greeks 
had  not  conquered,  as  among  the  Etruscans. 
family  names  were  in  use,  preceded  or  followed 
by  an  individual  denomination.  The  Romans 
adopted  the  same  system  of  nomenclature,  and 
also  many  Etruscan  names,  as  Horatius,  Livius, 
Aulus,  Marcus,  Publius,  Severus.  Their  system 
of  names  was  very  complete.  The  whole  com- 
monwealth was  divided  into  clans  called  gente^ 
each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  several 
families.  Thus  in  the  gens  Cornelia  were  in- 
cluded the  families  of  the  Soipiones,  Lentuli, 


Oethegi,  Dolabolto,  Cimue,  Sylls,  and  others. 
To  mark  the  different  gentes  and  families,  and 
to  distinguish  the  individuals  of  the  same  race, 
they  had  usually  8  names,  viz.,  the  pranomen, 
the  nomen,  and  the  cognomen.  The  pramomen 
denoted  the  individual,  the  nomen  marked  the 
gens,  and  the  cognomen  distinguished  the  fam- 
ily. Thus,  in  the  name  Publius  Cornelius  Sci- 
pio,  Publius  was  what  we  now  call  the  Christian 
or  given  name,  Cornelius  indicated  the  clan  or 
gens,  and  Scipio  showed  that  the  individual 
belonged  to  the  Scipio  family  of  the  Cornell!, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  pious  Scipio, 
who  from  his  practice  of  leading  about  his 
blind  old  father  was  figuratively  called  scipio  or 
the  staff.  Successful  military  commanders  were 
sometimes  complimented  by  the  addition  of  a 
fourth  name  or  agnomen,  often  commemorative 
of  their  conquests,  as  Coriolanus,  Africanus. 
Germanicus.  Complexion  and  other  personal 
qualities  often  gave  rise  to  cognomens  among 
the  Romans,  as  Niger,  black;  Paulus,  littlo; 
Calvus,  bald;  Codes,  one-eyed;  Flaccus,  flap- 
eared;  Pronto,  heavy-browed.  The  order  of 
birth  originated  others,  as  Quintus,  the  fifth: 
Septimus,  the  seventh.  Some  were  derived 
from  the  time  of  nativity,  as  Martins,  Mains. — 
The  use  of  surnames  in  modern  times  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  As  Christianity 
triumphed  over  paganism  in  Europe,  the  old 

Sagan  names  were  laid  aside,  and  new  names 
erived  from  Scripture  or  from  church  history 
were  given  to  the  converts,  sometimes  a  whole 
company  to  save  trouble  being  baptized  by  the 
same  name,  so  that  Paul,  Peter,  John,  Mary, 
Margaret,  and  similar  appellations,  became  so 
common  as  to  create  great  confusion  and  in- 
convenience. For  several  centuries  nicknames 
derived  from  occupations  or  from  personal 
qualities  were  used ;  but  as  population  advanced 
even  these  became  insufficient,  and  at  length 
recourse  was  had  to  the  present  system  of  sur- 
names. Camden  and  other  authorities  concur 
in  the  opinion  that  hereditary  surnames  were 
not  used  in  England  before  the  Norman  con- 
quest; but  Mr.  Lower,  in  his  "  Essays  on  Eng- 
lish Surnames,"  expresses  the  opinion  that  they 
were  not  altogether  unknown  before  that  epoch. 
Surnames  among  the  Saxons  were  in  fact  some- 
times formed  from  the  father's  name;  as  for 
instance  in  804  we  find  Egbert  Edgaring,  or 
Egbert  the  son  of  Edgar,  ing  signifying  pro- 
geny or  descendant.  Such  names  as  Dering, 
Browning,  Whiting,  are  supposed  to  owe  their 
origin  to  this  source,  and  to  mean  respectively 
dear,  tawny,  and  fair  offspring.  White,  Black, 
Red,  Brown,  Grey,  Good,  Cunning,  and  other 
characteristic  terms  were  also  used  as  surnames, 
as  we  find  in  the  life  of  Hereward  the  Saxon 
the  following  persons  mentioned:  Martin  light 
Foot,  so  called  from  his  agility ;  Siward  the 
Red,  Wulrio  the  Black,  and  Leofric  Prat  or 
"  the  Cunning."  The  place  of  residence  gave 
rise  to  some  surnames  among  the  Saxons,  and 
became  after  the  conquest  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific sources  of  the  present  English  names.    A 
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great  many  surnames  occur  in  Domesday  book, 
some  of  which  are  local,  as  De  Grey,  De  Ver- 
non; some  patronymical,  as  Richardus  films 
Gialeberti  (Richard,  Gilbert's  son) ;  and  others 
official  or  professional,  as  Gulielmus  Camera- 
rius  (William  the  Chamberlain),  Radulphus  Ve-  • 
nator  (Rodolphus  the  Hunter),  and  Gislebertus 
Cocus  (Gilbert  the  Cook).  But  it  was  not  until 
after  the  11th  century  that  the  practice  of 
making  the  second  name  of  an  individual  sta- 
tionary and  transmitting  it  to  descendants  began 
to  come  into  common  use.  By  the  middle  of 
the  12th  it  began  to  be  thought  essential  that 
persons  of  rank  should  bear  some  designation 
in  addition  to  the  baptismal  name.  A  lady  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  is  represented  by  Robert 
of  Gloucester  as  objecting  to  marrying  a  natu- 
sal  son  of  that  king  because  he  had  no  surname, 
upon  which  the  monarch  gave  him  the  surname 
of  Fitz-Roy,  a  designation  which  has  often  since 
been  given  to  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  the 
English  sovereigns.  The  prefix  of  Fitz,  a  corrup- 
tion of  file  (Latjilius),  son,  was  common  among 
the  Normans,  as  Fitz-Gilbert,  Fitz-Gerald,  Fitz- 
Henry,  Fitz-Hugh.  To  this  day  the  Russians 
employ  a  similar  form  by  the  addition  of  witch  to 
their  names,  as  Paul  Petrovitch  (Paul  the  son 
of  Peter) ;  a  practice  also  common  among  the 
Servians  and  other  Slavic  nations.  During 
the  middle  ages  many  surnames  were  formed 
among  the  Jews  in  like  manner  by  using  the 
Hebrew  ben  or  Arabic  ibn,  as  for  instance  Sol- 
omon Ben-Gabirol  (Solomon  the  son  of  Gabi- 
rol),  a  poet  of  the  11th  century ;  and  Abraham 
Ibn-Esra  (Abraham  the  son  of  Esra),  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  same  period.  The  existing  well 
known  Jewish  name  of  Bendavid  had  its  origin 
in  the  same  custom.  In  Wales,  until  a  recent 
period,  ap  or  son  was  the  only  surnominal  ad- 
junct used,  as  David  ap  Howell,  Evan  ap  Rhys, 
John  ap  Richard,  names  which  are  now  cor- 
rupted into  Powell,  Price,  and  Pritchard. 
Many  names  beginning  with  P  now  in  common 
use  in  England  and  America  can  be  traced  to 
this  Welsh  origin,  as  Pumphrey  from  Ap  Hum- 
phrey, Parry  from  Ap  Harry,  and  Pugh  from 
Ap  Hugh.  It  was  not  unusual  in  Wales  even 
as  lately  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  to 
hear  of  combinations  carried  up  through  sever- 
al generations,  as  Evan  ap  Griffith  ap  David  ap 
Jenkin  ap  Hugh  ap  Morgan  ap  Owen,  so  that 
a  man  carried  his  pedigree  in  his  name.  In 
forming  surnames  from  the  patronymic  the 
Welsh  did  not,  like  the  English,  use  an  affix,  as 
John  Adamson,  but  put  the  paternal  name  in 
the  genitive,  as  Griffith  William's,  or  as  now 
written  Williams,  David  John'B  or  Jones,  Evan 
Harry's  or  Harris.  In  consequence  of  this  cus- 
tom, and  of  the  fewness  of  personal  or  Chris- 
tian names,  their  adoption  as  surnames  has 
become  common  to  so  many  families  that 
Wales  to  this  day  suffers  under  the  inconven- 
ience and  confusion  of  a  paucity  of  names.  In 
Scotland,  among  the  Gaelic  inhabitants,  the 
term  mac  was  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ben  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  ap  of  the  Welsh, 


to  signify  son  of,  as  Macdonald  and  Macarty, 
meaning  respectively  the  son  of  Donald  and 
the  son  of  Arthur.  The  Irish  also  used  mac 
for  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  oy  or  (T,  sig- 
nifying grandson,  as  O'Hara,  O'SuUivan.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.  an  attempt  was  made  by  act  of  parliament 
to  enforce  the  practice  of  using  family  names 
in  England ;  but  as  population  increased  H  is 
probable  that  common  convenience  led  neces- 
sarily to  their  use.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  a 
great  variety  of  baptismal  names,  which  mostly 
became  obsolete  after  the  conquest,  being  su- 
perseded by  Scripture  names  introduced  by 
the  Normans,  such  as  John,  James,  Thomas, 
and  Peter,  which  soon  became  so  numerous 
that  surnames  were  indispensable.  They  were 
not  well  settled,  however,  among  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  until  after  the  reformation,  when 
the  introduction  of  parish  registers  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  contributed  greatly  to- 
ward giving  them  permanence.  But  so  late 
as  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  many 
families  in  Yorkshire  had  no  fixed  surnames. 
Even  at  this  day  it  is  said  that  few  of  the 
miners  of  Staffordshire  bear  their  fathers' 
names,  but  are  only  known  by  some  sobriquet 
Nicknames,  in  >  fact,  prevail  so  extensively 
among  the  colliers,  that  for  every-day  purposes 
no  other  names  are  used ;  and  a  man  whose  real 
name  is  John  Smith  may  be  known  to  his 
neighbors  and  even  to  his  wife  and  children 
only  as  Nosey,  Soaker,  Lumper,  Jiggery,  or 
some  such  designation.  A  large  class  of  English 
surnames  are  of  local  origin,  and  express  the 
country  or  estate  or  residence  of  those  who 
originally  bore  them,  as  Burgoyne,  from  Bur- 
gundy; Cornish,  Cornell,  Cornwallis,  from 
Cornwall;  Fleming,  from  Flanders;  Gascoyne 
and  Gastrin,  from  Gascony;  Han  way,  from 
Hainault;  Janeway,  from  Genoa ;  Mayne,  from 
the  French  province  of  Maine ;  Polack,  from 
Poland;  Wales,  Welsh,  Walsh,  and  Wallis,  from 
Wales;  Clare  and  Ross  from  those  counties; 
Chichester,  Rochester,  Carlisle,  Lincoln.  Hast- 
ings, Huntington,  Hull,  Poole,  and  Wells,  from 
those  towns;  Compton,  Coombs,  Clayton, 
Deane,  Preston,  Sutton,  Waldron,  and  Wash- 
ington, from  villages  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 
Camden  remarks  that  there  is  not  a  single  vil- 
lage in  Normandy  that  has  not  surnamed  some 
family  in  England.  The  French  names  intro- 
duced at  the  conquest  may  generally  be  known 
by  the  prefixes  de,  du,  den,  de  la,  St.  or  Saint, 
and  by  the  suffixes/on*,  en,  f out,  beau,  age, 
mont,  ard,  aux,  bats,  ly,  eux,  et,  tal,  court,  lay, 
fort,  ot,  champ,  and  tUle.  From  Normandy 
came  Mortimer,  Warren,  Percy,  Gurney,  De- 
vereux,  St.  Maure  (corrupted  into  Seymour). 
The  names  Hill,  Dale,  Forest,  Wood,  and  the 
like,  came  from  the  nature  or  situation  of  the 
original  bearer's  residence.  The  prefix  atte  or 
at,  softened  to  a  or  an,  has  assisted  in  the  com- 
position of  many  names ;  thus,  if  one  dwelt  on  a 
moor,  he  would  style  himself  Attemoor  or  Att- 
moor ;  if  near  a  gate,  Attegate  or  Agate.    John 
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site  the  Oaks  was  gradually  corrupted  into  John 
tfoaks;  Peter  at  the  Seven  Oaks  into  Peter 
Snooks ;  Nash  is  a  corruption  of  Atten-Ash, 
and  Nye  of  Atten-eye,  or  at  the  island.  By  and 
under  were  nsed  as  prefixes  to  form  names  in- 
dicative of  residenoe,  as  Byfield,  Byford,  Un- 
derbill, Underwood.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  words  in  old  English  which  signify  ob- 
jects from  which  names  frequently  originated : 
applegarth,  an  orchard,  whence  Applegate, 
Appleton ;  armitaqe,  a  hermitage ;  back,  a  fer- 
ry, and  also  sometimes  a  wharf;  baine,  a  bath, 
whence  Bayne  and  Baynes;  barrow,  a  hill; 
barton,  a  cartilage  or  courtyard ;  beck,  a  brook ; 
bent,  a  plain  or  common;  borough,  whence 
Boroughs,  Brough,  Burg,  Burke,  and  Borrow ; 
bottom,  low  ground  or  valley,  whenoe  Shuffle- 
bottom,  originally  Shaw-field  Bottom,  andHig- 
ginbottom,  from  hiohin,  the  mountain  ash  ; 
bridge,  whenoe  Bridges  and  Briggs;  chase,  a 
forest  or  hunting  ground ;  tlvoe,  a  cliff,  whenoe 
Oleve  or  Oleave ;  dough,  a  ravine  or  narrow 
glen ;  oobb,  a  harbor ;  garth,  a  yard ;  garnett, 
a  granary;  gore,  a  narrow  slip  of  ground,  a 
word  still  used  in  that  sense  in  America; 
grange,  a  farm,  whence  Granger;  holme,  holmes, 
a  meadow  surrounded  by  water ;  holt,  a  grove 
or  hill  covered  with  trees ;  knapp,  the  top  of  a 
hill;  lee,  lea,  Ugh,  high,  a  pasture;  lynch,  a 
thicket ;  march,  a  boundary ;  penn,  the  top  of 
a  hill ;  peel,  a  moated  fort;  rotoe,  a  street;  row, 
a  heath,  a  morass ;  shaw,  a  small  wood  or  copse ; 
Btead,  a  place ;  stowe,  a  place ;  thorpe,  a  village ; 
wade,  a  meadow,  and  also  a  ford ;  wetter,  a  hol- 
low or  gulf;  wold,  an  undulating  country ;  and 
lastly  yate,  a  gate,  whenoe  Yates.  "After  these 
local  names,"  says  Camden, "  the  most  in  number 
have  been  derived  from  occupations  or  profes- 
sions." Of  these  the  most  notable  is  the  name 
of  Smith,  the  root  of  which  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
smitan,  to  smite.  It  was  applied  originally  not 
merely  to  blacksmiths,  but  also  to  wheel- 
wrights, carpenters,  masons,  and  smiters  in 
general  The  "Saxon  Chronicle"  speaks  of 
u  mighty  war  smiths  who  overcame  the  Welsh." 
Nasmyth  is  probably  a  corruption  of  nail  smith. 
Arrowsmith  was  a  maker  of  arrow  heads. 
Smith  in  Gaelic  is  gow,  and  the  Go ws  were  once 
as  numerous  in  Scotland  as  the  Smiths  in  Eng- 
land. Many  of  them  in  modern  times  have 
translated  the  name  to  Smith.  MoGowan  is 
the  same  as  Smithson.  Among  the  names  de- 
rived from  occupations,  the  most  common  ones 
explain  themselves,  as  for  instance  Mason,  Ba- 
ker, Butler,  Coleman  (coalman),  Taylor,  Draper, 
Farmer,  Shepherd,  Chapman  (a  trader,  ohepe- 
man,  from  chepe,  a  market),  Cowper  (cooper), 
Cutler,  Wheeler,  Miller,  Gardner,  Cook,  Por- 
ter, Mercer,  and  Fidler.  Sutor,  a  name  still 
known  in  England  and  America,  is  the  Latin, 
Saxon,  and  old  English  for  shoemaker.  Lati- 
mer is  from  latiner,  a  writer  of  Latin ;  Barker 
means  tanner;  Jenner  is  an  old  form  of  joiner, 
and  Miner  of  miller.  Lorimer  is  a  maker  of 
spurs  and  bits  for  bridles ;  Arkwright,  a  maker 
of  chests ;  Lander,  a  contraction  of  lavandier, 


a  washerman;  Tucker,  a  fuller;  Banister,  the 
keeper  of  a  bath ;  Eidder,  a  huckster  or  peddler ; 
Wait,  a  minstrel ;  Crocker,  a  maker  of  pottery ; 
Tupman  and  Tupper,  a  breeder  of  tups,  that 
is,  rams,  or  perhaps  a  maker  of  tubs.  Hop- 
per had  the  care  of  swans,  the  searching  for 
and  marking  swans  being  called  swan-hopping ; 
the  word  also  in  Anglo-Saxon  meant  a  dancer. 
Lardner  is  an  obsolete  word  for  swineherd. 
Many  of  this  class  of  names  have  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  feminine  termination,  as  Baxter  and  Bag- 
ster,  the  feminine  of  baker ;  Webster,  of  Web- 
ber or  weaver ;  Brewster,  of  brewer.  This  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  these  occupations  were 
first  followed  by  women,  and  when  men  began 
to  invade  them  they  kept  the  feminine  appella- 
tions for  some  time,  as  men-milliners  now  do. 
The  trade  of  weaving  has  been  carried  on  by  a 
Sussex  family  named  Webb  since  the  18th  or 
14th  century.  From  offices  and  dignities  many 
English  surnames  are  derived,  as  for  instance 
King,  Prince,  Earl,  Lord,  Knight,  Bishop,  Pri- 
or, Abbot,  Pope,  Priest,  Deacon,  Squire,  Frank- 
lin, Bailey,  Chamberlain,  Falconer,  Leggett 
(legate),  and  Steward  or  Stuart.  Many  of  these 
names  were  doubtless  given  to  bastards  or  ap- 
plied in  jest,  especially  those  of  Pope,  King, 
Bishop,  and  Abbot.  From  dispensator  or  dis- 
penser, a  steward,  comes  Spencer.  Grosvenor 
anciently  held  the  place  of  gro$  veneur  or  grand 
huntsman  to  the  dukes  of  Normandy.  Sumner 
was  a  summoner,  who  cited  delinquents  to  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  The  termination  ward 
indicates  a  keeper,  as  Durward,  a  doorkeeper; 
Hayward  or  Hereward,  a  keeper  of  the  town 
cattle ;  Woodward,  a  forest  keeper.  Color  and 
complexion  have  given  rise  to  such  names  as 
Black,  White,  and  Brown.  As  no  person  ever 
had  a  green  face,  the  name  Green  must  have 
been  given  on  account  of  the  bearer's  verdancy, 
or  from  the  local  circumstance  of  living  near  the 
village  green  or  common.  The  very  common 
name  Read,  Beed,  or  Reid  is  an  old  spelling 
of  red.  Gray,  Hoar,  Long,  Short,  Longfellow, 
Longman,  Tallman,  Small,  Strong,  Lightfoot, 
and  Heavyside  are  from  personal  characteris- 
tics. Hubbard  and  Joyce,  the  one  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  other  French,  were  persons  of  a  joyous  na- 
ture. Hogarth  is  from  the  Dutch,  high-natured, 
generous.  Rush  is  subtle;  Barrat,  cunning; 
Bowne,  ready;  Bonner,  kind,  gracious;  El- 
dridge,  wild,  ghastly.  Many  Welsh  names  natu- 
ralized in  English  are  from  personal  characteris- 
tics, as  More,  great;  Duff,  black;  Vaughan,  lit- 
tle ;  Mole,  bald ;  Fane,  slender;  Gough,  red.  Be- 
side the  Christian  or  baptismal  names  that  have 
been  taken  as  surnames,  as  Thomas,  Henry, 
and  Andrew,  Bennett  is  derived  from  Benedict, 
Bryant  from  Brian,  Emerson,  Emery,  and 
Amery  from  Almeric,  Austin  from  Augustine, 
Durant  from  Durandus  (whenoe  also  the  Ital- 
ian Durante  or  Dante),  Ellis  from  Elias,  Ever- 
ett from  Everard,  Hode,  Hoad,  and  Hood  from 
Odo  or  Otho,  Hamlin  from  Hammeline,  Jarvis 
from  Gervaiae,  Stiggins  from  Stigandus  or  Sti- 
gand,  Terry  from  Theodoric,  Tudor  from  Theo- 
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dore.  A  single  Christian  name  has  sometimes 
given  rise  to  many  surnames,  as  from  William 
came  the  following:  Williams,  Williamson, 
Wills,  Wilks,  Willnns,  Wilkinson,  Wickens, 
Wiokeson,  Bill,  Bilson,  Wilson,  Woolcock, 
Woolcot,  Wilcocke,  Wilcox,  Wileockson,  Wil- 
coxon,  Willet,  Wilmot,  Willy,  Willis,  Wyley, 
Willott,  Till,  Tillot,  Tilson,  Tillotson,  Tilly. 
Many  surnames,  apparently  meaningless  in  the 
present  English,  were  significant  in  old  English 
and  in  provincial  dialects.  For  example,  Brock 
means  a  badger,  Todd  a  fox,  Talbot  a  mastiff, 
Culver  a  pigeon,  Bisset  a  wild  pigeon,  Henshaw 
a  young  heron,  Coke  a  cook.  Fisk  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  form  of  fish.  Such  names  as  Lyon,  Lep- 
pard,  Hawke,  Raven,  and  Heron  have  been  taken 
from  the  devices  on  shields  and  signs.  Camden 
says:  "Many  names  that  seem  unfitting  for 
men,  as  of  brutish  beasts,  &c.,  come  from  the 
very  signs  of  the  houses  where  they  inhabited ; 
for  I  have  heard  of  them  which  said  they  spake 
of  knowledge,  that  some  in  late  time  dwelling 
at  the  sign  of  the  Dolphin,  Bull,  Whitehorse, 
Rocket,  Peacock,  &o.,  were  commonly  called 
Thomas  at  the  Dolphin,  Will  at  the  Bull, 
George  at  the  Whitehorse,  Robin  at  the  Rock- 
et; which  names,  as  many  others  of  like  sort, 
with  omitting  at,  became  afterward  hereditary 
to  their  children."  8uch,  too,  was  doubtless 
the  origin  of  the  names  Homer,  Tully,  Cato, 
and  Caesar,  whose  effigies  on  booksellers1  and 
other  shops  have  given  rise  to  surnames  yet 
used  in  England. — Nearly  all  that  has  been 
said  of  English  surnames  is  applicable  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  where  however  a  few  pe- 
culiar names  have  been  formed  by  corruption 
or  translation  of  foreign  names,  as  Bunker  from 
the  French  Bon  CoBur,  Bumpus  from  Bon  Re- 
pos,  Bellows  from  Belle  Eau,  and  Cisco  from 
Francisco.  A  vast  number  of  Dutch,  German, 
French,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  names  have 
been  introduced  by  the  foreign  immigration. 
The  Dutch  names  are  most  common  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  those  of  the  north  of 
Europe  in  the  N.  W.  states.  The  aboriginal 
languages  have  contributed  a  little  to  the  Amer- 
ican stock  of  surnames,  the  civilized  tribes,  as 
those  of  New  England  and  New  York  and  the 
Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  Ohootaws,  having  gen- 
erally adopted  their  use ;  and  the  African  lan- 
guages have  also  supplied  a  few,  as  for  instance 
that  of  Cuffee,  which  has  been  borne  by  a 
noted  sea  captain,  and  his  son,  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel. 

NAMUR,  a  province  of  Belgium,  bounded 
N.  by  Brabant,  N.  E.  by  Liege,  E.  by  Luxem- 
burg, S.  by  France,  and  W.  by  Hainault;  area, 
1,411  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 286,075.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Meuse,  Sambre,  and  Lease. 
The  surface  is  very  much  diversified,  and  the 
soil  is  in  general  fertile.  Iron,  lead,  coal,  and 
marble  are  mined.  The  number  of  coal  mines 
in  operation  in  1857  was  28.  This  province  is 
divided  into  8  arrondissements,  Namur,  Di- 
nant,  and  Philippeville,  which  are  subdivided 
into  15  civil  and  16  military  cantons. — Namub, 


the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  67  m.  S.  E.  from  Brussels; 
pop.  in  1856,  22,218.  It  is  strongly  fortified. 
The  cathedral,  a  modern  structure,  is  orna- 
mented in  front  with  20  Corinthian  columns, 
and  beside  the  great  altar  stand  colossal  statues 
of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  The  staple 
manufactures  are  cutlery,  for  which  Namur  is 
famous,  and  leather,  which  occupies  nearly 
A  of  the  population.  The  town  was  taken  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1692,  and  by  William  III.  of 
England  in  1695.  In  1784  Joseph  II.  of  Aus- 
tria demolished  its  fortifications,  which  in  1817 
were  restored  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands. 

NANCY,  a  oity  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Menrthe,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Menrthe,  220  m.  £.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in 
*  1856,  48,452.  It  stands  in  a  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile plain,  and  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new 
town.  The  many  fine  edifices,  squares,  and 
promenades  render  Nancy  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  French  towns.  The  chief  edifices 
are  the  cathedral,  a  handsome  modem  struc- 
ture, with  two  towers  over  250  feet  high; 
the  church  of  St.  Epore,  which  contains  sev- 
eral fine  paintings,  and  a  fresco  attributed  to 
Da  Vinci ;  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  in  which 
is  the  mausoleum  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine; 
an  ancient  Gothio  castle,  now  a  barrack;  the 
university,  which  has  a  library  of  23,000  vol- 
umes; the  theological  college;  the  museum, 
with  pictures  by  Isabey,  a  native  of  Nancy,  and 
other  works  of  art;  a  medical  institute,  and 
hospitals.  Hosiery,  muslin,  cotton  yarn,  wool- 
len cloth,  calico,  lace,  <fec,  are  manufactured. 
There  are  8  fairs  yearly,  one  of  which  lasts  20 
days.  Nancy  was  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Lorraine  from  the  18th  century  till  its  absorp- 
tion by  France ;  and  under  its  walls  Charles 
the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  1477  by  Bene  II.,  duke  of  Lorraine. 

NANDOU.    See  Ostrich,  of  which  it  is  a 
South  Amerioan  species. 

NANKEEN,  a  fabric  manufactured  in  China 
of  a  buff-colored  cotton,  and  much  esteemed 
for  its  durability  and  the  permanency  of  its 
hue,  which  is  natural  to  the  material  and  not 
the  effect  of  a  dye.  Imitation  nankeens  have  , 
been  largely  manufactured  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, by  dyeing  the  white  cotton,  and  they  have 
even  been  exported  to  Canton ;  but  they  are 
much  inferior  to  the  genuine  Chinese  article. 

NANKING,  or  Nankot  (t.  «.,  the  u  south- 
ern capital,"  in  distinction  from  Peking,  the 
"  northern  capital "),  called  also  Kiang-ntkg- 
tu,  a  city  of  China,  the  chief  town  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Kiang-su,  and  the  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  8  provinces,  situated  about  8 
m.  S.  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  river,  90  m.  from 
its  mouth,  and  on  the  grand  canal  connecting 
Canton  and  Peking,  in  lat.  82°  2'  N.,  long.  118* 
49'  E. ;  pop.  estimated  by  Ellis  at  400,000,  which 
is  probably  under  the  true  amount.  The  river 
opposite  the  city  is  1£  m.  broad  and  25  fathoms 
deep,  with  a  rocky  bottom,  and  a  current  of 
from  8  to  5  m.  an  hour.    Though  the  oity  lies 
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8  m.  from  the  bank  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  a 
part  of  the  walls,  which  are  18  m.  in  circum- 
ference, approach  within  700  yards  of  the 
water.  The  principal  streets  are,  of  moderate 
breadth,  clean,  well  paved,  and  lined  with 
handsome  shops ;  but  the  houses  are  in  general 
mean,  and  only  one  story  high.  This  city  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  China,  and  of  much 
greater  extent  than  at  present;  bat  since  the 
conquest  of  the  empire  by  Kublai  Khan,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  the  removal 
of  the  imperial  residence  to  Peking,  it  has  very 
much  declined.  The  part  of  Nanking  occu- 
pied by  the  Mantchoos  is  separated  by  a  cross 
wall  from  the  Chinese  town.  The  most  re- 
markable structure  in  Nanking  was  the  pagoda 
called  by  Europeans  "  the  porcelain  tower," 
built  A.  D.  1411-'80,  of  an  octagonal  form,  261 
feet  high,  in  0  stories,  each  adorned  with  a  cor- 
nice and  gallery,  and  covered  with  a  roof  of 
green  tiles,  with  a  bell  suspended  at  each  corner 
that  sounded  when  moved  by  the  wind.  On 
the  top  was  a  pinnacle  in  the  shape  of  a  pine- 
apple, surmounted  by  a  gilded  ball ;  and  a  spiral 
staircase  inside  led  to  the  summit  This  famous 
edifice  was  blown  up  by  the  Tai-ping  rebels  in 
1866.  In  the  city  there  are  extensive  manu- 
factories of  satin  and  crape,  and  of  the  cotton 
doth  known  as  nankeen.  Paper  and  ink  of 
fine  quality,  and  beautiful  artificial  flowers  of 
pith  paper,  are  also  made.  Nanking  is  cele- 
brated for  its  scholars  and  its  literary  charac- 
ter, having  many  large  libraries  and  booksel- 
lers' shops. 

NAN8EMOND,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  border- 
ing on  N.  C.  and  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  drain- 
ed by  branches  of  the  Nansemond  river ;  area, 
444  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  12,288,  of  whom 
4,715  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  surface  and 
sandy  soil.  Lumber,  tar,  and  turpentine  are 
exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  852,842  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  186,824  of  sweet  potatoes,  8,671  lbs. 
of  wool,  and  8,888  tons  of  hay.  There  were  7  saw 
mills,  4  grist  mills,  1  cotton  mill,  19  ohurohes, 
and  298  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
value  of  real  estate  in  1856  was  $1,708,654, 
showing  an  increase  of  16  per  cent,  over  1850. 
The  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  railroad  passes 
through  the  capital,  Suffolk. 

NANTASKET,  a  narrow  peninsula  about  5 
m.  long,  extending  into  Massachusetts  bay,  in 
Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  about  22  m.  from  Boston 
by  railroad  and  9  m.  by  water.  It  is  a  favorite 
summer  resort  on  account  of  its  fine  facilities 
for  sea  bathing.  This  peninsula  comprises  the 
town  of  Hull,  which  was  settled  about  1625, 
and  in  1855  had  292  inhabitants. 

NANTES  (anc.  Condivincum),  a  maritime 
city  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Loire-Inferieure,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire, 
270  m.  S.  W.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1856, 108,- 
580.  It  is  partly  situated  on  the  mainland, 
partly  on  8  islands  formed  by  the  branches  of 
the  Loire.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Pierre,  the  castle,  a  vast  Gothic 


pile,  the  exchange,  theatre,  oourt  house,  mu- 
seum, college,  medical  institute,  infirmary,  and 
a  library  of  80,000  volumes.  The  quays  are 
magnificent,  extending  along  the.  Loire  and 
Erdre  nearly  2  m.,  lined  with  trees  and  adorn- 
ed with  elegant  mansions.  There  are  consider- 
able cotton  and  woollen  manufactories.  Nantes 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  having  been  in  pre-Boman  times  the 
capital  or  principal  stronghold  of  the  Nannetes 
or  Namnetes.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  dukedom  of  Brittany,  which  be- 
came united  to  France  through  the  marriage 
of  Anne,  the  last  duchess,  to  Charles  VIII.  It 
subsequently  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  here  was  promulgated  in  1598 
the  famous  edict  of  Henry  IV.,  which  secured 
religious  liberty  to  the  French  Protestants.  The 
edict  was  revoked  by  Louis  XTV.,  Oct.  22, 1685. 
NANTUCKET,  the  southeasternmost  co.  of 
Mass.,  comprising  the  island  of  Nantucket,  to-  , 
gether  with  the  small  islands  of  Tuckanuck, 
Muskejet,  and  the  Gravel  islands,  lying  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean ;  total  area,  60  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1855,  8,064 ;  in  1860, 6,100,  nearly  ail  included 
in  the  town  of  Nantucket  The  principal 
island,  Nantucket,  is  of  an  irregular  triangular 
form,  about  15  m.  long  E.  and  W.,  with  an  av- 
erage breadth  of  4  m.,  and  an  area  of  50  sq.  m. 
It  has  a  level  surface  to  the  S.,  and  is  hilly  in 
the  N. ;  the  soil  is  generally  sterile,  and  much 
of  the  land  held  in  common.  In  1855  it  con- 
tained 7  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
oil  and  sperm  candles,  producing  970,828  galls, 
whale  and  67,516  galls,  sperm  oil,  value  $768,- 
529,  and  142,450  lbs.  of  sperm  candles,  value 
$17,405 ;  2  soap  and  candle  factories,  and  va- 
rious other  establishments.  The  agricultural 
? reductions  were  7,980  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
,776  of  potatoes,  7,752  of  turnips,  24,152  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  8,029  of  wool.  In  1850  there 
were  9  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  1,230 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  On  the  8.  E. 
of  the  island  are  the  Nantucket  shoals,  about 
50  m.  long  by  45  wide,  on  which  many  vessels 
have  been  wrecked.  The  island  was  first  set- 
tled by  whites  in  1659,  when  Thomas  Macy,  to 
escape  persecution,  took  refuge  there  with  his 
family,  having  purchased  it  for  £80  and  2  bea- 
ver hats. — Nantucket,  the  capital  of  the  above 
county,  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island, 
lat.  41°  16'  56"  N.,  long.  70°  06'  12"  W.,  50  m. 
8.  E.  from  New  Bedford,  and  105  m.  S.  8.  E. 
from  Boston.  It  has  a  deep  and  secure  harbor, 
formed  by  two  projecting  points  of  land,  on 
one  of  which  is  a  lighthouse,  with  an  entrance 
about  i  m.  wide.  The  bar  has  7±  feet  at  low 
water.  It  is  principally  noted  for  its  connec- 
tion with  the  whale  fisheries,  of  which  at  one 
time  it  was  the  leading  mart  in  the  world.  In 
1672  a  license  was  obtained  by  one  of  the  in- 
habitants, by  which  he  was  permitted  to  carry 
on  the  whale  fishery  on  payment  of  5  shillings 
for  each  whale  caught,  those  animals  then 
being  numerous  on  the  coast  and  successfully 
pursued  firom  the  shore  in  boats.    Subsequent- 
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ly  large  vessels  were  employed  and  voyages 
made  for  the  purpose,  ana  this  great  industry 
opened  to  the  competition  of  the  world.  As 
early  as  1746  ships  were  sent  as  far  as  Davis's 
straits,  and  in  1774  to  the  coast  of  Brazil.  The 
first  ship  that  went  on  a  whaling  voyage  to  the 
Pacific  ocean  sailed  from  Nantucket  in  1791. 
At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
the  revolution  there  were  150  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  island  engaged  in  the  business;  and 
after  its  close  the  flag  of  the  new  republic  was 
first  seen  in  the  river  Thames  flying  at  the 
masthead  of  a  Nantucket  ship.  For  the  last  20 
years  the  prosperity  of  the  town  has  been  di- 
minishing. Its  aggregate  tonnage,  which  in  1844 
was  27,230,  in  1869  was  only  12,284,  of  which 
10,297  was  engaged  in  whaling.  In  1846  a 
conflagration  destroyed  850  buildings,  valued 
with  their  contents  at  $900,000.  In  1855  the 
receipts  of  sperm  oil  were  175,700  galls.,  value 
$251,572;  of  whale  oil,  261,739  galls.,  value 
$146,049 ;  of  whalebone,  81,752  lbs.,  value 
$82,806.  There  were  44  vessels  employed,  with 
a  tonnage  of  14,266,  and  a  capital  of  $1,482,600. 
The  village  of  Siasconset,  at  the  S.  E.  extremi- 
ty of  the  island,  7  m.  from  the  town  of  Nan- 
tucket, is  a  noted  watering  place,  and  is  muoh 
resorted  to  in  the  summer  by  invalids. 

NAPA,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  OaL,  drained  by 
Napa  and  Los  Putas  rivers ;  area,  560  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1858  estimated  at  4,500.  The  surface 
is  diversified,  but  generally  fertile  and  well 
adapted  for  cultivation.  The  Coast  range  of 
mountains  extends  along  the  6.  W.  border, 
and  Mount  St.  Helen,  at  the  head  of  the  Napa 
valley,  attains  an  elevation  of  8,500  feet.  It 
contains  numerous  medicinal  springs,  constant- 
ly increasing  deposits  of  sulphur,  two  lakes 
yielding  large  quantities  of  borax,  geysers  or 
hot  springs  about  60  m.  N.  of  Napa  City,  and 
a  "  glass  mountain,"  discovered  in  1857,  re- 
ported to  be  composed  of  materials  susceptible 
of  easy  manufacture  into  that  article ;  and  a 
quicksilver  mine  has  recently  been  opened. 
The  productions  in  1858  were  estimated  at 
500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  150,000  of  barley, 
50,000  of  oats,  and  50,000  of  Indian  corn.  In 
the  same  year  1,000  galls,  of  wine  were  made. 
There  were  5  grist  mills  and  6  saw  mills,  and 
the  assessed  value  of  property  was  $8,015,911. 
Capital,  Napa  City. 

NAPHTALI  (Heb.,  my  wrestling),  the  6th 
son  of  Jacob,  by  Bilhah  the  handmaid  of  Rachel. 
In  the  blessing  which  Jacob  gave  his  children 
before  he  died,  the  patriarch  called  him  "  a  hind 
let  loose,"  adding  that  "he  giveth  goodly 
words;"  a  passage  which  has  greatly  perplexed 
commentators.  In  the  allotment  made  to  the 
tribes  after  the  entrance*  into  Canaan,  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  received  a  part  of  upper  Galilee  on 
the  W.  of  the  Jordan,  extending  from  Lake 
Gennesareth  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  It 
is  distinguished  in  the  song  of  Deborah  for  the 
alacrity  with  which  it  obeyed  the  call  to  arms 
against  the  oppressors  of  the  Hebrews. 

NAPHTHA,  a  term  rather  loosely  applied 


to  mixtures  of  different  hydrocarbons,  which 
constitute  either  the  natural  rock  oil  (see 
Pbtroisum),  or  the  different  oils  obtained  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  carbonaceous  sub- 
stances. It  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  lighter 
oils,  and  sometimes  the  heavy  oils  which  come 
over  last  in  the  distillation  are  called  heavy 
coal  naphtha.  Wood  naphtha  is  the  light 
volatile  fluid  first  obtained  in  distilling  crude 
pyroligneous  acid.  It  is  also  known  as  wood 
spirit,  pyroxylic  spirit,  methylio  alcohol,  and 
hydrous  oxide  of  methyle,  all  which  names  are 
more  appropriate  than  naphtha,  as  the  com- 
pound is  of  alcoholic  character,  containing 
oxygen,  which  the  true  hydrocarbons  do  not, 
and  is  represented  by  the  formula  OaHsOHO. 
The  naphtha  in  use  for  preserving  potassium 
and  sodium  from  access  of  oxygen,  and  for  a 
solvent  of  various  gums  and  other  substances, 
is  obtained  from  petroleum  or  from  artificially 
prepared  coal  oils  by  first  treating  them  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  next  with  a  caustic  alkali, 
and  then  distilling  off  the  more  volatile  portion, 
which  is  the  naphtha,  represented  by  the  gen- 
eral formula  CeH6.  But  even  this  is  a  com- 
pound of  hydrocarbons,  Pelletier  and  Walter 
separating  from  it  by  distillation  three  liquids 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  compo- 
sition and  the  degrees  of  their  boiling  points. 
They  called  these,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  obtained,  naphtha,  Cm  Hi 4,  boiling  point 
194°;  naphthene,  Cte  Hit, ,  boiling  point  289°; 
and  naphthoic,  09*  HM,  boiling  point  874°.  The 
evident  relation  between  the  boiling  points 
would  seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  two  other 
members  of  the  series  between  the  last  two 
named. — As  commonly  described,  naphtha  is  a 
very  inflammable  colorless  liquid,  of  bituminous 
odor,  tasteless,  soluble  in  all  proportions  hi  abso- 
lute alcohol  and  in  ether,  insoluble  in  water,  of 
specific  gravity  .700  to  .847.  It  dissolves  the 
fixed  and  essential  oils  in  all  proportions,  and 
is  hence  advantageously  used  for  removing 
grease  from  fabrics,  It  also  dissolves  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  iodine,  gum  lac  and  copal,  cam- 
phor, caoutchouc,  the  resins,  &c. ;  a  quality 
that  adapts  it  for  the  preparation  of  varnishes, 
and  for  other  similar  uses  in  the  arts.  In  its 
preparation  from  artificial  coal  oils  it  is  found 
that  those  which  produce  paraffine  yield  in 
general  naphtha,  while  the  product  of  those 
which  contain  naphthaline  is  rather  limited  to 
the  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzole  series.  Naphtha 
has  been  used  as  a  remedy  in  cases  of  consump- 
tion, and  by  some  practitioners  is  preferred  to 
cod-liver  oil  as  a  source  of  carbon. 

NAPHTHALINE,  a  hydrocarbon  (0«  H«„ 
obtained  in  crystalline  plates  or  scales  from  the 
distillation  of  the  last  portions  of  coal  oil  de- 
rived from  certain  bituminous  substances,  gen- 
erally from  those  which  do  not  yield  paraffine, 
though  the  two  are  sometimes  produced  from 
the  same  orude  material.  It  is  a  substance  but 
slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  dissolves  in 
the  volatile  oils,  and  in  ether.  It  distils  over 
with  water,  and  in  the  open  air  evaporates  like 
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camphor.  It  flues  at  176°  into  a  colorless 
liquid,  and  boils  at  418°.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  about  1.05. 

NAPIER,  Bib  Chables,  a  British  admiral, 
born  in  Merchiston  hall,  Stirlingshire,  March 
6, 1766,  died  Nov.  6, 1860.  He  was  a  grandson 
of  the  6th  Lord  Napier  and  a  descendant  of  the 
inventor  of  logarithms.  He  entered  the  navy  in 
1799  as  a  volunteer  on  board  the  sloop  of  war 
Martin ;  in  1805  was  appointed  lieutenant ;  in 
1808  commanded  the  brie  Recruit  of  18  guns; 
and  in  April,  1809,  for  the  gallant  manner  in 
which  he  aided  in  the  chase  of  a  French  squad- 
ron, resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  Hupolt,  74* 
as  also  in  the  reduction  of  Martinique,  he  was 
made  a  post  captain.  He  subsequently  served 
a  campaign  with  the  British  army  in  Portugal, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Busaco;  and 
between  Nov.  1811,  and  June,  1815,  he  partici- 
pated in  numerous  gallant  exploits  on  the  coast 
of  southern  Italy  and  the  North  American 
station.  After  a  long  period  of  inactivity  he 
was  in  1829  employed  in  special  service  on  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  and  in  1888  was  appointed 
by  Dom  Pedro  to  command  the  Portuguese 
fleet  destined  to  operate  against  Dom  Miguel. 
On  July  8, 1888,  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  enemy  off  Oape  St.  Vincent,  capturing  two 
ships  of  the  line,  a  frigate,  and  a  corvette,  for 
which  he  was  created  Count  Gape  St.  Vincent, 
grand  cross  of  the  tower  and  sword,  and  a 
grandee  of  the  first  class  in  Portugal ;  but  hav- 
ing subsequently  experienced  unjust  treatment 
from  the  Portuguese  government,  he  returned 
to  England,  and,  in  Jan.  1889,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Powerful,  84.  In  the 
succeeding  year  he  hoisted  his  broad  pennant 
on  board  the  ship,  and  became  second  in  com- 
mand under  Sir  Robert  Stopford  of  the  fleet 
employed  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  Among  the 
important  achievements  in  which  he  partici- 
pated during  the  war  with  Mehemet  Ali  were 
the  storming  of  Sidon  and  the  capture  of  Bey- 
root  and  Acre,  where  his  services,  which  he 
took  care  to  estimate  at  their  proper  value, 
were  of  the  most  distinguished  character.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  created  a  K.O.B.,  be- 
side receiving  several  continental  decorations; 
and  subsequently  he  was  appointed  rear  admV 
ral  of  the  blue,  and  held  command  of  the  chan- 
nel fleet  for  two  years.  In  1849  he  was  su- 
perseded, but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  war 
with  Russia  he  was  put  in  command  of  the 
fleet  destined  to  act  against  Oronstadt  and  other 
Russian  ports  in  the  Baltic.  He  sailed  from 
Spithead,  March  11,  1854,  with  the  most  mag- 
nificent fleet  ever  equipped  by  Great  Britain, 
promising  to  take  Cronstadt  in  a  month,  and, 
as  an  earnest  of  his  intentions,  telegraphed  to 
his  crews  to  "sharpen  their  cutlasses,"  and 
signalled  for  large  quantities  of  chloroform  in 
anticipation  of  the  many  severe  engagements 
likely  to  be  encountered.  His  return  to  Eng- 
land in  December,  without  having  accomplish- 
ed any  thing  of  importance  beyond  the  capture 
of  Bomarsund,  subjected  him  to  considerable 


ridicule,  and  led  to  many  angry  recriminations 
between  himself  and  the  Aberdeen  ministry, 
by  whom  he  complained  that  he  had  been 
fettered  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  After 
that  time  he  held  no  important  command.  As 
a  controversial  writer  on  subjects  connected 
with  his  profession,  he  was  distinguished  by  the  ' 
pungency  and  personality  of  his  remarks,  by 
an  overweening  vanity,  and  frequently  also  by 
sterling  common  sense,  particularly  in  his  sug- 
gestions on  the  subject  of  naval  reform,  sev- 
eral of  which,  including  those  on  the  abolition 
of  flogging  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
registration,  have  been  adopted  by  the  admi- 
ralty. A  collection  of  letters  on  naval  reform, 
contributed  to  the  "Times"  and  other  journals, 
was  published  by  him  in  1851  under  the  title 
of  the  "Past  and  Present  State  of  the  Navy." 
He  was  also  the  author  of  "Administration  of 
Sinde,"  the  "  War  in  Portugal  between  Pedro 
and  Miguel"  (2  vols.  8vo.),  and  the  "War  in 
Syria"  (2  vols.  8vo.).  In  1882  and  1887  he 
unsuccessfully  contested  the  boroughs  of  Ports- 
mouth and  Greenwich ;  between  1841  and  1847 
he  represented  Marylebone  in  parliament;  and 
after  1855  he  sat  for  South wark.  As  a  legis- 
lator he  was  an  active  debater  on  the  liberal 
side.  After  1858  he  held  the  rank  of  admiral 
of  the  blue. 

NAPIER,  Sib  Ohablbs  James,  a  British  gen- 
eral, born  in  Whitehall,  London,  Aug  10, 1782, 
died  at  Oaklands,  near  Portsmouth,  Aug.  29, 
1858.  At  an  early  age  he  received  an  ensign's 
commission  in  the  4th  regiment  of  foot,  with 
which  he  first  saw  active  service  during  the 
Irish  rebellion  of  1798.  In  1806  he  held  the 
rank  of  major  in  the  50th  regiment  of  foot, 
and  two  years  later  was  ordered  to  the  Penin- 
sula, where  he  participated  in  the  retreat  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  ending  in  the  battle  of  Gorun- 
na.  In  this  encounter,  while  leading  a  hand- 
ful of  men  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  he  re- 
ceived 5  severe  wounds,  and  was  left  for  dead 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  By  skilful  treatment 
he  was  restored  to  health,  and  returned  to 
England  on  parole  in  the  spring  of  1809,  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  friends,  who  had  already 
administered  upon  his  estate.  Not  succeeding 
at  once  in  procuring  employment,  he  turned 
his  leisure  to  account  by  writing  pamphlets  on 
a  variety  of  subjects,  his  mind  being  of  so  ac- 
tive a  character  that  "  whenever  he  was  not 
fighting  he  was  writing."  He  finally  went  to 
the  Peninsula  as  a  volunteer,  had  two  horses 
shot  under  him  at  Coa,  and  at  Busaco  received 
a  ball  in  the  jaw  which  he  rode  100  miles  to 
have  extracted.  In  1811  he  procured  through 
the  influence  of  Wellington  a  regular  com- 
mand, and  served  with  credit  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  Immediately  afterward  he  was 
sent  to  Bermuda  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
102d  regiment,  and  for  some  months  partici- 
pated in  expeditions  which  harassed  the  coast 
of  the  United  States.  The  return  of  Napoleon 
to  France  recalled  him  to  Europe,  but  to  his 
extreme  disappointment  he  arrived  a  day  or 
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two  too  late  to  participate  in  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  For  several  years  subsequent  he 
pursued  a  course  of  study  at  the  military  col- 
lege of  Sandhurst,  and  in  1825  was  appointed 
governor  of  Cephalonia,  where  he  remained  5 
years,  gaining  the  affections  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  failing  to  satisfy  the  ministry,  by  whom  he 
was  somewhat  suddenly  recalled.  During  this 
interval  he  was  a  correspondent  and  ally  of 
Byron  in  the  agitation  for  Greek  independence ; 
but  his  recommendations  were  disregarded  by 
the  Greek  committee  in  London.  After  a  long 
period  of  inactivity,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  the  northern  district 
of  England,  whence  in  1841  he  was  transferred 
to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Bombay.  He 
commenced  his  Indian  career  by  a  number  of 
sweeping  reforms  in  the  service,  in  which,  be- 
ing no  respecter  of  persons,  he  encountered  the 
dislike  of  his  officers,  many  of  whose  luxuries 
and  privileges  he  abridged  or  entirely  abolish- 
ed. Upon  the  arrival  of  Lord  EUenborough 
in  India  in  Feb.  1842,  as  governor-general,  he 
sketched  out  for  him  the  plan  of  a  second 
Afghan  campaign ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
succeeding  year  he  was  called  upon  to  take  the 
field  against  the  ameers  of  Sinde,  who,  deceived 
as  to  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  British 
government  by  the  result  of  the  Gabool  expedi- 
tions, were  beginning  to  assume  a  defiant  atti- 
tude. The  Sindian  war,  which  Sir  William  Na- 
pier called  "  the  tail  of  the  Afghan  storm,"  was 
commenced  by  a  rapid  march  across  a  desert 
to  the  fortress  of  Emaun  Ghur,  one  of  the  chief 
strongholds  and  magazines  of  the  ameers, 
which  was  blown  up — an  exploit  highly  com- 
mended by  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  parlia- 
ment, in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Gen.  Na- 
pier. On  Feb.  17,  1848,  with  a  force  of  less 
than  2,000  men,  he  attacked  an  army  of  85,000 
Belooohees  at  Meeanee  (his  maxim  in  Indian 
military  operations  being  never  to  give  way 
before  barbarians,  whatever  might  be  the  dis- 

Sarity  of  numbers),  and  after  an  obstinate  con- 
ict  gained  a  complete  victory  with  a  loss  of 
270  killed  and  wounded.  Upward  of  6,000  of 
the  enemy  fell,  most  of  whom  were  killed,  as 
no  quarter  was  given ;  and  6  of  the  ameers  gave 
in  their  submission,  surrendering  at  the  same 
time  the  important  fortress  of  Hyderabad. 
One  of  them,  however,  Shere  Mohammed, 
called  the  "  Lion,"  collected  an  army  of  about 
25,000  men  to  oppose  Napier,  but  was  beaten 
at  Dubba,  near  Hyderabad,  June  8,  with  im- 
mense slaughter.  The  war  being  ended,  Na- 
pier, who  after  the  battle  of  Meeanee  had  been 
appointed  by  Lord  EUenborough  a  E.O.B.  and 
governor  of  the  conquered  province,  set  to 
work  to  improve  its  condition.  The  Hindoo 
and  Sindian  population,  who  had  long  been 
subjected  to  the  military  despotism  of  the  Be- 
looohees, were  protected  in  their  commercial  and 
agricultural  Dursuits,  native  industry  was  en- 
oouraged,  and  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  sut- 
teeism,  infanticide,  the  military  tenure  of  lands, 
and  other  barbarous  oustoms  were  abolished. 


These  reforms  were  conducted  by  Sir  Charles 
in  spite  of  frequent  severe  sicknesses  and  of  .the 
intrigues  of  interested  parties,  and  during  the 
course  of  his  administration  he  visited  every 
portion  of  Sinde.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
first  Sikh  war  in  1845  he  organized  a  force  of 
15,000  men  to  operate  against  the  enemy,  but 
was  ordered  elsewhere  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign.  In  1847  he  returned 
to  England,  where  he  met  with  a  flattering 
public  reception.  After  a  brief  season  of  re- 
pose, he  was;  in  March,  1849,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  in  accordance 
with  public  feeling,  despatched  to  India  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces,  to 
supplant  Lord  Gough,  whose  doubtful  victory 
at  Chillianwallah  in  the  second  Sikh  war  had 
created  much  alarm  in  England.  He  found  the 
war  virtually  ended  before  his  arrival,  and 
during  the  few  months  that  he  remained  in  the 
country  he  busied  himself  in  military  reforms 
and  in  repressing  a  mutinous  spirit  among  the 
sepoys.  "  The  most  fiery  of  all  the  irascible 
tribe  of  Napiers,"  he  came  into  collision  with 
the  governor-general,  Lord  DsJhousie,  on  some 
points  of  prerogative,  and  returned  to  England 
in  1850  dissatisfied  and  indignant.  His  health 
rapidly  failed  after  this,  his  last  public  appear- 
ance being  at  the  funeral  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington in  Nov.  1 852.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  a  G.C.B.,  lieutenant-general  in  the 
army,  and  colonel  of  the  22d  regiment.  Among 
his  numerous  publications  are  some  of  per- 
manent importance,  including  "  Colonization  in 
Southern  Australia,"  "History  of  the  Colonies 
— Ionian  Islands,"  "  Indian  Misgovermnent 
and  Lord  Dalhousie,"  "  Lights  and  Shadows 
of  Military  life"  (a  free  imitation  of  Alfred  de 
Vigny's  Qmfndewr  et  servitude  militaire),  and 
"  Remarks  on  the  Military  Law  of  Flogging." 
His  career  in  India  has  been  described  by  his 
brother  Sir  William  F.  P.  Napier,  who  has  also 
published  his  "  life  and  Opinions"  (4  vols.  8vo., 
London,  1857).  Monuments  to  him  have  been 
placed  in  Trafalgar  square  and  St  Paul's  church, 
London.  He  possessed  the  strong  individuality 
which  has  characterized  his  family  in  the  pres- 
ent century,  was  a  good  hater,  warm  in  friend- 
ship, and  persistent  in  enmity;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  such  a  character,  developed  in  his 
busy  career,  was  perpetual  strife.  He  never- 
theless accomplished  much  good  in  various 
departments  of  the  publio  service,  and  during 
his  last  two  years  in  India,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  a  recent  writer,  "the  abuses 
which  he  corrected  and  the  excesses  which  he 
restrained  were  perfectly  numberless." 

NAPIER,  John,  laird  of  Merohiston,  the 
inventor  of  logarithms,  born  at  Merohiston 
castle,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1550,  died  there, 
April  4, 1617.  In  1562  he  entered  St  Salvator's 
college  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
subsequently  passed  several  years  in  travelling 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country  he  did  not  mingle  in  active 
life,  and  but  little  is  known  of  him  until  he  had 
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arrived  at  the  age  of  40.  In  1598  he  published 
"A  Plain  Discovery  of  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John"  (4to.,  Edinburgh),  and  in  the  dedication 
of  the  work  to  the  king  gave  his  majesty  some 
advice  in  regard  to  religions  matters,  and  the 
propriety  of  reformation  in  his  own  "house, 
family,  and  court."  A  letter  of  his  to  Anthony 
Bacon,  written  in  1596,  still  exists,  entitled 
44  Secret  Inventions  necessary  in  those  days  for 
the  Defence  of  this  Island,  and  withstanding 
Strangers,  Enemies  to  God's  Truth  and  Reli- 
gion." One  of  these  inventions  was  for  a 
burning  mirror  to  set  fire  to  ships  by  reflecting 
the  rays  of  the  sun ;  another  was  a  device  to 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  by  reflecting  "the 
beams  of  any  material  fire  or  flame ;"  another 
an  instrument  whioh  should  scatter  such  an 
amount  of  shot  in  all  quarters  as  to  destroy 
every  thing  near  it.  These  and  other  schemes, 
if  practicable,  were  never  carried  out,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  humane  disposition  of  .Napier 
himself;  who  declared  on  his  death-bed  that  the 
"  instruments  of  human  destruction  should  never 
be  increased  by  any  conceit  of  his."  Nothing 
is  heard  of  him  after  this  until  in  1614  he 
brought  out  his  system  of  logarithms,  entitled 
Mirijici  Logarithmorum  Canonis  Descriptio  (4to., 
Edinburgh).  Although  published  then,  it  is 
evident  that  Napier  had  begun  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject  before  1594,  from  a  letter 
written  by  Kepler  to  Orugerus  in  1624,  in  which 
he  says:  Nihil  autem  Nepierianam  rationem 
esseputo;  etsiScotvs  quidem  Uteris  ad  Tyclwnem, 
anno  1594, scriptis  jam  spent  fecit  canonis  illius 
mirifici.  No  sooner  was  the  work  published 
than  Henry  Briggs,  then  professor  of  mathema- 
tics in  Gresham  college,  London,  began  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rules  in  his  Imitatio  JVepierea,  and 
the  system  proposed  by  him  is  now  commonly 
used.  Napier's  last  work  was  his  Rabdohgim 
sen  Numerationis  per  Virgulas  libri  duo  (12mo., 
Edinburgh,  1617),  in  which  he  explained  a  con- 
trivance to  facilitate  multiplication  and  division 
by  means  of  small  rods,  whioh  invention  goes 
under  the  name  of  Napier's  bones.  After  his 
death  was  published  his  Mirifici  Logarithmo- 
rum Canonis  Gonstructio  (12mo.,  Edinburgh, 
1619),  in  which  he  explained  the  principle  of 
the  construction  of  logarithms.  Napier  also 
enriched  the  science  of  trigonometry  by  the  gen- 
eral theorem  for  the  resolution  of  all  the  cases 
of  right  angled  spherical  triangles.  There  are 
two  lives  of  Napier :  one  by  the  earl  of  Buchan, 
containing  an  analysis  of  his  works  by  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Minto,  published  in  1787;  and  another  by 
Mr.  Mark  Napier,  published  in  1834. 

NAPIER,  Hknbt  Edwabd,  an  English  naval 
officer  and  author,  born  March  5,  1789,  died 
Oct.  18, 1858.  He  was  the  youngest  brother 
of  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  the  conqueror  of 
6inde,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  navy, 
where  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain.  He  is 
the  author  of  "Florentine  History  from  the 
earliest  Authentic  Records  to  the  Accession  of 
Ferdinand  III.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany"  (6 
vols.  12mo.,  London,  1846-'7),  an  original  work 
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of  great  merit,  and  the  moat  elaborate  of  the 
kind  in  the  English  language. 

NAPIER,  Maovey,  a  Scottish  miscellaneous 
writer,  born  in  1776,  died  Feb.  11,  1847.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  and,  being  destined  for  the 
legal  profession,  was  apprenticed  to  a  member 
of  the  society  of  writers  for  the  signet,  was 
elected  librarian  of  the  society,  and  subsequently 
was  selected  for  a  lectureship  on  conveyancing, 
which  was  afterward  made  a  professorship  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In  1814  he  ed- 
ited the  "Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  and  afterward  superintended  the 
7th  edition  of  that  work.  In  1829  he  succeed- 
ed Jeffrey  in  the  control  of  the  "Edinburgh 
Review, "  which  position  he  held  17  years.  He 
published  in  1818  "Remarks  illustrative  of 
the  Scope  and  Influence  of  the  Philosophical 
Writings  of  Lord  Bacon,"  and  was  the  author 
of  some  treatises  on  Scotch  law. 

NAPIER,  Robebt,  a  Scottish  ship  builder 
and  engineer,  born  in  Dumbarton,  June  18, 
1791.  Although  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  he 
received  a  good  education  in  his  native  town, 
but  was  unwilling  to  go  to  college,  preferring 
to  become  an  apprentice  in  his  father's  trade. 
In  1811  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  with 
considerable  difficulty  he  obtained  work,  and 
with  still  more  difficulty  managed  to  live  upon 
his  wages  of  10*.  6d.  a  week  for  9  months,  after 
which  time  he  was  employed  in  manufacturing 
works.  Here,  attempting  to  make  a  steam 
boiler,  he  omitted  to  caulk  the  joints,  and  the 
boiler  leaked  so  much  in  consequence  that  the 
fire  was  put  out.  Mortified  at  nis  ill  success, 
he  returned  to  his  father,  and  afterward  went 
to  Glasgow,  where  he  was  employed  a  short 
time  with  Mr.  W.  Lang,  who  manufactured 
jacks  and  machinery  for  calender  works.  Re- 
ceiving from  his  father  in  May,  1815,  £50,  he 
spent  £45  of  it  in  purchasing  a  blacksmith's 
establishment  at  the  Gallowgate  of  Glasgow, 
and  set  up  business  for  himself.  In  1828  he 
constructed  his  first  marine  engine,  the  fore- 
runner of  It  large  number  of  works  of  a  similar 
character.  In  1880  Mr.  Napier,  in  conjunction 
with  the  city  of  Glasgow  steam  packet  com- 
pany, established  a  line  of  vessels  which  re- 
mained unsurpassed  till  superseded  by  railways ; 
in  1884  furnished  the  Dundee  and  London  ship- 
ping company  with  the  Dundee  and  Perth 
steamships ;  in  1886  the  East  India  company 
with  the  Berenice ;  and,  in  addition  to  several 
other  works,  in  1840  supplied  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Cunard  with  his  first  4  steamers.  He  has  since 
built  9  other  Atlantic  steamers,  and  in  1856 
the  iron  steamship  Persia  of  8,600  tons.  Fre- 
quently 8,000  men  are  now  employed  by  the 
firm  of  Robert  Napier  and  son.  In  spite  of 
the  numerous  and  vast  contracts  they  have 
undertaken,  no  important  accident  has  hap- 
pened to  the  machinery  or  vessels  of  their  con, 
Btruction.  Mr.  Napier  received  the  great  gold 
medal  of  honor  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1855, 
and  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honor. 
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NAPIER,  Sib  William  Feanois  Patbiok,  a 
British  soldier  and  author,  bora  in  Castletown, 
county  of  Kildare,  Ireland,  in  1785,  died  at 
Clapham  Park,  near  London,  Feb.  12,  1860. 
He  entered  the  army  at  15  years  of  age  as  en- 
sign in  the  43d  regiment,  was  made  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  succeeding  year,  and  in  1804  a  cap- 
tain. After  serving  in  the  expedition  to  Co- 
penhagen in  1807,  he  accompanied  Sir  John 
Moore  to  Spain  in.  1808,  and  during  the  next 
6  years  was  an  active  participator  in  the  war 
carried  on  in  that  country,  his  regiment  form- 
ing part  of  the  famous  light  division  under 
Moore  and  Wellington.  In  1811  he  became 
major  and  in  1818  lieutenant-colonel  of  his 
regiment,  which  he  commanded  at  Salamanca, 
Nivelle,  and  on  the  Nive.  He  was  repeatedly 
wounded  during  the  war,  particularly  at  Al- 
meida, and  in  following  the  retreat  of  Mas- 
sena  from  Portugal  in  1810.  Passing  through 
the  intermediate  grades,  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general  in  1851,  and  general  in  1859 ; 
and  in  1858  he  received  the  colonelcy  of  the 
27th  regiment.  Between  1842  and  1848  he 
was  lieutenant-governor  of  Guernsey,  and  in 
1848  he  was  created  knight  commander  of 
the  bath.  Ho  is  best  known,  however,  as  a 
writer,  particularly  of  military  history ;  and 
his  ohief  work, "  The  History  of  the  War  in  the 
Peninsula  and  in  the  South  of  France  from 
1807  to  1814"  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1828-'40), 
will  prove  an  enduring  monument  of  his  indus- 
try and  capacity.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
work,  which  occupied  him  16  years,  he  avail- 
ed himself  of  communications  from  many  dis- 
tinguished officers,  English  and  French,  and 
was  specially  supplied  with  materials  and 
documents  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  Mar- 
shal Soult.  Valuable  assistance  was  also  ren- 
dered him  by  his  wife,  a  niece  of  Charles  James 
Fox,  who  deciphered  the  secret  correspond- 
ence of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  which  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  wrote  out  the  whole 
work  for  the  printers.  The  history,  though 
technical  in  its  details-  and  severe  in  its  style, 
Jias,  in  the  words  of  a  recent  writer,'14  a  dignity 
of  treatment  and  a  living  verity  in  the  descrip- 
tions which  lead  the  mind  irresistibly  cap- 
tive." The  haughty  and  uncompromising  spirit 
in  which  it  was  written  nevertheless  subjected 
the  author  to  frequent  charges  of  unfairness 
and  inaccuracy,  and  for  several  years  after  its 
publication  it  was  the  subject  of  angry  com- 
munications in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  the 
"  United  Servioe  Magazine,"  and  the  "  Times." 
The  historian,  however,  refused  to  retract  a 
single  word,  and  in  a  number  of  controversial 
pieces,  published  as  pamphlets  or  as  review 
articles,  vigorously  defended  his  assertions.  A 
selection  from  these  in  the  appendix  to  the  last 
English  edition  of  his  history,  of  which  an 
American  reprint  was  published  in  1856  (5  vols. 
12mo.,  New  York),  in  the  author's  opinion, 
"  will  be  found  to  sustain  the  accuracy  of  a  work 
written  honestly  from  good  materials."  In  1855 
he  published  a  volume  entitled  "  English  Bat- 


tles and  Sieges  in  the  Peninsula,"  cos 
principally  of  extracts  from  his  large  work, 
with  some  portions  entirely  rewritten.  Sir 
William  Napier  also  wrote  the  "  Conquest  of 
Scinde"  (8vo.,  1845),  giving  an  account  of  the 
military  exploits  of  his  brother,  Sir  Charles 
James  Napier,  and  published  the  "Life  and 
Opinions"  of  the  same  (London,  1857),  a  work 
which  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  the 
East  India  company.  His  fondness  for  contro- 
versial writing  was  also  indicated  by  various 
articles  in  the  "Westminster"  and  other  reviews, 
and  in  his  unremitting  efforts  in  behalf  of  his 
brother,  and  of  his  cousin  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
the  admiral. 

NAPLES,  Kingdom  of.  See  Sicilies,  Ths 
Two. 

NAPLES  (It  Napoli;  ano.  Neapolis),  a  city 
and  seaport  of  S.  Italy,  in  a  province  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  bay  of  Naples, 
and  on,  the  river  Sebeto,  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  and  not  far  from  the  sites  of 
Heronlaneum  and  Pompeii,  118  m.  S.  E.  from 
Rome,  and  connected  by  railway  with  Capua, 
Castellamare,  and  Cava;  lat.  40°  62'  N.,  long. 
14°  15'  E.;  pop.  of  the  city  in  1856,  413,920, 
and  of  the  province,  441,802.  Naples  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  of 
the  world,  on  account  of  its  classical  associa- 
tions, the  magnitude  and  number  of  its  palaces 
and  public  buildings,  the  picturesque  anima- 
tion of  its  principal  streets,  and  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  The 
approach  to  Naples  from  the  sea  is  famous  for 
its  loveliness.  There  are  5  principal  land  en- 
trances, but  it  is. an  open  city  like  London  and 
New  York,  provided  only  at  the  leading  ave- 
nues with  barriers  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  gabeUa  or  duties  on  provisions.  It  retains 
only  a  few  fragments  of  its  mediaeval  fortifica- 
tions. Its  8  castles  and  modernized  gates  are 
surrounded  by  streets  and  houses,  and  are  now 
within  the  city.  It  is  built  partly  at  the  base, 
partly  on  the  slopes  of  amphitheatre-like  hills, 
divided  into  two  natural  crescents  by  a  ridge, 
which  forms  the  Collina  di  Capodimonte,  Sant' 
Elmo,  and  Pizzofalcone,  terminating  on  the  S. 
in  a  small  island  occupied  by  the  Castel  dell' 
Ovo,  and  joined  by  a  causeway  to  the  main- 
land. The  crescent  E.  of  this  ridge  includes  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  the  most  ancient  part 
of  the  city,  and  the  principal  edifioes  and  public 
institutions,  extending  from  the  heights  of  the 
Capodimonte  hill  and  the  Sant'  Elmo  castle  to 
the  river  Sebeto,  and  intersected  from  N.  to  S. 
by  a  long  thoroughfare,  the  lower  portion  of 
which  forms  the  famous  Strada  di  Toledo.  On  a 
depression  between  the  Capodimonte  and  Sant9 
Elmo  hills  are  the  suburbs  La  Sanita  and  L'ln- 
frascata,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  former  the  sub- 
urbs Dei  Miracoli  and  Le  Vergini.  The  cres- 
cent on  the  W.  of  Sant'  Elmo  is  the  modern 
city,  known  as  the  Chiaia  or  quay,  connected 
with  the  E.  portion  by  the  streets  occupying  the 
depression  between  Sant*  Elmo  and  Pizzofal- 
cone, and  by  a  broad  avenue  which  bears  sue- 
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ceaaively  the  names  of  Gigante,  Santa  Lucia, 
Ghiatamone,  and  Vittoria,  and  which  runs  along 
the  shore  at  the  foot  of  Pizzofalcone  from  the 
royal  palace  on  the  £.  to  the  public  gardens  (Villa 
Reale)  on  the  W.  Another  broad  street,  Rivi- 
era di  Chiaia,  passes  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  Chiaia;  and  at  its  W.  extremity  are  the 
suburbs  of  Piedigrotta  and  Mergellina.  The 
length  of  Naples,  from  the  Sebeto  bridge  on 
the  £.  to  the  Mergellina  suburb  on  the  W.,  is  4 
m. ;  the  breadth,  from  the  Oapodhnonte  hill 
on  the  N.  to  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo  on  the  S.,  is  2+ 
m.;  the  circumference  is  nearly  11  m.  The 
nnmber  of  streets  is  about  1,800,  including 
strode  (main  avenues),  vichi  (oross  streets), 
Hcoletti  (smaller  streets),  strettole  (lanes),  calate 
(steep  streets  leading  to  the  old  city),  gradoni 
(the  steepest  streets  with  steps),  salite  (streets 
running  to  the  suburbs),  rampe  (streets  with 
many  branches),  a  few  large  thoroughfares 
called  via,  and  a  few  rue  (sing.  rua\  French 
names  given  during  the  Anjon  dynasty.  The 
streets  are  generally  straight,  and  paved  with 
square  blocks  of  lava;  the  large  thoroughfares 
are  lighted  with  gas,  but  only  the  principal  of 
them  have  a  sidewalk.  The  majority  of  the 
houses  are  divided  into  separate  tenements, 
and  vie  with  the  streets  in  the  variety  of  their 
occupants.  They  are  known  under  the  gran- 
diloquent name  of  palazzi.  The  ground  story 
consists  of  a  series  of  arched  cells,  all  of  the 
same  shape  and  size,  occupied  generally  by 
tradesmen  or  for  cafes  or  restaurants ;  and  on 
the  upper  floors  lodge  numbers  of  families.  No 
people  of  Europe,  not  even  the  Parisians,  are 
fonder  of  outdoor  life  than  the  Neapolitans; 
and  it  is  nothing  unusual  to  see  the  children 
washed  and  dressed,  and  other  domestic  scenes 
of  more  or  less  delicate  nature  enacted  in  the 
open  street.  No  other  city  in  the  world  pos- 
sesses such  a  mass  of  houseB  of  the  same  de- 
scription, so  densely  crowded  with  all  sorts  of 
people,  and  so  grotesquely  illustrative  of  all 
varieties  of  occupation  and  phases  of  life,  as 
Naples.  The  Strada  di  Toledo,  the  main  artery 
of  Naples,  was  built  in  the  16th  century  by 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  and  separates  the  mediaeval 
Naples  from  the  modern  city.  It  contains  the 
principal  shops,  which,  however,  are  much  in- 
ferior in  elegance  to  those  of  Paris  and  London. 
It  runs  N.  and  S.  for  about  1  Jm.,  from  the  end 
of  the  Strada  di  Santa  Lucia,  near  the  royal 
palace,  to  the  Museo  Borbonico,  but  is  hardly 
60  feet  in  width,  while  it  is  bordered  by  houses 
5  to  7  stories  high.  Few  of  the  other  streets 
exceed  80  feet  in  width,  and  many  are  not  above 
15  to  20  feet,  while  some  are  still  narrower. 
The  balconies  of  most  of  the  houses  and  the 
booths  and  stalls  give  the  streets  an  appearance 
of  being  still  more  contracted  than  they  really 
are.  The  Santa  Lucia  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
in  1826,  and  contains  one  of  the  markets  for 
fish,  especially  for  shell  fish  and  oysters,  which 
are  in  great  demand. — Naples  possesses  hardly 
any  squares.  There  are  a  few  public  places, 
or  larghi,  some  of  which  are  decorated  with 


fountains  and  statuary.  The  principal  of  these 
are  the  Largo  del  Mercato,  the  Largo  del  Palaz- 
zo, and  the  Largo  del  Cagtello.  The  fashionable 
promenade  is  the  Villa  Reale,  which  may  be 
said  to  form  part  of  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia.  The 
lower  classes  are  only  admitted  to  it  on  the 
festival  of  Santa  Maria  di  Piedigrotta.  It 
is  5,000  feet  long  and  200  wide,  and  planted 
chiefly  with  evergreens,  oaks,  and  acacias.  It 
was  first  laid  out  in  1780,  enlarged  in  1807,  and 
about  i  of  it  was  added  in  1884.  The  early 
part  of  it  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  the  addi- 
tions are  imitations  of  English  landscape  gar- 
dening, and  contain  two  temples  dedicated  to 
Virgil  and  Tasso,  winding  paths,  grottos,  and 
a  loggia  toward  the  sea,  from  which  the  gardens 
are  separated  by  a  wall  and  parapet.  The  sea 
air  proved  so  injurious  to  the  statuary,  that  the 
famous  Toro  Farnese  was  removed  to  the  Mu- 
seo Borbonico,  and  replaced  in  1825  by  the 
large  granite  basin  which  forms  the  central 
fountain.  Other  remarkable  statues  have  also 
since  been  taken  away,  and  replaced  by  rather 
mediocre  copies  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
works  of  antiquity.  The  Molo  is  to  the  masses 
of  the  people  what  the  Villa  Reale  is  to  the 
beau  monde  of  Naples.  It  is  described  as  "  an 
epitome  of  the  town,  which  exhibits  most  of 
its  humors.  Here  stands  an  enthusiastic  friar, 
preaching  to  one  row  of  lazzaroni ;  there  Punch, 
the  representative  of  the  nation,  holds  forth  to 
a  crowd.  Yonder  another  orator  recounts  the 
miracles  performed  by  a  consecrated  wax  work. 
Beyond  him  are  quacks  in  hussar  uniforms,  ex- 
alting their  drugs  and  brandishing  their  sabres 
as  if  not  content  with  one  mode  of  killing. 
The  next  profeuare  is  a  dog  of  knowledge,  great 
in  his  own  little  circle  of  admirers.  Opposite 
to  him  stand  two  jocund  old  men,  in  the  centre 
of  an  oval  group,  singing  alternately  to  their 
crazy  guitars.  Further  on  is  a  motley  audience, 
seated  on  planks,  and  listening  to  a  tragi-comio 
filowfo,  who  reads,  sings,  and  gesticulates  old 
Gothic  tales  of  Orlando  and  his  paladins." 
More  recently,  however,  these  popular  min- 
strels, or  cantatori,  have  removed  to  the  shore 
of  the  Marinella  beyond  the  Molo  Piccolo,  where 
they  continue  to  delight  their  motley  audiences, 
who  are  mostly  standing  or  seated  on  planks. 
The  Marinella,  a  long  open  beach,  and  the 
Largo  del  Mercato,  were 'once  the  principal 
places  of  resort  of  the  lazzaroni,  formerly  a 
very  troublesome  and  distinct  class  of  people, 
but  now  subjected  to  the  same  regulations  as 
the  other  citizens,  and  possessing  among  their 
ranks  the  most  industrious  boatmen  and  fisher- 
men of  the  city,  though  they  still  preserve 
their  fondness  for  lying  on  the  beach  and  bask- 
ing in  the  sun.  Within  the  present  century 
they  have  been  notorious  as  the  petted  children 
of  tyranny;  but  during  the  recent  triumphs  of 
Garibaldi  they  have  exhibited  the  same  patri- 
otic enthusiasm  which  distinguished  them  in 
the  times  of  the  fisherman  Masaniello,  whose 
revolt  was  chiefly  due  to  their  influence.  (See 
Lazzaboki.)    Offshoots  of  the  lazzaroni,  and 
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now  among  the  most  mischievous  population 
of  Naples,  are  the  bo  called  Camorre  and  Guap- 
pi}  who  were  very  troublesome  daring  the 
recent  entrance  of  the  Garibaldian  troops. — 
Prominent  among  the  pnblic  buildings  of  Naples 
are  the  castles.  The  Castel  Nuovo,  with  its  mas- 
sive towers  and  fosses,  is  situated  near  the  port. 
It  has  been  compared  to  the  tower  of  London. 
The  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  honor  of  the 
entry  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon  into  the  city  in  the 
15th  century,  is  remarkable  for  its  classical  style, 
and  stands  between  two  of  the  old  .broad  and 
massive  Anjou  towers.  Beyond  the  celebrated 
bronze  gates  are  the  barracks  and  a  magnificent 
hall,  now  used  as  an  armory  (sola  deue  armi, 
or  tola  di  San  Luigi),  containing  60,000  stand 
of  arms,  and  formerly  used  for  a  royal  recep- 
tion room,  for  state  festivals,  and  for  various 
other  purposes  of  the  court  or  of  public  enter- 
tainments. Adjoining  the  castle  and  the  royal 
palace  are  the  dockyard  and  arsenal.  The 
Oastel  delP  Ovo,  in  the  southernmost  part  of 
the  city,  is  of  oval  form,  as  indicated  by  its 
name,  and  defended  by  bastions  and  outworks. 
It  was  much  enlarged  by  Charles  I.  The  Oastel 
Sant'  Elmo,  the  most  commanding  point  in  the 
city,  was  built  in  its  present  form  by  Pedro  de 
Toledo,  and  is  said  to  abound  with  mines  and 
subterranean  passages,  which,  together  with 
the  counterscarp  and  fosses  cut  in  the  solid 
tufa,  and  its  formidable  walls,  make  it  of  great 
strategetioal  importance,  though  it  has  lost 
some  of  its  reputation  for  military  strength. 
The  Oastel  Oapuano  was  once  the  residence  of 
the  Swabian  and  occasionally  of  the  Anjou  dy- 
nasty; it  is  now  the  seat  of  the  tribunal  of 
commerce,  and  of  the  principal  courts  of  crim- 
inal and  civil  law,  and  contains  a  prison  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  Oastel  del  Carmine  was 
fortified  after  the  revolt  of  Masaniello,  when 
it  was  the  stronghold  of  the  insurgents,  and  is 
now  used  as  a  military  prison  and  barracks. 
The  principal  market  place  of  Naples  was  the 
scene  of  Masaniello's  insurrection.  The  chief 
aqueduct,  which  supplies  the  city  fountains 
with  water,  is  the  Aoqua  di  Carmignani. 
The  Aoqua  della  Bolla  supplies  the  lower 
quarters  of  the  city.  The  Acqua  del  Leone 
furnishes  the  purest  water.  There  are  two 
sulphur  springs  in  the  city  of  great  celeb- 
rity.— The  number  of  churches  is  over  800. 
The  most  important  is  the  cathedral,  which 
retains  little  of  its  original  Gothic  character 
excepting  in  the  towers.  It  was  commenced 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  and  completed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century.  The  facade,  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  was  rebuilt  about  1407,  and  re- 
ceived its  present  modern  form  in  1788.  Over 
the  great  entrance  are  the  tombs  of  Charles  I. 
of  Anjou,  Charles  Martel,  and  his  wife  Clemen- 
*tia  of  Hapsburg.  It  also  contains  the  tombs 
of  King  Andrew  of  Hungary,  of  Pope  Innocent 
IV.,  and  of  other  noted  personages.  Among 
the  celebrated  chapels  of  the  cathedral  is  the 
Oapella  de'  Minutoli,  the  scene  of  one  of  Boc- 


caccio's stories,  and  containing  the  tomb  of  the 
founder,  Archbishop  Minutoli,  which,  like  many 
other  monuments  in  the  church,  is  due  to  the 
genius  of  Bamboccio.  Opposite  to  the  entrance 
of  the  basilica  of  Santa  Kestituta,  once  the  place 
of  worship  for  the  Greek  ritual  and  now  form- 
ing part  of  the  cathedral,  is  the  Cappella  del 
Tesoro,  or  the  chapel  of  San  Gennaro  (St.  Jan- 
nanus),  with  the  two  celebrated  vials  said  to 
contain  the  blood  of  that  saint,  the  liquefaction 
of  which  gives  occasion  for  the  greatest  religious 
festivals  of  Naples.  (See  Januabitts,  Saint.) 
The  "Tomb  of  San  Gennaro,"  with  the  sick 
waiting  to  be  cured,  and  several  other  paint- 
ings and  frescoes  in  the  chapel,  are  by  Dome- 
nichino.  The  tomb  of  San  Gennaro  is  under 
the  high  altar  in  the  richly  ornamented  subter- 
ranean ohapel  called  the  "confessional  of  San 
Gennaro,"  near  the  kneeling  statue  of  Cardinal 
Carafa,  which  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by 
Michel  Angelo.  The  church  of  San  Aniello  a 
Capo  Napoli,  or  San  Agnello  Maggiore,  in  the 
Largo  San  Agnello,  has  a  painting  of  San  Carlo 
by  Oaracoiolo,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  mas- 
terly imitations  of  Annibale  Carracci.  Beneath 
the  richly  decorated  church  of  Santi  Apostoli, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Constantino  on  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  Mercury,  and  rebuilt  with 
greater  magnificence,  is  a  cemetery  containing 
the  tomb  of  the  poet  MarinL  Among  the  other 
churches  are  Santa  Chiara,  with  a  Latin  in- 
scription over  the  Gothic  tomb  of  King  Robert 
the  Wise,  attributed  to  Petrarch,  designed  like 
many  other  monuments  by  Masucoio  IT. ;  San 
Domenico  Maggiore,  rich  in  mediaeval  works  of 
art;  San  Filippo  Neri,  one  of  the  finest  churches 
in  Naples;  can  Lorenzo,  associated  with  one 
of  the  stories  of  Boccaccio,  with  Petrarch, 
who  resided  for  some  time  in  the  cloister 
attached  to  it,  and  with  Alfonso  I.,  who  in 
the  chapter  house  of  this  church  proclaimed 
his  natural  son  Ferdinand  heir  to  the  throne 
by  the  title  of  duke  of  Calabria.  San  Martino 
is  celebrated  for  the  magnificence  of  the  view 
from  it,  and  of  its  architecture  and  works  of 
art  Santa  Maria  del  Parto,  in  the  MergeUina 
suburb,  called  by  the  common  people  il 
diavolo  di  MergeUina,  derives  its  name  from 
Sannazzaro's  De  Partu  Virgini*,  and  contains 
that  poet's  tomb. — Mendicity  is  prohibited  by 
law  in  Naples,  but  there  are  no  poor  rates,  and 
beggars  abound.  About  60  institutions  are  de- 
voted to  charitable  purposes.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  them  is  the  alberpo  de  p&oeri  or  r*- 
elusorio,  an  immense  institution,  which  with  its 
dependencies  accommodates  upward  of  5,000 
persons.  It  is  1,050  feet  long,  but  was  intend- 
ed by  its  founder  Charles  III.  to  cover  a  still 
larger  ground,  to  serve  as  an  asylum  and  an 
educational  establishment  for  all  the  poor  of 
the  kingdom.  To  some  extent  it  is  made  to 
answer  this  purpose ;  boys  and  girls  are  edu- 
cated there  and  brought  up  to  trades,  and  the 
boys  generally  enlist  in  the  army.  The  great- 
est among  the  other  hospitals  is  the  rnmta  ea§a 
degV  incurabUi,  or  hospital  for  incurable  dis- 
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eases,  but  open  to  the  sick  of  all  descriptions ; 
it  is  in  high  repute  as  a  medical  school,  and 
accommodates  about  2,000  patients.  The  hos- 
pital Delia  Annunziata  is  chiefly  intended  for 
the  reception  of  foundlings.  There  are  annu- 
ally about  2,000  foundlings  out  of  15,000  births, 
and  they  are  better  cared  for  in  Naples  than 
in  other  parts  of  Italy. — Prominent  among  the 
educational  institutions  is  the  university,  which 
contains  54  different  professorships  and  about 
1,500  students.  The  Chinese  college,  founded 
by  Father  Ripa,  a  missionary  in  China,  is  in- 
tended for  the  training  of  young  Chinese, 
who,  after  having  completed  their  education, 
are  employed  as  missionaries  in  their  native 
country.  The  college  of  music,  in  whioh  Bel- 
lini was  educated,  enjoys  a  high  reputation, 
and  has  for  its  present  director  Mercadante. 
It  gives  free  instruction  to  100  pupils,  and  ad- 
mits others  at  a  small  remuneration.  The  na- 
tional school  of  medicine  and  surgery  is  at- 
tended by  upward  of  100  students,  contains  a 
pathological  museum,  and  communicates  by  a 
subterranean  passage  with  the  practical  medi- 
cal school  at  the  hospital  for  incurables,  in 
which  place  the  academy  of  medical  and  sur- 
gical science  holds  its  sittings.  The  socuta 
reals  Borbonica  comprises  academies  of  sci- 
ence, of  archaeology,  and  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  two  former  publish  their  transactions. 
There  is  also  an  academy  for  naturalists  (acca- 
demia  degli  aspiranti  naturalisti) ;  ana  the 
aeeademia  Pontaniana  is  devoted  to  letters  as 
well  as  to  science.  The  observatory  of  Naples, 
situated  on  the  Capodimonte  hill,  about  500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  an  elegant 
building,  completed  in  1820,  after  the  plans  of 
Piazzi,  under  whose  direction  it  has  achieved 
great  celebrity,  and  who  has  been  succeeded  by 
Gasparis.  The  botanic  garden,  completed  in 
1818,  is  under  the  direction  or  Professor  Te- 
nore,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  collection 
of  trees.  Naples  possesses  4  great  public  li- 
braries, the  Borbonica,  the  Brancacciana,  the 
university  library,  and  the  Girolomini;  beside 
which  there  are  a  great  number  of  private 
libraries. — The  greatest  glory  of  Naples,  how- 
ever, is  the  Museo  Borbonioo,  situated  in  a 
building  originally  intended  for  the  cavalry 
barrack,  and  afterward  remodelled  from  the 
designs  of  Fontana  for  the  use  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the  acade- 
my of  science.  It  is  still  called  palaazo  degli 
studii  publici,  or  simply  studii.  The  name 
muteo  reale  Borbonico  was  given, to  it  by  Fer- 
dinand I.,  who,  after  its  enlargement  in  1790 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  royal  collec- 
tion of  art,  caused  all  the  antiquities  and  pic- 
tures in  the  royal  palaces  of  Portioi  and  Capo- 
dimonte to  be  brought  into  it  in  1820.  The 
museum  consists  of  16  collections,  comprising 
on  the  ground  floor  ancient  frescoes,  mosaics, 
and  mural  inscriptions,  Egyptian  antiquities, 
ancient  sculptures,  inscriptions,  the  Toro  Far- 
nese, and  bronzes;  on  the  staircase,  ancient 
glasses,  pottery,  cinque-cento  objects,  and  re- 


served cabinet;  upstairs,  the  papyri,  gems,  med- 
als and  coins,  small  bronzes,  vases,  paintings,  and 
the  library.  The  collection  of  ancient  frescoes 
contains  more  than  1,600  specimens  found  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  is  constantly 
increased  by  the  result  of  ceaseless  excavations. 
The  collection  of  ancient  sculpture  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  museum,  particu- 
larly the  portico  with  the  statues  or  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  that  of  Agrippina  being  consid- 
ered by  Winckelmann  superior  to  those  of  the 
Villa  Albani  or  the  capitol,  and  the  colossal 
bust  of  Julius  Cresar  in  Carrara  marble  being  re- 
garded by  Visconti  as  the  finest  representation 
known  of  him.  In  the  hall  of  Flora  is  the  Flora 
Farnese,  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture. In  the  hall  of  the  Muses  is  the  famous  vase 
of  Greek  marble,  which  was  found  in  the  bay 
of  GaSta  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Formiee, 
and  which  is  covered  with  bass-reliefs  repre- 
senting the  birth  of  Bacchus,  by  the  Athenian 
sculptor  Salpion.  One  of  the  most  unique 
works  in  the  hall  of  Adonis  is  the  "Her- 
maphrodite Faun"  in  Parian  marble,  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  The  greatest  work  in 
the  hall  of  Jupiter  is  the  Torso  Farnese,  or 
the  Torso  of  Bacchus,  from  the  Farnese  col- 
lection, hardly  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  Torso 
Belvedere,  and  attributed  by  some  authorities 
to  Phidias.  A  fragment  of  Psyche,  found  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  Capua,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  Praxiteles,  is  regarded  as  the  most  ex- 
quisite representation  of  that  subject  extant; 
and  in  the  same  hall  is  a  bass-relief  represent- 
ing Bacchus  intoxicated,  whioh  is  regarded  by 
Winckelmann  as  the  finest  bass-relief  of  Gre- 
cian art.  The  hall  of  Atlas  contains  statues  and 
busts  of  Homer,  Socrates,  Solon  (one  of  the 
most  admired  in  the  collection),  Demosthenes, . 
Herodotus,  Cicero,  and  other  illustrious  men. 
The  hall  of  Tiberius  contains  the  bust  of  Sen- 
eca, known  as  the  Farnese  Seneca,  and  a  Ves- 
tal, known  under  the  name  of  the  Zingarella ; 
and  among  the  most  remarkable  works  of  art 
there  is  the  quadrangular  pedestal  of  Greek 
marble  erected  in  honor  of  Tiberius  by  14  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  he  had  rebuilt  after  their 
destruction  by  an  earthquake.  The  cabinet  of 
the  Venus  Callipyge  has  for  its  principal  orna- 
ment the  statue  of  that  goddess,  found  in  the 
golden  house  of  Nero,  and  which  passed  for  a 
long  time  as  one  of  the  Venuses  executed 
by  Praxiteles.  The  collection  of  inscriptions, 
or  the  museo  epigrqfieo,  possesses  about  1,200 
inscribed  monuments  from  Cum®,  Hercula- 
neum, Pompeii,  Stabise,  Bala*,  and  other  ancient 
localities  near  Naples.  This  part  of  the  museum 
also  contains  the  group  of  the  Toro  Farnese, 
regarded  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able works  of  antiquity.  The  Farnese  Hercu- 
les, executed  by  the  Greek  sculptor  Glycon, 
and  highly  popular  among  the  ancients  as  the 
Hercules  of  Glycon,  belongs  to  the  other  no- 
ticeable works  of  this  collection.  It  was  found 
in  1540  among  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Cara- 
calla,  by  Pope  Paul  HI.,  who  employed  Michel 
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Angelo  to  supply  the  missing  legs,  which  were 
executed  by  Goglielmo  della  Porta,  a  sculptor 
of  Milan,  from  Angelo's  model  in  terra  ootta. 
The  original  legs  have  since  been  found  and 
restored  to  the  statue.  The  gallery  of  bronzes 
is  the  most  extensive  collection  of  the  kind. 
Among  its  principal  treasures  of  art  is  the 
finest  bronze  statue  in  the  world,  representing 
Mercury  in  repose,  found  in  Heroulaneum; 
and  the  most  graceful  of  the  bronzes  found 
in  Pompeii  represents  the  dancing  faun* 
Among  the  finest  busts  there  are  those  of 
Berenice,  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  of  Seneca. 
Almost  all  the  works  in  this  collection  are  from 
Heroulaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  collection 
of  ancient  glass  includes  nearly  every  article 
into  which  glass  can  be  worked,  and  con- 
tains about  4,000  specimens,  including  the 
window  glass  found  in  the  villa  of  Diomed  at 
Pompeii.  The  most  beautiful  of  the  vases 
there  was  found  in  1887,  full  of  human  ashes, 
in  the  tomb  attached  to  the  house  of  the 
mosaic  columns  at  Pompeii,  and  has  been 
often  compared  to  the  Portland  vase.  The 
collection  of  terra  cottas  contains  more  than 
5,000  articles  of  ancient  Roman  pottery, 
including  the  Yolscian  bass-reliefs  found  at 
VelletrL  and  8  tazze  of  great  beauty,  one  of 
them  adorned  with  the  bust  of  a  matron,  and 
bearing  the  inscription:  JSibe  amice  de  meo. 
The  oinque-cento  collection  contains  pictures 
brought  from  India  and  miscellaneous  objects 
from  the  South  sea  islands,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  sacramental  vessels.  Among  its  most 
distinguished  articles  are  a  sacramental  pix  in 
bronze,  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Michel 
Angelo,  a  bronze  bust  of  Dante,  and  a  superb 
silver  chest  (the  cassette  Farnede),  with  rook 
crystal  and  bass-reliefs  illustrative  of  mytholo- 
gical subjects  and  of  events  in  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  The  "  reserved  cabinet"  con- 
tains works  of  art  which  are  not  considered 
appropriate  for  public  inspection,  and  can  be 
seen  only  by  special  permission  from  the  gov- 
ernment Alexandre  Dumas,  immediately  af- 
ter his  appointment  by  Garibaldi  in  1860  as 
director  of  the  museum,  and  during  his  brief 
tenure  of  this  office,  is  said  to  have  caused  this 
room  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  public.  The 
"  room  of  the  papyri "  includes  the  contents 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  at 
Herculaaeum— a  library  with  more  than  1,700 
rolls  of  writings,  some  of  which  were  on  first 
sight  destroyed  by  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  excavation  as  mere  pieces  of  charcoal. 
Paderni  was  the  first  to  discover  that  the  sup- 
posed sticks  of  charcoal  were  nothing  less  than 
MSS.  disfigured  by  the  effects  of  the  fire.  After 
various  experiments,  a  machine  was  invented 
by  Father  Piaggi  for  unrolling  the  papyri, 
which  has  not  yet  been  supplanted  by  a  more 
effective  method  of  operation,  although  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  endeavored  to  find  one  by 
the  resources  of  chemistry.  The  bulk  of  the 
library  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  disser- 
tations on  the  Epicurean  philosophy.    Nearly 


one  third  of  the  papyri  have  been  unrolled  and 
deciphered.    The  cabinet  of  gems  contains  the 
collection  of  cameos  and  intaglios,  consisting 
of  1,600  specimens,  the  famous  tazea  Farnese, 
nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  numerous  curi- 
ous and  precious  articles  (oggetti  preziosi)  of 
gold  and  silver,  almost  all  found  in  Hercula- 
neum and  Pompeii.   In  the  collection  of  medals 
are  about  40,000  coins  of  Magna  Gw&cia,  and 
Sicilian  and  mediaeval  coins.    The  museum  of 
small  bronzes  contains,  among  a  great  varie- 
ty of  articles  suggestive  of  the  domestic  life 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii  and  Heroula- 
neum, a  very  beautiful  candelabrum  3  feet 
high,  a  room  filled  with  sacrificial  vessels,  sur- 
gical and  musical  instruments,  and  the  re- 
nowned Heracleian  tables,  found  in  the  18th 
century  near  the  site  of  ancient  Heracleia.  The 
mosaic  pavements  in  this  section  of  the  museum 
are  of  peculiar  interest.    The  collection  of 
sepulchral  vases  comprises  upward  of  8,000 
specimens,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  are  the 
three  found  at  Kola,  consisting  of  the  vase  of 
Cassandra,  the  Bacchanalian  vase,  and  the 
"  Burning  of  Troy,"  with  the  principal  incidents 
of  the  Iliad,  which  is  the  finest  of  them  alL 
The  gallery  of  paintings  comprises  about  900 
works  of  Italian  and  foreign  artists,  and  the 
private  collection  of  the  prince  of  Salerno. 
Among  the  masterpieces  (gallery  of  capi  <F ope- 
ra) are  Bassano's  "  Raising  of  Lazarus ;"  Anni- 
bale  Carracci's  Pieta;  Claude  Lorraine's  "  Ege- 
rian  Landscape;"  Correggio's  "Marriage  of  St 
Catharine  ;"  Domenichino's  "  Guardian  An- 
gel;" Albert  Duress  "Nativity;"  Raphael's 
"Holy  Family"  (Madonna  col  dwino  amore); 
Giulio  Romano's  "Holy  Family"  (Madonna 
delta  gatta)  ;  Titian's  celebrated  "  Magdalen 
in  Prayer,"  and  the  same  artist's  masterly  por- 
trait of  Philip  II;  a  copy  of  the  "Last  Judg- 
ment," by  Marcello  Venusti,  executed  in  the 
Sistine  chapel  under  the  direction  of  Michel 
Angelo  himself,  who  presented  it  to  Cardinal 
Farnese;  and  pictures  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Zingaro,  and  other  eminent  artists;  copies  of 
Correggio  by  Annibale  Carracoi ;  and  a  most 
remarkable  and  touching  picture  called  the 
Madonna  del  coniglio  from  the  rabbit  intro- 
duced into  it,  or  the  ZingareUa  (gypsy)  from 
the  turban  worn  by  the  Virgin  during  the  flight 
out  of  Egypt.    The  gallery  contains,  among  a 
great  number  of  inferior  works,  several  fine 
productions  of  Byzantine,  Neapolitan  and  va- 
rious other  Italian  schools,  including  Raphael's 
two  cartoons  of  Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai  and  the 
holy  family;  Titian's  nude  figure  of  Danae; 
Salvator  Rosa's  "  Christ  disputing  in  the  Tem- 
ple;" Roderigo's  (II  Siciliano)  masterpiece  rep- 
resenting "  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Fran- 
cis contemplating  the  Trinity;"  Andrea  di 
Salerno's  crowning  work  of  the  "Adoration 
of  the  Magi ;"  Bernardo  Gatti's  "  Cruoifixion ;" 
Matteo  Giovanni  da  Siena's  "Massacre  of  the 
Innocents;"  Rembrandt's  portrait  of  himself; 
Vandyke's  portraits  of  the  princess  of  Egmont, 
of  a  magistrate,  and  of  an  unknown  man  ;  Van 
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Eyck's  "Village  Festival;"  Wouverraan's  "  Bi- 
vouac on  the  Banks  of  a  River;"  and  other 
works  by  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters.  In  the 
prince  of  Salerno's  private  collection  are  a 
number  of  works  by  celebrated  artists.  The 
royal  palace  contains  Raphael's  "Madonna  and 
Child,"  and  other  valuable  works  of  art.  It 
was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1887,  and  has 
since  been  enlarged  and  repaired  by  the  late 
King  Ferdinand.  The  altar  of  its  chapel  is 
remarkable  for  precious  marbles  and  for  Fan- 
saga's  statue  of  the  conception.  The  subur- 
ban villa  of  the  ex-king  of  Naples  (palaa- 
90  reale  di  Capodimonte)  contains  a  gallery 
of  modern  pictures,  chiefly  by  Neapolitan  art- 
ists.— The  private  palaces  of  Naples  are  far 
inferior  in  architectural  beauty  to  those  of 
Florence  and  other  cities  of  upper  Italy,  but 
almost  all  of  them  contain  museums  of  works 
of  art.  The  most  beautiful  private  palace  is  the 
Palazzo  Gravina,  in  the  Strada  di  Monte  Oli- 
veto,  built  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century  by 
Ferdinando  Orsini,  duke  of  Gravina,  after  the 
design  of  Gabriele  d'Agneio,  and  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  government,  and  used  as  the  gen- 
eral post  office.  The  palaezo  de*  ministers, 
called  also  San  Giacomo,  from  its  being  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  that  name, 
between  the  Strada  di  Toledo  and  the  Largo  del 
Oastello,  was  begun  in  1819  and  completed  in 
1825  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  all  the 
public  business  in  one  and  the  same  building. 
It  may  be  compared  to  the  offices  of  Down- 
ing street  in  London  brought  under  one  roof, 
and  contains  6  courts,  846  apartments,  and 
40  corridors,  covering  not  less  than  5  acres 
of  ground.  The  Palazzo  Pianura,  near  the 
church  of  San  Paolo,  was  the  residence  of  the 
poet  Marini.  The  Palazzo  Santangelo  is  re- 
markable for  its  fine  statuary  and  collection 
of  coins  and  medals,  illustrative  of  the  numis- 
matic history  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  Palazzo 
Monticelli,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  domestic  ar- 
chitecture of  the  15th  century,  was  long  the 
residence  of  the  mineralogist  Monticelli,  whose 
collection  of  Vesuvian  productions  was  pur- 
chased by  the  university  after  his  death.  The 
Palazzo  Cellammare,  now  the  property  of  the 
duke  of  that  name,  is  surrounded  with  exten- 
sive pleasure  grounds.  The  Palazzo  Carafa  is 
now  partly  converted  into  barracks  and  partly 
occupied  by  the  royal  topographical  office. 
The  Palazzo  Oalabritto  is  now  the  residence  of 
the  British  consul  and  the  place  of  worship  for 
the  members  of  the  church  of  England.  Among 
the  other  private  palaces,  the  Palazzo  Oara- 
manico  is  regarded  by  some  authorities  as  the 
masterpiece  of  the  architect  Fuga ;  and  the 
Palazzo  Bisignano,  in  the  Strada  Oonstantino- 
poli,  still  bears  the  traces  of  its  original  mag* 
nificence.  Naples  abounds  with  fine  villas,  as 
the  Villa  Regina  Isabella  on  the  Capodimonte 
hill,  and  the  Villa  Angri  on  the  Posilippo  hill, 
with  superb  views  on  the  bay;  the  villas  Bel- 
vedere, Floridiana,  and  Bicciardi,  or  Villa  de' 
Camaldoli,  on  the  Vomero ;  and  the  Villa  Buf- 


fo, near  the  castle  of  Sant'  Elmo,  noted  as  hav- 
ing been  the  residence  of  Cardinal  Buffo  during 
Nelson's  career  in  Naples.  In  the  immediate 
environs  of  Naples  are  the  Grotta  di  Pozzuoli 
or  di  Posilippo,  consisting  of  a  tunnel  about 
2,250  feet  long  and  21£  feet  wide,  excavated  in 
the  older  volcanic  tufa,  and  containing  near 
the  top  of  the  entrance  the  celebrated  Roman 
columbarium  known  as  the  tomb  of  Virgil. 
The  environs  abound  with  many  other  remark- 
able sights,  interesting  to  the  classical  scholar, 
arohffiologist,  and  naturalist,  as  well  as  to  the 
admirers  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  in 
nature,  the  vicinity  of  Vesuvius  and  other  vol- 
canic localities  presenting  scenes  of  matchless 
grandeur. — The  principal  places  of  amusement 
are  the  theatres.  The  San  Carlo,  adjoining 
the  royal  palace,  is  the  largest  Italian  opera 
house  in  the  world.  It  was  designed,  by  order 
of  Charles  ILL,  by  Medrano,  a  Sicilian  artist, 
built  in  the  short  space  of  8  months  by  Angelo 
Carasale,  a  Neapolitan  architect*  and  opened  in 
1737.  It  was  burned  down  in  1816,  but  rebuilt 
after  7  months,  without  altering  the  original 
form.  It  has  6  tiers  of  boxes  of  82  each,  and 
the  pit  accommodates  more  than  1^000  persons. 
It  is  opened  on  alternate  nights  with  the  teatro 
del  fondo  in  the  Strada  Molo,  which  is  under 
the  same  management  as  the  San  Carlo,  and 
likewise  exclusively  devoted  to  operas  and  bal- 
lets. The  oldest  theatre  in  Naples  is  the  teatro 
de*  Fiorentini,  now  the  popular  stage  of  the 
Italian  drama.  The  opera  buffa  is  represented 
chiefly  in  the  teatro  mum.  The  teatro  delta 
Fenice  is  devoted  both  to  opera  buffa  and  melo- 
drama. The  teatro  Partenope  is  a  popular 
theatre,  in  which  faroe  and  comedy  are  per- 
formed twice  a  day  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect. 
The  most  characteristic  and  amusing  theatre 
of  them  all  is  that  of  San  Carlino  in  the  Largo 
del  Oastello.  This  is  the  home  of  Puloinello, 
or  of  the  Neapolitan  clown.  The  perform- 
ances take  place  in  the  morning  and  evening  in 
the  Neapolitan  dialect,  and  are  attended  by  all 
classes  of  the  population. — The  Neapolitans, 
like  the  ancient  Grecians,  combine  their  devo- 
tion with  pleasure ;  and  the  great  popular  reli- 
gious festivals,  as  the  festa  di  Piedtgrotta  on 
Sept.  8,  and  the  festa  di  Monte  Yergins  on 
Whit-Sunday,  both  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin, are  scenes  of  great  rejoicing  as  well  as 
compunction.  At  tne  latter  place,  which  is 
near  Avelleno  at  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna 
di  Monte  Vergine,  the  inhabitants  of  Naples 
meet  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  country. 
On  the  road  they  beguile  the  time  in  dancing  the 
Tarantella  and  singing  national  songs;  and  a 
great  number,  who  cannot  go  so  far  as  Monte 
Vergine,  make  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Madonna 
delF  Arco,  which  is  7  m.  from  the  city,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Somma.  Beside  the  two  festi- 
vals in  honor  of  San  Gennaro,  the  festa  di  8. 
Antonio  Aboate  is  celebrated  on  Jan  17,  and 
continued  on  every  succeeding  Sunday  until 
Lent,  for  the  blessing  of  the  animals;  and 
Easter,  Ascension  day,  and  the  festival  of 
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Corpus  Ohristi  also  give  rise  to  solemn  proces- 
sions and  imposing  ceremonies.  From  Christ- 
mas to  Feb.  2,  the  day  of  the  purification,  the 
leading  churches  and  some  private  families  ex- 
hibit presepi  or  representations  of  the  nativity. 
The  mountain  minstrels  from  the  Abruzzi 
(eampognantart),  with  their  bagpipes,  brown 
cloaks,  pointed  hats,  and  sandals,  come  to 
Naples  at  the  Christmas  season  to  perform 
hymns  and  carols  beneath  the  figures  of  the 
Virgin,  and  enhance  the  picturesque  appear- 
ance which  the  city  presents  at  that  season.  No 
other  people  in  Europe  are  so  fond  of  pleasure, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  devoted  to  their  reli- 
gious usages,  as  the  Neapolitans.  An  Eng- 
lish writer  says  of  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  people  and  of  Neapolitan  life:  "Even 
the  lowest  class  enjoy  every  blessing  that  can 
make  the  animal  happy— -a  delicious  climate, 
high  spirits,  a  facility  of  satisfying  every  ap- 

griite,  and  a  conscience  which  gives  no  pain, 
ere  tatters  are  not  misery,  for  the  climate 
requires  little  covering;  filth  is  not  misery  to 
them  that  are  born  to  it,  and  a  few  finger- 
ings of  macaroni  can  wind  up  the  rattling 

machine  for  the  day The  people 

seem  in  general  peaceful  and  contented,  un- 
conscious of  want  at  least ;  they  consume 
little,  and  that  little  is  cheap.  For  8  grains  a 
day  (3  cents),  a  man  has  his  fill  of  macaroni ; 
and  for  8  grains  more  he  may  have  his  frittasa 
(very  good  fish,  or  vegetables  fried  in  oil)  at 
any  of  the  innumerable  stands  of  itinerant 
cooks  about  the  streets,  which  is  not  the  only 
luxury  of  the  gastronomic  kind  within  his 
reach.  A  glass  of  ice  water  costs  I  grain, 
and  if  properly  seasoned  with  grape  juice  and 
sugar,  2  grains.  The  price  of  these  things  is 
kept  down  by  government,  ice  or  hardened 
snow  being  abundantly  supplied  at  the  public 
expense  from  natural  ice  houses  in  certain  cav- 
ernous rocks  above  Stabi©  and  Sorrento,  and 
even  on  Vesuvius.  The  ice  in  baskets  is  made 
to  slide  down  the  mountain,  along  light  ropes 
into  boats,  which  sail  across  the  bay  during  the 
night  and  land  their  precarious  cargoes  before 
day.  The  lower  people  have  clubs,  where  thev 
assemble  20  or  80  together  and  contribute  each 
one  grain  for  wine  for  an  evening.  The  nobility 
are  numerous,  and  delight  in  splendor  and  dis- 
play, although  their  means  are  very  limited. 
Titles  are  here  so  common  that  you  find  at 
every  corner  preneipi  without  a  virtue  or  a 
ducat.  The  fondness  for  the  use  of  carriages 
is  great.  Women  at  all  above  the  lower  ranks 
do  not  walk ;  those  who  cannot  afford  a  car- 
riage are  doomed  by  pride  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment in  their  own  houses,  or  only  go  to 
church  with  one  or  two  poor  devils  hired 
for  the  occasion,  who  put  on  antiquated  livery 
and  carry  a  book  or  a  cushion.  The  roofe  of 
the  houses,  which  are  flat  and  adorned  with 
flowers  and  shrubs  in  boxes,  afford  air  and  ex- 
ercise to  the  women.  Thus  living  in  idle  re- 
tirement, their  mind  is  exclusively  bent  on  the 
means  oi  procuring  a  lover,  and  the  tales  of 


Boccaccio  convey  a  likeness  of  their  moral 
habits  and  manners." — The  number  of  the  city 
clergy  in  1860  is  6,841 ;  they  are  generally  poor. 
The  scholars  and  savants,  artists,  jurists, 
medical  men,  and  the  higher  middle  and  pro* 
fessional  classes  of  Naples  generally,  constitute 
a  very  intelligent  and  refined  society;  and  its 
men  of  science  and  scholars  are  celebrated 
in  Italy  for  their  devotion  to  their  respective 
branches  of  study.  The  number  of  strangers, 
chiefly  from  England,  is  great  at  all  times,  but 
particularly  during  the  winter,  not  withstanding 
the  frequently  dangerous  effect  of  the  climate 
upon  foreign  constitutions,  especially  upon  con- 
sumptive patients. — Naples  has  8  ports:  the 
Porto  Piccolo,  the  last  remains  of  the  ancient 
port  of  Patopolis,  and  now  only  suited  to 
small  craft;  the  Porto  Militare,  a  new  harbor 
with  a  depth  of  water  of  5  fathoms,  bound- 
ed N.  by  the  Porto  Grande  and  S.  by  a  mole, 
which  runs  in  a  S.  E.  direction  into  the  sea 
for  a  distance  of  1,200  feet;  and  the  Porto 
Grande,  the  principal  port,  but  with  only  8  or 
4  fathoms  in  its  deepest  part,  having  suffered 
from  the  silting  of  the  sand  and  shingle.  Be- 
tween the  Porto  Grande  and  Porto  Piccolo  is 
the  imma  colatelle,  with  the  offices  of  a  branch  of 
the  board  of  health  and  the  captain  of  the  port. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Porto  Piccolo  is  the 
custom  house.  The  Mandracchio  district,  on 
the  8.  E.  of  this  latter  port,  is  inhabited  by  the 
dregs  of  the  Neapolitan  population,  resembling 
in  their  want  of  education  the  poor  people  who 
cluster  round  some  of  the  back  alleys  and  lanes 
of  the  streets  near  the  Thames  in  London. — 
The  principal  imports  of  Naples  are  sugar, 
coffee,  and  other  colonial  produce;  coal,  salted 
fish,  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  flax  goods ;  iron, 
tinware,  hardware,  and  a  great  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous articles.  The  chief  exports  are  oil, 
grain,  silk,  almonds  and  dried  fruits,  hemp  and 
flax,  madder,  wool,  cream  of  tartar,  and  liquo- 
rice. The  movements  of  shipping  in  1855  were 
as  follows: 


CoUtliM, 


Austria 

Belgium 

France: 

sailing  vessels,     149;  tonnage  84*045 
steamers,  893,       '^  199,987 

Great  Britain: 

sailing  vessels,    295,       u       64*14 
steamers,  169,       u        68,468 

Holland 

Naples,  kingdom  of: 

sailing  vessels,  4,854,  tonnage  885,825 
steamers,  818,       «*        75,179 

Norway 

Papal  States: 

sailing  vessels.   70S,  tonnage  89,158 
steamers,  186,       *        15,945 

Sardinia: 

sailing  vessels,    180,       «        11,484 
steamers,  978,       "       109,487 

Spain 


Tuscany , 

United  State*. 

Total... 


17 
14 

684 

454 

44 

5,179 

9 

841 

406 

18 
88 
95 

19 


7,718 


It 


8£10 
2,680 


199,779 
8,489 

970,604 
1,7T8 
55,101 

190,871 

*557 
98.798 
10,994 

5,971 


1,488,667 
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showing  an  increase  of  1,602  vessels  and  862,85$ 
tons  over  1854.  In  1856,  however,  the  shipping 
declined  to  7,485,  tonnage  1,118,524  (including 
4,909,  tonnage  410,196,  in  the  coasting  trade) ; 
and  in  1857  it  fell  to  4,892,  tonnage  685,075 
(France  617,  Great  Britain  881,  Sardinia  296, 
other  countries  618,  and  coasting  trade  2,982 
vessels).  The  principal  merchants  of  Naples 
are  all  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  hanking 
business.  At  the  head  of  the  bankers  stands 
the  house  of  the  Rothschilds,  one  of  whose 
original  branch  establishments  was  founded  at 
Naples  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Baron 
Charles.  The  bank  of  the  Two  Sicilies  is 
the  government  bank,  guaranteed  by  the  pos- 
session of  landed  property,  and  chiefly  intend- 
ed, like  the  bank  of  Hamburg,  for  receipts  on 
deposit  and  not  for  the  issue  of  notes  on  cre- 
dit. There  is  also  a  discount  office  at  Naples 
under  the  auspices  of  the  government.  Mer- 
chants are  arranged  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce into  6  different  classes,  and  credit  to  a 
certain  amount  at  the  custom  house  for  the 
payment  of  duties  is  panted  to  them  accord- 
ingly. Ship  building  is  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  anchovy  and  tunny  fisheries  are  in  ac- 
tive operation.  Naples  possesses  iron  and  glass 
works  and  royal  type  founderies ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal other  manufactures  are  macaroni,  silks, 
embroideries,  carpets,  broadcloth,  chemicals, 
soaps,  perfumery,  artificial  flowers,  corals,  ohina, 
hats,  carriages,  gloves,  &o. — For  municipal  pur- 

e»ses  the  city  is  divided  into  12  districts,  viz. : 
ercato,  Pendino,  Porto,  San  Lorenzo,  and 
Yicaria,  the  most  populous,  in  the  old  or  E.  part 
of  the  city;  San  Ferdinando,  in  the  central 
part ;  Chiaia  and  San  Giuseppe,  in  the  W.  end ; 
San  Carlo  all7  Arena,  in  the  N.  part;  Stella, 
Awooata,  and  Monte  Oalvaria,  in  the  upper 
part  on  the  Capodimonte  and  Sant'  Elmo  hills. 
Every  district  has  a  commissary  of  police,  and 
the  number  of  military  posts  is  66,  beside  ex- 
tensive barracks  for  infantry  and  cavalry. 
Naples  is  the  seat  of  the  general  government, 
including  a  sanitary  and  educational  depart- 
ment and  one  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
national  archives,  an  immense  collection  of 
historical,  municipal,  judicial,  and  financial 
documents.  Beside  a  prison  for  debtors,  there 
are  5  prisons  in  Naples,  the  alleged  abuses  in 
which  were  stated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1851 
in  his  letter  to  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  particu- 
larly referring  to  the  sufferings  of  Baron 
Poerio  and  other  political  prisoners. — The 
principal  antiquities  of  Naples  are  the  cata- 
combs, which  are  of  greater  extent  than  those 
of  Rome.  (See  Catacombs,  vol  iv.  p.  545.) 
The  environs  abound  with  other  celebrated 
relics  of  antiquity,  but  in  the  city  proper  there 
are  not  many  of  them,  excepting  the  frag- 
ments of  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  of  the 
Julian  aqueduct,  now  called  Ponti  Boss!,  and  a 
few  other  remains.  The  greatest  authority  on 
Neapolitan  inscriptions  is  Mommsen's  Corpus 
IntcHptionum  Neapolitanarum  (Leipsic,  1851). 
— Several  of  the  learned  Neapolitan  antiquaries 


claim  for  Naples  a  Phoenician  origin^  but  it  is 
generally  considered  to  have  been  originally  a 
Greek  city  and  colony  of  Oum»,  although  the 
account  of  its  first  foundation,  under  the  name 
of  Parthenope,  is  regarded  by  many  authorities 
as  a  mythical  tradition.  According  to  several 
accounts  the  city  was,  after  its  increase  through 
settlers  from  various  parts  of  Greece,  divided 
into  an  old  town  (Patopolis)  and  a  new  town 
(Neapolis).  But  the  identity  of  the  connection 
between  the  two  names  is  not  yet  clearly  estab- 
lished. Niebuhr  places  the  situation  of  Palnpo- 
lis  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Pozzuoli, 
and  livy  refers  to  them  as  close  to  each  other ; 
but  long  before  his  time  (880  B.  C.)  Palnpolis  is 
mentioned  as  having  been  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  Borne,  and  the  name  seems  soon  afterward 
to  have  disappeared  from  history,  and  to  have 
become  merged  in  Neapolis,  which  early  became 
a  faithful  ally  and  dependency  of  Borne,  and 
noted  for  the  courage  of  its  citizens  from  their 
successful  resistance  to  the  attack  of  Pyrrhus 
in  280  B.  0.,  while  the  strength  of  its  fortifi- 
cations caused  Hannibal  to  leave  the  place  un- 
molested during  the  second  Punic  war.  It 
retained  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  other 
Italian  cities  its  Greek  culture  and  institu- 
tions, and  many  of  the  higher  classes  of  Romans 
resorted  to  Neapolis  for  their  education,  on  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  of  the  climate  and  the 
scenery,  and  of  its  hot  springs.  It  recovered 
quickly  from  the  calamities  of  the  civil  war  of 
Marina  and  Sylla  (82  B.  C).  Under  the  em- 
pire it  continued  to  be  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
Roman  nobility.  Nero  made  his  first  public 
appearance  as  an  actor  on  the  stage  of  Naples, 
and  the  voluptuous  character  of  the  city 
caused  it  to  be  called  by  Ovid  in  otia  natam 
Parthenopen.  The  celebrated  villa  of  Vedius 
Pollio  and  other  villas  lined  the  coast  on  both 
sides  of  the  city.  The  great  tunnel  under  the 
still  existing  Monte  Posuippo  was  then  as  now 
an  object  of  admiration.  The  chief  glory  of  the 
city  was  its  association  with  Virgil,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  resided  there  for  a  consider- 
able period,  and  whose  tomb  is  said  to  have 
been  still  extant  there  in  the  times  of  Statins 
and  Silius  Itolious;  which  latter  poet  also  died 
in  Neapolis,  while  the  former  resided  there  and 
speaks  of  the  city  as  his  birthplace.  After  the 
fall  of  the  empire  it  escaped  the  ravages  of 
the  Vandals;  and  though  conquered  by  Theo- 
dorio  (A.  D.  498),  it  seems  to  have  retained  its 
prosperity  under  this  Gothic  king.  In  586  it 
was  taken  after  a  protracted  siege  by  Belisa- 
rius,  and  besieged  and  retaken  by  Totila  (542), 
but  recovered  by  Narses  in  558.  In  572  it  was 
constituted  a  separate  duchy,  forming  a  de- 
pendency of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  In  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  century  it  threw  off  its 
allegiance  to  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  for 
about  400  years  enjoyed  an  independent  govern- 
ment under  dukes  of  its  own  election,  though 
often  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Lombard 
dukes  of  Benevento,  to  whom  it  was  obliged  to 
pay  tribute.  When  the  duchy  of  Benevento  waa 
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divided  into  3  principalities,  the  prince  of  Capua 
endeavored  to  gain  the  supremacy,  and  succeed- 
ed in  seizing  Naples  (1027) ;  but  Duke  Sergio, 
aided  by  a  band  of  Normans,  compelled  him  to 
evacuate  it  a  few  years  afterward.  The  Nor- 
mans were  then  encouraged  to  settle  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  city,  and  eventually,  after  having 
conquered  the  whole  of  south  Italy  and  Sicily, 
they  reduced  Naples  after  a  protracted  siege; 
and  the  city,  which  was  the  last  to  be  subdued 
by  the  Normans,  acknowledged  Roger  I.  of 
Sicily  as  its  sovereign  (about  1187).  On  the 
extinction  of  the  Norman  dynasty  Naples  be- 
came subject  to  the  house  of  Swabia  from  1198 
to  1268 ;  and  under  the  Anjou  dynasty  Naples 
superseded  Palermo  as  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  1442  the  last  king  of  the  Anion  dy- 
nasty was  conquered  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon. 
Under  the  Aragonese  and  Spanish  kings  it  was 
ruled  by  viceroys  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
when  it  was  annexed  to  the  possessions  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.  Carlo,  son  of  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain,  became  master  of  the  city  and  king- 
dom in  1785,  and  founded  the  dynasty  which, 
except  during  the  period  of  the  French  supre- 
macy and  the  reign  of  Murat,  occupied  the 
throne  until  Sept.  7, 1860,  when  Naples  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Garibaldi  in  behalf  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  king  of  Naples, 
Francis  II.,  had  previously  fled  from  the  city; 
and  Victor  Emanuel,  king  of  Sardinia,  made 
his  entrance  into  it  on  Nov.  7.  Naples  has 
been  often  alarmed  by  earthquakes,  and  more 
recently  in  1857  and  1858;  but,  although  the 
surrounding  country  was  laid  waste,  the  city 
itself  was  not  injured. 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.     See  Bona- 

PASTE. 

NARBONNE,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Aude,  near  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
canal,  83  m.  E.  from  Carcassonne,  and  54  m. 
S.  W.  from  Montpellier ;  pop.  in  1866,  12,742. 
The  most  remarkable  edifices  are  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Just,  a  handsome  Gothio  structure 
founded  in  the  13th  century,  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  an  ancient  building  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  and  the  arohiepiscopal  palace.  Manu- 
factures and  trade  are  flourishing.  The  ancient 
Narbo  Martius  was  founded  by  the  Romans 
in  118  B.  0.  Many  of  the  soldiers  of  Cresar's 
tenth  legion  having  been  settled  there,  it  was 
thence  frequently  called  Decumanorum  Colo- 
nia.  It  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  719,  and 
held  by  them  for  nearly  half  a  century.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing towns  in  France.  Hardly  any  remains 
of  the  Roman  period  now  exist.  Varro  Atacinus, 
the  Latin  poet,  and  the  Roman  emperor  Aure- 
lius  Cams,  were  natives  of  Narbonne. 

NARBONNE-LARA,  Louis,  comte  de,  a 
French  soldier  and  statesman,  born  in  Co- 
lorno,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  in  Aug.  1755, 
died  in  Torgau,  Germany,  Nov.  17,  1818.  His 
father  was  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  and 
his  mother  lady  of  honor  to  the  duchess  of 


Parma,  daughter  of  Louis  XV.  On  the  death 
of  the  duchess  in  1760,  his  mother  became 
attached  in  the  same  capacity  to  Mme.  Ade- 
laide at  the  French  court,  and  the  son  was 
educated  with  the  royal  princes.  He  en- 
tered the  military  service,  became  a  colonel  in 
1785,  and  was  employed  for  some  time  in  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs  under  Vergennes. 
In  1789  he  favored  the  new  opinions,  and  be- 
came very  popular  in  the  department  of  Douba, 
where  in  1790  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  national  guard ;  but  he  was  always  loyal 
to  the  royal  family.  He  accompanied  the 
king's  aunts  when  they  left  Versailles  in  1791, 
and,  after  seeing  them  safe  out  of  France,  re- 
turned to  Paris.  Through  the  influence  of  Mme. 
de  Stael,  with  whom  he  had  an  intimate  friend- 
ship, he  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  Dec 
6,  1791,  but  was  dismissed  in  March,  1792,  and 
joined  the  army.  After  the  attack  on  the 
Tuileries,  Aug.  10,  1792,  when  he  was  present 
in  the  capital  and  displayed  great  courage,  he 
fled  to  London,  where  he  wrote  a  memoir  to  the 
convention  in  behalf  of  Louis  XVI.  He  return- 
ed to  France  in  1800,  was  restored  to  his  rank  as 
general  of  division  in  1809,  and  was  governor 
at  Raab  and  Trieste,  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary at  the  court  of  Bavaria.  He  accompanied 
Napoleon  as  special  aide-de-camp  to  Russia, 
was  ambassador  to  Vienna  in  1813,  minister  to 
the  congress  at  Prague,  and  finally  military 
commander  at  Torgau. 

NARCISSUS  (Or.  kiW,  torpor),  the  name 
of  a  genua  of  beautiful  flowering  plants  of  the 
natural  order  amaryUidacem  (B.  Brown),  used 
at  funerals  among  the  ancients  for  1he  lethargic 
effects  of  their  fumes.  The  narcissi  have  trun- 
cated bulbs,  linear  leaves,  which  are  either  flat 
or  channelled,  a  naked,  often  compressed  or 
angular  scape  surmounted  by  a  one-leaved 
bract  or  spathe,  which  bursts  open  on  one  aide 
and  shows  one,  two,  or  more  white  or  yellow 
flowers,  each  supported  by  a  pedicel.  The 
flower  is  composed  of  a  periaone  consisting  of 
6  petaloid,  lanceolate,  or  oval  segments  united 
at  base,  and  6  stamens  of  uneaual  length,  those 
which  are  opposite  the  sepals  being  the  longest, 
and  all  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  cup  (corona), 
usually  of  a  different  color  and  varying  greatly 
in  length  and  proportion  in  different  species. 
According  to  the  LinnsBan  idea,  this  cup  is  the 
nectary;  but,  as  has  been  shown  by  Robert 
Brown,  who  has  studied  the  morphological 
characters  of  the  order,  it  is  no  more  than  a 
modification  of  another  series  of'  stamens  by 
the  expansion  of  the  filaments,  which  cohere 
at  their  edges.  The  ovary  is  usually  compress- 
ed, and  is  surmounted  by  a  simple  style. — The 
species  of  narcissus  are  numerous,  and  are  much 
esteemed  for  the  garden,  giving  it  a  cheerful 
appearance  in  early  spring.  The  daffodil  (N. 
pseudonarcissus,  Linn.),  which  grows  sponta- 
neously on  the  high  pastures  of  the  range  of 
the  Jura  mountains  in  Europe  in  immense 
quantities,  also  occurs  in  Great  Britain,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  native 
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plants  of  that  kingdom.  There  is  a  variety 
with  doable  flowers  in  oar  gardens,  and  some- 
times employed  for  edging  to  flower  borders,  or 
else  planted  in  clamps  in  some  warm  and  sonny 
bank,  where  its  large,  showy  blossoms  exhibit 
themselves  in  April.  The  true  daffodil  of  the 
poets  is  K  posticus,  found  wild  in  Europe  and 
in  Great  Britain,  abundant  especially  in  many 
places  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  range,  and  seen 
in  most  old  gardens.  The  edge  of  the  cap  is 
beautifully  bordered  with  a  narrow  crimson 
line.  Its  perfume  is  pleasant,  especially  in  the 
doable-flowered  variety,  where  the  cap  and 
stamens  are  obliterated  in  the  multiplication  of 
the  other  organs.  The  two-flowered  narcissus 
(iV.  hi/torus,  Oartis)  resembles  this,  bat  the  cap 
has  no  tinted  line,  and  the  two  flowers  from  the 
same  spathe  are  a  normal  characteristic.  There 
is  a  curious  species  known  as  "butter  and 
eggs"  (K  incomparabUis),  having  both  yellow 
and  white  petals,  which  in  the  doable-flowered 
variety  naturally  suggest  the  trivial  name.  This 
is  sometimes  called  the  orange  phoenix  in  the 
Dutch  flower  catalogues.  A  still  more  remark- 
able species  is  the  hoop  petticoat  (&  bulboco- 
dium),  where  the  cap  is  very  much  expanded 
and  stands  widely  inflated  beyond  the  petals. 
The  jonquil  narcissus  (Kjonquilla,  Linn.)  is  a 
pretty  species  with  yellow  blossoms,  sweet- 
scented,  and  with  foliage  looking  like  that  of 
the  rash  (Junius),  whence  the  specific  name. 
The  polyanthus  narcissuses  of  the  flower  cata- 
logues are  beautiful  varieties  of  the  K  tazetta 
(It.  tazza,  cap,  the  corona  being  regularly  cap- 
shaped).  The  style  of  this  species  is  large  and 
conspicuous,  the  scape  is  strong  and  tall,  and 
from  the  spathe  6  to  10  flowers  issue.  Those 
known  as  the  grand  monarque  and  the  grand 
primo  have  white  blossoms  with  citron-colored 
caps;  the  soleil  <Por  has  yellow  and  orange 
flowers,  the  staaten  general  yellow;  and  the 
doable  Roman  with  doable  caps  is  in  much  es- 
teem.— The  culture  of  the  narcissi  is  simple, 
requiring  a  good  and  deep  soil,  and  the  removal 
of  the  offsets  from  the  Wbs  by  occasionally 
taking  them  up  and  transplanting  afresh  in  the 
autumn.  Some  of  the  finer  kind's  are  rather 
tender  for  outdoor  cultivation,  especially  in  the 
northern  United  States ;  but  they  succeed  well 
by  forcing,  and  are  handsome  plants  for  the 
greenhouse  or  parlor.  The  odor  from  the 
lowers  is  apt  to  be  offensive  in  close  apart- 
ments.— The  bulbs  of  the  narcissus  are  said  to 
abound  in  farina,  and  to  contain  an  emetic 

5rinoiple  to  such  an  extent  that  those  of  the 
L  posticus,  jonquiUa,  and  some  others,  were 
called  bulbi  wmitarii  by  the  old  herbalists. 
Similar  properties  exist  in  tf.  odorus,  pseudo- 
narcissus,  and  tazetta;  and  in  Europe  they  are 
administered  in  doses  of  5  to  10  grains  to  pro- 
dace  nausea,  and  of  80  grains  as  an  emetic. 
The  extract  is  the  best  form  in  which  the  ac- 
tive principle  can  be  exhibited  medicinally ;  2 
or  3  drachms  will  destroy  life  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hoars.  By  some  it  has  been  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  whooping  cough,  bat  ac- 


cording to  Laenneo,  though  sometimes  effectual, 
it  is  not  more  so  than  belladonna.  The  flowers 
are  likewise  employed  in  preparations  on  ac- 
count of  their  sedative  qualities,  and  those  of 
the  psendonarcissus  are  not  only  emetic  but  a 
dangerous  poison,  occasionally  producing  seri- 
ous consequences  in  infants  who  are  allowed 
to  swallow  them. — The  different  forms  of  the 
narcissus  have  been  carefully  studied  and  ar- 
ranged by  Robert  Brown,  and  again  by  the 
Rev.  William  Herbert  f"  Appendix  to  the  Bo- 
tanical Magazine,"  London,  1821).  The  genua 
is  there  divided  into  0  other  genera,  after  the 
mode  adopted  by  Haworth  (Nareissiarum  Mo- 
nographia,  London,  1881),  which,  though  con- 
venient for  their  determination,  has  not  met 
with  much  favor  from  botanists  in  general. 

NARCISSUS.  I.  A  mythical  youth,  son  of 
the  river  god  Oephissus  and  the  nymph  liri- 
ope,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  beauty,  but 
wholly  inaccessible  to  love.  The  nymph  Echo 
died  of  grief  because  he  would  not  reciprocate 
her  affection.  One  of  his  rejected  admirers  beg- 
ged Nemesis  to  punish  him,  and  the  goddess 
caused  him  to  fall  in  love  with  the  reflection 
of  his  own  figure  in  a  spring.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  passion  he  pined  away,  and  after 
death  was  changed  into  the  flower  which  bears 
his  name.  II.  A  freedman  and  secretary  of 
the  Roman  emperor  Claudius,  over  whom  he 
acquired  unbounded  influence.  For  some  time 
he  used  his  power  in  subservience  to  the  wishes 
of  the  empress  Messalina;  but  when  he  found 
that  she  meditated  his  destruction,  he  de- 
termined to  anticipate  her,  and  revealing  to 
Claudius  her  marriage  with  Oaius  Silius,  con- 
vinced him  that  his  own  safety  required  her 
immediate  sacrifice.  The  emperor  consented 
to  her  imprisonment,  but  as  he  manifested  re- 
luctance to  have  her  put  to  death,  Narcissus 
sent  a  tribune  to  despatch  her.  Agrippina, 
whose  intrigues  in  favor  of  her  son  Nero  Nar- 
cissus had  thwarted,  had  him  removed  to  Cam- 
pania, where  he  was  murdered  by  her  orders, 
A.  D.  54.  He  is  said  to  have  amassed  a  for- 
tune of  400,000,000  sesterces,  equivalent  to 
$18,500,000.  III.  A  Roman  athlete,  with 
whom  the  emperor  Oommodus  was  in  the 
habit  of  contending  in  the  arena,  and  who  was 
afterward  employed  by  Marcia  to  strangle  his 
patron.  For  this  crime  Severus,  on  his  acces- 
sion, had  him  given  to  the  lions. 

NARCOTICS  (Gr.  vapKn,  torpor),  substances 
which  when  taken  into  the  system  affect  the 
cerebral  functions,  stimulating  and  then  pro- 
ducing drowsiness,  which  may  be  succeeded 
by  stupor.  Opium  and  morphia  are  familiar 
examples.  Sedatives  differ  from  narcotics  in 
having  no  exciting  influence. 

NARD.    See  Spikenard. 

NARRAGANSET  BAY,  on  the  S.  £.  coast 
of  Rhode  Island,  extends  from  Point  Judith  on 
the  W.  to  Seoonnet  on  the  £.,  and  N.  to  Bul- 
lock's Point,  6  m.  below  Providence,  being  28 
m.  long  by  from  8  to  12  m.  wide.  It  receives  the 
Pawtuxet,  Providence,  Pawtucket,  and  Taunton 
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rivers,  and  contains  a  number  of  islands,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Rhode  island,  Canoni- 
cal and  Providence.  It  is  easily  accessible, 
and  affords  excellent  harbors  and  roadsteads. 
Newport,  Bristol,  Warren,  and  other  towns  are 
on  its  borders.  It  is  well  supplied  with  light- 
houses, and  strongly  fortified. 

NARRAGANSETS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  who 
formerly  occupied  the  territory  now  comprised 
in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Long  island.  Shortly  after  the  arrival 
of  the  pilgrims  they  manifested  symptoms  of 
hostility;  and  as  an  expression  of  sentiment 
Oanonicus,  their  chief,* sent  to  Plymouth  a 
bundle  of  arrows  wrapped  in  the  skin  of  a 
rattlesnake;  to  which  Bradford,  the  governor, 
replied  with  the  same  skin  filled  with  powder 
and  shot.  This  significant  retort  secured,  if 
not  the  good  will,  at  least  the  peaceableness  of 
the  sagacious  chief.  In  the  requot  war  they 
aided  the  colonists,  but  not  unanimously.  In 
the  winter  of  1675,  during  King  Philip's  war, 
that  chief  having  taken  refuge  with  the  tribe, 
the  colonists,  apprehending  that  they  would 
join  his  cause,  made  a  secret  attack  upon  their 
principal  fort,  killing  about  1,000  warriors,  de- 
stroying all  their  provisions,  and  exposing 
those  who  escaped  to. cold  and  famine,  of 
which  very  many  died.  The  Narragansets  from 
this  time  waged  incessant  war  with  the  whites, 
and  were  soon  exterminated. 

NARROWS,  The.    See  New  York. 

NARSES,  a  general  and  statesman  of  the  By- 
zantine empire,  born  about  A.  D.  478,  died  in 
Rome  in  568.  His  original  condition  was  that 
of  a  slave  and  a  eunuch  in  the  household  of 
Justinian.  He  rendered  important  services  to 
his  master  during  the  Nika  sedition  in  532,  was 
appointed  imperial  treasurer,  and  was  subse- 
quently sent  on  several  embassies.  In  588  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  reinforcements 
which  were  sent  to  Belisarius,  then  waging 
war  against  the  Goths  in  Italy ;  but  his  jeal- 
ousy of  Belisarius,  whom  he  is  supposed  to  nave 
had  instructions  from  Justinian  to  thwart, 
paralyzed  the  Roman  arms  and  led  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Milan  by  the  Goths.  Narses  was  con- 
sequently recalled  in  589,  and  for  the  next  12 
years  his  name  is  hardly  mentioned  in  the  By- 
zantine annals;  but  in  the  imperial  councils  he 
continued  to  exercise  a  predominant  influence. 
He  obtained  command  of  a  second  expedition 
against  the  Goths  in  Italy  in  552,  and  near 
Rome  gained  a  complete  victory  over  King 
Totila,  who  perished  with  6,000  of  his  sol- 
diers. This  triumph  led  to  the  surrender  of 
Rome  and  several  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
central  Italy.  A  vast  barbarian  army  under 
Teias,  the  successor  of  Totila,  was  soon  after- 
ward defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarno,  near 
Naples,  after  a  battle  of  two  days,  in  which 
Teias  was  slain.  The  Franks  and  Alemanni,  to 
the  number  of  75,000,  now  descended  from  the 
Alps,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  whole 
peninsula,  devastating  and  destroying  wherever 
they  came.    Narses  waited  until  they  had  be- 


come demoralized  and  weakened  by  raphe, 
and  then  attacked  them  at  Oasilinum  in  Cam- 
pania, on  their  return  northward,  with  such 
vigor  that  out  of  80,000  men  only  5,000  are 
said  to  have  escaped  from  the  battle.  This 
victory  utterly  ruined  the  barbarian  power  in 
Italy,  which  once  more  became  a  province  of 
the  empire.  Narses  was  rewarded  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  governor  of  the  conquered  terri- 
tory, and,  fixing  his  residence  at  Ravenna,  ruled 
it  with  the  title  of  exarch  for  15  years.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  Justin,  being  dismissed 
from  office,  he  invited  the  Lombards  to  invade 
Italy,  probably  anticipating  that  he  would  be 
restored  to  power  in  order  to  repel  them.  In 
this  he  was  disappointed,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  died  of  grief  at  the  ruin  which  his  treach- 
ery brought  upon  the  country. 

NARUSZEWICZ,  Adam  Staotslaw,  a  Polish 
historian  and  poet,  born  in  Lithuania  in  1733, 
died  at  Janowiec,  Galicia,  in  1 796.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  a  Jesuits'  school,  entered  that  order  in 
1748,  travelled  through  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  was  appointed  professor  at  Warsaw,  and 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  order  became  bishop 
of  Smolensk,  and  subsequently  of  Luck.  By 
the  advioe  of  his  patron,  King  Stanislas  Augus- 
tus Poniatowski,  he  devoted  himself  especially 
to  the  critical  study  of  Polish  history,  and  his 
"History  of  Poland,"  of  which  vols.  ii.  to  viL 
appeared  during  his  lifetime  (Warsaw,  1780  et 
sep.),  and  fragments  of  the  first  volume  after 
his  death,  gained  him  the  surname  of  the  Po- 
lish Tacitus.  Among  his  other  works  are  a 
life  of  Gen.  Ohodkiewicz,  a  history  of  the  Tar- 
tars, a  translation  of  Tacitus,  idyls,  satires,  and 
other  poems,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  best 

S reductions  of  the  Polish  literature  of  that 
ourishing  period. 

NARVA,  a  town  and  port  of  European  Rus- 
sia, in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Narova,  80  m.  S.  W.  from 
St.  Petersburg;  pop.  about  5,000.  It  is  snr- 
rounded  with  a  rampart,  and  has  11  Greek  and 
Lutheran  churches,  manufactories  of  nails,  and 
productive  fisheries.  It  was  founded  in  the 
13th  century,  and  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Hanseatao  league,  and  celebrated  for  its 
commerce  previous  to  the  foundation  of  St 
Petersburg.  The  mass  of  the  people  areof 
German  descent.  Near  this  town  Charles  XIjU 
on  Nov.  80,  1700,  with  an  army  of  S.000 
Swedes,  defeated  more  than  60,000  Russians 
under  Peter  the  Great. 

NARVAEZ,  Ramon  Maria,  duke  of  Valencia, 
a  Spanish  soldier  and  statesman,  born  in  Lqfr 
Andalusia,  Aug.  4,  1795.  He  was  early  en- 
gaged in  military  operations,  and  was  vox®£ 
ed  during  the  capture  of  Castelfollit  in  1822. 
In  1828  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  be- 
fore the  French  army  of  intervention,  ana 
lived  in  retirement  until  about  1884,  when 
he  was  again  wounded  in  the  battle  of  -Men- 
digorria.  In  1886  he  acted  under  the  orders  oi 
Espartero,  and  the  reputation  which  he  tnen 
gained  by  defeating  the  formidable  Carlist  go* 
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aral  Gomez  (Not.  25, 1886)  led  to  his  advance- 
ment. In  1888  he  succeeded,  by  his  rigorous 
measures  against  the  brigands  who  infested  the 
province  of  La  Mancha,  in  restoring  tranquillity 
to  that  part  of  the  country.  He  was  appointed 
captain-general  of  Old  Oastile  and  general  of 
an  army  of  reserve.  He  had  also  been  elected 
to  the  cortes  as  member  for  Seville,  and  on  the 
formation  in  that  city  of  a  revolutionary  junta 
by  Cordova,  he  repaired  thither  to  aid  that 
general  in  his  movements  against  Espartero, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  existed  a 
strong  feeling  of  jealousy ;  but  the  insurrection 
was  suppressed,  and  Narvaez  was  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  in  France  (1840).  While  there  he 
continued  his  machinations  against  the  Spanish 
dictator,  in  conjunction  with  Maria  Christina; 
and  in  1848  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Christinos,  landed  at  Valencia,  defeated 
Gen.  Seoane  at  Torrejon  de  Ardoz  (July  22), 
and  made  his  entry  into  Madrid,  which  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  Espartero.  In  1844  he  be- 
came prime  minister,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
was  created  field  marshal,  count  of  Canadas 
Altas,  and  duke  of  Valencia.  Maria  Christina 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Madrid,  and  the 
opponents  of  the  constitution  of  1845  were  put 
down  by  the  iron  rule  of  Narvaez.  His  arbi- 
trary disposition  gave  offence  to  many  members 
of  his  own  party,  and  brought  him  into  collision 
with  Maria  Christina  herself.  He  resigned  in 
Feb.  1846;  but  so  indispensable  was  his  energy 
and  his  military  ability  m  quelling  disturbances 
and  in  ruling  the  country,  that,  after  having 
officiated  for  a  short  time  as  ambassador  in 
Paris,  he  was  recalled  to  power  in  1847,  but 
soon  again  dismissed  on  account  of  ceaseless 
quarrels  with  Maria  Christina.  On  Oct.  20, 
1849,  he  was  once  more  recalled,  and  confirmed 
in  power  in  1850  by  the  support  of  a  majority 
of  the  people.  The  attitude  of  the  nation  to- 
ward foreign  powers  began  to  assume  greater 
dignity  under  the  administration  of  Narvaez, 
who  opposed  the  British  government's  at- 
tempt to  interfere  in  Spanish  affairs  with 
a  firmness  which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  minister  (Sir  Henry  Bolwer) 
from  Madrid,  and  to  the  interruption  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  the  two  govern- 
ments until  a  reconciliation  was  effected  by 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium.  His  great  influence 
in  the  government  provoked  at  length  the 
jealousy  of  the  queen,  and  caused  him  to  ten- 
der his  resignation,  Jan.  10,  1851,  to  become 
ambassador  to  Vienna.  After  Espartero's  with- 
drawal from  power  (July  14, 1856),  and  O'Don- 
nell's  brief  term  of  office,  Narvaez  was  again 
called  upon  to  preside  over  the  cabinet  (Oct. 
12),  but  without  special  office,  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  affairs  being  confided  to  the  marquis  of 
Pidaf.  The  concordat  of  1851  with  the  holy 
see,  which  had  been  modified  on  various  subse- 
quent occasions,  was  restored  to  its  original 
character  immediately  after  his  advent  to  power 
(Oct.  18).  The  outbreak  at  Malaga  on  Nov.  16 
was  put  down  by  force  of  arms,  and  all  parts 


of  Spain  except  Catalonia  were  relieved  from 
martial  law.  A  general  amnesty  to  the  Carlist 
rebels  of  1855  and  1856  was  promulgated, 
April  8, 1857.  Narvaez  now  impaired  his  pop- 
ularity by  strengthening  the  influence  of  the 
crown  in  the  senate,  making  the  dignity  of 
senator  hereditary,  and  admitting  as  members 
to  it  the  dignitaries  of  church  and  state.  He 
also  caused  stringent  laws  to  be  enacted  against 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  introduced  laws  for 
the  administration  of  municipal  and  provincial 
affairs  after  the  model  of  those  of  France,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  cortes,  but  alienated  from 
him  the  sympathies  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  conservative  party,  finally  he  tendered 
his  resignation,  Nov.  1,  and  his  cabinet  was 
succeeded  by  the  Armero  administration,  Nov. 
15,1857. 

NARWHAL,  a  cetacean  mammal,  of  the 
genus  monodan  (linn.),  frequenting  the  arctic 
seas,  and  occasionally  straying  to  northern 
Europe;  its  popular  name  is  sea  unicorn.  It 
has  no  proper  teeth,  but  in  the  males,  and 
sometimes  in  the  females,  there  are  2  tusks 
arising  from  the  intermaxillary  bone;  these 
are  true  incisors,  but  only  one,  usually  the  left, 
Is  developed,  the  other  remaining  rudimenta- 
ry in  most  cases;  the  former  is  long,  pointed, 
spirally  twisted  and  grooved,  ana  directed 
straight  forward,  growing  through  life  from  a 
permanent  pulp  as  in  the  elephant.  The  tusk, 
of  solid  ivory  and  6  or  8  feet  long,  is  a  most 
formidable  weapon  in  Buch  an  active  and  pow- 
erful animal,  and  is  sometimes  driven  deeply 
into  the  timbers  of  a  ship.  According  to  Mul- 
der there  are  2  other  small  teeth,  contained  in 
the  gum  of  the  upper  jaw.  In  the  only  well 
ascertained  species  (M.  monoeeros,  linn.)  the 
body  may  attain  a  length  of  15  or  16  feet,  and 
the  tusk  from  6  to  10  additional ;  there  is  no 
well  marked  separation  between  the  head  and 
body;  the  forehead  rises  suddenly,  and  the 
blow-hole  is  on  the  top  of  the  head ;  the  eyes 
and  mouth  are  small,  and  the  lips  unyielding; 
the  pectorals  are  small  for  the  size  of  the  ani- 
mal; the  caudal  is  transverse,  bilobed,  and 
about  4  feet  wide ;  instead  of  a  dorsal  fin  there 
is  a  low  fatty  ridge  2  or  8  feet  long  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back.  The  prevailing  color  is  dark 
gray  above  with  numerous  darker  spots,  white 
on  the  sides  and  below,  on  the  former  with 
grayish  spots ;  some  specimens  are  very  light- 
oolore<Land  the  young  are  said  to  be  bluish 
gray.  The  food  consists  principally  of  cephalo- 
pod  mollusks,  and,  on  the  authority  of  Scores- 
by,  of  flat  and  other  fishes,  which  it  transfixes 
with  its  horn ;  other  uses  of  this  weapon  are 
for  breaking  the  ice  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing air,  and  for  defence.  Narwhals  are  some- 
times seen  in  bands  of  10  to  20,  sporting  about 
whaling  ships,  elevating  their  tusks  above  the 
water,  and  playing  about  the  bows  and  rudder ; 
they  are  migratory,  and  their  appearance  is 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  Greenlanders,  who 
consider  them  the  certain  forerunners  of  the 
right  whale;  and  this,  the  result  of  their  ex- 
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perience,  is  probably  due  to  both  using  the 
same  kind  of  food.  They  are  harpooned  for 
their  ivory,  oil,  and  flesh ;  the  last  is  considered 
a  delicacy  as  food  by  the  Greenlanders.  The 
blubber  is  from  2  to  4  inches  thick,  and  yields 
a  very  superior  oil.  The  ivory  of  the  tusk  is 
very  hard  and  white,  and  takes  a  high  polish ; 
it  was  formerly  a  valuable  article  of  commerce, 
when  the  origin  of  the  horns  was  less  known ; 
a  famous  throne  of  the  kings  of  Denmark  is 
said  to  be  made  of  the  ivory  of  narwhals9 
tusks.  Ignorance,  superstition,  and  exaggera- 
tion have  made  a  variety  of  fabulous  animals 
from  the  basis  afforded  by  the  tusk  or  horn  of 
the  narwhal. 

NASEBY,  a  village  in  Northamptonshire, 
England,  where  was  fought  a  decisive  battle 
between  the  royal  forces  commanded  by  Charles 
I.  and  those  of  the  parliament  under  Fairfax, 
June  14,  1645.  Early  in  June  Fairfax,  who 
was  besieging  Oxford,  alarmed  at  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  capture  of  Leicester  by  the  royal 
army,  moved  off  through  Buckinghamshire  into 
Northamptonshire,  without  any  certain  knowl- 
edge of  the  course  which  the  king  was  taking. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  hostile 
armies,  about  equal  in  numbers,  confronted  each 
other,  the  parliamentarians  occupying  a  strong 
position  near  Naseby,  and  the  king's  troops 
being  drawn  up  one  mile  south  of  Harborough. 
The  royal  centre  was  commanded  by  the  king 
in  person,  the  right  wing  by  Prince  Rupert, 
and  the  left  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale. 
Fairfax,  supported  by  Skippon,  commanded 
the  centre  of  his  army,  with  Cromwell  on  his 
right  wing  and  Ireton  on  his  left.  Yielding 
to  the  impetuous  counsels  of  Rupert,  backed 
by  the  young  nobles  and  gentry,  Charles  gave 
the  order  for  an  attack,  and  Rupert  with  his 
cavaliers  charged  with  such  fury  upon  Ireton 
that  the  left  wing  of  the  parliamentary  army 
was  broken  and  put  to  flight,  its  leader  after  a 
stout  resistance  being  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner. Rupert,  however,  "incorrigible  in  his 
rashness,"  repeated  the  error  whereby  the  bat- 
tles of  Edgehill  and  Marston  Moor  had  been 
lost,  and,  instead  of  supporting  his  royal  kins- 
man, detached  himself  from  the  main  battle  to 
pursue  the  fugitives.  The  royal  centre  was 
meanwhile  hotly  engaged  with  the  troops 
under  Fairfax  and  Skippon,  the  generals  on 
both  sides  displaying  a  valor  and  skill  which 
for  a  long  time  rendered  the  issue  uncertain. 
On  the  royal  left  Cromwell,  after  an  obstinate 
encounter,  routed  the  forces  of  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  and,  leaving  a  few  squadrons  to 
watch  the  fugitives,  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
rear  of  the  royal  centre,  which,  unsupported 
by  either  of  its  wings,  almost  immediately 
surrendered.  One  regiment  alone  held  out 
for  the  king,  but  was  finally  broken  by  repeat- 
ed charges.  At  this  moment  Rupert  returned 
from  his  needless  pursuit  of  Ireton's  troops, 
with  his  men  and  horses  exhausted  and  the  time 
for  effective  aid  gone  by.  Charles,  who  during 
the  battle  had,  according  to  Hume,  "displayed 


all  the  conduct  of  a  prudent  general  and  all 
the  valor  of  a  stout  soldier  "  urged  them  by  A 
final  charge  to  redeem  the  day ;  but  the  appeal 
was  disregarded,  and  the  king  was  only  en- 
abled to  insure  his  personal  safety  by  a  precip- 
itate flight.  The  royalists  lost  800  killed  and 
4,500  made  prisoners,  beside  their  artillery  and 
ammunition  and  several  thousand  stand  of 
arms.  A  number  of  private  letters  between 
Charles  and  his  queen,  subsequently  published 
under  the  title  of  "The  King's  Cabinet  Open- 
ed," also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamen- 
tarians. The  latter  lost  1,000  killed.  This 
battle  is  vividly  described  in  one  of  Macaulaj*s 
ballads,  of  which  it  is  the  sutrfect 

NASH^  a  N.  E.  co.  of  N.  0.,  bounded  &  TV. 
by  Oontentny  creek  and  N.  by  Swift  creek,  and 
intersected  by  Tar  river;  area,  640  so.  m.; 
pop.  in  1860, 10,657,  of  whom  4,056  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  uneven.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  824,146  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  118,449 
of  sweet  potatoes,  845  bales  of  cotton,  and 
5,888  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  4  grist 
mills,  8  saw  mills,  8  turpentine  distilleries,  17 
churches,  and  726  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    Capital,  Nashville. 

NASH.  I.  Abnbb,  an  American  lawyer  and 
politician,  born  in  Prince  Edward  co.,  Vav., 
died  in  Philadelphia  in  1786.  He  went  in  early- 
life  to  Newbern,  N.  0.,  where  he  was  a  prom- 
inent lawyer  for  many  years.  He  represented 
Newbern  in  the  first  provincial  congress,  which 
met  there  Aug.  25,  1774,  and  throughout  the 
revolution  was  active  in  the  whig  cause.  He 
was  one  of  the  provincial  council  in  1775,  and 
of  the  congress  and  the  committee  that  formed 
the  state  constitution  in  1776:  was  elected  to 
the  house  of  commons  from  Newbern  in  1777, 
and  from  Craven  co.  in  1778.  In  1779  he  was 
speaker  of  the  senate,  and  in  December  of  that 
year  was  chosen  governor  of  the  state.  The 
period  of  his  administration  was  by  far  the 

floomiest  portion  of  the  revolutionary  war  in 
forth  Carolina,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  of 
a  too  easy  temper  or  too  feeble  health  for  such 
times.  His  first  assembly,  April  17,  1780, 
made  Gen.  Caswell  the  commander  of  all  the 
militia  of  the  state,  though  the  constitution 
made  the  governor  the  commander-in-chief; 
and  at  its  session  in  September  it  appointed  a 
board  of  war  to  manage  the  military  operations 
of  the  state,  a  still  larger  invasion  of  his  pre- 
rogatives. When  the  assembly  met  in  January, 
it  made  the  governor  a  member  only  of  a 
"  council  extraordinary,"  to  which  the  supreme 
executive  authority  was  confided.  In  the 
spring  of  1781  he  declined  to  serve  longer,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Gov.  Burke.  From  1782 
until  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  conti- 
nental congress.  U.  Francis,  an  American 
soldier,  brother  of  the  preceding,  died  in  1777. 
"While  clerk  of  the  superior  court  for  Orange 
co.,  N.  C,  he  held  a  captain's  commission 
under  the  crown.  In  this  capacity  he  served 
under  Gov.  Tryon  against  the  regulars,  and  in 
the  battle  at  Alamance  in  1771.    He  was  a 
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member  of  the  provincial  congress  which  met 
at  Hillsborough,  Ang.  21, 1775,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  that  body  lieutenant-colonel  of  one 
of  the  two  regiments  then  raised  for  the 
continental  service.  In  Feb.  1777,  he  was 
made  a  brigadier-general  by  the  continental 
congress,  joined  Gen.  Washington,  and  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Germanto  wn, 
Oct.  4  of  the  same  year,  where,  though  in 
charge  of  the  reserve,  he  was  mortally  wound- 
ed by  a  cannon  ball.  HI.  Frederic,  an  Amer- 
ican jurist,  son  of  Gov.  Abner  Nash,  born  in 
Newbern,  N.  0.,  Feb.  9, 1781,  died  in  Hills- 
borough, Dec.  5,  1858.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1799,  and  at  once  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  law.  In  1804-'5  Jie  was  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  which  he 
represented  his  native  town.  In  1808  he  re- 
moved to  Hillsborough,  where  he  resided  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1814-'15  he  repre- 
sented Orange  oo.  in  the  legislature,  ana  in 
1827-8  the  town  of  Hillsborough.  He  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  superior  court  in  1818,  re- 
signed in  1826,  and  was  reelected  in  1836.  In 
1844  he  succeeded  Judge  Gaston  on  the  bench 
of  the  supreme  court,  of  whioh  he  became  the 
chief  justice  upon  the  resignation  of  Judge  Ruf- 
fin.  This  place  he  occupied  till  the  dose  of 
his  life. 

NASH,  Joseph,  an  English  water  color 
painter,  born  about  1818.  He  has  a  great  rep- 
utation as  a  painter  of  architecture,  and  in  his 
"  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages"  (foL,  1888), 
and  "  Mansions  of  England  in  the  Olden  Time" 
(4  vols.  foL,  1839-'49),  lithographed  in  colors 
from  his  drawings,  has  produced  two  of  the 
most  magnificent  illustrated  works  ever  pub- 
lished. He  has  occasionally  attempted  histor- 
ical scenes  from  Shakespeare  and  Scott,  and 
miscellaneous  subjects,  such  as  the  "  Queen's 
Visit  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall"  (1846),  &c. 

NASH,  Rjohabd,  better  known  as  Beau 
Nash,  born  in  Swansea,  Glamorganshire,  Oct. 
18,  1674,  died  in  Bath,  Feb.  8,  1761.  After  a 
preliminary  education  at  Oaermarthen  school, 
he  was  entered  at  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  where 
his  career  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  dissi- 
pation. To  preserve  him  from  an  imprudent 
marriage,  he  was  at  17  years  of  age  removed 
from  the  university,  and  a  commission  in  the 
army  was  procured  for  him ;  but  wearying  of 
the  monotony  of  barrack  life,  he  entered  him- 
self a  student  of  law  in  the  Middle  Temple. 
His  life  in  reality  was  devoted  to  pleasure,  and 
with  resources  supplied  from  the  gaming  table 
he  became  a  leader  of  fashionable  society  and 
an  accomplished  man  about  town.  On  the 
occasion  of  an  entertainment  given  by  the 
members  of  the  Middle  Temple  to  William  HI., 
he  conducted  the  pageant  with  so  much  tact 
and  address  that  the  king  offered  to  knight  him. 
Nash,  sensible  of  his  uncertain  means  of  support, 
declined  the  honor.  In  1704  he  visited  Bath, 
then  just  rising  into  importance  as  a  watering 

Elace,  but  which  had  been  placed  under  the 
an  of  a  Dr.  Radcliffe,  who,  in  retaliation  for 


an  alleged  insult,  had  threatened  to  write  down 
the  waters.  At  this  juncture  Nosh  stepped 
forward  to  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants, 
and,  getting*  himself  appointed  master  of  cere- 
monies, succeeded  in  a  short  time  in  securing 
for  the  place  the  reputation  of  an  agreeable 
resort  for  valetudinarians  as  well  as  mere 
seekers  of  pleasure.  Decency  of  dress  and 
civility  of  manners  were  enforced  in  the  publio 
resorts,  an  elegant  assembly  room  was  built, 
streets  and  buildings  were  improved,  and  in 
process  of  time  a  handsome  city  was  establish- 
ed in  place  of  what  had  been  only  a  dull  pro- 
vincial town.  Nash  himself  shared  in  the  pros- 
perity which  he  had  promoted,  and,  from  the 
influence  which  he  wielded  and  the  defer- 
ence in  which  he  was  held  by  citizens  as  well 
as  visitors,  was  styled  the  "king  of  Bath." 
Supporting  himself  still  by  the  gaming  table, 
where  he  played  with  skill  and  with  uniform 
fairness,  he  lived  in  great  pomp,  travelling, 
while  in  the  heyday  of  his  prosperity,  in  a 
coach  and  six  with  outriders,  and  dispensing 
charities  with  reckless  profusion.  It  is  men- 
tioned to  his  credit,  that  notwithstanding  his 
own  habit  of  gambling  he  took  pains  to  put 
young  and  thoughtless  persons  on  their  guard 
against  indulgence  in  the  practice.  Toward 
the  close  of  his  life  his  glory  perceptibly  waned, 
and  after  the  act  of  parliament  against  gam- 
bling had  deprived  him  of  his  principal  means 
of  support,  he  lived  in  comparative  indigence. 
He  was  honored  by  a  public  funeral,  and  a 
marble  statue  of  him  was  placed  in  the  pump 
room  of  the  king's  bath.  Nash  was  ungainly 
in  person,  with  coarse  and  ugly  features,  and 
dressed  in  a  style  of  tawdry  magnificence.  A 
life  of  him  by  Goldsmith,  published  anony- 
mously in  1762,  is  included  in  Peter  Cunning- 
ham's edition  of  Goldsmith's  works  (4  vols. 
8vo.,  London,  1854). 

NASH,  Thomas,  an  English  pamphleteer  and 
dramatist,  born  in  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  in  1558, 
died  in  London  in  1 600  or  1 601 .  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  B.  A.  at  Cambridge  in  1584,  but  was  sub- 
sequently expelled  for  satirizing  the  authorities. 
For  several  years  he  travelled  on  the  continent 
without  any  settled  employment.  In  1589  he 
fixed  his  abode  in  London.  The  prelatists  and 
Puritans  being  then  engaged  in  a  war  of  vitu- 
peration, Nash  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
former,  and  wrote  a  series  of  bitter  pamphlets 
against  their  opponents,  the  principal  of  which 
are  entitled:  "Pap  with  a  Hatchet,"  "An 
Almond  for  a  Parrot,"  "A  Countercuffe  to 
Martin  Junior,"  and  "  Martin's  Month's  Minde." 
He  aided  Marlowe  in  writing  "Dido,  Queen 
of  Carthage,"  and  produced  in  1592  a  comedy 
of  his  own  styled  "  Summer's  Last  Will  and 
Testament,"  which  was  acted  before  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Nash's  dramas  were  so  ill  received 
that  he  sank  into  extreme  poverty.  He  de- 
scribes his  forlorn  condition  in  his  "  Pierce  Pen- 
nilesse,  his  Supplication  to  the  Divell,"  whioh 
appeared  in  1592.  He  had  recourse  once  more 
to  his  old  trade  of  pamphleteering,  and  assailed 
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the  unfortunate  Dr.  Gabriel  Harvey  with  all 
the  satire  and  pungency  of  which  he  was  mas- 
ter. The  doctor  made  a  stout  defence,  but  he 
was  no  matoh  for  Nash,  and  the  war  became 
so  fierce  that  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
ordered  the  books  of  both  combatants  to  be 
seized.  In  1597  Nash  produced  a  satirical  play 
called  "  The  Isle  of  Dogs,"  the  representation  of 
which  led  to  his  confinement  in  the  Fleet  prison. 
NASHUA,  an  important  manufacturing  city 
of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H.,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Merrimack  and  Nashua  rivers;  pop.  in 
1860,  including  Nashville,  at  one  time  a  sep- 
arate municipality,  10,065.  The  Nashua  river 
has  here  a  fall  of  65  feet  in  about  3  m.,  afford- 
ing great  water  power.  There  are  several 
large  manufacturing  associations,  of  which  the 
most  extensive  is  the  Nashua  manufacturing 
company,  chartered  in  1823,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000.    It  has  4  mills,  which  contain  40,- 

000  spindles  and  1,200  looms,  consume 5,500,000 
lbs.  of  cotton,  and  produce  15,600,000  yards  of 
cloth  per  annum,  employing  about  150  males 
and  850  females.  The  Jackson  company,  with 
a  capital  of  $600,000,  runs  8  mills  with  22,000 

r'  idles  and  700  looms,  consuming  8,500,000 
of  cotton,  and  producing  9,000,000  yards 
of  cloth  per  annum.  The  Harbor  manufactur- 
ing company,  with  a  capital  of  $75,000,  runs 
5,000  spindles  and  100  looms,  and  manufactures 
1,100,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth  per  annum. 
There  are  also  an  extensive  bobbin  and  shuttle 
factory,  2  large  iron  founderies,  2  large  machine 
shops,  a  forging  shop,  a  card  and  fancy  paper 
manufactory,  an  edge  tool  manufactory,  and  a 
watch  factory.  There  are  also  corporations  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  locks,  &c.  Nashua 
contains  10  churches  (1  Baptist,  3  Congrega- 
tional, 1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  1  Roman  Cath- 
olic, 1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist),  8  banks, 

1  savings  bank,  and  2  newspaper  offices.  It 
has  communication  by  railroad  with  all  the 
principal  cities  of  New  England,  the  Nashua 
and  Lowell  the  Worcester  and  Nashua,  the 
Nashua  and  Concord,  and  the  Nashua  and 
Wilton  railroads  all  centring  here. 

NASHVILLE,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the 
capital  of  Tennessee,  and  seat  of  justice  of 
Davidson  co.,  situated  on  the  Cumberland 
river,  200  m.  above  its  junction  with  the  Ohio, 
in  lat.  86°  9'  88"  N.,  long.  86°  49'  8"  W. ;  pop. 
in  1850,  18,140;  in  1860,  28,715.  The  city 
is  built  chiefly  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
on  the  slopes  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  rising 
about  200  feet  above  the  water.  The  Cumber- 
land is  navigable  by  steamboats  of  1,500  tons  for 
50  m.  above  the  city,  and  by  smaller  boats  to 
the  falls,  500  m.  There  are  5  railroads  radiating 
from  Nashville,  viz. :  the  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama, Louisville  and  Nashville,  Edgefield  and 
Kentucky,  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  and 
Nashville  and  north-western.  The  city  is  gen- 
erally well  built,  and  there  are  numerous  im- 
posing public  and  private  buildings.  One  of 
the  finest  of  the  former  is  the  new  capitol,  sit- 
uated on  an  eminence  175  feet  above  the  river 


and  constructed  inside  and  out  of  a  beautiful 
variety  of  fossiliferous  limestone.  It  is  8  stories 
high,  including  the  basement.    At  each  end 
there  is  an  Ionio  portico  of  8  columns,  each  4 
feet  6  inches  in  diameter  and  83  feet  5  inches 
high,  and  each  of  the  sides  has  also  a  portico  of 
6  columns.    A  tower  rises  above  the  centre 
of  the  roof  to  the  height  of  206  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  has  a  quadrangular  rusticated  base, 
42  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  circular  cell  87 
feet  high  and  26  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  with 
8  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  designed  from  the 
choragio  monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens. 
The  dimensions  of  the  whole  building  are  138 
by  288  feet,  and  it  cost  over  $1,000,000.   It  is 
approached  by  4  avenues  which  rise  from  ter- 
race to  terrace  by  broad  marble  steps.   The 
edifice  is  considered  the  handsomest  state  capi- 
tol in  the  Union.    The  new  court  house  is  a 
large  building  on  the  public  square,  with  an  8- 
columed  Corinthian  portico  at  each  end,  and  a 
4-columned  portico  at  each  side.    The  state 
bank  is  a  handsome  Doric  building.    Among 
the  other  prominent  edifices  are  the  gaol,  peni- 
tentiary, theatre,  odd  fellows9  and  masonic 
halls,    city  hospital,  university,   and  school 
houses.    There  are  two  fine  bridges  over  the 
Cumberland  river:  one,  a  railroad  bridge  of 
wood2  with  an  immense  draw  of  280  feet,  and 
2  stationary  spans,  each  of  200  feet,  was  finished 
in  1859  at  a  cost  of  $240,000 ;  the  other,  a  wire 
suspension  bridge  of  more  than  700  feet  span, 
and  110  feet  above  the  water,  was  begun  in  1850, 
and  cost  about  $100,000.  The  city  waterworks 
were  constructed  in  1888,  and  the  total  ex- 
pense up  to  1860  has  been  more  than  $500,000. 
The  water  is  raised  from  the  river  to  4  reser- 
voirs, which  have  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
1,600,000  gallons.    Gas  was  introduced  into 
the  city  in  Feb.  1850. — Among  the  public  insti- 
tutions, the  most  important  is  the  Nashville 
university,  incorporated   in    1785  under  the 
name  of  Davidson   academy,  and  in  1806  as 
Cumberland  college.    It  received  its  present 
title  in  1826.    It  has  now  (1860)  about  200 
students  in  the  literary  department,  and  400  in 
the  medical  school.    The  literary  department 
was  united  in  1855  with  the  "Western  Mili- 
tary Institute,"  and  took  the  latter  name.   The 
students  receive  in  addition  to  their  classical 
education  a  quasi-military  training.    The  main 
building  is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice  of  stone. 
It  has  a  library  of  15,000  volumes.    The  medi- 
cal department,  opened  in  1850,  also  occupies  a 
fine  building,  ana  possesses  an  extensive  muse- 
um, beside  having  the  charge  of  a  valuable  min- 
eralogical  cabinet  of  20,000  specimens  collected 
by  the  late  Dr.  Gerard  Troost.    Shelby  medical 
college  is  a  new  and  flourishing  institution. 
The   female  academy,  founded  m  1816,  has 
about  450  pupils.    A  public   school  system 
went  into  operation  in  1855,  and  there  are  now 
8  large  schools,  with  an  aggregate  attendance 
of  2,000  pupils.    The  Roman  Catholics  have  4 
schools  and  a  theological  seminary.  The  histori- 
cal society  has  a  good  museum  and  library.  The 
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state  library  in  the  capitol  has  40,000  volumes, 
and  the  mechanics'  library  association  5,000.  A 
young  men's  mercantile  library  association  has 
recently  been  formed.  The  principal  benevo- 
lent institutions  are  the  city  hospital,  Protest- 
ant and  Catholic  orphan  asylums,  house  of  in- 
dustry, hospital  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  work- 
house established  in  1859,  and  the  Tennessee 
blind  asylum  founded  in  1844.  The  peniten- 
tiary is  a  handsome  stone  edifice  built  around 
an  open  court,  and  has  about  ,400  convicts. 
There  are  27  churches,  including  a  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  8  banks,  a  savings  bank,  8 
insurance  companies,  and  several  large  hotels, 
one  of  which,  the  Maxwell  house,  now  building 
(1860),  will  accommodate  600  guests.  A  paid 
fire  department,  with  3  steam  fire  engines, 
was  introduced  in  1860.  The  periodical  press 
comprises  5  daily,  8  weekly,  and  8  monthly 
publications. — The  commerce  of  Nashville  is 
very  large,  being  carried  on  by  river  and  rail- 
roads, and  by  turnpike  roads,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  which  the  city  has  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  The  revenue  of  the  port  amounts 
to  about  $40,000  a  year,  but  the  government 
has  not  erected  a  custom  house.  The  tonnage 
of  the  district,  June  30.  1859,  was  5,120,  all 
enrolled  and  licensed ;  there  was  no  return  of 
the  value  of  imports  and  exports.  The  average 
annual  shipments  are  80,000  bales  of  cotton, 
6,000  hhds.  of  tobacco,  2,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  6,000,000  of  Indian  corn,  10,000  casks  of 
bacon,  25,000  hogs,  and  2,500  tierces  of  lard.  The 
neighborhood  is  a  famous  stock-raising  country, 
and  has  a  high  reputation  for  blood  horses, 
jackasses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  Cash- 
mere goats.  The  leading  business  of  the  city 
is  in  dry  goods,  hardware,  drugs,  and  groceries. 
Book  publishing  is  carried  on  more  extensively 
than  in  any  other  western  town,  and  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  the  southern  Methodist  con- 
ference is  one  of  the  largest  book  manufacto- 
ries in  the  United  States.  The  manufacturing 
are  less  important  than  the  commercial  in- 
terests. There  are  3  flour  mills,  8  or  10  plan- 
ing mills,  and  6  or  10  machine  shops.  The 
value  of  taxable  property  is  about  $15,000,000. 
Seven  miles  from  the  city  is  the  state  lunatic 
asylum,  and  12  m.  E.  is  the  Hermitage,  the 
celebrated  residence  of  Andrew  Jackson.  The 
municipal  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  £ 
aldermen,  and  16  councilmen. — The  first  per- 
manent settlement  at  Nashville  was  made  in 
1779-80,  and  the  town  was  incorporated  in 
1784,  received  a  city  charter  in  1806,  and  was 
made  the  state  capital  in  1812. 

NASMITH,  David,  a  Scottish  philanthropist, 
born  in  Glasgow,  March  21, 1799,  died  in 
Guildford,  England,  Nov.  17?  1839.  He  began 
his  career  by  imparting  religious  instruction  to 
prisoners,  and  laboring  to  establish  Sunday 
schools  and  Bible  societies.  In  1821  he  be- 
came secretary-general  to  the  united  religious 
and  benevolent  societies  of  Glasgow,  and  after- 
ward engaged  in  the  formation  of  associations 
for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
vol.  xn. — 8 


young  men  in  large  towns,  70  of  whioh  associ- 
ations he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  in 
the  British  isles,  France,  and  America,  between 
1823  and  1 826.  A  still  more  important  project 
of  his  was  the  institution  of  town  and  city  mis- 
sions. The  Glasgow  city  mission,  established 
in  1826,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
model  of  all  succeeding  ones,  comprehended 
8  denominations  of  Christians,  and  had  in  its 
employ  8  missionaries,  before  the  first  year  of 
its  existence  expired.  In  1828  he  entered 
regularly  on  his  career  as  a  missionary,  visiting 
Dublin  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  south  of 
Ireland.  In  1830  he  travelled  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  on 
returning  to  Europe  proceeded  to  France,  and 
formed  missions  in  Paris  and  Havre.  In  1835 
he  removed  to  London,  where  a  mission  was 
established  on  a  very  humble  scale,  only  4 
missionaries  being  at  first  employed,  the  aggre- 
gate of  whose  salaries  amounted  to  £297  per 
annum.  In  1855  it  had  820  missionaries,  and 
the  sum  total  of  their  salaries  exceeded  £28,000. 
He  continued  to  exert  himself  to  the  last  for 
the  advancement  of  his  religious  and  philan- 
thropic projects,  and  was  engaged  in  organiz- 
ing a  town  mission  in  Guildford  when  he  was 
seized  with  the  sickness  that  caused  his  death. 
—See  Dr.  Campbell's  "  Memoirs  of  David  Nas- 
mith"  (London,  1844). 

NASSAU,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Fla.,  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic,  separated  from  Georgia  on  the  N. 
and  N.  "W.  by  St.  Mary's  river,  and  bounded 
S.  by  the  Nassau  river ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1850,  2,164,  of  whom  1,077  were  slaves.  It 
has  a  level  surface  and  sandy  soil.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  404,805  lbs.  of  rice,  29,- 
812  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  279  bales  of  cotton, 
and  44  hogsheads  of  sugar.  There  were  8  grist 
mills,  1  saw  mill,  1  tannery,  and  1  turpentine 
manufactory.  Amelia  island,  included  in  the 
county,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  coast.  Capi- 
tal. Nassau  Court  House. 

NASSAU,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  in 
lat  11°  80'  S.,  long.  165°  30'.  W.,  discovered  by 
Capt  Sampson,  of  the  American  whaler  whose 
name  it  bears,  in  1885.  It  is  low  and  appar- 
ently uninhabited,  but  wood  and  water  are 
plentiful.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Banger  island,  which  an  English  whale  ship  so 
called  reported  in  1848  to  be  in  lat.  11°  85*  S., 
and  long.  166°  45'  W. 

NASSAU,  the  capital  of  New  Providence,, 
the  most  important  of  the  Bahama  islands,  in 
lat.  25°  5'  K,  long.  71°  21'  W. ;  pop.  about 
7,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Ba- 
hamas, and  has  a  good  harbor  for  vessels  draw- 
ing 12  to  15  feet  of  water.  The  town  is  built 
on  a  rather  steep  hill,  but  is  well  laid  out,  and 
contains  handsome  residences  and  public  build- 
ings. It  is  a  place  of  .considerable  trade.  The 
chief  exports  are  cotton,  pimento,  and  salt ; 
and  the  imports  consist  of  provisions,  lum- 
ber, &c.  The  climate  is  remarkably  mild  and 
healthy,  and  the  place  is  resorted  to  by.  inva- 
lids from  the  north. 
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NASSAU,  a  German  duchy,  bounded  by  the 
Prussian  Rhenish  provinces,  the  grand  dachy 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  electorate  of  Hesse- 
OasseL,  Hesse-Homburg,  and  Frankfort ;  area, 
268  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  489,454,  comprising 
229, T08  Protestants,  202,067  Roman  Catholics, 
580  German  Catholics,  188  Mennonites,  and 
7,016  Jews.  The  Westerwald  mountains  cover 
nearly  the  whole  N.  and  the  Taunus  moun- 
tains the  whole  S.  part  of  the  duchy.  The  val- 
leys of  Nassau,  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine  and 
Lahn,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Ger- 
many. Nassau  also  contains  the  famous  water- 
ing places  Ems,  Wiesbaden,  Schwalbach,  and 
other  noted  mineral  springs.  Among  the  best 
known  wines  produced  in  Nassau  are  those  of 
Hoohheim  (whence  the  general  name  of  hock), 
Marcobrunn,  Rudesheim,  Asmannshausen,  and 
above*  all  those  of  Johannisberg,  the  property 
of  the  Metternich  family.  The  other  products 
are  fruit,  hemp,  flax,  grain,  tobacco,  iron,  leacL 
copper,  and  other  minerals.  The  forests  abound 
with  game  and  with  timber  and  fire  wood. 
The  smelting  and  manufacturing  of  metals 
form  an  important  branch  of  industy.  There 
are  also  manufactories  of  leather,  paper,  and 
several  other  articles. — Nassau  is  divided  into 
28  bailiwicks,  and  governed  by  a  duke,  who, 
according  to  the  new  constitutions  of  1817  and 
1848,  is  assisted  by  a  ministry  and  by  a  cham- 
ber. The  receipts  amounted  in  1859  to  about 
$2,000,000,  the  expenditures  to  $2,200,000, 
and  the  public  debt  to  nearly  $5,000,000.  The 
federal  contingent  of  Nassau  consists  of  5,498 
soldiers.  The  Protestants  of  the  duchy  are 
subject  to  the  bishop  of  Wiesbaden,  and  the 
Catholics  to  the  bishop  of  Limburg.  Capital, 
Wiesbaden.  The  summer  residence  of  the  duke 
Is  Bieberach. — In  Germanic  antiquity  Nassau 
was  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  AlemannL 
After  their  incorporation  with  the  FranMsh 
empire  various  families  rose  into  prominence, 
among  which  was  that  of  Lurenburg.  Rupert 
I.  of  Lurenburg  married  a  countess  of  Arn- 
stein,  and  his  son  Walram  I.,  together  with 
his  nephew,  first  assumed  the  title  of  count  of 
Nassau,  after  a  small  fural  settlement  of  that 
name,  which  is  mentioned  in  a  public  record  as 
early  as  A.  D.  794.  Walram's  grandsons,  Wal- 
ram II.  and  Otho,  became  the  founders  of  the 
Walram  and  Otho  or  Gueldrian  line.  The 
German  princes  of  Nassau  are  descendants  of 
the  former,  and  the  Dutch  princes  of  Orange 
of  the  latter,  hence  called.  Nassau-Orange. 
Walram  II.  was  the  father  of  Adolphus  of  Nas- 
sau, who  was  king  of  Germany  from  1292  to 
1298.  His  grandsons  Adolphus  II.  and  John  I. 
divided  their  inheritances  into  several  branches, 
which  were  eventually  reunited  by  Louis  II., 
who  died  in,  1625.  His  sons  again  divided  the 
country  into  several  branches,  some  of  which 
are  now  extinct,  while  that  of  Nassau-Weil- 
burg  is  the  more  immediate  source  of  the  pres- 
ent Tine  of  dukes,  who  acquired  their  sovereign- 
ty by  joining  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine 
(1806).    The  treaty  of  1814  restored  to  them 


the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
which  they  had  lost  in  1795.  AH  the  German 
possessions  of  the  Nassau-Orange  line  were 
acquired  by  the  dukes  of  Nassau  in  exchange 
for  territory  ceded  by  them  to  Prussia.  They 
also  acquired  at  that  time  the  hereditary  right 
to  the  succession  of  Luxemburg,  which  how- 
ever they  sold  to  Holland  in  1889  for  about 
$850,000.  More  liberal  institutions,  which  had 
already  been  projected  and  partly  called  into 
life  in  1847,  were  secured  to  the  dachy  by  the 
revolution  of  1848,  when  the  domains  of  the 
crown  became  public  property,  and  when  the 
upper  house  {HerrenfmJc)  was  supplanted  by 
a  popular  legislative  assembly,  and  a  constitu- 
tion was  promulgated.  The  subsequent  reac- 
tion in  German  politics  gave  rise  in  Nassau  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  radical  members  from 
the  chambers,  after  which  a  new  electoral 
law  (Nov.  1851)  was  passed,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  purge  it  of  the  democratic  element,  and 
to  give  a  majority  to  the  government— The 
present  duke  Adolphus  was  born  July  24, 1817, 
succeeded  his  father  William  Aug.  SO,  1889, 
and  married  in  1844  a  daughter  of  the  grand 
duke  Michael  of  Russia,  who  died  in  1845. 
His  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Prince  Frederic 
of  Anhalt-Dessau,  whom  he  married  in  1861, 
has  borne  him  William,  the  crown  prince 
(1862),  and  Prince  Francis  (1869). 

NASSAU  or  Poggy  Islands,  two  islands  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra ;  pop.  about  1,000.  The 
northern  island  is  situated  between  lat  2°  $ 
and  2°  52'  S.,  and  the  southern  between  2°  W 
and  .8°  20;  S.,  and  both  are  included  between 
long.  99°  87'  and  100°  41'  E.  They  consist 
of  high  steep  hills,  covered  with  timber  of 
very  large  size,  and  well  suited  for  nautical 
purposes.  The  sago  tree  constitutes  the  chief 
article  of  food.  The  natives  are  divided  into 
small  tribes,  each  tribe  occupying  the  banks  of 
a  river  and  living  in  one  village. 

NAST,  William,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  abont  1800. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Tu- 
bingen with  a  view  of  entering  the  ministry 
of  the  established  church,  but  preferred  lit- 
erary pursuits,  and  after  graduating  became 
connected^  with  the  press.  In  1828  he  came  to 
t  America,  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  at  west 
Point,  and  subsequently  became  a  professor  to 
Kenyon  college,  Ohio.  In  1885  he  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  was  soon  after 
licensed  to  preach.  At  the  conference  of  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  to  Cincinnati*  0i 
with  a  view  of  establishing  a  German  mission 
in  that  city.  This  mission  proved  very  success- 
ful, and  in  20  years  German  Methodist  churches 
have  been  established  in  almost  every  part01 
the  United  States,  and  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Scandinavia.  Dr.  Nast  has  editea 
the  "Christian  Apologist,"  and  translated* 
large  number  of  Methodist  works  into  G?""^ 
beside  writing  several  valuable  books  in  tot* 
language.  He  is  now  engaged,  in  connection 
with  his  editorial  duties,  in  writing  a  com- 
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mentary  on  the  New  Testament  in  the  German 
language,  parts  of  which  have  appeared. 

NATAL,  a  British  colony  on  the  S.  E.  coast 
of  Africa,  abont  800  m.  N.  E.  from  British 
Caffraria,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
thinly  inhabited  country  called  Caffraria  Prop- 
er ;  pop.  according  to  the  "  Gape  Almanac"  for 
1856, 108,700,  including  6,550  whites.  It  lies 
between  lat  28°  and  81°  S.  and  long.  29°  and 
31°  E.  It  is  bounded  J*,  and  N.E.bythe 
rivers  Tugela  and  Umzimyati,  which  separate 
it  from  the  country  of  the  Zooloo  Oaffres;  S. 
£.  by  the  Indian  ocean ;  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the 
river  Umzimkooloo,  which  divides  it  from 
Caffraria  Proper;  andW.  and  N.  W.  by  the 
Kahlamba  or  Drakenberg  mountains,  dividing 
it  from  the  Orange  River  republic.  (See  Boebs.) 
Its  length  is  about  200  m. ;  breadth  from  the 
sea  to  the  mountains  about  100  m. ;  area,  18,000 
sq.  m.  For  police  purposes  the  colony  has 
been  divided  into  6  districts,  8  of  which  are  in 
the  coast  division,  and  8  in  the  interior.  The 
settled  parts  are  divided  into  counties,  but  the 
region  inhabited  by  natives  only  has  not  yet 
been  so  divided.  There  are  two  towns,  l*ieter- 
maritzburg,  the  capital,  and  D'Urban,  the  port, 
beside  a  number  of  villages  scattered  over  the 
colony.  Pietermaritzburg  contains  500  houses, 
with  a  white  population  of  about  1,600. 
D'Urban  has  450  houses,  and  a  white  popula- 
tion of  about  1,200.  The  latter  town  stands  on 
the  N.  side  of  Port  Natal,  a  circular  basin  about 
10  m.  in  circumference,  communicating  with 
the  sea  by  a  narrow  channel.  Its  mouth  is  ob- 
structed by  a  sand  bar,  which  since  recent  im- 
provements admits  vessels  drawing  from  15  to 
20  feet  of  water ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
depth  is  capable  of  being  farther  increased. — 
The  country  rises  from  the  sea  coast  in  a  series 
of  terraces  to  an  elevation  of  several  thousand 
feet,  and  presents  many  varieties  of  climate, 
soil,  and  scenery.  Along  the  Indian  ocean  is 
a  belt  of  undulating  or  hilly  land  about  15  m. 
broad,  producing  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  and  al- 
most every  other  tropical  plant,  together  with 
the  mulberry,  olive,  vine,  oats,  beans,  potatoes, 
and  Indian  corn,  and  diversified  with  occasion- 
al tracts  of  forest.  Succeeding  this  belt  is  a 
higher  tract  displaying  the  productions  of  a 
temperate  climate;  still  further  inland  is  a 
fine  grazing  district,  and  back  of  this  a  suc- 
cession of  hills  extending  to  the  foot  of  the 
Kahlamba  mountains,  which  rise  abruptly 
like  a  wall  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  country  at  their 
base.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and 
healthful.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast  the 
weather  is  warm,  the  average  temperature  be- 
ing about  74°  in  summer  and  68°  in  winter; 
but^i  the  elevated  districts  it  is  much  cooler. 
The  rainy  season  continues  from  March  to  the 
end  of  September,  during  whioh  violent  thun- 
der storms  are  frequent.  The  grazing  coun- 
try produces  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  oats, 
and  other  cereals  of  the  temperate  regions, 
and  excellent  apples,  pears,  walnuts,  peaches, 


apricots,  and  nectarines.  From  the  coast  up- 
ward the  whole  is  well  watered  by  numerous 
streams  and  several  considerable  rivers,  none 
of  which  are  navigable.  All  the  rivers  are 
low  in  the  dry  season,  but  become  full  in  a 
few  hours  in  rainy  weather,  and  rush  down 
like  torrents.  Along  the  coast  the  soil  is 
sandy,  with  masses  of  erupted  rocks  and  sand<- 
stone  interspersed.  The  high  lands  are  com- 
posed of  stratified  sandstone,  with  a  vein  of 
granite  running  in  a  N.  E.  direction ;  and  the 
soil  is  mostly  a  friable  loam.  The  coast  line, 
extending  from  high  water  mark  5  or  10  m.  in- 
land, is  said  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  cotton ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  1,000 
sq.  m.  of  this  district  are  capable  of  producing 
the  most  valuable  of  the  cottons  of  America 
without  the  accompanying  drawback  of  a  cli- 
mate unsuited  to  the  English  constitution.  Mr. 
McLeod,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Eastern  Africa,9' 
says:  "The  yield  of  one  acre  having  6,000 
plants  on  it  averaged  2£  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per 
plant,  which,  when  reduced  by  the  cotton- 
cleaning*gm,  gave  1£  lbs.  of  clean  cotton  per 
plant.  There  are  at  the  lowest  computation 
640,000  acres  on  the  lower  or  coast  line  terrace 
of  the  colony  which  will  produce  cotton  of  this 
quality,  so  that  our  Liverpool  merchants  may 
look  forward  to  a  supply  of  no  less  than  4,800,- 
000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  from  one  of  the  smallest 
and  latest  acquired  of  our  colonies."  There  are 
also  1,280,000  ajres  capable  of  producing  sugar; 
the  saccharine  qualities  have  been  proved  to  be 
stronger  than  the  Mauritian  sugars,  and  not  sur- 
passed by  the  best  Trinidad.  The  virgin  soil  is 
said  to  yield  8  to  4  tons  of  sugar  per  acre.  Natal 
promises  to  prove  very  rich  in  mineral  resources. 
Iron  ore  is  found  in  many  places,  and  copper, 
tin,  and  lead  have  been  discovered.  Coal  is 
also  found,  but  it  is  not  of  a  very  good  quality. 
The  hippopotamus,  crocodile,  leopard,  hyaena, 
elephant,  buffalo,  and  eland,  several  varieties  of 
antelope,  and  snakes,  are  all  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. — The  white  population 
comprises  about  8,400  of  British  and  2,800  of 
Dutch  descent,  and  a  small  German  settlement 
of  about  850  on  the  banks  of  the  Umgem.  The 
colored  population  are  Zooloos,  of  the  same 
family  as  the  Caffres.  They  are  a  pastoral 
people,  and  disinclined  to  agricultural  labor ; 
they  are  as  noted  for  their  honesty  as  the 
Caffres  are  for  their  cattle-stealing  propensities. 
The  recorder  of  Natal  states,  in  1859,  tnat  colo- 
nial history  presents  no  instance  of  6,000  to 
7,000  colonists  living  in  such  security  amid 
100,000  aborigines.  Agriculture  is  progress- 
ing, and  in  1859  there  were  about  50,000  acres 
under  cultivation,  producing  upward  of*600,000 
bushels  of  Indian  corn.  There  were  in  1859 
7  sugar  mills  of  great  power  in  operation.  The 
exports  amounted  to  £15,000  in  1850,  £20,000 
in  1852,  £45,000  in  1855,  £78,000  in  1857, 
£91,000  in  1856,  and  £100,000  in  1859.  They 
include  beef,  pork,  tallow,  hides,  grain,  flour, 
butter,  wool,  arrowroot,  ivory,  Ac.  The  im- 
ports in  1856  amounted  to  £102,518,  a  consid-. 
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erable  proportion  of  which  was  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  flour. — In  1855 
there  were  81  schools,  attended  by  1,295 
scholars,  supported  or  assisted  by  government. 
A  superintendent  of  education  was  appointed 
in  1859,  and  £2,022  was  voted  for  educational 
purposes  in  1860.  There  are  several  schools 
under  the  care  of  missionaries,  and  some  excel- 
lent ones  both  for  Europeans  and  natives  es- 
tablished under  the  auspices  of  the  English 
bishop;  £5,000  per  annum  is  set  apart  from 
the  revenue  for  the  education  of  the  natives. 
There  are  public  libraries  and  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes at  Pietermaritzburg  and  D'Urban.  There 
is  a  handsome  cathedral  at  the  capital,  a  large 
church  at  D'Urban,  and  several  churches  at 
other  places,  belonging  to  various  denomi- 
nations. There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop.  The  American  mission  is  composed 
chiefly  of  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
ministers;  and  there  are  about  10  stations  in 
different  places. — Natal  has  a  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor (in  1860,  John  Scott),  under  the  general 
control  of  the  governor  of  the  (Jape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  revenue  in  1855  was  £84,050,  and 
the  expenditures  £88,895.  There  is  a  council 
composed  of  4  chief  officers,  and  12  members 
who  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  qualifica- 
tion for  voters  is  the  possession  of  freehold 
property  worth  £50,  or  the  occupation  of  a 
house  or  land  at  a  rent  of  £10  a  year ;  all  voters 
are  eligible  to  membership.  Tie  Roman-Dutch 
law  is  in  force,  but  trial  by  jury,  both  in  crim- 
inal and  civil  cases,  has  been  introduced.  A 
constitutional  charter  was  promulgated  for  the 
colony  in  1859,  similar  to  that  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  municipal  institutions  were  at 
the  same  time  granted  to  the  principal  towns. 
— The  Portuguese  discovered  the  coast  of  Natal 
on  Christmas  day,  1498,  and  named  it  in  honor 
of  the  day.  It  was  visited  and  favorably  re- 
ported upon,  toward  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, by  Dampier,  Woodes  Rogers,  and  several 
Dutch  navigators.  Subsequently  a  Dutch  ex- 
pedition purchased  the  territory  from  some  na- 
tive chiefs.  Its  actual  colonization,  however, 
was  not  projected  till  1828.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Thomson,  a  merchant  of  Cape  Town,  and 
Iieuts.  Farewell  and  King  of  the  English  navy, 
in  the  course  of  a  trading  voyage  to  the  E.  coast 
of  Africa,  put  into  Natal  harbor.  In  1824 
Lieut.  Farewell,  having  visited  it  again,  ob- 
tained from  the  king  of  the  Zooloos,  who  had 
conquered  the  country,  a  grant  of  land  around 
Port  Natal,  where  he  hoisted  the  British  flag 
and  took  possession.  In  1884,  in  consequence 
of  an  application  to  the  governor  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  from  the  Zooloo  king  for  a  white 
settlement  to  be  formed  at  Natal,  a  few  emi- 
grants proceeded  from  that  colony.  In  1885 
the  American  missionaries  commenced  opera- 
tions in  the  territory ;  but  nothing  was  done 
on  a  large  scale  till  about  1888,  when  the  emi- 
grant Dutch  farmers  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  British  rule  in  the  Cape  Colony  ascended 
to  the  sources  of  the  Orange  river,  and  found 


their  way  across  the  Quathlamba  range.  In 
1840  so  many  of  these  people  had  arrived  in 
Natal  that  it  was  estimated  there  were  600 
men  among  them  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
They  founded  Pietermaritzburg  with  a  view  to 
make  it  the  capital  of  their  settlement,  which 
they  called  the  republio  of  Natal,  and  delegated 
the  necessary  powers  of  government  to  a  council 
of  24  with  a  president  at  their  head.  The  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  were  enrolled  as  a 
militia  subject  to  the  council.  When  the  Eng- 
lish government,  in  1845,  declared  their  sov- 
ereignty to  extend  over  Natal,  and  sent  a  mili- 
tary expedition  to  take  possession  of  the  conn- 
try,  after  some  resistance  the  more  resolute  of 
the  emigrants,  under  Pretorius  their  leader, 
abandoned  the  territory  rather  than  live  under 
the  British  rule,  in  whioh  they  had  lost  all  con- 
fidence in  consequence  of  inconsiderate  inter- 
ference with  their  titles  to  lands. — See  "  Ten 
Weeks  in  Natal,"  by  John  William  Colenso, 
bishop  of  the  diocese  (Cambridge,  1853) ;  Mc- 
leod's "Travels  in  Eastern  Africa"  (London, 
1860)  j  and  "The  Colony  of  Natal,"  by  Robert 
James  Mann,  M.D.  (London,  I860). 

NATCHEZ,  a  oity  and  the  capital  of  Adams 
co.,  Miss.,  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  280  m.  by  water  above  New 
Orleans,  in  lat.  31°  84'  N.,  long.  91°  25'  W.  ; 
pop.  in  1860,  6,616.  It  is  built  on  the  summit 
of  a  bluff,  150  feet  above  the  water,  and  on 
the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  foot  of 
the  hill  and  the  river.  The  latter  portion  of 
the  city,  called  Natchez  Landing  or  Natchex- 
under-the-Hill,  was  formerly  notorious  for 
crime  and  licentiousness,  but  has  since  re- 
deemed its  reputation.  It  communicates  with 
the  upper  quarters  by  broad  and  well  graded 
roads.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  regular, 
lighted  with  gas,  generally  gravelled  in  the 
roadway,  and  lined  with  shade  trees.  The 
houses  are  principally  of  brick,  and  the  private 
residences  are  adorned  with  gardens.  The 
brow  of  the  bluff  along  the  whole  front  of 
the  city  is  occupied  by  a  park.  There  are  8 
churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1  Jewish,  1 
Methodist,  8  Presbyterian,  and  1  Roman  Cath- 
olic), a  court  house  and  gaol,  a  city  hospital,  a 
U.  8.  marine  hospital,  and  a  number  of  good 
schools.  The  Natchez  institute,  supported  by 
a  municipal  tax,  comprises  a  primary  depart- 
ment, a  grammar  school,  and  a  high  school;  it 
is  conducted  by  a  superintendent  and  15  teach- 
ers, and  has  616  pupils.  Two  daily  newspapers 
are  published  in  the  city.  In  the  vicinity  are 
the  seats  of  many  wealthy  families.  The  busi- 
ness of  Natchez  is  mainly  in  cotton,  which  is 
brought  to  this  market  from  the  adjoining 
counties,  and  in  the  supply  of  provisions  and 
implements  for  the  neighboring  plantations. 
Daily  steam  packets  communicate  with  New 
Orleans,  Yicksburg,  and  Memphis,  and  a  stage 
line  connects  at  Brookhaven  with  the  New 
Orleans  and  Jackson  great  northern  railroad. 
The  climate  of  Natchez  is  pleasant  and  salu- 
brious.    Th3  winters  are  temperate,  though 
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variable,  and  the  summers  are  long  and  equable. 
The  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  90°. — The 
site  of  Natchez  was  selected  by  a  party  sent  by 
Xemoine  d'Iberville  in  1700  as  the  chief  place 
of  a  number  of  proposed  settlements  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  territory,  and  the  name  of 
Rosalie  was  given  to  it  in  honor  of  the  count- 
ess of  Pontchartrain,  whose  husband  had  been 
one  of  Iberville's  patrons.  *  No  settlement  was 
made  however  until  1716,  when  Lemoine  de 
Bienville,  Iberville's  brother,  built  Fort  Rosa- 
lie on  Natchez  bluff.  In  November,  1729,  the 
fort  and  adjacent  settlements  were  destroyed 
by  the  Natchez  Indians  and  the  inhabitants 
massacred ;  but  a  few  months  later  a  force  of 
French  and  Indian  allies  drove  out  the  Natchez 
and  rebuilt  the  fort,  which  continued  to  be  a 
French  military  and  trading  post  until  it  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
treaty  of  1768.  It  was  now  called  Fort  Pan- 
mure.  In  1779  it  was  occupied  by  the  Span- 
iards, who  kept  possession  of  it  until  March, 
1798,  although  by  the  treaty  of  1788  it  was 
rightfully  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  In  April,  1798,  the  territory  of 
Mississippi  was  created  by  act  of  congress,  and 
Natchez  became  its  capital.  In  1820  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed  to  Jackson.  In 
1840  a  large  part  of  the  city  was  laid  in  ruins 
by  a  tornado. 

NATCHEZ,  a  tribe  of  Indians  once  residing 
in  the  western  part  of  Mississippi,  near  the  bank 
of  the  river  of  that  name.  Each  of  their  vil- 
lages had  a  sacred  building,  sometimes  dignified 
by  the  title  of  temple,  in  which  were  placed 
the  fetiches  of  the  tribe  and  the  bones  of  the 
dead ;  it  also  contained  an  altar  upon  which 
burned  a  perpetual  fire.  Near  by  was  the  hut 
of  the  chief,  who  derived  his  descent  from  the 
sun,  and  around  it  were  the  cabins  of  the 
people,  over  whom  he  ruled  with  almost  abso- 
lute authority.  Whenever  a  great  chief  died, 
a  number  of  persons  of  the  same  age  were 
strangled  to  accompany  him  in  his  journey  to 
the  other  world.  The  nation  was  also  divided 
into  nobles  and  plebeians.  Except  in  these  par- 
ticulars, and  the  peculiarity  of  their  language, 
there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  tribes.  Historical  research  fails  to  con- 
firm the  traditionary  account  of  their  greatness, 
the  degree  of  their  civilization,  and  their  emi- 
gration from  the  south.  The  French  in  that 
region  gradually  encroached  on  them,  and, 
irritated  at  last  by  their  demands,  the  Natchez 
rose  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  28,  1729,  and 
murdered  every  Frenchman  in  the  colony.  But 
while  rejoicing  in  their  success,  they  were  at- 
tacked, Jan.  28,  1780,  by  the  Ghoctaws  under 
Le  Sueur,  and  a  few  days  later  Soubois  at  the 
head  of  the  French  troops  completed  the  work 
of  destruction.  Part  of  the  tribe  escaped 
across  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  vicinity  of 
Natchitoches,  but  their  fortress  could  not  long 
withstand  the  force  sent  against  it  The  chief 
and  over  400  of  the  tribe  were  taken  prisoners 
and  sold  as  slaves,  while  some  were  incorpo- 


rated with  the  OhickasawsandMuskogees,  and 
Others  fled  further  west.  Thus  perished  the  na- 
tion of  the  Natchez,  which  is  chiefly  indebted 
to  £Mteaubriand's  Let  Natchez  for  the  interest 
connected  with  its  fete. 

NATCHITOCHES,  a  N.  W.  parish  of  La., 
intersected  by  Red  river  and  bounded  E.  by  a 
branch,  Saline  bayou ;  area,  2,260  sq.  m. :  pop. 
in  1858,  18,798,  of  whom  7,670  were  slaves. 
It  has  a  level  surface  and  fertile  soil,  especially 
near  the  rivers.  The  chief  productions  in 
1850  were  15,574  bales  of  cotton  and  894,011 
bushels  of  Indian  corn.  It  contained  4  saw 
mills  and  1  tannery,  and  in  1858  18  churches. 
Red  river  is  navigable  for  steamboats  through 
the  parish. — Natchitoches,  the  capital,  is  situ- 
ated on  Red  river  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff,  about 
500  m.  by  water  from  New  Orleans;  pop.  in 
1850, 1,261.  It  has  an  active  commerce,  and 
contains  a  U.  S.  land  office. 

NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY, 
the  2d  of  the  great  representative  bodies  which 
governed  France  during  the  revolution.  It  sat 
from  Oct.  1, 1791,  to  Sept.  21, 1792,  and  was 
preceded  by  the  constituent  assembly  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  national  convention.  Its  com- 
position was  completely  democratic  It  em- 
braced no  partisans  of  absolutism  and  privilege, 
but  it  had  three  parties,  the  right,  centre,  ana 
left.  The  right  were  strict  constitutionalists, 
led  by  Dumas,  Ramond,  Yaublano,  Beugnot* 
and  others,  and  supported  by  the  bourgeoisie 
and  the  club  of  the  Feuillants.  The  left  were 
the  Girondists,  who  were  disposed  to  defend 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  everyway,  un- 
like the  right,  who  would  only  defend  it  by  the 
laws ;  their  principal  orator  was  Brissot,  and 
their  main  reliance  the  populace.  The  centre 
was  attached  to  the  new  order  of  things,  but 
inclined  to  moderation.  It  was  soon,  how- 
ever, identified  with  the  left,  which  obtained  the 
control  of  the  assembly,  and  in  March,  1792, 
succeeded  in  forcing  Louis  XVI.  to  accept 
a  Girondist  ministry.  They  passed  decrees 
against  the  emigrants  and  the  priests  who  re- 
fused to  take  the  oaths  to  the  constitution,  and 
obtained  a  declaration  of  war  against  Austria ; 
but  as  Louis  could  not  conauer  his  dislike  to 
them,  their  ministry  was  dismissed  in  June 
and  succeeded  bv  one  formed  from  the  Feuil- 
lants.  The  populace  sided  with  the  Girondists ; 
and  on  June  20  a  mob  of  80,000  persons,  after 
presenting  a  threatening  petition  to  the  assem- 
bly and  upbraiding  it  with  the  disasters  of 
the  republican  arms,  invaded  the  Tuileries  and 
subjected  the  king  to  various  insults.  On  July 
5  the  assembly  declared  the  country  in  danger, 
the  citizens  armed  themselves,  a  camp  was 
formed  at  Soissons,  and  the  revolutionary  en- 
thusiasm rose  to  the  highest  pitch.  On  Aug. 
10  the  mob  attacked  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
memorable  conflict  ensued  with  the  Swiss 
guard,  who  maintained  a  brave  defence  until 
Louis  ordered  them  to  cease  firing,  when  the 
exasperated  insurgents  put  them  to  the  sword. 
In  the  mean  time  the  king  had  gone  to  the 
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legislative  chamber,  where  the  assembly  re- 
solved upon  his  suspension,  and  committed 
him  to  the  Luxembourg,  whence  the  commune 
transferred  him  to  the  Temple.  Royalty  was 
now  virtually  at  an  end,  though  the  king's  trial 
did  not  take  place  until  the  meeting  of  the 
national  convention,  which  the  assembly  had 
resolved  to  call  together.  The  Girondist  min- 
istry was  restored,  and  the  arbitrary  period  of 
the  revolution  was  inaugurated  by  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  commune  over  the  representative 
assembly,  and  the  massacre  (Sept.  2,  8,  and 
^  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Cannes,  Abbaye, 
Oonciergene,  Force,  &c. 

NATIONS,  Law  of.   See  Law  of  Nations. 

NATRON.    See  Soda. 

NATURAL  BRIDGE.    See  Bbidge,  Nattt- 


NATURAL  HISTORY,  strictly  speaking,  is 
the  history  of  universal  nature  or  of  all  natural 
objects,  their  qualities  and  forces,  their  laws 
of  existence,  their  origin  (as  far  as  possible), 
and  their  mutual  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
man.  The  study  of  the  physical  forces  of  na- 
ture, however,  has  been  separated  into  dis- 
tinct branches  of  science,  under  the  names  of 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  &c. ; 
v  leaving  for  natural  history  proper  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  structure,  properties,  and  uses 
of  the  inanimate  bodies  called  minerals,  and  of 
the  various  kinds  of  living  things,  both  animal 
and  vegetable,  inoluding  their  description,  col- 
lection, preservation,  determination,  and  ar- 
rangement in  a  natural  series,  and  embracing  as 
principal  divisions  zoology,  botany,  and  miner- 
alogy. For  details  on  these  divisions,  see  the 
articles  Animal,  Botany,  Oom^abattvx  Anato- 
my, Geology,  Mineralogy,  Physiology,  Zoolo- 
gy, and  the  various  animal  and  vegetable  classes 
in  their  respective  order.  It  is  principally  a 
science  of  observation,  its  phenomena  being 
beyond  the  control  of  experiment;  by  observ- 
ing the  same  objects  in  the  various  positions 
and  relations  in  which  they  occur  in  nature, 
the  naturalist  by  degrees  arrives  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the 
phenomena  and  conditions  of  existence,  and 
will  finally  be  able  to  make  out  a  natural  clas- 
sification in  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy. 
At  present  natural  history  is  little  more  than  a 
grand  catalogue  of  nature's  works,  with  here 
and  there  a  satisfactory  division  founded  on 
permanent  and  essential  characters ;  the  pres- 
ent systems  of  classification  are  dictionaries, 
as  it  were,  in  whioh  from  the  known  proper- 
ties of  the  objects  we  seek  to  discover  their 
names,  instead  of  being,  as  in  ordinary  lexicons, 
directed  by  the  names  to  the  properties.  The 
aim  of  natural  history  is  to  take  the  earth 
when  it  was  without  form  and  void ;  to  notice 
the  consolidation  of  its  crust,  with  its  strata 
of  igneous  origin,  its  layers  of  deposition  from 
ocean  and  fresh  water,  its  volcanic  outpourings, 
its  upheaval  of  mountains,  its  subsidence  of 
ocean  floors,  its  modification  by  flood  and  gla- 
cier, and  the  other  grand  phenomena  of  phys- 


ical geology;  to  people  the  waters,  the  land, 
and  the  air  with  diverse,  strange,  and  often  gi- 
gantic forms;  to  clothe  its  surface  with  lie 
rich  vegetation  of  the  carboniferous  and  other 
floras;  to  watch  the  gradual  introduction  of 
mammals  and  the  preparation  of  the  earth  for 
the  appearance  of  man,  the  highest  of  created 
things  on  this  planet;  and  to  recognize  in  all 
this  the  carrying?  out  of  a  premeditated  plan. 
Whether  this  living  nature  has  been  the  result 
of  a  succession  of  distinct  creative  acts,  as  has 
been  until  recently  believed  by  most  natural- 
ists, or  whether,  as  Darwin  maintains,  all  liv- 
ing things  have  been  evolved  by  natural  causes 
from  a  few  primordial  types  introduced  by  the 
single  primary  creative  act,  the  grand  .panora- 
ma of  animated  nature  in  either  case  suggests 
to  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  plan  foreseen  from 
the  beginning,  and  executed  determinated  and 
intelligently.  The  study  of  natural  history  has 
engaged  some  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  from 
the  time  of  Aristotle  to  the  present  day;  among 
others  Pliny,  Bacon,  Linnaeus,  BufFon,  Cu- 
vier,  Humboldt,  and  Agassiz.  It  has  now  as- 
sumed a  place  in  our  courses  of  instruction,  and 
its  teachings  have  important  relations  not  only 
to  the  intellectual,  but  to  the  moral,  aesthetic, 
and  material  interests  of  a  community.  Its 
successful  cultivation  requires  a  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  chemistry,  .optics,  and  other  di- 
visions of  physics,  and  the  higher  departments 
enter  boldly  the  realm  of  metaphysics ;  indeed, 
there  is  hardly  a  branch  of  human  knowledge 
whioh  will  not  find  occasion  for  its  employ- 
ment in  the  pursuit  of  natural  history.  Its 
objects  are  infinitely  diversified,  and  their  num- 
ber inexhaustible;  no  one  need  fear  lest  he 
meet  with  no  portion  of  its  broad  domain  un- 
cultivated, for  the  field  is  immense  and  the 
laborers  comparatively  few;  the  objects  are 
generally  beautiful,  and  their  interesting  rela- 
tions always  present,  ever  increasing,  and  never 
wearisome  and  unprofitable.  The  descriptions 
of  nature  sparkle  like  gems  in  the  languages 
of  all  nations,  in  poetry  sacred  and  profane, 
ancient  and  modern;  the  most  beautiful  and 
instructive  teachings  of  the  Bible,  perceptible 
even  to  childish  comprehension,  are  illustrated 
by  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
Beauty  of  form,  proportion,  and  color,  grace 
of  movement,  the  sweetest  sounds,  the  most 
delicious  odors  and  savors,  the  most  enchant- 
ing landscapes,  and  whatever  is  beautiful  in 
the  world  about  us,  can  only  be  known  in  per- 
fection in  the  works  of  nature ;  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  and  domestic  adornment 
borrow  their  choicest  ornaments  from  nature's 
portfolio,  and  are  successful  only  so  far  as  they 
imitate  her  beauty.  The  importance  of  the 
study  of  natural  history  in  a  utilitarian  point 
of  view,  especially  of  the  departments  of  min- 
eralogy and  geology,  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated in  a  oountry  whioh  contains  such  vast 
supplies  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  silver,  gold, 
salt,  coal  oil,  and  other  mineral  resources  as 
America;  not  only  Jiat  they  may  be  obtained 
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In  the  moet  economical  manner  where  they 
exist,  but  to  prevent  the  useless  outlay  of  cap- 
^  ital  where,  according  to  well  ascertained  laws, 
they  should  not  be  looked  for.  In  agriculture, 
engineering,  draining,  the  sinking  of  wells,  the 
introduction  of  new  plants  and  animals  useful 
in  the  domestio  and  ornamental  arts,  and  other 
*  plans  and  processes  upon  which  the  prosperity, 
healthfulness,  and  even  the  settlement  of  large 
tracts  of  country  depend,  indispensable  aid  is 
derived  from  natural  history.  Agriculture  is 
admitted  to  be  the  great  and  unfailing  source 
of  national  wealth,  and  has  been  defined  as 
"  natural  history  applied ;  geology,  botany,  and 
zoology  are  its  basis,  and  in  proportion  as 
these  are  understood,  will  there  be  success." 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  a  name  now 
very  generally  given  to  that  familiar  aggrega- 
tion of  at  least  10  separate  branches  of  natural 
science,  the  common  characteristic  of  which  is 
that  they  treat  of  the  properties,  and  the  laws 
of  the  phenomena,  of  bodies  considered  in  the 
mass,  or  as  bodies  and  not  as  substances. 
Chemistry,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  bodies 
as  substances,  or  in  reference  to  their  nature 
and  composition.  The  term  is  in  itself  vague 
and  ill-chosen ;  but  its  objects  and  limits  are 
perfectly  defined.  It  evidently  originated  in  the 
modern  dividing  into  distinct  sciences  of  a  body 
of  knowledge,  most  of  which,  except  the  math- 
ematics, at  one  time  passed  under  the  name 
of  philosophy.  It  was  at  first  the  name  of  the 
science  of  the  material  universe,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  mental  science,  or  metaphysics.  More 
recently,  the  separation  of  the  science  of  or- 
ganized from  that  of  unorganized  matter  has 
taken  from  it  the  subject  of  physiology.  Ex- 
cluding, further,  chemistry,  and  the  derivative 
sciences,  as  geology,  &c,  that  which  remains, 
and  which  is  now  understood  as  coming  under 
the  term  natural  philosophy,  is  the  coordina- 
tion of  two  general  subjects,  mechanics  and 
physics.  For  the  three  branches  of  the  former 
of  these,  and  its  relations  to  other  sciences,  see 
Mechanics.  The  recognized  direct  branches 
of  physics  are  7 :  somatology,  treating  of  the 
properties  and  strictly  molecular  phenomena 
of  bodies,  acoustics,  optics,  magnetism,  electri- 
city, thermoticsv  or  heat,  and  meteorology. 
Mechanics  includes  the  cases  of  the  action  of 
forces  on  masses,  from  without  them ;  physics, 
those  of  the  action  on  masses  of  forces  which 
are  molecular,  or  which  modify  the  physical 
condition  of  the  bodies  themselves.  Thus,  all 
these  10  branches  of  science  have  to  do  with 
entities  of  two  sorts :  material  masses  (with- 
out reference  either  to  composition  or  to  life), 
and  forces.  A  material  mass  is  that  which 
has  extension,  impenetrability,  and  inertia,  and 
hence  also  ponderability.  A  force  is  any 
energy  or  cause  capable  of  moving  or  in  any 
way  changing  such  material  mass.  Thus,  in  a 
true  philosophy,  the  old  definitions  of  masses 
and  agents',  as  being  ponderable  and  imponder- 
able matters,  are  abandoned.  Imponderables 
are  mere  negations.  But  all  observation  shows 


that  energies  or  forces  are  coextensive  with 
material  masses ;  and  that  neither  can  nor  does, 
in  the  universe  as  revealed  through  our  senses, 
ever  exist  apart  from  the  presence  of  the  other. 
Faraday  has  recently  given  the  key  to  the  most 
exact  physical  conception  now  existing  on  this 
point,  when  he  treats  of  the  "  forces  in  mat- 
ter." These  forces,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  are 
all  susceptible  of  being  grouped  under  4  spe- 
cies— the  mechanical,  physical,  chemical,  and 
vital.  Phenomena  due  to  the  first  two  classes 
belong  to  natural  philosophy.  The  recognized 
primitive  physical  forces  are  those  of  molecu- 
lar repulsion,  cohesion,  gravitation,  light,  actin- 
ism, magnetic  and  electrical  forces,  and  heat. 
From  the  first  two  of  these,  modified  by  affin- 
ity, result  adhesion,  capillary  attraction,  diffu- 
sion, and  osmose.  Physical  as  well  as  me- 
chanical phenomena  and  laws  run  through  and 
help  to  constitute  astronomy,  the  various 
sciences  relating  to  the  earth,  physiology,  &c. 
The  several  departments  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  most  of  the  separate  physical  agen- 
cies, will  be  found  treated  under  the  appro- 
priate titles. 

NATURALIZATION,  the  act  of  investing 
an  alien  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
native-born  citizen  or  subject.  It  is  of  two 
kinds,  collective  and  personal.  A  collective 
naturalization  takes  place  when  a  country  or 
state  is  incorporated  in  another  country  by 
gift,  cession,  or  conquest.  Thus,  when  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  formed  into  one  king- 
dom in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  de- 
clared by  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  union 
that  subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom  possessed 
thereafter  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advan- 
tages enjoyed  4>y  the  subjects  of  either  king- 
dom ;  and  when  Louisiana  was  ceded  by 
France  to  the  United  States  in  1803,  it  was 
provided  by  the  8d  article  of  the  treaty  that 
its  inhabitants  should  be  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  and  a  similar  effect  took  place  when 
the  republic  of  Texas  was  annexed  to  and 
formed  into  one  of  the  states  of  the  American 
Union.  There  have  been  instances,  moreover, 
where  nations  have  conferred  generally  upon 
the  subjects  of  other  nations  all  the  rights  en- 
joyed by  their  own  subjects.  Such  a  privilege 
was  conceded  by  France  to  Spain  by  the  Bour- 
bon family  compact  of  1761 ;  and  formerly  in 
France  the  Dutch  and  Swiss  had  by  treaty 
stipulations  the  rights  of  natives.  Personal 
naturalization  is  where  the  privileges  of  a  sub- 
ject or  citizen  are  conferred  upon  an  individ- 
ual by  the  license  or  letters  patent  of  a  sov- 
ereign or  the  act  of  a  legislative  body,  or  are 
obtained  by  the  individual  himself  under  a 
general  law  upon  his  complying  with  certain 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  law. — The  prac- 
tice of  naturalizing  foreigners  existed  among 
the  states  of  antiquity,  and  is  found  in  the  rudest 
forms  of  human  society.  The  North  American 
Indians  frequently  adopted  Europeans,  and 
more  frequently  members  of  other  tribes  taken 
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in  war.  Carver,  the  traveller,  while  dwelling 
with  the  Naudowassies  in  1766,  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  tribe,  and  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  chief  In  Athens,  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  none 
bnt  those  who  were  banished  from  their  coun- 
try for  ever,  and  had  taken  up  their  permanent 
abode  with  their  families  there  with  the  design 
of  practising  a  trade  or  profession,  could  be 
enrolled  on  the  list  of  citizens.  Afterward, 
however,  citizenship  was  conferred  npon  for- 
eigners eminent  for  their  virtue  or  talents, 
but  was  deemed  so  great  a  distinction  that 
the  proposal  had  to  be  canvassed  at  two  as- 
semblies of  the  people.  If  approved  of  at  the 
first,  it  had  to  be  ratified  at  the  second  by  a 
vote  of  at  least  6,000  citizens.  The  voting  was 
by  balloting  with  pebbles  at  the  olose  of  the 
assembly,  and  if  favorable  the  name  was  in- 
scribed upon  the  register  of  the  tribes,  and  the 
cause  for  which  the  privilege  was  conferred 
was  specified  in  a  decree,  which  any  citizen  was 
at  liberty  to  impugn  if  insufficient.  Sometimes 
the  right  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  col- 
lectively of  another  state,  by  whioh  ail  who 
crossed  over  into  Attica  became  thereupon  cit- 
izens. This  naturalization  conferred  every 
civil  and  political  privilege  except  that  of  hold- 
ing the  office  of  archon  or  priest,  and  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  republio  was  but  rarely 
granted  even  to  requite  the  most  signal  ser- 
vices, as  it  was  esteemed  the  most  splendid 
distinction  which  the  state  could  bestow,  and 
one  whioh  the  greatest  merit  could  scarcely 
expect  to  reoeive.  At  a  later  period,  however, 
it  was  more  common,  and  Isocrates  laments 
the  facility  with  which  the  state  threw  away 
its  nobility  upon  strangers.  When  the  number 
of  citizens  had  greatly  diminished  by  war,  the 
loss  was  supplied  by  the  naturalization  of 
aliens,  large  bodies  of  whom  resided  at  Athens 
engaged  in  commercial  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits. This  was  done  after  the  battle  of  Ohro- 
ronea ;  and  when  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Syr- 
acuse had  nearly  depopulated  the  state,  the 
deficiency  of  citizens  was  made  up  by  an  ex- 
tensive naturalization  of  foreigners.  This  was 
done  by  the  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  deme 
(township  or  ward)  at  its  public  meetings, 
after  which  the  name  was  inscribed  upon  the 
lexiarchio  register  or  roll  of  the  qualified  citi- 
zens of  the  deme  kept  by  the  demarch.  Per- 
haps no  state  in  proportion  to  its  population 
ever  naturalized  so  many  aliens. — In  Rome, 
during  the  republio,  citizenship  was  conferred 
by  a  vote  of  the  senate  upon  aliens  who  had 
rendered  eminent  services  to  the  state,  of  which 
several  striking  examples  are  mentioned  by 
the  Roman  historians.  After  the  social  or 
Marsio  war,  90  B.  O.,  the  right  was  extended  to 
all  the  people  of  Italy.  Under  the  emperors, 
down  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  (Caracalla), 
foreigners  petitioning  for  citizenship  were  nat- 
uralized by  an  imperial  decree;  but  under  a 
constitution  promulgated  by  Antoninus  all 
the  free  inhabitants  of  the  various  provinces 
comprising  the  empire  became  thereafter  Ro- 


man citizens ;  and  as  that  empire  embraced 
the  civilized  world,  there  could  be  few  or  no 
instances  thereafter  of  personal  naturalization, 
— The  mode  of  obtaining  naturalization,  and 
the  conditions  upon  which  it  will  be  granted, 
differ  in  different  countries.  In  the  United 
States  the  power  of  conferring  it  is  exclusively 
vested  in  the  confederated  sovereignty  of  the 
states.  This  power  has  been  sometimes  exer- 
cised by  a  collective  naturalization,  in  cases 
where  foreign  territory  has  been  acquired  and 
in  respect  to  certain  Indian  tribes;  bnt  the 
mode  in  whioh  individuals  obtain  it  on  their 
own  application  is  regulated  by  acts  of  con- 
gress. The  policy  of  this  country  upon  the 
subject,  which  is  characterized  by  a  desire  to 
admit  all  foreigners  of  good  character  to  a  fall 
participation  in  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  our 
own  citizens,  after  a  period  of  probation  suffi- 
ciently long  to  enable  them  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  is  to  be 
traced  back  to  an  early  period  of  our  colonial 
history.  It  was  not  derived,  like  many  of  our 
laws,  from  the  enactments  or  the  example  of 
Great  Britain,  but  grew  out  of  the  necessities 
attendant  upon  the  settlement  of  a  new  conn- 
try.  At  the  period  when  the  colonies  were 
founded,  the  policy  of  England  for  more  than 
a  century  had  been  hostile  to  conferring  politi- 
cal privileges  upon  foreigners;  and  so  illiberal 
was  its  course  in  this  respect  through  the  whole 
period  of  our  colonial  history,  that  one  of  the 
acts  of  tyranny  charged  upon  George  HL  in 
the  declaration  of  independence  was,  that  lie 
had  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of 
the  states  by  obstructing  the  laws  for  the  nat- 
uralization of  foreigners,  and  by  refusing  to 
pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither. 
The  only  mode  by  which  a  foreigner  in  England 
could  obtain  naturalization  investing  him  with 
all  the  rights  of  a  subject  was  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. He  could  obtain  letters  of  denization  by 
the  king's  special  license,  whioh  was  granted 
with  certain  restrictions.  In  the  7th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  an  act  was  passed  for 
naturalizing  foreign  Protestants,  by  which  per- 
sons of  this  class  could  be  admitted  to  all  the 
rights  of  subjects  upon  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment and  taking  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and 
allegiance ;  but  it  was  repealed  in  the  short 
space  of  8  years.  The  rights  of  foreigners  set- 
tled in  the  colonies  were  in  a  very  precarious 
state.  By  the  law  of  England  they  could 
neither  hold  nor  transmit  real  property,  nor 
exercise  any  political  rights;  and  by  the  navi- 
gation act,  unless  they  were  naturalized  or 
made  free  denizens  by  the  king's  letters  patent, 
they  were  forbidden  to  exercise  in  any  of  the 
colonies  the  occupation  of  a  merchant  or  a  fac- 
tor. To  remedy  this  state  of  things  and  encour- 
age immigration,  the  colonial  legislatures  ex- 
ercised the  right  of  passing  naturalization  laws. 
Maryland  was  the  first  colony  that  took  this 
course.  In  1666  she  enacted  a  law  for  the  nat- 
uralization of  the  Dutch  from  Gape  Henlopen, 
and  the  French  Protestant  refugees  who  had 
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settled  in  the  colony,  and  continued  to  pass 
laws  for  the  naturalization  of  aliens  to  the  time 
of  the  revolution.  Li  1671,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  the  colony  of  Virginia  passed  an 
act  for  the  naturalization  of  any  one  desiring 
to  make  that  commonwealth  his  constant  resi- 
dence, who  might  apply  by  petition  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly;  the  act  commenced  with  the 
declaration  that  "  nothing  could  tend  more  to 
the  advancement  of  a  new  plantation  nor  add  • 
more  to  the  glory  of  a  prince  than  being  the 
gratuitous  master  of  many  subjects,  nor  any 
better  way  of  producing  that  effect  than  the 
inviting  the  people  of  other  nations  to  reside 
among  them,  and  by  a  communication  of  priv- 
ileges." Five  acts  were  afterward  passed,  nat- 
uralizing a  number  of  aliens  who  had  petitioned 
for  the  privilege.  In  1680  the  governor  was 
authorized  to  grant  letters  of  naturalization  to 
any  foreigner  settled  in  the  colony  upon  his 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  In  1705  a  law 
was  passed,  adding  the  test  oath  to  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  secure  the  Protestant  succession, 
and  in  1788  another  act  naturalizing  any 
alien  who  might  settle  upon  the  Roanoke. 
In  South  Carolina,  in  1690,  the  proprietors  pro- 
posed to  admit  the  French  Protestants  who  had 
settled  in  the  province  to  all  the  privileges  en- 
joyed by  others.  The  measure,  however,  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  native  and  English 
inhabitants,  who  insisted  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  law  of  England  to  admit  aliens  to  the 
rights  of  subjects,  as  no  power  but  the  Brit- 
ish parliament  could  remove  their  legal  disabil- 
ity. But  the  mild  and  patient  demeanor  of  the 
new  settlers  gradually  overcame  all  national 
antipathies,  and  awakened  such  general  respect 
and  esteem  that,  in  1698,  the  legislature  of  the 
colony  with  great  unanimity  passed  a  naturali- 
sation act,  without  even  affecting  to  be  disturb- 
ed by  any  scruples  respecting  the  exclusive 
power  of  the  British  parliament.  The  colony 
of  New  York  passed  an  act  in  1688,  declaring 
that  all  actual  inhabitants  of  the  province  pro- 
fessing Christianity,  of  whatever  foreign  na- 
tion, should  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
natural-born  subjects  upon  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  Delaware  m  1700  passed  an  act 
•  empowering  the  governor  to  declare  any  alien, 
previously  settled  or  thereafter  coming  to  settle 
in  the  province,  naturalized  upon  taking'  an 
oath  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  king  and  to 
the  governor  of  the  province,'  and  declaring  that 
all  Swedes,  Dutch,  and  other  foreigners  settled 
in  the  colony  before  its  acquisition  by  the  Eng- 
lish were  to  be  deemed  fully  and  completely 
naturalized.  Pennsylvania  also  passed  a  natu- 
ralization law  in  the  same  year,  and  South 
Carolina  in  1696.  These  laws  were  not  favor- 
ably regarded  in  England.  They  were  looked 
upon  as  encroachments  upon  the  royal  prerog- 
ative or  the  rights  of  parliament ;  and  even  in 
the  colonies  the  more  strenuous  loyalists  de- 
nounced them  as  disregarding  the  navigation 
acts,  as  tending  to  an  undue  increase  of  the  in- 
habitants, thereby  creating  formidable  antago- 


nists to  English  industry  and  nursing  a  disposition 
to  rebellion.  In  1715  the  colony  of  New  York 
passed  an  act  for  the  naturalization  of  all  for- 
eign Protestants  then  inhabiting  the  province. 
The  act  was  referred  by  the  board  of  trade 
to  Northey,  the  English  attorney-general,  who 
condemned  this  mode  of  naturalizing  "in  the 
lump,"  but  recognised  the  right  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  naturalize  particular  aliens  by  name, 
after  inquiring  into  'each  case  specially ;  and 
thereafter  down  to  1778  some  14  acts  were 
passed,  by  which  an  immense  number  of  aliens 
were  naturalized  by  name.  In  1740  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  British  parliament  for  the 
naturalization  of  foreign  Protestants  settled  in 
the  colonies  of  America.  It  required  a  resi- 
dence there  of  7  years  without  having  been  ab- 
sent at  any  time  for  more  than  two  months, 
and  all  naturalized  under  it,  except  Quakers  or 
Jews,  had  first  to  receive  the  Bacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper  in  some  Protestant  communion. 
This  was  undoubtedly  designed  to  supersede 
colonial  legislation,  but  it  did  not  have  that 
effect.  The  long  period  of  residence  required 
was  very  objectionable  in  a  new  country,  and 
the  Catholics  who  had  settled  extensively  in 
Maryland  were  excluded  from  its  provisions. 
The  colonial  legislatures  still  continued  to  pass 
naturalization  laws,  and  the  difficulties  grow- 
ing out  of  the  subject  continued  to  increase 
until  the  separation  of  the  two  countries. 
During  the  revolution  and  until  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution,  the  power  of  nat- 
uralizing aliens  was  exercised  by  the  states. 
The  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
adopted  in  1777,  declared  that  it  should  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  legislature  to  naturalize 
all  such  persons  and  in  such  manner  as  they 
should  think  proper.  The  legislature  enacted 
no  general  law,  but  continued  to  pass  acts  for  the 
naturalization  of  persons  byname  down  to  the 
year  1790.  Application  was  made  by  petition, 
and  the  names  of  all  the  petitioners  whose  appli- 
cations were  granted  were  included  in  one  gen- 
eral act  passed  toward  the  close  of  each  session. 
After  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  and 
especially  after  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  it  be- 
came necessary  both  here  and  in  England  to 
determine  who  of  those  born  in  the  colonies 
were  to  be  deemed  aliens.  It  was  decided  in 
the  English  courts  that  all  persons  of  this  class, 
adhering  to  the  American  government  during 
the  war  and  until  after  the  treaty  of  1788, 
ceased  thereafter  to  be  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
and  were  aliens ;  but  in  the  American  tribunals 
it  was  held  that  the  colonies  acquired  all  the 
rights  and  powers  of.  sovereign  states  when 
they  declared  their  independence  on  July  4, 
1776,  and  that  the  people  of  the  respective 
states  ceased  upon  that  day  to  be  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  and  became  members  of  the  new 
social  compact  then  formed ;-  that  none  were 
excepted  unless,  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
that  event,  they  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  and  power  of  the  government  of 
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Great  Britain  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  an 
election  on  their  part  to  remain  in  allegiance 
to  that  country.  It  was  conceded  by  the  tribu- 
nals of  both  countries  that  all  persons  born  in 
the  colonies  had  a  right  npon  the  happening 
of  such 'an  event  as  the  revolution  to  elect  to 
which  government  they  would  adhere;  the 
point  upon  which  they  differed  being  that  the 
English  courts  considered  the  date  of  the  treaty 
of  1788  as  the  period  when  we  ceased  to  be 
subjects,  while  our  courts  adopted  as  the  era 
the  day  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  In 
some  of  the  states  laws  were  passed  soon  after 
the  declaration  of  independence,  setting  forth 
that  all  abiding  in  the  state  after  that  event, 
or  after  a  certain  specified  period,  and  deriving 
protection  from  the  laws  of  the  state,  owed 
allegiance  to  it.  This  was  the  case  in  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey.  In  other  states  no  special  laws  were 
passed,  but  each  case  was  left  to  be  decided 
npon  its  own  circumstances  according  to  the 
voluntary  acts  and  conduct  of  the  party.  It 
was  also  held  that  persons  born  in  Great  Brit- 
ain who  adhered  to  the  American  cause  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  became  thereby  American 
citizens ;  and  the  natives  of  the  colonies  absent 
and  living  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  declaration  of  independence,  but  who  re- 
turned to  the  country  before  the  treaty  of  1788, 
and  continued  here  afterward,  were  held  to  be 
citizens.  In  Virginia  it  was  declared  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  that  natives  of  any  state  who 
had  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  war  had  ceased  to  be  citizens  of  that 
commonwealth.  The  question  of  the  alienage 
or  citizenship  of  those  born  in  the  country 
before  or  during  the  war  became  a  very  im- 
portant one,  as  it  involved  the  right  of  suc- 
cession to  landed  property,  and  was  a  fruitful 
source  of  litigation  until  ultimately  settled  by 
the  tribunals  of  both  countries.  In  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation  there  was  a  clause  de- 
claring that  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  state 
should  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  free  citizens  in  the  several  states; 
and  as  each  state  had  the  power  of  determining 
for  itself  upon  what  condition  aliens  should  be 
admitted,  and'  as  in  some  of  the  states  higher 
qualifications  were  required  by  law  than  in 
others,  it  was  felt  that  great  inconveniences 
would  arise  in  the  practical  operation  of  this 
clause.  A  single  state  had  the  power  of  forc- 
ing into  another  state  any  alien  upon  whom 
it  might  confer  the  right  of  citizenship,  though 
declared  to  be  disqualified  by  the  laws  of  that 
state.  One  state  had  but  to  naturalize  him, 
and  then,  by  the  effect  of  the  provision  in  die 
articles  of  confederation,  he  became  a  citizen 
in  every  other,  thereby  making  the  law  of  one 
state  paramount  to  that  of  the  rest.  No  actual 
difficulty  occurred,  but  the  most  serious  em- 
barrassments were  likely  to  arise  at  any  mo- 
ment. This  inevitable  conflict  of  jurisdictions 
was  pointed  out  by  Hamilton  in  the  "  Federal- 
ist," and  both  he  and  Madison  strenuously  ad- 


vocated the  necessity  of  a  uniform  rale  of  natu- 
ralization for  all  the  states.  Accordingly,  when 
the  federal  constitution  was  framed  in  1787,  a 
provision  was  inserted  without  debate  confer- 
ring upon  congress  the  power  of  establishing 
one  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  throughout 
the  United  States;  and  at  the  second  session 
of  the  first  congress  after  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  on  March  26, 1700,  an  act  of  the 
most  liberal  character  was  passed,  authorizing 
the  naturalization  of  any  free  white  alien  after 
a  residence  of  two  years  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  and  of  one  year  in  the 
state  where  he  applied  for  admission ;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  year  1854  some  15  acta  have 
been  passed  upon  the  subject.  In  1795  the 
period  of  residence  was  increased  to  5  years, 
and  a  previous  declaration  upon  oath  by  the 
alien  of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  was 
required  to  be  made  before  a  court  of  one  of 
the  states  at  least  3  years  before  the  applicant's 
admission.  In  1798  the  residence  was  increased 
to  14  years,  with  5  years'  previous  declaration 
of  intention.  In  1802  the  residence  was  re- 
duced again  to  5  years  and  the  declaration  of 
intention  to  8  years ;  and  in  1824  the  declara- 
tion of  intention  was  further  reduced  to  2 
years.  Though  the  power  to  establish  a  uni- 
form rule  of  naturalization  had  been  conferred 
by  the  constitution  upon  congress,  and  congress 
had  exercised  it  by  the  enactment  of  a  general 
law,  still  it  was  supposed  in  some  of  the  states 
that  they  had  concurrent  jurisdiction.  It  was 
decided  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  states  still 
had  a  concurrent  power  of  naturalizing  if  they 
did  not  contravene  the  legislation  df  congress. 
In  1790  the  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  a 
naturalization  law,  differing  from  that  of  the 
United  States.  It  conferred  the  right  of  citi- 
zenship upon  all  who  came  to  the  state  with 
intent  to  reside,  upon  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  that  commonwealth ;  and  provided  further 
that  any  citizen  might  expatriate  himself  and 
become  absolved  from  his  obligations,  npon 
making  a  public  declaration  to  that  effect  before 
a  court  of  justice  and  departing  from  the  state. 
But  it  was  held  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  in  1817  that  the  power  to  nat- 
uralize was  vested  exclusively  in  congress.  The 
soundness  of  this  decision  was  much  questioned 
at  the  time,  but  it  is  now  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  correct.  But  though  no  state  can 
confer  upon  any  alien  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  it  may 
pant  him  any  civil  or  political  privileges  with- 
in its  own  jurisdiction  not  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  many, 
especially  in  the  western  states,  aliens  are  al- 
lowed to  hold  land,  to  exercise  the  elective  fran- 
chise, and  to  enjoy  many  of  the  privileges  of 
citizens,  a  liberal  policy  which  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  these  states, 
and  to  their  increase  in  wealth  and  prosperity. 
— The  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  npon 
the  subject  of  naturalization  are  to  be  gathered 
from  many  statutes,  some  of  them  relating  to 
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other  subjects;  and  the  want  of  one  general 
act,  in  which  the  whole  law  should  be  em- 
bodied and  clearly  expressed,  has  been  very 
much  felt.  The  qualifications  requisite,  and 
the  mode  of  obtaining  naturalization,  are  at 
present  (1860)  as  follows.  The  applicant  must 
be  a  free  white  person,  and  must  have  resided 
in  the  United  States  for  the  continued  term 
of  5  years  next  preceding  his  admission,  and 
one  year  at  least  within  the  state  or  territory 
where  the  court  is  held  that  admits  him. 
Two  years  at  least  before  his  admission  he 
must  declare  on  oath  or  affirmation,  before 
a  court  of  record  haying  common  law  juris- 
diction and  a  seal  and  clerk,  or  before  a  cir- 
cuit or  district  court  of  the  United  States,  or 
before  a  clerk  of  either  of  the  said  courts,  that 
it  is  bona  fide  his  intention  to  become  a  citi- 
zen, and  to  renounce  for  ever  all  allegiance 
and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate, 
state,  or  sovereignty,  and  particularly  by  name 
the  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty  of 
which  he  is  at  the  time  a  citizen  or  subject.  This 
declaration  is  recorded  by  the  clerk,  and  a  certi- 
ficate under  the  seal  of  the  court  and  signed  by 
the  clerk  that  he  has  made  such  a  declaration 
is  given  him,  which  is  received  thereafter  as 
evidence  of  the  fact  If  the  applicant  was  a 
minor  under  the  age  of  18  when  he  came  to 
the  country,  his  previous  declaration  of  inten- 
tion is  dispensed  with,  and  he  is  entitled  to  be 
admitted  after  he  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  21 
years,  if  he  has  resided  5  years  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  8  years  of  his  minority, 
and  has  so  continued  to  reside  up  to  the  time 
when  he  makes  his  application,  upon  comply- 
ing with  the  law  in  other  respects.  There  is 
some  obscurity  in  respect  to  the  latter  provi- 
sion in  the  law.  Some  have  thought  that  the  8 
years  of  minority  from  18  to  21  is  all  that  can 
be  allowed  as  a  part  of  the  5  years1  residence 
demanded  by  the  act,  and  that  one  naturalized 
as  a  minor  was  not  entitled  to  be  admitted  un- 
til he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  28 ;  but  it  has 
been  decided  in  the  New  York  common  pleas 
(all  the  judges  concurring)  that  he  is  entitled  to 
be  admitted  at  21,  if  he  had  resided  here  since 
he  was  15 ;  that  all  that  the  statute  requires  is, 
that  he  must  in  every  case  have  resided  here  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21,  and  if  he  has  done 
that  and  also  resided  here  2  years  before  that 
period  began,  it  is  a  residence  of  5  years  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
admission  at  21.  When  the  applicant  has  com- 
pleted the  necessary  residence,  he  must  prove 
the  fact  before  one  of  the  courts  previously 
named  by  other  testimony  than  his  own  oath. 
One  witness,  if  he  knows  the  fact,  is  sufficient. 
If  entitled  to  admission  without  a  previous 
declaration  of  intention,  he  must  declare  upon 
oath  and  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that,  for  the  8  years  next  preceding  his  applica- 
tion, it  was  lonafide  his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen;  and  every  applicant  must  prove  (which 
may  be  done  by  his  own  oath,  unless  the  court 
should  require  other  testimony)  that  he  has 


behaved  during  the  period  of  his  residence  as 
a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order 
and  happiness  of  the  same.  The  mode  of  ad- 
mission is  as  follows.  The  applicant4  goes  to 
the  clerk  of  the  court  and  exhibits  the  certifi- 
cate of  his  having  declared  his  intention.  The 
clerk  then  prepares  a  written  deposition  for 
the  witness,  setting  forth  his  knowledge  of  the 
applicant's  residence  and  of  his  good  charac- 
ter, and  another  for  the  applicant,  declaring 
that  he  renounces  all  allegiance  to  every  for- 
eign power,  and  particularly  that  of  which  he 
is  a  citizen  or  subject,  and,  if  he  has  borne  any 
title  of  nobility,  that  he  renounces  it,  and  that 
he  will  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  parties  are  then  taken  before  the 
judge,  who  examines  each  of  them  under  oath ; 
and  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  applicant  has  re- 
sided in  the  country  for  the  requisite  period, 
and  is  a  man  of  good  character,  he  makes  an 
order  in  writing  for  his  admission.  The  depo- 
sitions are  then  subscribed  by  the  parties  and 
publicly  sworn  to  in  court  in  the  presence  of 
the  judge ;  and  the  certificate  of  the  declara- 
tion of  intention,  the  depositions,  and  the  order 
of  the  judge  are  filed,  and  constitute  the  record 
of  the  proceeding.  A  final  certificate  under 
the  seal  of  the  court,  signed  by  the  clerk,  is 
then  given  to  the  applicant,  declaring  that  he 
has  complied  with  all  the  requisites  of  the  law, 
and  has  been  duly  admitted  a  citizen,  which 
certificate  is  conclusive  evidence  thereafter  of 
the  fact.  In  the  case  of  a  minor  the  previous 
declaration  is  dispensed  with,  but  in  all  other 
respects  the  course  of  procedure  is  the  same. 
The  record  of  naturalization,  if  regular  upon  its 
face,  is  conclusive  as  to  the  naturalization  of 
the  alien,  and  cannot  be  contradicted  by  extrin- 
sic evidence.  It  may  be  set  aside,  however,  if 
fraudulently  obtained,  by  the  court  where  the 
alien  was  naturalized.  An  alien  who  resided  in 
the  United  States  before  June  18, 1812,  and 
has  continued  so  to  reside,  may  be  admitted 
without  any  previous  declaration  of  intention ; 
but  in  that  case  he  must  prove  that  he  resided 
here  before  that  period,  and  continued  so  to 
reside,  and  by  the  oath  of  two  witnesses,  who 
must  be  citizens,  that  he  has  resided  within 
the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  for  5  years  immediately  preceding  the 
time  of  his  application:  and  the  place  or 
places  where  he  resided  during  these  5  years, 
and  the  names  of  his  witnesses,  must  be  set 
forth  in  the  records  of  the  court.  Similar 
provisions  respecting  aliens  who  resided  here 
at  an  earlier  period  were  enacted,  but  they 
have  now  become  obsolete  by  lapse  of  time. — 
A  child  born  out  of  the  United  States  is  a  citi- 
zen if  the  father  was  one  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  the  child,  but  the  right  will  not  descend 
to  one  whose  father  has  never  resided  in  the 
United  States;  and  the  minor  children  of  per- 
sons naturalized,  if  the  children  are  then  dwell- 
ing in  the  United  States,  become  citizens  by  the 
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naturalization  of  the  parent.  It  was  formerly 
questioned  whether  this  latter  provision  applied 
except  to  the  children  of  parents  naturalized 
before  the  passage  of  the  act  in  1802.  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  in  his  "  Commentaries,"  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  the  act  was  prospective,  and 
was  designed  to  embrace  the  children  of  per- 
sons who  should  thereafter  be  naturalized,  and 
opinions  to  the  same  effect  were  expressed  by 
many  eminent  jurists.  But  the  point  came 
up  for  decision  in  the  court  of  chancery  of  the 
state  of  New  York  in  "1840,  in  the  case  of 
children  who  were  minors,  living  with  their 
father  in*  this  country,  when  the  father  was 
naturalized  in  1880,  and  whose  right  to  suc- 
ceed to  his  estate  was  denied  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  they  were  aliens.  Chancellor 
Walworth  decided  that  they  were  not  aliens, 
but  became  citizens  in  1680  by  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  their  father.  After  an  elaborate  ex- 
amination of  the  legislation  of  congress,  he 
held  that  this  provision  in  the  act  of  1802  was 
prospective,  so  as  to  embrace  the  children  of 
aliens  naturalized  after  the  passage  of  the  act, 
as  well  as  the  children  of  those  who  were  nat- 
uralized before.  A  decision  to  the  same  gen- 
eral effect  was  rendered  by  Judge  Daly  in  the 
New  York  common  pleas  in  1847.  In  1850  the 
point  was  again  raised  in  Arkansas  in  a  case 
of  much  publio  interest.  The  attorney-general 
of  the  state  brought  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  to 
test  the  right  of  one  Peck  to  exercise  the  of- 
fice of  sheriff  to  which  he  had  been  elected, 
upon  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  citizen. 
Peck  relied  simply  upon  the  fact  that  his 
father  was  naturalized  in  New  York  when  he 
was  11  years  of  age,  and  that  he  was  at  that 
time  living  with  his  father.  The  supreme 
court,  after  a  very  careful  examination  of  the 
question  and  of  the  authorities,  decided  unan- 
imously that  Peck  was  a  citizen.  Another 
important  question  under  this  provision,  is 
whether  both  parents  should  be  naturalized  to 
confer  the  right  upon  children.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  question  is  greatly  lessened  in  all 
cases  of  naturalization  after  Feb.  10,  1854,  as 
congress  on  that  day  passed  an  act  declaring 
that  any  woman  entitled  to  be  naturalized, 
then  married  or  who  should  thereafter  be  mar- 
ried to  a  citizen,  should  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  one ;  but  before  that  time  the  American 
courts  had  repeatedly  held  that  a  wife  who 
was  an  alien  did  not  become  a  citizen  by  the 
naturalization  of  her  husband.  In  the  case 
before  Chancellor  Walworth,  and  in  the  one  in 
Arkansas,  the  naturalization  of  the  father  was 
all  that  was  shown.  The  attention  of  the  court, 
however,  was  not  called  to  the  point ;  but  in 
several  other  cases  where  it  has  been  raised  in- 
cidentally, very  eminent  judges  have  declared 
that  the  naturalization  of  the  father  is  ail  that 
is  required,  and  Chancellor  Kent  in  his  "  Com- 
mentaries1' has  expressed  himself  to  the  same 
effect.  These  two  questions  are  of  great  prac- 
tical importance,  as  vast  numbers  of  persons 
since  the  enactment  of  this  provision  have  in- 


herited, purchased,  and  transmitted  real  prop- 
erty upon  the  assumption  that  they  were  citi- 
zens by  the  naturalization  of  their  fathers, 
whose  rights  and  the  rights  which  others  have 
derived  from  them  would  be  disturbed  if  a 
different  construction  were  now  given  to  this 

grovision;  and  although  these  two  questions 
ave  not  been  decided  by  the  highest  author* 
ity  in  this  country,  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  it  may  be  assumed,  from  the 
decisions  that  have  been  rendered,  from  the 
concurring  opinions  of  many  eminent  jurists, 
and  from  reasons  of  public  policy,  that  they  are 
now  settled,  and  the  construction  above  stated 
universally  acquiesced  in.  If  an  alien  who  has 
declared  his  intention  die  before  he  is  natural- 
ized, his  widow  and  children  may  become  citi- 
zens by  simply  taking  the  oath  required  of  all 
naturalized  citizens  to  support  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  renounce  all  pre- 
vious allegiance.  In  this  case  the  period  of 
residence  of  the  widow  and  children  is  imma- 
terial, nor  is  any  distinction  made  between 
minor  children  and  adults. — In  certain  cases 
aliens  are  disqualified  from  becoming  citizens. 
No  alien  can  be  admitted  while  his  country  is 
at  war  with  the  United  States,  nor  can  one  be 
admitted  who  was  legally  convicted  of  having 
joined  the  British  army  during  the  American 
revolution,  or  who  was  proscribed  by  any  state 
before  1802,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
state. — By  the  terms  of  the  law  also  none  but 
"  free  white"  persons  can  be  naturalized.  This 
is  supposed  to  exclude  all  that  can  be  denomi- 
nated colored  races,  the  copper-colored  natives 
of  America  or  Indians,  the  African  races,  and 
the  yellow  races  of  Asia  In  the  celebrated 
Dred  Scott  case,  decided  by  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  in  1856,  it  was  declared 
that  the  American  Indians  were  not  citizens, 
but  independent  tribes  living  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States ;  that  the  Africans 
imported  into  this  country  and  their  descen- 
dants were  not  the  people  by  whom  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  was  established, 
but  a  separate  and  subjugated  race  dwelling* 
here,  who  were  never  intended  to  be  embraced 
under  the  denomination  of  citizens ;  and  that 
when  the  right  of  naturalization  was  surren- 
dered by  the  states  and  confided  to  the  federal 
government,  it  was  supposed  and  meant  to  be 
confined  to  persons  born  in  a  foreign  country 
under  another  government,  and  was  not  in- 
tended as  a  power  to  raise  to  the  rank  of  citi- 
zens inferior  races  born  here,  such  as  Indiana, 
negroes,  and  mulattoes.  Upon  this  latter  point 
the  judges  differed  in  opinion,  but  all  of  them 
appear  to  have  conceded  that  under  the  existing 
act  of  congress  none  of  this  class  can  be  natu- 
ralized. Indians,  however,  have  been  admitted 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship  by  special  treaties. 
This  was  done  by  art.  14  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Choctaws  of  Sept.  27, 1830,  and  by  art.  12 
of  that  with  the  Cherokees  of  May  28,  1886; 
and  in  the  treaties  by  which  Louisiana,  Flori- 
da, and  California  were  acquired,  members  of 
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the  mixed  Indian  and  African  races  became 
citizens.  In  the  case  of  the  mixed  races  a  del- 
icate and  very  difficult  question  arises  as  to 
the  degree  of  mixture  or  shade  of  color  that 
will  disqualify.  In  several  of  the  states  one 
having  African  blood  in  the  degree  of  one 
fourth  is  not  regarded  as  a  white  person. 
This  appears  to  be  the  case  in  Virginia,  Indi- 
ana, North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky.  In  Ala- 
bama, persons  descended  from  negrd  or  Indian 
ancestors  to  the  fourth  generation  are  not  con- 
sidered as  white,  even  though  one  ancestor  in 
each  generation  may  have  been  white ;  but  it 
has  been  held  in  that  state  that  the  offspring  of 
a  white  mother  by  a  mulatto  father  is  neither 
a  negro  nor  a  mulatto.  In  Georgia  and  Lou- 
isiana, if  the  admixture  does  not  exceed  the 
proportion  of  one  eighth,  the  person  is  white ; 
and  this  was  the  rule  in  the  code  noire  of 
France.  In  South  Carolina,  a  distinct  and  vis- 
ible admixture  of  negro  blood  is  sufficient  to 
disqualify,  and  this  is  to  be  determined  upon 
the  evidence  of  features,  complexion,  and  par- 
entage. In  Ohio,  persons  nearer  white  than 
black,  that  is,  all  having  more  than  one  half 
white  blood,  are  deemed  white.  No  general 
rule  therefore  exists  on  this  subject ;  and  a  man 
either  one  eighth  or  one  fourth  of  African 
blood,  who  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
would  be  deemed  a  mulatto,  might  be  regarded 
by  the  courts  of  Ohio  as  of  the  white  race,  and 
entitled  to  be  naturalized.  In  Wisconsin,  civil- 
ized persons  of  Indian  descent,  not  members  of 
any  tribe,  enjoy  the  same  political  privileges  as 
white  citizens ;  and  in  the  courts  of  California 
it  has  been  held  that  a  Chinese  is  not  a  white 
person  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  pi  con- 
gress, and  cannot  be  naturalized. — The  resi- 
dence required  by  the  naturalization  laws  is  a 
permanent  abode  in  the  country ;  and  when 
that  is  established  or  begun,  it  will  not  be 
affected  by  a  temporary  absence  upon  business 
or  pleasure,  if  the  intention  to  keep  up  the 
residence  here  and  return  has  always  existed, 
and  no  residence  has  been  established  else- 
where. Formerly  the  words  of  the  statute 
were :  "  without  being  at  any  time  during  the 
said  5  years  out  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States;"  but  this  verv  stringent  and  absurd 

6'ovision  was  repealed  in  1848.  A  man's  res- 
ence  may  be  defined  to  be  the  place  where 
he  abides  with  his  family,  or  abides  himself 
making  it  the  chief  seat  of  his  affairs  and  inter- 
ests. In  the  case  of  seamen,  they  are  assumed 
to  have  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the 
law  if  they  have  sailed  exclusively  in  vessels 
belonging  to  the  United  States  for  the  contin- 
uous period  of  5  years,  and  have  continuously 
shipped  at  least  for  the  period  of  one  year  out 
of  some  port  of  the  state  where  the  court  is 
situated  in  which  they  are  naturalized.  This 
is  the  established  practice  of  the  courts  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  large  numbers 
of  seamen  are  naturalized  annually. — On  the 
question  of  the  right  of  a  naturalized  citizen 
to  expatriate  himself  and  renounce  his  al- 


legiance to  this  country,  there  is  diversity 
of  opinion.  The  more  recent  opinions  are, 
that  he  may  if  he  changes  his  domicile.  (See 
Alien.)  It  was  held  in  New  York  that  he 
could  not  expatriate  himself  if  he  continued  to 
reside  in  this  country.  The  case  was  that  of  an 
Englishman  naturalized  here,  and  who,  being 
afterward  appointed  consul  for  Spain  for  the 
port  of  New  York,  took  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  king  of  Spain  and  claimed  to  be  a  Span- 
ish subject.  It  was  held  that  he  remained  sub- 
ject to  the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. — No  statistics  are  pre- 
served of  the  number  of  persons  naturalized 
annually  in  the  United  States.  Some  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  right  has  been  con- 
ferred, may  be  formed  from  the  number  of 
persons  naturalized  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
During  10  years,  from  1850  to  1860,  the  num- 
ber admitted  in  the  superior  court  and  court 
of  common  pleas,  the  two  tribunals  where 
nearly  all  applications  are  made,  has  been  over 
60,000.  The  largest  numbers  nave  been  ad- 
mitted in  the  years  of  the  presidential  election. 
The  statistics  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
for  the  last  5  years  are  as  follows:  1855,8,200; 
1856  (presidential  year),  6,684;  1857,  5,580; 
1858,  8,110;  1859,  2,880.— In  Great  Britain, 
prior  to  1844,  naturalization  could  be  effected 
only  by  act  of  parliament.  Originally  it  con- 
ferred all  the  rights  of  a  natural-born  subject, 
but  by  an  act  dictated  by  the  jealous  policy 
of  the  government  upon  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Orange,  passed  in  1701,  it  was  declared 
that  no  one,  though  naturalized,  should  be 
of  the  privy  council  or  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, or  hold  any  office  civil  or  military,  or 
be  allowed  to  receive  any  grant  of  land  from 
the  crown.  It  was  of  course  within  the  power 
of  parliament  to  grant  these  privileges  specifi- 
cally in  any  act,  but  it  was  declared  that  no 
bill  should  be  received  in  either  house  without 
this  disabling  clause.  As  before  stated,  the 
king  might  grant  letters  of  denization  confer- 
ring certain  limited  rights,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  royal  prerogative.  This  practice  existed  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  That  monarch 
granted  charters  of  denization  to  particular 
persons  of  Irish  descent,  conferring  upon  them 
and  their  posterity  all  the  privileges  of  Eng- 
lish subjects.  A  great  number  of  these  charters 
were  granted  to  this  class  of  persons  after- 
ward, and  appear  to  have  been  very  easily 
obtained.  The  Norman  rule  had  so  paralyzed 
the  industry  of  England,  that  Edward  III.,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  encouraged 
German  and  Flemish  artisans  to  settle  in  the 
country.  Companies  consisting  for  some  time 
wholly  of  foreigners,  who  were  known  as  the 
merchants  of  the  staple,  carried  on  the  trade 
in  wool ;  and  Italian  companies,  known  as  the 
Lombards,  managed  and  monopolized  the  trade 
of  the  East.  To  all  of  this  class  special  privi- 
leges were  granted,  either  by  charter  or  by 
letter  of  denization,  which,  it  would  seem  from 
the  preamble  of  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
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Henry  VIII.,  made  them  as  free  as  Englishmen 
born  within  the  king's  dominion.  Though  con- 
tributing greatly  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  country,  they  were  always  regarded  by 
the  body  of  the  people  with  great  jealousy; 
and  the  popular  clamor  against  them  and  their 
privileges  reached  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHL 
to  such  a  height  as  to  break  out  in  formidable 
riots,  and  cause  a  total  change  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  government.  Laws  were  enacted 
imposing  restrictions  and  burdensome  duties 
upon  foreigners.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  there 
was  a  great  influx  of  foreigners  from  the  Low 
Countries,  and  the  king  was  urgently  petitioned 
to  adopt  exclusive  measures  against  them.  He 
acquiesced  to  some  extent;  but  so  far  from  sym- 
pathizing with  the  petitioners,  he  curtly  refer- 
red to  the  industrious  habits  of  the  strangers  as 
something  from  which  his  people  might  take 
example.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  H  the  policy 
of  the  government  became  more  liberal,  and  an 
act  was  passed  inviting  aliens  to  settle  in  the 
country,  and  engage  in  certain  trades,  with  an 
offer  of  the  privileges  of  native-born  subjects; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  as  before  remarked, 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  naturalization  of  all 
foreign  Protestants,  commencing  with  the  pre- 
amble: "  Whereas  the  increase  of  a  people  is  a 
means  of  advancing  the  wealth  and  strength  of 
a  nation;"  but  the  clamor  against  it  was  so 
great,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, that  it  was  repealed  in  1711  by  an  act  with 
a  counter  preamble,  declaring  the  inconve- 
niences and  mischiefs  it  had  produced  to  the 
discouragement  of  the  natural-born  subjects  of 
the  kingdom,  and  to  the  detriment  of  its  trade 
and  wealth.  The  practice  of  granting  letters 
of  denization  however  continued  during  all  this 
period,  but  the  privileges  were  more  limited. 
A  denizen  was,  in  fact,  in  a  kind  of  middle  state 
between  an  alien  and  a  naturalized  subject.  He 
could  not  take  lands  by  inheritance,  nor  enjoy 
any  immunity  in  foreign  trade,  until  after  he 
had  resided  7  years  in  Great  Britain ;  and  was 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  to  holding 
office,  Ac.,  as  naturalized  subjects.  An  excep- 
tion was  made  in  the  reign  of  George  H.  in 
favor  of  seamen.  Any  foreign  seaman  serving 
thereafter  for  two  years,  in  time  of  war,  in  a 
British  ship,  became  thereby  a  naturalized  sub- 
ject. In  this  state  the  law  remained  until  the 
reign  of  Victoria.  Great  desire  having  been  ex- 
pressed for  more  liberal  enactments,  a  law  was 
passed  in  1844,  defining  the  privileges  of  aliens 
upon  some  questionable  points,  and  providing 
for  the  naturalization  of  ail  aliens  residing  in  or 
coming  to  Great  Britain  with  intent  to  settle. 
Bv  the  provisions  of  this  act  any  alien  may 
address  a  petition  to  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department,  stating  his  age,  profes- 
sion, or  occupation,  the  period  of  his  residence, 
and  the  ground  upon  which  he  desires  to  be 
naturalized.  The  secretary  of  state  is  required 
to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  each  case, 
to  receive  all  such  evidence  as  may  be  offered, 
or  as  he  may  desire,  and  if  he  think  jt  fit  he 


may  grant  the  applicant  a  certificate  admitting 
him  to  all  the  rights  and  capacities  of  a  natural- 
born  subject,  except  the  capacity  of  being  a 
member  of  the  privy  council  or  of  parliament, 
upon  his  taking  the  requisite  oaths;  and  the 
secretary  may  add  any  other  restrictions  he 
thinks  proper.  The  applicant  must  then  take 
the  oatns  of  abjuration,  supremacy,  and  alle- 
giance, before  one  of  the  judges  of  the  higher 
courts  or  before  a  master  in  chancery,  and 
within  60  days  thereafter  the  certificate  must 
be  enrolled  in  the  court  of  chancery.  The 
original  certificate,  after  being  enrolled,  is  duly 
certified  by  an  officer  of  the  court  and  return- 
ed to  the  applicant  as  the  evidence  of  his 
naturalization.  Before  the  act  of  1844  the 
number  of  persons  naturalized  was  about  8, 
and  the  number  who  obtained  letters  of 
denization  about  25  annually.  In  1847  a  law 
was  passed  declaring  that  the  act  should  not 
apply  to  any  of  the  British  colonies,  and  ex- 
pressly recognizing  the  right  of  the  colonial 
legislatures  to  enact  their  own  laws  upon 
the  subject.  The  act  of  1844  was  also  modi- 
fied in  1858,  so  as  to  enable  Jews  to  take  the 
oath ;  and  an  act  was  passed  in  1848,  empower- 
ing the  secretary  of  state  or  the.  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland  to  order  any  alien  not  a  resident  for 
three  years  to  quit  the  nation,  but  it  was  of 
temporary  duration. — The  policy  of  France 
upon  this  subject  has  been  restrictive,  which 
may  be  traced  to  the  unfavorable  influence  ex- 
ercised by  foreigners  at  various  periods  of  her 
history.  Many  Italian  adventurers  were  natu- 
ralized in  the  reign  of  Charles  VHL,  but  their 
characters  were  so  worthless  that  their  certifi- 
cates of  naturalization  were  annulled  by  his  suc- 
cessor Louis  XII.  in  1499.  At  the  time  of  the 
league  great  numbers  of  naturalized  Spaniards 
and  Italians  mingled  in  public  affairs,  and  gave 
suoh  offence,  especially  as  a  branch  of  the  clergy, 
that  a  law  was  passed  in  1579  prohibiting  for- 
eigner from  hold^g  ecclesiastical  offices.  Their 
participation  in  the  civil  administration  of  the 
state  reached  its  climax  when  the  notorious  Ital- 
ian Oonoini,  the  prottgi  of  Maria  de'  Medici, 
became  a  marshal  without  ever  having  drawn  a 
sword,  and  minister,  ruling  with  capricious  in- 
solence a  people  of  whose  laws  he  was  wholly 
ignorant.  After  his  tragical  end  an  act  was 
passed  in  1629,  debarring  foreigners  from  hold- 
ing a  seat  in  the  administration;  and  the  mis- 
chief wrought  by  Mazarin  and  his  foreign 
camarilla  led  to  a  still  more  stringent  law  in 
1651.  No  material  change  took  place  until  the 
revolution,  when  in  1791  the  legislative  body 
was  authorized  to  naturalize  foreigners  upon 
the  condition  that  they  fixed  their  residence 
in  the  country,  and  took  an  oath  of  allegi- 
ance. In  1798  a  law  was  enacted  admitting 
all  to  the  rights  of  French  citizens  domiciled 
in  the  country  one  year,  over  the  age  of  21, 
who  supported  themselves  by  their  labor,  or 
acquired  property,  or  who  should  marry  a  na- 
tive, or  adopt  a  French  infant,  or  support  an 
aged  person,  and  all  others  whom  the  legisla- 
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five  body  regarded  as  meriting  well  of  human- 
ity. In  1798  a  residence  of  7  consecutive  years 
was  made  necessary;  and  as  the  country  gravi- 
tated toward  monarchy  in  1800,  the  residence 
was  extended  to  10  consecutive  years.  In  1808 
the  residence  was  reduced  to  one  year,  if  the 
alien  had  rendered  important  service  to  the 
state  by  his  talents,  inventions,  useful  industry, 
or  by  forming  large  establishments  therein. 
In  1808  it  was  provided  that  naturalization 
upon  the  ground  of  important  services  to  the 
state,  thereafter  known  as  la  grande  naturalisa- 
tion, should  be  conferred  by  a  deoree  ratified 
by  the  council  of  state.  In  1814  it  was  declared 
that  no  naturalized  subject  should  be  eligible 
to  a  seat  in  the  legislative  chambers  unless  he 
had  received  the  grand  naturalization.  After 
the  revolution  of  1848,  the  term  of  residence 
was  reduced  to  5  years;  but  in  the  following 
year,  1849,  the  previous  legislation  was  re- 
established. As  the  law  now  stands,  the  grand 
naturalization  after  a  residence  of  a  year,  in  the 
cases  already  mentioned,  is  conferred  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  emperor,  ratified  by  the  senate  and 
the  corps  Ugulatif.  In  other  cases  the  alien 
must  be  of  the  age  of  21,  musfr  have  resided 
in.  France  for  10  consecutive  years,  and  must 
have  declared  his  intention  of  fixing  his  resi- 
dence there.  A  child  of  foreigners  born  in 
France,  or  the  child  of  French  parents  born 
abroad,  may  reclaim  the  rights  of  citizenship  in 
a  year  after  he  arrives  at  his  majority,  if  he  re- 
sides in  France  and  declares  his  intention  of 
there  fixing  his  domicile,  or  if,  residing  abroad, 
he  makes  a  similar  declaration  and  establishes 
himself  in  France  within  the  year  that  he  makes 
his  declaration.  A  foreign  woman  marrying  a 
native  becomes  a  French  subject,  and  a  French 
woman  marrying  a  foreigner  follows  the  condi- 
tion of  her  husband ;  but  becoming  a  widow,  she 
recovers  her  nationality  if  living  in  France,  Or  if 
she  returns  to  it  with  the  authority  of  the  em- 

Seror  and  declares  her  intention  of  fixing  there 
er  residence.  A  foreigner  living  in  France 
enjoys  the  same  civil  rights  that  are  accorded 
to  Frenchmen  in  the  country  to  which  the 
foreigner  belongs.  Citizenship  is  lost  by  natu- 
ralization elsewhere,  by  accepting  office  under 
another  government  without  the  authority  of 
the  emperor,  or  by  so  establishing  one's  self 
abroad  as  to  indicate  an  intention  not  to  return ; 
but  dwelling  abroad  for  commercial  purposes 
does  not  have  that  effect.  Citizenship  may  be 
recovered  by  renouncing  the  foreign  office  and 
domicile,  on  due  application  to  the  state,  upon 
declaring  an  intention  to  fix  a  residence  in 
France  and  renouncing  all  distinctions  contrary 
to  its  laws.  A  difference  is  recognized  since 
1823  between  letters  of  naturalization  and  let- 
ters of  nationality,  the  first  conferring  a  new 
right,  the  latter  merely  restoring  a  right  that 
was  lost  or  in  abeyance.  All  Frenchmen, 
whether  naturalized  or  holding  offioe  abroad 
with  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  who  are  taken 
bearing  arms  against  France,  suffer  the  penalty 
of  death;   it  constitutes  no  exemption  that 


they  were  serving  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
their  adopted  country.  Not  only  in  this  pro- 
vision, but  upon  naturalization  of  foreigners 
generally,  the  policy  of  the  government  is  in 
practice  very  illiberal,  and  but  few  compara- 
tively are  naturalized.— In  Belgium  naturaliza- 
tion is  granted  by  a  legislative  act  It  is  of  two 
kinds,  grand  and  ordinary.  The  first  is  con- 
ferred only  where  eminent  services  have  been 
rendered  to  the  state,  and  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  granted  is  placed  in  every  respect  upon  an 
equality  with  a  native.  The  second  naturali- 
zation, ordinaire  or  petit,  admits  to  every  priv- 
ilege except  the  exercise  of  those  political 
rights  which  are  reserved  for  the  grand  nat- 
uralization. In  contradistinction  to  France,  the 
policy  of  the  government  on  this  subject  is  dis- 
tinguished by  great  liberality.  In  Holland,  by 
the  fundamental  law  of  1848,  a  foreigner  can 
be  naturalized  only  by  an  act  of  the  states-gen- 
eral, approved  by  the  king.  In  neither  Holland 
nor  Belgium  is  any  stated  period  of  residence 
demanded,  or  any  other  special  condition  re- 
quired, and  citizenship  in  both  may  be  lost  for 
the  same  causes  as  in  France,  and  restored  in 
the  same  way. — In  Sweden,  by  a  law  passed 
in  1858,  an  application  must  be  made  by  peti- 
tion to  the  king,  accompanied  by  proof  of  the 
age  of  the  petitioner,  his  religion,  his  native 
country,  the  time  of  his  immigration,  the  places 
where  he  has  resided  in  Sweden,  and  his  gen- 
eral good  conduct.  He  must  be  21  years  of 
age,  of  good  character,  a  resident  of  Sweden 
for  8  years,  must  have  the  means  of  supporting 
himself,  and  must  not  be  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  If  he  has  been  previously  admitted 
into  the  service  of  the  state,  or  is  known  as  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  in  the  arts 
or  sciences,  or  in  the  industrial  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture or  mining^  or  if  for  other  reasons  it  is 
considered  that  his  adoption  as  a  Swedish  sub- 
ject would  prove  useful  to  the  state,  the  8  years9 
previous  residence  may  be  dispensed  with. 
If  all  these  conditions  are  duly  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  authority  to  whom  his  ap- 
plication may  be  referred  by  the  king,  he  may 
be  naturalized  upon  taking  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance ;  and  if  a  native  of  a  country  which  does 
not  admit  a  renunciation  of  allegiance,  he 
must  in  taking  the  oath  renounce  in  writing  all 
rights  and  political  privileges  he  possessed  in 
his  native  country.  In  Norway  naturalization 
is  granted  by  the  8tortkmgy  the  national  legis- 
lative assembly,  in  which  this  power  is  exclu- 
sively vested,  the  assent  of  the  king  in  this 
case  not  being  necessary. — In  Denmark  a  peti- 
tion must  be  addressed  to  the  president  of  the 
rigsraad,  the  council  of  state  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1857,  with  a  certificate  of  two  citi- 
zens that  the  petitioner  has  resided  one  year  in 
the  country.  An  act  is  then  passed  by  the 
rigsraad,  declaring  that  the  petitioner  may 
reside  and  trade  in  the  kingdom  with  all  the 
rights  and  subject  to  all  the  duties  of  a  native- 
born  subject.  It  must  be  approved  by  one  of 
the  ministers  and  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
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king.  The  privilege  is  almost  invariably  grant- 
ed as  a  matter  of  course  whenever  applied  for. 
— In  Russia  naturalization  is  effected  by  taking 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  before  an 
officer  of  the  administrative  department;  but 
naturalized  strangers  may  at  any  time  renounce 
their  naturalization  and  return  to  their  coun- 
try.— In  the  states  of  the  Germanic  confedera- 
tion, there  is  a  provision  in  the  federal  consti- 
tution of  Vienna  of  1815,  by  which  the  citizen 
of  one  German  state  is  entitled  to  reside  in 
another  and  do  business,  free  of  annoyances 
from  the  police  or  authorities,  if  he  has  ample 
means  to  live  in  his  new  residence,  without  be- 
coming a  burden  upon  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
is  a  man  of  good  character,  against  whom  no. 
criminal  or  civil  proceeding  is  pending,  which 
must  be  duly  certified.  In  any  one  of  the  states 
he  may  be  naturalized,  as  a  general  rule,  if  his 
own  government  has  released  him  from  his 
allegiance  or  allowed  him  to  emigrate,  if  he  has 
discharged  all  his  obligations  in  his  own  state, 
such  as  paying  his  debts  and  fulfilling  his  mili- 
tary duty,  and  is  of  good  character.  The  same 
conditions  apply  in  the  case  of  aliens  from  other 
countries,  except  that  they  are  not  required  to 
show  that  they  have  fulfilled  all  their  duties 
in  their  native  country.  Application  must  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  council  of  the  city 
or  village  where  the  applicant  resides,  show- 
ing that  he  comes  within  the  above  require- 
ments. His  petition  is  closely  scrutinized,  and 
if  favorably  regarded  it  is  sent  with  the  re- 
port of  the  council  to  the  highest  authority  in 
the  state,  and  a  diploma  is  transmitted  signed 
by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  given  to 
the  petitioner  upon  the  payment  of  a  trifling 
charge.  If  the  petition  is  unfavorably  regard- 
ed by  the  council,  it  is  sent  back  with  notice 
that  it  is  denied  without  assigning  any  grounds, 
but  the  reasons  may  be  learned  upon  applica- 
tion. An  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  provin- 
cial government,  but  is  of  little  value,  as  the 
decision  of  the  local  authorities  is  almost  inva- 
riably affirmed.  In  Austria  a  foreigner  acquires 
the  rights  of  citizenship  if  employed  as  a  public 
functionary,  but  not  by  mere  admission  into  the 
military  service,  nor  by  receiving  a  title  of  dis- 
tinction or  honor,  but  is  treated  as  a  citizen  if 
maintained  by  the  government  on  account  of 
military  services.  The  right  may  be  conferred 
by  the  superior  authorities  upon  an  individual 
after  10  years'  residence  without  interruption, 
upon  proof  of  the  fact  and  upon  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  The  authorities,  however, 
may  grant  it  before  the  expiration  of  that 
period  upon  proof  of  good  moral  character  and 
of  the  applicant's  ability  to  support  himself; 
and  foreigners  acquire  the  rights  of  citizens  by 
entering  into  business  requiring  a  permanent 
residence.  In  the  country  the  temporary  pos- 
session of  a  farm,  however,  of  a  house  or  other 
real  estate,  or  the  mere  establishment  of  a 
manufactory,  or  a  commercial  business,  or  a 
partnership,  does  not  confer  the  right.  Citi- 
zenship is  forfeited  by  emigration.    Marriage 


with  an  Austrian  confers  citizenship  upon  the 
wife.  In  Prussia,  by  a  law  of  1842,  the  supe- 
rior administrative  authorities  are  empow- 
ered to  naturalize  any  stranger  who  satisfies 
them  of  his  good  conduct,  certain  exceptions 
being  made  with  regard  to  Jews,  minors,  per- 
sons incapable  of  disposing  of  themselves,  and 
subjects  of  other  states  of  the  Germanic  confed- 
eration. As  in  Austria,  citizenship  is  acquired 
by  nomination  to  a  public  office,  or  by  the  mar- 
riage of  a  foreign  woman  with  a  Prussian,  and 
lost  by  emigration  or  accepting  office  in  foreign 
states.  In  Bavaria,  by  the  law  of  1818,  citi- 
zenship is  acquired  by  the  marriage  of  a  for- 
eign woman  with  a  Bavarian,  by  a  domicile 
taken  up  by  one  who  gives  proof  of  his  freedom 
from  personal  subjection  to  any  foreign,  state, 
after  a  residence  of  6  years,  and  by  royal  de- 
cree ;  and  it  is  lost  by  citizenship  in  a  foreign 
state  without  special  permission,  and  by  emi- 
gration. In  Wurtemberg  it  is  obtained  by  ap- 
pointment to  office,  or  by  acquiring  landed 
property  in  qt  near  the  city  or  commune  where 
the  foreigner  has,  with  the  consent  of  the  local 
authorities,  established  his  residence.  He  can 
then  apply  to  the  government  for  the  Staatt 
Burgerrecht,  which  confers  all  the  privileges 
and  subjects  him  to  the  obligations  of  a  na- 
tive. He  may  fill  any  office  if  he  is  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Citizenship  is  lost  by  accepting 
office  in  a  foreign  state  and  by  emigration.  In 
Hanover  the  conditions  are  5  years'  residence 
in  a  commune  with  the  approbation  of  the 
mayor  or  bailiff,  an  irreproachable  character, 
and  sufficient  means  of  subsistence ;  or  the 
right  may  be  obtained  by  the  purchase  of  a 
residence  or  a  freehold  in  any  commune,  or 
by  the  consent  of  the  state,  or  by  holding 
office  under  government  A  foreign  woman 
married  to  a  native,  or  a  foreign  child  adopt- 
ed toy  one,  becomes  a  subject.  In  Saxony  it  is 
necessary  to  have  had  a  domicile  in  a  district 
for  5  years  with  the  consent  of  the  local  au- 
thorities, or  to  have  owned  real  property  for 
that  period,  or  to  have  obtained  the  freedom 
of  a  city;  and  the  alien  must  have  resided  in 
the  district,  or  upon  his  property,  or  in  the 
city  conferring  its  freedom,  for  5  years. — In 
the  Hanseatic  towns  but  few  conditions  are 
imposed.  In  Bremen  resident  foreigners  of 
good  character  are  admitted  to  citizenship  upon 
the  payment  of  $40 ;  and  if  the  foreigner  in- 
tends to  settle  as  a  master  mechanic  hje  must 
be  admitted  a  member  of  the  appropriate  guild. 
If  he  designs  to  engage  in  commercial  pursuits,  a 
payment  of  about  $400  is  required.  In  Ham- 
burg all  who  take  up  their  residence,  except 
Jews,  are  admitted  upon  the  payment  of  a  mod- 
erate sum.  To  do  business,  however,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  a  member  of  some  guild.  In  Lu- 
beok  persons  of  good  oharacter,  who  have  the 
means  of  supporting  themselves,  may  become 
citizens  after  residing  sufficiently  long  to  indi- 
cate an  intention  to  fix  there  their  permanent 
residence.  In  Frankfort-on-the-Main  citizen- 
ship is  conferred  for  public  service,  and  other- 
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wise  obtained  if  the  government  is  satisfied  as 
to  the  good  character  and  ability  of  the  person 
to  support  himself.  When  admitted  in  any  of 
these  free  cities,  the  citizen's  or  burgher's  oath 
is  taken,  equivalent  to  an  oath  of  allegiance. — 
In  Switzerland  every  man,  even  a  native,  is  re- 
garded as  a  vagrant  or  a  man  without  a  home, 
and  chased  from  canton  to  canton,  unless  he  is 
a  citizen  of  some  commune.  This  citizenship 
is  obtained  upon  the  payment  of  the  requisite 
fee  into  the  treasury  of  the  commune.  In  the 
case  of  foreigners,  naturalization  is  granted  by 
the  legislature  in  some  cantons,  in  others 
by  the  executive.  No  period  of  residence  or 
qualification  is  necessary,  but  the  cantons  are 
jealous  of  foreigners  and  disposed  to  be  exclu- 
sive. In  the  aristocratic  cantons  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  but  a  wealthy  man  to  obtain 
naturalization.  In  Ticino  full  citizenship  is 
not  obtained  until  5  years  after  naturalization; 
but  in  Bern,  Vaud,  Zurich,  Geneva,  and  most 
of  the  cantons,  it  is  conferred  when  the  alien  is 
naturalized.  A  citizen  of  any  community  of  one 
of  the  cantons  is  on  an  equal  footing  with  those 
of  any  other  canton.  He  may  reside,  do  busi- 
ness, and  enjoy  every  civil  and  personal  right, 
but  not  political  rights. — In  Portugal  an  appli- 
cation must  be  made  to  the  king  through  the 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  which  is  referred  to 
the  council  of  state.  The  applicant  must  be  over 
25  years  of  age,  have  resided  in  the  country 
two  years,  and  have  the  means  of  subsistence. 
The  residence  for  two  years  is  dispensed  with 
upon  proof  that  he  has  married  a  Portuguese, 
or  been  useful  to  the  state  by  embarking  in 
commerce,  improving  any  branch  of  the  arts, 
or  introducing  any  new  trade,  manufacture,  or 
invention,  or  by  opening  or  improving  a  public 
road ;  and  they  are  generally  dispensed  with  in 
the  case  of  mariners,  as  it  has  been  the  constant 
policy  of  Portugal  to  encourage  foreigners  to 
enter  and  augment  its  marine. — In  Spain,  by 
the  ancient  law  of  the  realm,  no  foreigner 
could  be  naturalized.  The  constitution  of  1 837, 
however,  included  in  its  classification  of  Span- 
ish subjects  those  who  should  receive  letters 
of  naturalization,  and  provided  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  declaratory  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  such  letters  would  be  granted. 
The  present  state  of  the  law  appears  to  be  un- 
settled or  difficult  to  ascertain.  All  that  can  be 
gathered  is  that  5  years'  residence  is  necessary, 
that  the  applicant  must  be  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion,  and  that  the  right  of  a  Spanish 
subject  to  renounce  his  allegiance  is  recognized 
by  law. — In  Sardinia  any  person  who  has  resided 
in  the  country  5  years,  and  has  purchased  real 
estate  or  engaged  in  a  useful  commercial  busi- 
ness, may  apply  to  the  minister  of  justice  to  be 
naturalized.  The  application  is  referred  to  the 
councillors  of  state,  and  if  they  report  favor- 
ably letters  of  naturalization  are  granted,  which 
must  be  signed  by  the  monarch.  These  condi- 
tions must  be  complied  with  in  every  case ;  even 
the  king  has  no  power  to  dispense  with  them. 
In  the  Papal  States,  the  pope  may  naturalize  any 
vol.  xn. — 9 


person  he  thinks  proper.  It  is  a  power,  how- 
ever, but  rarely  exercised.  The  usual  course 
is  to  grant  it  after  5  years'  residence,  in  cases 
where  the  applicant  has  purchased  real  estate, 
or  has  engaged  in  some  useful  commercial 
business.  In  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  pre- 
vious to  the  changes  consummated  in  I860,  the 
king,  as  in  the  Papal  States,  naturalized  whom 
he  thought  proper;  but  the  exercise  of  the 
power  was  very  unusual.  The  general  mode 
was  the  same  as  in  the  Papal  States.  In  Naples 
and  the  Papal  States  none  could  be  admitted 
but  Catholics;  but  in  Sardinia  no  distinction 
is  made  on  the  ground  of  religion.  The  pol- 
icy of  the  several  Italian  states  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  people  are  averse  to  natural- 
izing foreigners.  Every  case,  even  in  Sardinia, 
is  closely  scrutinized.  In  1850,  in  consequence 
of  extensive  emigrations  into  Sardinia  from 
Lombardy,  Naples,  and  the  Papal  States,  a  spe- 
cial act  was  passed  dispensing  with  the  quali- 
fication of  residence  in  respect  to  this  class  of 
Italians ;  but  the  law  has  since  been  repealed. 
In  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  naturalization 
is  granted  without  residence  on  the  payment 
of  $10,  the  republic  engaging  to  give  protec- 
tion for  three  weeks  to  any  naturalized  citizen 
taking  refuge  there. — In  Greece  the  policy 
of  the  government  has  been  absurdly  restric- 
tive. The  course  pursued  with  respect  to  the 
disposition  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  immigra- 
tion and  settlement  of  the  Greeks  of  the  islands 
and  the  Turkish  provinces,  has  been  such  that 
no  encouragement  has  been  held  out  to  this 
large  body  of  the  Hellenic  family  to  quit  the  mis- 
erable and  tottering  empire  in  which  they  have 
been  so  long  oppressed.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  the  population  of  the  kingdom  is  at 
present  but  little  over  a  million,  when  it  might 
have  been  two  or  three  millions  under  a  liberal 
system.  The  3d  article  of  the  constitution  of 
1848  defines  citizens  (nokirai)  to  be  those  who 
have  acquired  or  may  acquire  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  citizen  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom;  and  the  national  assembly  that  form- 
ed the  constitution  passed  a  decree,  to  be  of  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  incorporated  in  that 
instrument,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  the 
government  should  neither  retain  nor  appoint 
to  places  in  the  public  service  those  who  were 
not  embraced  in  the  following  classes :  1,  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  state,  and  those 
who  took  part  in  the  struggle  for  independence 
to  the  end  of  1827,  or  who  came  to  Greece  and 
remained  there  until  the  end  of  that  year,  and 
those  who  took  a  military  and  decisive  part  in 
battles  with  the  enemy  by  sea  or  land  up  to 
1829 ;  2,  those  inhabitants  and  combatants 
of  continental  Greece  or  of  the  islands,  who 
took  up  arms  in  the  war  of  independence,  and 
who  up  to  1887  came  and  established  them- 
selves in  one  of  the  demes  (districts)  of  the 
kingdom;  and  the  descendants  of  the  above 
classes.  Those  who  established  themselves  in 
the  kingdom  between  1827  and  1833,  are  de- 
clared eligible  in  two  years  after  the  publica- 
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tion  of  the  constitution  of  1848;  those  who 
established  themselves  between  1882  and  1888, 
after  8  years;  and  those  from  1837  to  the 
end  of  1848,  the  period  of  the  framing  of  the 
constitution,  after  4  years.  In  addition  to 
this,  by  a  law  subsequently  passed,  a  Greek  by 
birth,  though  not  a  native  of  the  kingdom,  who 
possesses  a  property  qualification  of  100,000 
drachmas  (equivalent  to  $16,000,  a  large  fortune 
for  Greece),  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
povkrj  (chamber  of  representatives)  if  he  has  re- 
sided 6  years  in  the  country,  and  8  years  in  the 
province  for  which  he  is  chosen.  The  number 
of  those  not  of  the  Greek  race  in  the  kingdom 
is  exceedingly  small,  and  we  are  not  informed 
whether  there  has  been  any  legislation  by  which 
they  can  acquire  the  privileges  of  citizens. — 
In  Turkey  the  population  are  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  the  Turks  or  Mohammedans,  the 
ruling  race,  and  the  Rayas,  denominated  "  the 
flock,"  who  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
tribes  are  Christians  or  Jews.  The  Rayas  are 
organized  in  distinct  communities,  having  their 
own  municipal  regulations,  as  Armenians,  Bul- 
garians, Bosnians,  Servians,  Latin  Christians, 
or  Jews,  under  a  recognized  head,  as  a  bishop, 
patriarch,  or  other  ruler,  who  is  responsible 
to  the  sultan  for  the  good  conduct  of  his  com- 
munity. Resident  foreigners  may  become 
members  of  one  of  these  communities  with 
the  consent  of  the  body,  upon  giving  due 
notice  to  the  Porte,  and  when  admitted  are 
entitled  to  the  privileges  and  bound  to  the 
obligations  of  Turkish  subjects.  Foreigners, 
not  members  of  one  of  these  communities,  are 
aliens  and  under  the  protection  of  their  respec- 
tive consuls.  The  Mohammedans  enjoy  great- 
er privileges  than  the  Raya  communities,  and 
foreigners  of  whatever  creed  or  nation  may  be 
received  into  this  class  upon  embracing  Mo- 
hammedanism. Their  naturalization  is  both  a 
civil  ceremony  and  a  religious  rite.  It  consists 
in  going  first  to  the  Porte  or  the  executive 
authority  representing  it,  in  putting  on  the  fez 
cap,  and  making  a  public  declaration  of  faith 
in  the  words :  u  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and 
Mohammed  is  his  prophet;"  and  then  repeating 
the  same  ceremony  in  the  mosque.  Circum- 
cision is  also  a  condition ;  and  when  the  cere- 
mony is  gone  through,  the  proselyte  is  invested 
with  all  the  rights  of  a  native-born  Moham- 
medan subject.  In  Egypt,  Persia,  and  through- 
out all  the  Mohammedan  countries,  natural- 
ization is  effected  in  the  same  way,  either 
by  embracing  Mohammedanism  or  by  being 
formally  admitted  a  member  of  one  of  the 
other  organized  communities. — In  the  Euro- 
pean states,  with  but  a  few  exceptions  which 
have  been  mentioned,  a  naturalized  foreigner 
enjoys  every  civil  and  political  right,  and  may 
hold  the  highest  office.  In  all  of  them  nat- 
uralization is  a  thing  of  rather  unusual  oc- 
currence, the  number  of  foreigners  who  be- 
come permanent  residents  in  any  one  of  them 
being  very  limited.  Those  who  do  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  commercial  pursuits ;  and  as  natu- 


ralization, as  a  general  rule,  is  not  essential  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  trade  or  commerce,  it 
is  but  rarely  applied  for. — In  the  different 
West  India  islands  belonging  to  European  pow- 
ers, the  authority  to  naturalize  is  generally 
vested  in  the  sovereign  or  regulated  by  a  local 
law.  In  the  island  of  Cuba,  by  the  Spanish 
ordinance  of  Oct.  21, 1817,  the  captain-general 
may  grant  letters  of  license  for  domiciliation 
to  all  resident  foreigners,  upon  their  taking  an 
oath  of  fidelity  and  submission  to  the  Law. 
These  letters  entitle  them  to  hold  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  and  to  the  same  protection  in 
their  person  and  property  as  Spanish  subjects ; 
but  for  the  first  5  years  of  domiciliation  they 
cannot  engage  in  trade,  open  a  shop,  or  become 
owners  of  ships  or  vessels,  unless  in  partner- 
ship with  Spanish  subjects.  After  5  years  of 
domiciliation  they  can  become  naturalized. 
They  must  present  their  original  letter  of  li- 
cense to  the  captain-general,  and  avow  their 
intention  to  make  the  island  their  perpetual 
residence ;  and  if  it  appear  after  due  inquiry 
by  the  government  that  they  have  resided 
constantly  on  the  island  for  5  years,  and  are 
of  good  moral  character,  letters  of  naturaliza- 
tion are  granted  to  them  after  they  have  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  Roman  Catholio  religion,  to  the 
crown,  and  to  the  laws,  and  renounced  all  for- 
eign allegiance  to  and  every  privilege  received 
from  any  other  government.  When  thus  nat- 
uralized, they  and  their  legitimate  heirs  and 
descendants  acquire  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  are  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as 
natural-born  subjects.  The  provision,  how- 
ever, in  respect  to  naturalization,  though  still 
in  full  force,  has  become  practically  a  dead  let- 
ter, as  natives  enjoy  but  few  privileges  which 
resident  or  domiciled  foreigners  do  not  possess. 
— In  Hayti,  by  a  modification  of  the  civil  code 
adopted  in  1860,  any  person  who  in  virtue  of 
the  constitution  wishes  to  become  a  citizen  must 
within  a  year  after  his  arrival  make  an  oath 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  renouncing  allegi- 
ance to  every  other  government,  upon  present- 
ing an  official  attestation  of  which  at  the  office 
of  the  president  of  Hayti,  he  receives  from  that 
officer  an  act  recognizing  him  as  a  citizen  of 
the  republic. — In  Mexico  two  years'  residence 
is  required,  and  one  year's  previous  declaration 
of  intention.  This  declaration  is  in  the  form 
of  a  petition  to  the  ayuntcmiento  of  the  place 
where  the  applicant  resides.  Before  he  can  be 
naturalized,  the  applicant  must  prove  before 
the  nearest  circuit  judge  that  he  is  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  and  has  a  trade,  profession,  or 
income  sufficient  to  support  him.  The  docu- 
ments containing  this  proof  must  then  be  laid 
before  the  governor  or  political  chief  of  the  dis- 
trict or  territory,  and,  if  satisfactory,  letters  of 
naturalization  are  granted  by  that  officer  to  the 
applicant  upon  renouncing  his  former  allegiance 
and  swearing  to  support  the  constitution.  Col- 
onists who  settle  new  lands  can  be  naturalized 
a  year  after  they  have  settled,  and  aliens  in  the 
naval  service  upon  taking  the  oath  of  allegi- 
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anoe.  The  right  is  lost  by  accepting  office  or 
by  becoming  naturalized  in  a  foreign  country. 
— In  Brazil  8  years1  previous  residence  is  requi- 
site, after  which  naturalization  is  effected  by  a 
joint  resolution,  which  must  pass  both  cham- 
bers of  the  general  assembly  and  be  affirmed 
by  the  emperor.  By  a  law  passed  in  1860  chil- 
dren of  foreigners  born  in  Brazil  have,  during 
their  minority,  the  political  condition  of  their 
parents;  but  on  reaching  their  majority  they 
acquire  the  rights  and  become  subject  to  the 
duties  of  Brazilian  citizens.  A  Brazilian  wo- 
man marrying  an  alien  follows  his  condition, 
but  upon  becoming  a  widow  is  considered  a 
Brazilian  subject  if  residing  in  Brazil,  or  if,  re- 
turning there,  she  declares  her  intention  to  fix 
her  residence  in  the  country;  and  a  foreign 
woman  marrying  a  Brazilian  has  the  political 
condition  of  her  husband.  In  Peru  and  in  Chili 
5  years1  previous  residence  is  necessary ;  but 
where  an  alien  has  married  a  native,  this  period 
Is  reduced  to  4  years. — In  the  states  of  Central 
America  the  more  general  rule  is,  as  in  Brazil, 
to  naturalize  the  alien  by  a  legislative  act.  In 
Costa  Rica  an  application  must  be  made  to  the 
president  of  the  republic,  accompanied  by  proof 
that  the  petitioner  has  resided  there  6  years, 
of  his  good  conduct  during  that  period,  and 
of  his  having  honest  means  of  subsistence. 
Letters  of  naturalization  are  then  granted  him 
by  the  president  on  his  renouncing  his  previ- 
ous national  allegiance.  In  Honduras  foreign- 
ers are  naturalized  by  acquiring  real  estate  and 
a  residence  of  4  years;  but  if  one  marries  a 
Hondurian  wife  this  period  is  reduced  to  2 
years,  or  a  letter  of  naturalization  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  legislature  for  services  render- 
ed to  the  state,  for  an  important  improvement 
in  agriculture  or  the  arts,  or  for  introducing  a 
new  manufacture  in  the  country.  In  San  Sal- 
vador they  are  naturalized  by  acquiring  real 
estate  and  a  residence  of  5  years,  or  by  con- 
tracting marriage  with  a  Salvadorian  woman 
and  a  residence  of  8  years,  or  by  obtaining 
a  letter  of  naturalization  from  the  legislative 
body  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  causes 
as  in  Honduras.  In  most  of  the  states. of  Cen- 
tral America  naturalization  is  granted  by  the 
legislature  to  resident  foreigners  generally  upon 
application  without  insisting  upon  any  con- 
ditions ;  the  clause  that  it  is  upon  the  ground 
of  important  services  to  the  state,  &c.,  being 
usually  inserted  in  the  letters  of  naturalization 
as  a  mere  matter  of  form. 

NAUDfi,  Gabriel,  a  French  bibliographer, 
born  in  Paris  in  1600,  died  in  Abbeville  in 
1658.  He  studied  medioine  at  Paris,  and  was 
for  some  time  physician  to  Louis  XIII.  After- 
ward he  spent  some  time  at  the  university  of 
Padua,  where  he  obtained  a  diploma  as  doctor 
of  medicine ;  and  subsequently  he  officiated  as 
librarian  of  several  cardinals  in  Rome  and  of 
Mazarin  in  Paris.  Queen  Christina  appointed 
him  in  1652  royal  librarian  at  Stockholm,  but 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  Sweden  on  account 
f      of  his  health,  and  died  on  his  homeward  jour- 


ney to  France.  He  was  a  scholar  of  extensive 
erudition,  and  collected  a  great  number  of  rare 
books  and  MSS.  His  Bwliographia  Politico, 
(Venice,  1688)  was  translated  into  French  in 
1642.  He  wrote  a  number  of  other  works, 
chiefly  on  political  and  bibliographical  subjects. 
A  collection  of  anecdotes  from  his  table  talk 
was  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1708  under 
the  title  of  Naudiana. 

NAUMANN,  Johann  Fbiedbich,  a  German 
ornithologist,  born  in  Ziebigk,  near  KOthen, 
Feb.  14,  1780,  died  in  KGthen,  Aug.  15,  1867. 
His  father  was  Johann  Andreas  Naumann,  a 
well  known  ornithologist,  and  the  son,  after 
attending  school  at  Dessau  from  1700  to  1794, 
returned  home  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  agriculture,  botany,  geology,  and  orni- 
thology. Later  he  turned  his  attention  wholly 
to  the  last  named  science,  especially  to  the  study 
of  the  birds  of  Germany,  and  embodied  his 
observations  in  a  work  entitled  NaturgnchichU 
der  Vogel  DeuUMands  (18  vols.,  Leipsic,  1822- 
'47),  embellished  by  plates,  a  large  number  of 
which  he  himself  engraved ;  and  he  was  the 
author  of  many  other  ornithological  works. 
He  is  considered  the  first  of  German  ornitholo- 
gists, and  the  German  ornithological  society 
named  their  journal  from  him  Naumannia. 

NAUMANN,  Johann  Gottlieb,  a  German 
composer,  born  in  Blasewitz,  near  Dresden,  in 
1741,  died  in  Dresden,  Oct.  28,  1801.  When 
18  years  of  age  he  went  to  Italy,  and  afterward 
settled  in  Venice,  where  he  remained  8  years 
teaching  and  composing  music.  In  1765  he 
returned  to  Dresden,  and  was  appointed  com- 
poser to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Shortly  after 
he  made  a  second  journey  to  Italy,  returning 
in  1769  to  compose  the  opera  of  Clemema  di 
Tito  for  the  marriage  of  the  elector.  In  1772 
he  made  a  third  journey,  and  resided  2  years  at 
Borne,  where  in  18  months  he  composed  5 
operas.  In  his  later  years  he  composed  much 
church  music. — Kabl  Fbiedbich,  a  German 
mineralogist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Dresden,  May  80,  1797.  He  was  educated  at 
Freiberg,  Leipsic,  and  Jena.  After  graduating 
at  Jena  he  returned  to  Freiberg  to  hear  the  lec- 
tures of  Mohs  on  mineralogy,  made  a  scientific 
journey  to  Norway  in  1821  and  1822,  and  em- 
bodied his  observations  in  a  work  entitled  Bei~ 
trdge  vur  Kenntnut  Norwegen*  (2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1824).  In  1826  he  succeeded  Mohs  in  the  chair 
of  crystallography  in  Freiberg,  and  in  1885  was 
also  appointed  professor  of  geognosy.  This 
position  he  held  till  1842,  when  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Leipsic  as  professor  of  mineralogy 
and  geognosy.  He  has  written  much  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  his  profession. 

NAUMBURG,  a  fortified  German  town,  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  situated  on 
the  Saale,  near  the  junction  of  the  Unstrut,  28 
m.  S.  8.  W.  from  Halle ;  pop.  about  16,000.  It 
is  an  active  manufacturing  and  commercial 
town,  but  the  once  famous  fair  of  Naumburg 
has  lost  its  importance.  Among  the  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  remarkable 
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for  its  lofty  towers  and  double  choir,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Wenzel  with  a  famous  picture  of 
Oranach.  An  annual  children's  festival  is  cele- 
brated here,  in  commemoration  of  the  raising 
of  the  siege  by  the  Hussites  under  Procopius, 
which  according  to  tradition  took  place  July 
28,  1482,  in  consequence  of  the  entreaties  of 
the  children  of  Naumburg.  This  event  has 
been  dramatized  in  Kotzebue's  Die  Hvmten 
tor  Naumburg,  but  its  authenticity  has  been 
called  in  question  by  recent  historians.  Several 
treaties  were  concluded  at  Naumburg  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries,  and  the  town  was  of 
great  strategetical  importance  during  the  80 
years'  war  and  the  wars  of  1806  and  1818. 

NAUTILUS,  a  name  applied  to  both  the 
tetrabranchiate  and  dibranchiate  orders  of  the 
cephalopod  mollusks.  In  the  former  the  true 
or  pearly  nautilus  is  the  best  known  species 
of  the  only  living  genus  representing  the  ex- 
tinct chambered  shells  (such  as  ammonites, 
orthoceratites,  turrilites,  &c.)  which  abounded 
during  the  primary  and  secondary  geological 
ages ;  in  the  latter  belongs  the  nautilus  of  the 
ancients  (the  paper  nautilus  of  the  moderns), 
more  properly  called  argonaut.  For  the  char- 
acters of  the  class  and  orders  see  Molltjsca. — 
The  genus  rumtilm  (Linn.)  has  a  discoid,  sym- 
metrical, univalve  shell,  with  simple  aperture, 
sutures,  and  siphuncle.  The  organization  of 
the  pearly  nautilus  {N.  pompilius,  linn.)  was 
first  made  known  in  Prof.  Owen's  celebrated 
memoir  in  1882;  and  afterward  by  Gray, 
Grant,  De  Blainville,  Valenciennes,  and  Hux- 
ley, the  last  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Lin- 
naaan  Society  of  London,"  vol.  iii.  No.  9,  for 
Aug.  1858.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  body, 
containing  the  viscera,  is  soft,  smooth,  and 
adapted  to  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  shell ; 
the  anterior  is  muscular,  including  the  organs 
of  sense  and  locomotion,  and  can  be  retracted 
within  the  shell ;  the  mantle  is  very  thin  be- 
hind, and  prolonged  through  the  calcareous 
tube  of  the  occupied  chamber  as  a  membra- 
nous siphon,  and  through  all  the  divisions  of  the 
shell  to  the  central  nucleus ;  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  "head  is  a  broad  triangular  muscular 
hood,  the  back  part  excavated  for  the  involut- 
ed convexity  of  the  shell,  protecting  the  head 
when  retracted,  and  used  as  a  foot  for  creeping 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  the  shell  upper- 
most On  each  side  of  the  head  are  20  perfo- 
rated digitated  processes  of  a  conical  form,  each 
containing  a  long  finely  ringed  tentacle,  whose 
inner  surface  is  closely  set  with  narrow  trans- 
verse plates;  the  eyes,  large  and  prominent, 
are  placed  on  short  pedicels  on  the  side  of  the 
head  behind  the  cogitations;  the  subocular 
processes  have  no  tentacles,  and  are  rudimen- 
tary external  ears,  their  cavity  extending  to 
the  auditory  capsule.  The  mouth  has  2  horny 
mandibles,  like  the  beak  of  a  parrot  reversed, 
the  lower  overlapping  the  upper,  moving  ver- 
tically, and  implanted  in  thick  muscular  walls ; 
the  surrounding  circular  fleshy  lip  has  4  labial 
processes,  each  pierced  by  12  canals,  contain- 


ing each  a  small  retractile  tentacle,  making, 
with  the  88  digital  and  4  ophthalmic,  90  ten- 
tacles on  and  around  the  head.  The  internal 
cartilaginous  skeleton  is  confined  to  the  lower 
surface  of  the  head,  a  part  of  the  cephalic  ner- 
vous system  being  protected  in  a  groove  on  its 
upper  surface,  and  the  2  great  muscles  which 
fix  the  body  to'  the  shell  are  attached  to  it. 
The  funnel  is  very  muscular,  and  is  the  princi- 
pal organ  of  free  locomotion,  the  animal  being 
propelled  backward  by  a  succession  of  jerks 
occasioned  by  the  reaction  of  the  ejected  re- 
spiratory currents  against  the  surrounding 
water.  The  capacious  crop  opens  into  an  oval 
muscular  gizzard ;  the  intestine  terminates  in 
the  branchial  cavity  near  the  base  of  the  fun- 
nel ;  the  liver  is  bulky,  and  the  bile  is  derived 
from  arterial  blood ;  there  is  no  ink  gland.  Sea 
water  is  admitted  into  the  pericardium;  the 
branchiae  are  2  pairs,  without  branchial  hearts, 
the  larger  branchia  supporting  48  vascular 
folded  plates  on  each  side,  the  smaller  86 ;  the 
large  veins  near  the  heart  have  clusters  of  fol- 
licles attached  to  them,  according  to  Owen 
seeming  to  be  homologous  with  the  so  called 
renal  glands  of  lower  mollusks ;  by  some  they 
are  considered  as  diverticula  to  relieve  the  cir- 
culation during  the  varying  pressures  to  which 
the  animal  is  subjected.  The  tongue  is  fur- 
nished with  numerous  papilla?  and  spines.  The 
nautilus,  though  the  lowest  of  the  cephalopoda, 
offers  a  nearer  approach  to  the  vertebrate  type 
than  does  any  other  articulate,  in  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  the  organs,  the  larger  proportion 
of  muscle,  the  increased  bulk  and  concentration 
of  the  nervous  centres  in  and  near  the  head, 
in  the  vertical  opposition  of  the  jaws,  in  the 
gnrtatory  papilla?  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the 
cartilaginous  cephalic  skeleton.  The  food  of 
the  nautilus  consists  of  other  mollusks  and  of 
crustaceans,  showing  that  its  natural  habitat  is 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  creeps  about 
shell  upward.  The  parts  of  the  shell  progres- 
sively vacated  during  the  growth  of  the  ani- 
mal are  successively  partitioned  off -into  air- 
tight chambers  by  thin  smooth  plates  concave 
toward,  the  opening,  with  sinuous  margins, 
growing  from  the  circumference  toward  the 
centre,  and  pierced  by  the  membranous  siphon. 
The  young  animal,  before  the  shell  becomes 
camerated,  cannot  rise  from  the  bottom ;  but 
the  older  ones  can  come  to  the  surface  by 
changes  in  the  expansion  of  the  soft  parts,  by 
a  slight  vacuum  produced  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  occupied  chamber,  and,  according  to 
some,  by  the  exhalation  of  some  light  gas  into 
the  deserted  chambers ;  they  rise  in  the  water 
as  a  balloon  does  in  the  air,  with  the  ability 
also  of  directing  the  motions  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  means  of  the  funnel ;  they  float  at  the 
surface  shell  upward,  and  sink  quickly  by  re- 
versing the  shell.  The  proportion  of  the  air 
chambers  to  the  dwelling  chamber  is  such  that 
the  shell  is  nearly  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as 
the  water ;  the  siphon  communicates  with  the 
pericardium,  and  is  probably  filled  with  fluid 
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from  that  cavity ;  it  conducts  small  vessels  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  shell,  and  perhaps  for  secretory 
purposes.  A  large  and  perfect  shell  will  weigh 
6  or  7  oz.,  and  the  soft  parts  5  or  6  oz.  more ; 
the  exterior  crust  of  the  shell  is  whitish  with 
fawn-colored  streaks  and  bands,  and  the  inte- 
rior has  a  beautiful  pearly  lustre,  and  is  in  re- 
quest by  cabinet  makers  and  jewellers ;  by  re- 
moving the  external  coat  by  acids,  the  pearly 
surface  is  readily  exposed,  and  shells  thus 
treated  and  richly  engraved  were  formerly 
highly  prized  as  ornaments  for  the  mantlepiece 
and  sideboard.  This  species  is  so  common  in 
the  8.  Pacific,  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  they  are  carried  by  the  winds  and  cur- 
rents to  the  island  shores,  where  they  are  used, 
when  smoke-dried,  for  food;  in  the  Papuan 
archipelago  the  shells  are  used  as  common 
utensils ;  they  are  found  from  the  Persian  gulf 
and  Indian  ocean  to  the  Chinese  seas  and  the 
Pacific.  In  the  umbilicated  nautilus  (K  urn- 
bilieatuA,  Lester)  the  last  whorl  of  the  shell 
does  not  envelope  and  conceal  the  others ;  the 
shape  is  ventricose,  the  surface  reticulated,  and 
the  color  dusky  smoky,  with  numerous  delicate 
chestnut  flammules  (5  to  the  inch).  In  the 
jV.  Mcrobieulatus  (Soland.),  like  the  last  from  the 
3.  Pacific,  the  surface  is  smooth  and  shining, 
the  color  ochreous,  with  3  chestnut  flammules 
to  the  inch,  and  the  sides  undulated  with 
distinct  waves.  A  nautilus  extended  in  a 
straight  line  would  be  a  shell  like  a  fossil 
orthoceratite ;  in  the  ammonites  the  shell  is 
coiled  as  in  the  nautilus,  but  is  strengthened 
by  arched  ribs  and  dome-shaped  elevations  on 
the  convex  surface. — The  paper  nautilus  or 
argonaut  belongs  to  the  octopod  group  of  the 
dibranchiate  cephalopoda,  or  to  the  acetdbuli- 
ftra  of  D'Orbi^ny,  from  the  arms  being  pro- 
vided with  sucking  disks.  The  argonaut  differs 
from  the  true  nautilus  in  the  arms  of  larger 
size  and  more  complicated  structure,  partially 
connected  by  membrane  at  the  base;  in  the 
larger  and  more  complex  eyes,  not  peduncu- 
lated but  lodged  in  orbits ;  in  the  gills  being 
only  2  in  number,  each  with  a  branchial  heart; 
in  the  funnel  being  an  entire  tube ;  and  in  the 
presence  of  an  ink  gland  and  bag  for  its  secre- 
tion. In  the  genus  arganauta  (Xinn.),  in  the 
females,  which  alone  have  a  shell  as  an  egg  re- 
ceptacle, the  1st  or  dorsal  pair  of  the  8  arms 
are  dilated  into  broad  thin  membranes,  which 
secrete  and  sustain  the  very  light,  paper-like, 
calcareous,  symmetrical,  and  single-chambered 
shell ;  like  the  other  arms,  these  are  provided 
with  2  rows  of  suctorial  disks,  extending  around 
the  whole  circumference,  by  means  of  which 
the  animal  retains  the  shell  in  position ;  the  6 
non-palmated  arms  serve  as  organs  of  prehen- 
sion, of  locomotion,  as  the  animal  drags  itself 
along  the  bottom  or  climbs  the  rocks  in  search 
of  food,  and  as  anchors ;  the  shell,  as  in  the 
nautilus,  is  carried  above  the  body.  The  arms 
are  attached  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  cephalic 
cartilage;  the  suckers  are  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  animal,  which  can  fasten  or 


relax  them  instantly.  Swimming  is  effected  in 
a  retrograde  manner  by  the  ejected  currents 
from  the  funnel.  The  skin  is  soft  and  tender, 
and  includes  a  great  number  of  cells  contain- 
ing pigment  matter  of  different  colors,  whose 
contractions  and  expansions,  with  the  surface 
movements,  give  it  a  remarkable  power  of 
rapidly  changing  its  tints.  There  is  .no  inter- 
nal shell,  and  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the 
external  shell  is  peculiar  to  the  female,  and  is 
only  an  incubating  and  protective  nest  for  the 
eggs ;  it  is  not  the  homologue  of  the  internal 
rudimentary  shell  of  the  outtle  fish,  nor  of  the 
external  chambered  shell  of  the  nautilus,  but 
rather  answers  to  the  cocoon  of  leeches  and 
other  articulates,  or  to  the  egg-float  of  the 
delicate  gasteropod  janthina;  the  eggs  are  at- 
tached by  thread-like  stalks  to  the  involuted 
spire  of  the  shell,  behind  and  beneath  the  bodv 
of  the  female.  The  best  known  species,  the  A. 
argo  (Linn.),  inhabits  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
Indian  oceans,  and  the  Mediterranean,  espe- 
cially about  Sicily.  In  the  last  named  locality 
Madame  Power  made  the  experiments  which 
determined  that  the  argonaut  is  the  maker  of 
its  own  shell,  and  not  a  parasitio  occupant  like 
the  hermit  crab ;  this  question  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  animal  has  no  muscular  or  other 
attachment  to  the  shell,  and  has  been  known 
voluntarily  to  quit  it,  and  survive  in  captivity 
a  considerable  time  without  any  attempt  to  re- 
turn to  it ;  it  also  repairs  the  shell  when  broken 
by  the  agency  of  the  palmated  arms.  For  an 
account  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  para- 
sitism (among  the  advocates  of  the  former 
being  De  Lamarck,  Leach,  De  Blainville,  Brod- 
erip,  and  Sowerby,  and  among  those  of  the 
latter*-  Cuvier.  Duvernoy,  Ferussac,  and  D'Or- 
bigny),  and  tor  an  extensive  bibliography  on 
this  animal,  see  "Proceedings  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,"  vol.  v.  pp.  SGQ-'Sl 
(1856).  Leach,  who  considered  the  animal  a 
parasite,  described  it  as  the  genus  ocythoe.  The 
sexes  are  distinct  ;•  the  specimens  usually  found 
are  all  females,  the  males  having  been  until  re- 
cently described  as  parasites  under  the  name 
of  hectocotylus ;  this  is  a  worm-like  body,  re- 
sembling the  arm  of  a  cuttle  fish,  the  under 
surface  bordered  with  40  or  50  pairs  of  alter- 
nating suckers ;  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  a 
parasitic  annelid,  it  is  now  known  to  be  the 
spermatophorous  arm  of  the  male  argonaut, 
deciduous  during  sexual  congress,  and  attach- 
ing itself  within  the  mantle  of  the  female ;  in 
this  genus  it  is  the  8d  arm  of  the  left  side 
which  is  thus  deojduous  and  hollowed  for  the 
spermatic  receptacle.  The  male  argonaut  has 
no  shell  and  no  palmated  arms,  and  is  only 
about  \  of  the  size  of  the  female.  The  argo- 
naut, according  to  Rang,  rises  to  the  surface 
shell  upward,  turning  it  downward  when  it 
floats  on  the  water ;  by  retracting  the  6  arms 
within  the  shell  and  placing  the  palmated  ones 
on  the  outside,  it  can  quickly  sink,  explaining 
why  the  animal  is  so  rarely  taken  with  the 
shell.    There  is  a  specimen  of  this  rare  animal 
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in  BoetoiLbelonging  to  the  family  of  the  late 
Dr.  J.  0.  Warren.  The  shell  is  flexible  in  the 
water,  bnt  very  fragile  when  dry ;  a  specimen, 
the  largest  known,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Boston 
society  of  natural  history,  is  10  inches  long,  6| 
broad,  and  the  opening  4  inches  wide ;  this  cost 
the  donor  $500.  Many  species  of  the  genus  are 
described. 

NAUVOO,  a  town  of  Hancock  co.,  111.,  on 
a  bend  of  the  Mississippi  river,  near  the  head 
of  the  lower  rapids,  52  m.  above  Quincy  and 
220  m.  above  St.  Louis ;  pop.  in  1857  estimated 
at  8,000.  It  was  founded  by  the  Mormons  in 
1840,  and  contained  about  15,000  inhabitants 
at  the  time  of  their  expulsion  in  1846  by  the 
neighboring  people.  The  city  was  regularly 
laid  out  with  broad  streets  crossing  at  right 
angles,  and  the  houses  were  built  generally  of 
logs,  with  a  few  frame  and  brick  buildings  in- 
terspersed. A  temple  180  feet  long  by  00  wide 
was  erected  of  polished  limestone.  The  bap- 
tistery was  in  the  basement,  and  held  a  large 
stone  basin  supported  by  12  colossal  oxen.  In 
1848  this  building  was  set  on  fire  by  an  incen- 
diary, and  all  destroyed  except  the  walls,  which 
on  May  27,  1850,  were  overthrown  by  a  tor- 
nado. For  a  few  years  subsequent  to  1850, 
Nauvoo  was  the  abode  of  M.  Cabet,  the  French 
communist,  and  a  few  followers. 

NAVAJOES,  a  branch  of  the  great  Apache 
tribe  of  Indians  in  the  territory  of  New  Mexi- 
co. They  occupy  a  district  between  the  rivers 
San  Juan  and  Little  Colorado,  tributaries  of  the 
Colorado,  but  make  frequent  incursions  into 
the  Mexican  settlements  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
where  they  commit  great  depredations,  carry- 
ing off  thousands  of  horses,  mules,  and  sheep. 
In  1846  an  expedition  under  Col.  Doniphan 
was  sent  against  them,  which  resulted  in  a 
treaty  of  very  brief  duration.  In  1849  Col. 
Washington  marched  against  them,  and  reach- 
ed the  cation  de  Chelle,  a  fastness  among  the 
mountains  exceedingly  difficult  to  approach, 
where  a  second  treaty  was  made.  But  the 
murder  of  some  of  their  people  by  the  Mexi- 
cans led  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities  on  their 
part,  which  was  not  quieted  until  Col.  Sumner 
with  a  strong  force  once  more  entered  their 
stronghold  in  1851,  and  constructed  at  Can  on - 
cito  Bonito,  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  a 
strong  military  post  which  he  called  Fort  De- 
fiance. From  this  fort  Col.  Sumner  marched 
with  6  companies  of  dragoons  and  a  battery  of 
artillery  against  the  Navajoes;  but,  although 
several  skirmishes  took  place  between  them, 
the  Indians  avoided  a  general  fight.  Finding 
the  troops  had  permanently  established  them- 
selves in  their  country,  the  Navajoes  soon  after 
approached  the  fort  in  a  formidable  body  and 
solicited  an  interview.  It  was  at  once  granted, 
and  resulted  in  an  agreement  on  their  part  to 
cease  hostilities  and  depredations  against  the 
troops  of  the  United  States,  the  citizens  of 
New  Mexico,  and  the  pueblas  of  Tunice  and 
Moqui.  Since  that  time  these  Indians  have 
conducted  themselves  better  toward  the  troops, 


but  their  depredations  continue  on  the  Bio 
Grande.  Major  Backus,  who  was  in  command 
at  Fort  Defiance  for  a  year,  does  not  place  so 
low  an  estimate  as  some  others  on  this  people. 
In  a  communication  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft  he  says: 
u  As  a  nation  they  do  not  deserve  the  charac- 
ter given  them  by  the  people  of  New  Mexico. 
From  the  period  of  their  earliest  history,  the 
Mexicans  have  injured  and  oppressed  them  to 
the  extent  of  their  power ;  and  because  these 
Indians  have  redressed  their  own  wrongs,  the 
Mexicans  have  represented  them  as  a  nation  of 
thieves  and  assassins."  These  people  were 
formerly  represented  by  the  hunters  and  trap- 
pers as  considerably  advanced  in  civilization, 
cultivating  the  soil,  and  dwelling  in  large 
houses;  an  error  into  which  they  doubtless  fell 
by  supposing  them  to  belong  to  the  Pueblo 
tribes  which  really  possess  these  arts.  The 
language  of  the  Navajoes  clearly  identifies  them 
as  belonging  to  the  Apache  family,  and  for  the 
advances  they  have  made  in  the  arts  they  are 
no  doubt  indebted  to  the  Moqui,  Zufti,  and  other 
Pueblo  tribes  near  them.  They  cultivate  to  a 
limited  extent,  by  artificial  irrigation,  the  rich 
soil  in  the  valleys  where  they  have  fixed  resi- 
dences, with  rude  and  very  primitive  imple- 
ments of  their  own  manufacture.  They  raise 
corn,  pumpkins,  and  melons,  and  a  little  wheat 
They  also  raise  horses,  sheep,  and  a  few  horned 
cattle  and  goats;  but  the  largest  additions  to 
their  stock  of  sheep  and  mules  are  by  stealing 
from  the  settlements  near  the  Rio  Grande. 
This,  the  Indian  agents  assert,  is  not  done  by 
the  tribe  at  large,  or  even  countenanced  by 
it,  but  by  bad  men  of  the  tribe  whose  move- 
ments the  chiefs  cannot  control.  They  manu- 
facture their  own  blankets  and  other  articles 
for  clothing,  from  wool  taken  from  their  own 
sheep,  some  of  which  are  of  a  superior  texture, 
and  command  from  $25  to  $50  in  the  shops 
of  Santa  Fe  and  £1  Paso.  These  blankets  are 
much  sought  after  both  by  Americans  and  Mexi- 
cans, who  wear  them  as  serapes.  Cotton  blank- 
ets are  also  found  among  them,  but  these  are 
made  by  the  Pueblo  tribes  further  south,  who 
raise  their  cotton.  Unlike  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
who  live  in  well  built  houses  of  adobe  or  stone, 
the  Navajoes  dwell  in  rude  wigwams  construct- 
ed with  poles  and  branches  of  trees,  and  often 
in  the  caverns  and  fissures  so  common  in  the 
rocky  cations  (defiles)  of  their  country.  As 
often  as  they  change  their  grazing  grounds, 
they  repair  and  reoccupy  some  deserted  lodge, 
but  never  one  in  which  a  person  has  died.  In 
the  winter  they  remove  to  the  south,  where 
there  is  little  snow  and  better  pasturage  for 
their  animals.  The  Navajo  almost  lives  on 
horseback ;  and  few  men  equal  him  in  the  man- 
agement of  that  animal.  There  are  individuals 
among  them  who  own  from  400  to  500  horses, 
many  of  which  are  worth  from  $50  to  $500 
each,  and  some  will  command  a  higher  price. 
Major  Backus,  who  spent  some  years  there, 
was  informed  by  U.  S.  officers  who  attended  a 
gathering  of  them,  that  they  saw  at  least  2,000 
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horses  near  Oienega  Juanito,  feeding  on  the 
plain  under  the  charge  of  herdsmen,  and  that 
in  addition  at  least  600  Indians  were  mounted 
during  the  whole  day  and  night.  Col.  Eaton 
of  the  U.  S.  army,  who  was  also  among  this 
people,  has  a  very  low  estimate  of  them,  con- 
sidering them  the  rudest,  least  intelligent,  and 
least  civilized  of  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  he  has 
ever  seen.  Such  progress  as  they  have  made 
he  thinks  is  owing  to  their  intercourse  with 
the  Spanish  population  in  New  Mexico.  The 
government  of  this  people  is  patriarchal 
u  There  are  rich  men  among  them,"  says  Major 
Backus,  "  whose  possessions  consist  of  large 
herds  of  horses  and  sheep.  Every  d>ove  and 
herd  is  necessarily  attended  by  herders ;  hence, 
every  man  has  many  dependants,  who  are  obe- 
dient to  his  will  in  peace  or  war.  The  only 
elective  office  among  them  is  that  of  war  chief, 
and  such  office,  I  believe,  expires  with  the  oc- 
casion that  created  it.  Every  rich  Navajo  may 
be  considered  the  chief  of  his  clan,  or  of  his 
own  dependants ;  and  these  clans  are  usually 
friendly  with  each  other,  and  make  cause  against 
a  common  enemy.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  many  who  recognize  no  leader,  and  who 
live  like  vagabonds,  stealing  indiscriminately, 
as  occasion  offers,  from  friends  and  foes.9'  Mr. 
Merriwether,  the  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico, 
in  his  report  for  1864  states  that  "  there  is  one 
band  of  the  Navajoes  who  have  separated 
themselves  from  their  tribe,  and  removed  east- 
ward to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Utahs  and 
Jicarillas,"  who  have  committed  the  depreda- 
tions referred  to.  Like  all  other  Indians,  the 
Navajoes  are  very  superstitious.  They  never 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  gray  squirrel,  yet  delight  in 
that  of  the  prairie  dog.  Their  weapons  of  war 
are  the  lance  and  bow  and  arrows,  the  former 
very  long  and  pointed  with  a  sharp  flint  or 
iron.  Their  arrows  are  also  pointed,  and  are 
discharged  with  great  precision.  They  use  a 
shield  made  of  raw  hide,  which  is  almost  im- 
pervious to  a  musket  ball.  On  their  heads 
they  wear  a  sort  of  cap  made  of  deer  skin, 
crowned  with  feathers,  which  much  resembles 
an  ancient  helmet.  A  Navajo  in  full  costume, 
with  his  bow,  arrows,  lance,  and  shield,  is  a 
very  warlike-looking  character.  The  young 
women  are  considered  the  property  of  their 
parents  until  they  marry.  Prior  to  the  mar- 
riage, a  contract  is  made  between  the  groom 
and  the  father  of  the  girl.  The  usual  consider- 
ation paid  is  6  or  6  horses,  but  for  a  girl  of 
superior  beauty  and  accomplishments  12  and 
even  16  horses  are  obtained.  A  woman  may 
leave  her  husband  for  sufficient  cause.  They 
do  not  maintain  a  high  character  for  chastity. 
Mr.  Gregg  estimates  this  tribe  at  10,000  souls, 
which  Major  Backus  believes  does  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  truth ;  while  Governor  Bent, 
in  a  communication  to  the  government  in  1846, 
estimates  them  at  7,000. 

NA  V  ARETTE,  or  Navabbbtk,  Juan  Fernaw- 
dkz,  gurnamed  El  Mudo  (the  Mute),  a  Spanish 
artist,  born  in  Logrono  in  1626,  died  in  Toledo, 


March  28, 1679.  He  was  of  noble  parentage. 
In  his  third  year  he  lost  his  hearing  from  severe 
illness,  and  in  consequence  his  speech  also.  He 
studied  painting  in  the  monastery  of  the  Hie- 
ronymites  at  Estrella,  and  afterward  in  Florence, 
Rome,  Naples,  and  Milan,  spending  some  time 
at  Venice  as  a  pupil  of  Titian.  In  1668  he  was 
appointed  painter  to  the  king  of  Spain.  He 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  sacred  subjects,  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  works  are  in  the  Escu- 
rial.  Navarette  was  well  versed  in  sacred  and 
profane  history  and  mythology  as  well  as  in 
the  science  and  literature  of  his  art.  He  could 
read  and  write  well,  and  expressed  his  ideas 
to  others,  by  means  of  signs,  with  great  clear- 
ness. Lope  de  Vega  speaks  of  him  as  the  Span- 
ish artist  who  was  best  able  to  cope  with  his 
Italian  rivals. 

NA VARINO,  or  Neooastbo,  a  fortified  town 
of  Greece,  in  the  Morea,  at  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  bay  of  Navarino,  5  m.  N.  from  Modon, 
and  8  m.  from  Old  Navarino,  which  stands  on 
the  N.  coast  of  the  bay,  near  the  ruins  of  Mes- 
senian  Fylos ;  pop.  about  2,000.  It  has  a  cita- 
del, situated  on  a  nigh  rock.  The  chief  objects 
of  interest  are  the  remains  of  an  old  aqueduct, 
and  some  antique  marble  pillars  adorning  the 
front  of  the  principal  mosque.  The  bay  of  Na- 
varino is  about  8  m.  long  and  2  m.  wide,  with 
from  12  to  26  fathoms  of  water.  It  is  shut  in 
by  the  island  of  Sphacteria  or  Sphagia,  famous 
for  the  victory  achieved  there  by  the  Athenian 
Cleon  over  the  Spartans,  426  B.  O.  The  scene 
of  Byron's  "  Oorsair"  is  said  to  be  laid  in  the 
same  island,  which  has  always  been  a  notorious 
resort  of  pirates.  Here,  on  Oct.  20,  1827,  the 
combined  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Turk- 
ish-Egyptian fleet,  which  greatly  promoted  the 
success  of  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  in- 
dependence. 

NAVARRE  (Span.  JVofwwra),  an  administra- 
tive province  and  captain-generalcy  in  the  N. 
E.  of  Spain,  between  Aragon,  Old  Oastile,  and 
Biscay,  bounded  N.  by  France  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, E.  by  the  provinces  of  Huesca  and  Sara- 
gossa,  S.  by  Saragossa  and  Logrono,  and  W. 
by  Alava  and  Guipuzcoa;  area  about  2,600  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  808,622.  The  country  gen- 
erally is  intersected  by  small  mountain  ranges 
projecting  southward  from  the  Pyrenees ;  but 
near  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  southern  frontier,  there  are  wide  and 
fertile  plains.  Beside  that  river,  Navarre  is 
watered  by  its  tributary,  the  Aragon,  which, 
coming  from  the  N.  E.,  receives  several  smaller 
streams,  running  due  S.  from  the  mountains, 
and  toward  the  N.  W.  by  the  upper  Bidassoa, 
which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Biscay.  While  the 
mountainous  region  is  bleak,  cold,  and  unsuit- 
able for  tillage,  the  valleys  are  fertile  in  wheat, 
maize,  barley,  and  oats.  Hemp,  flax,  oil,  wine, 
and  liquorice  are  also  produced ;  but  both  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  in  Navarre  are  yet 
in  a  very  backward  state.  The  facilities  fer 
trade  are  inconsiderable;  the  canal  of  Aragon, 
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which  connects  Tudela  and  Saragossa,  is  the 
principal  means  of  intercourse  with  the  ad- 
joining provinces  on  the  E.,  while  the  high 
road  from  Pampehma  to  Madrid  is  the  thor- 
oughfare toward  the  S. ;  bat  Navarre  will  soon 
have  its  share  in  the  railroad  improvements 
now  going  on  in  the  peninsula.  It  communi- 
cates directly  with  France  through  mountain 
passes  or  defiles,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
is  that  of  Roncesvalles,  where  the  army  of 
Charlemagne  was  defeated,  and  the  reputed 
scene  of  the  death  of  Roland.  In  the  moun- 
tains, beside  the  Pyrenean  limestone,  jasper 
and  marble  occur  in  large  beds;  there  are 
several  if  on  mines,  and  one  of  copper,  nu- 
merous thermal  springs,  and  a  quarry  of  rock 
salt  at  Voltierra.  The  forest  trees  of  the 
Pyrenees,  chiefly  consisting  of  pines,  beeches, 
oaks,  and  chestnuts,  furnish  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  building  timber.  Wolves,  wild  boars, 
foxes,  and  wild  cats  are  found  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  principal  occupation  of  the  people 
is  pasturing  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle.  Wool, 
grain,  and  wine  are  the  chief  exports,  and  silk 
and  cotton  fabrics  and  colonial  produce  the 
most  important  imports.  The  Navarrese  are 
tall  and  well  formed,  and  evince  an  independ- 
ent spirit  and  great  attachment  to  their  reli- 
gion and  ancient  privileges.  The  Oastilian 
language  is  generally  used  among  them ;  but 
the  Basque  is  spoken  in  the  N.  and  W.  districts. 
Capital,  Pampeluna. — This  province,  which  is 
sometimes  termed  Upper  Navarre,  once  formed 
a  kingdom,  in  conjunction  with  Lower  Navarre, 
which  is  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Pyrenees,  within  the  limits  of  France.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  Christian  principalities  founded 
after  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs,  and 
in  fact,  although  occasionally  overrun  by  those 
invaders,  was  never  subdued.  It  acknowledged 
for  a  while  the  supremacy  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  immediate  successor,  Louis  le  D6bonnaire; 
but  in  881,  under  Count  Aznar,  it  vindicated 
its  independence,  which  was  sanctioned  in  887 
by  the  diet  of  Tribur.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century,  under  Sancho  III.,  surnamed  the 
Great,  its  limits  were  considerably  enlarged ; 
and  it  was  for  a  while  the  most  powerful 
among  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain.  In 
1234  it  fell  by  inheritance  to  Thibault,  count 
of  Champagne,  whose  granddaughter  Jeanne 
in  1278  married  Philip  the  Fair  of  France; 
and  on  the  accession  of  that  prince  to  the 
throne  in  1285,  Navarre  was  united  to  France. 
This  union  lasted  48  years ;  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Philip  VI.  of  Valois,  Navarre  returned 
to  its  own  sovereigns.  Jeanne,  the  daughter 
of  Louis  X.  of  France,  the  lawful  heiress, 
brought  the  Navarrese  crown  to  the  house  of 
Evreux,  from  which,  by  intermarriage,  it  passed 
in  succession  to  the  houses  of  Aragon  in  1425, 
of  Foix  in  1479,  and  finally  of  Albret  in  1484. 
The  whole  of  Spanish  Navarre  was  in  1512 
seized  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  king  of 
Aragon ;  and  henceforth  the  kingdom  was  lim- 
ited to  the  small  district  known  as  French  or 


Lower  Navarre.    By  the  marriage  of  Duke 
Antoine  to  Jeanne  d'Albret  Navarre  was  ac- 

2uired  by  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  their  son 
[enry  of  Navarre,  in  1589,  inherited  the  throne 
of  France.  His  successors,  until  1830,  styled 
themselves  kings  of  France  and  Navarre. 

NAVARRETE,  Domengo  Fehnandkz,  a 
Spanish  missionary,  born  in  Penafiel,  died  in 
St.  Domingo  in  1689.  He  joined  the  Domini- 
can order,  and  in  1647  was  sent  to  the  Philip- 
pine islands,  where  he  became  professor  of 
theology  in  the  college  of  Manila.  Subse- 
quently visiting  China,  he  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  the  empire,  and  was  for  some  years 
superior  pf  his  order  in  that  region ;  but  dur- 
ing a  persecution  he  was  apprehended  and  sent 
to  Canton,  whence  he  escaped  to  Macao,  took 
ship  for  Europe,  and  reached  home  in  1673. 
In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Rome,  and  pro- 
tested to  the  pope  against  the  policy  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  China,  whom  he  accused 
of  accommodating  themselves  more  than  was 
lawful  to  the  customs  of  the  natives.  In  1678 
he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  St  Domingo. 
He  published  Tratado*  historicos,  politico*,  etki- 
cos,  y  religions  de  la  monorchia  as  China  (foL, 
Madrid,  1676).  A  second  volume  of  this  work, 
relating  mainly  to  the  disputes  between  the 
Jesuit  and  Dominican  missionaries,  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  inquisition,  and  a  third  was 
written  but  never  printed. 

NAVARRETE,  Mabtino  Febnakdkz,  a 
Spanish  historian,  born  in  Abalos,  Old  Castile, 
Nov.  9, 1765,  died  in  Madrid,  Oct.  8, 1844.  He 
was  educated  at  Vergara,  and  in  1780  entered 
the  navy  as  a  midshipman.  He  cruised  with 
the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  English  channel  in  1781, 
was  present  at  the  attack  on  Gibraltar  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  the  Spanish  floating 
batteries  in  Sept.  1782,  and  afterward  served 
against  the  Moors  and  Algerines.  In  1789, 
being  compelled  to  quit  active  service  on  account 
of  his  health,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Span- 
ish government  to  compile  from  the  national 
archives  a  collection  of  documents  on  the  his- 
tory of  Spanish  maritime  discovery.  He  in- 
terrupted nis  labors  to  return  to  sea  when  war 
was  declared  with  France,  and  remained  afloat 
until  he  was  appointed  in  1797  to  a  post  in  the 
ministry  of  marine.  On  the  French  invasion 
he,  retired  to  Seville,  refusing  to  accept  office 
under  Joseph  Bonaparte.  In  1823  he  was 
made  chief  of  the  hydrographies!  department) 
and  for  many  years  exercised  a  great  influence 
over  Spanish  naval  affairs,  and  was  the  virtual 
head  of  the  admiralty.  In  the  mean  time  he 
had  applied  himself  with  unabated  zeal  to  lit- 
erary labors,  proposed  the  new  system  of  or- 
thography adopted  by  the  Spanish  academy  in 
its  dictionary,  contributed  to  the  transactions 
of  the  academy  of  history  and  the  academy  of 
San  Fernando,  of  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
secretary,  and  wrote  a  uLife  of  Cervantes" 
(Madrid,  1819).  The  first  2  volumes  of  the 
great  work  to  which  he  devoted  the  best  part 
of  his  life  were  published  at  Madrid  in  1825, 
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under  the  title  of  a  "  Collection  of  the  Voyages 
and  Maritime  Discoveries  made  by  the  Span- 
iards since  the  Close  of  the  15th  Century."  The 
8d  appeared  in  1829,  and  the  4th  and  5th  in 
1887.  The  6th  and  7th  were  left  unfinished 
at  the  author's  death.  The  first  2  volumes  are 
devoted  to  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  con- 
cerning whom  they  brought  to  light  an  im- 
mense wealth  of  information,  consisting  of  let- 
ters, public  documents,  Ac.,  whioh  were  the 
basis  of  Washington  living's  "  life  of  Colum- 
bus." The  collection,  though  invaluable  as  a 
source  of  history,  has  no  pretension  to  being  a 
connected  narrative,  and  is  little  read.  It  has 
received  the  warmest  commendation  of  Irving, 
Prescott,  and  other  historians,  but  its  value 
has  sometimes  been  called  in  question.  Na- 
varrete  commenced  in  1842,  in  concert  with 
two  other  Spanish  gentlemen,  a  "  Collection 
of  Unpublished  Documents  for  the  History  of 
Spain,''  which  was  issued  in  numbers.  Five 
volumes  appeared  during  his  lifetime,  and  it 
was  continued  after  his  death.  He  published 
a  treatise  on  the  Spanish  discoveries  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  prefixed  to  a 
narrative  of  the  "Voyage  of  the  Sutil  and 
Mexican  on  the  Coasts  of  California"  (1802), 
and  left  unfinished  a  general  history  of  the 
maritime  affairs  of  Spain.  His  u  Dissertation 
on  the  History  of  the  Nautical  and  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences  in  Spain"  was  published  by  the 
academy  of  history  in  1846.  A  collection  of 
Navarrete's  smaller  works  was  begun  by  his 
sons  in  1848. 

NAVARRO,  aN.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded  N. 
E.  by  the  Trinity  river,  by  branches  of  which 
it  is  drained ;  area,  1,400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857 
estimated  at  7,250,  of  whom  about  2,000  were 
slaves.  It  has  a  rolling  surface,  with  a  rich, 
dark  soil  along  the  water  courses,  and  a  large 
portion  of  prairie.  The  chief  productions  m 
1850  were  78,040  bushels  of  Indian  corn  and 
12,107  of  sweet  potatoes.  There  were  5  grist 
mills  and  1  saw  mill.    Capital,  Corsicana. 

NAVIGATION,  the  art  or  system  of  rules 
and  practices,  by  means  of  which  vessels  are 
directed  in  their  course  upon  the  water.  The 
science  of  navigation  has  grown  to  its  present 
state  by  slow  degrees,  and  by  contributions 
from  the  most  opposite  sources ;  from  practical 
and  uneducated  seamen  whose  ingenuity  has 
been  taxed  to  supply  those  deficiencies  which 
experience  had  made  known,  and  from  the 
most  profound  and  secluded  philosophers, 
whose  lives  have  been  passed  in  u  commerce 
with  the  skies,"  either  by  observing  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  by  investigating 
the  laws  by  which  those  motions  are  regu- 
lated. The  most  valuable  services  to  navigation, 
however,  have  in  several  cases  been  performed 
by  those  who  have  combined  an  experience 
of  the  sea  with  astronomical  science,  and 
who  therefore  were  both  acquainted  with  the 
seaman's  needs,  and  qualified  to  meet  them. — 
The  history  of  navigation  embraces  in  an  im- 
portant degree  what  Prof.  Guyot  calls  the 


"  geographical  history  of  man."  As  the  indis- 
pensable auxiliary  of  commerce,  it  has  taken  a 
large  part  in  human  progress,  and  especially  in 
those  discoveries,  whether  earlier  and  less  eon- 
nected,  or  later  and  more  important,  whioh 
have  the  nature  of  sudden  leaps  or  bounds  in 
human  affairs.  The  free  and  open  paths  of  the 
sea  have  proved  to  be  the  paths  of  knowledge 
and  civilization,  narrow  in  the  beginning,  but 
afterward  widening  sufficiently  to  take  in  the 
whole  earth.  If,  indeed,  we  glance  back  into 
the  remote  ages,  we  perceive  that  the  most 
forcible  and  pregnant  illustrations  of  the  con- 
dition of  man  at  certain  epochs  may  be  derived 
from  the  state  of  navigation  at  those  epochs. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  obscure  period  of  the 
enterprise  of  Jason,  before  any  vessels  had 
ventured  beyond  the  ^Egeaan  archipelago  to 
the  west,  even  so  far  as  the  Italian  peninsula, 
is  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  period  of 
commerce  and  colonization  of  the  Phoenicians, 
or  with  that  of  later  Greece.  A  vast  change 
took  place  in  the  affairs  of  men  when  the  art 
of  navigation,  no  longer  limited  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  coasts  of  Eu- 
rope, led  the  way  across  the  great  oceans,  and 
circumscribed  the  globe.  In  the  history  of 
navigation,  as  elsewhere,  we  are  obliged  to 
commence  with  periods  and  events  that  are 
partially  fabulous,  though  founded  upon  ac- 
tual occurrences.  The  expedition  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts, concerning  which  the  language  of 
the  early  Greek  writers  is  so  mythical,  is  now 
regarded  as  a  final  and  triumphant  effort  to 
open  the  Euxine  sea  to  the  national  enterprise. 
"  The  legend  of  Prometheus  and  the  unbinding 
the  chains  of  the  fire-kindling  Titan  on  the 
Caucasus  by  Hercules  in  journeying  eastward, 
the  ascent  of  Io  from  the  valley  of  the  Hybri- 
tes  toward  the  Caucasus,  and  the  myth  of 
Phryxus  and  Helle,  all  point  to  the  same  path 
on  which  Phoenician  navigators  had  early  ven- 
tured." (Humboldt.)  As  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  to  Colchis  opened  the  way  to  the 
east,  so  the  voyage  of  CoIsqus  of  Samos,  who 
sailed  for  Egypt,  but  was  driven  by  easterly 
storms,  unot  without  divine  direction,"  says 
Herodotus,  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  into 
the  ocean,  extended  the  commerce  and  inter- 
course of  the  Greeks  to  the  peninsula  of  Spain 
(Iberia),  and  discovered  a  region  which,  like 
the  eastern  basin  of  the  Black  sea,  had  before 
been  only  a  ground  for  mythical  conjectures, 
the  way  that  led  to  the  Elysian  fields  and  the 
Hesperides.  Interposed  between  this  age  and 
the  Historical  period  of  Grecian  navigation  and 
colonization,  appear  the  Egyptians,  tine  Phoeni- 
cians with  their  African  colonies,  particularly 
Carthage,  and  the  Etruscans.  There  is  satis- 
factory proof  that  the  Egyptians  navigated  not 
the  Nile  alone,  but  the  Arabian  gulf  also ;  and 
the  canal  from  Suez,  begun  before  the  exodus 
of  the  Hebrews  (and,  after  so  long  a  period 
of  neglect  and  decay,  about  to  be  reconstruct- 
ed, probably,  in  our  own  time),  had  for  its 
object  a  free  aeeess  to  the  Arabian  copper 
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district.  The  Phoenicians  were  associated  with 
Egyptians  in  voyages  of  greater  length;  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  alleged  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa.  The  truth  of  the  ac- 
^  count  of  this  event,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  is 
confirmed  by  an  observation  which  seemed  to 
the  historian  the  most  incredible,  "  that  those 
who  sailed  around  Lybia,  in  sailing  from  east 
to  west,  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand."  Con- 
cerning those  commercial  enterprises  of  the 
Phoenicians  which  were  directed  toward  the 
east,  as  well  as  concerning  their  wealth,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  who, 
in  prophesying  the  dreadful  fall  and  the  judg- 
ment of  Tyre,  describes  her  riches,  magnifi- 
cence, and  wide-spread  commerce ;  and  a  further 
testimony  in  the  history  of  Solomon's  employ- 
ing King  Hiram  and  his  navy,  in  bringing  from 
Ophir  "gold,  great  plenty  of  almng  trees,  and 

Srecious  stones."  It  is  chiefly,  however,  through 
er  colonies  that  the  bold  and  well  directed 
character  of  Phoenician  navigation  manifest- 
ed itself,  and  exercised  the  greatest  influ- 
ence upon  human  progress.  It  is  impossible 
now  to  separate  the  fabulous  from  the  true 
in  the  story  of  Cadmus ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
probable  that  u  it  was  through  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  Ionians  with  the  Phoenicians 
that  the  Greeks  received  the  characters  of 
their  alphabetical  writing,  which  were  long 
termed  Phoenician  signs."  Phoenician  naviga- 
tion led  to  the  general  diffusion  of  trade 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  Phoe- 
nician colonies  on  the  south  of  Spain  and  in 
the  north  of  Africa  preserved  and  continued 
the  same  spirit  of  enterprise  long  after  the  de- 
cline of  the  parent  state,  when  the  course  of 
empire  had  commenced  its  march  to  the  west- 
ward, and  Rome  had  become  the  rival  of 
Carthage.  But  the  interest  attached  to  these 
colonies  goes  still  further.  It  serves  to  con- 
nect, by  a  delicate  link,  the  most  conspicuous 
enterprises  of  navigation  in  the  ancient  world 
with  the  boldest  and  most  successful  voyages 
of  modern  times.  It  was  from  the  vicinity  of 
a  Phoenician  settlement  that  Columbus  took 
his  departure  for  the  discovery  of  America. 
And  in  this  chain  of  connection  there  is  still 
another  link,  which  is  the  discovery  by  the 
Phoenicians  of  the  islands  of  Porto  Santo,  Ma- 
deira, and  the  Canaries,  which  moved  the 
"geographical  myth  of  the  Elysium  further 
and  further  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  that  di- 
rection (the  navigation  of  the  great  oceans)  in 
which  the  efforts  of  the  mariner  were  long 
directed  before  being  crowned  with  success." 
As  the  Greeks  succeeded  the  Phoenicians  and 
Egyptians,  so  they,  in  turn,  were  succeeded 
by  the  Romans,  who  had  imbibed  from  the 
Etruscans  a  taste  for  trade.  Our  object  being 
merely  to  trace  out  the  gradual  expansion  of 
navigation,  we  shall  not  give  any  space  to  the 
military  enterprises  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
conducted  by  sea.  The  art  of  navigation  was 
not  improved,  nor  its  field  extended,  dur- 


ing the  dark  ages.  The  barbarous  nations 
who  dismembered  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
Saracens,  confined  all  their  expeditions  to  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  The  Normans  and  Danes, 
in  their  northern  coasting  excursions,  made 
chiefly  for  plunder,  added  little  to  the  stock 
of  knowledge.  Subsequently,  the  Genoese  and 
Venetians,  by  their  practice  upon  the  sea, 
whether  for  trade  or  war,  seemed  to  be  pre- 
paring a  school  for  the  training  of  future  dis- 
coverers, without  doing  any  thing  more  them- 
selves than  changing  the  forms  of  vessels,  or 
improving  the  means  of  propulsion  by  a  more 
convenient  distribution  of  the  sails  and  rig- 
ging.— Hitherto  we  have  seen  that  the  most 
Erominent  feature  of  navigation  is,  that  it 
as  been  limited  to  enclosed  seas  like  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  gulfs  and  archipelagos,  and  to  the 
coasts.  Beyond  the  sight  of  land,  the  mariner 
had  no  guide  in  cloudy  nights,  and  no  re- 
source in  stormy  weather ;  consequently,  the 
most  remote  and  venturesome  expeditions  only 
crept  along  the  shore ;  and  the  sea  was  avoid- 
ed as  much  as  possible  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  mid- 
dle of  March.  The  discovery  of  the  mariner's 
compass  changed  this  state  of  tilings  entirely, 
by  furnishing  a  never-failing  guide,  as  useful 
and  safe  to  the  navigator  in  the  night  as  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  in  storms  as  in  fair  weather. 
It  is  uncertain  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  first  observation  of  the  directing  pow- 
ers of  the  magnet,  and  for  the  equally  great 
boon  of  their  application  to  the  purposes  of 
travelling  by  land  and  sea.  "  In  a  Chinese  work 
belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  2d  century, 
mention  is  made  of  magnetic  cars  given,  more 
than  900  years  before,  to  the  ambassadors  from 
Tonquin  and  Cochin  China,  that  they  might  not 
miss  their  way  in  their  homeward  journey  by 
land.  A  century  later,  Chinese  ships  used  the 
south  magnetic  direction,  to  guide  their  course 
in  the  open  sea."  (Humboldt.)  The  introduction 
to  Churchill's  "  Collection"  contends  (passion- 
ately, we  may  say)  for  the  honor  of  the  discov- 
ery in  behalf  of  Flavio  Gioja  of  Pasitano,  near 
Amalfl,  in  Campania;  whence  Prima  dedit  nau- 
tis  vturn  magneti  Amal/is.  The  date  assigned  to 
Gioja's  invention  is  about  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century.  But  the  use  of  the  compass  is 
mentioned  in  a  politico-satirical  poem  written  in 
1 190,  and  by  Jacob  of  V itri,  bishop  of  Ptolemais, 
1204-'15.    Dante  alludes  to  it  in  his  Paradi$o: 

61  mooM  tooo  che  l'ago  alia  Stella. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  Flavio  Gioja 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  invented  some- 
thing by  which  its  adaptation  to  nautical  pur- 
poses was  very  much  promoted;  but  that  it 
was  used  at  sea  before  his  time  appears  from 
the  nautical  treatise  of  Raymond  Lully  of  Ma- 
jorca, who  says  in  his  Fenix  de  las  maravilla* 
del  orbe,  written  in  1286 :  "  The  navigators  had 
an  instrument"  (probably  an  astrolabe  for  ob- 
serving the  sun),  usea  chart,  and  mariner's 
compass."  We  may  here  observe,  by  the  way, 
that  Majorca,  always  famous  for  its  sailors, 
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seems  to  have  possessed  also  men  distinguished 
In  nautical  science;  for  a  little  more  than  a 
century  later,  Henry,  duke  of  Viseo,  brother 
of  Edward,  king  of  Portugal,  sent  for  one  Mas- 
ter James,  from  the  island  of  Majorca,  to  teach 
navigation  and  make  instruments  and  charts 
for  the  sea.  But  though  we  are  left  in  doubt 
as  to  when  the  compass  was  brought  into  fa- 
miliar use  among  the  Europeans,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  deciding  upon  its  indispensable 
importance.  Without  it,  Yasco  da  Gama  and 
Columbus,  and  their  companions  and  successors, 
could  not  have  executed  their  grand  projects 
of  discovery.  The  discovery  of  the  compass 
divides  the  history  of  the  art  of  navigation  into 
distinct  periods :  the  ancient,  when  the  chief 
nautical  enterprises  of  trade  and  war  were  con- 
fined to  the  Mediterranean,  round  which  inte- 
rior sea  the  most  civilized  and  progressive  na- 
tions were  settled  (to  use  the  language  of 
Socrates),  "like  ants  or  frogs  round  a  marsh" 
(PhadO)  Gary) ;  and  the  modern,  when  the 
navigation  of  the  oceans  commenced,  and  the 
timid  adherence  to  the  land  was  abandoned. 
Having  briefly  reviewed  the  former,  it  remains 
for  us  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  rise  of 
the  modern  art  of  navigation,  and  to  explain 
in  a  popular  manner  some  of  its  principal  pro- 
cesses.— When  ships,  carrying  with  them  an 
unfailing  guide  to  direct  their  course,  began  to 
traverse  the  great  seas  in  all  directions,  the 
cross  staff  and  the  astrolabe  furnished  them 
with  the  means  of  measuring  the  altitude  of 
the  sun  and  stars,  and  thus  of  approximately 
determining  the  latitude  and  time.  But  the 
most  serious  inconvenience  arose  from  the  un- 
avoidable use  of  a  plane  chart,  to  represent  or 
misrepresent  the  sphere",  the  gross  distortions 
and  errors  of  which  often  misled  the  mariner, 
especially  in  voyages  far  distant  from  the  equa- 
tor. Recourse  was  had  to  globes  to  remove 
this  evil,  and  a  famous  pair  is  mentioned  which 
were  made  in  1592,  nnder  the  direction  of  Mr. 
William  Sanderson,  a  merchant,  "  commended 
for  his  knowledge  as  well  as  generosity  to  in- 
genious men."  On  the  terrestrial  one  were 
described  the  voyages  of  Drake,  Cavendish,  and 
Frobisher.  Mr.  Robert  Hues,  who  had  been  at 
sea  and  was  a  man  of  letters,  wrote,  among 
other  meritorious  pieces,  an  elaborate  tract  in 
Latin  on  the  use  of  these  globes.  The  plane 
chart,  however,  being  so  much  more  easy  and 
convenient  in  practice,  kept  its  place  until  the 
invention  of  Gerard  Meroator,  a  native  of 
Rupelmonde,  in  East  Flanders,  in  1569,  supplied 
the  long  sought  for  remedy.  Mercator's  pro- 
jection of  the  sphere  upon  a  plane  surface  con- 
sists in  keeping  the  meridians  parallel,  but 
augmenting  the  length  of  the  meridians  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  latitude,  in  receding 
from  the  equator,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
just  proportions  of  the  meridians  and  parallels 
of  latitude  to  each  other  are  preserved.  The 
signal  advantage  of  this  projection  is,  that  the 
directions  of  the  compass,  or  what  in  technical 
langnage  are  called  the  "  compass  courses," 


are  straight  lines.  The  navigator  works  most 
conveniently  upon  a  plane  surface,  and  by 
means  of  Mercator's  projection  he  is  enabled 
to  lay  down  his  courses  with  a  parallel  rule, 
the  points  being  taken  from  a  compass  drawn 
on  the  chart,  and  the  line  being  one  that  cuts 
all  the  meridians  at  the  same  angle,  and  marks 
the  magnetic  bearing  of  the  objects  through 
which  it  passes.  This  is  called  the  rhumb  line 
or  loxodromio  curve,  and  the  definition  of  it 
answers  for  the  definition  of  the  compass  course. 
Such  is  the  suitableness  of  Mercator's  projec- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass,  that 
the  latter  now  seems  to  have  been  an  incom- 
plete discovery  until  the  announcement  of  the 
former.  It  is  suggested  that  Mercator  arrived 
at  his  invention  by  simply  observing  on  the 
globe  where  the  meridians  were  cut  at  each 
parallel  of  latitude  by  the  rhumb  lines ;  and  it 
is  admitted  that  he  never  laid  down,  if  he  knew 
it,  the  mathematical  theory  on  which  it  rests. 
This  was  first  announced  by  Edward  Wright, 
of  Gains  college,  Cambridge.  Shortly  after 
this  (1595),  the  famous  navigator,  Gapt.  John 
Davis,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  straits  which 
he  discovered,  published  a  small  treatise  called 
"  The  Seaman's  Secrets,"  at  the  end  of  which 
he  gives  a  figure  of  a  staff  of  his  contrivance, 
to  make  a  back  observation ;  "  than  which  in- 
strument," he  said,  "  the  seaman  shall  not  find 
any  so  good,  and  in  all  clymates  of  so  great 
certaintie."  The  celebrated  Portuguese  math- 
ematician, Pedro  Nunez,  or  Nonius,  had  as 
early  as  1537  published  his  book,  which,  with 
additions,  was  printed  80  years  after  by  Basil 
in  Latin,  and  called  De  Arte  et  Rations  Navi- 
gandi.  In  this  he  introduces,  among  much  of 
what  was  then  very  valuable  matter,  his  meth- 
od of  the  division  of  a  quadrant  by  concentrio 
circles.  Davis's  back  staff  maintained  the  first 
place  until  it  was  superseded  by  the  quadrant. 
Another  important  invention  is  the  log,  first 
mentioned  by  Pigafetta  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  About  the  year  1620  logarithms 
were  introduced  into  navigation  by  Edmund 
Gunter,  whose  scales  are  of  such  general  repute ; 
and  shortly  after,  Richard  Norwood  published 
his  method  of  setting  down  and  perfecting  a 
sea  reckoning,  with  the  use  of  a  traverse  table. 
In  1700  Dr.  Halley  published  a  general  map, 
on  which  were  delineated  the  lines  of  equal 
variation.  It  was  hailed  with  great  applause, 
as  the  means  of  determining  the  longitude  at 
sea;  how  futile  this  expectation  proved  is  now 
well  known.  But  of  all  the  gifts  to  the  navi- 
gator, by  far  the  greatest  of  this  time  is  Had- 
ley's  quadrant.  It  has  been  superseded  by  the 
sextant,  which  does  not  differ  from  it  in  prin- 
ciple, but  is  very  much  more  nicely  construct- 
ed, and  more  accurate,  convenient,  and  gener- 
ally useful.  (See  Quadrant,  and  Sextant.) 
For  a  long  time  the  problem  of  the  longitude 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  men  of  science  in 
Europe,  and  especially  in  Great  Britain.  The 
British  house  of  commons  has  at  various  times 
offered  rewards  for  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
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one  of  which  amounted  to  £20,000  sterling. 
Newton's  improvement  of  the  theory  of  the 
moon  led  to  the  construction  of  Mayer's  lunar 
tables,  and  to  the  publication  of  the  u  Nautical 
Almanac  and  Astronomical  Ephemeris,"  by  Dr. 
Maskelyne,  in  1767.  The  appearance  of  the 
latter  created  a  new  era  in  navigation,  to  which 
it  rendered  essential  service.  The  lunar  method, 
as  it  is  called,  has  since  received  great  addi- 
tions, corresponding  to  the  advancing  state  of 
astronomical  knowledge,  and  the  improvement 
in  the  instruments  of  the  seaman  and  the  as- 
tronomer. The  method  by  the  chronometer 
owes  its  highest  success  to  the  science  and  in- 
genuity of  English  artists  and  mechanics  of  the 
present  generation,  and  that  immediately  pre- 
ceding. (See  Ohbonomjeteb,  and  Longitude.) 
In  our  day  the  art  or  science  of  navigation  has 
not  failed  to  receive  valuable  accessions ;  such 
as  Sumner's  method  for  determining  the  posi- 
tion by  lines  of  bearing  or  of  equal  altitudes ; 
Chauvenet's  (professor  U.  S.  N.)  great  circle 
protractor,  which  furnishes  great  circle  courses 
immediately  by  inspection,  saving  a  world  of 
figures,  and  also  solves,  in  the  same  way,  the 
problems  of  nautical  astronomy;  precise  and 
trustworthy  sailing  directions  and  memoirs, 
like  those  of  Horsburgh,  the  Blunts  of  New 
York,  Findlay,  and  the  invaluable  memoirs  of 
Kerhallet ;  and  valuable  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  storms  by  Eedfield, 
Seed,  and  Piddington,  and  of  the  currents  and 
meteorology  of  the  ocean  generally,  by  Berg- 
haus,  Johnston,  and  Maury. — Thus  far  we  have 
aimed  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  ancient 
navigation,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  the  art  in  modern  times,  just  before  and 
after  Columbus  had  received  in  a  dream,  near 
the  river  Belem,  u  the  keys  which  opened  the 
gates  to  the  great  ocean."  A  scientific  treatise 
on  navigation  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  our  work ;  for  this  we  refer  the  student  to 
the  professed  teachers  and  books,  and  above 
all  to  Bowditch's  "  Navigator,"  a  work  which 
displays  a  singular  power  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  science  to  the  uses  and  wants  of 
every-day  life.  But  without  attempting  a  scien- 
tific treatise,  we  may  give  the  general  reader, 
in  a  very  few  words,  a  simple  conception  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  place  of  a  ship  and 
her  direction  are  ascertained  upon  the  sea,  un- 
der favorable  circumstances.  When  the  ship 
has  left  port,  the  reckoning  is  begun  by  observ- 
ing the  compass  bearing  and  distance  of  some 
conspicuous  object,  as  a  lighthouse;  and  from 
the  time  of  taking  this  bearing,  the  reckoning 
is  continued  by  noting  down  (generally  from 
hour  to  hour)  the  courses  sailed,  and  the  dis- 
tance on  each  course.  The  reckoning  is  made 
up  with  these  data,  from  the  time  of  any  inde- 
pendent determination  of  the  ship's  position, 
by  considering  the  sum  of  the  distances  sailed 
in  the  N.  and  S.  and  E.  and  W.  directions,  and 
reducing  the  whole  to  one  residual  expression 
of  the  actual  course  and  distance  made  good ; 
this  is  done  by  means  of  a  traverse  table  in- 


vented for  the  purpose.  The  reckoning  here 
described  is  called  dead  reckoning,  and  is  suscep- 
tible of  error  from  so  many  disturbing  causes, 
that  it  can  only  be  depended  upon  for  a  short 
time.  The  navigator  is  provided  with  simple 
and  easy  methods  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
his  position  by  independent  observations  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars.  We  will  look  only  at 
the  first  of  these  luminaries.  The  elements  of 
position  are  the  latitude  and  longitude.  The 
determination  of  the  latitude  by  the  altitude 
of  the  sun  at  noon  is  readily  understood,  if  it 
be  remembered  that  if  the  sun  moved  always 
on  the  equator,  the  height  it  reached  at  noon 
at  any  place  would  depend  merely  on  the  dis- 
tance of  that  place  from  the  equator ;  but  the 
sun  being  removed  from  the  equator  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
navigator  reduces  it  to  that  circle  by  applying 
the  declination  which  is  the  astronomical  ex- 
pression in  degrees  and  minutes  for  the  inter- 
val of  its  separation.  For  this  declination  and 
all  his  astronomical  data,  he  is  indebted  to  the 
nautical  almanac.  The  longitude  is  determined 
by  chronometers.  A  chronometer  is  expected 
to  keep  the  time  of  a  certain  place,  as  Green- 
wich or  Paris ;  but  as  all  chronometers  are  sub- 
ject to  a  slight  rate  of  loss  or  gain,  this  rate, 
and  the  error  at  starting,  are  applied  at  the 
moment  of  observation,  to  obtain  the  correct 
Greenwich  time.  The  change  of  a  degree  in 
longitude  is  equivalent  to  a  change  of  4 
minutes  in  time ;  the  business  of  a  navigator 
then  is  simply  to  compare  his  own  time  with 
the  standard  time,  or  the  time  at  Green- 
wich; he  obtains  his  own  time  through  an 
observation  of  the  sun  when  its  altitude  is 
changing  rapidly.  lit  the  case  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  longitude  by  the  lunar 
method,  the  clock  showing  the  Greenwich 
time  is  in  the  sky.  Such  observations  are 
detached  and  disconnected.  The  navigator, 
if  set  down  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean,  could  determine  his  position  as  well  as 
if  he  had  proceeded  there  gradually,  and 
known  it  from  day  to  day. — We  have  selected 
single  and  plain  oases  only ;  but  navigation,  re- 
garded as  an  art,  is  a  copious  and  complex  sys- 
tem of  rules  and  practices,  involving  the  use 
of  numerous  tables.  Bowditch's  "  American 
Navigator"  is  a  large  octavo  of  nearly  800 
pages,  containing  over  50  tables.  Raper's 
44  British  Standard  Navigator"  (edition  of  1849X 
approved  by  the  admiralty,  numbers  900  pages 
and  74  tables.  Navigation,  regarded  as  a  science, 
.requires,  at  the  very  least,  a  knowledge  of 
spherical  trigonometry  and  algebra  in  the 
mathematics,  and  of  the  apparent  motions  and 
phenomena  of  the  principal  heavenly  bodies  in 
astronomy.  In  addition  to  the  above  named 
authorities,  see  Peirce's  4l  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry ;"  Chauvenet's  44  Trigonometry" 
and  u  Manual  of  Astronomy ;"  Francceur's  A*- 
tronamie  pratique  ;  Boitard  and  Ansart-Deusy, 
Navigation  pratique ;  Churchill's  44  Collec- 
tion," introductory  discourse;  Dr.  Wilson's 
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"  Dissertation,"  in  Robertson's  "  Elements ;" 
and  Humboldt's  "  Cosmos." 

NAVIGATION  LAWS,  the  name  usually 
given  to  those  enactments  by  which  commer- 
cial states  have  endeavored  to  regulate  the  nav- 
igation which  left  or  visited  their  ports,  seek- 
ing always  to  favor  and  promote  the  commerce 
of  the  state  enaoting  them.  Such  laws  have 
existed  in  some  form  among  all  the  maritime 
states  of  Europe  for  many  centuries.  The 
earliest  systematic  effort  of  this  kind  was 
probably  that  of  Spain,  250  years  ago,  to  pre- 
serve the  exclusive  possession  of  her  very 
profitable  commerce  with  her  American  colo- 
nies. In  England,  so  far  back  as  1879,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  a  statute  was  passed  pro- 
hibiting the  king's  subjects  from  importing  or 
exporting  merchandise  except  in  English  ships. 
After  this  time  sundry  enactments  were  passed 
for  a  similar  purpose.  But  the  navigation  laws 
of  England,  so  called,  properly  began  in  Crom- 
well's time.  Then  the  long  pending  conflict 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  seas,  between  Holland 
and  England,  came  to  a  crisis.  The  contest 
continued  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
But  the  fatal  blow  was  given  to  Holland,  and 
the  superiority  of  England  made  certain,  not 
so  much  by  her  naval  victories  as  by  the  navi- 
gation laws,  which,  originating  in  the  sagacity 
of  Cromwell,  and  receiving  then  the  form  they 
have  preserved  until  recent  times,  secured  to 
England,  first,  the  building  of  all  her  ships  and 
their  navigation  by  English  seamen ;  next,  the 
absolute  monopoly  of  hex  colonial  commerce ; 
and  finally,  her  full  share  of  the  general  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  world.  For  these  purposes  it 
was  provided  that  no  ship  should  be  deemed  a 
British  ship  that  was  not  wholly  built  within 
the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  and  wholly 
owned  by  British  subjects,  and  navigated  by  a 
British  commander  and  a  crew  of  which  at 
least  three  fourths  were  British  subjects ;  next, 
that  only  British  ships  should  carry  any  mer- 
chandise from  any  port  of  the  British  empire 
to  any  other ;  and  thirdly,  that  no  goods  which 
were  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be  imported 
into  any  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  except 
in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  countries  of 
which  the  goods  were  the  production.  The 
rigorous  execution  of  these  laws,  and  the  con- 
sistent adherence  to  these  principles  are  sup- 
posed by  many  to  have  done  more  than  any  other 
one  cause  in  giving  to  Great  Britain  her  enor- 
mous commerce.  In  order  to  ascertain  what 
were  British  ships,  and  secure  the  execution  of 
these  laws,  an  admirable  system  of  registry 
was  adopted  and  remained  in  force  in  England 
during  almost  two  centuries,  with  no  substan- 
tial change.  But  in  1850  the  principle  of  free 
trade  was  permitted  to  break  down  this  monop- 
oly to  some  extent.  In  the  12th  and  18th 
Victoria  it  was  enacted,  first,  that  ships  which 
are  not  of  British  build  may  become  British 
ships  by  registry,  if  wholly  owned  by  British 
subjects ;  and  next,  that  any  ship  may  bring  to 


England  any  merchandise,  excepting,  however, 
that  the  king  or  queen  of  England,  by  order  in 
council,  may  interpose  such  changes,  restric- 
tions, or  prohibitions  upon  ships  of  any  coun- 
try as  will  put  the  ships  of  that  country  when 
in  British  ports  on  the  same  footing  on  which 
British  ships  stand  in  the  ports  of  that  country. 
— This  subject  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  which 
the  American  congress,  under  the  present  con- 
stitution, turned  its  attention ;  and  in  the  win- 
ter of  1792-'8  acts  were  passed  which  were 
substantially  the  same  as  the  English  acts,  but, 
so  far  as  they  differ,  may  be  considered  as  more 
rigorous.  These  statutes  are  still  in  force,  hav- 
ing never  been  materially  altered.  The  mari- 
time nations  of  continental  Europe  have  their 
own  systems  of  navigation  laws,  but  these  are 
not  in  any  case  quite  so  stringent  as  those  of 
England  and  the  United  States.  During  the 
years  which  immediately  followed  the  adoption 
of  our  constitution,  England  and  France  being 
constantly  at  war,  we  had  almost  the  whole 
carrying  trade  of  the  world ;  and  its  vast  profits 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  this  coun- 
try, and  built  up  its  commercial  marine  with 
a  rapidity  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  With  all  the  conflicts  of  parties  and 
of  theories  which  are  inevitable  in  a  free  coun- 
try, we  are  not  aware  that  any  party,  or  indeed 
any  individuals  of  influence,  have  objected  to 
.  the  principles  of  our  navigation  laws,  or  have 
proposed  any  changes  in  them,  excepting  such 
as  were  intended  to  simplify  their  operation 
and  make  them  more  effectual. 

NAVIGATORS'  or  Samoan  Islands,  a  group 
in  the  S.  Pacific,  between  lat.  18°  80'  and  14> 
80'  S.  and  long.  168°  and  178°  W.  There  are 
4  principal  islands,  viz. :  Manua,  Tutuila,  TTpo- 
lu,  and  Savaii;  and  5  smaller:  Rose  island, 
Oloosinga,  Ofoo,  Manono,  and  Apolima,  beside 
some  islets;  area  of  the  whole  estimated  at 
2,650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  56,000.  Rose  or  Eor- 
dinkoff  island:,  the  easternmost,  is  low,  small, 
uninhabited,  and  the  resort  of  innumerable 
birds.  Manna,  or  Omanooau,  called  Opoun 
by  La  Perouse,  rises  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
dome  to  the  height  of  2,500  feet;  it  is  16  m.  in 
circumference,  covered  with  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, and  inhabited.  Oloosinga  is  a  narrow 
ledge  of  rocks,  8  m.  in  length,  and  24  sq.  m.  in 
area,  with  a  strip  of  land  about  500  yards  wide, 
on  which  grow  breadfruit  and  cocoanut  trees 
sufficient  for  all  the  wants  of  the  natives.  It 
has  been  made  the  residence  of  the  chief  of 
Manna  since  that  island  became  desolated  by 
the  wars  of  the  Christian  converts  with  the 
unbelieving  natives.  The  coral  reef  around 
this  island  is  very  curious,  and  consists  of  two 
regular  shelves,  the  outer  one  from  50  to  60 
feet  wide,  and  the  inner  in  some  places  meas- 
uring 140.  From  a  distinct  mark  of  high  wa- 
ter, which  was  20  feet  above  the  ordinary  sea 
tide,  it  appears  to  have  been  upheaved  to  that 
height.  Ofoo,  which  lies  to  the  W.  of  the  isl- 
and just  described,  is  the  Fanfou6  of  La  Perouse, 
and  has  an  area  of  about  10  sq.  m.,  with  but 
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few  inhabitants.  Tutufla  is  high,  broken,  of 
volcanic  appearance,  17  m.  long  and  5  m.  wide; 
area,  240  sq.  m. ;  pop.  8,000.  It  is  hilly,  cov- 
ered with  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  thickly 
settled  round  the  shores,  more  particularly  at 
the  S.  W.  end,  where  the  village  of  Leone  is 
situated.  This  end  is  lower  and  more  easily 
cultivated  than  the  E.,  which  is  high  and  rug- 
ged ;  and  the  only  communication  between  the 
two  is  by  the  sea  shore,  the  hills  being  too  dif- 
ficult of  ascent  to  pass  over.  There  are  many 
desirable  ports  or  bays  on  the  N.  side,  where 
ships  may  obtain  supplies.  The  best  port  is 
Pago-Pago  on  the  S.  side,  sometimes  called 
Outhbert's  harbor,  after  the  commander  of  the 
first  ship  that  entered  it.  Its  entrance  is  nar- 
row and  somewhat  concealed,  but  easy  of  ac- 
cess ;  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  inacces- 
sible mural  precipices  from  800  to  1,000  feet 
high,  with  the  lower  parts  of  the  rocks  bare, 
but  the  upper  densely  clothed  with  vegetation. 
The  village  of  Pago-Pago  contains  about  80 
dwellings,  a  council  house,  and  a  church.  Tu- 
tuila  is  the  Maouna  of  Bougainville,  and  has 
acquired  an  ill  reputation  from  the  massacre 
of  the  comte  de  Langle,  M.  de  Lamanon,  the 
naturalist,  and  the  rest  of  a  boat's  crew  belong- 
ing to  La  Perouse's  expedition.  This  was  pro- 
voked by  one  of  the  natives  having  been  shot 
on  board  the  Astrolabe.  Subsequent  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  the  bad  character  given, 
to  these  people  in  consequence  does  not  really 
belong  to  them.  Upolu,  Ojalava,  Oahtooha, 
Ojatava,  or  Opoloo,  is  86  m.  from  Tutuila  and 
about  40  m.  long;  area,  560  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
25,000.  The  E.  portion  is  much  more  rugged 
than  the  W.,  and  the  island  is  of  moderate 
height,  rising  gradually  in  a  succession  of 
ridges  from  a  low  shore,  lined  with  a  coral 
reef,  passes  through  which  lead  to  snug  and 
convenient  harbors.  It  has  been  the  theatre 
of  a  great  deal  of  missionary  exertion.  Apia, 
on  the  N.  side,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  island. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated,  has  a  neat  church,  and 
several  good  buildings.  The  harbor  can  accom- 
modate about  6  moderately  sized  vessels ;  and 
pigs,  poultry,  excellent  yams,  fruit,  and  fire 
wood  are  abundant.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  U.  S.  con- 
sul. Manono  island,  another  missionary  station, 
is  enclosed  within  the  sea  reef  of  Upolu,  at  its 
W.  end,  and  was  called  by  La  Perouse  Platte  isl- 
and; area,  9  sq.  m.;  pop.  about  1,100.  Apo- 
lima, about  a  mile  distant  from  Manono,  forms 
a  sort  of  natural  fortress;  area,  7  sq.  m.;  pop. 
500.  It  is  evidently  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  and  is  a  ring  of  perpendicular  cliffs, 
with  an  opening  at  a  single  point  on  the  N. 
side,  which  affords  an  entrance  for  but  one 
boat  at  a  time  to  the  basin  within.  Savaii,  the 
westernmost  and  largest  island  of  the  group, 
is  about  7  m.  distant  from  Apolima.  It  was 
called  Chatham  island  by  Oapt.  Edwards, 
Shavie  and  Oteewhy  by  La  Perouse,  and  Pola 
by  Eotzebue  and  others.  It  is  about  40  m.  in 
length  and  20  m.  in  breadth ;  area,  700  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  20,000,    The  shore  is  low,  and  the  ascent 


thence  to  the  centre  is  gradual,  except  where 
the  cones  of  a  few  extinct  craters  are  seen.   In 
the  middle  of  the  island  a  peak  rises  above 
4,000  feet.    Gapt.  Wilkes  saw  it  at  the  distance 
of  between  50  and  60  m.    The  interior  of  the 
island  is  rarely  entered  even  by  natives,  and 
has  never  been  penetrated  by  strangers.     The 
island  is  said  to  produce  the  citron,  nutmeg, 
indigo,  coffee,  and  sugar  cane.    The  bay  of 
Mataatua,  at  the  N.,  affords  good  anchorage. 
The  town  of  Mataatua,  beautifully  situated  in 
an  extensive  grove  of  cocoanut  trees,  contains 
about  400  houses  and  2,000  people.— All  of  the 
Navigators1  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Rose, 
are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  have  remains  of 
extinct  craters,  which  are  peculiarly  noticeable 
at  Apolima,  Savaii,  and  on  the  ridge  of  Upolu, 
which  is  2,570  feet  above  the  sea.    Their  soil 
is  rich,  and  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  volcanic  rocks.    The  climate  is  moist, 
and  vegetation  is  luxuriant.    During  the  win- 
ter months  there  are  long  and  heavy  rains, 
attended  at  times  with  high  wind  sand  gales 
from  the  N.  Destructive  hurricanes  also  occur. 
The  woods  in  the  interior  of  the  islands  are 
very  thick;   among  them  are  tree  ferns,  a 
species   of    banian,    pandanus,    and    several 
species  of  palms.    A  species  of  eerbera^  bear- 
ing beautiful  clusters  of  large  and  odorous 
white  flowers,  yields  a  quantity  of  white  vis- 
cous sap.    The  breadfruit  is  the  most  abundant 
of  all  the  trees,  and  grows  to  a  large  size ;  the 
vi  apple,'  the  cocoanut,  the  wild  orange,  lemon, 
banana,  taro,   paper   mulberry,  tacca  (from 
which  arrowroot  is  made),  coffee,  sweet  pota- 
toes, pineapples,  yams,  papaya,  two  species  of 
wild  nutmeg,  rattans  90  feet  in  length,  bam- 
boos, wild  ginger,  and  wild  sugar  cane  are 
abundant;    the   last   is   used   for    thatching 
houses.    Tobacco  is  grown  in  small  quantities. 
Efforts  are  making  to  introduce  the  best  mode 
of  cultivating  sugar  cane,  and  manufacturing 
sugar.    Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  yam.    There  are  no  traces  among 
these  islands  of  any  native  mammalia,  except  a 
species  of  bat  (pteropus  ruficollii) ;  but  swine, 
horned  cattle,  and  horses  have  been  introduced. 
Poultry  of  all  descriptions  is  plentiful,  and 
pigeons  abound,  but  are  considered  sacred  and 
not  used  as  an  article  of  food.    There  are  few 
game  birds,  none  of  the  hawk  genus,  but  many 
singing  birds. — Among  the  Polynesian  islands 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Navigators1  group  rank, 
in  point  of  personal  appearance,  second  only 
to  the  Tongese.    The  women  are  not  so  well 
formed  as  the  men,  and  rather  inclined  to  be 
stout.    The  average  height  of  the  men  is  5  feet 
10  inches.    Some  of  them  have  the  eyes  placed 
obliquely  like  the  Chinese.    They  have  but 
little  beard,  and  their  hair  is  strong,  straight, 
and  black.    Those  who  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity shave  their  heads.    Both  sexes  show 
great  kindness  and  love  for  their  children.  They 
display  the  greatest  ingenuity  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  houses,  which  are  built  of  the  wood 
of  the  breadfruit  tree,  and  thatched  with  wild 
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sugar  cane  or  pandanus  leaves.  There  is  no 
floor,  but  the  ground  is  covered  with  small 
stones.  On  the  pavement  are  laid  coarse 
mats,  with  finer  ones  spread  above,  covering 
about  half  the  area;  when  not  immediately 
required  these  latter  are  rolled  up.  Mats  are 
suspended  about  as  screens ;  and  at  night  each 
person  is  usually  supplied  with  a  mosquito  cur- 
tain. Many  whitewashed  houses  are  now  to 
be  seen,  for  the  natives  have  been  taught  the 
use  of  lime  by  the  missionaries.  There  are 
some  foreign  carpenters  on  the  islands.  The 
food  of  the  natives  generally  consists  of  bread- 
fruit, bananas,  taro,  sweet  potatoes,  and  yams; 
an  abundant  supply  of  fish  is  procured  from 
the  reefs ;  and  they  also  eat  the  chestnut,  vi 
apple,  and  arrow  root,  the  fecula  of  which 
they  now  manufacture  in  some  quantities.  A 
large  wood  maggot,  which  is  found  on  the 
trees,  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  delicious 
food.  The  men  do  all  the  hard  work,  even 
the  cookery.  The  women  are  held  in  much 
consideration ;  they  take  care  of  the  house  and 
children,  prepare  the  food  for  cooking,  do  all 
the  indoor  work,  and  manufacture  the  mats 
and  tapa.  The  people  are  cleanly  in  their  hab- 
its, of  a  social  disposition,  and  fond  of  travel- 
ling, often  undertaking  journeys  around  their 
islands  that  occupy  2  or  8  months,  during 
which  time  they  live  on  the  hospitality  of  those 
whom  they  visit  A  harbor  duty  of  $5  is  paid  by 
all  merchant  ships  to  the  chief  of  Apia.  Some 
oocoanut  oil  is  made.  Since  the  French  have 
taken  possession  of  the  Society  islands,  Apia 
has  succeeded  Papiete  in  Tahiti  as  a  centre  of 
English  and  American  interests.  The  French 
have  diverted  to  Tahiti  a  part  of  the  commerce 
now  rising  in  the  Navigators1  islands,  but  the 
chief  part  of  the  traffic  is  with  Sydney. — The 
first  attempt  to  introduce  Christianity  was 
made  by  the  captain  and  crew  of  a  vessel 
which  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Upolu. 
They  met  with  some  success  and  built  sev- 
eral churches.  English  missionaries  arrived 
a  few  years  later.  They  were  from  the  first 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  most  power- 
ful ohiefs,  and  have  established  schools  in  many 
of  the  villages.  A  printing  press  has  been  set 
up  at  Upolu,  a  great  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
has  been  translated  and  published,  and  more 
than  half  the  people  have  embraced  Christian- 
ity. In  addition  to  the  Protestant  mission- 
aries, there  are  several  Roman  Catholic  estab- 
lishments. The  ancient  religion  of  the  island- 
ers acknowledged  one  great  God,  but  they 
paid  less  worship  to  him  than  to  some  of  their 
war  gods.  They  had  a  god  of  earthquakes,  a 
god  who  supported  the  earth,  and  gods  of 
lightning,  rain,  and  hurricanes,  and  also  many 
inferior  gods  who  watched  over  certain  dis- 
tricts ;  and  they  had  carved  blocks  of  wood 
and  stone,  erected  in  memory  of  certain  chiefs, 
whom  they  worshipped.  The  rule  of  the  he- 
reditary chiefs  is  acknowledged,  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  several  classes  well  defined. 
There  is  no  distinct  name  for  the  common 


people  as  a  class,  but  the  chiefs  in  speaking  of 
them  always  apply  some  opprobrious  epithet. 
The  son  of  a  low-born  woman  by  a  chief  ranks 
as  a  chief,  although  he  has  no  authority ;  and 
the  son  of  a  noble  woman  by  a  man  of  mean 
birth  may  be  either  a  chief  or  a  commoner. 
The  lands  are  allotted  and  distinguished  by 
known  boundaries.  The  natural  heir  of  the 
former  owner  succeeds  to  his  lands,  and  is  the 
feudal  chief  or  leader  in  war,  but  his  depend- 
ants are  free  to  cultivate  a  portion  of  his  land. 
Each  district  and  town  has  its  own  govern- 
ment. An  elderly  chief  generally  presides,  or 
is  considered  the  head  of  the  village,  town,  or 
district  The  supreme  power  lies  in  the  high 
chiefs  of  the  Molo,  or  "conquering  party." 
They  assemble  and  determine  the  general  laws, 
and  may  levy  contributions,  particularly  on 
those  they  have  conquered. 

NAVY,  a  collective  term  for  the  vessels  of 
war  belonging  to  a  sovereign  or  nation.  The 
war  fleets  of  the  ancients,  though  often  numer- 
ous, were  insignificant  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  present  day,  in  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  ships,  their  powers  of  locomotion,  and 
their  aptitude  for  offence.  The  sea-going  ves- 
sels of  Phoenicia  and  Carthage,  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  were  flat-bottomed  barges,  unable  to 
live  in  a  gale  of  wind ;  sea  room,  in  a  squall, 
was  destruction  to  them ;  they  crept  along  the 
coasts,  casting  anchor  at  night  in  some  cove  or 
creek.  To  cross  over  from  Greece  to  Italy,  or 
from  Africa  to  Sicily,  was  a  dangerous  opera- 
tion. The  ships,  unfit  to  carry  the  press  of  sail 
to  which  our  modern  men-of-war  are  accus- 
tomed, were  provided  with  but  little  canvas ; 
the  oars  were  relied  upon  to  propel  them  slug- 
gishly through  the  waves.  The  compass  had 
not  yet  been  discovered ;  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes were  unknown ;  and  landmarks  and  the 
pole  star  were  the  only  guides  in  navigation. 
The  implements  for  offensive  warfare  were 
equally  inefficient.  Bows  and  arrows,  javelins, 
clumsy  ballistas  and  catapults,  were  the  only 
arms  that  could  be  used  at  a  distance.  No 
serious  harm  could  be  done  to  an  enemy  at  sea 
until  the  two  fighting  ships  came  into  actual 
contact.  Thus,  there  were  but  two  modes  of 
naval  fighting  possible :  to  manoeuvre  so  that 
the  sharp,  strong,  iron-pointed  prow  of  your 
own  ship  should  be  driven  with  full  force 
against  the  enemy's  broadside  in*  order  to  run 
him  down ;  or  else  to  run  on  broadside  to  broad- 
side, fasten  the  two  ships  together,  and  board 
the  enemy  at  once.  After  the  first  Punic  war, 
which  destroyed  the  naval  superiority  of  the 
"Carthaginians,  there  is  not  a  single  naval  en- 
gagement in  ancient  history  offering  the  slight- 
est professional  interest,  and  Roman  dominion 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  further 
naval  contests  in  the  Mediterranean. — The  real 
birthplace  of  our  modern  navies  is  the  German 
ocean.  About  the  time  when  the  great  mass 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes  of  central  Europe  rose  to 
trample  down  the  decaying  Roman  empire  and 
to  regenerate  western  Europe,  their  brethren 
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on  the  northern  shores,  the  Frisians,  Saxons, 
Angles,  Danes,  and  Northmen,  began  to  take 
to  the  sea.  Their  vessels  were  firm,  stont 
sea  boats,  with  a  prominent  keel  and  sharp 
lines,  relring  mostly  on  sails  alone,  and  not 
afraid  to  face  a  gale  in  the  middle  of  that  rough 
northern  sea.  It  was  with  this  class  of  vessels 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  passed  from  the  months 
of  the  Elbe  and  Eider  to  the  shores  of  Britain, 
and  that  the  Northmen  undertook  their  roving 
expeditions,  extending  to  Constantinople  on 
the  one  side  and  America  on  the  other.  With 
the  construction  of  ships  that  dared  cross  the 
Atlantic,  navigation  underwent  a  complete  rev- 
olution ;  and  before  the  middle  ages  had  passed 
away,  the  new  sharp-bottomed  sea  boats  had 
been  adopted  on  all  the  coasts  of  Europe.  The 
vessels  in  which  the  Northmen  made  their  ex- 
cursions were  probably  of  no  very  large  size, 
perhaps  not  exceeding  100  tons  burden  in  any 
case,  and  carrying  one  or  at  the  outside  two 
masts,  fore-and-aft  rigged.  For  a  long  time 
both  ship  building  and  navigation  appear  to 
have  remained  stationary;  during  the  whole 
of  the  middle  ages  vessels  were  small,  and  the 
bold  spirit  of  the  Northmen  and  the  Frisians 
had  passed  away ;  whatever  improvements  were 
made  were  owing  to  Italians  and  Portuguese, 
who  now  became  the  boldest  sailors.  The 
Portuguese  discovered  the  route  by  sea  to  In- 
dia; two  Italians  in  foreign  service,  Columbus 
and  Cabot,  were  the  first  since  the  times  of 
Leif  the  Northman  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Long 
sea  voyages  now  became  a  necessity,  and  they 
required  large  ships;  at  the  same  time  the  ne- 
cessity of  arming  vessels  of  war  and  even  mer- 
chantmen with  heavy  artillery,  equally  tended 
to  increase  size  and  tonnage.  The  same  causes 
which  had  produced  standing  armies  on  land, 
now  produced  standing  navies  afloat ;  and  it  is 
from  this  time  only  that  we  can  properly  speak 
of  navies.  The  era  of  colonial  enterprise  which 
now  opened  for  all  seafaring  nations,  also  wit- 
nessed the  formation  of  large  fleets  of  war  to 
protect  the  newly  formed  colonies  and  their 
trade ;  and  a  period  followed  richer  in  naval 
struggles  and  more  fruitful  to  the  development 
of  naval  armaments  than  any  that  preceded  it. — 
The  foundation  of  the  British  navy  was  laid  by 
Henry  VII.,  who  built  the  first  ship  called  "  The 
Great  Harry."  His  successor  formed  a  regular 
standing  fleet*,  the  property  of  the  state,  the  larg- 
est ship  of  which  was  called  the  Henry  Grace  de 
Dieu.  This  vessel,  the  largest  ever  built  up  to 
that  time,  carried  80  guns,  partly  on  two  regular 
flush  gun  decks,  partly  on  additional  platforms 
both  forward  and  astern.  She  was  provided 
with  4  masts;  her  tonnage  is  variously  stated 
at  from  1,000  to  1,500.  The  whole  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleet,  at  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  consisted 
of  about  50  sail,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
12,000,  and  manned  by  8,000  sailors  and  ma- 
rines. The  large  ships  of  the  period  were  clumsy 
contrivances,  deep-waisted,  that  is  to  say,  pro- 
vided with  towering  forecastles  and  poops, 
which  rendered  them  exceedingly  top-heavy. 


The  next  large  ship  we  hear  of  is  the  Sovereign 
of  the  Seas,  afterward  called  the  Royal  Sov- 
ereign, built  in  1687.    She  is  the  first  vessel  of 
whose  armament  we  get  something  like  an  ac- 
curate account.    She  had  8  flush  decks,  a  fore- 
castle, a  half  deck,  a  quarter  deck,  and  a  round 
house ;  on  her  lower  deck  she  carried  30  guns, 
42  and  82-pounders;  80  on  her  middle  deck,  18 
and  8-pounders ;  on  her  upper  deck  26  lighter 
guns,  probably  6  and  8-pounders.  Beside  these, 
she  carried  20  chase  guns  and  26  guns  on  her 
forecastle  and  half  deck.    But  on  her  regular 
home  establishment  this  armament  was  re- 
duced to  100  guns,  the  full  complement  being 
evidently  too  much  for  her.    As  to  the  smaller 
vessels,  our  information  is  very  scanty.   Li 
1651  the  navy  was  classed  in  6  rates ;  but  be- 
side them  there  continued  to  exist  numerous 
classes  of  unrated  ships,  such  as  shallops,  hulks. 
and  later  bombs,  sloops,  fire  ships,  and  yachts. 
In  1677  we  find  a  list  of  the  whole  English 
navy;   according  to  which,  the  largest  first 
rate  three-decker  carried  26  42-pdrs.,  28  24- 
pdrs.,  28  9-pdrs.,  14  6-pdrs.,  and  4  8-pdrs. ;  and 
the  smallest  two-decker  (fifth  rate)  carried  IS 
18-pdre.,  8  6-pdrs.,  and  4  4-pdrs.,  or  30  guns  in 
all.    The  whole  fleet  consisted  of  129  vessels. 
In  1714,  we  find  198  vessels ;  in  1727, 178;  and 
in  1744, 128.    Afterward,  as  the  number  of  ves- 
sels increases,  their  size  also  gets  larger,  and  the 
heaviness  of  the  armament  is  augmented  with 
the  tonnage.  The  first  English  ship  answering  to 
our  modern  frigate  was  built  by  Sir  Robert  Dud- 
ley, as  early  as  the  end  of  the  16th  century; 
but  it  was  not  till  fully  80  years  later  that  this 
class  of  ships,  first  used  by  the  southern  Euro- 
pean nations,  was  generally  adopted  in  the  Brit- 
ish navy.  The  particular  fast-sailing  qualities  of 
frigates  were  little  understood,  for  some  time, 
in  England.    British  ships  were  generally  over- 
gunned,  so  that  their  lower  ports  were  hut  3 
feet  from  the  water's  edge,  and  could  not  be 
opened  in  a  rough  sea,  and  the  sailing  capaci- 
ties of  the  vessels  were  also  greatly  impaired. 
Both  the  Spaniards  and  the  French  allowed 
more  tonnage  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
guns;  the  consequence  was  that  their  ships 
could  carry  heavier  caliber  and  more  stores, 
had  more  buoyancy,  and  were  better  sailers. 
The  English  frigates  of  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
century  carried  as  many  as  44  guns,  of  9, 12,  aw 
a  few  of  18  lbs.  caliber,  with  a  tonnage  of  about 
710.    By  1780  frigates  of  88  guns  (mostly  1&- 
pdrs.)  and  of  946  tons  were  built ;  the  improve- 
ment here  is  obvious.    The  French  frigates  of 
the  same  epoch,  with  a  similar   armament, 
averaged  100  tons  more.    About  the  same  time 
(the  middle  of  the  18th  century)  the  smaM 
men-of-war  were  more  accurately  classed  in 
the  modern  way  as  corvettes,  brigs,  brigantines, 
and  schooners.    In  1779  a  piece  of  ordnance 
was  invented  (probably  by  the  British  Wjj- 
Melville)  which  changed  to  a  great  extent  tfie 
armaments  of  most  navies.    It  was  a  very  snon 
gun,  with  a  large  caliber,  approaching  jn  Vj 
6hape  a  howitzer,  but  intended  to  throw  60ii 
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shot,  with  small  oharges,  at  short  ranges. 
.  From  these  guns  being  first  manufactured  by  the 
Carron  iron  company,  in  Scotland,  they  were 
called  carronades.  The  shot  from  this  gun, 
useless  at  long  ranges,  had  fearful  effects  upon 
timber  at  close  quarters;  from  its  reduced  ve- 
locity (by  the  reduced  charge),  it  made  a  larger 
hole,  shattered  the  timber  far  more,  and  made 
numerous  and  more  dangerous  splinters.  The 
comparative  lightness  of  the  guns,  too,  made  it 
easy  to  find  room  for  a  few  of  them  on  the 
quarter  deck  and  forecastle  of  vessels ;  and  as 
early  as  1781  there  were  429  ships  in  the 
British  navy  provided  with  from  6  to  10  car- 
ronades over  and  above  their  regular  comple- 
ment of  guns.  In  reading  the  accounts  of  naval 
engagements  during  the  French  and  American 
wars,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
British  never  include  the  carronades  in  the 
number  of  guns  given  as  a  ship's  complement; 
so  that,  for  instance,  a  British  frigate,  stated  to 
be  a  86-gun  frigate,  may  in  reality  have  carried 
42  or  more  guns,  including  the  carronades. 
The  superior  weight  of  metal  which  the  car- 
ronades gave  to  the  British  broadsides,  helped 
to  decide  many  an  action  fought  at  close  quar- 
ters during  the  war  of  the  French  revolution. 
But  after  all,  carronades  were  merely  a  make- 
shift to  increase  the  strength  of  the  compara- 
tively small-sized  men-of-war  of  80  years  ago. 
As  soon  as  the  size  of  the  ships  was  increased 
for  each  rating,  they  were  again  cast  aside,  and 
are  now  comparatively  superseded.  In  this 
particular,  the  construction  of  men-of-war,  the 
French  and  Spaniards  were  decidedly  ahead  of 
the  English.  Their  ships  were  larger  and  de- 
signed with  far  better  lines  than  the  British; 
their  frigates  especially  were  superior  both  in 
size  and  sailing  qualities;  and  for  many  years 
the  English  frigates  were  copied  from  the 
French  frigate  Hebe,  captured  in  1782.  In  the 
same  proportion  as  the  vessels  were  lengthened, 
the  high  towering  erections  at  the  bow  and 
stern,  the  forecastles,  quarter  decks,  and  poops, 
were  reduced  in  height,  the  sailing  qualities 
of  the  ships  being  increased  thereby ;  so  that 
gradually  the  comparatively  elegant  and  swift- 
sailing  lines  of  the  present  men-of-war  came 
to  be  adopted.  Instead  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  guns  to  these  larger  ships,  the  caliber 
was  increased,  and  so  were  the  weight  and 
length  of  each  gun,  in  order  to  admit  of  the 
use  of  full  charges,  and  to  receive  the  greatest 
point-blank  range,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  fire  being 
opened  at  long  distanoes.  The  small  calibers  be- 
low 24  lbs.  disappeared  from  the  larger  vessels, 
and  the  remaining  calibers  were  simplified,  so 
as  to  have  no  more  than  two  calibers,  or  at  the 
outside  three,  on  board  of  any  one  vessel.  In 
ships  of  the  line,  the  lower  deck,  being  the 
strongest,  was  armed  with  guns  of  the  same  cali- 
ber as  the  upper  decks,  but  of  greater  length  and 
weight,  in  order  to  have  at  least  one  tier  of 
guns  available  for  the  greatest  possible  range. 
—About  1820  the  French  Gen.  Paixhans  made 
an  invention  which  has  been  of  great  impor- 
vol.  m-10. 


tance  in  naval  armaments.  He  constructed  a 
gun  of  large  caliber  provided  with  a  narrow 
chamber  at  the  breech  for  the  insertion  of  the 
powder,  and  began  to  fire  hollow  shot,  at  low 
elevations,  from  these  "shell  guns"  (canons 
obtui&n).  Hitherto  hollow  shot  had  been  fired 
against  ships  from  howitzers  in  shore  batteries 
only;  though  in  Germany  the  practice  of  firing 
shell  horizontally  from  short  24-lb.  and  even 
12-lb.  guns  had  been  long  in  use  against  fortifi- 
cations. The  destructive  effects  of  shells  against 
the  wooden  sides  of  vessels  were  well  known  to 
Napoleon,  who  at  Boulogne  armed  most  of  his 
gun  boats  for  the  expedition  to  England  with 
howitzers,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  ships 
must  be  attacked  with  projectiles  which  will 
burst  after  hitting.  Now,  Paixhans*  shell  guns 
gave  the  means  of  arming  ships  with  cannon 
which,  by  throwing  their  shells  as  nearly  as 
possible  horizontally,  could  be  used  at  sea,  ship 
against  ship,  with  nearly  the  same  probability 
of  hitting  as  the  old  round-shot  guns.  The  new 
gun  was  soon  introduced  into  all  navies,  and, 
after  undergoing  various  improvements,  now 
constitutes  an  essential  portion  of  the  armament 
of  all  large  men-of-war. — Shortly  afterward  the 
first  attempts  were  made  to  apply  steam  to  the 
propulsion  of  ships  of  war,  as  it  had  already 
been  applied  by  Fulton  to  that  of  commercial 
vessels.  The  progress  from  the  river  steamer 
to  the  coasting  steamer,  and  gradually  to  the 
ocean  steamer,  was  slow ;  in  the  same  ratio  was 
the  progress  of  war  steamers  retarded.  As  long 
as  paddle  boats  were  the  only  steamers  in  exist- 
ence, this  was  justifiable.  The  paddles  and  part 
of  the  engine  were  exposed  to  the  enemy's  shot, 
and  could  be  disabled  by  a  angle  lucky  hit; 
they  took  up  the  best  portion  of  the  broadside 
room  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  weight  of  engine, 
paddles,  and  coal  so  much  reduced  the  capacity 
of  the  ship,  that  a  heavy  armament  of  numer- 
ous long  guns  was  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
A  paddle  steamer,  therefore,  could  never  be  a 
ship  of  the  line ;  but  its  superior  speed  might 
permit  it  to  compete  with  frigates,  which  are 
expected  to  hover  on  the  flanks  of  an  enemy, 
to  collect  the  fruits  of  a  victory,  or  to  cover  a 
retreat.  Now  a  frigate  has  just  the  size  and 
armament  which  enable  it  to  go  fearlessly  on 
any  independent  roving  errand,  while  its  su- 
perior sailing  qualities  enable  it  to  withdraw 
in  time  from  an  unequal  contest.  The  sailing 
qualities  of  any  frigate  were  far  outstripped  by 
the  steamer;  but  without  a  good  armament 
the  steamer  could  not  fulfil  its  mission.  Regu- 
lar broadside  fighting  was  out  of  the  question ; 
the  number  of  guns  must,  for  want  of  space, 
be  always  inferior  to  that  of  a  sailing  frigate. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  the  shell  gun  was  in  its 
place.  The  diminished  number  of  guns  on 
Doard  a  steam  frigate  was  counterbalanced  by 
their  weight  of  metal  and  caliber.  Originally 
these  guns  were  intended  to  throw  shells  only, 
but  recently  they  have  been  made  so  heavy, 
especially  the  ohase  guns  (at  the  bow  and  stern 
of  the  vessel),  that  they  can,  with  full  charges, 
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throw  solid  shot  also  to  considerable  distances. 
Moreover,  the  reduced  number  of  guns  admits 
of  traversing  platforms  and  railways  being  laid 
down  on  the  deck,  by  means  of  which  all  or 
most  of  the  guns  can  be  brought  to  bear  in 
almost  any  direction;  a  provision  by  which 
the  strength  of  a  steam  frigate  for  an  attack  is 
nearly  doubled,  and  a  20-gun  steam  frigate  can 
bring  at  least  as  many  guns  into  action  as  a 
40-gun  sailing  frigate  with  but  18  working 
guns  for  each  single  broadside.  Thus  the  large 
modern  paddle-steamer  frigate  is  a  most  for- 
midable ship ;  the  superior  caliber  and  range 
of  her  guns,  added  to  her  velocity,  enable  her 
to  cripple  an  opponent  at  a  distance  where 
scarcely  any  effective  return  of  fire  is  possible 
to  the  sailing  vessel ;  while  the  weight  of  her 
metal  comes  in  with  crushing  power*  when  it 
is  to  her  advantage  finally  to  force  the  fighting. 
Still  the  disadvantage  remains  that  her  whole 
motive  force  is  exposed  to  direct  fire,  and  offers 
a  large  object  to  aim  at.  For  smaller  vessels, 
corvettes,  advice  boats,  and  other  light  craft, 
not  counting  in  a  naval  battle,  but  very  useful 
throughout  a  campaign,  steam  was  at  once 
found  of  great  advantage,  and  there  were  many 
such  paddle  boats  constructed  in  most  navies. 
It  was  the  same  with  transport  ships.  Where 
landings  were  intended,  steamers  not  only  re- 
duced the  length  of  passage  to  a  minimum  ?  but 
permitted  one  to  calculate  to  a  moral  certainty 
the  time  of  arrival  at  any  given  place.  The 
transport  of  bodies  of  troops  was  now  made  a 
matter  of  great  simplicity,  especially  as  every 
naval  country  had  a  large  fleet  of  commercial 
steamers  to  fall  back  upon  for  transport  ves- 
sels in  case  of  necessity.  It  was  on  these  con- 
siderations that  Prince  de  Joinville^in  his  well 
known  pamphlet,  ventured  to  maintain  that 
steam  had  altered  the  condition  of  naval  war- 
fare to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  an  invasion 
of  England  by  France  no  longer  an  impossi- 
bility. Still,  so  long  as  the  ships  used  for  de- 
cisive action,  the  ships  of  the  line,  remained 
exclusively  sailing  vessels,  the  introduction  of 
steam  could  work  but  little  change  in  the 
conditions  under  which  great  naval  battles 
were  fought  The  invention  of  the  screw 
propeller  was  destined  to  supply  the  means 
of  revolutionizing  naval  warfare  entirely,  and 
to  transform  all  war  fleets  into  steam  fleets. 
It  was  fully  18  years  after  the  invention  of 
the  screw  before  the  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion was  made.  The  French,  always  superior 
to  the  English  in  naval  design  and  construc- 
tion, were  the  first  to  do  it.  Finally  in  1849 
the  French  engineer  Dupuy-Del6me  construct- 
ed the  first  screw  line-of-battle  ship,  the  Na- 
poleon, of  100  guns  and  600  horse  power. 
This  ship  was  not  intended  to  depend  upon 
steam  only ;  unlike  the  paddles,  the  screw 
allowed  a  ship  to  retain  all  the  lines  and 
rigging  of  a  sailing  vessel,  and  to  be  moved, 
at  will,  by  steam  alone,  by  sails  alone,  or  by 
both  combined.  She  could,  therefore,  always 
save  her  coal  for  emergencies  by  having  re- 


course to  her  sails,  and  was  thus  far  less 
dependent  upon  the  proximity  of  coaling  sta- 
tions than  the  old  paddle-wheel  steamer.  On 
this  account,  and  because  her  steam  power 
was  too  weak  to  give  her  the  full  speed  of  a 
paddle  steamer,  the  Napoleon  and  other  vessels 
of  this  class  were  called  auxiliary  steam  ves- 
sels; since  then,  however,  ships  of  the  line 
have  been  constructed  which  have  steam 
power  enough  to  give  them  all  the  speed  of 
which  the  screw  propeller  is  capable.  The 
success  of  the  Napoleon  soon  caused  screw 
ships  of  the  line  to  be  built  both  in  France 
and  England.  The  Russian  war  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  this  radical  change  in  naval  con- 
struction; and  when  it  was  found  that  most 
strong-built  ships  of  the  line  could,  without 
too  much  difficulty,  be  fitted  with  a  screw  and 
engines,  the  transformation  of  all  navies  into 
steam  fleets  became  only  a  matter  of  time. 
No  large  naval  power  now  thinks  of  construct- 
ing any  more  large  sailing  vessels ;  almost  all 
ships  newly  laid  down  are  screw  steamers, 
excepting  the  few  paddle  steamers  which  for 
certain  purposes  are  still  required;  and  before 
1870  sailing  ships  of  war  will  be  almost  as 
completely  antiquated  as  the  spinning  wheel 
and  the  smooth-bore  musket  are  now. — The 
Crimean  war  called  into  existence  two  new 
naval  constructions.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
steam  gun  boat  or  mortar  boat,  originally  con- 
structed by  the  English  for  the  contemplated 
attack  on  Cronstadt;  it  is  a  small  vessel 
drawing  from  4  to  7  feet  of  water,  and  armed 
with  one  or  two  heavy  long-range  guns  or  a 
heavy  mortar ;  the  former  to  be  used  in  shal- 
low and  intricate  waters  generally,  the  lat- 
ter in  the  bombardment,  from  a  long  distance, 
of  fortified  naval  arsenals.  They  answered 
exceedingly  well,  and  will  no  doubt  play  an 
important  part  in  future  naval  campaigns.  The 
mortar  boat,  as  proved  at  Sveaborg,  totally 
alters  the  relations  of  attack  and  defence  be- 
tween fortresses  and  ships,  by  giving  the  ships 
that  power  of  bombarding  the  former  with 
impunity  which  they  never  before  possessed; 
at  8,000  yards,  from  which  the  shells  of  the 
mortar  boats  can  hit  an  object  as  large  as  a 
town,  they  are  themselves  quite  secure  from 
their  smallness  of  surface.  The  gun  boats,  on 
the  contrary,  when  acting  in  concert  with 
coast  batteries,  will  strengthen  the  defence, 
and  will  also  provide  naval  warfare  with  those 
light  skirmishers  which  were  hitherto  wanting 
to  it.  The  second  innovation  is  the  iron-sided, 
shot-proof  floating  batteries,  first  constructed 
by  the  French,  for  the  attack  of  coast  defences. 
They  were  tried  at  Kinburn  only,  and  their 
success,  even  against  the  rickety  parapets  and 
rusty  cannon  of  that  little  place,  was  not  so 
very  signal.  Still,  the  French  appeared  to  be 
so  well  satisfied  with  them,  that  they  have 
gone  on  ever  since  experimenting  upon  steel- 
plated  vessels.  They  have  constructed  gun 
boats  with  a  kind  of  shot-proof  steel  parapet 
on  the  forecastle,  which  shelters  the  gun  and 
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its  crew ;  but  if  the  floating  batteries  were  un- 
wieldy and  had  to  be  towed,  these  gun  boats  al- 
ways had  their  heads  in  the  water  and  were  not 
at  all  seaworthy.  They  have  however  prodnoed 
a  steel-plated  steam  frigate  called  La  Gloire, 
which  is  said  to  be  shot-proof;  of  very  good 
speed,  and  quite  capable  of  living  in  a  gale.  The 
most  exaggerated  statements  are  made  with 
regard  to  the  probable  revolution  these  shot- 
proof  frigates  will  create  in  naval  warfare. 
TVe  are  told  that  ships  of  the  line  are  antiquat- 
ed, and  that  the  power  to  decide  great  naval 
actions  has  passed  over  to  these  frigates  with  a 
single  battery  of  gnus,  covered  in  shot-proof  on 
all  sides,  against  which  no  wooden  three-decker 
can  stand.  This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  these 
questions ;  but  we  may  observe  that  it  is  far 
easier  to  invent  and  put  on  board  ship  rifled 
artillery  heavy  enough  to  smash  iron  or  steel 
plates,  than  it  is  to  construct  vessels  cased  with 
metal  thick  enough  to  withstand  the  shot  or 
shell  from  these  guns.  As  to  the  Gloire,  it  is 
not  certain  after  all  that  she  is  fit  to  live  in  a 
gale,  and  from  her  incapacity  for  holding  coal  it 
is  said  that  she  cannot  keep  the  sea  under  steam 
for  more  than  8  days.  What  her  British  com- 
petitor, the  Warrior^  will  do,  remains  to  be  seen. 
No  doubt,  by  reducmg  the  armament  and  coal, 
and  by  altering  the  mode  of  construction,  it 
may  be  possible  to  render  a  ship  entirely  shot- 
proof  at  long  and  medium  ranges,  and  a  fair 
steamer;  but  in  an  age  when  the  science  of  ar- 
tillery makes  such  rapid  strides,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  such  ships  will  be  worth  construct- 
ing in  the  long  run. — The  revolution  in  artillery 
which  the  rifled  gun  is  now  effecting  appears 
to  be  a  far  more  important  matter  for  naval 
warfare  than  any  thing  that  can  be  effected  by 
steel-plated  ships.  Every  rifled  gun  that  de- 
serves the  name  gives  such  a  precision  at  long 
ranges  that  the  ancient  inefficiency  of  naval 
firing  at  such  ranges  appears  to  be  fast  becom- 
ing a  matter  of  the  past.  Morever,  the  rifled 
cannon,  by  admitting  elongated  shot  and  re- 
duced charges,  allows  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  bore  and  weight  of  broadside  guns ;  or 
otherwise,  the  bore  remaining  the  same,  gives 
results  far  greater.  The  elongated  shot  from  a 
56  cwt  rifled  82-pounder  will  surpass  the  round 
shot  from  a  113  cwt.  smooth-bore  10-inch  gun, 
not  only  in  weight,  but  also  in  penetration, 
range,  and  precision.  The  power  of  attack  of 
every  vessel  is  at  least  tripled  if  it  be  armed 
with  rifled  ordnance.  Moreover,  the  great  de- 
sideratum has  always  been  to  invent  a  useful 
percussion  shell  which  should  explode  the  very 
moment  it  penetrates  a  ship's  side.  The  rota- 
tion of  round  shot  has  rendered  this  impracti- 
cable; the  percussion  fuze  was  not  always  in 
the  proper  position  when  the  shell  struck,  and 
then  it  did  not  go  off.  But  an  elongated  shot 
from  a  rifled  cannon,  rotating  round  its  longi- 
tudinal axis,  must  always  strike  head  foremost ; 
and  a  simple  percussion  cap  on  the  fuze  head 
bursts  the  shell  the  moment  it  enters  the  ship's 
side.    It  is  not  probable  that  any  steel-clad 


ship  yet  invented  can  brave  two  such  broad- 
sides from  a  two-decker  with  impunity;  not 
to  speak  of  the  shells  which  enter  the  ports 
and  must  explode  between  decks.  Rifled  ord- 
nance must  to  a  great  degree  put  a  stop  to  such 
close-fought  actions  as  were  those  in  whioh 
carronades  could  be  useful ;  manoeuvring  will 
once  more  regain  the  ascendant;  and  as  steam 
now  makes  the  contending  vessels  independent 
of  wind  and  tide,  naval  warfare  will  in  future 
much  more  approach  the  method  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  tactics  of  land  battles. — The  vessels 
of  war  of  which  modern  navies  are  composed 
are  classed  in  various  ratings,  from  first  to 
sixth  rates ;  but  as  these  ratings  are  both  va- 
riable and  arbitrary,  it  will  be  better  to  class 
them  in  the  common  way  as  ships  of  the  line, 
frigates,  sloops,  brigs,  schooners,  &c.  Ships  of 
the  line  are  the  largest  men-of-war  afloat,  des- 
tined to  form  the  line  of  battle  in  a  general 
action,  and  to  decide  the  struggle  by  the  weight 
of  metal  thrown  into  the  enemy's  ships.  They 
are  either  8-deckers  or  2-deckers;  that  is  to 
say,  they  have  either  8  or  2  covered  decks 
armed  with  guns.  These  decks  are  called  the 
lower,  middle,  and  main  or  upper  deck.  The 
upper  deck,  which  was  formerly  covered  in  at 
the  quarter  deok  and  forecastle  only,  is  now 
covered  in  by  a  continuous  open  deck  from 
stem  to  stern.  This  open  deck,  which  is  still 
called  the  quarter  deck  and  forecastle  (the  posi- 
tion amidships  being  called  the  gangway),  also 
carries  artillery,  mostly  carronades ;  so  that  in 
reality  a  2-decker  carries  8,  and  a  3-decker  4 
tiers  of  guns.  The  heaviest  guns  are,  of  course, 
placed  on  the  lower  deck ;  and  the  guns  be- 
come lighter  in  proportion  as  the  batteries  are 
more  elevated  above  the  water.  The  caliber 
being  mostly  the  same,  this  is  obtained  by  re- 
ducing the  weight  of  the  guns  themselves,  in 
consequence  of  which  those  on  the  upper  decks 
can  only  stand  reduced  charges,  which  implies 
that  they  can  be  used  only  at  shorter  ranges. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of 
chase  guns,  which  are  placed  at  the  bow  and 
stern  of  a  ship,  and  which,  even  if  placed  on  the 
forecastle  or  quarterdeck,  are  still  as  long  and 
heavy  as  possible,  as  they  are  required  to  act  at 
the  longest  ranges  practicable.  Thus,  the  bow 
and  stern  guns  of  English  ships  of  the  line  are 
composed  either  of  8  or  10-inch  shell  guns,  or  of 
66-pdr.  (bore  7.7  inches)  or  68-pdr.  (bore  8.18 
inches)  solid  shot  guns,  one  of  which  is  placed 
on  the  forecastle  on  a  traversing  platform. 
There  are  in  the  English  navy  generally  6  stern 
and  5  bow  guns  to  a  first  rate ;  the  remaining 
armament  of  such  a  ship  is  as  follows : 
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The  armament  of  the  smaller  ratings  of  vessels 
of  the  line  is  arranged  upon  the  same  principle. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison,  we  also  give  that  of 
a  French  first  rate,  viz. :  lower  deck,  82  long  80- 
lb.  guns;  middle  deck,  4  80-lb.  shell  guns,  and 
80  short  80-lb.  guns ;  upper  deck,  84  80-lb.  shell 
guns ;  forecastle  and  quarter  deck,  4  80-lb.  shell 
guns,  and  16  80-lb.  oarronades ;  in  all,  120  guns. 
The  French  80-lb.  shell  gun  has  a  larger  bore 
than  the  8-inch  English  gun  by  0.8  inch ;  the 
80-lb.  shell  gun  and  the  80-lb.  gun  have  a 
slightly  larger  bore  than  the  English  82-pdr., 
so  that  the  advantage  of  weight  of  metal  would 
lie  with  the  French.  The  smallest  ship  of  the 
line  now  carries  72  guns ;  the  largest  frigate 
carries  61.  A  frigate  is  a  ship  with  only  one 
covered  deck  carrying  guns,  and  another  open 
deck .  above  it  (forecastle  and  quarter  deck) 
which  is  equally  provided  with  guns.  The 
armament,  in  the  English  service,  is  generally 
of  80  guns  (either  all  shell  guns  or  part  shell 
guns  and  part  long  82-pdrs.)  on  the  gun  deck, 
and  80  short  82-pdrs.  on  the  forecastle  and 
quarter  deck,  witn  a  heavy  pivot  gun  on  a 
traversing  platform  at  the  bow.  Frigates  being 
mostly  sent  on  detached  service,  where  they 
are  always  likely  to  become  engaged  single- 
handed  against  hostile  frigates  sent  on  the  same 
errand,  ithas  been  a  great  point  with  most  naval 
nations  to  make  them  as  large  and  powerful  as 
possible.  In  no  class  of  vessels  is  the  increase 
in  size  so  remarkable  as  in  this.  The  United 
States,  requiring  a  cheap  navy  strong  enough 
to  enforce  respect,  were  the  first  to  see  the 
great  advantage  to  be  drawn  from  a  fleet  of 
large  frigates,  each  of  them  superior  to  any 
frigate  which  other  nations  could  bring  against 
it.  The  superiority  of  the  American  ship  build- 
ers in  producing  swift  vessels  was  also  taken 
advantage  of,  and  the  last  war  against  England 
(1812-'14)  showed  in  many  well  contested  en- 
gagements what  formidable  antagonists  these 
American  frigates  were.  Up  to  the  present 
day  the  TJ.  8.  frigates  are  considered  models  of 
this  class  of  vessels,  although  the  difference  in 
size  when  compared  with  other  navies  is  not  by 
far  so  marked  as  it  was  80  or  40  years  ago. 
The  next  class  of  men-of-war  are  called  cor- 
vettes. They  have  but  one  tier  of  guns,  placed 
on  an  open  deck ;  but  the  larger  class  are  pro- 
vided with  a  forecastle  and  quarter  deck  (not 
connected,  however,  by  a  continuous  deck  amid- 
ships), wnere  they  carry  a  few  guns  more. 
Such  corvettes,  therefore,  almost  correspond  to 
what  a  frigate  was  80  years  ago,  before  the  two 
elevated  extremities  of  the  vessel  were  con- 
nected by  a  flush  deck.  These  corvettes  are 
still  strong  enough  to  carry  the  same  caliber 
of  guns  as  the  larger  vessels.  They  also  carry  8 
masts,  all  square-rigged.  Of  smaller  vessels, 
brigs  and  schooners  carry  from  20  guns  to  6* 
They  have  but  two  masts,  square-rigged  in  brigs, 
fore-and-aft  rigged  in  schooners.  The  caliber 
of  their  guns  is  necessarily  smaller  than  that  of 
the  larger  ships,  and  does  not  generally  exceed 
18  or  24-pdrs   going  down  as  low  as  12  and 


9-pdrs.  Vessels  of  this  small  power  of  offence 
cannot  be  sent  where  serious  resistance  is  anti- 
cipated. In  European  waters  they  are  be- 
coming generally  superseded  by  small  steamers, 
and  they  can  be  of  actual  service  only  on  such 
coasts  as  those  of  South  America,  China,  &c, 
where  they  have  to  meet  powerless  antagonists, 
and  where  they  merely  serve  to  represent  the 
flag  of  a  powerful  naval  nation.  The  arma- 
ments given  above  are  merely  those  adopted  at 
S resent,  but  they  will  undoubtedly  be  changed 
l  every  respect  during  the  next  10  years  by 
the  general  adoption  of  rifled  ship  guns. — The 
origin  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States  may 
be  said  to  date  from  Oct.  18, 1775,  when  con- 
gress authorized  the  equipment  of  two  cruisers 
mounting  respectively  10  and  14  guns.  Before 
the  end  of  that  year,  15  more  vessels,  of  from 
20  to  86  guns,  were  authorized.  These  vessels 
were  built  in  the  colonies  of  New  England, 
and  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 
On  Bee.  22,  1775,  congress  appointed  a  corps 
of  naval  officers,  of  whom  Esek  Hopkins  was 
commander-in-chief^  and  John  Paul  Jones  was 
a  lieutenant.  The  affairs  of  the  navy  were  at 
this  time  intrusted  to  the  management  of  a 
"  marine  committee.9'  In  Oct.  1776,  the  navy 
consisted  of  26  vessels,  mounting  586  guns,  and 
its  services  throughout  the  revolutionary  war 
were  most  important.  In  1778  several  vessels 
of  considerable  force  were  built  or  purchased 
for  the  navy ;  among  these  was  the  celebrated 
Alliance,  a  frigate  of  82  guns.  The  first  vessel 
of  war  taken  by  an  American  cruiser  in  battle 
was  the  Edward,  which  was  captured  by  the 
Lexington,  Capt.  John  Barry,  on  April  17, 1777. 
On  March  27, 1794,  congress  authorized  the 
construction  of  6  frigates,  and  it  was  fortu- 
nately decided  that  8  of  them  should  be  of  a 
very  heavy  class ;  the  Constitution  is  one  of 
these  ships.  This  step  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  navy,  the  vessels  of  the  revolution 
having  been  disposed  of  at  the  end  of  that  con- 
test, in  1788.  In  1798  the  navy  department 
was  formally  created,  and  Benjamin  Stoddart 
appointed  the  first  secretary.  At  this  time, 
urged  by  the  depredations  of  France  upon  our 
commerce,  and  warned  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Barbary  powers,  congress  authorized  a  consider- 
able increase  of  the  navy,  which  the  president 
was  empowered  to  use  for  defence  against 
the  French.  In  the  quasi  war  with  France 
which  resulted,  our  naval  successes  were  mark- 
ed. Upon  the  accession  to  office  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son in  1801,  the  navy  was  reduced.  In  the  same 
year  war  was  declared  by  Tripoli  against  the 
United  States,  and  continued  until  1805.  The 
naval  achievements  of  these  4  years  gave  a  high 
character  to  the  American  service.  In  1808  the 
"gun-boat  system"  was  inaugurated.  In  1806 
and  1807  the  number  of  gun  boats  was  rapidly 
increased,  congress  having  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  257  of  these  vessels ;  they  were 
afterward  found,  however,  to  be  expensive  and 
inefficient,  and  the  system  was  soon  abandoned. 
During  the  war  of  1812  the  navy  obtained  a 
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Tast  increase  of  reputation.  The  superior  force 
of  the  frigates  of  1794  was  evinced  in  their  al- 
most uniform  success  in  action  with  an  enemy 
hitherto  deemed  invincible  on  the  ocean.  The 
policy  of  maintaining  an  efficient  navy  was  now 
considered  settled ;  and  although,  compared 
with  the  navies  of  other  nations,  that  of  the 
United  States  is  very  small,  the  aim  has  always 
been  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of 
the  day,  and  to  have  none  but  the  most  effi- 
cient ships  of  their  class  in  the  service.  The 
navy  of  the  United  States  now  comprises  47 
sailing  vessels  and  86  steamers;  of  the  latter, 
8  are  screw  frigates  of  the  very  heaviest  class. 

NAXOS,  or  Naxia,  an  islana  of  Greece,  and 
the  largest  of  the  Cyolades,  in  the  JSgsean  sea. 
6  m.  E.  from  Paros,  between  lat.  86°  45'  ana 
87°  15'  N.,  and  lonr.  26°  20'  and  25°  85'  E. ; 
length  about  18  m.,  breadth  12  m. ;  area,  170 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  20,000,  all  members  of  the 
Greek  church,  except  about  400  Roman  Catho- 
lics, descendants  of  settlers  in  the  times  of  the 
dukes.  The  surface  is  diversified  and  pictu- 
resque; the  plains  and  valleys  are  remarkable 
for  their  fertility.  In  the  centre  of  the  island 
is  the  mountain  anciently  called  Drius,  now 
Zia  or  Dia,  8,000  feet  high,  from  which  22  isl- 
ands and  the  Asiatic  continent  are  visible. 
The  vine,  olives,  oranges,  iron,  marble,  <ko.,  are 
produced.  The  wine  of  Naxos,  called  Bacchus 
wine,  was  celebrated.  Naxos  furnishes  the  bulk 
of  the  emery  used  in  trade,  the  production  in 
1855  amounting  to  2,000  tons.  The  most  in- 
teresting curiosity  is  an  unfinished  colossal 
statue  of  Apollo,  lying  in  an  old  marble  quarry 
near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island.  Naxos 
contains  about  40  small  towns,  and  has  a  Greek 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  a  Lazarist 
convent.  Naxos,  the  capital,  stands  on  the 
W.  coast ;  nop.  about  4,000.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  and  the  ducal  palace  is  in  ruins,  but  the 
white  houses  present  a  cheerful  appearance. — 
This  island  in  antiquity  was  sometimes  called 
8trongyle  from  its  circular  form,  sometimes 
Dionysias  from  the  prevalence  there  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  and  frequently 
Dia  in  honor  of  Zeus.  It  was  inhabited  in  early 
times  chiefly  by  Ionians  from  Attica.  It  was 
ooncmered  by  Pisistratus,  and  in  490  B.  C.  by 
the  Persians.  After  the  battle  of  Salamis  it 
regained  its  independence,  but  9  years  later  be- 
came a  dependency  of  Athens,  and  after  many 
vicissitudes  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  In  A.  D. 
1207  it  became  the  seat  of  a  duchy,  comprising 
several  other  islands,  established  by  the  Vene- 
tian Marco  Sanudo.  In  1566  the  island  was 
taken  by  the  Turks ;  it  now  belongs  to  Greece. 

NAYLOR,  Jambs,  an  English  fanatic,  born 
in  Ardsley,  Yorkshire,  about  1616,  died  in 
Huntingdonshire  in  1660.  In  1642,  when  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  he  took  up  arms  for  the 
parliament.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  royal- 
ist party,  he  left  the  army,  became  a  follower 
of  George  Fox,  and  soon  afterward  appeared 
as  an  itinerant  preacher.  He  fancied  that  he 
was  inspired,  that  he  was  set  as  a  sign  of 


Christ's  coming,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  Sa- 
viour really  dwelt  in  him.  These  opinions 
were  repudiated  by  the  great  body  of  his  de- 
nomination, and  caused  the  parliament  in  1656 
to  condemn  him  to  stand  with  his  head  in  the 
pillory  for  two  hours,  be  whipped  at  the  cart's 
tail  from  Palace  yard  to  the  old  exchange, 
have  his  tongue  bored  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and 
his  forehead  branded  with  the  letter  B,  as  the 
stigma  of  a  blasphemer.  The  execution  of  this 
sentence  was  borne  by  Naylor  with  the  forti- 
tude of  a  martyr ;  but  the  solitude  of  a  prison, 
to  which  he  was  subsequently  doomed  for  two 
years,  cooled  his  enthusiasm,  and  he  acknowl- 
edged at  length  that  his  mind  had  been  led 
astray  by  spiritual  pride  and  the  devil.  After 
obtaining  his  liberation,  he  hastened  home- 
ward, but  expired  on  the  way.  Naylor's  theo- 
logical essays,  epistles,  &c.,  were  published  in 
London  in  1716.  "  Memoirs  of  the  life,  Min- 
istry, Trial,  and  Sufferings  of  James  Naylor," 
appeared  in  London  in  1719. 

NAZAREANS.  See  OmaBTiAira  of  St.  Johjt. 

NAZARENE,  a  term  of  contempt  applied  to 
Christ  and  his  first  disciples,  from  Nazareth, 
the  place  of  his  residence,  a  poor  town  in  the 
despised  region  of  Galilee.  There  was  a  sect 
of  heretics  called  Nazarenes  in  the  2d  century, 
who  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  combining  the 
Mosaics!  ceremonies  with  the  religion  of  Christ 

NAZARETH  a  village  of  Northampton  oo., 
Penn.,  59  m.  N.  from  Philadelphia  and  9  m. 
N.  W.  from  Easton ;  pop.  in  1850, 408.  It  was 
founded  by  George  Whitefield  in  1789,  who, 
before  completing  an  edifice  in  course  of  erec- 
tion intended  as  a  school  for  the  instruction  of 
African  children,  sold  it  to  Count  Zinzendorf, 
who  finished  it  for  the  use  of  the  Moravians. 
The  village  contains  a  large  church  and  a  Mora- 
vian academy  for  boys. 

NAZARETH  (now  Narirah),  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Palestine,  20  m.  S.  S.  E.  from 
Acre,  and  65  m.  N.  from  Jerusalem ;  pop.  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  Robinson  at  8,120,  including  680 
Moslems  and  1,040  of  the  Greek  church,  the 
rest  being  Greek  Catholics,  Latins,  and  Maro- 
nites.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  hills.  The  houses  are 
mostly  of  stone,  well  built,  and  flat-roofed. 
The  population  has  a  more  prosperous  appear- 
ance than  in  any  other  part  of  Palestine,  and 
the  women  of  Nazareth  are  famous  for  their 
beauty.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  Latin 
convent,  the  finest  in  Palestine,  the  Latin 
church  of  the  Annunciation,  the  Casa  Nuova, 
or  Christian  caravansary,  a  Mohammedan 
mosque,  and  a  khan.  Nazareth  is  celebrated 
for  having  been  the  residence  of  Christ  during 
the  first  80  years  of  his  life. 

NAZARITE,  under  the  Levitical  law,  a  per- 
son who  for  a  certain  period  was  bound  by  a 
vow  to  keep  his  hair  unshorn,  and  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  the  grape  and  every  other  kind 
of  strong  drink  and  from  contact  with  the  dead. 
Samson  was  a  Nazarite. 

NEAL,  Alios  Bradley.    See  Haven. 
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NEAL,  Daniel,  an  English  divine  and  his- 
torian, born  in  London,  Dec.  14,  1678,  died  in 
Bath  in  April,  1748.  He  was  educated  at  mer- 
.  chant  tailors'  school  and  at  a  dissenting  acade- 
my, and  spent  8  years  at  the  universities  of 
Utrecht  and  Leyden.  Returning  to  England  in 
1708,  he  obtained  a  license  as  a  preacher,  and 
became  assistant  to  Dr.  Singleton,  pastor  of  an 
Independent  congregation  in  Alder sgate  street. 
In  1706  he  succeeded  Dr.  Singleton  as  pastor. 
His  principal  works  are:  "History  of  New 
England"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1720),  and 
"  History  of  the  Puritans  "  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1782-'8).  The  best  edition  of  the  latter  is 
that  of  Touhnin,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  life  of 
the  author  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1798 ;  reprint- 
ed in  8  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1887).  He  had  a 
reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  several  of  his 
sermons  have  been  published. 

NEAL,  John,  an  American  author  and  poet, 
born  in  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  Me.,  Aug. 
25,  1798.  His  parents  were  members  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  with  which  he  also  remained 
connected  until  the  age  of  25,  when  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons,  the  principal  one  being  his 
inability  to  "  live  peaceably  with  all  men,"  he 
received  his  formal  dismissal.  When  but  a 
month  old  he  lost  his  father,  but  by  the  exer- 
tions of  his  mother,  who  kept  a  school,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  a  tolerable  elementary 
education.  About  the  age  of  12  he  commenced 
a  business  career  in  Portland  as  a  shop  boy;  a 
few  years  later  he  taught  drawing  and  penman- 
ship in  the  principal  towns  of  Maine ;  in  1814- 
'15  he  was  a  dry  goods  retailer  and  jobber  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  in  the  latter  year 
established  himself  in  Baltimore  as  a  whole- 
sale dealer  in  partnership  with  John  Pierpont. 
In  1816  the  concern  failed,  and  Real,  deter- 
mined to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  trade, 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law.  He  read 
through  Professor  Hoffman's  course  of  legal 
study,  intended  to  embrace  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years,  in  a  twelvemonth,  beside  attend- 
ing lectures,  studying  6  or  8  languages,  and 
occupying  himself  with  a  variety  of  literary 
enterprises.  Although  his  experience  in  liter- 
ary composition  had  been  confined  to  2  or  8 
fugitive  pieces  contributed  to  the  periodical 
press,  he  determined  to  support  himself  by  his 
pen  until  established  in  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  in  1816  produced  a  review  of  the  works 
of  Byron,  written  it  is  said  in  4  days,  which 
appeared  from  month  to  month  until  com- 
pleted in  the  "  Portico,"  a  literary  magazine 
published  in  Baltimore.  He  continued  to 
write  for  this  periodical  for  several  years,  and 
finally,  to  use  his  own  words,  "knocked  it  on 
the  head,  it  is  thought,  by  an  article  on  free 
agency."  In  1817  he  published  his  first  novel, 
"Keep  Cool  "(2  vols.,  Baltimore),  originally 
called  "Judge  Not,"  followed  the  next  year  by 
"The  Battle  of  Niagara,  Goldau,  and  other 
Poems,  by  Jehu  O'Oataract,"  a  name  given  him 
by  the  Delphian  club  of  Baltimore,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  which  was  dropped  in  the 


2d  edition  of  the  volume.  In  1819  an 
"Otho,  or  the  Bastard,"  a  5  act  tragedy;  and 
about  the  same  time  he  assisted  Dr.  Watkins 
in  writing  the  "  History  of  the  American 
Revolution  by  Paul  Allen."  Admitted  to  the 
Maryland  bar  in  1819,  he  entered  upon  prac- 
tice, but  abated  in  no  respect  his  literary  la- 
bors. Beside  preparing  an  index  for  "Niles's 
Register,"  then  amounting  to  upward  of  50 
8vo.  volumes,  which  Mr.  Niles  referred  to  as 
"  probably  the  most  laborious  work  of  the  kind 
that  ever  appeared  in  any  country,"  he  pub- 
lished in  1828  not  less  than  4  novels,  "  Seventy- 
Six,  a  Romance  of  the  Revolution,"  "Logan,** 
"Randolph,"  and  "Errata,"  the  first  two  of 
which  were  republished  in  London.  They 
were  severally  written,  according  to  his  own 
account,  in  periods  of  from  27  to  89  days. 
"Randolph"  contained  notices  of  prominent 

?ublic  characters  of  the  day,  including  William 
Inkney,  whose  son  Edward  0.  Pinkney,  con- 
sidering his  father  to  have  been  maligned, 
challenged  Neal,  and,  upon  the  refusal  of  the 
latter  to  fight,  posted  him  as  a  "  craven."  Neal, 
in  a  postcript  to  "Errata,"  printed  the  corre- 
spondence, and  turned  the  whole  affair  to  ridi- 
cule. Encouraged  by  the  success  which  some 
of  his  productions  met  abroad,  he  determined 
in  the  latter  part  of  1828  to  try  his  fortune  in 
England ;  and  transferring  his  legal  business  to 
others,  he  arrived  in  that  country  in  Jan.  1824. 
He  soon  procured  an  engagement  to  write  for 
"Blackwood's  Magazine,"  his  earliest  contri- 
butions to  which  were  "  Sketches  of  the  five 
American  Presidents  and  the  five  Candidates 
for  the  Presidency:"  and  he  subsequently  con- 
tributed to  this  and  other  periodicals,  including 
the  "London  Magazine,"  the  " European,"  the 
"New Monthly  Magazine,"  the  "Westminster 
Review,"  the  "European  Quarterly,"  and  oth- 
ers, numerous  articles  on  the  social  and  po- 
litical condition  of  the  United  States,  beside 
tales  and  miscellanies.  His  literary  efforts  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  who 
invited  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  his 
house,  of  which  he  remained  an  inmate  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  career  in  England. 
In  1827  he  went  to  Paris,  and  after  a  brief  res- 
idence on  the  continent  returned  in  the  same 
year  to  America.  He  had  made  arrangements 
for  entering  upon  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
New  York,  but,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  was 
badgered  and  provoked  in  one  way  and  an- 
other, by  mobbing,  misrepresentation,  hand- 
bills, and  foolish  threats,  into  settling  down  for 
life  in  Portland,"  where  he  at  once  became  a 
laborious  student,  an  active  contributor  to 
various  quarterlies,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers, a  practitioner  in  the  courts  of  law, 
and  a  public  lecturer;  "and  that  no  super- 
fluous energy  might  run  to  waste,  estab- 
lished gymnasiums  and  gave  lessons  to  large 
classes  in  sparring  and  fencing."  This  life  he 
continued  until  1850,  when  he  gave  up  his  pro- 
fession. His  chief  productions,  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned,  are:   "Brother  Jonathan** 
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(8  vols.,  London  and  Edinburgh,  1826);  "Ra- 
chel Dyer"  (Portland,  1828),  originally  written 
for  "Blackwood,"  but  withdrawn  by  the  au- 
thor and  enlarged;  "Bentham's  Morals  and 
Legislation"  (BoBton,  1880):  "Authorship,  a 
Tale"  (Boston,  1838);  "The  DownEasters"  (2 
vols.,  New  York,  1833);  "One  Word  More" 
(Boston  and  New  York,  1854),  essays  of  a  re- 
ligious character;  and  "True  Womanhood,  a 
Tale"  (Boston,  1850).  He  is  now  engaged  in 
writing  an  autobiography,  and  in  revising  his 
earlier  works,  which  nave  long  been  out  of 
print,  for  republication, 

NEAL,  Joseph  0.,  an  American  humorist, 
born  in  Greenland,  K  H.,  Feb.  8, 1807,  died  in 
Philadelphia,  July  8, 1848.  When  he  was  two 
years  old  his  father  died,  and  the  family  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Neal  resided  sev- 
eral years  in  Pottsville,  but  in  1831  became  the 
editor  of  the  "  Pennsylvanian,"  a  newspaper 
of  Philadelphia,  and  remained  in  that  position 
10  years,  when,  his  health  failing,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  go  abroad.  After  travelling  in  Europe 
and  Africa,  he  returned  in  1842  and  resumed 
his  old  occupation,  but  finally  retired  from  the 
"  Pennsylvanian"  in  1844,  and  established  a 
weekly  literary  Journal,  called  "  Real's  Satur- 
day Gazette,"  which  was  exceedingly  success- 
ful. His  first  humorous  compositions  were  the 
"  City  Worthies,"  a  series  of  sketches  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Pennsylvanian."    In  1887  he 

Published  "  Charcoal  Sketches,  or  Scenes  in  a 
[etrOpolis,"  reprinted  in  London  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Dickens.  In  1844  he  published 
"  Peter  Ploddy  and  other  Oddities;"  and  sub- 
sequently a  new  series  of  "  Charcoal  Sketches" 
appeared  in  the  "  Saturday  Gazette."  He  was 
the  editor  of  that  journal  when  he  died. 

NEANDER,  Johann  August  Wilhelm,  a 
1  German  divine  and  church  historian,  born  in 
Gattingen,  Jan.  17, 1789,  died  in  Berlin,  July 
14, 1850.  His  original  name  before  his  con- 
version to  Christianity  was  David  Mendel.  His 
father  was  a  Jewish  peddler;  his  mother,  who 
was  afterward  separated  from  her  husband,  was 
an  intelligent  ana  pious  Jewess,  a  relative  of  the 
philosopher  Mendelssohn  and  of  Dr.  Stiegiitz 
of  Hanover.  She  bore  5  children,  2  of  whom 
died  insane.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  David,  her 
youngest  child,  she  removed  with  him  to  Ham- 
burg, which  Neander  ever  afterward  loved  as 
his  native  city,  and  to  which  he  sent  a  contri- 
bution of  1,000  Prussian  dollars  after  the  great 
fire  in  1842  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  He 
was  reared  in  great  poverty,  but  by  the  assist- 
ance of  friends,  especially  of  Dr.  stieglitz,  he 
was  enabled  to  satisfy  his  desire  for  a  liberal 
education  in  the  Johanneum  of  Hamburg  under 
the  direction  of  Johann  Gurlitt.  He  soon  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  his  teachers  by  his  talent 
and  industry,  as  well  as  by  the  oddity  of  his 
appearance  and  the  awkwardness  of  his  man- 
ner. He  looked  like  a  simpleton,  and  was  the 
source  of  much  amusement  to  his  fellow  stu- 
dents ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  lived 
in  a  world  of  abstraction.    He  associated  espe- 


cially with  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  Ohamisso  the 
poet,  WUhehn  Neumann,  Noodt,  and  Sieve- 
king,  and  formed  with  them  a  literary  associ- 
ation under  the  name  of  the  "  Polar  Star"  (to 
rov  nokov  acrrpov).  He  was  fascinated  by  the 
study  of  Plato  and  Plutarch,  and  the  romantic 
school  of  poetry  which  then  arose  under  the 
lead  of  the  brothers  Schlegel,  Tieck,  and  No- 
valis.  He  passed  in  his  mind  through  the  double 
process  of  history  preparatory  to  Christianity, 
the  Jewish  religion  and  the  Greek  philosophy, 
and  was  thus  admirably  trained  for  the  great 
work  of  his  life  as  the  historian  of  the  Christian 
religion.  In  1709  Schleiermacher  issued  his 
"Discourses  on  Religion,"  which  marked  an 
epoch  for  Germany  in  turning  the  tide  of  pre- 
vailing scepticism.  They  made  a  powerful  and 
lasting  impression  on  Neander,  and  "conducted 
him  to  the  threshold  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion. The  singular  fermentation  of  his  mind 
produced  by  these  various  influences  is  reflect- 
ed in  an  essay  from  his  pen  addressed  to  a  pas- 
tor of  Hamburg  before  his  baptism^and  first 
published  after  his  death  bylHmginUllmann's 
Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1851.  Thus  rally  pre- 
pared mentally,  he  publicly  renounced  Juda- 
ism, and  was  baptized  in  1806,  adopting  the 
name  of  Johann  August  WilhelmNeander(Gr. 
vtos  awfpy  new  man),  from  his  teacher  Johann 
Gurlitt,  and  his  friends  August  Varnhagen  and 
Wilhelm  Neumann,  who  assisted  in  the  cere- 
mony as  sponsors.  His  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  finally  also  his  mother,  gradually  followed 
his  example.  Henceforth  he  consecrated  him- 
self to  theology,  and  studied  it  with  the  greatest 
zeal  and  success  at  the  university  of  Halle, 
where  Schleiermacher  then  taught,  and  of  GOt- 
tingen,  where  Planck  was  then  at  the  height  of 
his  fame  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian.  After 
completing  his  course  he  returned  to  Hamburg 
to  enter  the  ministry,  and  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon on  John  i.  1  et  seq.  But  his  peculiar  talents 
evidently  called  him  to  the  academical  chair. 
In  1811  he  began  to  deliver  theological  lectures 
in  Heidelberg;  thence  he  was  called  in  1818  to 
the  newly  founded  university  of  Berlin  as  profes- 
sor of  church  history.  He  soon  became  one  of 
the  greatest  theological  celebrities  in  that  famous 
metropolis  of  German  learning,  and  continued 
to  labor  there  as  teacher  and  writer  with  very 
little  interruption  till  his  death.  His  last 
words,  addressed  to  his  sister,  who  attended  to 
his  wants  (for  he  never  married),  were :  "  I  am 
weary,  let  us  go  home ! " — In  his  outward  appear- 
ance he  was  of  middle  size  and  slender  frame. 
He  had  strongly  marked  Jewish  features, 
bushy  eyebrows,  and  weak  sight  (Tie  was  at  last 
blind).  He  dressed  carelessly,  with  jack-boots 
and  a  shabby  hat.  In  the  lecture  room  he  pre- 
sented a  most  singular  appearance;  "playing 
with  a  goose  quill  which  his  amanuensis  always 
provided  for  him,  constantly  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  his  feet,  bent  forward,  frequently  sink- 
ing his  head  to  discharge  a  morbid  flow  of 
spittle,  and  then  again  suddenly  throwing  it  on 
high,  especially  when  roused  to  polemic  zeal 
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against  pantheism  and  dead  formalism,  at  times 
fairly  threatening  to  overturn  the  desk,  and  yet 
ail  the  while  pouring  forth  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  profound  learning  and  thought  from  the 
deep  and  pure  fountain  of  his  inner  life,  and 
thus  with  all  his  eccentricities  at  once  com- 
manding the  veneration  and  confidence  of  ev- 
ery hearer. "  He  was  universally  esteemed  for 
his  absolute  sincerity,  humble  piety,  unaffected 
benevolence,  and  singular  elevation  above  the 
charms  and  temptations  of  the  world.  He  was 
a  giant  in  learning  and  a  child  in  simplicity  0/ 
heart.  To  students  he  was  like  a  father,  and 
delighted  to  collect  them  around  his  modest 
table,  together  with  strangers  who  came  to  hear 
him  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  Amer- 
ican students  will  ever  gratefully  remember  his 
kindness. — He  is,  next  to  Schleiermacher,  the 
principal  regenerator  of  modern  German  the- 
ology after  the  reign  of  rationalism.  His  prin- 
ciple was :  Pectus  est  quod  iheologum  facit. 
There  is  hardly  a  distinguished  living  Protes- 
tant divine  who  does  not  owe  much  to  the  in- 
fluence of  tf  eander.  He  lectured  on  nearly  all 
branches  of  exegetical  and  systematic  theology, 
but  especially  on  history.  As  an  author  he  won 
the  honorable  title  of  "  father  of  church  his- 
tory," by  infusing  a  new  spirit  into  this  branch 
of  study,  and  opening  new  avenues  of  thought. 
He  treated  history  as  a  book  of  life  for  edifica- 
tion as  well  as  instruction,  and  as  a  continuous 
commentary  on  the  twin  parables  of  the  mus- 
tard seed  and  the  leaven.  His  chief  force  lies 
in  his  development  of  Christian  life  and  doc- 
trine, while  in  the  departments  of  government, 
Solicy,  and  art  he  is  defective.  His  style,  too, 
1  rather  monotonous,  diffuse,  and  involved, 
although  animated  by  a  certain  warmth  of 
feeling.  His  great  work,  on  which  his  reputa- 
tion mainly  rests,  is  the  "  General  History  of 
the  Christian  Religion  and  Church,"  from  the 
dose  of  the  apostolic  age  to  the  council  of  Basel 
in  1480  (11  vols.,  1828-'60 ;  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, in  part  by  Rose,  and  in  full  by  Prof.  Torrey, 
and  several  times  reprinted  in  Boston,  Edin- 
burgh, and  London).  He  also  wrote  a  number 
of  valuable  historical  monographs,  on  Julian  the 
Apostate  (1812);  St.  Bernard  (1818);  Gnosti- 
cism (1818);  St.  Ohrysostom(1822) ;  Tertullian 
(1825) ;  "  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age"  (1882) ; 
"  Life  of  Christ,"  in  refutation  of  Strauss  (1887) ; 
and  "Memorials  of  Christian  life"  (8  vols.,  8d 
ed.  1846).  Most  of  these  works  nave  been 
translated  into  English.  To  these  must  be 
added  a  few  popular  practical  commentaries  on 
the  Philippians,  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  James, 
and  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John  (translated  by 
Mrs.  H.  0.  Oonant).  His  minor  essays  were 
collected  by  Jacobi  (Berlin,  1851).  Since  his 
death  have  been  published  his  lectures  on  the 
"  History  of  Christian  Doctrine"  <1857),  and  on 
the  "  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians"  (1859J ;  and 
others  are  still  preparing  for  publication  by 
several  of  his  pupils.  His  library  was  pur- 
chased by  the  university  of  Rochester,  N.  1. 


NEANDER,  Michael,  a  German  philologist 
and  educator,  born  in  Sohrau,  Silesia,  in  1525, 
died  in  Dfeld,  Hanover,  April  26,  1595.  His 
name  was  Neumann,  which  he  Gracized  into 
Neander.  In  1542  he  entered  the  university 
of  Wittenberg,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Melanchthon. 
In  1547,  in  common  with  all  the  professors 
and  students  of  the  university,  he  quitted  Wit- 
tenberg after  the  battle  of  Muhlberg,  and 
through  Melanchthon's  recommendation  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  teacher  in  the  school 
of  Nordhausen.  In  1550  he  was  called  to  the 
rectorship  of  the  cloister  school  of  Hfeld,  in 
Hanover.  Here  he  taught  for  45  years,  with 
from  40  to  50  scholars,  some  of  whom  were 
afterward  among  the  foremost  men  of  their 
time.  He  published  89  works,  and  left  14 
more  in  MS.  A  majority  of  these  were  text 
books  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  including  gram- 
mars of  several  languages,  editions  of  Greek 
authors,  and  works  on  natural  philosophy,  ge- 
ography, &c,  many  of  which  were  in  good 
repute  for  nearly  a  century  after  his  death* 

IHEARCHUS,  a  Greek  admiral,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  4th  century  B.  C.    He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Crete,  but  obtained  a  prominent  posi- 
tion at  the  court  of  Macedon  during  the  lire  of 
Philip.    Having  participated  in  the  intrigues 
of  Alexander  against  his  father,  he  was  banish- 
ed, with  Ptolemyj  Harpalus,  and  others.     On 
the  death  of  Philip  he  was  recalled,  and  after 
the  conquest  of  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Asia  was  made  governor  of  Lycia  and  the 
regions  immediately  S.  of  Taurus.    In  829 
B.  C.  he  joined  Alexander  in  Bactria  with  a 
reinforcement  of  Greek  mercenaries.    During 
the  Indian  expedition  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  chief  command  of  the  fleet  which  the  con- 
queror had  caused  to  be  constructed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hydaspes;  and  when  the  arma- 
ment arrived  down  the  Indus  at  the  ocean,  he 
offered  to  conduct  the  ships  to  the  shores  of 
Persia,  "  if  the  sea  were  navigable,  and  the  en- 
terprise feasible  for  mortal  man."    He  began 
his  voyage  Sept  21,  825,  and  after  encounter- 
ing numberless  dangers,  and  contending  in- 
cessantly with  the  ignorance  and  terrors  of  his 
seamen,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Anamis,  Dec. 
9,  5  days'  journey  from  which  Alexander  was 
then  encamped.   The  voyage  was  not  however 
yet  completed,  though  its  chief  dangers  were 
over.   Sailing  along  the  N.  shore  of  the  Persian 
gulf  to  the  Pasitigris,  Kearchus  ascended  that 
river  and  arrived  at  Susa  in  Feb.  824.    Alexan- 
der had  already  arrived  there,  and  bestowed 
upon  the  admiral,  beside  other  marks  of  favor, 
a  crown  of  gold,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Rho- 
dian  Mentor  in  marriage.    After  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Nearchus  was  restored  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  former  provinces,  which  he 
was  content  to  hold  as  the  dependant  of  Anti- 
gonus.   The  latest  mention  of  him  in  history  is 
in  814,  when  Antigonus  appointed  him  to  at- 
tend his  son  Demetrius  Pofiorcetes  as  a  coun- 
sellor, that  prince  being  then  first  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  an  army.    Nearchus  is 
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said  to  have  written  an  account  of  his  voyage, 
the  substance  of  which  has  been  probably  pre- 
served in  the  Indica  of  Arrian. 

NEBRASKA,  an  organized  territory  of  the 
United  States,  bounded  N.  by  the  British  pos- 
sessions, the  dividing  line  following  the  paral- 
lel of  1st  49°  N. ;  E.  by  Daootah,  Iowa,  and 
Missouri  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
White  Earth  and  Missouri  rivers;  S.  by  the 
40th  parallel,  dividing  it  from  Kansas ;  and  W. 
by  the  summit  of  the  Booty  mountains,  where 
it  meets  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Washington  terri- 
tory. The  length  N.  and  S.  is  620  m.;  average 
breadth  641  m. ;  area  estimated  at  885,883 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  2,782 ;  in  1855,  4,565 ;  in 
I860, 38,903.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  terri- 
tory has  been  divided  into  counties,  or  is  in- 
habited by  whites.  The  population  is  mostly 
in  a  tier  of  settled  counties  fronting  on  the 
Missouri,  from  Kansas  to  the  Niobrarah,  a  dis- 
tance N.  and  S.  of  about  200  m. ;  and  in  another 
tier  along  the  Platte  from  its  mouth  800  m. 
westward,  by  the  course  of  the  river.  There 
are  also  a  few  counties  with  a  small  popula- 
tion immediately  back  of  those  on  the  Missouri. 
The  following  40  counties  have  been  estab- 
lished, viz.:  Buffalo,  -  Butler,  Burt,  Calhoun, 
Cass,  Oedar,  Olay,  Cuming,  Dakota,  Dawson, 
Dixon,  Dodge,  Douglas,  Fillmore,  Gage,  Greene, 
Hall,  Izard,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Jones,  Kear- 
ney, Lancaster,  L'eau-qui-court,  Monroe,  Mor- 
ton, Nemaha,  Nioholls,  Otoe,  Pawnee,  Platte, 
Polk,  Richardson,  Saline,  Sarpy,  Shorter,  Wash- 
ington, West,  Wilson,  York.  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment is  Omaha  (pop.  in  1860,  1,950),  oppo- 
site Council  Blufls  in  Iowa,  a  little  above  the 
latitude  of  New  York  city.  As  the  outlet  of 
the  Platte  valley  and  the  crossing  point  of  the 
river  for  the  North  Platte  route  to  Denver, 
California,  and  Oregon,  and  the  business  centre 
for  northern  Nebraska,  Omaha  has  great  com- 
mercial promise.  The  capitol,  built  on  a  com- 
manding eminence  and  romantic  site,  is  a  good 
two-story  brick  structure,  still  unfinished. 
Nebraska  City  (pop.  2,000)  is  the  chief  town 
below  the  Platte.  It  is  on  the  beautiful  site 
of  old  Fort  Kearney,  commands  a  good  share 
of  the  travel  to  Denver  and  the  mines,  and  for 
8  years  has  been  the  river  starting  point  for 
Russell,  Majors,  and  WaddelTs  transportation 
trains  to  Utah,  <fcc.  Among  the  other  princi- 
pal towns,  with  populations  of  less  than  1,000, 
are  Plattsmouth,  Brownville,  Rulo,  Peru,  Ne- 
maha City,  Falls  City,  Salem,  Archer,  Kenosha, 
Bock  Bluff,  and  Wyoming,  below  the  Platte; 
and  Bellevue,  the  site  of  the  old  Omaha  mis- 
sion, Florence,  the  starting  point  on  the  Mis- 
souri for  all  the  Mormon  trains  to  Utah,  and 
Fort  Calhoun,  De  Soto,  Cuming  City,  Tekama, 
Decatur,  Omadi,  Dakota,  St.  John's,  Punca, 
St  James,  and  St.  Helena,  above  the  Platte, 
on  and  near  the  Missouri;  Fontanelle  on  the 
Elkhorn,  and  Fremont  and  Columbus,  in  the 
Platte  valley.— The  general  surface  of  Nebras- 
ka approximates  to  a  vast  plain,  rising  gradu- 
ally from  the  Missouri  toward  the  mountains. 


The  bottoms  are  level;  the  prairies,  of  which 
the  surface  mostly  consists,  are  either  gently 
undulating  or  broken  into  low  hills  and  ridges. 
There  are  few  hills  of  magnitude,  and  no  moun- 
tains except  at  the  west  and  north-west,  where 
the  land  rises  into  the  Black  hills  and  Booky 
mountain  ranges.  No  lakes  have  been  discov- 
ered, but  the  rivers  and  streams  are  very  nu- 
merous. The  head  waters  and  upper  branches 
of  the  Missouri  are  all  in  Nebraska.  The  main 
stream  crosses  the  103d  meridian,  with  an  east- 
ward flow,  and  thence  becomes  the  boundary 
ef  the  territory  down  to  Kansas.  This  great 
river  is  navigable  nearly  to  its  source,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Boats  have  as- 
cended it  about  800  m.  above  Fort  Benton.  It 
is  used  by  the  government  for  transporting 
supplies,  troops,  and  munitions  to 'the  upper 
forts,  and  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  land  car- 
riage being  only  about  500  m.  through  a 
pass  in  the  mountains  to  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Columbia.  The  only  dangers  in  its 
navigation  arise  from  snags,  and  these  are 
fast  disappearing  from  the  increase  of  travel 
and  the  removal  of  trees  along  the  shores. 
Among  its  upper  Nebraska  affluents  are  the 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin  forks,  at  its 
source;  Smith  river,  Marias,  Muscle  Shoal, 
Milk  river,  Big  Muddy,  Yellowstone,  Little 
Missouri,  Shayan,  White  Earth,  and  Niobrarah. 
The  Niobrarah  is  remarkable  for  its  rapidity, 
its  changeable  channels,  and  wide  sandy  becL 
which  is  cut  up  into  bars  and  naked  isles  of 
sand,  always  movable  and  shifting;  it  marks 
the  N.  limit  of  present  settlement.  Rising  at 
the  foot  of  the  Black  hills,  near  Fort  Laramie, 
it  runs  nearly  due  £.  about  400  m.,  and  emp- 
ties near  lat  48°.  Its  valley,  leading  straight 
toward  Fort  Laramie  and  the  South  pass,  is 
said  to  afford  a  good  and  very  direct  mili- 
tary route  to  those  points.  The  Platte  has 
two  forks,  which  rise  respectively  in  the 
North  and  South  parks  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  unite  near  lat.  41°,  long.  101° ;  it  di- 
vides the  settled  portions  of  the  territory  into 
two  nearly  equal  sections ;  its  mouth  is  near 
lat.  41°.  Fort  Laramie  is  on  the  North  fork, 
near  the  Black  hills;  Denver,  the  embryo 
metropolis  of  the  gold  region,  on  the  South 
fork ;  and  Fort  Kearney  on  the  main  stream 
below  the  junction.  The  Sweetwater,  Medi- 
cine Bow,  and  Laramie,  all  near  the  moun- 
tains, are  tributaries  of  the  North  fork ;  and 
Cherry  creek,  Cache  La  Poudre,  and  several 
other  small  streams,  flow  into  the  South  fork, 
toward  its  source.  The  Platte  is  wide,  rapid, 
and  shallow,  full  of  sand  bars,  with  divided 
channels,  and  not  navigable.  Its  special  fea- 
ture is  the  unrivalled  valley  through  which 
it  courses  from  the  mountains  to  the  Mis- 
souri. It  is  by  the  main  stream  and  South 
fork  about  800  m.  long,  and  by  the  North 
fork  still  longer.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
valley  has  a  soil  of  exuberant  fertility,  and 
generally  a  width  of  8  to  15  m.  It  is  being 
rapidly  settled.    The  Wood,  Loupe,  and  Elk- 
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horn  rivers  join  the  Platte  on  the  N.  Bide,  be- 
low Fort  Kearney.  All  have  extensive  and 
fertile  valleys.  The  Big  Bine  and  Little  Blue, 
flowing  S.  E.,  cross  the  line  into  Kansas,  the 
former  about  65  and  the  latter  about  90  m. 
W.  of  the  Missouri.  Both  are  well  timbered, 
with  excellent  farming  lands  adjacent. — The 
streams  in  the  interior  flow  mostly  through 
valleys  rank  with  vegetation,  of  loose,  rich 
soil,  in  which  they  cut  their  channels  deep 
and  winding,  with  nothing  to  mark  their 
course  save  an  occasional  fringe  of  trees.  The 
Missouri  bottom,  from  10  to  20  m.  wide  be- 
tween the  40th  and  43d  parallels,  is  covered 
in  places  with  a  heavy  growth  of  cottonwood, 
with  sometimes  a  mixture  of  hard  wood,  oak, 
black  walnut,  elm,  butternut,  &c.;  but  one 
half  or  more  is  without  timber,  covered  with 
coarse  high  grass.  Next  to  this  is  the  strip  of 
level  prairie,  called  the  second  bottom,  the  site 
of  most  of  the  river  towns.  It  varies  from  J 
m.  to  10  m.  in  width,  but  at  some  points  the 
blufls  come  down  to  the  river,  or  to  the  lower 
bottom.  The  "bluffs  consist  of  a  range  of  low 
hills,  sometimes  of  easy  declivity,  but  often  ab- 
rupt irregular,  and  very  broken.  At  their  foot 
and  in  their  hollows  hard  wood  timber  is  found 
in  many  places,  but  in  others  their  only  growth 
is  grass.  They  become  less  and  less  broken  for 
a  few  miles  back,  where  they  gradually  blend 
with  the  treeless  prairies.  These,  starting  from 
the  summit  of  the  blufls  and  keeping  about  the 
same  level,  stretch  away  in  low  swells  to  the 
westward.  Far  back  from  the  Missouri  they 
meet  the  sandy  belt  which,  from  Texas  to  Brit- 
ish America,  separates  the  mountainous  region 
from  the  arable  lands  drained  by  the  great  rivers 
of  the  continent.  The  prairies  annually  burn 
over,  fires  being  introduced  by  accident,  or  pur- 
posely set  by  the  Indians,  according  to  their 
practice  for  an  unknown  period.  Their  surface 
is  generally  free  from  bowlders  or  stones,  the 
plough  penetrating  the  soil  without  impedi- 
ment.— The  southern  portion  of  the  territory 
abounds  in  limestone,  and  the  counties  along 
the  Kansas  line,  particularly  near  the  Blues, 
present  some  stony  surface.  In  many  places 
sandstone  underlies  the  soil,  cropping  out 
along  the  blufls  and  ravines.  Bock  is  seldom 
met  with  in  digging  wells,  which  range  from 
15  to  60  feet  deep.  In  Cedar  co.,  on  the  Mis- 
souri, and  in  some  other  localities,  there  is  a 
large  deposit,  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface, 
of  a  calcareous  substanoe,  soft  and  pliable, 
which  hardens  on  exposure,  and  makes  excel- 
lent lime.  Alum  has  been  discovered  in  Dixon 
co.,  and  coal  is  found  at  various  points,  usu- 
ally in  veins  too  thin  to  furnish  cheap  fuel ; 
but  some  of  them  range  from  20  inches  to  2 
feet.  As  no  geological  or  scientific  explora- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  territory,  it  is  im- 
possible to  state  its  mineral  resources ;  but  much 
is  hoped  from  its  location,  and  contiguity  to 
valuable  coal  and  mineral  regions.  On  Salt 
creek  in  Lancaster  co.  several  rich  salt  springs 
have  been  discovered.    The  salt  impregnates 


the  waters  of  the  creek,  and  in  many  spots 
covers  the  ground  with  a  crust  about  the  thick- 
ness  of  window  glass,  spreading  in  one  place 
over  an  extent  of  8  m.  by  i  m.  Eastern  Ne- 
braska may  not  be  prolific  in  minerals,  but  the 
mountains  at  the  west  are  a  vast  storehouse  of 
the  precious  and  useful  metals,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  cinnabar,  and  others,  which  abound  in 
the  Rocky  mountain  chain  from  Central  Ameri- 
ca to  the  Russian  possessions,  and  have  been 
dug  already  at  the  sources  of  the  Platte  and 
of  the  Yellowstone,  in  Nebraska.— The  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  region  between  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  sandy  tract  west  of  it  ranges  in 
width  from  100  to  150  m.,  and  along  the  Platte 
extends  about  800  m.  from  the  Missouri.  Be- 
tween lat.  40°  and  48°  it  embraces  a  tract  of 
some  80,000  sq.  m.,  without  waste  lands,  equal 
in  soil,  productiveness,  and  ease  of  tillage  to 
any  tract  of  the  same  extent  in  the  Union.  It 
consists  of  bottom  lands,  valleys,  and  prairies. 
The  prairie  soil  is  a  deep,  dark,  vegetable 
mould,  slightly  impregnated  with  lime.  It  con- 
tains but  little  clay,  does  not  cake  after  rains, 
and  resists  with  singular  endurance  unusual  wet 
or  drought.  It  is  very  easily  stirred  and  tilled. 
The  natural  roads  over  it  wear  down  with  tra- 
vel to  a  smooth  hard  surface,  seldom  becoming 
muddy  or  dusty,  and  needing  no  repairs.  The 
native  grass  grows  in  bunches  close  together, 
but  not  forming  a  very  compact  sward;  it  is 
fine  and  nutritious,  the  favorite  food  of  the 
buffalo  and  deer,  and  all  the  domestic  animals 
thrive  on  it.  The  valley  soil  is  of  the  same 
general  quality,  but  deeper  and  richer  from  the 
continual  washings  of  the  uplands.  The  allu- 
vial soil  of  the  Missouri  bottom  has  a  basis  of 
sand,  heightened  and  fertilized  by  the  detritus 
left  by  the  river.  The  valleys  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains  near  the  mines  produce  good 
vegetables ;  but  the  central,  N.,  and  N.  V. 
parts  of  the  territory,  still  unsettled,  haw 
but  little  arable  land.  The  Mauvaises  Terns, 
or  bad  lands,  are  peculiar  and  strikingly  deso- 
late. The  valley  so  named  lies  E.  of  the  Black 
hills,  is  about  80  by  80  m.  in  extent,  sunk  ab- 
ruptly away  from  its  prairie  surroundings,  vita 
almost  vertical  sides,  and  is  about  800  feet  deep 
in  its  lowest  part.  It  is  filled  with  innumerable 
pinnacles,  oolumns,  and  irregular  masses  of 
earth  and  rock,  separated  by  labyrinthine  pas- 
sages, nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  bare  and 
sterile,  but  rich  in  fossils,  geological  treasures, 
and  organic  relics  of  extinct  animals.  Through- 
out the  fertile  region  above  described,  wheaij 
corn,  oats,  and  other  cereals,  sorghum,  row 
crops,  and  all  culinary  vegetables,  give  a  large 
yield.  Sweet  potatoes  are  raised  betowj*> 
42°,  and  may  succeed  above.  The  native^ 
are  plums,  grapes,  raspberries,  strawberries* 
gooseberries,  and  others.  The  first  two  are 
found  in  great  quantities ;  all  are  of  fin©  tfJJ*" 
ity.  The  winters  are  too  severe  for  P6*00** 
The  soil  and  climate  are  suitable  for  tobacco, 
but  this  has  not  been  much  tried.  ^Q 
ries  furnish  a  boundless  pasture  ground,  w» 
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the  grass  of  the  valleys  and  low  spots  makes 
excellent  hay. — the  altitude  of  the  oountry, 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  secures  to  it  a  dry,  pure,  salu- 
brious atmosphere,  free  from  fogs  and  humidity. 
The  prevalent  diseases  are  mostly  malarious, 
and  become  less  frequent  as  cultivation  is  ex- 
tended. The  climate  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  bright,  clear,  sunny  days  through- 
out the  year.  Rain  is  not  abundant,  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  being  comparatively  dry.  The 
extreme  of  heat  is  100°.  This  is  tempered  by 
the  prairie  breezes,  and  the  nights  are  always 
cool.  The  winters  are  usually  mild  and  open, 
with  little  snow.  The  extreme  cold  is  from  10 
to  15°  below  zero  in  moderate  winters,  and 
from  20°  to  30°  below  in  the  severe  ones. 
High  winds  prevail  in  the  spring,  and  at  times 
throughout  the  year,  sweeping  unobstructed 
over  the  open  plains. — The  population  is  from 
the  various  states,  nearly  all  from  those  above 
the  line  of  86°  30',  with  a  mixture  of  the  for- 
eign element.  The  Germans  and  Irish  congre- 
gate in  the  larger  towns,  and  make  up  several 
farming  settlements.  Slavery  has  scarcely  had 
a  practical  existence  in  the  territory.  A  few 
household  servants,  12  to  20  in  all,  were 
brought  into  the  southern  counties,  but  nearly 
all  of  them  are  gone.  A  bill  to  prohibit  slav- 
ery was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1861,  over 
the  governor's  veto.  The  Indian  tribes  were 
almost  the  sole  inhabitants  when  the  territory 
was  organized.  The  Omahas,  about  900  in 
number,  have  a  reserve  just  above  lat.  42°  on 
the  Missouri;  their  annuity  is  $80,000.  The 
Pawnees'  reserve  is  on  the  Loupe ;  they  num- 
ber about  4,000,  and  receive  an  annuity  of 
(40,000.  The  Otoes'  is  next  to  the  Kansas 
line,  on  the  Big  Blue ;  their  number  is  from 
700  to  800,  and  their  annuity  $18,000.  The 
half-breeds  of  the  Sioux,  Omahas,  Iowas,  and 
Otoes,  by  treaty  of  July  15, 1830,  obtained  a 
reserve,  which  they  still  occupy  in  part,  por- 
tions of  it  being  now  held  by  whites.  Above 
the  Niobrarah  the  Poncas  and  Yankton  Sioux 
have  lately  ceded  their  lands,  retaining  re- 
serves. The  Poncas  have  an  annuity  of  $12,- 
000,  and  the  Sioux  of  $66,000.  The  N.,  N. 
"W.,  and  W.  parts  of  the  territory  contain  many 
wild  tribes.  The  Omahas  have  a  mission  and 
school  among  them.  Military  posts  are  main- 
tained among  and  near  them  at  Forts  Kearney 
and  Laramie  on  the  Platte,  and  Forts  Union, 
Randall,  and  Benton  on  the  Missouri. — Agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  pursuits  will  chiefly  en- 
gage the  people  of  Nebraska;  the  scarcity  of 
fuel  and  of  good  water  power  will  limit  manu- 
facturing. The  traffio  upon  the  Missouri  is  al- 
ready large,  and  will  be  immense.  The  gold 
discoveries  in  western  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
gave  a  great  and  sudden  impulse  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  plains  across  those  territories. 
Nebraska  has  its  full  share.  Three  routes, 
starting  from  Omaha,  Plattsmouth,  and  Ne- 
braska City,  unite  at  Fort  Kearney,  and  thence 
follow  the  Platte  valley  to  Denver  and  the 


mountains.  On  all,  the  roads  are  excellent, 
wood  and  water  convenient,  and  the  distance  less 
than  by  more  southern  routes.  It  is  expected 
that  roads  still  more  direct  will  6oon  be  open- 
ed across  the  territory.  In  1860,  9,100  teams 
crossed  the  ferry  at  Omaha,  of  which  about 
6,000  were  bound  westward  to  the  mines, 
California,  Ac.;  2,959  crossed  the  Loupe,  N. 
of  the  Platte,  by  ferry,  and  several  thousands 
crossed  the  Platte  by  Shinn's  ferry  E.  of  the 
Loupe.  Nebraska  has  no  railroads  yet,  but  the 
4  land  grant  railroads  of  Iowa  now  in  progress 

She  Burlington  and  Missouri,  Mississippi  and 
issouri,  Iowa  central,  and  Dubuque  and 
Pacific)  will  terminate  on  the  Missouri,  prob- 
ably opposite  Nebraska  Oity  or  Plattsmouth, 
Omaha,  Decatur,  and  Dakota.  Efforts  will 
be  made  to  continue  all  these  and  construct 
others  across  Nebraska.  The  St.  Joseph  and 
Council  Bluffs  railroad,  now  partly  finished, 
will  reach  the  point  opposite  Omaha  within 
18  months.  The  western  telegraph  is  con- 
structed along  the  Missouri,  up  to  Omaha,  and 
thence  W.  along  the  Platte  to  Fort  Kearney, 
and  will  be  extended  to  the  Pacific.  Steam 
ferries  are  maintained  across  the  Missouri  at 
Omaha,  Dakota,  Bellevue,  Plattsmouth,  Nebras- 
ka City,  and  Brownville. — The  school  system 
is  modelled  on  that  of  Ohio.  The  number  of 
schools  in  operation  is  121 ;  of  districts,  189; 
of  children  entitled  to  attend,  7,041;  actual 
attendance,  2,980.  There  are  land  offices  at 
Brownville,  Nebraska  City,  Omaha,  and  Da- 
kota, at  which  millions  of  acres  are  now  sub- 
ject to  entry.  The  civil  oode  of  Ohio  and  the 
criminal  code  of  Illinois  were  adopted  with  few 
modifications  in  1858,  and  are  in  force.  Ten 
newspapers  are  now  published,  several  hav- 
ing failed  for  want  of  patronage.  Most  of  the 
religious  denominations  of  the  United  States, 
including  Mormons,  are  represented.  The  or- 
ganic act  is  very  similar  to  that  of  other  terri- 
tories, providing  for  a  legislature  of  two  houses, 
elected  by  the  people,  and  a  governor,  secre- 
tary, district  attorney)  judges,  and  marshal, 
appointed  by  the  president,  with  the  usual 
powers  pertaining  to  the  respective  offices. — 
Nebraska  is  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase, 
from  which  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota  were  successively  carved 
out,  leaving  an  unpeopled  Indian  country  W. 
of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  which  was  finally  organ- 
ized, May  80, 1854,  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  aot, 
Kansas  having  since  become  a  state.  Emigra- 
tion to  both  territories  began  at  once,  but  Ne- 
braska wholly  escaped  the  political  troubles 
which  convulsed  Kansas  and  excited  the  coun- 
try. The  emigration  was  rapid  and  constant 
until  the  revulsion  of  1857,  which  checked  it, 
and  from  which  it  has  not  wholly  recovered. 
Daring  the  prosperous  interval  every  interest 
seemed  to  thrive.  Towns  were  built  in  a  sum- 
mer; lots  and  claims  rose  to  fabulous  prices; 
labor  was  in  extraordinary  demand ;  and  the 
prairies  were  mapped  into  town  plots.  Since 
then  the  course  of  affairs  has  changed,  farms 
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have  multiplied,  and  the  mechanic  arts  flour- 
ished; trade  has  become  steady  and  legiti- 
mate ;  and  real  wealth  has  greatly  increased. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR  (on  the  Babylonian 
monuments,  Nabulsmduri-umr),  a  Chaldean 
king  of  Babylon  who  flourished  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  6th  century  B.  C.  He  was  the  son 
of  Nabopolassar,  who  in  605  or  604  B.  C.  sent 
him  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  against  the 
Egyptians,  whose  king  Necho  had  invaded  and 
conquered  the  south-western  provinces  of  the 
Babylonian  empire,  and  had  placed  Jehoiakim 
on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  Nebuchadnezzar 
encountered  the  Egyptians  at  Carohemish  (Cir- 
cesium)  on  the  Euphrates  and  utterly  routed 
them,  and  pursued  Necho  as  far  as  the  "  river 
of  Egypt,"  on  the  border  between  that  country 
and  Palestine.  Jehoiakim  submitted  to  the 
victor,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  his  kingdom 
as  a  tributary  of  Babylon.  In  the  midst  of  his 
career  of  conquest  Nebuchadnezzar  was  recalled 
to  Babylon  by  the  death  of  his  father  (604  B.  0.), 
whom  he  succeeded  as  king.  He  brought  to 
Babylon  a  multitude  of  captives,  Jews,  PhcBni- 
cians,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  whom  he  employ- 
ed as  slaves  in  the  construction  of  gigantic  works, 
the  remains  of  which  are  yet  visible  through- 
out Mesopotamia.  He  built  a  stupendous  canal, 
rivalling  the  Euphrates  in  breadth  and  depth, 
and  running  from  Sit  on  that  river  to  the  bay 
of  Graine  in  the  Persian  gulf,  a  distance  of 
nearly  500  miles,  and  serving  not  only  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  but  for  irrigation,  and  as  a 
barrier  against  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  An  im- 
mense reservoir  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  140 
miles  in  circumference,  was  formed  near  Sip- 
para;  extensive  quays  and  breakwaters  were 
constructed  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf; 
and  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
were  kept  within  bounds  by  embankments  of 
solid  masonry  at  various  points.  Almost  all 
the  cities  of  upper  Babylonia,  including  Sip- 
para,  Borsippa,  Cutha,  Teredon,  Chilmad,  and 
Babylon  itself,  were  rebuilt  upon  a  magnificent 
scale,  and  embellished  with  temples,  palaces, 
aqueducts,  and  other  public  works.  The  great- 
est, however,  of  his  architectural  achievements 
was  the  fortification  of  the  capital,  which  was 
enolosed  by  a  wall  containing,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  Rev.  George  Rawlinson,  above 
200,000,000  yards  of  solid  masonry,  or  nearly 
twice  the  cubic  contents  of  the  great  wall  of 
China.  He  built  also  a  palace,  constructed,  it 
is  said,  in  15  days,  whose  remains  after  the  lapse 
of  2,400  years  still  form  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  The  won- 
derful hanging  gardens  he  constructed  to  gratify 
his  wife  Amytis,  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Me- 
dia, who  longed  for  the  mountains  of  her  native 
land.  The  famous  temple  of  Belus  was  also 
greatly  embellished  if  not  entirely  rebuilt  by 
him.  While  he  carried  on  these  great  works 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  same  time  was  engaged 
in  war  with  various  nations.  Early  in  nis 
reign  the  Jews  and  the  Phoenicians  rebelled. 
Nebuchadnezzar  marched  against  them  in  per- 


son with  a  great  army,  took  Jerusalem,  and 
carried  captive  to  Babylon  a  multitude  of  its 
principal  people,  including  King  Jehoiachin, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  Jehokkim. 
Several  years  later  Zedekiah,  who  had  bees 
made  king  by  the  Chaldean  monarch,  instigated 
by  hope  of  assistance  from  Egypt  rebelled ;  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  again  besieged  Jerusalem,  and 
after  defeating  the  Egyptian  king  Uaphris,  the 
Apries  of  the  Greeks  and  Pharaoh-Hophraof 
Scripture,  who  came  to  its  relief,  compelled 
it  to  surrender.  Zedekiah  was  blinded  and 
carried  to  Babyjon,  Jerusalem  was  burned  and 
its  walls  razed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  were  transported  to  Babylonia.  During 
these  wars  with  the  Jews  and  Egyptians  the 
forces  of  Nebuchadnezzar  were  investing  the 
Phoenician  city  of  Tyre,  which  after  a  siege  of 
18  years  surrendered  in  585  B.  C.  Four  jean 
afterward  he  led  an  army  through  Syria  and 
Palestine  into  Egypt,  which  he  ravaged  and 
plundered,  but  abandoned  without  effecting  its 
complete  subjugation.  From/this  period,  583 
B.  C,  all  that  is  known  of  the  history  of  Kebn- 
chadnezzar  is  from  the  book  of  Daniel.  That 
prophet  had  been  while  yet  a  youth  carried 
captive  to  Babylon  with  8  companions,  to  whoa 
the  Babylonians  gave  the  names  of  Shadracb, 
Meshach,  and  Abednego.  By  his  skilful  inter- 
pretation of  a  dream  Daniel  had  raised  himself 
and  his  friends  to  great  favor  at  court  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  king  set  up  an  image  of 
gold  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  and  commanded  all 
the  people  to  fall  down  and  worship  it  under 
penalty  of  being  thrown  into  a  burning  fiery 
furnace.  Daniel  and  his  8  Hebrew  companions, 
refusing  to  worship  the  idol,  were  cast  into  the 
furnace,  and  miraculously  delivered  unhurt, 
and  were  promoted  by  the  king  to  high  offices 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  power  which 
had  protected  them.  Subsequently  it  is  related 
of  Nebuchadnezzar :  "  At  the  end  of  twelve 
months  he  walked  in  the  palace  of  the  king- 
dom of  Babylon.  The  king  spake  and  said,  h 
not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  builded  for 
the  house  of  the  kingdom  by  the  might  of  mj 
power,-  and  for  the  honor  of  my  majesty! 
While  the  word  was  in  the  king's  mouth,  there 
fell  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  O  king  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, to  thee  it  is  spoken,  The  kingdom 
is  departed  from  thee;  and  they  shall  drive 
thee  from  man,  and  thy  dwelling  shall  be  vita 
the  beasts  of  the  field;  they  shall  make  thee 
to  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  seven  times  ^^ _f** 
over  thee,  until  thou  know  that  the  Most  High 
ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to 
whomsoever  he  will.  The  same  hour  was  the 
thing  fulfilled  upon  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  he 
was  driven  from  men,  and  did  eat  grass  as 
oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  or 
heaven,  till  his  hairs  were  grown  like  eagles 
feathers  and  his  nails  like  birds'  claws.  A» 
at  the  end  of  the  days  I  Nebuchadnezzar  Uft» 
up  mine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  mine  under- 
standing returned  unto  me,  and  I  blessed  the 
Most  High At  the  same  time  my 
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reason  returned  unto  me ;  and  for  the  glory  of 
my  kingdom,  mine  honor  and  brightness  re- 
turned unto  me ;  and  my  counsellors  and  my 
lords  sought  unto  me ;  and  I  was  established  in 
my  kingdom,  and  excellent  majesty  was  added 
unto  me.'9  The  malady  with  which  the  pride 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  thus  punished  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  form  of  the  madness  called 
iycanthropy,  in  which  the  patient  imagines  him- 
self to  be  an  animal  and  imitates  the  actions  of 
a  beast.  A  passage  in  an  important  cuneiform 
inscription,  known  as  u  the  standard  inscrip- 
tion," in  which  the  great  Babylonian  monarch 
Las  recorded  his  own  history,  is  considered  by 
Mr.  George  Rawlinson  to  relate  to  this  mad- 
ness. (See  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.,  es- 
say viii.,  and  Rawlinson's  "  Historical  Evidences 
of  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Records,"  sec- 
tion v.)  After  a  reign  of  48  years  Nebuchad- 
nezzar died,  561  B.  C.,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  IUoarudamu8  or  Evil-Merodach. 

NEBULA  (Lat.,  mist,  vapor),  an  aggregation 
of  stars  or  stellar  matter  having  the  appear- 
ance, through  an  ordinary  telescope,  of  a  small 
cloud-like  patch  of  light.  An  enlargement  or 
telescopic  power  usually  converts  this  appear- 
ance into  a  cluster  of  innumerable  stars,  reside 
bringing  to  light  other  nebulas  before  invisible. 
These  in  turn  yield  to  augmented  magnifying 
power ;  and  thus  every  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  the  telescope  adds  to  the  number  of  clusters 
resolved  from  nebula,  and  of  nebulas  invisible 
to  lower  powers.  Nebula)  proper,  or  those 
which  have  not  been  definitely  resolved,  are 
found  in  nearly  everv  quarter  of  the  firma- 
ment, though  abounding  especially  near  those 
regions  which  have  fewest  stars.  Scarcely 
any  are  found  near  the  milky  way,  and  the 
great  mass  of  them  lie  in  the  two  opposite 
spaces  farthest  removed  from  this  circle.  Their 
forms  are  very  various,  and  often  undergo 
strange  and  unexpected  changes  as  the  power 
of  the  telescope  with  which  they  are  viewed 
is  increased,  so  as  not  to  be  recognizable  in 
some  cases  as  the  same  objects.  The  spiral 
nebula)  are  an  example  of  this  transformation. 
This  class  was  recognized  by  Lord  Rosse  through 
the  use  of  his  6-foot  reflector.  Many  of  them 
had  been  long  known  as  nebula,  but  their 
characteristic  spiral  form  had  never  been  sus- 
pected. They  have  the  appearance  of  a  mael- 
strom of  stellar  matter ;  and  from  the  support 
they  seem  to  lend  to  the  celebrated  nebular 
hypothesis  of  Sir  William  Hcrschel,  and  La- 
place's theory  of  the  genesis  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, they  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  ob- 
jects in  the  heavens.  There  is  another  class 
of  nebula  which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
planetary  disks,  and  are  hence  called  planetary 
nebultt.  They  are  very  rare.  Some  of  them 
present  remarkable  peculiarities  of  color.  Sir 
John  Herschel  has  described  a  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  this  class,  situated  in  the  southern  cross. 
There  are  several  which  have  perfectly  the 
appearance  of  a  ring,  and  are  called  annular 
nebula.    A  conspicuous  and  beautiful  example 


is  situated  in  Lyra.  Some  appear  to  be  physi- 
cally connected  in  pairs  like  double  stars.  Most 
of  the  small  nebula  have  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a  bright  central  nucleus  enveloped  in  a 
nebulous  veil.  This  nucleus  is  sometimes  con- 
centrated as  a  star  and  sometimes  diffused. 
The  enveloping  veil  is  sometimes  circular,  and 
sometimes  elliptical,  with  every  degree  of  ec- 
centricity between  a  circle  and  a  straight  line. 
There  are  some  which,  with  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  symmetry  of  form,  have  great  branching 
arms  or  filaments  with  more  or  less  precision 
of  outline.  An  example  of  this  is  Lord  Rosse's 
Crab  nebula.  Beside  the  above,  which  are 
comparatively  small  telescopic  objects  and  have 
regular  forms,  there  are  others  much  larger 
and  more  diffused,  and  devoid  of  symmetry  of 
shape.  An  example  of  this  is  the  nebula  in 
Andromeda,  which  is  visible  with  the  naked 
eye,  and  is  the  only  one  which  was  discovered 
before  the  invention  of  the  telescope.  Simon 
Marlus  (1612)  describes  its  appearance  as  that 
of  a  candle  shining  through  horn.  A  more 
remarkable  example  is  the  great  nebula  in 
Orion,  discovered  by  Huyghens  in  1 656.  These 
two  have  been  admirably  delineated  by  the 
Professors  Bond  of  Harvard  observatory.  (See 
"Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,"  new  series,  vol.  iii.)  The  great 
nebula  in  Argo,  which  Sir  John  Herschel  has 
charted  with  exquisite  care  and  elaborateness 
in  his  "  Cape  Observations,"  is  another  example 
of  this  class.  In  the  southern  firmament  there 
are  two  extensive  nebulous  tracts  known  as 
the  Magellanic  clouds,  the  greater  called  Nu- 
becula Major,  and  occupying  an  area  of  42 
Snare  degrees,  the  Bmailer  called  Nubecula 
inor,  and  covering  about  10  square  degrees. 
In  these  tracts  are  found  multitudes  of  small 
nebula  and  clusters.  The  number  of  these 
wonderful  objects  which  have  been  recognized 
in  all  the  heavens  is  upward  of  4,000.  Of 
these  fewer  than  150  were  known  prior  to  the 
time  of  Sir  William  Herschel.  In  1786  that 
distinguished  observer  communicated  to  the 
royal  society  a  catalogue  of  1,000  new  nebula 
and  clusters ;  in  1789  a  second  catalogue  of 
the  same  number  of  new  objects ;  and  in  1802 
a  third  catalogue  which  included  600  more. 
In  1888  Sir  John  Herschel  communicated  to 
the  royal  society  a  catalogue  of  2,806  nebula 
and  clusters  in  the  northern  hemisphere  ob- 
served by  him,  600  of  which  were  new.  In 
1847  appeared  his  "  Cape  Observations,"  which 
contained  catalogues  of  1,708  nebula  and  clus- 
ters in  the  southern  heavens. — As  to  the  nature 
of  the  nebula,  astronomers  have  generally  ac- 
cepted the  hypothesis  that  they  are  stellar  gal- 
axies similar  to  our  own  firmament  of  stars, 
island  universes  scattered  up  and  down  through 
immensity.  Sir  William  Herschel  propounded 
the  famous  nebular  hypothesis  to  explain  them. 
(See  Nebulas  Hypothesis.)  The  distance  as- 
signed to  them  is  incredible.  Sir  William  cal- 
culated that  one  of  the  faint  nebula)  seen  in 
his  40-foot  telescope  was  so  distant  that  its 
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light,  though  moving  through  space  at  the  rate 
of  192,000  m.  in  a  second,  must  have  occupied 
above  2,000,000  years  in  its  passage  to  the  earth. 
NEBULAR  HYPOTHESIS,  the  celebrated 
speculation  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  adopted 
and  developed  by  Laplace,  assigning  the  gen- 
esis of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  gradual  ag- 
gregation and  condensation  of  a  highly  attenu- 
ated self-luminous  substance  diffused  through 
space.  (See  "  Philosophical  Transactions," 
181 1.)  To  this  hypothesis  Herschel  was  led  by 
his  conclusion  that  there  were  nebulosities  not 
composed  of  stars.  The  Rosse  telescope  having 
decomposed  nebula  hitherto  considered  to  be 
irresolvable,  and  exhibited  symptoms  of  re- 
solvability  in  others  still  more  intractable,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  all  nebulas  are  stellar, 
their  nebulosity  being  solely  a  question  of  dis- 
tance ;  and  thus,  the  basis  of  Herschel's  reason- 
ing failing,  the  fabric  of  his  hypothesis  was 
thought  to  be  demolished.  An  able  writer  (Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer)  has  come  to  its  support  in  the 
"Westminster  Review,"  No.  cxxxvii.  (July, 
1858).  The  argument  in  its  favor  is  substan- 
tially as  follows.  The  assumption  that  all  nebu- 
la are  remote  galaxies  does  not  invalidate  the 
indications  furnished  by  the  structure  of  the 
solar  system,  which  still  points  to  a  nebular 
origin  just  as  significantly  as  before.  But  the 
assumption  is  inadmissible.  The  mode  of 
distribution  of  the  nebulaa  furnishes  evidence 
of  a  physical  connection  with  our  stellar  sys- 
tem; and  this  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  of  their  resolvability  with  telescopic  power 
which  fails  to  make  individually  visible  the 
most  distant  stars  of  our  own  milky  way.  If 
they  are  remote  galaxies,  it  may  be  assumed 
that,  speaking  generally,  the  largest  are  the 
nearest,  and  therefore  the  most  resolvable.  But 
the  fact  is,  the  smallest  are  the  most  resolvable. 
Another  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  Magella- 
nic clouds.  (See  Nebula.)  Sir  John  Herschel, 
considering  the  structure  of  the  larger  of  these, 
concludes  that  "  it  must  be  taken  as  a  demon- 
strated fact  that  stars  of  the  7th  or  8th  mag- 
nitude, and  irresolvable  nebulas,  may  coexist 
within  limits  of  distance  not  differing  in  pro- 
portion more  than  as  9  to  10."  ("Outlines 
of  Astronomy,"  London,  1851,  p.  615.)  This 
clearly  supplies  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the 
popular  doctrine.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument,  a  rare,  homogeneous,  nebulous 
matter,  widely  diffused  through  space,  the 
following  successive  changes  will,  on  physical 
principles,  take  place  in  it :  1,  mutual  gravi- 
tation of  its  atoms ;  2,  atomic  repulsion ;  8, 
evolution  of  heat,  by  overcoming  this  repul- 
sion ;  4,  molecular  combination,  at  a  certain 
stage  of  condensation,  followed  by,  6,  sud- 
den and  great  disengagement  of  heat ;  6,  low- 
ering of  temperature  by  radiation  and  con- 
sequent precipitation  of  binary  atoms,  aggre- 
gating into  irregular  flocculi  and  floating  in 
the  rarer  medium,  just  as  water  when  precip- 
itated from  air  collects  into  clouds ;  y,  each 
flocculus  will  move  toward  the  common  centre 


of  gravity  of  all;  but  being  an  irregular  mass 
in  a  resisting  medium,  this  motion  will  be  out 
of  the  rectilinear,  that  is  to  say,  not  directly 
toward  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  but 
toward  one  or  other  side  of  it ;  and  thus,  8,  a 
spiral  movement  will  ensue,  which  will  be 
communicated  to  the  rarer  medium  through 
which  the  flocculus  is  moving;  and,  9,  a  pre- 
ponderating momentum  and  rotation  of  the 
whole  mass  in  some  one  direction,  converging 
in  spirals  toward  the  common  centre  of  grav- 
ity. Certain  subordinate  actions  are  to  be  no- 
ticed also.  Mutual  attraction  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce groups  of  flocculi  concentrating  around 
local  centres  of  gravity,  and  acquiring  a  sub- 
ordinate vertical  movement.  These  conclu- 
sions are  shown  to  be  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  observed  phenomena.  In  this  ge- 
netic process,  when  the  precipitated  matter  is 
aggregating  into  flocculi,  there  will  be  found 
here  and  there  detached  portions,  like  shreds 
of  cloud  in.  a  summer  sky,  which  will  not  coa- 
lesce with  the  larger  internal  masses,  but  will 
slowly  follow  without  overtaking  them.  These 
fragments  will  assume  characteristics  of  motion 
strikingly  correspondent  to  those  of  the  com- 
ets, whose  physical  constitution  and  distribu- 
tion are  seen  to  be  completely  accordant  with 
the  hypothesis. — The  physical  characters  re- 
sulting from  the  hypothesis  are  found  to 
tally  with  the  facts.  In  a  rotating  spheroid 
of  aeriform  matter  in  the  latter  stages  of 
concentration,  but  before  it  has  begun  to 
take  a  liquid  or  solid  form,  the  following 
actions  will  go  on :  1,  more  and  more  rapid 
aggregation  of  its  atoms  into  a  smaller  and 
denser  mass,  as  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
is  approached ;  2,  development  of  oblateness; 
8,  evolution  of  heat,  greatest  at  the  central 
parts ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  4,  circulation- 
currents  setting  from  the  centre  toward  the 
poles  and  thence  to  the  equator,  and  counter 
currents  from  the  equator  to  the  centre.  In 
the  course  of  this  round  there  will  be,  5,  an  os- 
cillation of  temperature :  first,  from  the  centre 
outward— expansion  by  diminished  pressure 
and  other  causes,  and  consequent  lowering  of 
temperature;  secondly,  from  the  equator  in- 
ward— rise  in  temperature  for  converse  rea- 
sons. 6.  As  a  corollary  to  4  and  6,  external 
condensation  will  occur  according  to  the  laws 
of  precipitation  from  gases,  resulting  in  a  belt 
of  vapor  about  the  equator,  gradually  widening 
and  condensing  into  a  fluid ;  7,  this  fluid  nhn 
will  gradually  extend  itself  till  it  eventually 
closes  over  at  the  poles,  thus  forming  a  uun 
hollow  spheroid  filled  with  gaseous  matter ;  8, 
at  length  the  liquid  shell  will  become  very 
thick,  the  outer  surface  will  experience  a  tall 
of  temperature  and  begin  to  harden  into  a  sojw 
crust. — This  hypothesis  explains  the  relative 
specific  gravities  of  the  planetary  bodies,  the 
formation  of  the  asteroids,  the  earth's  sup- 
posed interior  structure,  indications  of  past  or 
present  high  temperature  throughout  the  solar 
system,  and  the  sun's  incandescence. 
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NEOKAR  (anc  Nicer\  an  important  affluent 
of  the  Rhine,  which  rises  in  Wurtemberg  on 
the  E.  of  the  Black  forest,  near  the  village  of 
Schwenningen,  on  the  frontiers  of  Baden,  at 
an  elevation  of  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  first  flows  in, a  N.  E.  direction  through 
part  of  Hohenzollern,  then  N.  through  Wur- 
temberg, and  finally  "W.  through  Baden,  joining 
the  Rhine  at  Mannheim.  Its  chief  tributaries 
are  the  Enz,  Kooher,  and  Jaxt.  The  principal 
places  on  its  banks  are  the  university  towns 
of  Tubingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Heilbronn.  The 
entire  length  of  the  Neckar  is  about  170  m., 
and  it  is  navigable  nearly  to  Oannstadt  for  small 
oraft  and  to  Heilbronn  for  steamers.  The 
Neokar  is  remarkable  for  its  lovely  scenery,  and 
excellent  wine  is  produced  along  its  shores. 

NEOJLER,  Jacques,  a  French  financier  and 
statesman,  born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Sept. 
80, 1782,  died  at  Coppet,  in  the  same  country, 
April  9, 1804:.  After  receiving  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, he  repaired  to  Paris  at  the  ago  of  15, 
was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  banking  house, 
became  a  partner  in  the  banking  house  or 
Thelusson,  and  afterward  engaged  in  the  same 
business  alone.  Having  accumulated  a  large 
fortune,  he  gave  up  business  in  1764,  and 
married  Susanne  Curchod,  whose  only  portion 
was  her  beauty  and  her  moral  qualities.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  resident  min- 
ister of  Geneva  at  the  court  of  France.  From 
1764  to  1770  he  acted  as  syndio  of  the  French 
East  India  company,  and,  though  unsuccessful 
in  his  efforts  to  retrieve  their  railing  fortunes, 
he  proved  himself  a  skilful  administrator.  His 
reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  several 
publications,  such  as  the  Moge  on  Colbert,  to 
which  a  prize  was  awarded  by  the  French 
academy,  and  an  Essai  eur  la  legislation  et  le 
commerce  dee  grains,  which  appeared  in  1775 ; 
and  in  1776,  though  a  foreigner  and  a  Protes- 
tant, he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  comp- 
troller-general Taboureau,  with  the  tide  of 
director  of  the  treasury,  and  finally  in  1777 
director-general  or  minister  of  finance.  These 
appointments  he  accepted  on  condition  that  he 
should  receive  no  emoluments,  and  set  himself 
to  work  in  earnest  to  introduce  order  and 
economy  into  that  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion. He  restored  confidence  among  capitalists 
by  securing  the  payment  of  interest  on  loans, 
while  he  resorted  sparingly  to  that  mode  of 
raising  money;  he  restrained  the  prodigality 
of  the  court,  greatly  curtailed  the  expenses  of 
the  administration  by  diminishing  the  number 
and  remuneration  of  treasurers,  receivers,  and 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  reclaimed  many  pub- 
lic estates  which  had  been  unlawfully  alienated, 
regulated  the  assessment  of  taxes,  abridged 
the  right  of  mortmain,  established  a  uniform 
excise  on  salt  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  en- 
deavored to  suppress  statute  labor  and  tolls. 
He  morever  introduced  improvements  in  the 
government  of  several  provinces,  and  assisted 
in  establishing  the  rnont  de  piete  of  Paris  and  a 
bank  of  discount,  out  of  which  subsequently 


grew  the  bank  of  France.  By  his  manage- 
ment, a  deficit  of  over  24,000,000  livres  was 
made  up,  and  in  less  than  5  years  the  annual 
receipts  were  10,000,000  in  excess  of  the  an- 
nual expenditures.  But  these  results  were 
not  brought  about  without  arousing  enmity 
from  many  courtiers  whose  pensions  and 
privileges  were  materially  abridged ;  and 
this  enmity  broke  out  when,  in  1781,  Necker 
presented  to  the  king  and  published  his  cele- 
brated Compte  rendu  au  roi  eur  lee  finances 
de  Vitat,  giving  a  full  statement  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  France,  and  showing  the  va- 
rious operations  of  the  treasury,  the  reforms 
he  had  been  able  to  accomplish,  and  the  gen- 
eral principles  on  which  his  administration 
had  been  conducted.  This  unusual  proceed- 
ing of  placing  before  the  public  the  hitherto 
secret  workings  of  government  was  disagree- 
able to  the  prime  minister  Maurepas,  and 
caused  such  an  uproar  among  the  courtiers 
that  Necker  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate 
his  views  and  measures  before  the  king 
himself,  and  for  that  purpose  insisted  upon  be- 
ing admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  royal  council,  a 
privilege  from  which  he  had  been  excluded  on 
account  of  his  religious  persuasion.  His  claim 
being  disregarded,  he  sent  in  his  resignation, 
which  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  court.  This 
step  only  added  to  his  popularity ;  and  when 
a  little  later  Calonne  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  his  financial  management  and  assailed  his 
policy,  Keeker  came  unhurt  out  of  the  contro- 
versy, although  his  opponent  was  helped  by 
the  powerful  pen  of  llirabeau.  His  work  en- 
titled Administration  dee  finances  (1784)  sold 
to  the  number  of  80,000  copies  in  a  few  days, 
affording  evidence  of  the  strong  hold  he  had 
upon  public  opinion.  When  the  shortcomings 
or  follies  of  his  successors,  Joly  de  Fleury, 
Calonne,  and  Brienne,  had  exhausted  all  avail- 
able means  and  brought  the  exchequer  to  a 
crisis,  Necker  was  recalled  by  Louis  XVI. 
His  return  to  power,  Aug.  25, 1788,  was  hailed 
with  general  applause ;  confidence  at  once  re- 
vived among  aU  classes,  and  stocks  rose  80  per 
cent,  in  a  single  day.  The  highest  hopes  were 
entertained  of  his  ultimate  success ;  but  it  was 
not  a  mere  financial  reform  that  was  needed ; 
a  political  revulsion  was  at  hand.  The  con- 
dition of  France  now  required  the  genius  and 
the  iron  will  of  a  great  statesman.  Keeker 
was  only  a  shrewd  financier,  and  proved  un- 
equal to  the  momentous  4ask.  Relying  upon 
his  popularity  and  confiding  in  the  power  of 
reason,  he  at  first  flattered  himself  that  he 
could  control  the  revolutionary  movement; 
but  from  the  beginning  he  acted  timidly.  The 
assembling  of  the  states-general  had  been  prom- 
ised by  his  predecessor,  and  he  had  to  fulfil 
that  promise.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
a  meeting  of  the  notables  who  insisted  upon 
preserving  the  ancient  mode  of  holding  the 
states,  he  procured  an  order  in  council  allow- 
ing the  third  estate  a  number  of  delegates  equal 
to  that  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  combined, 
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NEBULAE  HYPOTHESIS 


_  i  moving  through  space  at  the  rate 
of  192,00(fm.  in  a  second,  mast  have  occupied 
above  2,000,000  years  in  its  passage  to  the  earth. 
NEBULAR  HYPOTHESIS,  the  celebrated 
speculation  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  adopted 
and  developed  by  Laplace,  assigning  the  gen- 
esis of  the  heavtinly  bodies  to  the  gradual  ag- 
gregation and  condensation  of  a  highly  attenu- 
ated self-luminous  substance  diffused  through 
space.  (See  "  Philosophical  Transactions," 
1 81 1.)  To  this  hypothesis  Herschel  was  led  by 
his  conclusion  that  there  were  nebulosities  not 
composed  of  stars.  The  Rosse  telescope  having 
decomposed  nebula  hitherto  considered  to  be 
irresolvable,  and  exhibited  symptoms  of  re- 
solvability  in  others  still  more  intractable,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  all  nebula)  are  stellar, 
their  nebulosity  being  solely  a  question  of  dis- 
tance ;  and  thus,  the  basis  of  HerscheFs  reason- 
ing failing,  the  fabric  of  his  hypothesis  was 
thought  to  be  demolished.  An  able  writer  (Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer)  has  come  to  its  support  in  the 
"Westminster  Review,"  No.  cxxxvii.  (July, 
1858).  The  argument  in  its  favor  is  substan- 
tially as  follows.  The  assumption  that  all  nebu- 
la are  remote  galaxies  does  not  invalidate  the 
indications  furnished  by  the  structure  of  the 
solar  system,  which  still  points  to  a  nebular 
origin  just  as  significantly  as  before.  But  the 
assumption  is  inadmissible.  The  mode  of 
distribution  of  the  nebula?  furnishes  evidence 
of  a  physical  connection  with  our  stellar  sys- 
tem ;  and  this  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  of  their  resolvability  with  telescopic  power 
which  fails  to  make  individually  visible  the 
most  distant  stars  of  our  own  milky  way.  If 
they  are  remote  galaxies,  it  may  be  assumed 
that,  speaking  generally,  the  largest  are  the 
nearest,  and  therefore  the  most  resolvable.  But 
the  fact  is,  the  smallest  are  the  most  resolvable. 
Another  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  Magella- 
nic clouds.  (See  Nebula.)  Sir  John  Herschel, 
considering  the  structure  of  the  larger  of  these, 
concludes  that  "  it  must  be  taken  as  a  demon- 
strated fact  that  stars  of  the  7th  or  8th  mag- 
nitude, and  irresolvable  nebuhe,  may  coexist 
within  limits  of  distance  not  differing  in  pro- 
portion more  than  as  9  to  10."  (u  Outlines 
of  Astronomy,"  London,  1861,  p.  615.)  This 
clearly  supplies  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the 
popular  doctrine.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument,  a  rare,  homogeneous,  nebulous 
matter,  widely  diffused  through  space,  the 
following  successive  changes  will,  on  physical 
principles,  take  place  in  it :  1,  mutual  gravi- 
tation of  its  atoms;  2,  atomic  repulsion;  8, 
evolution  of  heat,  by  overcoming  this  repul- 
sion ;  4,  molecular  combination,  at  a  certain 
stage  of  condensation,  followed  by,  5,  sud- 
den and  great  disengagement  of  heat ;  6,  low- 
ering of  temperature  by  radiation  and  con- 
sequent precipitation  of  binary  atoms,  aggre- 
gating into  irregular  flocculi  and  floating  in 
the  rarer  medium,  just  as  water  when  precip- 
itated from  air  collects  into  clouds ;  v,  each 
flocculus  will  move  toward  the  common  centre 


of  gravity  of  all ;  but  being  an  irregular  mm 
in  a  resisting  medium,  this  motion  will  be  out 
of  the  rectilinear,  that  is  to  say,  not  directly 
toward  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  bat 
toward  one  or  other  side  of  it ;  and  thus,  8,  a 
spiral  movement  will  ensue,  which  will  be 
communicated  to  the  rarer  medium  through 
which  the  flocculus  is  moving;  and,  9,  a  pre- 
ponderating momentum  and  rotation  of  the 
whole  mass  in  some  one  direction,  converging 
in  spirals  toward  the  common  centre  of  grav- 
ity. Certain  subordinate  actions  are  to  be  no- 
ticed also.  Mutual  attraction  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce groups  of  flocouli  concentrating  around 
local  centres  of  gravity,  and  acquiring  a  sub- 
ordinate vertical  movement.  These  conclu- 
sions are  shown  to  be  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  observed  phenomena.  In  this  ge- 
netic process,  when  the  precipitated  matter  is 
aggregating  into  flocculi,  there  will  be  found 
here  and  there  detached  portions,  like  shreds 
of  cloud  in.  a  summer  sky,  which  will  not  coa- 
lesce with  the  larger  internal  masses,  bat  will 
slowly  follow  without  overtaking  them.  These 
fragments  will  assume  characteristics  of  motion 
strikingly  correspondent  to  those  of  the  com- 
ets, whose  physical  constitution  and  distribu- 
tion are  seen  to  be  completely  accordant  with 
the  hypothesis. — The  physical  characters  re- 
sulting from  the  hypothesis  are  found  to 
tally  with  the  facts.  In  a  rotating  spheroid 
of  aeriform  matter  in  the  latter  stages  of 
concentration,  but  before  it  has  begun  to 
take  a  liquid  or  solid  form,  the  following 
actions  will  go  on :  1,  more  and  more  rapid 
aggregation  of  its  atoms  into  a  smaller  and 
denser  mass,  as  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
is  approached ;  2,  development  of  oblateneas; 
8,  evolution  of  heat,  greatest  at  the  central 
parts ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  4,  circulation- 
currents  setting  from  the  centre  toward  the 
poles  and  thence  to  the  equator,  and  counter 
currents  from  the  equator  to  the  centre.  In 
the  course  of  this  round  there  will  be,  5,  an  os- 
cillation of  temperature :  first,  from  the  centre 
outward-— expansion  by  diminished  pressure 
and  other  causes,  and  consequent  lowering  of 
temperature;  secondly,  from  the  equator  in- 
ward— rise  in  temperature  for  converse  rea- 
sons. 6.  As  a  corollary  to  4  and  6,  external 
condensation  will  occur  according  to  the  laws 
of  precipitation  from  gases,  resulting  in  a  belt 
of  vapor  about  the  equator,  gradually  widening 
and  condensing  into  a  fluid ;  7,  this  fluid  film 
will  gradually  extend  itself  till  it  eventoaUy 
closes  over  at  the  poles,  thus  forming  a  thw 
hollow  spheroid  filled  with  gaseous  matter;  8, 
at  length  the  liquid  shell  will  become  very 
thick,  the  outer  surface  will  experience  a  nui 
of  temperature  and  begin  to  harden  into  a  solid 
crust.— This  hypothesis  explains  the  relative 
specifio  gravities  of  the  planetary  bodies,  tne 
formation  of  the  asteroids,  the  earth's  sup- 
posed interior  structure,  indications  of  past  w 
present  high  temperature  throughout  the  solar 
system,  and  the  sun's  incandescence. 
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NEOKAR  (ano.  Nieer\  an  important  affluent 
of  the  Rhine,  which  rises  in  Wurtemberg  on 
the  E.  of  the  Black  forest,  near  the  village  of 
Schwenningen,  on  the  frontiers  of  Baden,  at 
an  elevation  of  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  first  flows  in, a  K.  E.  direction  through 
part  of  Hohenzollern,  then  K.  through  Wur- 
temberg, and  finally  W.  through  Baden,  joining 
the  Rhine  at  Mannheim.  Its  ohief  tributaries 
are  the  Enz,  Kooher,  and  Jaxt.  The  principal 
places  on  its  banks  are  the  university  towns 
of  Tubingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Heilbronn.  The 
entire  length  of  the  Keokar  is  about  170  m., 
and  it  is  navigable  nearly  to  Cannstadt  for  small 
craft  and  to  Heilbronn  for  steamers.  The 
Neckar  is  remarkable  for  its  lovely  scenery,  and 
excellent  wine  is  produced  along  its  shores. 

NECKER,  Jacques,  a  French  financier  and 
statesman,  born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Sept. 
80,  1782,  died  at  Coppet,  in  the  same  country, 
April  9, 1804.  After  receiving  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, he  repaired  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  15, 
was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  banking  house, 
became  a  partner  in  the  banking  house  of 
Thelusson,  and  afterward  engaged  in  the  same 
business  alone.  Having  accumulated  a  large 
fortune,  he  gave  up  business  in  1764,  and 
married  Susanne  Curchod,  whose  only  portion 
was  her  beauty  and  her  moral  qualities.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  resident  min- 
ister of  Geneva  at  the  court  of  France.  From 
1764  to  1770  he  acted  as  syndio  of  the  French 
East  India  company,  and,  though  unsuccessful 
in  his  efforts  to  retrieve  their  falling  fortunes, 
he  proved  himself  a  skilful  administrator.  His 
reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  several 
publications,  such  as  the  £loge  on  Colbert,  to 
which  a  prize  was  awarded  by  the  French 
academy,  and  an  Essai  sur  la  legislation  et  le 
commerce  des  grain*,  which  appeared  in  1775 ; 
and  in  1776,  though  a  foreigner  and  a  Protes- 
tant, he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  comp- 
troller-general Taboureau,  with  the  title  of 
director  of  the  treasury,  and  finally  in  1777 
director-general  or  minister  of  finance.  These 
appointments  he  accepted  on  condition  that  he 
should  receive  no  emoluments,  and  set  himself 
to  work  in  earnest  to  introduce  order  and 
economy  into  that  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion. He  restored  confidence  among  capitalists 
by  securing  the  payment  of  interest  on  loans, 
while  he  resorted  sparingly  to  that  mode  of 
raising  money;  he  restrained  the  prodigality 
of  the  court,  greatly  curtailed  the  expenses  of 
the  administration  by  diminishing  the  number 
and  remuneration  of  treasurers,  receivers,  and 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  reclaimed  many  pub- 
lic estates  which  had  been  unlawfully  alienated, 
regulated  the  assessment  of  taxes,  abridged 
the  right  of  mortmain,  established  a  uniform 
excise  on  salt  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  en- 
deavored to  suppress  statute  labor  and  tolls. 
He  morever  introduced  improvements  in  the 
government  of  several  provinces,  and  assisted 
in  establishing  the  mont  de  piete  of  Paris  and  a 
bank  of  discount,  out  of  which  subsequently 


grew  the  bank  of  France.  By  his  manage- 
ment, a  deficit  of  over  24,000,000  livres  was 
made  up,  and  in  less  than  5  years  the  annual 
receipts  were  10,000,000  in  excess  of  the  an- 
nual expenditures.  But  these  results  were 
not  brought  about  without  arousing  enmity 
from  many  courtiers  whose  pensions  and 
privileges  were  materially  abridged ;  and 
this  enmity  broke  out  when,  in  1781,  Keeker 
presented  to  the  king  and  published  his  cele- 
brated Compte  rendu  au  rot  sur  les  finances 
de  Ft  tat,  giving  a  fall  statement  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  France,  and  showing  the  va- 
rious operations  of  the  treasury,  the  reforms 
he  had  been  able  to  accomplish,  and  the  gen- 
eral principles  on  which  his  administration 
had  been  conducted.  This  unusual  proceed- 
ing of  placing  before  the  public  the  hitherto 
secret  workings  of  government  was  disagree- 
able to  the  prime  minister  Maurepas,  and 
caused  such  an  uproar  among  the  courtiers 
that  Keeker  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate 
his  views  and  measures  before  the  king 
himself,  and  for  that  purpose  insisted  upon  be- 
ing admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  royal  council,  a 
privilege  from  which  he  had  been  excluded  on 
account  of  his  religious  persuasion.  His  claim 
being  disregarded,  he  sent  in  his  resignation, 
which  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  court.  This 
step  only  added  to  his  popularity ;  and  when 
a  little  later  Calonne  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  his  financial  management  and  assailed  his 
policy,  Keeker  came  unhurt  out  of  the  contro- 
versy, although  his  opponent  was  helped  by 
the  powerful  pen  of  llirabeau.  His  work  en- 
titled Administration  des  finances  (1784)  sold 
to  the  number  of  80,000  copies  in  a  few  days, 
affording  evidence  of  the  strong  hold  he  had 
upon  public  opinion.  "When  the  shortcomings 
or  follies  of  his  successors,  Joly  de  Fleury, 
Calonne,  and  Brienne,  had  exhausted  all  avail- 
able means  and  brought  the  exchequer  to  a 
crisis,  Keeker  was  recalled  by  Louis  XVI. 
His  return  to  power,  Aug.  25, 1788,  was  hailed 
with  general  applause ;  confidence  at  once  re- 
vived among  aU  classes,  and  stocks  rose  80  per 
cent,  in  a  single  day.  The  highest  hopes  were 
entertained  of  his  ultimate  success ;  but  it  was 
not  a  mere  financial  reform  that  was  needed ; 
a  political  revulsion  was  at  hand.  The  con- 
dition of  France  now  required  the  genius  and 
the  iron  will  of  a  great  statesman.  Keeker 
was  only  a  shrewd  financier,  and  proved  un- 
equal to  the  momentous  .task.  Relying  upon 
his  popularity  and  confiding  in  the  power  of 
reason,  he  at  first  flattered  himself  that  he 
could  control  the  revolutionary  movement; 
but  from  the  beginning  he  acted  timidly.  The 
assembling  of  the  states-general  had  been  prom- 
ised by  his  predecessor,  and  he  had  to  fulfil 
that  promise.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
a  meeting  of  the  notables  who  insisted  upon 
preserving  the  ancient  mode  of  holding  the 
states,  he  prooured  an  order  in  council  allow- 
ing the  third  estate  a  number  of  delegates  equal 
to  that  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  combined, 
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light,  though  moving  through  space  at  the  rate 
of  192,000  m.  in  a  second,  mast  have  occupied 
above  2,000,000  years  in  its  passage  to  the  earth. 
NEBULAR  HYPOTHESIS,  the  celebrated 
speculation  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  adopted 
and  developed  by  Laplace,  assigning  the  gen- 
esis of  the  heavtinly  bodies  to  the  gradual  ag- 
gregation and  condensation  of  a  highly  attenu- 
ated self-luminous  substance  diffused  through 
space.  (See  "  Philosophical  Transactions,1' 
1811.)  To  this  hypothesis  Herschel  was  led  by 
his  conclusion  that  there  were  nebulosities  not 
composed  of  stars.  The  Rosse  telescope  having 
decomposed  nebula  hitherto  considered  to  be 
irresolvable,  and  exhibited  symptoms  of  re- 
solvability  in  others  still  more  intractable,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  all  nebulas  are  stellar, 
their  nebulosity  being  solely  a  question  of  dis- 
tance ;  and  thus,  the  basis  of  Herschel's  reason- 
ing failing,  the  fabric  of  his  hypothesis  was 
thought  to  be  demolished.  An  able  writer  (Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer)  has  come  to  its  support  in  the 
"Westminster  Review,"  No.  cxxxvii  (July, 
1858).  The  argument  in  its  favor  is  substan- 
tially as  follows.  The  assumption  that  all  nebu- 
las are  remote  galaxies  does  not  invalidate  the 
indications  furnished  by  the  structure  of  the 
solar  system,  which  still  points  to  a  nebular 
origin  just  as  significantly  as  before.  But  the 
assumption  is  inadmissible.  The  mode  of 
distribution  of  the  nebulas  furnishes  evidence 
of  a  physical  connection  with  our  stellar  sys- 
tem ;  and  this  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  of  their  resolvability  with  telescopic  power 
which  fails  to  make  individually  visible  the 
most  distant  stars  of  our  own  milky  way.  If 
they  are  remote  galaxies,  it  may  be  assumed 
that,  'speaking  generally,  the  largest  are  the 
nearest,  and  therefore  the  most  resolvable.  But 
the  fact  is,  the  smallest  are  the  most  resolvable. 
Another  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  Magella- 
nic clouds.  (See  Nebula.)  Sir  John  Herschel, 
considering  the  structure  of  the  larger  of  these, 
concludes  that  "  it  must  be  taken  as  a  demon- 
strated fact  that  stars  of  the  7th  or  8th  mag- 
nitude, and  irresolvable  nebula?,  may  coexist 
within  limits  of  distance  not  differing  in  pro- 
portion more  than  as  9  to  10."  ("Outlines 
of  Astronomy,"  London,  1861,  p.  615.)  This 
clearly  supplies  a  reductio  ad  dbsurdum  of  the 
popular  doctrine.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument,  a  rare,  homogeneous,  nebulous 
matter,  widely  diffused  through  space,  the 
following  successive  changes  will,  on  physical 
principles,  take  place  in  it :  1,  mutual  gravi- 
tation of  its  atoms;  2,  atomic  repulsion;  8, 
evolution  of  heat,  by  overcoming  this  repul- 
sion ;  4,  molecular  combination,  at  a  certain 
stage  of  condensation,  followed  by,  6,  sud- 
den and  great  disengagement  of  heat ;  6,  low- 
ering of  temperature  by  radiation  and  con- 
sequent precipitation  of  binary  atoms,  aggre- 
gating into  irregular  flocculi  and  floating  in 
the  rarer  medium,  iust  as  water  when  precip- 
itated from  air  collects  into  clouds ;  7,  each 
flocculus  will  move  toward  the  common  centre 


of  gravity  of  all ;  but  being  an  irregular  mass 
in  a  resisting  medium,  this  motion  will  be  out 
of  the  rectilinear,  that  is  to  say,  not  directly 
toward  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  but 
toward  one  or  other  side  of  it;  and  thus,  8,  a 
spiral  movement  will  ensue,  which  will  be 
communicated  to  the  rarer  medium  through 
which  the  flocculus  is  moving ;  and,  9,  a  pre- 
ponderating momentum  and  rotation  of  the 
whole  mass  in  some  one  direction,  converging 
hi  spirals  toward  the  common  centre  of  grav- 
ity. Certain  subordinate  actions  are  to  be  no- 
ticed also.  Mutual  attraction  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce groups  of  flocculi  concentrating  around 
local  centres  of  gravity,  and  acquiring  a  sub- 
ordinate vertical  movement  These  conclu- 
sions are  shown  to  be  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  observed  phenomena.  In  this  ge- 
netic process^  when  the  precipitated  matter  is 
aggregating  into  flocculi,  there  will  be  found 
here  and  there  detached  portions,  like  shreds 
of  cloud  in.  a  summer  sky,  which  will  not  coa- 
lesce with  the  larger  internal  masses,  but  will 
slowly  follow  without  overtaking  them.  These 
fragments  will  assume  characteristics  of  motion 
strikingly  correspondent  to  those  of  the  com- 
ets, whose  physical  constitution  and  distribu- 
tion are  seen  to  be  completely  accordant  with 
the  hypothesis. — The  physical  characters  re- 
sulting from  the  hypothesis  are  found  to 
tally  with  the  facts.  In  a  rotating  spheroid 
of  aeriform  matter  in  the  latter  stages  of 
concentration,  but  before  it  has  begun  to 
take  a  liquid  or  solid  form,  the  following 
actions  will  go  on:  1,  more  and  more  rapid 
aggregation  of  its  atoms  into  a  smaller  and 
denser  mass,  as  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
is  approached ;  2,  development  of  oblateness ; 
8,  evolution  of  heat,  greatest  at  the  central 
parts ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  4,  circulation — 
currents  setting  from  the  centre  toward  the 
poles  and  thence  to  the  equator,  and  counter 
currents  from  the  equator  to  the  centre.  In 
the  course  of  this  round  there  will  be,  5,  an  os- 
cillation of  temperature :  first,  from  the  centre 
outward— expansion  by  diminished  pressure 
and  other  causes,  and  consequent  lowering  of 
temperature;  secondly,  from  the  equator  in- 
ward— rise  in  temperature  for  converse  rea- 
sons. 6.  As  a  corollary  to  4  and  5,  external 
condensation  will  occur  according  to  the  laws 
of  precipitation  from  gases,  resulting  in  a  belt 
of  vapor  about  the  equator,  gradually  widening 
and  condensing  into  a  fluid ;  7,  this  fluid  film 
will  gradually  extend  itself  till  it  eventually 
oloses  over  at  the  poles,  thus  forming  a  thin 
hollow  spheroid  filled  with  gaseous  matter  ;  8> 
at  length  the  liquid  shell  will  become  very 
thick,  the  outer  surface  will  experience  a  fall 
of  temperature  and  begin  to  harden  into  a  solid 
crust. — This  hypothesis  explains  the  relative 
specific  gravities  of  the  planetary  bodies,  the 
formation  of  the  asteroids,  the  earth's  sup- 
posed interior  structure,  indications  of  past  or 
present  high  temperature  throughout  the  solar 
system,  and  the  sun's  incandescence. 
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NEOKAK  (ano.  Nieer\  an  important  affluent 
cf  the  Rhine,  which  rises  in  Wurtemberg  on 
the  &  of  the  Black  forest,  near  the  village  of 
Schwenningen,  on  the  frontiers  of  Baden,  at 
an  elevation  of  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  first  flows  in, a  N".  E.  direction  through 
part  of  Hohenzollern,  then  N.  through  Wur- 
temberg, and  finally  W.  through  Baden,  joining 
the  Rhine  at  Mannheim.  Its  chief  tributaries 
are  the  Enz,  Kooher,  and  Jaxt.  The  principal 
places  on  its  banks  are  the  university  towns 
of  Tttbingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Heilbronn.  The 
entire  length  of  the  Neokar  is  about  170  m., 
and  it  is  navigable  nearly  to  Oannstadt  for  small 
craft  and  to  Heilbronn  for  steamers.  The 
Neckar  is  remarkable  for  its  lovely  scenery,  and 
excellent  wine  is  produced  along  its  shores. 

NEOKER,  Jacques,  a  French  financier  and 
statesman,  born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Sept. 
80, 1732,  died  at  Coppet,  in  the  same  country, 
April  9, 1804.  After  receiving  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, he  repaired  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  15, 
was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  banking  house, 
became  a  partner  in  the  banking  house  of 
Thelusson,  and  afterward  engaged  in  the  same 
business  alone.  Having  accumulated  a  large 
fortune,  he  gave  up  business  in  1764,  and 
married  Susanne  Ourchod,  whose  only  portion 
was  her  beauty  and  her  moral  qualities.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  resident  min- 
ister of  Geneva  at  the  court  of  France.  From 
1764  to  1770  he  acted  as  syndio  of  the  French 
East  India  company,  and,  though  unsuccessful 
in  his  efforts  to  retrieve  their  falling  fortunes, 
he  proved  himself  a  skilful  administrator.  His 
reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  several 
publications,  such  as  the  filoqe  on  Colbert,  to 
which  a  prize  was  awarded  bv  the  French 
academy,  and  an  Essai  sur  la  legislation  et  le 
commerce  dee  grains,  which  appeared  in  1775 ; 
and  in  1776,  though  a  foreigner  and  a  Protes- 
tant, he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  comp- 
troller-general Taboureau,  with  the  title  of 
director  of  the  treasury,  and  finally  in  1777 
director-general  or  minister  of  finance.  These 
appointments  he  accepted  on  condition  that  he 
should  receive  no  emoluments,  and  set  himself 
to  work  in  earnest  to  introduce  order  and 
economy  into  that  branoh  of  the  administra- 
tion. He  restored  confidence  among  capitalists 
by  securing  the  payment  of  interest  on  loans, 
while  he  resorted  sparingly  to  that  mode  of 
raising  money;  he  restrained  the  prodigality 
of  the  court,  greatly  curtailed  the  expenses  of 
the  administration  by  diminishing  the  number 
and  remuneration  of  treasurers,  receivers,  and 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  reclaimed  many  pub- 
lic estates  which  had  been  unlawfully  alienated, 
regulated  the  assessment  of  taxes,  abridged 
the  right  of  mortmain,  established  a  uniform 
excise  on  salt  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  en- 
deavored to  suppress  statute  labor  and  tolls. 
He  morever  introduced  improvements  in  the 
government  of  several  provinces,  and  assisted 
in  establishing  the  mont  de  pttti  of  Paris  and  a 
bank  of  discount,  out  of  which  subsequently 


grew  the  bank  of  France.  By  his  manage- 
ment, a  deficit  of  over  24,000,000  livres  was 
made  up,  and  in  less  than  5  years  the  annual 
receipts  were  10,000,000  in  excess  of  the  an- 
nual expenditures.  But  these  results  were 
not  brought  about  without  arousing  enmity 
from  many  courtiers  whose  pensions  and 
privileges  were  materially  abridged;  and 
this  enmity  broke  out  when,  in  1781,  Necker 
presented  to  the  king  and  published  his  cele- 
brated Compte  rendu  au  rot  sur  les  finances 
de  Vital,  giving  a  full  statement  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  France,  and  showing  the  va- 
rious operations  of  the  treasury,  the  reforms 
he  had  been  able  to  accomplish,  and  the  gen- 
eral principles  on  which  his  administration 
had  been  conducted.  This  unusual  proceed- 
ing of  placing  before  the  public  the  hitherto 
secret  workings  of  government  was  disagree- 
able to  the  prime  minister  Maurepas,  and 
caused  such  an  uproar  among  the  courtiers 
that  Keeker  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate 
his  views  and  measures  before  the  king 
himself,  and  for  that  purpose  insisted  upon  be- 
ing admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  royal  council,  a 
privilege  from  which  he  had  been  excluded  on 
account  of  his  religious  persuasion.  His  claim 
being  disregarded,  he  sent  in  his  resignation, 
which  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  court.  This 
step  only  added  to  his  popularity ;  and  when 
a  little  later  Calonne  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  his  financial  management  and  assailed  his 
policy,  Necker  came  unhurt  out  of  the  contro- 
versy, although  his  opponent  was  helped  by 
the  powerful  pen  of  Mirabeau.  His  work  en- 
titled Administration  des  finances  (1784)  sold 
to  tihie  number  of  80,000  copies  in  a  few  days, 
affording  evidence  of  the  strong  hold  he  had 
upon  public  opinion.  When  the  shortcomings 
or  follies  of  his  successors,  Joly  de  Fleury, 
Calonne,  and  Brienne,  had  exhausted  all  avail- 
able means  and  brought  the  exchequer  to  a 
crisis,  Necker  was  recalled  by  Louis  XVI. 
His  return  to  power,  Aug.  25, 1788,  was  hailed 
with  general  applause ;  confidence  at  once  re- 
vived among  all  classes,  and  stocks  rose  80  per 
cent,  in  a  single  day.  The  highest  hopes  were 
entertained  of  his  ultimate  success ;  but  it  was 
not  a  mere  financial  reform  that  was  needed ; 
a  political  revulsion  was  at  hand.  The  con- 
dition of  France  now  required  the  genius  and 
the  iron  will  of  a  great  statesman.  Keeker 
was  only  a  shrewd  financier,  and  proved  un- 
equal to  the  momentous  Aask.  Relying  upon 
his  popularity  and  confiding  in  the  power  of 
reason,  he  at  first  flattered  himself  that  he 
could  control  the  revolutionary  movement; 
but  from  the  beginning  he  acted  timidly.  The 
assembling  of  the  states-general  had  been  prom- 
ised by  his  predecessor,  and  he  had  to  fulfil 
that  promise.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
a  meeting  of  the  notables  who  insisted  upon 
preserving  the  ancient  mode  of  holding  the 
states,  he  procured  an  order  in  council  allow- 
ing the  third  estate  a  number  of  delegates  equal 
to  that  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  combined, 
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light,  though  moving  through  space  at  the  rate 
of  192,000  m.  in  a  second,  mast  have  occupied 
above  2,000,000  years  in  its  passage  to  the  earth. 
NEBULAR  HYPOTHESIS,  the  celebrated 
speculation  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  adopted 
and  developed  by  Laplace,  assigning  the  gen- 
esis of  the  heaveinly  bodies  to  the  gradual  ag- 
gregation and  condensation  of  a  highly  attenu- 
ated self-luminous  substance  diffused  through 
space.  (See  "  Philosophical  Transactions," 
1811.)  To  this  hypothesis  Herschel  was  led  by 
his  conclusion  that  there  were  nebulosities  not 
composed  of  stars.  The  Bosse  telescope  having 
decomposed  nebula  hitherto  considered  to  be 
irresolvable,  and  exhibited  symptoms  of  re- 
solvability  in  others  still  more  intractable,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  all  nebula)  are  stellar, 
their  nebulosity  being  solely  a  question  of  dis- 
tance ;  and  thus,  the  basis  of  Herschel's  reason- 
ing failing,  the  fabric  of  his  hypothesis  was 
thought  to  be  demolished.  An  able  writer  (Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer)  has  come  to  its  support  in  the 
"Westminster  Keview,"  No.  cxxxvii  (July, 
1858).  The  argument  in  its  favor  is  substan- 
tially as  follows.  The  assumption  that  all  nebu- 
las are  remote  galaxies  does  not  invalidate  the 
indications  furnished  by  the  structure  of  the 
solar  system,  which  stall  points  to  a  nebular 
origin  just  as  significantly  as  before.  But  the 
assumption  is  inadmissible.  The  mode  of 
distribution  of  the  nebulaa  furnishes  evidence 
of  a  physical  connection  with  our  stellar  sys- 
tem; and  this  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  of  their  resolvability  with  telescopic  power 
which  fails  to  make  individually  visible  the 
most  distant  stars  of  our  own  milky  way.  If 
they  are  remote  galaxies,  it  may  be  assumed 
that,  speaking  generally,  the  largest  are  the 
nearest,  and  therefore  the  most  resolvable.  But 
the  fact  is,  the  smallest  are  the  most  resolvable. 
Another  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  Magella- 
nic clouds.  (See  Nebula.)  Sir  John  Herschel, 
considering  the  structure  of  the  larger  of  these, 
concludes  that  "  it  must  be  taken  as  a  demon- 
strated fact  that  stars  of  the  7th  or  8th  mag- 
nitude, and  irresolvable  nebula?,  may  coexist 
within  limits  of  distance  not  differing  in  pro- 
portion more  than  as  9  to  10."  ("  Outlines 
of  Astronomy,"  London,  1861,  p.  615.)  This 
clearly  supplies  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the 
popular  doctrine.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument,  a  rare,  homogeneous,  nebulous 
matter,  widely  diffused  through  space,  the 
following  successive  changes  will,  on  physical 
principles,  take  place  in  it :  1,  mutual  gravi- 
tation of  its  atoms ;  2,  atomic  repulsion ;  8, 
evolution  of  heat,  by  overcoming  this  repul- 
sion ;  4,  molecular  combination,  at  a  certain 
stage  of  condensation,  followed,  by,  5,  sud- 
den and  great  disengagement  of  heat ;  6,  low- 
ering of  temperature  by  radiation  and  con- 
sequent precipitation  of  binary  atoms,  aggre- 
gating into  irregular  flocculi  and  floating  in 
the  rarer  medium,  iust  as  water  when  precip- 
itated from  air  collects  into  clouds ;  7,  each 
flocculus  will  move  toward  the  common  centre 


of  gravity  of  all;  but  being  an  irregular  mass 
in  a  resisting  medium,  this  motion  will  be  out 
of  the  rectilinear,  that  is  to  say,  not  directly 
toward  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  but 
toward  one  or  other  side  of  it ;  and  thus,  8,  a 
spiral  movement  will  ensue,  which  will  be 
communicated  to  the  rarer  medium  through 
which  the  flocculus  is  moving;  and,  9,  a  pre- 
ponderating momentum  and  rotation  of  the 
whole  mass  in  some  one  direction,  converging 
in  spirals  toward  the  common  centre  of  grav- 
ity. Certain  subordinate  actions  are  to  be  no- 
ticed also.  Mutual  attraction  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce groups  of  flocculi  concentrating  around 
local  centres  of  gravity,  and  acquiring  a  sub- 
ordinate vertical  movement.  These  conclu- 
sions are  shown  to  be  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  observed  phenomena.  In  this  ge- 
netic process,  when  the  precipitated  matter  is 
aggregating  into  flocculi,  there  will  be  found 
here  and  there  detached  portions,  like  shreds 
of  cloud  in.  a  summer  sky,  which  will  not  coa- 
lesce with  the  larger  internal  masses,  but  will 
slowly  follow  without  overtaking  them.  These 
fragments  will  assume  characteristics  of  motion 
strikingly  correspondent  to  those  of  the  com- 
ets, whose  physical  constitution  and  distribu- 
tion are  seen  to  be  completely  accordant  with 
the  hypothesis. — The  physical  characters  re- 
sulting from  the  hypothesis  are  found  to 
tally  with  the  facts.  In  a  rotating  spheroid 
of  aeriform  matter  in  the  latter  stages  of 
concentration,  but  before  it  has  begun  to 
take  a  liquid  or  solid  form,  the  following 
actions  will  go  on:  1,  more  and  more  rapid 
aggregation  of  its  atoms  into  a  smaller  and 
denser  mass,  as  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
is  approached;  2,  development  of  oblateness; 
8,  evolution  of  heat,  greatest  at  the  central 
parts ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  4,  circulation — 
currents  setting  from  the  centre  toward  the 
poles  and  thence  to  the  equator,  and  counter 
currents  from  the  equator  to  the  centre.  In 
the  course  of  this  round  there  will  be,  5,  an  os- 
cillation of  temperature :  first,  from  the  centre 
outward — expansion  by  diminished  pressure 
and  other  causes,  and  consequent  lowering  of 
temperature;  secondly,  from  the  equator  in- 
ward— rise  in  temperature  for  converse  rea- 
sons. 6.  As  a  corollary  to  4  and  5,  external 
condensation  will  occur  according  to  the  laws 
of  preoipitation  from  gases,  resulting  in  a  belt 
of  vapor  about  the  equator,  gradually  widening 
and  condensing  into  a  fluid ;  7,  this  fluid  film 
will  gradually  extend  itself  till  it  eventually 
closes  over  at  the  poles,  thus  forming  a  thin 
hollow  spheroid  filled  with  gaseous  matter ;  8, 
at  length  the  liquid  shell  will  become  very 
thick,  the  outer  surface  will  experience  a  fall 
of  temperature  and  begin  to  harden  into  a  solid 
crust. — This  hypothesis  explains  the  relative 
specific  gravities  of  the  planetary  bodies,  the 
formation  of  the  asteroids,  the  earth's  sup- 
posed interior  structure,  indications  of  past  or 
present  high  temperature  throughout  the  solar 
system,  and  the  sun's  incandescence. 
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NEOKAB  (anc.  Nicer),  an  important  affluent 
of  the  Rhine,  which  rises  in  Wurtemberg  on 
the  E.  of  the  Black  forest,  near  the  village  of 
Schwenningen,  on  the  frontiers  of  Baden,  at 
an  elevation  of  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  first  flows  in,  a  N.  E.  direction  through 
part  of  Hohenzollern,  then  N.  through  Wur- 
temberg, and  finally  W.  through  Baden,  joining 
the  Rhine  at  Mannheim.  Its  ohief  tributaries 
axe  the  Enz,  Kocher,  and  Jaxt.  The  principal 
places  on  its  banks  are  the  university  towns 
of  Tubingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Heilbronn.  The 
entire  length  of  the  Neokar  is  about  170  m., 
and  it  is  navigable  nearly  to  Cannstadt  for  small 
craft  and  to  Heilbronn  for  steamers.  The 
Keckar  is  remarkable  for  its  lovely  scenery,  and 
excellent  wine  is  produced  along  its  shores. 

NECKER,  Jacques,  a  French  financier  and 
statesman,  born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Sept. 
80,  1732,  died  at  Coppet,  in  the  same  country, 
April  9, 1804.  After  receiving  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, he  repaired  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  15, 
was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  banking  house, 
"became  a  partner  in  the  banking  house  of 
Thelusson,  and  afterward  engaged  in  the  same 
business  alone.  Having  accumulated  a  large 
fortune,  he  gave  up  business  in  1764,  and 
married  Susanne  Curchod,  whose  only  portion 
was  her  beauty  and  her  moral  qualities.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  resident  min- 
ister of  Geneva  at  the  court  of  France.  From 
1764  to  1770  he  acted  as  syndio  of  the  French 
East  India  company,  and,  though  unsuccessful 
in  his  efforts  to  retrieve  their  falling  fortunes, 
he  proved  himself  a  skilful  administrator.  His 
reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  several 
publications,  such  as  the  £loge  on  Colbert,  to 
which  a  prize  was  awarded  by  the  French 
academy,  and  an  Essai  sur  la  legislation  et  le 
commerce  dee  grains,  which  appeared  in  1775 ; 
and  in  1776,  though  a  foreigner  and  a  Protes- 
tant, he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  comp- 
troller-general Taboureau,  with  the  title  of 
director  of  the  treasury,  and  finally  in  1777 
director-general  or  minister  of  finance.  These 
appointments  he  accepted  on  condition  that  he 
should  receive  no  emoluments,  and  set  himself 
to  work  in  earnest  to  introduce  order  and 
economy  into  that  branoh  of  the  administra- 
tion. He  restored  confidence  among  capitalists 
by  securing  the  payment  of  interest  on  loans, 
while  he  resorted  sparingly  to  that  mode  of 
raising  money;  he  restrained  the  prodigality 
of  the  court,  greatly  curtailed  the  expenses  of 
the  administration  by  diminishing  the  number 
and  remuneration  of  treasurers,  receivers,  and 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  reclaimed  many  pub- 
lic estates  which  had  been  unlawfully  alienated, 
regulated  the  assessment  of  taxes,  abridged 
the  right  of  mortmain,  established  a  uniform 
excise  on  salt  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  en- 
deavored to  suppress  statute  labor  and  tolls. 
He  morever  introduced  improvements  in  the 
government  of  several  provinces,  and  assisted 
m  establishing  the  mont  de  pUti  of  Paris  and  a 
bank  of  discount,  out  of  which  subsequently 


grew  the  bank  of  France.  By  his  manage- 
ment, a  deficit  of  over  24,000,000  livres  was 
made  up,  and  in  less  than  5  years  the  annual 
receipts  were  10,000,000  in  excess  of  the  an- 
nual expenditures.  But  these  results  were 
not  brought  about  without  arousing  enmity 
from  many  courtiers  whose  pensions  and 
privileges  were  materially  abridged ;  and 
this  enmity  broke  out  when,  in  1781,  Necker 
presented  to  the  king  and  published  his  cele- 
brated Oompte  rendu  an  roi  sur  les  finances 
de  Vetat,  giving  a  full  statement  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  France,  and  showing  the  va- 
rious operations  of  the  treasury,  the  reforms 
he  had  been  able  to  accomplish,  and  the  gen- 
eral principles  on  which  his  administration 
had  been  conducted.  This  unusual  proceed- 
ing of  placing  before  the  public  the  hitherto 
secret  workings  of  government  was  disagree- 
able to  the  prime  minister  Maurepas,  and 
caused  such  an  uproar  among  the  courtiers 
that  Necker  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate 
his  views  and  measures  before  the  king 
himself,  and  for  that  purpose  insisted  upon  be- 
ing admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  royal  council,  a 
privilege  from  which  he  had  been  excluded  on 
account  of  his  religious  persuasion.  His  claim 
being  disregarded,  he  sent  in  his  resignation, 
which  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  court.  This 
step  only  added  to  his  popularity ;  and  when 
a  little  later  Calonne  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  his  financial  management  and  assailed  his 
policy,  Necker  came  unhurt  out  of  the  contro- 
versy, although  his  opponent  was  helped  by 
the  powerful  pen  of  Mirabeau.  His  work  en- 
titled Administration  des  finances  (1784)  sold 
to  the  number  of  80,000  copies  in  a  few  days, 
affording  evidence  of  the  strong  hold  he  had 
upon  public  opinion.  When  the  shortcomings 
or  follies  of  his  successors,  Joly  de  Fleury, 
Calonne,  and  Brienne,  had  exhausted  all  avail- 
able means  and  brought  the  exchequer  to  a 
crisis,  Necker  was  recalled  by  Louis  XVI. 
His  return  to  power,  Aug.  25, 1788,  was  hailed 
with  general  applause;  confidence  at  once  re- 
vived among  aU  classes,  and  stocks  rose  80  per 
cent,  in  a  single  day.  The  highest  hopes  were 
entertained  of  his  ultimate  success;  but  it  was 
not  a  mere  financial  reform  that  was  needed ; 
a  political  revulsion  was  at  hand.  The  con- 
dition of  France  now  required  the  genius  and 
the  iron  will  of  a  great  statesman.  Necker 
was  only  a  shrewd  financier,  and  proved  un- 
equal to  the  momentous  task.  Relying  upon 
his  popularity  and  confiding  in  the  power  of 
reason,  he  at  first  flattered  himself  that  he 
could  control  the  revolutionary  movement; 
but  from  the  beginning  he  acted  timidly.  The 
assembling  of  the  states-general  had  been  prom- 
ised by  his  predecessor,  and  he  had  to  fulfil 
that  promise.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
a  meeting  of  the  notables  who  insisted  upon 
preserving  the  ancient  mode  of  holding  the 
states,  he  procured  an  order  in  council  allow- 
ing the  third  estate  a  number  of  delegates  equal 
to  that  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  combined, 
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light,  though  moving  through  space  at  the  rate 
of  192,000  m.  in  a  second,  must  have  occupied 
above  2,000,000  years  in  its  passage  to  the  earth. 
NEBULAR  HYPOTHESIS,  the  celebrated 
speculation  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  adopted 
and  developed  by  Laplace,  assigning  the  gen- 
esis of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  gradual  ag- 
gregation and  condensation  of  a  highly  attenu- 
ated self-luminous  substance  diffused  through 
space.  (See  "  Philosophical  Transactions," 
1811.)  To  this  hypothesis  Herschel  was  led  by 
his  conclusion  that  there  were  nebulosities  not 
composed  of  stars.  The  Rosse  telescope  having 
decomposed  nebula  hitherto  considered  to  be 
irresolvable,  and  exhibited  symptoms  of  re- 
solvability  in  others  still  more  intractable,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  all  nebula  are  stellar, 
their  nebulosity  being  solely  a  question  of  dis- 
tance ;  and  thus,  the  basis  of  Herschel's  reason- 
ing failing,  the  fabric  of  his  hypothesis  was 
thought  to  be  demolished.  An  able  writer  (Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer)  has  come  to  its  support  in  the 
"Westminster  Review,"  No.  cxxxvii.  (July, 
1858).  The  argument  in  its  favor  is  substan- 
tially as  follows.  The  assumption  that  all  nebu- 
lae are  remote  galaxies  does  not  invalidate  the 
indications  furnished  by  the  structure  of  the 
solar  system,  which  stUl  points  to  a  nebular 
origin  just  as  significantly  as  before.  But  the 
assumption  is  inadmissible.  The  mode  of 
distribution  of  the  nebulae  furnishes  evidence 
of  a  physical  connection  with  our  stellar  sys- 
tem; and  this  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  of  their  resolvability  with  telescopic  power 
which  fails  to  make  individually  visible  the 
most  distant  stars  of  our  own  milky  way.  If 
they  are  remote  galaxies,  it  may  be  assumed 
that,  'speaking  generally,  the  largest  are  the 
nearest,  and  therefore  the  most  resolvable.  But 
the  fact  is,  the  smallest  are  the  most  resolvable. 
Another  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  Magella- 
nic clouds.  (See  Nebula.)  Sir  John  Herschel, 
considering  the  structure  of  the  larger  of  these, 
concludes  that  "  it  must  be  taken  as  a  demon- 
strated fact  that  stars  of  the  7th  or  8th  mag- 
nitude, and  irresolvable  nebulas,  may  coexist 
within  limits  of  distance  not  differing  in  pro- 
portion more  than  as  9  to  10."  ("  Outlines 
of  Astronomy,"  London,  1851,  p.  615.)  This 
clearly  supplies  a  reductio  ad  aosurdum  of  the 
popular  doctrine.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument,  a  rare,  homogeneous,  nebulous 
matter,  widely  diffused  through  space,  the 
following  successive  changes  will,  on  physical 
principles,  take  place  in  it :  1,  mutual  gravi- 
tation of  its  atoms;  2,  atomic  repulsion;  8, 
evolution  of  heat,  by  overcoming  this  repul- 
sion ;  4,  molecular  combination,  at  a  certain 
stage  of  condensation,  followed  by,  5,  sud- 
den and  great  disengagement  of  heat ;  6,  low- 
ering of  temperature  by  radiation  and  con- 
sequent precipitation  of  binary  atoms,  aggre- 
gating into  irregular  flocculi  and  floating  in 
the  rarer  medium,  just  as  water  when  precip- 
itated from  air  collects  into  clouds ;  7,  each 
flocculus  will  move  toward  the  common  centre 


of  gravity  of  all;  but  being  an  irregular  mass 
in  a  resisting  medium,  this  motion  will  be  out 
of  the  rectilinear,  that  is  to  say,  not  directly 
toward  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  but 
toward  one  or  other  side  of  it ;  and  thus,  8,  a 
spiral  movement  will  ensue,  which  will  be 
communicated  to  the  rarer  medium  through 
which  the  flocculus  is  moving ;  and,  9,  a  pre- 
ponderating momentum  and  rotation  of  the 
whole  mass  in  some  one  direction,  converging 
in  spirals  toward  the  common  centre  of  grav- 
ity. Certain  subordinate  actions  are  to  be  no- 
ticed also.  Mutual  attraction  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce groups  of  flocculi  concentrating  around 
local  centres  of  gravity,  and  acquiring  a  sub- 
ordinate vertical  movement.  These  conclu- 
sions are  shown  to  be  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  observed  phenomena.  In  this  ge- 
netic process,  when  the  precipitated  matter  is 
aggregating  into  flocculi,  there  will  be  found 
here  and  there  detached  portions,  like  shreds 
of  cloud  in  a  summer  sky,  which  will  not  coa- 
lesce with  the  larger  internal  masses,  but  will 
slowly  follow  without  overtaking  them.  These 
fragments  will  assume  characteristics  of  motion 
strikingly  correspondent  to  those  of  the  com- 
ets, whose  physical  constitution  and  distribu- 
tion are  seen  to  be  completely  accordant  with 
the  hypothesis. — The  physical  characters  re- 
sulting from  the  hypothesis  are  found  to 
tally  with  the  facts.  In  a  rotating  spheroid 
of  aeriform  matter  in  the  latter  stages  of 
concentration,  but  before  it  has  begun  to 
take  a  liauid  or  solid  form,  the  following 
actions  will  go  on:  1,  more  and  more  rapid 
aggregation  of  its  atoms  into  a  smaller  and 
denser  mass,  as  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
is  approached ;  2,  development  of  oblateness; 
8,  evolution  of  heat,  greatest  at  the  central 
parts ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  4,  circulation — 
currents  setting  from  the  centre  toward  the 
poles  and  thence  to  the  equator,  and  counter 
currents  from  the  equator  to  the  centre.  In 
the  oourse  of  this  round  there  will  be,  5,  an  os- 
cillation of  temperature :  first,  from  the  centre 
outward— expansion  by  diminished  pressure 
and  other  causes,  and  consequent  lowering  of 
temperature;  secondly,  from  the  equator  in- 
ward— rise  in  temperature  for  converse  rea- 
sons. 6.  As  a  corollary  to  4  and  5,  external 
condensation  will  occur  according  to  the  laws 
of  precipitation  from  gases,  resulting  in  a  belt 
of  vapor  about  the  equator,  gradually  widening 
and  condensing  into  a  fluid ;  7,  this  fluid  film 
will  gradually  extend  itself  till  it  eventually 
closes  over  at  the  poles,  thus  forming  a  thin 
hollow  spheroid  filled  with  gaseous  matter ;  8, 
at  length  the  liquid  shell  will  become  very 
thick,  the  outer  surface  will  experience  a  fall 
of  temperature  and  begin  to  harden  into  a  solid 
crust. — This  hypothesis  explains  the  relative 
specific  gravities  of  the  planetary  bodies,  the 
formation  of  the  asteroids,  the  earth's  sup- 
posed interior  structure,  indications  of  past  or 
present  high  temperature  throughout  the  solar 
system,  and  the  sun's  incandescence. 
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NEOKAR  (anc.  Nicer),  an  important  affluent 
of  the  Rhine,  which  rises  in  Wurtemberg  on 
the  E.  of  the  Black  forest,  near  the  village  of 
Schwenningen,  on  the  frontiers  of  Baden,  at 
an  elevation  of  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  first  flows  in,  a  N.  E.  direction  through 
part  of  Hohenzollern,  then  N.  through  Wur- 
temberg, and  finally  W.  through  Baden,  joining 
the  Rhine  at  Mannheim.  Its  chief  tributaries 
are  the  Enz,  Kocher,  and  Jaxt.  The  principal 
places  on  its  banks  are  the  university  towns 
of  Tubingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Heilbronn.  The 
entire  length  of  the  Neckar  is  about  170  in., 
and  it  is  navigable  nearly  to  Oannstadt  for  small 
craft  and  to  Heilbronn  for  steamers.  The 
Neckar  is  remarkable  for  its  lovely  scenery,  and 
excellent  wine  is  produced  along  its  shores. 

NEOKER,  Jaoqubs,  a  French  financier  and 
statesman,  born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Sept. 
30, 1732,  died  at  Coppet,  in  the  same  country, 
April  9,  1804.  After  receiving  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, he  repaired  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  15, 
was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  banking  house, 
became  a  partner  in  the  banking  house  of 
Thelusson,  and  afterward  engaged  in  the  same 
business  alone.  Having  accumulated  a  large 
fortune,  he  gave  up  business  in  1764,  and 
married  Susanne  Ourchod,  whose  only  portion 
was  her  beauty  and  her  moral  qualities.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  resident  min- 
ister of  Geneva  at  the  court  of  France.  From 
1764  to  1770  he  acted  as  syndio  of  the  French 
East  India  company,  and,  though  unsuccessful 
in  his  efforts  to  retrieve  their  falling  fortunes, 
he  proved  himself  a  skilful  administrator.  His 
reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  several 
publications,  such  as  the  Moge  on  Colbert,  to 
which  a  prize  was  awarded  by  the  French 
academy,  and  an  Essai  sur  la  legislation  et  le 
commerce  des  grains,  which  appeared  in  1775 ; 
and  in  1776,  though  a  foreigner  and  a  Protes- 
tant, he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  comp- 
troller-general Taboureau,  with  the  title  of 
director  of  the  treasury,  and  finally  in  1777 
director-general  or  minister  of  finance.  These 
appointments  he  accepted  on  condition  that  he 
should  receive  no  emoluments,  and  set  himself 
to  work  in  earnest  to  introduce  order  and 
economy  into  that  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion. He  restored  confidence  among  capitalists 
by  securing  the  payment  of  interest  on  loans, 
while  he  resorted  sparingly  to  that  mode  of 
raising  money;  he  restramed  the  prodigality 
of  the  court,  greatly  curtailed  the  expenses  of 
the  administration  by  diminishing  the  number 
and  remuneration  of  treasurers,  receivers,  and 
fanners  of  the  revenue,  reclaimed  many  pub- 
lic estates  which  had  been  unlawfully  alienated, 
regulated  the  assessment  of  taxes,  abridged 
the  right  of  mortmain,  established  a  uniform 
excise  on  salt  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  en- 
deavored to  suppress  statute  labor  and  tolls. 
Hemorever  introduced  improvements  in  the 
government  of  several  provinces,  and  assisted 
in  establishing  the  mont  de  piete  of  Paris  and  a 
bank  of  discount,  out  of  which  subsequently 


grew  the  bank  of  France.  By  his  manage- 
ment, a  deficit  of  over  24,000,000  livres  was 
made  up,  and  in  less  than  5  years  the  annual 
receipts  were  10,000,000  in  excess  of  the  an- 
nual expenditures.  But  these  results  were 
not  brought  about  without  arousing  enmity 
from  many  courtiers  whose  pensions  and 
privileges  were  materially  abridged ;  and 
this  enmity  broke  out  when,  in  1781,  Necker 
presented  to  the  king  and  published  his  cele- 
brated Compte  rendu  au  roi  sur  Us  finances 
de  Vital,  giving  a  full  statement  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  France,  and  showing  the  va- 
rious operations  of  the  treasury,  the  reforms 
he  had  been  able  to  accomplish,  and  the  gen- 
eral principles  on  which  his  administration 
had  been  conducted.  This  unusual  proceed- 
ing of  placing  before  the  public  the  hitherto 
secret  workings  of  government  was  disagree- 
able to  the  prime  minister  Maurepas,  and 
caused  such  an  uproar  among  the  courtiers 
that  Necker  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate 
his  views  and  measures  before  the  king 
himself,  and  for  that  purpose  insisted  upon  be- 
ing admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  royal  council,  a 
privilege  from  which  he  had  been  excluded  on 
account  of  his  religious  persuasion.  His  claim 
being  disregarded,  he  sent  in  his  resignation, 
which  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  court.  This 
step  only  added  to  his  popularity ;  and  when 
a  little  later  Caloime  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  his  financial  management  and  assailed  his 
policy,  Necker  came  unhurt  out  of  the  contro- 
versy, although  his  opponent  was  helped  by 
the  powerful  pen  of  Mirabeau.  His  work  en- 
titled Administration  des  finances  (1784)  sold 
to  the  number  of  80,000  copies  in  a  few  days, 
affording  evidence  of  the  strong  hold  he  had 
upon  public  opinion.  When  the  shortcomings 
or  follies  of  his  successors,  Joly  de  Fleury, 
Calonne,  and  Brienne,  had  exhausted  all  avail- 
able means  and  brought  the  exchequer  to  a 
crisis,  Necker  was  recalled  by  Louis  XVI. 
His  return  to  power,  Aug.  25, 1788,  was  hailed 
with  general  applause ;  confidence  at  once  re- 
vived among  aU  classes,  and  stocks  rose  80  per 
cent,  in  a  single  day.  The  highest  hopes  were 
entertained  of  his  ultimate  success;  but  it  was 
not  a  mere  financial  reform  that  was  needed ; 
a  political  revulsion  was  at  hand.  The  con- 
dition of  France  now  required  the  genius  and 
the  iron  will  of  a  great  statesman.  Necker 
was  only  a  shrewd  financier,  and  proved  un- 
equal to  the  momentous  task.  Relying  upon 
his  popularity  and  confiding  in  the  power  of 
reason,  he  at  first  flattered  himself  that  he 
oould  control  the  revolutionary  movement; 
but  from  the  beginning  he  acted  timidly.  The 
assembling  of  the  states-general  had  been  prom- 
ised by  his  predecessor,  and  he  had  to  fulfil 
that  promise.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
a  meeting  of  the  notables  who  insisted  upon 
preserving  the  ancient  mode  of  holding  the 
states,  he  procured  an  order  in  council  allow- 
ing the  third  estate  a  number  of  delegates  equal 
to  that  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  combined, 
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but  did  not  dare  to  settle  the  more  important 
question,  whether  the  vote  should  be  taken 
by  individuals  instead  of  by  classes.  The  diffi- 
culty was  afterward  solved  without  him.  On 
the  opening  of  the  states-general,  he  made  a 
long  report  upon  the  general  condition  of 
France,  full  of  good  wishes  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, but  almost  devoid  of  practical  suggestions. 
After  the  royal  session  of  June  28,  he  advised 
Louis  XVI.  to  order  the  deputies  of  the  nobles 
and  the  clergy  to  join  those  of  the  third  estate. 
He  was  looked  upon  by  the  nation  as  the 
stanchest  supporter  of  their  rights,  when  on 
July  12, 1789,  it  was  reported  that  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  he  had  been  dismissed  by  the  king 
and  had  secretly  left  France.  Paris  rose  at 
once  in  the  wildest  excitement ;  his  bust,  with 
that  of  the  then  very  popular  duke  of  Orleans, 
was  carried  in  a  mourning  procession  through 
the  streets;  the  insurrection  was  organized, 
and  two  days  later  the  Bastile  was  taken.  The 
king,  yielding  to  popular  clamor,  sent  immedi- 
ately for  his  exiled  minister,  who  returned 
from  Switzerland  amid  universal  enthusiasm, 
and  after  an  absence  of  18  days  was  reinstated 
in  office.  This  was  the  climax  of  his  populari- 
ty, whioh  he  was  gradually  to  lose  in  the  new 
trials  that  were  in  store  for  him.  All  the 
sources  of  public  revenue  were  exhausted,  and 
he  had  to  provide  for  daily  necessities.  The 
time  was  past  when  his  name  alone  could  secure 
the  success  of  a  loan ;  one  for  80,000,000  livres 
and  another  for  80,000,000  were  proposed  by 
him  and  voted  by  the  constituent  assembly  on 
Aug.  9  and  27 ;  and  both  failed.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, he  moved  (Sept.  24)  that  a  tax  amount- 
ing to  the  4th  part  of  all  incomes  should  be 
levied ;  and  through  the  influence  of  Mirabeau, 
who  wanted  the  responsibility  of  such  a  meas- 
ure to  fall  entirely  upon  the  minister,  the  as- 
sembly granted  it  "  without  debate  and  by  a 
vote  of  confidence."  This  was  the  last  finan- 
cial measure  he  proposed.  He  vainly  tried  to 
oppose  some  of  the  revolutionary  measures 
originating  in  the  constituent  assembly,  such 
as  the  seizure  of  church  property  and  the  is- 
suing of  assignats.  In  this  futile  attempt  he 
grew  unpopular,  not  only  with  the  revolution- 
ists, but  with  the  majority  of  the  deputies; 
while  on  the  other  hand  he  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king  and  of  his  colleagues,  in 
whose  eyes  he  was  too  "  liberal."  A  new  is- 
sue of  amgnats  to  the  amount  of  800,000,000 
having,  notwithstanding  his  opposition,  been 
ordered  by  the  assembly  (Sept.  4,  1790),  he" 
resigned  office  and  started  immediately  for 
Switzerland.  On  the  very  roads  where  the 
year  previous  he  had  been  welcomed  as  the 
savior  of  France,  he  was  insulted,  threatened, 
and  even  arrested ;  an  order  from  the  assem- 
bly was  necessary  to  procure  his  release.  He 
retired  to  his  estate  of  Coppet,  near  Geneva, 
where  he  engaged  at  once  in  writing  a  vindi- 
cation of  his  conduct,  De  V  administration  de 
M.  Keeker,  par  lui-mSme  (1791).  The  follow- 
ing year  he  entered  the  lists  in  behalf  of  the 


French  king,  now  arraigned  before  the  conven- 
tion ;  his  Reflexions  offertes  d  la  nation  Fran- 
eaise  en/aoeur  de  Louis  XVI.  had  no  other  re- 
sult than  to  cause  him  to  be  placed  upon  the 
list  of  emigres.  In  1796  he  published  an  essay 
De  la  revolution  Irancaise,  in  which  he  severe- 
ly censured  the  directorial  government.  After 
the  accession  of  Bonaparte  to  power,  Necker 
dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  becoming  his 
minister  of  finance;  but  in  an  interview  he 
was  coldly  if  not  disdainfully  treated.  In  con- 
sequence he  published  (1802)  Demises  rues 
de  politique  et  de  finances,  directed  against  the 
consular  government.  Among  his  miscella- 
neous writings  are:  Le  bonheur  dee  sots  and 
Fragment*  sur  quelques  usages  de  la  soeiete 
Franchise  en  1786,  both  humorous;  Dupouzeir 
exkutif  dans  les  (/rands  Stats,  a  political  essay 
(1791) ;  and  Cours  de  morale  rehgieuse  (1800). 
His  (Euvres  computes  (17  vols.  8vo.)  appeared  at 
Paris  in  1822. — Susaotoe  Cubchod  de  Nasse, 
wife  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Geneva  in  17S9, 
died  at  Coppet  in  1794.  She  belonged  to  a 
French  Protestant  family,  who,  on  the  repeal 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  took  refuge  in  Switzer- 
land. Her  father,  a  clergyman,  gave  special 
attention  to  her  education ;  and  she  was  early 
noticed  for  her  solid  and  versatile  knowledge 
no  less  than  her  beauty  and  virtue.  The  his- 
torian Gibbon  sought  her  in  marriage,  but  de- 
sisted in  consequence  of  his  father's  opposition. 
Having  married  Necker  in  1764,  she  accom- 
panied him  to  Paris,  where  her  house  soon 
became  the  resort  of  most  of  the  distinguish- 
ed writers  of  the  time.  Buffon,  St.  Lambert, 
Marmontel,  and  Thomas  were  among  her  most 
frequent  guests;  and  in  this  society  she  educat- 
ed her  daughter,  who  afterward  became  Mme. 
de  Stael.  She  was  much  occupied  with  acts  of 
benevolence,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  hos- 
pital which  bears  her  name.  In  1794,  being 
enoouraged  by  her  husband,  she  published  her 
Reflexions  sur  le  divorce,  an  elaborate  plea  for 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage.  A  selection 
from  her  writings  (Melanges)  was  published  by 
her  husband  after  her  death  in  5  vols.  8vo. 

NECROMANCY  (Gr.  wc/xw,  dead,  and  juv- 
reia,  divination),  the  art  of  foretelling  events  or 
revealing  hidden  knowledge  by  consulting  the 
spirits  of  the  dead.  Its  origin,  which  antedates 
historical  times,  may  perhaps  De  referred  to  the 
practice,  prevalent  among  many  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, of  offering  sacrifices  to  the  dead,  who 
were  believed  to  be  thereby  brought  into  so  in- 
timate relations  with  the  living  as  to  be  capable 
under  certain  circumstances  of  communing  or 
conversing  with  them.  This  belief  was  naturally 
encouraged  by  the  priesthood,  who,  availing 
themselves  of  human  credulity  and  superstition 
to  confirm  their  own  influence,  claimed  to  be 
the  interpreters  of  communications  passing  be- 
tween the  dead  and  the  living,  and  thus  origi- 
nated a  system  of  divination,  the  awful  charac- 
ter of  which,  as  well  as  the  supernatural  ma- 
chinery with  which  it  was  conducted,  could 
not  fail  to  impress  the  beholder.    Accordingly, 
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from  the  earliest  mythical  and  historical  peri- 
ods, the  art  has  been  practised  with  peculiar 
and  imposing  ceremonies ;  the  necromancer 
snrrounds  himself  with  mysterious  emblems;  a 
multiplicity  of  rites  precedes  the  evocation  of 
the  dead,  and  above  all  solitude  and  darkness, 
so  potent  in  their  influence  over  the  imagina- 
tion, are  regarded  as  essential  to  its  success. 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  Thessalians  and 
other  nations  of  northern  Greece,  by  whom 
necromancy  was  more  universally  practised 
than  among  the  Hellenic  or  Latin  races.  The 
Thessalian  ^wxavoryoi,  or  professed  evoKers  of 
spirits,  performed  tneir  rites  with  the  sacrifices 
of  human  beings  and  other  revolting  practices, 
particularly  explained  in  the  6th  book  of  Lu- 
oan's  Pharaalia,  where  the  witch  Erichtho  re- 
animates the  corpse  of  a  soldier  slain  in  battle, 
and  compels  him  to  answer  her  questions  con- 
cerning futurity.  Oracles  of  the  dead  (vriepo- 
fxamtov),  in  which  those  who  consulted  called 
up  the  spirits  of  the  departed  and  offered  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  were  also 
not  uncommon,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
celebrated  being  on  the  banks  of  the  infernal 
river  Acheron,  in  that  part  of  Epirus  inhabited 
by  the  Thesprotians.  Another  was  in  Heraclea 
on  the  Propontis;  and  in  Magna  Gratia,  near 
Lake  Avernus,  was  an  oracular  cave  in  which 
priests  evoked  the  dead.  Necyomancy  (Wkvo- 
/lomia),  the  favorite  term  among  the  ancients, 
seems  also  to  have  often  signified  a  descent  into 
Hades  to  consult  the  dead,  rather  than  a  calling 
of  them  out  of  that  place ;  and  the  11th  book 
of  the  Odyssey,  which  recounts  the  intercourse 
of  Ulysses  with  the  prophet  Tiresias  and  other 
shades,  evidently  makes  the  descent  and  the 
evocation  one  act.  Ulysses,  sailing  all  day 
from  the  island  of  Circe,  arrives  at  sunset  at  the 
land  of  the  Cimmerians,  situated  on  the  confines 
of  the  ocean,  and  enveloped  in  clouds  and  per- 
petual night  Having  proceeded  to  a  spot  de- 
scribed by  the  enchantress,  he  digs  a  trench 
measuring  a  cubit  square,  into  which  he  pours 
libations  of  honeyed  milk,  sweet  wine,  and 
water,  sprinkling  the  whole  with  flour.  Then, 
having  vowed  certain  offerings  to  the  manes, 
and  called  upon  them  to  appear,  he  sacrifices  a 
ram  and  a  ewe  with  peculiar  ceremonies,  and 
lets  the  blood  fill  up  the  trench.  Immediately 
the  manes  in  countless  numbers  assemble 
around  the  trench,  filling  the  air  with  shrieks, 
and  seeking  to  lap  up  the  sacrificial  blood ;  but 
Ulysses  repels  them  with  his  drawn  sword  un- 
til Tiresias  has  appeared  and  drunk  his  fill,  the 
blood  being  the  price  of  verity,  and  the  reser- 
vation of  a  portion  of  it  for  the  prophet  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Tiresias 
and  other  shades,  after  tasting  the  blood,  con- 
verse with  the  hero,  who  thus  far  seems  to 
have  performed  a  simple  act  of  evocation.  Bnt 
as  he  is  subsequently  described  as  seeing  Minos 
administering  justice,  Tityus  tormented  by  vul- 
tures, Sisyphus  upheaving  the  stone,  and  other 
mysteries  peculiar  to  the  interior  of  Hades,  and 
as  Aohilles  asks  him  how  he  has  dared  to  de- 
void XH. — 11 


soend  to  Hades  where  the  shades  of  men  dwell, 
he  would  seem  to  be  represented  as  making  an 
actual  descent.  Some  commentators  believe 
this  part  of  the  Homeric  mcvofiapTcia  to  be  the 
interpolation  of  a  later  era ;  but  H.  Coleridge,  in 
his  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek 
Classic  Poets,"  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  actual 
descent  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  origi- 
nal poet,  who  has  indicated  by  the  indistinct- 
ness of  his  description  the  uncertainty  of  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  state  and  locality  of  the 
dead.  Not  unlike  the  adventure  of  Ulysses  is 
the  descent  of  Odin  to  the  gates  of  hell  to  con- 
sult the  prophetess  Angarbodi,  as  described  in 
the  Samundic  Edda ;  although  the  rites  with 
which  the  Scandinavian  god  evokes  the  dead 
are  simpler  than  those  employed  by  the  Greek 
herq: 

Facing  to  the  northern  clime, 
Thrice  he  traced  the  Bnnlo  rhyme ; 
Thrice  pronounced,  In  accents  dread, 
The  thrilling  Terse  that  wakes  the  dead ; 
Till  from  oat  the  hollow  ground 
Slowly  breath'd  a  solemn  sonnd. 

The  visits  of  Hercules,  of  Theseus  and  Piri- 
thous,  and  perhaps  of  Orpheus,  to  the  infernal 
regions,  were  instances  of  one  species  of  necy  o- 
manoy;  while  the  evocation  of  the  shade  of 
Darius  in  the  Pena  of  ^schylus,  and  of  that 
of  Melissa  by  the  tyrant  Periander  of  Corinth, 
as  related  by  Herodotus,  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term  necro- 
mancy. In  the  6th  book  of  the  JSneid  the  ad- 
venture of  Maeas  is  manifestly  a  descent,  and 
not  in  any  part,  as  in  Homer,  an  evocation.  In 
reference  to  his  exit  by  the  ivory  gate,  which 
has  been  considered  a  feeble  conclusion  of  the 
most  striking  portion  of  Virgil's  epic,  Jortin 
observes :  "Incantations,  evocations  of  the 
dead,  conversations  with  the  shades,  communi- 
cations with  the  infernal  powers,  necromantic 
divinations,  all  these  belonged  to  the  art  magic ; 
and  magic  was  held  in  abomination  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  Virgil's  time  and  before  it ;  and  hence 
Christian  emperors  found  it  no  difficulty  to 
make  very  severe  laws  against  such  practices, 
which  were  already  in  bad  repute.  The  poet 
therefore  might  choose  to  close  the  narrative 
with  a  hint  that  it  was  entirely  a  fiction."  The 
Greek  satiric  writers  have  not  failed  to  illustrate 
the  subject  of  necromancy,  and  in  the  "  Frogs" 
of  Aristophanes,  and  particularly  in  Lucian's 
"  Menippus,"  we  have  elaborate  and  amusing 
descriptions  of  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
evocation  of  the  dead  and  the  entrance  of  the 
living  into  Hades.  That  necromancy,  with 
other  magical  arts,  was  extensively  practised 
among  oriental  nations  at  a  very  early  period, 
is  evident  from  the  stringent  provisions  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  In  Deut.  x viii.  1 0, 1 1,  it  is  ordained 
that  "  there  shall  not  be  found  "  among  the  peo- 
ple "anyone  that  useth  divination, ....  or  a 
charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or 
a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer;"  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
the  practice  is  denounced  as  sinful.  The  ex- 
ample of  surrounding  nations,  however,  seems 
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frequently  to  have  led  the  Israelites  astray; 
and  Saul,  after  having,  in  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine command,  "put  away  those  that  had 
familiar  spirits  and  the  wizards  out  of  the  land," 
procured  the  woman  of  Endor  to  evoke  the 
spirit  of  Samuel,  saying  to  her :  "  Bring  me  him 
up  whom  I  shall  name  unto  thee."  (1  Bam. 
xxvtii  8-8.)  Isaiah  denounces  also  those  who 
sleep  upon  tombs  for  the  purpose  of  having 
communications  from  the  departed  by  means 
of  dreams ;  and,  as  if  to  prevent  any  attempt  at 
evocation  of  the  departed,  the  Jews  were  taught 
to  consider  simple  contact  with  a  dead  body 
unclean.  The  establishment  of  the  Christian 
religion  brought  the  necromancer,  whose  occu- 
pation in  an  earlier  age  had  been  of  a  religious 
character,  or  at  least  a  lawful  one,  under  the  ban 
of  the  church ;  and  the  emperor  Constantine, 
while  he  permitted  the  pagan  priesthood  upon 
certain  occasions  to  consult  their  augurs,  pro- 
hibited under  severe  penalties  the  evocation  of 
the  dead.  Julian  the  Apostate,  however,  sub- 
sequently encouraged  the  practice,  which  was 
so  common  among  the  unconverted  in  the  early 
history  of  the  church,  that,  according  to  Mr. 
E.  Rich,  as  appears  from  passages  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers,  one  object  of  the  expe- 
riences to  which  the  Christian  neophyte  was 
subject,  was  his  introduction  to  a  lawful  com- 
munion with  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  The 
necromancer  of  the  middle  ages  seems  to  have 
been  merged  in  the  sorcerer,  who  practised 
what  was  called  the  u  black  "  or  "  forbidden 
art,"  and  summoned  not  merely  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  but,  by  means  of  potent  spells,  de- 
mons and  infernal  spirits  whose  presence  was 
full  of  danger  and  terror  to  the  evoker.  As 
late  as  the  close  of  the  15th  century  public 
schools  of  necromancy  are  said  to  have  been  in 
existence  in  Seville,  Toledo,  and  Salamanca,  in 
caverns  and  other  subterranean  retreats,  the 
entrances  to  which  Isabella  the  Catholic  caused 
to  be  securely  walled  up. — The  latest  form  of 
necromancy  will  be  found  treated  under  the 
head  of  Spiritualism.    See  also  Magic. 

NECTAR,  according  to  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man mythologists  and  poets,  the  beverage  of 
the  gods,  imparting  health,  vigor,  youth,  and 
beauty  to  all  who  drank  it.  It  is  described  as  a 
red  wine,  which  like  that  of  mortals  was  drunk 
mixed  with  water.  It  was  served  at  the  ban- 
quets of  the  immortals  by  Hebe  or  Ganymede. 
According  to  a  few  ancient  writers  it  was  the 
same  as  ambrosia,  being  not  the  drink  but  the 
food  of  the  gods.  In  the  Iliad,  Thetis  is  repre- 
sented as  preserving  the  body  of  Patroclus 
from  decay  by  anointing  it  with  both  ambrosia 
and  nectar. 

NECTARINE,  a  fruit  considered  by  bota- 
nists as  in  no  way  distinct  from  the  peach  except 
in  its  having  a  smooth  skin.  It  is  the  product 
of  the  amygdalus  Persica,  variety  lams  of  De 
Candolle,  and  like  its  parent  species  occurs  in 
two  sorts,  viz. :  the  freestone  nectarine,  with 
the  flesh  parting  from  the  nut,  and  the  cling- 
etone  nectarine,  with  the  flesh  adhering  to  the 


nut.  The  best  varieties  are  known  under  the 
names  of  early  violet,  Elruge,  Boston,  Hunt's 
tawny,  Roman,  Ac.,  requiring  the  same  treat- 
ment in  cultivation  as  is  appropriate  to  the 
peach.  Royle,  in  his  "  Illustrations  of  Botany," 
&c.  (London,  1889),  mentions  the  nectarine  as 
being  seen  in  the  gardens  of  northern  India, 
where  it  is  called  the  smooth  peach ;  bat  from 
whenoe  it  was  introduced  is  uncertain.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  the 
nectarine  is  sometimes  forced  in  peach  houses 
with  success;  and  some  of  the  hardier  sorts 
will  thrive  in  the  open  air. 

NECTARY,  a  term  now  in  disuse,  employed 
by  the  LmnsBan  botanists  to  designate  that  part 
of  the  flower  which  secretes  a  sugary  fluid  sim- 
ilar to  or  precisely  the  same  as  honey.  The 
use  of  this  fluid  was  supposed  to  be  that  of 
attracting  insects,  so  that  fertilization  might 
be  rendered  certain  by  their  rubbing  their 
bodies  against  the  pollen  grains  and  thus  trans- 
ferring them  to  the  stigmata.  This  idea  is  now 
abandoned,  and  the  nectary  is  not  considered 
an  essential  or  distinct  organ,  the  secretion  in 
question  differing  in  no  particular  functional 
aspect  from  other  secretions  in  other  parts  of 
the  plant.  Malpighi  in  1671,  Tournefort  in 
1694,  and  Vaillant  in  1718  noticed  this  honeyed 
secretion  in  particular  parts  of  flowers ;  but  the 
last  especially  did  not  regard  the  parts  as  de- 
serving any  distinct  name.  LinnaMis,  however, 
in  1750,  in  his  Philosophia  Botanica,  claims  the 
merit  of  having  first  detected  and  exposed 
these  organs.  With  him  the  corolla  of  a  flower 
consisted  of  the  petal  and  the  nectary;  the 
latter  was  called  the  melliferous  part  peculiar 
to  the  flower.  Frequently  it  was  only  a  gland 
or  glandular  bodies  in  the  bottom  of  the 
calyx,  at  the  base  of  the.  petals  or  stamens, 
as  in  berberis,  caltha,  and  the  siliquose  plants, 
erica,  fuchsia,  &c. ;  or  scales  in  the  base  of  the 
corolla,  as  in  sedum  and  crassula  ;  or  a  sort  of 
pitcher  (urceolus)  in  the  same  position,  as  in 
eucomis  and  ruscus;  or  a  fleshy  ring  surround- 
ing the  germen,  as  in  nicandra,  crocus,  and  sal- 
via ;  or  the  base  of  the  petals  becoming  a  sort 
of  fleshy  gland,  as  mfritillaria;  or  pits  in  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  or  in  the  petals,  as  in  Ay- 
drophyUum;  or  processes  from  the  stamens,  as 
in  viola  andfumaria;  or  pores  on  the  ovary,  as 
in  scilia  and  rata;  or  a  swelling  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  corolla,  as  in  lonicera  and  antirrhi- 
num; or  sub-tubular,  honey-bearing  claws,  as  in 
myosorus  and  ranunculus;  or  a  terminal  spur, 
as  in  aquilegia  and  impatient ;  or  the  labeUnm 
of  the  orchis  family  was  considered  the  nectary, 
and  even  the  cup  of  the  narcissus.  The  nectar 
itself  was  guarded  by  the  neetarilyma,  in  the 
shape  of  hairs,  scales,  rings,  conniventand  con- 
crete anthers ;  or  lodged  securely  in  the  necta- 
rotheca,  pocket-like  swellings;  or  designated 
and  pointed  out  to  insects  by  the  nectanxUgma^ 
in  the  forms  of  spots, .  lines,  or  processes  of 
more  vivid  tints. 

NEEDLE,  a  slender  steel  instrument,  point- 
ed at  one  end  and  with  an  eye  at  the  other, 
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used  for  carrying  the  thread  in  sewing.  Among 
uncivilized  people,  at  a  very  early  period,  rode 
attempts  were  made  to  form  needles  or  bod- 
kins of  bone  and  ivory,  by  means  of  which 
their  garments  might  be  stitched  together. 
The  use  of  needles  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  a  few  having  been  found  in  their 
tombs.  These  were  of  bronze  and  of  large 
size,  being  from  8  to  4  inches  in  length ;  bat 
'Wilkinson  states  that  such  as  were  employed 
in  their  fine  work  must  have  been  of  a  very 
minute  kind.  Pliny  mentions  needles  of  bronze 
for  sewing  and  knitting  as  being  in  use  in  his 
day.  The  Spanish  or  steel  needle  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  the  time  of  Qneen 
Elizabeth;  but  the  process  by  which  it  was 
made  was  kept  secret,  and  the  art  was  unknown 
until  the  year  1650,  when  it  was  again  revived 
by  Christopher  Greening  at  Long  Orenden  in 
Buckinghamshire.  Great  improvements  have 
since  been  introduced  in  needle  making;  and 
the  "fine  steel  needles"  of  that  period  bear  but 
a  faint  resemblance  to  the  delicate  and  highly 
tempered  needles  of  the  present  time.  The 
manufacture  of  needles  is  now  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent  in  many  villages  in  England,  but 
principally  at  Redditch,  about  14  miles  from 
Birmingham;  and  from  this  obscure  place  a 
large  portion  of  Europe,  the  British  colonies, 
and  the  United  States  are  supplied.  They  are 
also  made  at  Aix  la  Ohapelle  and  at  Borcette, 
a  town  not  far  distant,  the  latter  place  being 
the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  on  the 
continent. — Though  extremely  simple  in  its 
form  and  appearance,  the  needle  requires  a 
multitude  of  operations  for  its  construction, 
passing  through  the  hands  of  nearly  100  work- 
men. The  wires  of  various  sizes  being  furnish- 
ed in  coils'  to  the  needle  maker,  he  selects  such 
as  are  of  equal  diameter  and  clips  them  into 
pieces,  each  of  the  length  of  two  needles,  with 
large  shears,  which  are  fastened  to  the  wall  of 
the  cutting  room.  These,  being  cut  from  the 
coil,  are  of  course  more  or  less  bent.  To 
straighten  them,  many  thousands  are  enclosed 
within  a  couple  of  rings,  and,  after  being  heat- 
ed to  redness,  are  laid,  still  retained  in  the 
rings,  on  an  iron  plate.  The  workman  then 
takes  what  is  called  a  smooth  file,  haying  two 
slots  out  lengthwise  in  it,  into  which  the  edges 
cf  the  rings  are  inserted.  Holding  this  instru- 
ment by  the  ends,  he  rolls  the  rings  backward 
and  forward  until  the  wires  by  their  friction 
against  each  other  become  perfectly  straight. 
The  wires  are  next  pointed  by  applying  them 
to  small,  rapidly  revolving  grindstones.  A 
workman  is  seated  by  each  stone,  holding  in 
his  left  hand  a  number  of  wires,  so  arranged 
that  the  ends  project  slightly  over  the  fingers 
and  hand,  and  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  the 
right  hand  he  so  rolls  the  wires  over  the  stone 
as  to  produce  a  symmetrical  point,  occasionally 
dipping  them  in  water  to  keep  them  cool. 
This  operation  soon  ruins  the  health  of  the 
grinder,  the  fine  dust  from  the  steel  penetrat- 
ing the  lungs,  and  producing  a  disease  known 


as  "  grinders'  asthma.'1  A  physician  in  Bed- 
ditch  has  observed  during  a  long  practice  that 
out  of  many  thousand  men  employed  in  point- 
ing, scarcely  one  reaches  the  age  of  40.  Many 
ingenious  methods  have  been  contrived  to 
remedy  this  evil,  but  the  grinders  are  unwilling 
to  adopt  them,  as  by  lessening  the  risk  they 
fear  a  decrease  in  their  wages ;  and  the  only 
precaution  they  take  is  that  of  tying  a  large 
handkerchief  over  the  mouth.  The  needle 
manufacturers  are  now  introducing  ventilating 
shafts  which  purify  the  air  from  the  injurious 
dust.  The  wires  being  pointed  at  bom  ends, 
the  centre  of  each  is  flattened,  and  a  groove  is 
formed  on  either  side,  with  a  small  indentation 
at  the  spot  where  the  eye  of  the  needle  is  to 
be  made,  which  operation  is  performed  by 
means  of  a  stamping  machine.  A  bed  of  iron 
which  contains  the  under  half  of  the  die  or 
stamp  is  supported  on  a  heavy  stone,  the  upper 
half  being  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a  hammer, 
of  about  12  lbs.  weight,  which  is  raised  with 
the  foot  by  means  of  a  lever.  The  wires  are 
dropped,  one  at  a  time,  upon  the  iron  bed,  and 
the  hammer  is  made  to  fall  upon  them  with  a 
sharp  blow.  The  raised  faces  of  the  stamp 
produce  indentations  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  wire ;  and  though  the  operator  adjusts  each 
piece  separately,  yet  he  can  stamp  2,000  wires 
or  4,000  needles  in  an  hour.  The  work  of  eye- 
ing the  needles  is  performed  by  boys,  who  use 
small  hand  presses  for  the  purpose.  The 
needles  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  and 
placed  on  an  iron  slab.  The  upper  arm  of  the 
press  is  provided  with  a  couple  of  steel  points 
or  cutters  which  are  brought  down  to  punch 
the  eyes,  the  boy  constantly  moving  the  wires 
in  his  hand  so  as  to  bring  a  fresh  one  under 
the  cutter.  So  expert  do  they  become  in  this 
business,  that  it  is  said  they  can  pierce  one 
human  hair  and  thread  it  with  another.  An- 
other method  is  sometimes  adopted  for  eyeing 
the  needles.  The  wires,  after  being  pointed 
at  the  ends,  are  cut  in  two,  and  laid  parallel 
to  each  other  in  boxes.  The  head  of  each 
separate  wire  is  then  flattened  with  a  small 
hammer  on  a  block  of  steel,  which  hardens  it 
so  much  that  it  is  necessary  to  soften  it  by 
heating  before  the  eye  can  be  made.  The 
piercer,  who  is  generally  a  child,  then  places 
the  ends  on  a  block  of  steel,  and  with  one  blow 
of  a  hammer  by  means  of  a  sharp  punch  pierces 
the  eye.  The  needle  is  turned  over  and  the 
operation  repeated  in  order  that  the  two  sides 
may  be  alike.  The  groove  is  formed  after- 
ward by  means  of  a  small  file.  This  method 
is  little  practised,  being  neither  so  economical 
nor  so  expeditious  as  that  first  described.  In 
the  former  process,  after  the  wire  is  perforated, 
the  needles  are  strung  on  fine  wires,  and  the 
bur  formed  by  stamping  out  the  eyes  is  filed 
off.  The  lengths  are  next  separated  between 
the  eyes  by  bending  the  lines  of  needles  back- 
ward and  forward.  The  points  then  being 
held  firmly  in  a  hand  vice,  the  heads  are  filed 
to  their  proper  shape.    This  completes  the  soft 
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work,  as  it  is  called.  The  next  process  is  hard- 
ening. The  needles  are  now  in  a  black,  soft, 
dingy  state ;  and  in  order  to  harden  them  they 
are  placed  on  iron  plates  and  brought  to  a  red 
heat,  when  they  are  plunged  into  cold  water 
or  oil,  after  which  they  are  again  heated  to  a 
less  temperature  and  more  gradually  cooled. 
Meanwhile,  they  are  kept  in  constant  motion 
until,  changing  to  a  blue  color,  they  are  seen 
to  be  of  the  proper  temper.  Such  of  the  nee- 
dles as  have  become  distorted  are  detected 
by  rolling  them  upon  a  smooth  steel  surface 
with  the  finger.  These  are  straightened  by 
being  topped  upon  an  anvil  with  a  small  ham- 
mer. The  scouring  or  cleaning  is  accomplish- 
ed by  laying  the  needles  in  heaps  upon  pieces 
of  canvas,  scattering  upon  them  a  quantity  of 
soft  soap,  emery,  and  oil,  and  rolling  them  into 
bundles  which  are  secured  by  being  closely 
wound  with  twine.  Each  bundle  is  from  2  to 
8  feet  long  and  from  8  to  4  inches  thick. 
These  are  placed  in  a  scouring  machine,  which 
resembles  a  common  mangle,  and  rolled  back- 
ward and  forward  for  50  or  60  hours.  The 
canvas  becoming  worn  requires  renewing  every 
8  hours,  and  fresh  polishing  materials  are  then 
added.  The  scouring  and  cleaning  is  continued 
for  the  best  needles  7  or  8  days.  When  taken 
out  of  the  canvas  they  are  laid  on  tin  plates, 
and  a  little  girl  is  employed  to  place  the  heads 
all  one  way.  This  is  done  simply  by  wrapping 
a  piece  of  wash  leather  around  the  fore  finger, 
and  pressing  it  against  one  end  of  the  pile  of 
needles,  thus  catching  all  the  points  which  lie 
in  that  direction.  All  the  imperfect  needles 
are  then  removed,  the  remainder  are  placed  in 
rows  upon  metal  plates  with  the  eyes  project- 
ing over  the  edge,  and  a  red-hot  iron  plate  is 
brought  sufficiently  near  to  produce  a  dark 
blue  film  upon  the  heads,  which  indicates  a 
proper  temper.  The  very  delicate  operation 
of  drilling,  or  removing  the  jagged  portions 
from  the  interior  of  the  eye,  follows.  This  is 
performed  by  a  woman  who  has  before  her  a 
8-sided  steel  drill,  revolving  rapidly.  Taking 
the  needles  in  her  hand  and  arranging  them  in 
the  form  of  a  fan,  she  brings  them  successively 
under  the  action  of  the  drill,  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other,  after  bevelling  off  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  eye  where  it  communicates 
with  the  groove,  which  is  called  counter-sink- 
ing. The  drilling  of  the  eye  is  a  modern  im- 
provement, and  requires  a  very  steady  hand. 
The  points  are  finished  upon  a  small  rotating 
stone,  and  then  polished  on  a  wheel  covered 
with  buff  leather,  slightly  coated  with  polish- 
ing paste.  Lastly  they  are  counted  into  quar- 
ters of  hundreds,  folded  in  colored  papers,  and 
labelled.  For  exportation  these  are  made  up 
into  packets  containing  from  20,000  to  60,000 
each.  The  processes  above  described  apply 
only  to  the  finer  sorts  of  needles.  In  the 
heavier  kinds,  such  as  harness,  upholsterers1, 
sail,  mattress,  and  book-binding  needles,  many 
of  these  operations  are  omitted.  The  French 
needles  are  generally  made  of  iron  wire  which 


is  converted  in  the  course  of  the  process  by 
cementation  into  steel.  The  manufacture  by 
this  method  is  less  difficult,  but  the  needles  are 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  English. — The  imports 
of  needles  into  the  United  States  in  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1859,  amounted  to  $254,794, 
of  which  $217,884  were  from  England. 

NEEDLES,  The,  a  cluster  of  5  pyramidal 
rocks  in  the  English  channel,  lying  off  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  isle  of  Wight.  They  are  com- 
posed of  thick  strata  of  chalk  alternating  with 
very  thin  strata  of  black  flint.  The  waves  are 
continually  producing  changes  in  their  form. 
About  80  years  ago  the  principal  one,  which 
was  120  feet  in  height,  fell  down,  and  almost 
entirely  disappeared. 

NEEF,  or  Nkbfs,  Pbtsb,  the  elder,  a  painter 
of  the  flemish  school,  born  in  Antwerp  in 
1570,  died  in  1651.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Henry  Steenwyck  the  elder,  and  like  him  was 
distinguished  for  his  excellence  in  perspective 
and  architectural  views.  He  painted  princi- 
pally the  interiors  of  churches  and  temples, 
and  with  such  skill  and  delicacy  that  the 
most  magnificent  edifices  would  be  represent- 
ed in  the  small  space  of  a  cabinet  picture, 
and  the  various  decorations  finished  with  the 
utmost  precision  and  correctness.  Many  of 
these  views  are  represented  by  torchlight. 
As  he  was  deficient  in  designing  figures,  he 
often  employed  the Francks,  Van  Thulden,  Jan 
Breughel,  or  Teniers  to  paint  them ;  and  his 
pictures,  decorated  by  the  two  last,  are  conse- 
quently greatly  enhanced  in  value. 

NEELE,  Henbt,  an  English  poet  and  mis- 
cellaneous author,  born  in  London,  Jan.  29, 
1798,  committed  suicide,  Feb.  7, 1828.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  engraver  in  the  Strand,  and  in 
early  life  was  articled  to  an  attorney.  Before 
his  clerkship  had  expired  he  published  a  vol- 
ume  of  poems,  remarkable  for  their  melan- 
choly character.  In  1827  he  delivered  a  series 
of  lectures  on  English  poetry  from  Chaucer  to 
Oowper.  His  other  works  are:  " Dramatic 
Scenes,"  "The  Romance  of  English  History/' 
and  "  Literary  Remains,"  published  after  "bis 
death.  He  was  engaged  upon  another  work, 
when  his  intense  application  to  study  brought 
on  a  fit  of  insanity,  during  which  he  killed 
himself. 

NEEMUCH,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
territory  of  Gwalior,  built  on  rising  ground 
near  the  boundary  between  Malwah  and  Mewar, 
871  m.  6.  W.  from  Delhi;  pop.  about  4,000. 
It  is  an  important  British  military  station,  and 
has  an  extensive  cantonment  and  a  small  fort. 
A  mutiny  of  native  troops  took  place  here,  June 
8, 1857,  and  on  Nov.  8  the  British  garrison  was 
attacked  by  5,000  rebels,  who  besieged  them 
ineffectually  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  were 
finally  driven  off  after  attempting  an  assault. 

NEES  VON  ESENBEOK,  Christian  Gott- 
pbied  Dabibl,  a  German  botanist  and  natural- 
ist, born  near  Erbach  in  the  Odenwald,  Feb. 
14,  1776,  died  March  16,  1858.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  gymnasium  of  Darmstadt,  and  from 
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1796  to  1799  at  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he 
studied  medicine  and  the  natural  sciences,  and 
became  acquainted  with  Fichte  and  Sohelling. 
After  practising  for  a  time  as  a  physician,  he 
was  appointed  in  1818  professor  of  botany  at 
Erlangen,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  was 
elected  president  of  the  Leopoldine  academy 
of  naturalists.  In  1819  he  was  called  to  the 
newly  founded  university  of  Bonn,  and  with 
the  help  of  his  brother  laid  out  the  botanio 
garden  there ;  and  in  1880  he  went  to  Breslau 
as  professor  of  botany  and  director  of  the  bo- 
tanio garden.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
disturbed  by  his  participation  in  the  revolution- 
ary movements  in  Germany.  In  1848  he  went  to 
Berlin,  but  was  exiled  from  that  city  in  Jan. 
1849.  In  Jan.  1851,  he  was  suspended  from  the 
professorship  in  the  university  of  Breslau  in 
consequence  of  his  connection  with  a  political 
society  called  the  fraternity  of  laborers,  and  by 
a  royal  decree  was  deprived,  March  18,  1862, 
of  his  office.  Without  property,  suspected  by 
government,  and  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
family,  he  was  obliged  to  rely  for  support  on 
the  aid  of  his  friends,  and  to  sell  his  valuable 
library,  and  his  herbarium,  consisting  of  80,000 
specimens.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
German  botanists,  he  was  honored  with  nu- 
merous dignities,  and  was  elected  a  member 
of  77  learned  societies.  Goethe,  in  his  "  Meta- 
morphosis of  Plants,"  had  advanced  the  the- 
ory that  the  various  parts  of  the  flower  are 
all  modifications  of  one  common  type,  the  leaf; 
and  this  theory  Nees  von  Esenbeok  demon- 
strated to  be  scientifically  true  in  his  Bandbueh 
der  Botanih  (2  vols.,  Nuremberg,  1820-'21). 
Among  his  other  botanical  works  are:  Die  Air 
gendet  mitten  Werners  (Bamberg,  1814) ;  Da* Sys- 
tem der  Pike  und  Schwdmme  ( Wurzburg,  1816) ; 
Die  Pftanzentubitane,  written  in  conjunction 
with  Bischof  and  Bothe  (Erlangen,  1819) ;  De 
Oinnamono  (Bonn,  1828) ;  Bryologia  G&rmani- 
ca,  with  48  colored  plates,  in  conjunction  with 
Hornsohuch  and  Sturm  (2  vols.,  Nuremberg, 
1828-'81);  Agrottologia  Bratilientu,  forming 
the  first  part  of  Martina's  Flora  Bratilientit 
(Stuttgart,  1829);  EnumeraUo  Plantarum 
Oryptogcunicarwrn  Java  et  Intularttm  adjacen- 
titm  (Breslau,  1880);  Genera  et  Species  Am- 
terearum  (Nuremberg,  1888) ;  Syttema  Lauri- 
narum  (Berlin,  1886) ;  Flora  Africa  Australia- 
rie  lUuttrationet  Monographic^  (Glogau,  1841) ; 
and  Syttema  ITepaticarum,  in  conjunction  with 
Gottsohe  and  Liudenberg  (Hamburg,  1844-f7). 
He  began  his  long  projected  illustrated  manual 
of  universal  natural  history  with  a  volume  enti- 
tled Die  aUgemeine  Formenlehre  der  Natur 
(Breslau,  1852).  He  early  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  cryptogamous  plants,  in  regard  to 
which  his  researches  were  minute  and  exten- 
sive. His  great  work  in  this  department  is  the 
Ndturgeschichte  der  Buropditehen  Lebermoose, 
also  mentioned  under  the  title  of  Brmnerungen 
aut  dem  Eietengebirge  (4  vols.,  Berlin  and 
Breslau,  1888-'8).  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  devoted  himself  to  speculative  thought,  and 


published  (1841)  Die  NaturpMlotoptee,  which 
he  intended  as  the  first  part  of  a  "  System  of 
Speculative  Philosophy." 

NEFF,  Felix,  a  Swiss  missionary,  born  in 
Geneva,  Oct.  8, 1798,  died  there  in  1829.  He 
early  entered  the  army,  and  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  sergeant;  but  forsook  the  military 
career  in  1819  to  become  a  missionary  in  the 
▼alleys  of  the  upper  Alps.  In  1821-'2  he  vis- 
ited the  destitute  districts  of  Grenoble  and 
Mens  in  France ;  and  in  April,  1828,  went  to 
England,  where  he  was  ordained  an  Independ- 
ent minister.  After  returning  to  Switzerland 
he  resumed  his  labors  in  the  Alpine  glens,  dedi- 
cating churches,  organising  schools,  and  aiming 
incessantly  to  benefit  the  people ;  and  the  hard- 
ships to  which  he  subjected  himself  finally  de- 
stroyed his  health.  His  life  has  been  written 
by  A.  Bost  (London,  1856). 

NEGOTIABLE  PAPER,  either  promissory 
notes  or  bills  of  exchange,  payable  to  a  payee 
or  his  order.  In  the  article  Exchange,  Bill 
or,  some  of  the  general  rules  of  the  law  of  ne- 
gotiable paper  have  been  stated.  In  explana- 
tion of  the  central  principle  and  foundation  of 
this  very  peculiar  system  of  law,  we  will  briefly 
consider  its  origin  and  history.  The  earliest 
commerce  must  have  been  by  barter,  and 
therefore  limited  to  the  exchange  of  superflui- 
ties between  neighbors.  Then  money  was  in- 
vented and  used  as  the  representative  of  all 
value  and  all  property ;  and  he  who  had  any 
thing  to  spare  could  exchange  it  for  money,  in 
which  its  value  was  vested,  and  this  value 
could  be  retained  by  him  who  held  it  until  he 
wished  to  exchange  it  for  something  he  needed 
to  use.  It  was  an  immense  step  thus  to  obtain 
a  representative  of  all  value ;  and  the  utility 
of  it  grew  with  the  increasing  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  was  found  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  this  commerce  until  a  few  centuries  ago, 
when  the  next  step  was  taken,  and  something  ^ 
was  found  which  is  the  representative  of  the 
representative  of  all  value ;  and  to  this  last  in- 
vention the  enormous  increase  of  commerce 
since  it  came  into  use  must  be  asoribed.  As  a 
bag  of  coin  represented  the  value  of  100  oxen, 
now  a  strip  of  paper  represents  the  value  or 
barrels  of  gold.  But  while  the  principal  bene- 
fit of  negotiable  paper  is  due  to  the  fact  of  this 
perfect  representation  of  all  value,  there  are 
two  other  utilities  attached  to  it  of  almost  equal 
importance.  One  of  these  is  the  facility  it 
oners  for  paying  distant  debts  without  transfer 
of  money  or  property,  by  making  debts  in  one 
place  nay  debts  in  another,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  bills  of  exchange.  The  other  is 
the  method  it  offers  of  accumulating  credit  and 
employing  the  whole  mass  as  money  by  means 
of  successive  indorsements.  Such  a  transaction 
as  a  request  by  one  in  Rome  to  his  debtor  in 
Athens,  to  pay  the  debt  to  some  one  there  whom 
the  creditor  in  Borne  owed,  must  have  taken 
place  often  from  the  first  beginnings  of  foreign 
commerce,  as  is  intimated  under  Exchange, 
Bill  of,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  prob- 
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able  origin  and  hiBtory  of  bills  of  exchange.  We 
will  add  only,  that  the  many  and  inconsistent 
theories  which  refer  the  invention  to  the  Jews, 
who  made  use  of  it  to  transfer  their  property 
from  countries  in  whioh  they  were  threatened 
with  persecution  and  robbery,  to  others  where 
they  were  safer;  to  the  Guelphio  Florentines 
when  they  were  exiled  from  Italy  by  the  victo- 
rious Ghibellines;  or  to  the  Lombard  merchants 
who  were  driven  from  country  to  country,  per- 
haps for  their  oppressive  usury,  and  more 
probably  for  their  wealth;  all  of  these  only 
prove  that  about  6  centuries  ago  the  bill  of 
.exchange  came  into  use  among  merchants 
and  capitalists  in  western  Europe,  and  nothing 
more  is  certainly  known  about  it.  It  was  not 
until  long  afterward  that  negotiable  promis- 
sory notes  were  used.  Indeed,  about  the  year 
1700,  a  disinclination  to  admit  them  to  the 
privileges  of  negotiability  was  so  distinctly  in- 
dicated by  the  English  judges  (chiefly  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt  in  1702),  that  in  1704  it 
caused  the  statute  of  8  and  4  Anne,  ch.  9,  by 
which  it  is  enacted  that  they  should  be  "  assign- 
able and  indorsable  over  in  the  same  manner 
as  inland  bills  of  exchange  are  or  may  be  by  the 
custom  of  merchants."  It  was  by  merchants, 
who  could  not  but  see  the  vast  advantage  of 
bills  of  exchange,  that  they  were  so  firmly 
established  as  instruments  of  commerce,  that 
the  courts  were  compelled  to  recognize  them. 
When,  at  a  later  period,  the  frequent  use  of 
negotiable  promissory  notes  brought  them 
before  the  courts,  resistance  was  made;  but 
the  usefulness  of  the  thing  and  the  power  of 
mercantile  usage  overcame  this  resistance,  and 
in  met  caused  the  enactment  above  referred 
to.  The  secret  of  this  resistance  lies  in  the 
fact,  that  the  negotiability  of  instruments, 
from  which  the  whole  of  their  mercantile 
value  is  derived,  is  an  absolute  exception  to,  or 
rather  comes  into  decided  conflict  with,  the  best 
established  principles  of  the  common  law.  To 
explain  this,  we  must  refer  to  the  ancient  rule, 
that  no  chose  in  action  can  be  assigned.  A 
chose  in  action  (which  means  any  debt,  or 
claim,  or  interest  not  in  possession  of  the 
holder)  is  only  a  right  to  recover  something  by 
an  action,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  right  to  go 
to  law ;  and  the  courts,  both  of  law  and  equity, 
had  settled  upon  rules,  of  whioh  the  purpose 
and  effect  were  to  prevent  the  assignment  or 
transfer  of  such  a  right  of  action,  in  a  manner 
detrimental  and  unjust  to  the  party  sued.  The 
assignee  was  obliged  to  bring  his  action  in  the 
name  of  the  assignor.  The  reason  was,  that 
the  assignee  must  hold  the  debt,  subject  to  all 
the  equitable  defences,  or  equities  of  defence 
(by  which  legal  phrase  is  meant  defences 
grounded  in  equity),  which  the  debtor  might 
have.  For  example,  if  A  owes  B  $1,000  for 
goods  bought,  and  gives  B  some  receipt  or 
other  instrument  showing  this;  and  A  soon 
pays  B  $800,  and  then  $800  more;  and  B,  not 
telling  O  of  this,  sells  the  debt  to  O  as  if  it 
were  still  $1,000,  and  O  sues  it;  now  if  0  sues  in 


the  name  of  B,  that  is,  if  the  action  is  B  es.  A, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  A  from  showing 
that  he  has  already  paid  $600.  But  if  the  ac- 
tion stands  O  w.  A  for  the  original  debt,  there 
might  be  at  least  a  formal  difficulty  in  permit- 
ting A  to  show  what  he  had  paid  B.  It  should 
be  observed,  that  if,  in  the  case  supposed,  G 
sues  A  in  the  name  of  B,  A  cannot  set  up  as  a 
defence  any  payment  which  he  had  made  to  B 
after  he  had  notice  of  B's  transfer  to  O,  be- 
cause this  would  not  be  equitable,  but  rather 
a  fraud  upon  G.  And  it  may  further  be  re- 
marked, that  in  those  of  our  states  in  which 
the  assignee  of  a  chose  in  action  may  or  must 
bring  his  action  against  the  debtor  in  his  own 
name,  these  equitable  defences  are  all  pre- 
served to  the  original  debtor.  Now  the  rule 
is  precisely  otherwise  in  regard  to  negotiable 
paper.  Here  no  equitable  defences  of  this  kind 
are  permitted  against  a  party  who  holds  the 
paper  by  indorsement,  and  for  value.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  negotiability  of  a  prom- 
issory note ;  and  it  is  secured  by  the  words 
"or  order."  If  A,  in  the  case  before  sup- 
posed, gave  B  his  note,  promising  thereby 
to  pay  him,  without  the  words  "  or  order,* 
$1,000  in  6  months,  and  saw  fit  to  pay  him  the 
two  sums  of  $800  even  in  2  and  4  months,  and 
afterward  B  sold  the  note  to  0,  A  could  show 
in  an  action  against  him  what  he  had  paid, 
and  would  be  held  to  O  only  for  the  balance ; 
for  by  such  a  note  he  promises  to  pay  B  $1,000, 
and  does  not  promise  to  pay  that  sum  to  any- 
body else.  But  if  the  note  promised  to  pay  B 
44  or  his  order,"  A  has  now  given  paper  which 
may  go  forth  into  the  community  and  pass 
from  hand  to  hand,  carrying  his  credit  for  the 
sum  named  with  it ;  he  promises  now  to  pay 
the  whole  sum,  not  to  B  only,  but  to  anybody 
else  who  owns  the  note  by  B's  order,  and  who 

E resents  it  to  him  at  maturity.  If  therefore 
e  chooses  to  pay  B  any  part  of  the  amount 
before  maturity,  without  having  the  payment 
written  upon  the  note  itself;  he  pays  the 
money  at  his  own  risk,  and  must  lose  it.  And 
B  exercises  his  right  to  order  the  payment  to 
be  made  to  another  person  by  indorsing  the 
note;  that  is,  by  writing  his  name  on  the 
back.  A  note  or  bill  is  said  to  be  negotiable 
when  thus  payable  to  order,  because  by  these 
words,  or  rather  by  this  quality  of  transfer- 
ableness  which  these  words  give,  the  note  be- 
comes capable  of  being  used  in  business  (the 
Latin  word  negotium  meaning  business),  as  an 
instrument  of  business;  that  is,  as  money  it- 
self could  be  used,  or  as  the  representative  of 
money ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  negotiated,  when 
it  is  so  transferred  by  indorsement. — It  is  a 
perfectly  well  established  rule  of  law,  made  in 
fact  inevitable  by  the  nature  and  use  of  money, 
that  money,  or  coined  gold  and  silver,  differs 
from  all  other  property  in  the  following  partic- 
ular. If  a  man  loses  his  watch  or  is  robbed 
of  it,  and  the  finder  or  robber  sells  it  for  value 
to  a  perfectly  innocent  purchaser,  who  sells  it 
to  another,  and  he  to  another,  and  so  on,  the 
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owner  ean  take  it  wherever  he  can  find  it,  for 
no  buyer  acquires  the  slightest  property  in  it 
against  the  owner.  But  if  a  man  loses  or  is 
robbed  of  gold  coins,  and  the  finder  or  robber 
pays  them  away  to  an  innocent  party  in  the 
purchase  of  goods,  the  owner  loses  his  money. 
He  cannot  reclaim  it  unless  by  proof  that  the 
receiver  of  it  knew  when  he  took  it  that  it 
belonged  to  some  one  other  than  the  holder. 
Now  this  is  precisely  so  in  relation  to  promis- 
sory notes  or  bills  of  exchange,  payable  to 
order  or  to  bearer.  A  familiar  example  may 
be  found  in  bank  notes,  which  are  only  prom* 
isBory  notes  payable  to  bearer,  and  which  stand 
exactly  on  the  footing  of  coined  money,  in 
that  anyone  receiving  them  innocently,  for 
value,  holds  them  against  any  original  owner. 
For  a  while  the  law  was,  in  England  at  least, 
that  one  who  purchased  negotiable  paper 
44  under  suspicious  circumstances"  could  not 
hold  it  against  a  true  owner,  or  recover  from 
promissor  or  indorser.  But  the  merchants  and 
bankers  of  London  convinced  the  courts  (so 
says  Lord  Campbell  in  his  "  Life  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Tenteraen")  that  this  rule  was  a  very 
dangerous  one ;  and  after  a  while  the  law  was 
established  there,  as  it  is  here,  that  nothing  is 
a  defence  against  a  holder  for  value  but  proof 
of  actual  fraud ;  that  is,  proof  that  he  took  it 
with  actual  knowledge  that  the  party  from 
whom  he  took  it  had  no  property  in  it,  and  no 
right  to  transfer  it.  In  Goodman  vs.  Harvey  (4 
Adolphus  and  Ellis,  870),  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Denman  says:  "  We  have  shaken  off  the  last 
remnant  of  the  contrary  doctrine."  And  why  ? 
In  order  that  negotiable  paper  might  become 
the  adequate  instrument  of  business,  as  the 
word  negotiable  implies ;  and  for  this  end  that 
it  might  represent  money,  and  take  the  place 
of  money,  and  possess  in  all  the  transactions 
of  business  all  the  immunities  and  privileges 
of  money.  If  we  understand  dearly  this  prin- 
ciple and  purpose  of  negotiable  paper,  or  rather 
of  the  rules  of  law  in  relation  to  negotiable 
paper,  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  those 
rules.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  all  those  rules 
aim  at  giving  to  negotiable  paper  the  certainty 
of  money;  of  making  it  tell  its  own  story  as 
money  does;  and,  in  few  words,  of  enabling 
every  person  who  holds  it  to  use  it  precisely 
as  he  would  use  money,  with  the  additional 
advantage  that  he  may,  by  his  indorsement, 
add  his  own  credit  to  that  which  the  paper 
already  holds.  It  is  to  a  misapprehension  of 
this  principle  and  purpose  that  we  owe  very 
much  of  the  conflict  and  uncertainty  still  hang- 
ing over  some  parts  of  the  law  of  negotiable 
paper.  These  rules  are  numerous.  They  form 
a  beautiful,  but  an  extensive  and  an  intricate 
system.  Even  an  indication  of  all  of  them, 
sufficiently  full  to  be  intelligible,  would  occupy 
more  space  than  we  can  give  to  this  subject* 
That  part  of  this  law  which  refers  especially 
to  bills  of  exchange  has  already  been  treated 
of  under  that  head.  In  the  present  article  we 
■hall  endeavor  to  give  only  those  general  rules 


and  fundamental  principles  which  will  enable 
any  one  not  only  to  form  a  good  idea  of  the 
whole  system,  but  to  answer  almost  any  ques- 
tion which  may  arise  in  reference  to  it. — Mr. 
Chitty  says  that  the  most  usual  form  of  a  nego- 
tiable promissory  note  in  England  is :  "  £60  (or 
other  sum).  London,  1st  Jany.  1860  (or  other 
place  or  date).  Two  months  after  date  (or  on 
demand,  or  any  other  specified  time),  I  promise 
to  pay  to  Mr.  A.  B.  or  order  fifty  pounds,  value 
received.  (Signed)  Q.  D."  A  more  common 
form  in  America  is:  uNew  York,  Jany.  1st, 
1860.  Value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  A.  B. 
or  order  one  thousand  dollars  in  two  months. 
C.  D."  But  no  especial  form  is  necessary. 
The  essential  things  are,  a  distinct  promise* 
and  sufficient  certainty  as  to  the  payee,  the 
payer,  the  amount,  and  the  time  of  payment. 
And  we  must  remember  that  the  one  purpose 
of  all  these  certainties  is  to  make  the  note,  as  far 
as  the  law  can  make  it  so,  the  absolute  equiva- 
lent of  money.  As  to  the  certainty  of  the  payee, 
he  may  be  either  the  original  payee,  or  one 
who  is  made  a  payee  by  the  indorsement  of  an 
original  payee  or  of  an  indorsee;  for  every 
indorsee  may  become  an  indorser.  If  the  note 
is  not  payable  to  bearer,  nor  to  any  payee  by 
name  or  description,  it  is  not  a  promissory 
note ;  but  it  may  be  payable  "  to  the  trustees 
under  the  will  of  (or  the  executors  of  the  will 
of)  A.  B.,  or  their  order ;"  for  such  descrip- 
tion defines  them  as  well  as  a  name.  If  it  be 
payable  to  A  or  B  it  is  bad,  because  it  is  not 
certain  which  is  the  payee.  Of  the  certainty 
as  to  the  payer,  he  must  be,  first,  the  maker, 
and  then  the  indorsers  in  their  order.  He  must 
be  distinctly  designated ;  and  if  it  be  signed  in 
the  alternative,  "  A  or  B,"  it  is  not  enough. 
It  has  been  held  that  signature  by  pencil,  and 
even  by  initials,  was  sufficient.  But  we  think 
these  decisions  forgetful  of  the  purpose  of  ne- 
gotiable paper,  which  certainly  ought,  in  our 
■judgment,  to  be  signed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
if  the  paper  is  to  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  transacting  business.  As  a  promissory  note, 
like  a  bill  of  exchange,  is  intended  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  money,  it  should  be  payable  in 
money.  On  this  point  there  is  a  singular  dif- 
ference between  the  law  of  England  and  that 
of  some  of  the  United  States.  There,  bank 
of  England  notes  are  a  lawful  tender,  except- 
ing when  paid  by  the  bank  itself,  which  is 
bound  to  give  specie ;  and  yet  paper  promising 
to  pay  "  in  cash  or  bank  of  England  notes"  is 
not  negotiable,  because  not  payable  in  money. 
Similar  doctrine  is  held  in  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont, Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Michigan,  and 
perhaps  some  other  states.  But  in  New  York, 
Ohio,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas,  it  is  sufficient 
if  they  are  payable  in  "  good  current  bills  of 
the  state,"  and  in  some  states  even  less  accuracy 
than  this  is  required. — We  proceed  now  to 
speak  of  indorsement ;  first  premising,  that  an 
acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange  stands  in  the 
same  position  as  the  maker  of  a  promissory 
note ;  while  the  drawer  of  a  bill,  who  is  re- 
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sponsible  If  the  drawee  refuses  to  accept,  or  to 

Say  the  bill,  stands  in  the  position  of  a  first  in- 
oner.  All  that  is  said  therefore  of  indorse- 
ment, of  demand  and  notice,  and  liability,  ap- 
plies (this  being  understood)  equally  to  bills  of 
exchange  and  to  promissory  notes.  Negotiable 
paper,  we  shall  see,  is  often  transferable  by 
delivery;  but  it  is  by  indorsement  that  it 
is  properly  transferred;  that  is,  the  payee, 
whether  an  original  payee  or  one  who  is  in- 
dorsee, writes  his  name  on  the  back  of  the 
paper,  and  delivers  it  to  him  who  is  to  be  the 
holder.  As  this  indorsement  is  the  exercise  of 
the  right  to  order  it  paid,  no  one  can  indorse 
the  paper  who  has  not  this  right ;  that  is,  no 
one  bnt  a  payee.  And  yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  many  parties  to  write  their 
names  one  nnder  the  other,  and  then  they 
stand  as  first,  second,  third  indorser,  and  so 
forth.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the 
first  payee,  to  whom  or  to  whose  order  it  is 
payable,  may  indorse  it  either  in  full  or  in 
blank.  He  indorses  it  in  full  if  he  writes, 
"  Pay  to  A.  B.  or  order,"  and  then  signs  this ; 
and  now  he  makes  A.  B.  the  payee,  and  A.  B. 
and  nobody  else  can  indorse  it.  But  he  in- 
dorses the  paper  in  blank  when  he  writes  only 
his  name  with  nothing  over.  As  yet,  then,  he 
makes  nobody  the  payee.  But  any  one  to 
whom  he  gives  it,  or  any  one  to  whom  it  is 
subsequently  given  and  who  becomes  the  law- 
ful holder  of  the  paper,  may  write  over  the 
name  of  the  payee  (or  indorser)  the  name  of 
any  person  whom  he  chooses  to  make  indorsee. 
When  he  has  thus  filled  the  indorsement,  the 
indorsee  alone  can  indorse  it  further.  Now 
if  a  note  has  on  its  back  the  names  of  A,  who 
is  payee,  and  then  B,  then  0,  then  D,  &c,  if 
E  buys  the  note  and  sues  it,  he  may  write 
" Pay  to  B"  over  A's  name,  and  "Pay  to  0 " 
over  B's  name,  and  so  on,  and  over  the  last  in- 
dorser, "  Pay  to  E."  Thus  the  title  is  deduced 
to  him,  and  all  the  previous  parties  are  liable 
to  him.  For  it  is  to  be  remarked,  as  of  the 
essence  of  negotiable  paper,  that  as  A  promises 
by  his  indorsement  to  pay  if  the  maker  does 
not,  so  B  promises  to  pay  if  neither  the  maker 
nor  A  pays,  and  0  promises  to  pay  if  neither 
the  maker  nor  A  nor  B  pays,  and  so  on.  In  this 
way  the  accumulated  credit  of  all  the  names  is 
added  to  the  note,  because  every  person  who 
signs  the  paper  holds  the  guaranty  of  all  before 
him,  and  is  the  guarantor  of  everybody  who 
signs  before  him  to  all  who  come  after  him. 
It  most  be  further  remarked,  that  E,  in  -the 
above  case,  may  write  over  A's  name,  "  Pay 
to  E,"  and  then  he  has  good  title  to  the 
note  from  A,  and  may  hold  him  and  the 
maker  liable.  But  he  can  hold  no  one  else. 
He  has  taken  away  the  right  of  B  to  indorse, 
because  he  has  made  A  indorse  to  E  and  not  to 
B;  and  if  B  could  not  indorse  legally,  neither 
could  0  nor  D.  Thus  a  holder  of  paper  with 
blank  indorsements  may  select  whom  he  will  and 
discharge  whom  he  will,  by  filling  the  indorse- 
ments so  as  to  derive  his  title  only  from  those 


whom  he  chooses  to  hold.  There  is,  however 
one  important  exception  to  this.  In  the  case 
above  supposed,  E  could  not  make  title  by  fill- 
ing indorsement  from  A  to  B,  and  from  B  to 
D  (omitting  0),  and  from  D  to  E,  and  so  hold 
D.  The  reason  is,  that  by  omitting  C  he  has  not 
only  deprived  himself  of  the  power  of  calling 
on  0,  but  he  has  deprived  D  also  of  this  power; 
and  therefore  E  shall  not  himself  hold  D.  For 
every  indorser  has  a  right  to  look  to  every  party 
before  him,  that  is,  to  the  maker  and  every  prior 
indorser ;  and  if  a  holder  chooses  to  discharge 
any  of  these,  he  cannot  hold  any  subsequent 
party,  because  he  has  lessened  the  guaranty  to 
which  that  subsequent  party  may  look.  From 
what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  paper 
indorsed  in  blank  is  as  much  transferable  by 
delivery  as  paper  promising  to  pay  to  bearer; 
and  if  one  holds  paper  indorsed  in  blank,  or 
payable  to  bearer,  and  transfers  this  for  value, 
by  delivery  only,  without  any  indorsement  or 
guaranty,  he  cannot  be  made  liable  for  it.  But 
paper  payable  to  bearer  cannot  be  indorsed 
with  the  same  effect  as  paper  payable  to  or- 
der, because  there  is  no  distinct  payee.  It  is 
now  common  in  our  large  commercial  cities  for 
sellers  to  take  notes  payable  to  the  maker  him- 
self or  his  own  order,  and  indorsed  by  him. 
Such  notes  can  now  be  indorsed  if  any  holder 
chooses  to  do  so,  or,  if  sold  or  discounted,  can 
be  transferred  by  delivery  only.  As  indorse- 
ment has  a  twofold  operation,  first  to  transfer 
the  paper,  and  then  to  guarantee  its  payment, 
these  two  operations  may  be  separated.  If  an 
indorser  writes  over  his  name  any  refusal  to 
guarantee,  he  passes  the  paper,  but  cannot  be 
called  upon.  The  usual  way  of  doing  this  is 
by  the  words,  "Without  recourse,"  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  ("  to  me  in  any  event")  being  sup- 
plied by  law  and  custom. — It  is  much  disputed 
what  is  the  effect  of  indorsement  by  one  not 
payee  or  indorsee ;  and  the  law  on  this  subject 
differs  in  different  states.  Perhaps  the  law  and 
the  prevailing  rule  is,  that  if  such  a  person 
writes  his  name  on  the  back  of  a  note  when  or 
before  it  is  made  or  delivered,  he  may  be  held 
as  if  he  wrote  it  on  the  face,  that  is,  as  maker; 
if  after  it  is  made  and  delivered,  he  may  be 
treated  as  a  guarantor,  or  the  payee,  if  he 
elects  to  do  so,  may  write  his  own  name,  or 
authorize  a  holder  to  write  it,  on  the  paper 
over  the  name  already  there,  and  thus  make 
that  the  name  of  a  second  indorser. — It  has 
been  said,  under  Exchange,  Bill  of,  that  a  bill 
imports  value  or  consideration;  and  this  is 
also  true  of  a  promissory  note,  whether  the 
usual  words  " value  received"  be  inserted  or 
not.  But  a  promissory  note  or  bill,  although 
not  negotiable,  differs  from  other  contracts,  not 
because  it  proves  its  own  consideration  or  value, 
for  it  does  not,  but  because  it  raises  a  presump- 
tion of  this,  and  therefore  a  promissor  cannot 
defend  against  his  promise  by  saying  that  there 
was  no  consideration  for  it,  and  so  put  the 
plaintiff  to  prove  consideration ;  but  he  may 
defeat  the  claim  and  avoid  his  promise,  if  he 
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can  prove  that  there  was  no  consideration  for 
it.  But  one  of  the  most  important  peculiari- 
ties of  negotiable  paper  is,  that  no  party,  maker 
or  acceptor  or  indorser,  can  set  np  the  defence 
of  want  of  consideration,  against  any  third 
party  to  whom  it  has  been  transferred  for  value 
without  notice.  It  is  precisely  this,  in  fact, 
which  characterizes  negotiable  paper  and  makes 
it  the  fitting  instrument  of  business.  A  makes 
the  paper,  B,  0,  D,  and  E  successively  indorse 
it ;  and  F,  to  whom  E  indorses  it,  need  not  in- 
quire whether  A  or  B  or  0  or  D  received  any 
consideration.  They  have  put  their  names 
there,  and  that  is  enough.  But  if  F  sues  E,  the 
defendant  may  show  that  no   consideration 

Eassed  between  him  and  F;  because  the  rule  of 
iw  is,  that  as  between  any  immediate  parties, 
that  is,  maker  and  payee,  or  indorser  and  in- 
dorsee, a  defendant  may  show  want  of  con- 
sideration from  his  transferee,  the  plaintiff  but 
cannot  show  this  in  defence  against  any  distant 
party.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  where 
the  distant  party  took  the  note  with  notice  of 
the  want  of  consideration,  and  also  that  this 
want  constituted  a  defence ;  for  it  is  no  defence 
where  the  paper  is  accommodation  paper.  Thus, 
if  A,  at  the  request  of  B,  and  without  consid- 
eration, indorses  his  note  for  the  purpose  of 
lending  him  his  credit,  B  cannot  sue  A ;  but 
any  party,  distant  or  near,  who  gets  the  paper 
for  value,  may  sue  A,  even  if  such  party  knew 
the  want  of  consideration,  because  he  would 
have  a  right  to  consider  A  as  intending  to  lend 
his  credit.  In  some  states  there  is  some  dispo- 
sition to  say  that  a  purchaser  of  accommodation 
paper  shall  recover  from  the  accommodation 
maker  or  indorser  only  so  much  as  the  pur- 
chaser paid  for  it ;  and  this  rule  has  been  ap- 
plied in  some  courts  even  to  the  purchaser  of 
negotiable  paper  not  accommodation.  But  if  it 
were  an  honest  transaction,  the  prevailing,  and 
we  think  the  better  rule  is,  that  he  recovers  its 
feoe.— As  soon  as  negotiable  paper  has  been 
dishonored,  or  is  over  due,  it  loses  almost  the 
whole  of  its  peculiar  character,  and  what  may 
be  called  its  privilege.  The  reason  is  the  ob- 
vious one,  that  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  nego- 
tiation in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word;  that 
is,  it  is  no  longer  fit  to  be  an  instrument  of 
business :  first,  because  it  is  already  discredited, 
and  cannot  be  considered  the  equivalent  of 
money ;  and  next,  because  there  is  no  longer 
any  time  fixed  when  it  can  be  paid  or  converted 
into  money.  Hence  it  is  now  like  paper  not 
negotiable ;  that  is,  it  may  be  sold  or  trans- 
ferred as  before,  but  the  purchaser  takes  it  now 
subject  to  the  defence  which  could  be  made 
against  it  if  it  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  first 
party  who  transferred  it  after  dishonor.  Every 
indorser,  including  the  drawer  of  a  bill,  who, 
we  have  said,  holds  the  position  of  a  first  in- 
dorser, guarantees  to  a  holder  all  prior  parties ; 
but  this  is  only  on  condition  that  the  holder 
does  all  that  should  be  done  by  him  to  obtain 
the  money  from  the  prior  parties,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  the  parties  looked  to  on 


their  guaranty.  This  condition  is  absolutely 
and  always  implied  by  law;  and  the  rules 
which  grow  out  of  it  are  of  very  great  practical 
importance.  They  determine  when,  where, 
by  whom,  and  in  what  way  acceptance  shall 
be  requested,  and  payment  demanded,  and  no- 
tice of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  given 
to  all  parties  entitled  to  notice. — A  bill  of  ex- 
change should  be  presented  for  acceptance 
during  the  usual  hours  of  business.  The 
drawee  may  answer  at  once,  or  he  may  take 
a  day  for  consideration ;  but  if  he  does  not 
accept  before  the  end  of  the  day  after  present- 
ment, he  refuses  to  accept.  If  not  accepted 
absolutely,  but  upon  some  terms  or  conditions, 
the  holder  may  assent  to  these,  and  then  hold 
the  acceptor ;  but  he  must  treat  it  as  no  accept- 
ance and  give  notice  accordingly  in  order  to 
hold  the  drawer.  When  a  bill  is  accepted  it 
becomes  like  a  note ;  and  every  bill  and  every 
note  must  be  presented  for  payment,  or  in 
other  words,  payment  of  them  must  be  de- 
manded, and  the  demand  must  be  such  as  the 
law  requires,  or  all  parties  except  the  maker 
or  acceptor  are  discharged.  The  paper  must 
be  so  presented  and  demanded  at  maturity,  by 
the  holder  or  his  authorized  agent,  of  the  ac- 
ceptor or  maker,  on  the  very  day  on  which  it 
falls  due,  and  in  the  usual  and  proper  business 
hours  of  that  day.  Neither  the  bankruptcy, 
nor  the  insolvency,  nor  the  absence,  nor  the 
death  of  the  acceptor  or  maker  is  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  not  making  the  demand.  For  the 
insolvent  may  pay  it,  and  if  the  payer  is  absent 
the  demand  must  be  made  at  his  house  or  resi- 
dence, or  at  his  place  of  business ;  and  if  he  be 
dead,  it  must  be  made  of  his  executors  or  ad- 
ministrators. If  the  holder  dies  before  the 
paper  matures,  and  his  executors  or  adminis- 
trators are  not  appointed  until  after  the  paper 
matures,  they  must  make  the  demand)  as  soon 
after  as  they  can ;  and  if  they  make  it  without 
unreasonable  delay,  it  is  sufficient.  Generally, 
when  the  demand  cannot  be  made  in  the  usual 
way  at  the  time,  the  law  permits  the  demand 
to  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
obstruction  is  removed.  If  the  payee  has  ab- 
sconded, or  has  no  place  of  residence  or  busi- 
ness in  the  state,  or  is  absent  and  cannot  be 
found  by  diligent  inquiry,  demand  is  excused. 
But  the  same  notice  must  be  given  of  this  non- 
demand  as  of  non-payment;  for  the  parties 
liable  on  the  paper  have  not  only  a  right  to 
require  demand  upon  all  persons  liable  before 
them,  but  the  further  right  to  have  notice 
given  them  if  the  paper  be  not  paid.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  is  to  give  them  every  opportunity 
of  getting  such  security  or  indemnity  as  they 
can  from  the  parties  for  whom  they  are  to 
make  payment.  Once,  the  law  said  only  that 
the  notice  must  be  given  in  a  reasonable  time ; 
but  now,  all  over  the  commercial  world,  the 
law  itself  defines  this  reasonable  time.  It  re- 
quires that  this  notice  be  given  on  the  day  of 
non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  or  on  the  day 
immediately  following.    If  the  party  entitled 
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to  notice  lives  at  a  distance,  the  notice  should 
be  given  by  mail,  and  must  be  pnt  into  the 
mail  on  the  day  of  dishonor  or  the  next  day, 
if  there  be  such  a  mail,  and  otherwise  into  the 
first  mail  that  goes.  A  personal  notice  is,  in 
general,  good  wherever  given.  And  it  should 
be  personal,  or  in  writing  left  at  the  residence 
or  place  of  business,  if  the  person  giving  the 
notice  (as  the  notary  or  agent)  lives  in  the 
same  town  or  city  with  the  party  to  whom  it 
is  given.  He  may  send  it  even  then  by  mail,  but 
takes  the  risk  of  its  reaching  the  payer  in  sea- 
son ;  but  if  it  is  sent  oat  of  town,  he  may  send 
it  by  mail,  and  this  risk  is  not  on  the  sender. — 
As  the  holder  has  one  whole  day  to  give  his 
notice,  so  every  one  receiving  notice  has  the 
same  indulgence.  Thus,  if  a  note  with  6  in- 
dorsees falls  due,  and  the  indorsee  makes  due 
demand  of  the  maker,  he  must  give  notice  of 
the  non-payment  to  his  indorser  (who  is  the  6th) 
on  the  next  day.  That  indorser  has  also  until 
the  next  day  to  notify  the  5th,  and  so  on.  Hence 
the  first  indorser  will  not  get  notice  until  the 
6th  day  after  non-payment;  but  now  he  will 
be  held  not  only  to  his  indorsee  but  to  all  per- 
sons below  him,  because  he  has  had  his  due 
notice.  No  person,  however,  is  entitled  to  the 
delay  of  more  days  than  his  own  single  day. 
Thus,  if  the  indorsee  of  the  6th  indorser  noti- 
fies his  indorser  on  the  next  day,  he  holds 
him ;  but  if  that  indorser  neglects  to  notify 
others,  and  the  holder,  learning  this,  on  the  8d 
day  notifies  all  the  rest,  all  are  discharged  but 
the  6th  indorser.  Hence,  it  is  usual  for  the 
holder  not  to  take  the  risk  of  this,  but  to  send 
notice  himself  to  all  the  persons  whose  names 
are  on  the  paper.  (See  Notaby  Public) 
There  is  no  precise  form  necessary  for  the  no- 
tice. It  should  however  state  with  sufficient 
distinctness  what  the  paper  is,  its  dishonor, 
and  who  the  parties  are,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  notice.  After  due  demand  and  due  notice 
have  fixed  the  liability  of  parties,  it  remains  in 
force,  and  there  is  no  need  of  immediate  suit. 
This  right  to  demand  and  notice  may  be  waived 
by  any  party  entitled  to  it,  and  he  may  do  this 
by  any  words  of  sufficient  meaning;  the  usual 
way  is  by  writing  over  his  name  when  he  in- 
dorses :  "  Waives  demand  and  notice."  It 
should  be  remembered  that  a  waiver  of  notice 
Is  not  a  waiver  of  demand ;  although  a  waiver 
of  demand  is  perhaps  a  waiver  of  notice. — The 
demand  must  be  made  when  the  note  falls  due, 
or  to  use  the  common  phrase,  at  its  maturity. 
But  this  is  not  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
when  the  note  is  made  payable  on  the  face  of 
it.  The  law  adds  three  whole  days,  which  are 
called  days  of  grace.  At  first,  these  were,  as 
the  name  intimates,  days  of  favor  or  mere  in- 
dulgence ;  but  usage,  and  now  law,  have  con- 
verted them  into  an  absolute  right.  In  most 
of  the  states,  statutes  provide  that  all  negotia- 
ble paper,  not  payable  at  sight  or  on  demand, 
is  entitled  to  three  days  of  grace,  unless  it  be 
expressly  agreed  otherwise.  This  is  sometimes 
done,  but  not  often ;  and  the  words  used  for 


this  purpose  are,  simply,  "without  grace.* 
One  distinction  is  important.  These  dayi 
retain  so  much  of  their  original  character  of 
mere  indulgence,  that  if  the  last  day  of  grace 
falls  on  Sunday,  or  on  any  holiday  on  which 
payment  cannot  be  demanded,  it  is  now  due, 
and  demand  must  be  made,  on  the  Saturday 
or  other  day  preceding.  But  if  paper  without 
grace,  or  any  payment  not  entitled  to  grace, 
falls  due  on  Sunday,  or  any  other  legal  holiday, 
the  payer  now  gains  a  day,  because  payment 
cannot  be  demanded  until  Monday,  or  the  day 
after  the  holiday.  When  and  in  what  manner 
negotiable  paper  should  be  protested  for  non- 
payment, and  how  payment  may  be  made 
supra  protest,  or  for  honor,  will  be  stated  in 
the  article  Protest. — It  should  be  added,  that 
of  late  years  some  other  instruments  beside 
bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  have 
been  treated  by  courts  as  negotiable  paper. 
Exchequer  bills  in  England  were  so  held ;  and 
then  the  bonds  of  foreign  states,  payable  to 
the  holder,  were  so  considered.  In  the  United 
States  the  same  doctrine  has  been  extended  to 
state  bonds  payable  to  bearer  and  transferable 
by  delivery ;  and  in  a  recent  case  of  much  au- 
thority, it  has  been  applied  to  railroad  bonds. 
That  it  should  be  applied  to  the  coupons  on 
such  bonds  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  effect 
of  this  doctrine  is,  that  if  a  thief  or  finder  of 
any  of  these  instruments  sells  or  transfers  them 
for  value  to  any  person  not  having  knowledge 
of  his  want  of  title,  the  purchaser  would  hold 
them  against  the  original  owner.  Hence  the 
not  uncommon  advertisements,  that  such  in- 
struments have  been  stolen  or  lost,  and  aH 
persons  are  warned  not  to  buy  them  because 
payment  has  been  stopped,  would  have  no 
effect  against  any  person  whom  this  notice  did 
not  reach.  The  law  would  be  otherwise  in 
relation  to  common  bonds,  or  deeds,  or  any 
other  instruments  which  were  not  negotiable. 
In  that  case,  whether  the  notice  was  or  was 
not  given,  the  true  owner  would  not  lose  his 
property  by  a  sale  or  transfer  by  one  who  had 
no  right  to  make  it. 

NEGRILLO,  one  of  the  11  races  of  men 
enumerated  by  Br.  Pickering,  corresponding 
to  the  pelagian  negroes  of  Dr.  Prichard,  and 
the  negrito*  del  monte  of  the  Spanish  voyagers. 
They  are  tribes  of  small,  woolly-haired  blacks, 
found  in  the  interior  of  many  of  the  islands  of 
the  East  Indian  archipelago,  and  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  Malay  peninsula ;  they 
occur  as  far  west  as  the  Andaman  islands  in  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  as  far  south  as  New  Britain  and 
New  Guinea,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Philip- 
pine islands;  their  traces  may  be  seen  in  many 
islands  where  the  tribes  no  longer  exist,  and 
they  are  believed  by  many  ethnologists  to  have 
been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  afterward  dis- 
placed by  the  Malay  race ;  their  interrupted 
geographical  distribution  indicates  a  more  ex- 
tensive area  of  occupancy  than  the  race  now 
presents.  The  stature  is  small,  on  an  average 
not  more  than  4i  feet,  and  the  figure  lank  an* 
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slight ;  the  complexion  is  darker  than  that  of 
the  Malays,  but  fighter  than  that  of  the  negro ; 
the  blaok  oolor  has  a  purplish  or  reddish  tint; 
the  hair  is  rather  woolly,  but  without  the 
knotty  closeness  seen  in  the  negro ;  the  fore- 
head is  low,  the  nose  flat,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  face  more  prominent  even  than  in  the 
negro ;  the  beard  is  generally  absent ;  the  eyes 
are  small  and  brilliant ;  the  abdomen  is  pro- 
tuberant, as  in  other  races  subject  to  great  ir- 
regularity in  the  supply  of  food.  The  negrillos 
go  nearly  naked,  wearing  only  a  strip  of  bark 
or  vegetable  fibre  around  the  loins ;  they  live 
in  bands  of  50  or  60  in  woods  and  mountains, 
wandering  about  in  search  of  food,  and  are  gen- 
erally enslaved  or  hunted  like  wild  beasts  by 
the  Malays.  They  are  for  the  most  part  very 
rude  in  their  habits,  shy  and  suspicious  of 
strangers,  but  hospitable  if  kindly  treated,  and 
generally  inoffensive ;  where  not  oppressed  by 
surrounding  races  they  are  intelligent,  culti- 
vating the  soil,  living  in  cabins,  having  most 
of  the  useful  animals  and  plants  of  the  Poly- 
nesians, and  making  canoes  of  rather  indiffer- 
ent workmanship  oompared  with  those  of  the 
maritime  tribes.  They  inhabit  Vanikoro,  the 
scene  of  the  shipwreck  of  La  Perouse ;  Oapt. 
Dumont  d'Urville,  in  the  Voyage  de  P Astrolabe, 
mentions  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  a  state 
of  active -war  existing  between  the  people  of 
different  districts,  the  chiefs  remaining  friends. 
M.  de  la  Gironiere,  in  his  "  Twenty  Years  in 
the  Philippine  Islands"  (New  York,  1864),  de- 
votes a  chapter  to  the  Ajetas  or  the  negrillos 
of  the  island  of  Luzon.  Making  due  allowance 
for  exaggeration,  these  people  must  there  pre- 
sent rather  a  brutish  appearance ;  they  are  arm- 
ed with  lances  of  bamboo,  palm  bows,  and  poi- 
soned arrows ;  their  food  consists  of  roots,  fruits, 
and  the  scanty  products  of  the  chase  eaten 
nearly  in  a  raw  state;  their  language  seems  a 
monkey-like  jabber,  though  in  some  places 
they  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Malay;  they  are 
very  active,  fleet  runners,  and  expert  climbers. 
Having  hardly  any  idea  of  religion,  they  have 
a  great  veneration  for  the  dead  and  respect  for 
old  age;  they  are  not  polygamous;  they  seem 
to  have  no  instruments  of  musio ;  old  persons, 
especially  the  females,  are  positively  hideous. 
NEGRO,  a  name  properly  applied  to  the 
races  inhabiting  the  African  continent,  princi- 
pally between  lat  10°  N.  and  20°  S.,  and  to 
their  descendants  in  the  old  and  new  world ; 
it  does  not  include  the  northern  Africans  (like 
the  Egyptians,  Berbers,  Abyssinians,  Nubians, 
&o.),  though  in  popular  language,  especially 
in  the  older  writings,  it  comprises  these  and 
other  dark-skinned  nations,  who  are  not, 
however,  characterized  by  the  crisp  hair  of 
the  true  negro ;  in  some  of  the  border  coun- 
tries there  has  been  considerable  intermixture 
of  negro  blood  and  dialects.  The  Hottentots 
in  the  south  do  not  belong  to  the  negro  race. 
The  term  negro,  therefore,  is  not  synonymous 
with  Afrioan,  and  is  not  a  national  appellation, 
but  denotes  an  ideal  type  constituted  by  cer- 


tain physical  characters,  such  as  are  seen  in 
the  people  of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  viz. :  black 
skin,  woolly  hair,  flat  nose,  thick  everted  lips, 
and  a  prognathous  form  of  skull.  Negroes 
occupy  about  one  half  of  Africa,  excluding  the 
northern  and  southern  extremities,  but  includ- 
ing its  most  fertile  portions.  Out  of  Africa, 
negroes  are  found  in  the  United  States,  the 
West  Indies,  Brazil  Peru,  the  Cape  Vera  isl- 
ands, and  Arabia.  In  Brazil,  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  and  the  United  States,  they  are  mostly 
in  the  condition  of  slavery.  They  are  rare  in 
Europe,  Polynesia,  and  Australia,  and  when 
found  are  not  enslaved.  Negroes  were  nearly 
unknown  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Homerio 
Greeks;  the  Egyptians,  however,  about  2800 
B.  O.,  became  acquainted  with  negroes  through 
the  conquests  of  their  rulers,  and  represented 
them  on  their  monuments  as  early  as  1600  B. 
O.;  for  nearly  85  centuries  the  type  has  re- 
mained unchanged  in  Egypt.  Negroes  were 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  until  the  7th  century 
B.  O.,  their  Ethiopians  being  merely  any  people 
darker  than  the  Hellenic,  like  the  Arabs,  Egyp- 
tians, Libyans,  or  Carthaginians,  none  of  which 
are  negroes.  The  typical  negroes  of  the  Gui- 
nea, Gold,  and  Slave  coasts  are  generally  rude 
and  nearly  naked  savages,  of  a  deep  black  oolor 
and  ugly  features ;  in  the  interior,  many  of  the 
tribes,  like  the  Fan  and  others  visited  within 
the  last  5  years  by  Mr.  Du  Ohaillu,  and  de- 
scribed in  his  work  (New  York,  1861),  are 
fierce  cannibals,  but  fine-looking,  warlike,  in- 
genious, and  skilful  in  the  working  of  iron. 
Those  on  the  Slave  coast  are  the  most  degrad- 
ed, selling  their  neighbors  to  slave  dealers. 
In  the  vast  regions  explored  by  Barth,  Liv- 
ingstone, Du  Ohaillu,  and  other  recent  travel- 
lers, there  are  many  tribes,  more  or  less  sav- 
age, for  an  account  of  which  the  reader  is 
referred  to  their  works.  The  Oaffres  of  South 
Africa  may  also  be  classed  among  negroes,  as 
well  as  the  fine  and  ferocious  races  of  Mozam- 
bique and  the  E.  coast  of  Africa. — The  skin  of 
the  negro  is  soft  and  silky,  dull  cherry  red  in 
the  infant  and  growing  black  very  soon ;  it  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  whites  principally  in  the 
S eater  amount  of  pigment  cells  in  the  rete 
alpighii  (the  epidermis  being  unoolored),  and 
in  the  greater  number  of  cutaneous  glands. 
The  hair,  though  called  wool,  does  not  present 
the  characters  of  the  latter,  especially  the  im- 
bricated projecting  scales,  and  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  the  other  races  except  in  color 
and  in  its  curled  and  twisted  form ;  it  is  harsh 
and  wiry,  and,  according  to  some  miorosco- 
pists,  more  or  less  flattened,  grooved  longitudi- 
nally, lying  perpendicularly  in  the  dermis  and 
piercing  the  cuticle  in  this  direction,  the  col- 
oring matter  being  diffused  throughout  its 
substance,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  so  imbri- 
cated as  to  be  capable  of  felting  like  wooL 
The  skull  is  Ions  and  narrow,  with  a  depressed 
forehead,  prominent  occiput  and  jaws,  a  facial 
angle  of  70  to  65  degrees,  and  an  internal  ca- 
pacity of  about  82  cubic  inches;  a  peculiarity 
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of  some  negro  crania,  though  by  no  means 
constant,  is  that  the  sphenoid  does  not  reach 
the  parietal  bones,  the  coronal  suture  joining 
the  margin  of  the  temporals ;  the  skull  is  very 
thick  and  solid,  as  would  be  indicated  by  the 
negro's  favorite  mode  of  fighting,  both  sexes 
butting  like  rams,  and  so  flat  that  burdens  are 
easily  carried  upon  it.  The  stature  of  the  ne- 
gro is  seldom  6  feet,  and  rarely  below  5£; 
some  of  their  figures  are  fine,  especially  the 
torso,  and  have  been  taken  by  Ohantrey  and 
other  sculptors  as  models ;  in  the  female  the 
development  is  so  rapid  that  it  is  common  to  see 
childhood's  natural  grace  combined  with  the 
prominent  characters  of  maturity.  Been  from 
behind,  the  spine  usually  appears  depressed, 
owing  to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  ribs; 
the  nates  are  more  flattened  than  in  other  races, 
and  join  the  thighs  almost  at  a  right  angle 
instead  of  a  curve.  Beside  the  characters  al- 
ready mentioned,  may  be  noticed  the  project- 
ing upper  edge  of  orbit ;  broad  retreating  chin ; 
great  development  of  lower  part  of  face ;  small 
eyes,  in  which  but  little  of  the  yellowish  white 
ball  is  seen;  small,  thick  ears,  standing  off 
from  the  head,  with  a  small  lobe  and  a  general 
stunted  look ;  black  iris ;  very  wide  zygomatic 
arches,  giving  large  space  for  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  jaw ;  large  and  transverse  opening 
of  the  nasal  cavity.  The  pelvis  is  long  and 
narrow,  its  average  circumference  being  from 
26  to  28  inches,  instead  of  80  to  86  as  in  the 
whites ;  this  shape  in  the  female,  according  to 
Vrolik  and  Weber,  corresponds  to  the  charac- 
teristic shape  of  the  negro  head ;  those  writers 
consider  it  a  type  of  degradation,  as  it  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  quadrumana  in  the  more 
vertical  direction  of  the  iliac  bones  and  their 
less  width,  in  the  smaller  breadth  of  sacrum, 
and  in  the  consequent  less  extent  of  the  hips. 
The  bones  of  the  leg  are  bent  forward  and  out- 
ward, the  tibia  and  fibula  being  more  convex 
than  in  Europeans;  the  calves  are  very  high; 
the  feet  and  hands  are  flatter ;  the  heel  bone, 
instead  of  being  arched,  is  continued  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  other  bones  of  the  foot, 
causing  it  to  project  more  behind ;  in  conse- 
quence of  the  longer  lever  thus  obtained,  less 
muscular  force  is  necessary  in  the  movements 
of  the  feet,  and  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  con- 
sequently less  developed ;  the  shoulder  blades 
are  shorter  and  broader;  the  muscles  have 
shorter  bellies  and  longer  tendons,  as  is  very 
evident  in  the  legs  and  arms.  Negroes  have 
less  nervous  sensibility  than  the  whites,  and 
are  not  subject  to  nervous  affections ;  they  are 
comparatively  insensible  to  pain,  bearing  severe 
surgical  operations  well;  the  effects  of  opium 
and  other  narcotics  appear  rather  in  the  di- 
gestive, circulatory,  and  respiratory  functions, 
than  in  the  cerebral  and  nervous  system ;  they 
are  little  subject  to  yellow  fever,  and  more  to 
yaws  and  other  cutaneous  affections;  they  are 

generally  very  torpid  under  disease.    They  sel- 
om  have  a  fetid  breath,  but  transpire  much 
excrementitious  matter  by  means  of  the  glands 


of  the  skin,  whose  odorous  secretion  is  well 
known;  there  is  also  much  oily  matter  in  the 
skin.  The  negro  flourishes  under  the  fiercest 
heats  and  unhealthy  dampness  of  the  tropics, 
where  the  white  man  soon  dies,  withstanding 
the  virulent  endemics  and  epidemics  of  the 
country;  and  the  race  does  not  diminish,  like 
the  aboriginal  American,  in  contact  with  civil- 
ization, unless  cruelly  or  injudiciously  treated. 
The  senses  are  acute ;  the  voice  in  the  males 
is  hoarse  and  not  powerful,  and  in  the  females 
high  and  shrill.  Albinoes  are  not  uncommon 
among  negro  races  in  all  countries.— The  Afri- 
can negroes  display  considerable  ingenuity  in 
the  manufacture  of  weapons,  in  the  working 
of  iron,  in  the  weaving  of  mats,  cloth,  and 
baskets  from  dyed  grasses,  in  the  dressing  of 
skins  of  animals,  in  the  structure  of  their  nuts 
and  household  utensils,  and  in  the  various  im- 
plements and  objects  of  use  in  a  barbarous 
state  of  society.  Their  religion  consists  in  the 
worship  of  idols  and  fetiches,  representing  a 
supreme  power  which  they  all  acknowledge ; 
they  believe  also  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  in 
witchcraft,  charms  and  spells,  omens,  lncky 
and  unlucky  days,  <ko. ;  they  make  fetiches  of 
serpents,  elephants'  teeth,  tigers1  claws,  and 
many  similar  objects,  and  reverence  wooden  im- 
ages and  sacred  things,  which  they  think  nave 
received  a  peculiar  power  from  their  divinities 
to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  and  protect  them 
from  danger,  disease,  and  witchcraft.  They 
make  prayers  and  offerings  to  their  idols,  and 
have  sacred  songs,  festivals,  dances,  ceremonies, 
and  places;  they  sacrifice  animals  and  some- 
times human  victims,  especially  during  funeral 
obsequies;  they  have  their  priests  and  holy 
men,  who  are  also  magicians  and  doctors. 
They  believe  generally  in  an  after  life,  without 
any  distinct  idea  of  retribution,  and  some  tribes 
in  the  transmigration  of  the  human  soul  into 
a  gorilla,  or  other  beast,  bird,  reptile,  or  fish ; 
they  have  great  fear  of  ghosts  and  apparitions ; 
they  become  ready  converts  to  foreign  religions, 
whether  Islamism,  Catholicism,  or  Protestant- 
ism. Being  very  fond  of  music,  they  have 
many  ingeniously  contrived  musical  instru- 
ments, generally  of  a  noisy  character;  they 
have  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  are 
of  a  cheerful  disposition;  though  cruel  to 
their  enemies  and  prisoners,  and  setting  little 
value  on  human  life,  they  are  naturally  kind- 
hearted,  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  com- 
municative of  their  joys  and  sorrows;  the  fe- 
males are  remarkably  affectionate  as  mothers 
and  children,  and  as  attendants  on  the  sick, 
even  to  foreigners.  They  are  less  dirty  in 
their  persons  and  dwellings  than  most  other 
barbarous  races.  They  are  ready  to  receive 
instruction,  and  to  profit  by  it  up  to  a  certain 
point;  quick  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  good- 
ness, they  generally  appreciate  the  services  of 
the  missionaries  in  their  behalf  and,  were  not 
their  teachings  counteracted  by  the  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  brought  by  traders,  they  would 
probably  soon,  in  outward  observances  if  not 
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in  reality,  merit  the  name  of  semi-Christian 
communities. 

NEGBO.Rio.    See  Rio  Negbo. 

NEGROPONT,  or  Egeipo  (ana  Eubwt),  the 
largest  island  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  sep- 
arated from  the  coast  of  Attica  by  a  narrow 
strait  (ano.  BuHpus),  called  in  its  northern  part 
the  channel  of  Talanti  and  in  its  southern  that 
of  Euboea  or  Negropont.  The  island  lies  N.  W. 
and  S.  E. ;  length  100  m.,  breadth  from  6  to  26 
m.;  area,  1,454  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  68,818. 
The  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  is  spanned  by  a 
bridge.  The  E.  coast  of  the  island  is  rocky  and 
precipitous,  and  the  interior  is  generally  hilly, 
being  traversed  by  a  mountain  ridge  culminat- 
ing near  Delphi  at  the  height  of  6,259  feet,  and 
abounding  in  varied  and  picturesque  scenery. 
There  are  no  rivers,  the  only  streams  being 
mere  brooks,  but  the  soil  of  the  plains  and  val- 
leys is  exuberantly  rich;  the  island  is  well 
wooded :  pasturage  is  abundant,  and  grain, 
wine,  oil,  and  fruits  are  produced,  beside  small 
quantities  of  wool,  cotton,  and  the  products  of 
the  pine.  There  are  copper  mines  and  quar- 
ries of  marble ;  iron  is  said  also  to  exist  Ag- 
riculture has  been  considerably  improved  by 
foreign  settlers,  but  the  native  population  is 
generally  very  poor.  There  are  several  good 
harbors  on  the  W.  coast,  and  two  towns,  Ohal- 
cis  or  Negropont,  the  capital  (see  Ohalois),  and 
Karysto. — In  pre-historio  times  Eubma  was 
colonized  by  Ionic  Greeks,  and  was  divided  be- 
tween 6  or  7  independent  cities,  of  which  Ohal- 
w  and  Eretria  were  the  most  important.  The 
whole  island  became  subject  to  Athens  after 
the  Persian  war,  revolted  m  445  B.  0.,  was  re- 
conquered by  Pericles,  revolted  again  in  411 
B.  0.,  and  from  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
was  a  portion  of  the  Macedonian  dominions, 
until  the  Romans  in  194  B.  0.  made  alliances 
with  its  chief  towns,  and  enabled  it  to  recover 
Its  independence.  It  fell,  however,  under  the 
Roman  yoke  when  Antiochus  invaded  Greece, 
and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Byzantine  empire 
was  occupied  by  the  Venetians.  Mohammed 
IL  took  it  from  them  in  1469.  It  now  forms 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  constituting 
together  with  the  northern  Sporades  the  prov- 
ince of  Euboea. 

NEHEMIAH  (Heb.,  whom  the  Lord  con- 
soles), a  Jewish  governor  of  Judaea,  under 
the  Persians,  and  cup-bearer  to  King  Artax- 
erxes  Longimanus.  He  was  the  son  of  Cha- 
kaliah,  received  the  surname  or  title  of  Tir- 
shatha,  and  is  the  author  of  the  scriptural 
book  which  bears  his  name,  a  continuation  of 
the  historical  book  of  Ezra.  The  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  unknown.  In  the  history 
of  his  people,  in  which  he  played  a  prominent 
and  noble  part  during  the  period  of  the  resto- 
ration under  the  Persians,  he  first  appears  in 
444  B.  0.    (See  Hebrews,  vol  ix.  p.  87.) 

NEELGHERRY  HILLS,  or  Neilgheebibs 
(Blue  mountains),  a  remarkable  mass  of  moun- 
tains in  S.  Hindostan,  connected  with  the  west- 
ern Ghauts,  about  60  m.  E.  from  Oaliout. 


They  He  between  lat.  11°  10'  and  11°  28'  N„ 
and  long.  76°  80'  and  77°  10'  E. ;  their  greatest 
length  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  is  42  m., 
and  their  area  at  the  same  height  is  about  500 
sq.  m.  The  region  to  which  they  belong  was 
transferred  to  the  British  in  1799  on  the  down- 
fall of  Tippoo  Sultan.  The  surface  of  the  moun- 
tains is  undulating,  varying  from  6,000  to  7,000 
feet  above  the  surrounding  plains,  with  some 
grand  peaks  rising  up  at  intervals.  Dodabetta, 
the  highest  of  these,  and  the  loftiest  mountain 
in  India  S.  of  the  Himalaya,  is  8,760  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Neilgherries  are  com- 
posed of  granite,  which  is  covered  with  a  rich 
black  soil,  often  10  feet  deep  in  the  valleys; 
there  are  some  morasses,  many  of  them  consist- 
ing of  peat,  which  makes  exoellent  fuel  The 
base  of  these  mountains,  which  covers  a  surface 
of  some  200  m.  in  circumference,  is  clothed  with 
a  dense  forest,  swarming  with  wild  animals  of 
all  descriptions,  among  which  elephants  and 
tigers  are  numerous.  This  barrier  forest  is 
exceedingly  unhealthy,  and  for  ages  the  great 
difficulties  and  dangers  attendant  upon  passing 
it  isolated  the  mountains  from  the  surrounding 
country,  and  prevented  their  being  explored. 
About  80  years  ago  two  British  officers  succeed- 
ed in  crossing  the  jungle  and  ascending  the 
hills,  and  were  rewarded  by  discovering  a  fine 
open  grass  country,  with  the  vegetation  of 
temperate  regions.  It  was  intersected  by  nu- 
merous streams,  well  stocked  with  cattle,  and 
inhabited  by  a  strange  race  quite  different 
both  in  appearance  and  language  from  all 
others  of  Hindostan.  These  people  are  of  a 
light  complexion,  have  strongly  marked  Jewish 
features,  and  have  been  supposed  by  many  to  be 
one  of  the  lost  tribes.  They  build  their  houses 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  subsist  chiefly  upon  the 
produce  of  their  cattle,  are  tall,  well  formed,  and 
handsome,  but  are  very  filthy  in  their  habits. 
The  mean  temperature  at  Ootacamund,  7,800 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  58°.  A  considerable  town 
has  sprung  up  at  this  place,  in  lat.  11°  24'  N"., 
long.  76°  47'  E.,  near  the  centre  of  the  pla- 
teau, and  is  frequented  by  European  invalids 
from  other  places.  There  is  another  town  on 
the  Neilgherries,  named  Koonoor,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  6,000  feet,  where  the  climate  is  not 
quite  so  cold.  The  late  Lord  Elphinstone  built 
an  elegant  mansion  near  the  road  between 
these  towns,  which  is  now  occupied  as  a  mis- 
sion school  for  the  education  of  children 
from  the  plains  of  European  descent.  All  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  temperate  regions 
attain  great  perfection,  and  are  cultivated  for 
markets  200  and  800  m.  distant.  In  places 
there  are  patches  of  strawberries  growing 
wild  several  acres  in  extent.  There  are  no 
dangerous  snakes  on  the  plateau,  and  no 
troublesome  insects  except  fleas.  Upon  the  as- 
cending slopes  there  are  several  coffee  planta- 
tions, and  the  mulberry  tree  thrives.  Good 
roads  have  been  opened  through  the  surround- 
ing forests,  and  a  railway  across  the  peninsula 
passes  about  85  m.  from  Koonoor. 
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NEI88E,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  southern  Neisse  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Biela,  80  m.  S.  W.  from  Op- 
peln ;  pop.  17,000.  The  fortress,  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Prussia,  was  built  by  Frederic  II. 
The  town  is  clean  and  well  built,  and  contains 
several  manufactories  of  linens  and  woollens, 
and  a  number  of  distilleries.  Neisse  was  be- 
sieged 8  times  in  1428  by  the  Hussites,  and 
taken  by  Frederic  II.  in  1741,  by  the  Austrians 
in  1768,  and  in  1807  by  the  French,  who  held 
it  till  1808. 

NELLORE,  a  province  of  British  India,  in 
the  Madras  presidency,  bounded  by  Goontoor, 
Arcot,  Ouddapah,  and  the  bay  of  Bengal; 
area,  7,959  sq.  m. ;  pop.  985,690.  The  crops 
chiefly  grown  are  rice,  dry  grain,  Ac. ;  and 
saltpetre,  salt,  and  tobacco  are  exported.  The 
capital,  Nellore,  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Pena, 
18  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  100 
m.  N.  from  Madras;  pop.  20,000. 

NELSON.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Va.,  bordered 
S.  E.  by  the  James  river  and  N.  W.  by  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  drained  by  the  Rockfish,  Book, 
and  Tye  rivers ;  area,  840  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
12,758,  of  whom  6,142  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  858,482  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  122,280  of  wheat,  1,488,780  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco, and  17,066  of  wool.  There  were  87 
grist  mills,  15  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  4  wool 
carding  mills,  4  distilleries,  21  churches,  and 
847  pupils  attending  publio  schools.  A  canal 
extending  along  the  James  river  connects  it 
with  Richmond.  The  value  of  real  estate  in 
1856  was  $2,709,861,  showing  an  increase  of  80 
per  cent,  since  1850.  Capital,  Lovingston.  II. 
A  central  co.  of  Ky.,  drained  by  Rolling  fork 
and  Beech  fork  of  Salt  river ;  area  estimated 
at  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  14,789,  of  whom 
5,180  were  slaves.  It  has  an  undulating  sur- 
face and  a  fertile  soil,  especially  toward  the  N. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  1,070,066  bush- 
els of  Indian  corn,  227,188  of  oats,  and  87,828 
lbs.  *>f  wool.  There  were  45  grist  mills,  6 
saw  mills,  5  tanneries,  2  newspaper  offices,  18 
churches,  and  1  college.    Capital,  Bardstown. 

NELSON,  David,  M.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  near  Jonesborough,  Tenn.,  Sept.  24, 
1793,  died  at  Oakland,  111.,  Oct.  17,  1844.  He 
was  educated  at  Washington  college,  Va.,  and 
studied  medicine  in  Danville,  Ky.,  and  in  the 
Philadelphia  medical  school.  He  had  but  just 
entered  on  the  practice  of  medicine  when  he 
joined  a  Kentuoky  regiment  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  proceeded  to  Canada.  On  his 
return  he  was  near  dying  in  the  wilderness  of 
fatigue  and  hunger,  but  was  found  just  in  time 
to  save  his  life  by  his  friend  and  relation,  Col. 
Allen,  who  afterward  fell  at  the  river  Raisin. 
He  now  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine.  He 
had  made  a  profession  of  religion  in  early  life, 
but  had  relapsed  into  open  infidelity.  He  at 
length,  however,  returned  to  his  first  religious 
oonviotions,  forsook  a  lucrative  professional 
career  to  become  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian 


church,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  April, 
1825.  He  preached  for  nearly  8  years  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Tennessee,  and  was  engaged, 
in  connection  with  two  other  gentlemen,  in 
the  publication  of  a  periodical  called  uThe 
Calvinistic  Magazine."  In  1828  he  succeeded 
his  brother  Samuel  as  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  Danville,  Ky.  While  resident 
in  that  place,  Dr.  Nelson  was  in  the  prime 
of  his  eecentrio  and  extraordinary  genius. 
There  was  something  singularly  striking,  al- 
most unique  in  his  manner ;  his  eloquence 
was  fervid,  powerful,  and  picturesque,  and  Dr. 
Breckinridge  called  him  "  one  of  the  greatest 
preachers  on  earth.19  In  1880,  being  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  increasing 
the  means  of  education  in  the  West,  he  remov- 
ed to  Missouri,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  establishing  a  college  in  Marion  co.,  12  m. 
from  Palmyra.  Of  this  institution  he  became 
the  first  president.  Its  most  distinctive  feature 
was,  that  the  students  supported  themselves 
by  occupying  a  part  of  their  time  in  manual 
labor.  In  1886,  owing  to  a  disturbance  arising 
out  of  the  slavery  question,  Dr.  Nelson,  who 
was  a  warm  emancipationist,  removed  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Quincy,  111.,  and  established 
an  institute  for  the  education  of  young  men,  es- 
pecially for  the  missionary  life.  This  as  well  as 
the  previous  institution  failed,  partly  from  Dr. 
Nelson's  acknowledged  lack  of  business  habits 
and  qualifications.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  was  subject  to  attacks  of  epilepsy,  which 
gradually  impaired  his  faculties.  Dr.  Nelson 
published  a  work  on  "The  Cause  and  Cure 
of  Infidelity,"  which  has  passed  through  many 
editions,  beside  many  contributions  to  the  pub- 
lic journals  of  the  day. 

NELSON,  Horatio,  Viscount  Nelson  of  the 
Nile,  a  British  admiral,  born  at  Bnrnham 
Thorpe,  Norfolk  co.,  Sept  29, 1758,  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21,  1805.  His  father 
was  rector  of  the  parish  of  Burnham  Thorpe, 
and  the  early  life  of  the  son  was  marked 
throughout  by  the  indomitable  energy  and  the 
adventurous  and  fearless  spirit  for  which  he 
afterward  became  distinguished.  Although  of 
a  slender  frame  and  delicate  constitution,  he 
left  school  at  the  age  of  12,  and  entered  as 
midshipman  on  board  the  Raisonnable,  64,  des- 
tined for  the  Falkland  islands,  and  commanded 
by  his  uncle,  Capt.  Maurice  Stickling.  But  this 
expedition  having  been  given  up,  he  went  in  a 
merchant  ship  to  the  West  Indies,  whence  he 
returned  with  a  great  horror  of  the  royal  navy. 
In  1778,  the  Racehorse  and  the  Carcass  having 
been  fitted  up  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
north  pole,  under  the  command  of  Capt  Phipps, 
Nelson,  although  a  boy,  was  appointed  cox- 
swain of  the  latter  vessel.  On  returning  he 
was  placed  on  board  the  Seahorse,  20,  which 
sailed  for  the  East  Indies  in  the  squadron  of 
Sir  Edward  Hughes.  But  the  climate  of  India 
soon  prostrated  him,  and  in  18  months  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  England  with  an  en- 
feebled body  and  despondent  spirits.    Recov- 
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ering  bis  health  on  the  voyage  home,  he  was 
appointed  acting  lieutenant  to  the  Worcester, 
64,  and  subsequently  2d  lieutenant  to  the  Lowe- 
stoffe,  82,  having  passed  with  credit  an  exam- 
ination for  a  lieutenancy,  April  8, 1777.  The 
Lowestoffe  was  employed  against  the  French 
and  American  privateers,  who  were  harassing 
the  British  trade  in  the  West  Indies.  On  one 
occasion,  an  American  ship  having  struck  its 
colors,  the  1st  lieutenant,  after  a  trial,  deemed 
it  too  dangerous  to  attempt  taking  possession 
of  the  vessel,  as  the  sea  was  running  high. 
44  Have  I  then  no  officer  who  can  hoard  this 
prize?"  exclaimed  the  captain  indignantly. 
Seeing  the  master  about  to  volunteer,  Nelson 
stopped  him,  leaped  into  the  boat,  saying :  "  It 
is  my  turn  now ;  if  I  come  back,  it  will  be 
yours,"  and  returned,  having  boarded  the  ship. 
He  soon  afterward  became  1st  lieutenant  on 
board  the  Bristol  flag  ship ;  in  Deo.  1778,  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Badger  brig,  and 
post-captain,  June  11,  1779,  when  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  Hinchinbrook,  28,  in  which  he 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Fort  San 
Juan  and  took  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
But  the  crew  of  the  Hinchinbrook  were  deci- 
mated by  the  pestilence,  and  its  commander, 
worn  out  by  sickness  and  fatigue,  was  forced  to 
return  to  England.  Having  been  restored  by 
the  Bath  waters,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Albe- 
marle, 28,  and  in  the  winter  of  1781 -'2  cruised 
in  the  North  sea,  where  he  gained  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  Danish  coast  and  its  sound- 
ings. On  returning  in  April,  1782,  he  was  or- 
dered to  Quebec,  and  thence  sailed  with  a  con- 
voy to  New  York ;  he  there  joined  the  fleet 
under  Sir  William  Hood,  and  with  him  went  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  remained  till  the 
p«ace  of  1788.  After  his  arrival  in  England  he 
retired  to  St.  Omer,  but  in  the  spring  of  1784 
took  command  of  the  Boreas,  28,  ordered  to  the 
Leeward  islands.  As  the  Americans  were  at- 
tempting to  establish  an  independent  commerce 
with  the  West  Indies,  Nelson  resolved  to  en- 
force the  navigation  act,  and  with  that  view 
seized  4  American  vessels  with  freight  at  Nevis, 
carrying  island  colors.  Although  the  ships 
were  ultimately  condemned  in  the  admiralty 
court,  his  course  caused  him  much  trouble  and 
brought  him  no  credit  either  with  the  colony 
or  home  government  At  Nevis,  March  11, 
1787,  he  was  married  to  Frances  Herbert  Nis- 
bet,  widow  of  Dr.  Nisbet,  and  daughter  of  Mr. 
Herbert,  president  of  that  island.  On  its  re- 
turn, the  Boreas  was  kept  5  months  at  the  Nore 
as  a  slop  and  receiving  ship;  and  this  and 
other  indignities  so  exasperated  Nelson,  that  he 
determined  to  resign  his  commission.  This 
resolution  was  given  up  after  his  favorable  re- 
ception at  court ;  but  he  retired  to  the  parson- 
age house  at  Burnham  Thorpe.  While  there  a 
writ  was  served  on  his  wife  on  the  part  of  the 
American  captains,  who  laid  their  damages  at 
£20,000.  He  indignantly  wrote  to  the  treasury 
that  if  he  were  not  supported  he  would  take 
refuge  in  France.    "  If  sixpence  would  save  me 


from  prosecution,"  said  he,  "I  would  not  give 
it."  The  government  returned  a  satisfactory 
answer,  and  he  was  not  further  troubled.  When 
the  war  with  France  broke  out  he  was  ap- 
pointed, Jan.  80,  1708,  to  the  Agamemnon,  64, 
and  joined  the  Mediterranean  fleet  command- 
ed by  Lord  Hood.  By  him  he  was  sent  with 
despatches  to  Naples,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamil- 
ton. Subsequently  he  commanded  a  small 
squadron  sent  to  Corsica  to  cooperate  with 
Paoli  against  the  French,  and  took  Bast ia,  May 
19,  1704,  after  a  siege  of  7  weeks.  The  Aga- 
memnon was  then  ordered  to  Oalvi  to  assist 
Gen.  Sir  Charles  Stuart  in  the  siege  of  that 
place.  Here  Nelson  lost  an  eye  from  sand 
and  small  gravel  driven  into  it  by  a  shot  strik- 
ing the  ground  near  where  he  stood.  His  name 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  "  Gazette,"  however, 
and  he  keenly  felt  the  neglect.  Afterward 
serving  under  Admiral  Hotham,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Hood,  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  engagement  with  the  French  fleet,  which 
had  come  out  from  Toulon  to  give  battle  to  the 
English,  and  boarded  the  £a  Ira  and  the  Oen- 
seur,  the  only  two  ships  taken.  About  this 
time  he  was  made  colonel  of  marines,  and, 
hoisting  a  commodore's  pennant,  proceeded  to 
the  coast  of  Italy,  blockaded  Leghorn,  and  su- 
perintended the  evacuation  of  Corsica.  In  sail- 
ing with  a  convoy  to  Gibraltar,  he  fell  in  with 
the  Spanish  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  straits, 
and  on  Feb.  18,  1797,  joined,  with  the  intelli- 
gence, Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis,  then  command- 
ing the  Mediterranean  squadron.  By  him  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Theseus,  74,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  which 
took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  In  this 
battle  Nelson  disobeyed  the  admiral's  orders  to 
tack  in  succession,  and,  seconded  by  Trowbridge 
in  the  Culloden  and  Oollingwood  in  the  Excel- 
lent, bore  down  upon  7  of  the  enemy's  fleet, 
attacked  the  Santissima  Trinidada,  186,  passed 
on  to  the  San  Nicolas,  84,  which  he  carried  by 
boarding,  and  led  his  men  on  to  the  San  Josef, 
112,  lying  alongside,  and  compelled  it  to  sur- 
render. For  his  conduct  Nelson,  who  had  been 
created  rear  admiral  before  the  action  was 
known  in  England,  was  knighted,  and  was  made 
a  companion  of  the  order  of  the  bath ;  and  Ad- 
miral Jervis  was  created  Earl  St.  Vincent.  In 
April,  1797,  he  was  sent  to  bring  away  the  troops 
from  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  shortly  after  command- 
ed the  inner  squadron  in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz. 
On  July  14  he  was  sent  to  attack  Santa  Cruz, 
Teneriffe,  and  carried  the  place,  but,  not  being 
able  to  capture  the  citadel,  was  forced  to  retire. 
In  the  attack  his  right  arm  was  shattered  by  a 
grape  shot.  Immediate  amputation  became  ne- 
cessary, and  for  the  cure  of  the  wound  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  England.  There  numerous 
honors  awaited  him.  Congratulatory  letters 
were  addressed  to  him  by  the  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  and  the  duke  of  Clarence ;  the  free- 
dom of  the  cities  of  London  and  Bristol  was 
conferred  upon  him;  he  was  made  a  knight 
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of  the  bath,  and  received  a  pension  of  £1,000. 
In  the  memorial  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
present  before  receiving  such  a  grant,  he  stated 
that  he  had  been  in  4  actions  with  the  fleets 
of  the  enemy,  in  3  actions  with  frigates,  in  6 
engagements  against  batteries,  in  10  actions  in 
boats  employed  in  cutting  ont  of  harbors  and 
destroying  vessels,  and  in  taking  8  towns;  that 
he  had  also  served  on  shore  with  the  army  4 
months,  and  commanded  the  batteries  at  the 
sieges  of  Bastia  and  Oalvi ;  that  he  had  assisted 
at  the  capture  of  7  sail  of  the  line,  6  frigates,  4 
corvettes,  and  11  privateers  of  different  sizes; 
that  he  had  taken  and  destroyed  nearly  50  sail 
of  merchant  vessels,  and  had  been  engaged 
against  the  enemy  upward  of  120  times;  in 
which  service  he  had  lost  his  right  eye  and 
arm,  and  had  been  severely  wounded  and 
bruised  in  his  body.  In  April,  1798,  hoisting 
his  flag  in  the  Vanguard,  74,  he  rejoined  Earl 
St.  Vincent  at  'Gibraltar,  and  on  Kay  9  sailed 
from  that  place  with  a  small  squadron  to  ascer- 
tain the  design  of  the  vast  armament  fitting  out 
at  Toulon.  On  the  22d  he  encountered  in  the 
gulf  of  Lyons  a  sudden  storm  by  which  his 
ship  was  dismasted,  and  in  the  fog  that  fol- 
lowed he  missed  the  French  fleet,  which  had 
sailed  for  Egypt  with  Bonaparte  and  his  army  on 
board.  Having  received  a  reinforcement  of  10 
ships  of  the  line  and  one  of  50  guns,  he  sailed 
for  Alexandria ;  but  not  finding  the  enemy  there, 
he  returned  to  Italy  to  obtain  supplies.  Sin- 
gularly enough,  on  the  night  of  June  22,  the 
French  and  English  squadrons  crossed  each 
other's  track  without  either  being  aware  of  the 
neighborhood  of  their  enemy.  Having  obtained 
supplies  at  Syracuse,  Nelson  sailed  again  for 
Egypt,  and  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  1  descried 
the  tricolor  floating  from  the  walls  of  Alexan- 
dria and  the  bay  of  Aboukir  covered  with  ships. 
For  many  days  previous  he  had  felt  despondent ; 
now  his  spirits  revived.  "  Before  this  time  to- 
morrow," said  he  to  his  officers  when  leaving 
him  to  take  command  of  their  vessels,  "  I  shall 
have  gained  a  peerage  or  Westminster  abbey." 
The  battle  began  at  6J  P.  M.,  and,  with  an  in- 
terruption of  10  minutes,  when  the  French  flag 
ship  L'Orient  blew  up,  lasted  till  daybreak.  (See 
Abottkib.)  Nelson  declared  victory  a  too  feeble 
word  for  the  result  of  this  battle,  and  called  it 
a  conquest.  Had  he  been  provided  with  small 
craft,  he  could  have  destroyed  in  a  few  hours 
the  store  ships  and  transports  in  the  harbor  of 
Alexandria ;  and  so  deeply  did  he  feel  the  want 
of  these,  that  in  a  despatch  to  the  admiralty 
he  declared :  "  Were  I  to  die  this  moment,  want 
of  frigates  would  be  engraven  on  my  heart." 
During  the  engagement  Nelson  received  a 
severe  though  not  dangerous  wound  on  the 
head  from  a  langridge  shot.  The  news  of 
the  battle  of  the  Nile  was  received  with  bound- 
less enthusiasm  by  the  enemies  of  France,  and 
congratulations  and  rewards  without  number 
were  showered  upon  the  victorious  com- 
mander. He  was  created  Baron  Nelson  of 
the  Nile,  with  a  pension  of  £2,000  to  himself 


and  his  two  immediate  successors;  received 
magnificent  presents  from  the  grand  seignior, 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  the  king  of  Naples,  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  East  India  compa- 
ny; and  the  thanks  of  parliament  and  gold 
medals  were  voted  to  him  and  the  captains  en- 
gaged in  the  action.  Seventeen  days  after  the 
battle,  Nelson  sailed  for  Naples,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  demonstrations  of  joy  both 
by  the  populace  and  the  court.  Encouraged  by 
his  victory,  the  Neapolitan  government  broke 
openly  with  the  directory,  and  sent  an  army 
under  Gen.  Mack  against  the  French  troops 
occupying  the  Papal  States..  But  an  incapable 
commander  and  cowardly  soldiers  were  no 
match  for  the  forces  of  France.  The  in- 
vading army  was  beaten  back,  Naples  was  en- 
tered in  turn,  the  royal  family  compelled  to 
flee,  and  the  short-lived  Parthenopean  repub- 
lic established.  The  king  and  queen  and  their 
suite  were  conveyed  by  Nelson  to  Palermo. 
The  royalists,  however,  soon  took  the  field 
under  the  lead  of  Cardinal  Buffo,  and  advanced 
upon  the  city  of  Naples.  The  garrisons  of  the 
Castello  Nuovo  and  the  Oastello  dell1  Ovo,  con- 
sisting of  Neapolitan  insurgents,  capitulated  to 
the  cardinal,  June  23,  1799,  on  condition  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  march  out  with  all 
the  honors  of  war,  and  that  the  persons  in  the 
forts  and  all  prisoners  taken  by  the  king's  troops 
should  be  unmolested  or  conveyed  to  Toulon 
and  there  set  at  liberty.  The  part  taken  by 
Nelson  in  annulling  this  capitulation  has  been 
condemned  as  an  ineffaceable  blot  upon  his 
fame  by  Southey  and  nearly  all  his  other  biog- 
raphers; but  the  publication  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  of  the  u  Nelson  Despatches"  places  his 
conduct  in  a  much  more  favorable  light  On 
the  24th  Nelson  arrived  in  the  bay,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  the  flag  of  truce  to  be  pulled 
down,  on  the  ground  that  the  action  of  the  car- 
dinal in  granting  a  capitulation  was  not  only 
unauthorized  but  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
commands  of  the  king,  whose  orders  were  ex- 
plicit not  to  treat  with  the  rebels.  On  the  next 
day,  no  steps  having  yet  been  taken  to  carry 
the  capitulation  into  effect,  he  addressed  a  note 
to  the  garrisons,  stating  that  he  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  embark  or  leave  those  places,  and 
their  surrender  must  be  at  discretion.  On  the 
26th  the  insurgents  submitted,  with  full  knowl- 
edge that  the  cardinal's  conditions  had  been 
annulled,  and  were  detained  as  prisoners  until 
the  arrival  of  the  king,  July  10,  when  they  were 
given  up  to  the  Neapolitan  authorities.  That 
Nelson  was  justifiable  throughout  in  this  trans- 
action is  now  admitted ;  that  he  acted  with 
strict  regard  to  honor  and  good  faith  is  appar- 
ent from  his  treatment  of  the  garrison  of  Uas- 
tellamare,  who  having  surrendered  before  his 
arrival  were  permitted  to  go  free,  although  the 
officer  who  received  their  capitulation  had  no 
authority  to  grant  them  terms.  The  hanging 
of  Prince  Oaraccioli,  the  Neapolitan  admiral 
who  had  joined  the  insurgents  and  served  under 
the  "Parthenopean  republic,7'  has  also  been 
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brought  against  Kelson  as  a  crime.  Oaraccioli 
was  aooased  of  being  a  traitor,  and  having  been 
captured  and  given  up  to  Nelson  was  tried  by 
a  Neapolitan  court  martial,  who  condemned 
him  to  death,  and  submitted  their  sentence 
to  Nelson  as  superior  officer  for  confirmation. 
It  has  been  charged  that  in  these  transactions 
the  British  admiral  acted  under  the  influence 
of  Lady  Hamilton,  with  whom  his  illicit  con- 
nection had  already  commenced,  but  there  is 
no  proof  that  she  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
them.  (See  the  "  Nelson  Despatches,"  appen- 
dix to  vol.  iii.)  Although  ordered  by  Lord 
Keith  to  sail  with  his  whole  force  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Minorca,  he  continued  in  the  bay  of 
Naples,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the  king  to 
his  dominions.  For  his  services  he  received  a 
sword  splendidly  enriched  with  diamonds,  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  dukedom  of  Bronte, 
with  a  revenue  of  £8,000  a  year.  He  soon 
after  assisted  Oapt.  Ball  in  the  siege  of  Malta; 
but,  mortified  by  the  appointment  of  Lord  Keith 
to  the  chief  command  in  the  Mediterranean, 
he  returned  to  England  through  Germany  in 
company  with  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton, 
and  landed  at  Yarmouth,  Nov.  6, 1800,  after 
an  absence  of  8  years.  Honors  of  every  kind 
awaited  him ;  but  in  8  months  he  was  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife  on  account  of  his  infatu- 
ated attachment  to  Lady  Hamilton.  His  last 
words  to  her  were:  "I  call  God  to  witness 
that  there  is  nothing  in  you  or  in  your  con- 
duct that  I  wish  otherwise."  In  Dec.  1800, 
a  maritime  alliance  was  formed  between  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  in  regard 
to  the  rights  of  neutral  nations  in  war.  For 
the  purpose  of  breaking  up  this  confederacy, 
a  fleet  of  52  sail  was  sent  in  March,  1801,  to 
the  Baltic  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  Nelson  con- 
senting to  act  as  second  in  command.  The 
squadron  passed  the  sound  on  the  80th,  and 
entered  the  harbor  of  Oopenhagen.  To  Nelson, 
at  the  head  of  12  ships  of  the  line  and  smaller 
vessels,  making  86  in  all,  was  assigned  the  at- 
tach; against  him  were  opposed  18  vessels 
mounting  628  guns,  moored  in  a  line  a  mile  in 
length,  and  flanked  by  two  batteries.  The  ac- 
tion began  about  10  A.  M.,  April  2,  and  lasted 
5  hours.  About  1  o'clock  Sir  Hyde  Parker 
made  the  signal  for  discontinuing.  Nelson 
ordered  it  to  be  acknowledged,  but,  putting  the 
glass  to  his  blind  eye,  exclaimed:  "I  really 
don't  see  the  signal,  keep  mine  for  closer  bat- 
tle still  flying.  That's  the  way  I  answer  such 
signals.  Nail  mine  to  the  mast."  By  2  o'clock, 
the  Danish  fleet  being  almost  entirely  taken  or 
destroyed,  he  wrote  to  the  crown  prince  the 
following  note:  " Vice- Admiral  Lord  Nelson 
has  been  commanded  to  spare  Denmark  when 
she  no  longer  resists.  The  line  of  defence 
which  covered  her  shores  has  struck  to  the 
British  flag ;  but  if  the  firing  is  continued  on 
the  part  of  Denmark,  he  must  set  on  fire  all  the 
prizes  he  has  taken,  without  having  the  power 
of  saving  the  men  who  have  bo  nobly  defended 
them.  The  brave  Danes  are  the  brothers  and 
vol.  Hi. — 12 


should  never  be  the  enemies  of  the  English.* 
An  armistice  of  14  weeks  was  agreed  to,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  accession  of  Alexander  to* 
the  throne  of  Russia  broke  up  the  confederacy, 
and  left  matters  on  their  old  footing.  For  this 
battle,  which  Nelson  said  was  the  most  terrible 
of  all  in  which  he  had  ever  been  engaged,  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  viscount.  On  July  24  he 
was  made  commander-in-chief,  from  Orford- 
ness  to  Beachy  Head,  of  the  squadron  for  the 
defence  of  England;  and  on  Aug.  16,  1801,  he 
attacked  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne,  but  was  forced 
to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  After  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  he  retired  with  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Hamilton  to  his  seat  at  Merton  in 
Surrey.  But  war  breaking  out  again,  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,  and  set  sail  thither  on  May  20,  1803.  He 
immediately  blockaded  Toulon,  but  in  spite 
of  his  utmost  vigilance  a  fleet  escaped  out 
of  that  port  on  Jan.  18,  1805,  and  shortly  af- 
terward joined  the  Cadiz  squadron.  Nelson 
followed  in  pursuit  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
back  again  to  Europe,  but  being  unsuccessful 
he  returned  to  England.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
the  intelligence  that  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  were  in  Cadiz,  he  resumed  his 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  en- 
countered the  enemy  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  Oct 
21, 1805.  The  force  under  him  consisted  of  2T 
ships  of  the  line  and  4  frigates ;  the  force  op- 
posed of  88  ships  of  the  line  and  7  frigates.  On 
that  day  he  wore  his  admiral's  coat,  bearing 
upon  his  left  breast  the  insignia  of  the  orders 
with  which  he  had  been  invested.  To  all  re- 
monstrance against  wearing  so  conspicuous  a 
uniform  he  replied,  referring  to  the  insignia: 
"In  honor  I  gained  them,  and  in  honor  I  will 
die  with  them."  At  11.40  A.  M.,  while  bearing 
down  on  the  enemy,  .he  hoisted  the  signal: 
"  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty," 
which  was  received  with  tremendous  cheering 
by  the  whole  fleet.  At  10  minutes  after  noon 
the  action  began.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle, 
about  1±  P.  M.,  he  was  struck  in  the  shoul- 
der by  a  musket  ball.  "They  have  done 
for  me  at  last,  Hardy,"  said  he,  as  he  was 
raised  up  from  the  deck ;  u  my  backbone  is  shot 
through."  He  was  carried  below,  and  the  sur- 
geon examining  his  wound  pronounced  it  to  be 
mortal.  He  continually  expressed  the  greatest 
anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the  battle.  At  length 
Capt.  Hardy  came  down  from  the  deck,  and 
congratulated  his  dying  commander  on  having 
gained  a  complete  victory.  He  did  not  know 
how  many  had  struck,  but  14  or  15  at  least 
had  surrendered.  "That's  well,"  answered 
Nelson,  "but  I  had  bargained  for  20."  Anx- 
ious that  the  vessels  taken  should  be  saved 
from  the  possible  danger  of  a  storm,  he  added 
in  a  stronger  voice:  "Anchor,  Hardy,  anchor. 
Do  you  make  the  signal ; "  an  order  which  un- 
fortunately was  not  obeyed,  and  in  the  gale 
that*  came  up  the  following  night  all  but  4 
of  the  prizes  were  destroyed  or  lost.  Next 
to  his  country,  Lady  Hamilton  occupied  his 
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thoughts.  "  Take  care  of  my  dear  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, Hardy ;  take  care  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton." 
A  few  minutes  before  he  died,  he  turned  to 
the  chaplain,  and  said :  "  Doctor,  I  have  not  been 
a  great  sinner.  Remember  that  I  leave  Lady 
Hamilton  and  my  daughter  Horatia  as  a  legacy 
to  my  country."  He  then  frequently  repeated : 
"Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty."  These 
were  the  last  words  he  uttered,  and  at  4} 
P.  M.  he  expired  without  a  groan.  The  body 
was  placed  in  a  coffin  made  out  of  the  mast  of 
the  L'Orient.  This  singular  gift  had  been  pre- 
sented him  by  Capt  Hallowell,  and  before 
Kelson  left  London  for  the  last  time  he  had 
called  at  his  upholsterer's,  and  told  him  to  get 
it  ready,  for  he  should  soon  require  it.  He 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  Jan.  8, 1806, 
and  his  funeral,  conducted  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, was  the  most  solemn  and  magnificent 
spectacle  which  had  ever  been  witnessed  in 
England.  Honors  were  heaped  upom  his  fam- 
ily. His  brother,  the  Rev.  William  Kelson, 
D.D.,  was  created  Earl  Kelson  of  Trafalgar  and 
Merton,  with  an  annual  grant  of  £6,000,  and 
permission  to  inherit  the  dukedom  of  Bronte ; 
£10,000  were  voted  to  each  of  his  two  sisters, 
beside  £100,000  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate. 
A  few  hours  before  his  death  he  appended  a 
codicil  to  his  will,  in  which  he  left  Lady  Hamil- 
ton as  a  legacy  to  his  king  and  country,  and  his 
"adopted  daughter,  Horatia  Kelson  Thomp- 
son," to  the  beneficence  of  his  country.  "  These," 
continues  the  document,  "  are  the  only  favors 
I  ask  of  my  king  and  country  at  this  moment, 
when  I  am  going  to  fight  their  battle."  This 
codicil  his  brother  concealed  until  the  parlia- 
mentary grant  to  himself  had  been  completed; 
and  to  it  and  his  dying  request  in  behalf  of 
the  same  persons  the  British  people  paid  no  at- 
tention.—Kelson  is  the  greatest  name  in  the 
naval  annals  of  England.  "His  whole  life," 
says  Alison,  "was  spent  in  the  service  of  his 
country ;  his  prejudices,  and  he  had  many,  were 
all  owing  to  the  excess  of  patriotic  feeling ;  he 
annihilated  the  French  navy  by  fearlessly  fol- 
lowing up  the  new  system  of  tactics,  plunging 
headlong  into  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  doubling 
upon  a  part  of  their  line,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Napoleon  practised  in  battles  on  land.  The 
history  of  the  world  has  seldom  characters  so 
illustrious  to  exhibit,  and  few  achievements  as 
momentous  to  commemorate.  But  it  is  to  his 
public  conduct  and  genius  afloat  that  this  tran- 
scendent praise  is  due ;  on  shore,  he  appears  in 
a  less  favorable  light.  Vain,  undiscerning,  im- 
petuous, he  was  regardless  of  his  domestic 
duties ;  an  ardent  lover,  he  was  a  faithless  hus- 
band. He  was  perpetually  liable  to  the  delu- 
sion of  art,  and  sometimes  seduced  by  the  fasci- 
nation of  wickedness.  These  weaknesses  were 
owing  to  the  ardent  temperament  of  his 
mind ;  they  arose  from  passions  nearly  allied  to 
virtue,  and  to  which  heroic  characters  in  all 
ages  have,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  been  subject." 
As  he  left  no  legitimate  children,  his  viscounty 
became  extinct,  but  the  barony  devolved  by  lim- 


itation upon  his  brother  William,  whose  grand- 
nephew  Horatio,  Earl  and  Baron  Kelson  and 
Viscount  Merton,  is  the  present  representative 
of  the  family.  Horatia  Kelson  was  the  admi- 
ral's natural  daughter,  probably  by  Lady  Hamil- 
ton ;  for  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  while  he  was 
undoubtedly  her  father,  her  maternity  is  by  no 
means  so  certain,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
critics  who  maintain  that  the  attachment  be- 
tween Kelson  and  Lady  Hamilton  was  purely 
Platonic.  Horatia  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
Philip  Ward,  an  English  clergyman. — Among 
the  biographies  of  Lord  Kelson  we  may  cite 
Clarke  and  MacArthur's  "Life  of  Admiral 
Lord  Kelson"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1800);  Robert 
Bouthey's  "Life  of  Kelson"  (8vo.,  1831);  and 
Pettigrew's  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Yiee- 
Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Kelson"  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1800).  His  letters  to  Lady  Hamilton  (2  vols. 
8vo.)  were  published  in  1814,  and  the  "Let- 
ters and  Despatches  of  Lord  Kelson,"  edited 
by  Sir  Harris  Kicolas  (7  vols.  8vo.),  in  lSio-'fc 

NELSON,  Robert,  an  English  theological 
writer,  born  in  London,  June  22,  1666,  died 
there,  Jan.  16, 1715.  He  was  educated  at  Trin- 
ity college,  Cambridge,  and  at  an  early  age 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  Af- 
terward he  visited  France  and  Italy  in  com- 
pany with  Halley.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines  In  the 
English  church,  particularly  Bull,  TillotBan,  and 
Lloyd,  but  did  not  himself  take  orders.  At  the 
revolution  he  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy,  but  ultimately  suffered 
his  objections  to  be  overcome  by  Dr.  Keen, 
one  of  the  deprived  bishops.  His  most  impor- 
tant works  are :  "A  Companion  for  the  Festi- 
vals and  Fasts  of  the  Church  of  England" 
(1704) ;  "  The  Great  Duty  of  Frequenting  the 
Christian  Sacrifice"  (1707) ;  "  The  Practice  of 
True  Devotion"  (1708) ;  and  "  The  Whole  Duty 
of  a  Christian"  (1718). 

NELSON,  Thomas,  an  American  revolution- 
ary statesman  and  soldier,  born  in  York  co., 
Va.,  Dec.  26,  1788,  died  there,  Jan.  4,  1789. 
His  father,  William  Kelson,  for  many  years 
president  of  the  colonial  council,  sent  him  in 
his  14th  year  to  Cambridge,  England,  where, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Porteus,  he  was  educated 
at  Trinity  college.  Such  was  the  influence  of 
the  family  in  Virginia,  that  while  he  was  on 
the  voyage  home  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  house  of  burgesses,  although  he  was 
then  scarcely  21  years  old.  In  his  24th  year 
he  married,  and  settled  at  Yorktown,  where 
his  family  possessed  great  estates.  Although 
leading  the  life  of  a  man  of  leisure  and  culture, 
he  became  a  decided  partisan  of  the  American 
cause  in  the  controversy  with  the  mother 
country,  and  rendered  efficient  service  in  that 
behalf  in  the  house  of  burgesses.  He  support- 
ed the  resolutions  against  the  Boston  port  bill 
passed  by  the  house  in  1774 ;  and  upon  the  dis- 
solution of  the  legislature  by  Lord  Dunmore, 
he  was  one  of  the  89  members  who  entered 
into  the  association  whioh,  among  other  things, 
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reoommended  the  appointment  of  delegates 
from  the  several  colonies  to  meet  in  a  general 
congress.    He  was  a  member  of  the  first  con- 
vention which  met  at  Williamsburg  in  Aug. 
1774.    In  1775  he  was  again  a  member  of  the 
provincial  convention,  and  in  July  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  2d  of  the  8  Virginia  re- 
giments ordered  to  be  raised,  a  position  which 
he  resigned  upon  being  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  continental  congress.    He  was  a  conspic- 
uous member  of  the  convention  which  met  in 
Williamsburg  in  May,  1776,  to  frame  a  consti- 
tution for  Virginia;  and  was  selected  to  offer 
the  resolution  instructing  the  Virginia  dele- 
gates in  congress  to  propose  a  declaration  of 
independence.     Subsequently  he  signed  the 
declaration  of  July  4,  1776.    In  May,  1777,  he 
was  obliged  by  an  indisposition  affecting  his 
head  to  resign  his  seat  in  congress ;  but  in  the 
following  August,  during  the  alarm  occasioned 
by  the  entry  of  the  British  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Howe  within  the  oapes  of  Virginia,  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  state 
forces ;  and  soon  after,  in  response  to  an  appeal 
from  congress,  he  raised  a  troop  of  cavalry 
with  which  he  repaired  to  Philadelphia.    The 
danger  apprehended  from  Howe's  expedition 
having  been  averted,  his  corps  was  disbanded, 
and  he  resumed  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature.    In  this  body  he  strongly  opposed 
the  proposition  to  sequestrate  British  property, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  an  unjust  re- 
taliation of  public*  wrongs  on  private  individ- 
uals.   In  Feb.  1779,  he  again  took  his  seat  in 
congress,  but  was  obliged  almost  immediately 
afterward  by  a  return  of  his  former  indisposi- 
tion to  resign.    In  May,  however,  he  was  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  organize  the  militia  to  re- 
pel a  marauding  expedition  which  was  ravaging 
the  Virginia  coast.    On  this  occasion  he  sent 
many  of  his  own  servants  to  work  for  poor 
persons  who  had  been  drafted  into  the  hastily 
raised  levies.    Congress  having  called  upon 
the  states  for  contributions  to  provide  for  the 
French  fleet  and  armament,  the  general  assem- 
bly of  Virginia  resolved  early  in  June,  1780, 
to  borrow  $2,000,000  to  be  deposited  in  the 
continental   treasury  by  the  middle  of  the 
month.    The  public  credit,  however,  was  so 
low  that  there  seemed  little  probability  that 
the  required  sum  could  be  raised.     In  this 
emergency  Gen.  Nelson  came  forward,  and  on 
his  personal  security  succeeded  in  raising  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  loan.    About  the 
same  time  he  advanced  money  to  pay  two  Vir- 
ginia regiments  ordered  to  the  South,  which 
had  refused  to  march  until  their  arrears  were 
discharged.    His  ample  fortune  was  now  so 
seriously  impaired,  that  he  was  involved  in 
pecuniary  embarrassments  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.    In  the  spring  of  1781  he  redoubled 
his  efforts  to  protect  the  state;  and  in  addition 
to  his  military  duties  he  was  in  June  called 
upon  to  assume  the  functions  of  governor  of 
the  commonwealth,  a  position  for  which  he 
was  reoommended  by  Jefferson,  then  retiring 


from  office.  Being  thus  armed  with  executive 
and  military  power,  he  hastened  with  all  the 
militia  he  could  muster  to  oppose  the  enemy, 
who  were  ravaging  the  country;  and  with  a 
prompt  waiver  of  his  official  rank,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  cooperate,  as  second  in  command, 
with  the  continental  troops  under  Lafayette. 
Prevented  by  the  distracted  condition  of  the 
country  from  consulting  his  council  or  apply- 
ing to  the  legislature,  and  obliged  to  perform 
many  acts  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  exer- 
cised dictatorial  powers ;  and  it  was  in  no  small 
degree  owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  Ameri- 
can army  was  kept  together  during  its  stay  in 
Virginia.  His  extra-legal  acts  were  subse- 
quently fully  approved  by  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture. He  participated  in  the  siege  of  York- 
town  as  commander  of  the  Virginia  militia, 
and  again  displayed  his  disinterested  patriot- 
ism by  directing  that  his  own  house,  the 
largest  and  best  in  the  place,  and  therefore  in 
all  probability  the  head-quarters  of  Lord  Oorn- 
waOis,  should  be  bombarded,  exclaiming  to 
Gen.  Lafayette:  " Spare  no  particle  of  my 
property  so  long  as  it  affords  comfort  or  shel- 
ter to  the  enemies  of  my  country."  His  ser- 
vices and  those  of  the  troops  whom  he  had 
collected  were  highly  commended  in  the  gen- 
eral orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  Oct. 
20, 1781.  The  success  of  the  American  cause 
being  now  rendered  sure,  and  his  constitution 
being  impaired  by  cares  and  fatigue,  he  resign- 
ed his  office  in  Nov.  1781,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  retirement  at  his  house  in  York- 
town  or  at  a  small  farm  in  Hanover  oo.,  the 
remnants  of  his  princely  fortune,  of  which  the 
greater  part  had  been  expended  in  the  service 
of  the  country.  He  died  so  poor  that  his  re- 
maining possessions  were  sold  at  auction  to 
pay  his  debts.  His  widow  lived  to  be  nearly 
90  years  of  age,  but  neither  she  nor  any  of  her 
descendants  received  any  pecuniary  recom- 
pense for  the  sacrifices  made  by  her  husband. 
Mr.  Nelson's  statue  was  one  of  the  6  selected 
to  be  placed  around  the  Washington  monument 
at  Richmond,  Va. 

NELSON'S  RIVER,  of  British  North  Amer- 
ica, issues  from  the  N.  extremity  of  Lake  Win- 
nipeg, passes  through  a  series  of  lakes,  and 
falls  into  Hudson's  bay,  to  the  N.  of  Fort  York, 
after  a  N.  E.  course  of  800  m.  It  is  the  main 
channel  of  communication  with  the  interior  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  territory. 

NEMEAN  GAMES,  one  of  the  four  great 
national  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  so  called  from 
Nemea  in  Argolis,  where  they  were  held  every 
8d  year.  They  were  instituted  by  the  seven 
against  Thebes  in  commemoration  of  the  death 
of  the  infant  Opheltes,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  a  dragon  while  Hypsipyle  its  at- 
tendant had  gone  to  show  the  seven  a  well. 
On  their  return  the  seven  slew  the  dragon 
and  instituted  funeral  games.  Other  legends 
ascribe  them  to  Hercules  in  honor  of  his  de- 
struction of  the  Nemean  lion.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  these  refer  to  a  restoration  of  the 
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ancient  festival,  and  its  alteration  to  a  celebra- 
tion in  honor  of  Jupiter.  At  first  they  were 
of  a  warlike  character,  only  warriors  and  their 
sons  participating,  but  they  were  afterward 
thrown  open  to  all  the  Greeks.  The  exercises 
consisted  of  horse  racing,  running  in  armor 
In  the  stadium,  wrestling,  chariot  racing,  quoit 
.  throwing,  boxing,  throwing  the  spear,  archery, 
and  musical  contests.  The  prize  was  at  first  a 
chaplet  of  olive  branches,  out  afterward  one 
of  parsley.  The  management  of  these  games 
belonged  at  different  times  to  Cleonee,  Corinth, 
and  Argos.  Philip  of  Macedon  was  once  hon- 
ored by  the  Argives  with  the  presidency  of  the 
Nemean  games;  and  at  their  celebration  in  196 
B.  0.,  Quintius  Flamininus  proclaimed  the  free- 
dom of  Argos. 

NEMESIANUS,  Maboits  AuBELnrs  Olym- 
pics, a  Latin  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  8d  century  A.  D.  From  the  epi- 
thet Carthaginiensis  commonly  coupled  with 
his  name,  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Africa.  He  was  the  author  of  poems  on  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  aquatics,  all  of  which  have 
perished  except  a  fragment  of  the  Cynegetica^ 
or  poem  on  hunting,  which  extends  to  825 
hexameter  lines,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
neatness  and  purity  of  its  style.  This  rem- 
nant was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1584; 
the  best  edition  is  that  of  Stern  (Halle,  1882). 

NEMESIS,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  daugh- 
ter either  of  Erebus  or  of  Oceanus.  She  was  a 
personification  of  conscience,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Hesiod  in  connection  with  Shame.  It  was 
believed  by  the  Greeks  that  the  gods  were 
enemies  of  excessive  human  happiness,  and 
that  there  was  a  power  which  preserved  a 
proper  compensation  in  human  affairs,  from 
which  it  was  impossible  for  the  sinner  to  es- 
cape. This  power  was  embodied  in  Nemesis, 
who  was  in  a  special  manner  the  avenger  of 
family  crimes,  and  was  particularly  worshipped 
at  Rhamnus,  Patro,  and  Oyzicus.  She  was 
usually  represented  in  works  of  art  as  a  virgin, 
sometimes  standing  in  a  thoughtful  attitude, 
holding  in  her  left  hand  a  bridle  or  branch  of 
an  ash  tree,  and  in  her  right  a  wheel  with  a 
sword  or  scourge. 

NEMESIUS,  a  Greek  bishop  of  Emesa  in 
Syria,  who  probably  flourished  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  5th  century,  and  was  the  author 
of  an  extant  treatise  "  On  the  Nature  of  Man.1' 
He  was  acquainted  with  all  the  physiological 
learning  of  his  age,  and  his  speculations  touch- 
ing the  motions  of  the  pulse  and  the  uses  of 
the  bile  have  led  some  moderns  to  suppose 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  and  the  functions  of  the  liver.  Like 
Plato  he  believed  in  the  preexistence  of  the 
human  souL  The  earliest  separate  edition  of 
the  work  is  that  of  Nioasius  EUebodius  (Ant- 
werp, 1565) ;  the  latest  and  best  is  that  of  G. 
F.  Matthaus  (Halle,  1802).  There  is  an  English 
translation  by  George  Wither  (London,  1686). 

NENA  SAHIB,  the  title  of  Dhundoo  Punt,  a 
Hindoo  chieftain  and  a  leader  of  the  sepoy  mu- 


tiny in  1857,  born  in  1824  or  1825.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Brahmin  of  the  Deccan,  and  when  he 
was  a  little  more  than  a  year  old  was  brought 
to  Bittoor.  where  Bajee  Bow,  the  peishwa  or 
chief  of  the  Mahrattas,  adopted  him  in  1827. 
On  the  death  of  Bajee  without  heir  of  his  body 
in  1851,  an  estate  in  the  neighborhood  which 
had  been  bestowed  upon  him  during  pleasure 
by  the  British  was  declared  lapsed  to  the  East 
India  company,  as  they  had  previously  refused 
to  recognize  inheritance  of  lands  by  adoption, 
and  a  pension  of  $450,000  a  year  granted  to  him 
and  his  family  in  1818  was  also  stopped.  The 
Nena  sent  an  agent  to  England  to  advocate  his 
claims,  but  without  success,  and  this  supposed 
wrong  he  never  forgave.  He  lived  however  in 
preat  apparent  friendship  with  the  English,  im- 
itating their  customs  as  far  as  he  could,  and  was 
permitted  to  occupy  the  town  of  Bittoor,  where 
he  possessed  much  wealth  and  influence.  When 
the  sepoy  mutiny  broke  out  in  1857,  he  was 
universally  trusted  by  the  English,  who  applied 
to  him  for  a  body  of  soldiers  to  guard  the  treas- 
ury at  Oawnpore,  which  he  immediately  grant- 
ed ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  insurrection  occur- 
red at  the  latter  place  than  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  rebels  (June  5),  and  killed  all 
the  Europeans  that  fell  into  his  hands,  among 
whom  were  two  large  parties,  principally  of 
women  and  children,  who  were  endeavoring 
to  escape  down  the  Ganges  from  Futtehgurh. 
The  English  at  Oawnpore  in  the  mean  time 
defended  themselves  until  June  27,  when  they 
surrendered  on  the  Nena  promising  to  send 
them  safe  to  Allahabad.  They  were  permitted 
to  embark,  but  immediately  afterward  fired 
upon,  many  being  killed  and  the  rest  brought 
back  to  land.  The  men  were  put  to  death  at 
once;  the  women  and  children,  after  surviving 
nameless  outrages,  were  massacred  July  15, 
the  day  before  Havelock  arrived  at  Oawnpore, 
and  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  a  welL 
The  Nena  retreated  to  Bittoor,  where  Have- 
lock  defeated  him  on  the  17th,  driving  him  out 
of  the  town,  and  destroying  his  army.  He 
soon  collected  another  force,  with  which  he 
followed  Havelock  into  Oude,  but  afterward 
returned  toward  Oawnpore  with  the  intention 
of  attacking  Gen.  Neill,  who  was  in  garrison 
there  with  a  small  force.  Reoccupying  Bit- 
toor, he  threw  out  his  left  wing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Oawnpore,  but  it  was  driven  back  in 
confusion  by  Gen.  Neill,  Aug  15 ;  and  on  the 
next  day  Havelock,  who  had  returned  from 
Oude,  defeated  his  whole  force  in  a  sharp  en- 
gagement. Owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
victors  and  their  want  of  cavalry,  the  Nena  es- 
caped, and,  without  coming  directly  in  contact 
with  the  British,  except  once  more  at  Oawnpore, 
where  Sir  Colin  Campbell  defeated  him,  Dec 
6,  continued  an  active  and  harassing  warfare. 
On  the  occupation  of  Gwalior  by  the  rebels 
in  June,  1858,  he  was  chosen  peishwa  of  the 
Mahrattas,  and  his  nephew  Bow  Sahib  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  city.  His  subsequent 
career  is  difficult  to  be  traced,  for  his  energies 
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were  bent  rather  upon  escaping  pursuit  than 
conducting  offensive  operations.  Long  after 
the  other  leaders  had  submitted  or  been  cap- 
tured, he  continued,  with  the  begum  of  Ouae 
and  about  10,000  rebels,  to  infest  the  northern 
parts  of  central  India  and  the  frontiers  of  Ne- 

Eaul.  A  report  that  he  died  of  fever  in  the 
itter  part  of  1859  was  generally  discredited, 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  is  alive  or  not. 
The  last  report  concerning  him  (Aug.  1860)  is 
that  he  had  crossed  the  Himalaya  in  disguise 
into  Thibet,  and  was  encamped  near  the  N. 
base  of  the  mountains  with  about  10,000  men. 

NENNIUS,  an  ancient  British  historian, 
supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  early  part 
of  the  7th  century.  He  was  abbot  of  Bangor 
in  Wales,  and  author  of  a  history  of  the  Britons 
from  the  arrival  of  Brutus  the  Trojan  to  A.  D. 
655.  This  work  is  entitled  Historia  Britonum, 
or  Eulogium  Britannia.  The  best  edition  of 
it  is  that  of  Stevenson  (London,  1888).  An 
English  translation  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gunn  has 
been  republished  in  Bonn's  "Antiquarian  li- 
brary" (London,  1848). 

NEO-PLATONISTS.  See  Alexandrian 
School. 

NEOPTOLEMUS.  I.  The  son  of  Achilles 
and  Deidamia.  He  was  originally  called  Pyr- 
rhus  from  his  red  hair.  When  it  was  prophe- 
sied that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the 
aid  of  the  son  of  Achilles,  Ulysses  and  Dio- 
medes  were  sent  to  bring  him  thither.  He  equal- 
led his  father  in  valor  and  cruelty,  and  at  Troy 
was  one  of  the  warriors  selected  to  be  conceal- 
ed in  the  wooden  horse  that  was  introduced 
into  the  devoted  city.  He  slew  Priam,  sacri- 
ficed Polyxena  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and 
dashed  to  the  ground  from  the  summit  of  a 
tower  the  infant  Astyanax,  the  only  son  of 
Hector.  Andromache,  the  widow  of  Hector, 
was  assigned  to  Neoptolemus,  and  bore  him 
several  sons.  Traditions  differ  concerning  the 
subsequent  events  of  his  life,  but  most  of  them 
affirm  that  he  settled  in  Epirus,  and  that  he 
was  murdered  at  Delphi,  where  £e  was  buried 
and  worshipped  as  a  god.  II.  An  officer  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  first  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Gaza  in  882  B.  O.  On 
the  division  of  the  provinces,  after  the  death 
of  the  conqueror,  Armenia  was  assigned  to 
Neoptolemus.  When  the  Macedonian  generals 
took  up  arms  to  contend  for  the  empire  of 
their  master,  he  entered  into  correspondence 
with  Antipater  and  Craterus,  and  refused  to 
support  the  pretensions  of  Perdiccas ;  where- 
upon Eumenes,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  latter,  defeated  him  and  compelled  him  to 
flee  from  his  province.  With  a  small  body  of 
cavalry  he  repaired  to  the  camp  of  Craterus, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  advance  against  Eume- 
nes, by  whose  hand  Neoptolemus  fell  in  battle. 

NEPAUL,  an  independent  kingdom  of  Hin- 
dostan,  bounded  N.  by  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, which  separate  it  from  Thibet,  E.  by  the 
British  district  of  Darjeeling  and  the  native 
state  of  Sikkim,  S.  by  the  British  possessions, 


and  W.  by  Eumaon.  It  is  included  between 
lat.  26°  45'  and  80°  45'  N.,  and  long.  80°  16' 
and  88°  E. ;  length  W.  N.  W.  and  E.  S.  E.  460 
m.,  breadth  150  m. ;  pop.  1,940,000.  The 
largest  town  is  Catmandoo,  the  capital.  Ne- 
paul  is  intersected  by  several  large  rivers,  some 
of  which  have  their  sources  on  the  table-land 
of  Thibet,  beyond  the  Himalaya,  through  which 
they  force  their  way  by  narrow  chasms  of  the 
most  appalling  depth.  The  most  important 
streams  are  the  Gogra  and  Gunga.  The  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom  belongs  to  the  Himalaya 
region,  only  a  tract  about  20  m.  in  width  lying 
within  the  plain  which  stretches  southward 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains.  There  are 
several  summits  of  stupendous  height,  among 
which  is  Mt.  Everest  (29,002  feet),  the  high- 
est known  mountain  in  the  world.  From  the 
N.  boundary,  whioh  lies  within  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow,  the  elevations  gradually  sink 
into  lower  and  lower  hills,  separated  by  fine 
valleys,  among  which  is  the  great  valley  of 
Nepaul,  in  which  is  situated  the  capital  It  is 
about  9  m.  wide,  12  m.  long,  and  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  At  the  foot  of  these  hills  a  belt 
of  forest  occurs,  running  E.  and  W.  throughout 
the  length  of  the  country,  and  reaching  within 
10  m.  of  the  S.  frontier.  It  is  succeeded  by 
the  Terra  (marsh)  or  Terreeana,  a  black,  level, 
humid,  malarious  region,  from  10  to  20  m.  broad, 
skirting  the  frontier  of  the  Bengal  provinces 
and  Oude,  and  covered  with  dense  jungle.  The 
geological  formation  of  the  hilly  tract  consists  of 
limestone,  hornstone,  and  conglomerate.  Iron, 
lead,  and  copper  are  found ;  and  gold  and  silver 
have  also  been  said  to  exist,  but  it  is  thought 
that  they  are  very  scarce  if  not  entirely  want- 
ing. The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  remarkably  rich, 
and  the  climate  and  productions  vary  with  the 
degrees  of  elevation.  The  bamboo,  rattan,  su- 
gar cane,  pineapple,  and  various  tropical  fruits 
alternate  with  the  oak,  pine,  barley,  millet,  &e. 
Much  land  is  cultivated  in  terraces,  great  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  its  irrigation.  Rice,  maize, 
wheat,  cotton,  8  kinds  of  pulse,  and  tobacco 
are  grown.  Rice  is  the  staple  food;  several 
varieties  of  it  are  cultivated  in  cold  and  dry 
places,  and  even  where  snow  falls.  Various 
roots  and  herbs  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
sustenance  of  the  poorer  inhabitants.  The 
number  of  horned  cattle  is  not  great,  but  there 
are  large  flocks  of  sheep,  some  of  great  size 
with  fine  wool,  from  whose  milk  the  Nepaulese 
make  cheese.  Horses  are  brought  from  Thibet. 
There  are  elephants  and  tigers,  though  not 
numerous,  black  bears  of  great  size,  hogs,  the 
hog  deer,  hares,  foxes,  and  jackals.  The  woods 
are  inhabited  by  great  numbers  of  peculiar 
birds,  and  the  rivers  have  abundance  of  fish. 
— The  inhabitants  consist  of  a  variety  of  races, 
the  dominant  people  being  the  Gorkhas,  a  tribe 
of  Mongol  origin,  Hindoos  in  religion,  who  con- 
quered the  country  about  the  close  of  the  18th 
century.  They  have  enlisted  in  large  numbers 
in  the  British  E.  I.  army,  and  their  services, 
particularly  at  the  siege  of  Delhi,  have  caused 
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them  to  be  regarded  as  valuable  soldiers.  They 
are  faithful  and  courageous,  though  not  very 
capable  of  endurance.  (See  Gorkhab.)  Many 
Hindoos  from  Ohitore  settled  in  Nepaul  at  the 
time  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  and  some  of 
them  have  preserved  their  blood  pure  to  the 
present  time,  while  others  have  intermarried 
with  Chinese  and  Tartars.  The  Hindoos  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  W. ;  the  E.  is  populated  by 
aboriginal  tribes,  among  which  are  the  Ne- 
wars,  Magars,  Gurungs,  Joriyas,  Dhenwars, 
Bhootias,  Mhanjees,  and  Bhanras.  The  Newars, 
who  are  the  most  important  of  these,  are  an  in- 
dustrious agricultural  and  commercial  people, 
more  advanced  in  the  mechanical  arts  than  the 
mountain  tribes,  ingenious  and  peaceable,  ex- 
cessively dirty,  of  middle  size  and  great  strength, 
with  round  flat  faces,  small  eyes,  broad  noses, 
and  open  countenances.  They  are  Buddhists  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  have  a  priesthood  of  their 
own.  Most  of  their  arts  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Thibet.  Tne  women  are  al- 
lowed to  change  their  husbands  as  often  as  they 
please.  Some  coarse  cotton  cloth  is  made,  and 
the  natives  work  very  well  in  iron,  copper,  and 
brass,  and  are  good  carpenters,  though  they 
never  use  the  saw.  The  trade  of  the  country 
is  not  of  much  importance,  being  injured  by 
numerous  government  monopolies.  A  consid- 
erable quantity  of  timber  is  floated  down  the 
rivers,  and  finds  a  market  principally  at  Cal- 
cutta. The  government  is  strictly  despotio; 
and  the  whole  population  are  liable  to  military 
service  in  times  ofpublic  danger,  though  not 
trained  to  arms.  There  is  a  standing  army  of 
about  35,000  men,  armed  and  disciplined,  in 
some  measure,  after  the  model  of  European 
troops.  They  are  very  brave,  and  have  the 
reputation  of  being  good  soldiers. — Of  the  his- 
tory of  Nepaul  little  is  known  until  the  invasion 
of  the  Gorkhas  (1768) ;  it  seems  never  to  have 
been  subject  to  the  Moguls  or  any  other  great 
Asiatic  conquerors.  A  war  in  which  it  became 
involved  with  Thibet  in  1790  led  to  hostilities 
with  the  emperor  of  China,  who,  regarding 
himself  as  the  protector  of  the  lamas,  sent  an 
army  of  70,000  men  against  the  Nepaulese  and 
extorted  from  them  a  nominal  submission.  A 
treaty  of  commerce  was  conoluded  with  the 
British  in  1792,  and  from  1802  to  1804  the  lat- 
ter had  a  political  resident  at  the  court  of  Cat- 
mandoo.  In  the  mean  time  the  country  had 
been  a  prey  to  intestine  feuds,  during  which  it 
is  remarkable* that  its  boundaries  were  enlarged 
on  all  sides.  In  consequence  of  the  repeated 
encroachments  of  the  nuah  upon  the  East  India 
company's  territories,  the  British  made  war  in 
1814,  and  invaded  the  country  on  the  W.  fron- 
tier, where  their  troops  met  with  repeated 
losses,  and  their  commander,  Gen.  Gillespie, 
was  slain.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
the  campaign  under  Sir  David  Oohterlony  was 
attended  with  very  different  results.  The  vic- 
tory of  Malowa,  the  capitulation  of  the  famous 
Nepaulese  commander  Ameer  Singh,  and  final- 
ly the  rapid  advance  of  the  victors  toward  Cat- 


mandoo,  obliged  the  rajah  to  make  peace, 
and  a  treaty  was  signed  on  terms  very  favor- 
able to  the  British  in  March,  1816.  The  recent 
history  of  Nepaul  has,  been  given  under  Jxtno 
Bahadoob.  Throughout  the  mutiny  of  1857 
the  Nepaulese  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the 
British,  and  a  commission  has  in  consequence 
been  recently  appointed  by  the  latter  to  mark 
out  a  new  boundary  which  will  give  to  Nepaul 
a  considerable  addition  of  territory. 

NEPENTHE  (Gr.  vq,  not,  and  ir«tf o* ,  grief), 
a  soothing  drug  known  to  the  Egyptians,  from 
whom,  according  to  Homer,  Helen  learned  the 
art  of  compounding  it.  According  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  the  Theban  women  also  possessed  the 
secret  of  its  preparation. 

NEPHRITE.    See  Jade. 

NEPOMUOEN,  John,  or  John  op  Nkpomuck, 
the  patron  saint  of  Bohemia,  born  at  Nepo- 
muok  in  1820,  killed  May  16,  1888.  His  true 
name  was  John  Welflin.  Having  entered  the 
church,  he  was  made  canon  of  Prague  and  con- 
fessor to  the  queen,  and  was  offered  higher 
dignities,  which  he  modestly  declined.  King 
Wenoeslas,  suspecting  his  wife's  fidelity,  en- 
deavored to  force  him  to  reveal  her  confessions, 
and  on  his  refusal  caused  him  to  be  drowned 
in  the  Moldau.  He  was  canonized  by  Pope 
Benedict  XHI.  in  1729.  He  is  greatly  honored 
in  Bohemia  as  a  martyr,  and  invoked  as  a  pro- 
tector against  slander. 

NEPOS,  Cornelius,  a  Roman  author,  prob- 
ably a  native  of  Verona  or  its  vicinity,  died  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  Nearly  all  his  works 
have  perished.  He  wrote  Chronica,  an  epitome 
of  universal  history;  Exemplorum  IAbri,  a  col- 
lection of  remarkable  sayings  and  doings,  like 
that  of  Valerius  Maximus ;  JDe  HittoricU,  and 
De  VirU  IUustiribvs.  Two  of  the  lives  com- 
prised in  the  last  named  work,  those  of  Cato 
and  Atticus,  are  extant.  The  well  known  Ex- 
esllentium  Imperatorum  "Pita,  first  printed  at 
Venice  in  1471,  and  long  ascribed  to  <Ani* 
lius  Probus,  is  now  considered  an  abridgment 
by  him  of  the  work  of  C.  Nepos.  It  has 
passed  through  numberless  editions,  and  has 
been  translated  into  most  European  languages. 

NEPTUNE  (Neptunu»\  the  principal  sea 
divinity  of  the  Romans.  The  Latin  poets  iden- 
tified him  in  all  respects  with  the  Poseidon 
of  the  Greeks.  He  was  a  son  of  Saturn  and 
Rhea,  and  a  brother  of  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Ceres, 
Vesta,  and  Juno.  Like  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, he  was  swallowed  by  his  father  as  soon 
as  he  was  born,  and  thrown  up  again ;  or  ac- 
cording to  another  account,  his  mother  saved 
his  life  by  hiding  him  among  a  flock  of  lambs, 
and  offering  to  Saturn  a  young  horse  to  which 
she  feigned  to  have  given  birth.  After  Ju- 
piter had  overthrown  his  father,  the  empire 
of  the  sea  fell  by  lot  to  Neptune.  He  is 
represented  as  being  of  equal  dignity  with 
his  brother  Jupiter,  but  of  inferior  power, 
though  he  sometimes  threatened  him,  dis- 
puted the  possession  of  ^Egina  with  him,  and 
once  conspired  against  him.    His  palace 
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in  the  sea  near  Eubcea,  and  he  was  the  especial 
ruler  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  assisted  in 
building  the  walls  of  Troy,  and,  being  refused 
the  reward  promised  by  Laomedon,  ever  after 
bore  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  Trojans,  and 
in  the  war  against  Troy  sided  with  the  Greeks, 
often  fighting  with  them,  causing  the  earth  to 
tremble,  and  encouraging  them  with  the  signs 
of  his  divine  favor.  He  had  power  over  the 
clouds  and  storms,  over  ships  and  mariners, 
and  over  all  other  sea  divinities ;  and  he  held 
the  earth  in  his  watery  embrace.  For  a  long 
time  he  disputed  the  possession  of  Attica  and 
Troezene  with  Minerva,  with  Sol  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Oorinth,  with  Juno  that  of  Argolis,  with 
Bacchus  that  of  Naxos;  and  at  one  time 
Delphi  belonged  to  him.  He  was  the  creator 
of  the  horse,  and  the  teacher  of  horsemanship. 
There  were  many  legends  about  him;  with 
Jupiter  he  fought  against  Saturn  and  the  Ti- 
tans; he  crushed  the  centaurs  under  a  moun- 
tain in  Leucosia;  and  he  sought  the  hand  of 
Thetis,  but  refused  it  through  fear  when 
Themis  foretold  that  the  son  of  Thetis  would 
be  greater  than  his  father.  The  wife  of  Nep- 
tune was  Amphitrite,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children,  Triton,  Rhode,  and  Benthesioyme, 
beside  a  large  number  of  other  children  by 
divine  and  mortal  women.  He  was  worshipped 
in  Argolis,  in  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  in 
Ionia,  and  had  a  temple  in  Borne,  in  the 
Campus  Martins.  The  sacrifices  offered  to 
him  were  bulls,  bears,  rams,  and  bridled 
horses,  and  horse  and  chariot  races  were  held 
in  his  honor.  He  had  many  surnames  in  allu- 
sion to  his  various  attributes.  In  works  of  art 
his  emblems  are  the  trident,  a  spear  with  three 
points,  the  horse,  and  the  dolphin ;  and  he  is 
portrayed  sometimes  in  a  state  of  calm,  some- 
times in  agitation,  corresponding  to  the  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  sea  over  which  he  presides. 
NEPTUNE,  a  planet.  See  Leverbdzb. 
NERBUDDA,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  which 
rises  about  lat  22°  40'  N.,  long.  81°  52'  E., 
nearly  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  after  a  course  of  600  m.,  generally  W.,  falls 
into  the  gulf  of  Cambay  in  lat.  21°  40'  N.,  long. 
73°  5'  E.  During  the  rains  it  rises  in  some 
places  70  feet  and  in  others  20  above  its  level 
in  the  dry  season.  The  Nerbudda  has  no  tribu- 
taries worthy  of  notice.  There  are  extensive 
forests  on  its  banks ;  and  in  the  district  of  Mal- 
wa  its  channel  is  worn  to  a  great  depth  through 
columnar  basalt.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  to 
Daree,  250  m.  from  its  mouth,  but  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  is  obstructed  by  numerous 
rapids  and  fails. 

NEREIDS,  the  name  of  the  sea  centipedes 
of  the  dorsibranohiate  order  of  annelids,  of 
which  the  genus  nereis  (Cuv.)  is  one  of  the  best 
known  forms.  The  class  and  ordinal  characters 
are  given  under  Annelida.  In  the  true  nereids 
the  tentacles  are  of  even  number ;  there  is  a 
single  pair  of  maxilla  in  the  proboscis;  the 
branchiae  are  small  plates  in  which  a  network 
of  blood  vessels  is  disposed ;  each  of  the  nu- 


merous feet  has  2  tubercles,  2  bundles  of  bris- 
tles, and  an  under  and  an  upper  cirrus ;  the 
body  is  like  that  of  a  centipede,  with  many 
joints.  They  are  active,  crawling  and  swim- 
ming with  facility ;  some  live  in  crevices  in 
rocks  near  the  shore,  in  sponges,  corals,  desert- 
ed shells  under  stones,  or  wherever  they  can 
find  a  shelter ;  others  burrow  in  mud  or  sand, 
occasionally  making  tubes  or  sheaths,  from 
which  they  protrude  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body,  and  into  which  they  retreat  quickly  when 
alarmed ;  some  of  the  tropical  species  are  very 
large,  and  vividly  phosphorescent  at  night. 
Their  food  consists  of  living  and  dead  animal 
substances,  such  as  marine  worms  and  soft- 
bodied  invertebrates.  The  species  are  numer- 
ous, and  are  found  on  almost  all  coasts. — The 
sea  mice  (aphrodite,  linn.)  belong  to  the  same 
order ;  the  body  is  broad  and  flat,  with  2  lon- 
gitudinal rows  of  wide  membranous  scales  cov- 
ering the  back  and  concealing  the  branohia. 
The  common  sea  mouse  (A.  aculeata,  linn.)  is 
6  or  7  inches  long  and  2  broad,  with  the  back 
covered  with  a  flax-like  substance  in  which  are 
mixed  spines  and  softer  bristles,  the  latter 
shining  with  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  and 
rivalling  in  beauty  the  lustre  of  the  humming 
bird  or  the  sparkling  of  the  most  brilliant  gems. 

NEREUS,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology, 
a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Terra,  and  the  father  of 
the  Nereids.  He  is  represented  as  the  wise  old 
man  of  the  sea.  His  peculiar  domain  was  the 
Mediterranean  and  iEgeean.  He  was  believed 
to  have  the  power  of  prophesying,  and  of  ap- 
pearing to  mortals  in  many  shapes. — The  Ne- 
reids, his  daughters,  50  in  number,  were  wor- 
shipped in  Greek  maritime  towns,  and  on  the 
isthmus  of  Oorinth. 

NERL  Fiuppo  db',  commonly  called  in  Eng- 
lish St.  Philip  Nkbi,  a  saint  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  born  in  Florence  in  1515,  died 
in  Rome  in  1595.  He  belonged  to  a  noble 
family  of  Florence.  At  the  age  of  19  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  care 
of  the  poor,  was  ordained  priest,  and  founded 
a  confraternity  for  the  relief  of  destitute 
strangers,  pilgrims,  and  other  homeless  persons. 
In  1564,  in  concert  with  Baronius,  who  after- 
ward became  cardinal,  and  a  number  of  other 
pious  friends,  he  established  the  congregation 
of  priests  of  the  oratory,  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, study,  preaching,  and  the  instruction  of 
youth,  and  became  its  first  superior.  The 
members  of  the  congregation  were  not  required 
to  take  vows,  their  founder  saying  that  the 
spirit  of  charity  should  be  their  only  bond  of 
union.  They  were  approved  by  Gregory  XDDL 
in  1575,  and  soon  spread  over  Italy  and  other 
countries.  Filippo  continued  to  govern  them 
until  1592.  when  he  resigned  in  favor  of  Ba- 
ronius. St.  filippo  de' Neri  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  originator  of  the  musical  orato- 
rio. He  was  canonized  by  Gregory  XV.  in 
1622.  His  literary  remains  consist  of  his  let- 
ters, a  few  poems,  and  Ricordi,  or  advice  to 
youth.    (See  Pbuwts  of  the  Obatobt.) 
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HERO,  a  Roman  emperor,  born  at  Antmm 
on  the  coast  of  Latium,  Dec.  15,  A.  D.  87,  died 
by  his  own  hand  in  68.  He  was  the  son 
of  Cneius  Domitius  Ahenobarbns,  by  Agrip- 
pina, the  sister  of  Caligula,  and  his  original 
name  was  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbns. 
When  he  was  18  years  of  age  his  mother  mar* 
ried  her  uncle  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  8 
years  afterward  gave  his  daughter  Octavia  to 
Nero  in  marriage,  and  formally  adopted  him 
under  the  name  of  Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Drusus 
Germanious.  Under  the  care  of  the  philosopher 
^eneca  he  is  said  to  have  made  some  progress 
in  learning ;  for  though  he  was  weak,  indolent, 
and  self-indulgent,  he  possessed  good  natural 
talents,  and  in  his  16th  year  delivered  an  ora- 
tion in  Greek  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ilium  and  Rhodes.  In  54  the  murder  of  Clau- 
dius by  Agrippina  placed  him  on  the  imperial 
throne,  his  mother  causing  the  emperor's  death 
to  be  kept  secret  until  he  could  be  safely  pro- 
claimed by  the  soldiers.  The  senate  and  the 
provinces  at  once  submitted,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  the  purple  for  Claudius's 
own  son  Britannicus,  who  was  3  or  4  years 
Nero's  junior.  The  first  5  years  of  the  young 
emperor's  reign,  known  as  the  quinquennium 
UTeronia,  were  distinguished  for  clemency  and 
justice,'  though  his  private  life  was  from  the  first 
extremely  licentious.  The  conduct  of  affairs 
was  left  principally  to  Seneca  and  Burrhus, 
under  whose  influence  the  happiest  reforms 
were  introduced  into  the  state,  and  Nero  daily 
rose  in  popularity;  but  the  jealousy  of  Agrip- 
pina, who  found  herself  shut  out  from  power, 
soon  overthrew  the  ascendency  of  Seneca, 
though  it  did  not  establish  her  own.  She  threat- 
ened to  disclose  the  circumstances  of  Claudius's 
death,  and  to  incite  the  legions  to  support  the 
claims  of  Britannicus;  she  abused  Nero  with 
contemptuous  language,  and  upbraided  him  for 
his  disgraceful  amour  with  a  low-born  woman 
named  Acte.  Nero  replied  to  these  reproach- 
es by  causing  Britannicus  to  be  poisoned,  and 
by  plunging  into  still  lower  depths  of  immo- 
rality. In  company  with  other  dissolute  young 
men  he  roamed  through  the  city  by  night, 
beating  and  robbing  passengers  and  breaking 
into  houses.  One  of  his  boon  companions  was 
Otho,  who  was  afterward  for  a  few  months 
emperor.  Poppsea,  the  beautiful  but  profligate 
wife  of  this  man,  was  at  last  the  cause  of  Agrip- 
pina's  death.  Nero  had  become  enamored 
of  her,  and  sent  Otho  to  Lusitania  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way ;  but  Poppcea,  who  aspired  to 
share  the  imperial  throne,  encountered  in 
Agrippina  an  enemy  who  thwarted  all  her 
plans.  Persuading  the  emperor  that  his 
mother  entertained  designs  upon  his  life,  she 
finally  procured  an  order  for  her  assassination 
(A.  D.  59),  and  her  death  was  communicated  to 
the  senate  by  Seneca,  who  was  an  accomplice  in 
the  crime.  This  was  followed  by  the  divorce 
of  Octavia,  who  was  soon  afterward  put  to 
death,  and  the  marriage  of  the  emperor  to 
Popproa.     In  62  Burrhus  died,  and  Seneca 


wisely  asked  leave  to  retire.  Two  years  after- 
ward a  dreadful  conflagration  raged  in  Rome 
for  8  days,  totally  destroying  8  of  the  14  dis- 
tricts of  the  city,  and  leaving  only  a  few  half- 
ruined  houses  in  7  of  the  others.  Dion  Cassius 
and  Suetonius  relate  that  Nero  fired  it  himself, 
and  it  is  said  that,  as  he  watched  the  progress 
of  the  flames  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  he 
amused  himself  with  playing  on  the  flute  the 
drama  of  the  destruction  of  Troy.  The  truth 
of  the  story  is  doubtful,  but  it  was  believed  at 
the  time,  and  Nero  sought  to  transfer  the  odium 
of  the  conflagration  to  the  Christians,  many  of 
whom  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death.  Some  were 
covered  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  dogs,  and  others  were  smeared  with 
combustibles  and  burned  by  night  in  the  im- 
perial gardens,  while  the  emperor  drove  his 
chariot  by  the  light  of  the  flames.  The  tyrant 
was  liberal  to  the  sufferers  by  the  conflagra- 
tion, and  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  built  a 
much  finer  one  on  a  different  plan,  one  of  its 
most  striking  features  being  a  vast  palace  for 
himself  which  was  called  "  the  golden  house;" 
but  he  defrayed  the  expense  by  robbery  and 
extortion.  The  discovery  of  a  conspiracy 
against  him  served  to  develop  his  ferocity.  G. 
Calpurnius  Piso,  Plautius  Lateranus,  the  poet 
Lucan,  and  Seneca  were  put  to  death  for  com- 
plicity in  it.  The  senate  was  induced  to  re- 
ceive the  intelligence  of  their  fate  as  the  news 
of  a  great  victory,  and  the  infamous  Tigellinus, 
the  emperor's  principal  instrument,  was  de- 
creed triumphal  honors.  Having  killed  Pop- 
pssa  by  a  kick  when  she  was  with  child,  Nero 
now  proposed  to  marry  Antonia,  his  sister  by 
adoption,  and  on  her  refusal  ordered  her  to  be 
put  to  death.  He  then  bestowed  his  hand  upon 
Statilia  Messalina,  whose  husband  Vestinns  he 
had  assassinated  for  marrying  Messalina  after 
the  emperor  had  cohabited  with  her.  The  jurist 
Longinus  was  exiled,  and  the  most  virtuous 
citizens,  among  whom  were  Thrasea  Psetus  and 
Barea  ooranus,  were  put  to  death.  In  the 
midst  of  these  executions,  Nero's  highest  am- 
bition seemed  to  be  to  excel  in  the  games  of 
the  circus.  He  visited  Greece  to  display  his 
skill  as  a  musician  and  charioteer,  and  the 
Olympic  games  were  delayed  two  years  (from 
65  to  67)  that  he  might  be  present  at  them. 
At  the  Isthmian  games  he  ordered  the  death 
of  a  singer  whose  voice  overpowered  his  own. 
He  returned  to  Borne  as  a  conqueror,  entering 
the  city  through  a  breach  in  the  wall,  riding  in 
the  chariot  of  Augustus,  with  a  musician  by  his 
side,  and  the  1,800  crowns  which  he  had  won 
at  the  games  displayed  as  the  trophies  of  his 
expedition.  He  had  already  appeared  upon  the 
stage  in  Borne  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  and 
chariot  racing,  music,  and  every  frivolous 
amusement  now  engrossed  his  time.  But  in 
the  meanwhile  a  formidable  insurrection  was 
preparing.  It  broke  out  in  Gaul,  under  Julius 
vindex,  governor  of  Celtica,  who  raised  an 
army  and  offered  the  purple  to  Galba,  then  gov- 
ernor of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.    Galba  so- 
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oeptod  the  flattering  proposal,  but  the  troops  of 
Vindex  were  defeated  before  Vesontio  (Besan- 
con),  and  their  general  was  killed.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  Galba  would  have  yielded,  bnt 
in  the  meanwhile  Nero,  who  had  reluctantly 
left  his  extravagances  in  Naples  to  assume  the 
consulship  alone  at  the  capital,  was  deserted  by 
the  praetorian  guard,  condemned  to  death  by 
the  senate,  and  forced  to  flee  to  the  house  of  one 
of  his  creatures  in  the  suburbs.  Here,  after 
spending  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  irresolution 
the  night  and  part  of  the  next  day,  he  com- 
mitted suicide,  and  died  in  the  presence  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  come  to  seize  him.  His  corpse 
received  an  honorable  burial  from  his  concu- 
bine Acte  and  two  of  his  nurses. — The  military 
events  of  Nero's  reign  were  upon  the  whole 
glorious  to  the  Roman  arms.  In  Armenia, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Parthians,  a 
war  commenced  in  58,  and  was  terminated  in 
60  by  Domitius  Oorbulo,  who  destroyed  Ar- 
taxata,  the  capital,  and  captured  the  city  of 
Tigranocerta,  thus  rendering  the  Romans  mas- 
ters  of  the  whole  country.  Tiridates,  the  king 
who  had  been  set  up  there  by  the  Parthians, 
subsequently  renewed  the  struggle,  and  after 
temporary  successes  was  compelled  to  submit 
and  go  in  person  to  Rome  to  do  homage  for 
his  kingdom.  Nero,  however,  soon  afterward 
condemned  Oorbulo  to  death,  a  sentence  which 
the  old  soldier  anticipated  by  suicide.  In  61 
a  great  rising  in  Britain  under  Boadicea  was 
put  down  by  Suetonius  Paulinus.  A  revolt 
also  broke  out  in  Judaea,  and  Vespasian  was 
sent  to  suppress  it ;  but  the  history  of  this  war, 
which  terminated  with  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  belongs  rather  to  subsequent 


ERO,  Claudius.    See  Claudius  Nbbo. 

NERO,  Claudius  Dbusus.    See  Dbusus. 

NERO,  Claudius  Tibbbius.  See  Claudius 
Tibbbius  Nero. 

NERO  GERMANIOUS,  Tibbbius  Claudius 
Dbusus.    See  Claudius  I. 

NERTCHINSK,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  its 
own  name  in  Eastern  Siberia,  about  560  m.  E. 
by  N.  from  Irkootsk ;  pop.  of  the  circle  about 
120,000,  and  of  the  town  6,000.  The  military 
post  of  Nertchinsk  commands  the  frontier  of 
China.  The  oircle  of  Nertchinsk  is  generally 
mountainous,  but  the  town  is  situated  on  low 
ground,  and  is  often  subjected  to  inundation. 
Its  general  appearance  is  unattractive,  and 
most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood.  It  con- 
tains several  churches  and  schools,  and  derives 
great  advantages  from  its  extensive  fur  trade. 
—The  celebrated  Nertchinsk  government  mines 
are  situated  upward  of  100  m.  from  the  town, 
in  the  Nertchinskoi  mountains.  More  than 
4,000  persons  were  in  former  years  employed 
in  the  silver  mines  alone.  The  total  number 
of  the  convicts  sentenced  to  labor  in  the  mines 
of  the  empire  in  1866  was  1,574,  a  portion  of 
whom  are  employed  in  working  the  gold  mines 
at  Nertchinsk,  where  their  condition  is  said  to 
be  deplorable  and  attended  with  the  greatest 


sufferings.  The  working  of  the  lead  and  silver 
mines  was  stopped  in  1848;  the  ore  at  Ner- 
tchinsk as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Siberia  con- 
tained, according  to  official  investigation,  9.7  oz. 
of  silver  and  about  168  lbs.  of  lead  to  the  ton. 
There  are  also  mines  of  tin,  cinnabar,  and  zinc 
in  the  circle  of  Nertchinsk,  but  they  are  not 
much  worked  on  account  of  their  remote  situa- 
tion and  indifferent  character.  This  circle  is 
almost  die  only  one  of  Russian  Asia  in  which 
new  discoveries  of  gold  have  been  made 
since  1846,  chiefly  among  the  affluents  of  the 
river  Shilka;  and  the  produce  rapidly  increas- 
ed from  that  time  until  1850,  but  has  since 
been  decreasing.  The  gold  extracted  in  1866 
amounted  to  2,878  lbs.  6  oz.  6  dwt.,  and  the 
silver  to  1,866  lbs.  11  oz.  The  report  of  1867 
mentions' no  yield  of  gold  at  all,  and  only  7  lbs. 
7  oz.  5  dwt.  of  silver.  The  yield  of  auriferous 
sands  is  said  to  be  diminishing,  and  the  old 
deposits  are  exhausted,  while  the  spirit  of  min- 
ing enterprise  has  to  some  extent  subsided.  A 
small  village  (Nertchinskoi  Zavod)  has  sprung 
up  in  the  mining  distriot,  which  contains  about 
800  houses  for  the  use  of  the  mining  popula- 
tion. Several  naphtha  baths  exist  in  the  oircle 
similar  to  those  in  Taurida. — Middendorff,  of 
the  Russian  academy,  on  his  tour  of  exploration 
in  1845,  crossed  the  Chinese  frontier  and  dis- 
covered that  the  Russian  government  errone- 
ously regarded  the  Stanovoi  mountains  as  their 
boundary  toward  China,  the  Chinese  them- 
selves having  erected  boundary  posts  in  a  much 
more  southerly  direction,  and  among  the  left 
affluents  of  the  Amoor,  and  that  thus  a  great 
extent  of  territory  would  accrue  to  Russia  be- 
side the  outlet  into  the  Pacific.  Capt.  Achte 
was  subsequently  employed  in  acting  upon  this 
discovery  of  Middendorff,  which  eventually  re- 
sulted in  the  acquisition  by  Russia  of  the  whole 
left  bank  of  the  Amoor. 

NERVA,  Mabous  Cocobtus,  the  18th  Roman 
emperor,  born  probably  in  Narnia,  Umbria, 
A.  V.  82,  died  in  fcome,  Jan.  27,  98.  He  was 
twice  consul  before  his  accession  to  the  pur- 
ple, in  71  with  Vespasian,  and  in  90  with 
Domitian.  On  the  assassination  of  Domitian, 
in  Sept.  96,  Nerva  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  people  and  soldiers.  He  discontinued 
Domitian's  prosecutions  for  treason,  discoun- 
tenanced informers,  permitted  exiles  to  return, 
purchased  land  and  distributed  it  among  the 
poor  plebeians,  and  made  occasional  donations 
of  money  and  corn.  By  suppressing  many  of 
the  public  shows  and  festivals,  and  diminishing 
the  expense  of  such  as  were  tolerated,  he  econ- 
omized die  revenue,  and  increased  the  resources 
of  his  empire.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  a  descendant  of  the  triumvir 
Crassus.  Its  existence  was  however  discovered 
in  time ;  but  Nerva  having  sworn,  when  accept- 
ing office,  that  no  senator  should  suffer  death 
under  his  rule,  the  leader  was  only  banished  to 
Tarentum  ana  the  inferior  conspirators  were 
pardoned. 
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NERVAL,  GiBABD  db.     See  G£rabi>  de 

NSBYAL. 

NERVIL  an  ancient  people,  who  were  re- 
garded as  the  most  savage  of  the  tribes  of  Gal- 
lia Belgica,  They  had  their  capital  at  Bagacum 
(Bavai),  and  their  territory  bordered  on  the 
possessions  of  the  Atrebates,  Veromandui,  and 
Ambiani.  It  was  consequently  included  in 
what  was  afterward  the  diocese  of  Cambrai, 
Oambrai  or  Camaracum  being  one  of  their 
towns.  They  claimed  a  Germanic  origin,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  determine  whether 
they  were  Germans  or  not.  Their  country 
was  defended  against  cavalry  by  an  almost  im- 
penetrable quickset  hedge,  which  Offisar  says 
a  man  could  not  see  through.  They  joined 
the  Belgian  confederacy  against  the  jlomans, 
and  under  Boduognatus  fought  a  great  battle 
with  Caesar  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabis  or  Sambre 
(57  B.  0.),  in  which  their  name  and  nation 
were  nearly  destroyed.  Their  chief  men  were 
reduced  from  600  to  8,  and  their  army  from 
60,000  to  500.  Nevertheless,  in  54  B.  0.  they 
joined  with  the  Eburones  in  an  attack  on  the 
camp  of  Q.  Oicero,  who  had  his  winter  quarters 
in  their  territory,  and  in  the  following  year 
were  again  defeated  by  the  Romans  and  forced 
to  come  to  terms. 

NERVOUS  8YSTEM.  The  most  important 
and  remarkable  characteristic  that  distinguishes 
the  physical  organization  of  animals  from  that 
of  plants,  is  the  existence  in  the  former  of  a 
peculiar  tissue  or  substance  called  nerve.  The 
special  endowment  of  this  substance  is  what  is 
termed  sensibility,  or  that  faculty  by  which  an 
animal  is  capable  of  receiving  impressions  from 
external  objects,  and  by  which  consequently  it 
is  brought  into  relation  with  the  surrounding 
world.  In  most  animals  this  tissue  is  so  dis- 
posed as  to  form  a  distinct  and  complete  appa- 
ratus called  the  nervous  system.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  system  is  always  in  direct  relation 
to  the  complexity  of  the  physical  organization 
and  the  degree  of  physical  endowment.  In 
the  lowest  forms  of  animal  creation  the  exist- 
ence of  nervous  matter  is  as  yet  undemonstrat- 
ed,  but  it  is  presumed  by  some  physiologists 
that  it  exists  in  the  form  of  molecular  matter 
diffused  through  the  body  of  the  animal.  The 
tissue  out  of  which  the  nervous  system  is  con- 
structed presents  two  varieties,  described  by 
anatomists  as  the  white  or  fibrous  matter,  and 
the  gray,  cineritious,  or  vesicular  matter.  The 
white  matter  is  developed  in  the  form  of 
fibres  or  filaments,  bound  together  in  fasciculi 
or  bundles,  which  constitute  what  are  called 
nerves ;  their  function  is  internunoial  or  con- 
ducting. The  gray  matter  is  accumulated  in 
masses  called  centres  or  ganglia;  their  office 
is  dynamic,  originating  the  so  called  nervous 
force.  (For  a  more  particular  description  of 
the  microscopical  anatomy  and  chemical  anal- 
ysis of  nerve  tissue,  see  Brain.) — Examining 
the  nervous  system  in  its  comparative  develop- 
ment in  the  animal  creation,  we  find  four  prin- 
cipal types  exhibited  in  the  four  great  classes 


radiata,  mollusoa,  articulata,  and  vertebrata. 
We  will  briefly  examine  these  in  succession. 
1.  Nervous  System  of  Badiata.  In  this  class 
we  find  the  simplest  form  of  nervous  system, 
and  one  which  corresponds  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  physical  organization,  the  animal  being 
formed  by  a  series  of  similar  parts.  Thus  in 
the  asterias  or  5-rayed  star  fish  we  have  a  chain 
of  5  ganglia  surrounding  the  central  mafia,  or 
body  which  contains  the  mouth  and  digestive 
cavity.  These  ganglia  are  united  to  each  other 
by  nervous  arcs  called  commissures,  and  each 
sends  into  the  ray  or  limb  opposite  to  which  it 
is  placed  nervous  prolongations.  2.  Nerunts 
System  of  Mollusca.  In  these  animals  we  have 
several  separate  and  distinct  organs,  such  as  a 
digestive  apparatus,  a  liver,  gills,  ovaries  and 
testicles,  the  male  and  female  function  coexist- 
ing in  the  same  animal ;  we  have  beside  a  mus- 
cular mantle  and  a  foot  or  organ  of  locomotion. 
The  necessities  of  this  physical  organization  are 
met  by  a  corresponding  arrangement  of  the 
nervous  system.  Thus  in  aplysia  there  is  an 
anterior  or  cerebral  ganglion  resulting  from 
the  junction  of  two  above  the  oesophagus ;  this 
ganglion  represents  the  brain,  and  is  doubtless 
connected  with  whatever  sensitive  or  volitional 
endowment  the  animal  possesses.  From  this 
small  nerves  pass  to  form  the  pharyngeal 
ganglion,  which  supplies  innervation  to  the 
digestive  apparatus ;  from  this  two  nerves  pass 
backward  to  form  the  pedal  ganglion,  which 
also  gives  nerves  to  supply  the  mantle ;  and  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  body  there  is  an  addi- 
tional ganglion,  called  the  branchial,  the  nerves 
of  whioh  are  distributed  to  the  gills.  8.  JRer- 
tous  System  of  Articulata.  In  this  class  we 
observe  that  the  body  is  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  similar  segments,  of  which  the  an- 
terior, called  the  head,  presents  the  greatest 
development.  The  nervous  system  in  this 
class  corresponds  to  their  anatomical  structure. 
Thus  in  the  common  centipede  or  ecolopendra, 
the  nervous  system  consists  in  two  nervous 
cords  running  along  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
animal,  and  presenting  opposite  to  each  articu- 
lation ganglionic  enlargements;  these  ganglia 
send  off  lateral  prolongations,  which  unite  with 
each  other  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  body, 
forming  a  series  of  circular  commissures.  At 
the  head  there  is  a  ganglion  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  lateral  prolongations  from  the 
mfra-cesophageal  ganglia,  called  the  supra- 
cesophageal  ganglion,  and  from  this  ring  or 
collar  arise  the  optic  nerves  and  the  other 
nerves  that  are  distributed  about  the  head.  In 
insects  we  find  a  somewhat  more  complicated 
arrangement  of  the  same  type  of  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  one  which  presents  very  important 
analogies  to  the  nervous  system  of  the  verte- 
brata. It  consists  in  a  ganglionic  nervous 
oord,  but  the  ganglia  are  arranged  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  anatomical  division  of  the 
animal  into  three  distinct  cavities,  the  head, 
chest,  and  abdomen.  In  the  head  we  have  the 
ganglia  presiding  over  the  functions  of  special 
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sense,  prehension,  and  mastication;   in  the 
chest  those  that  control  respiration  and  the 
locomotive  organs,  the  legs  and  wings ;  and  in 
the  abdomen  those  that  are  connected  with  the 
digestive  and  reproductive  functions.    4.  Ner- 
vous System  of  Vertebrata.    The  nervous  sys- 
tem, as  we  find  it  developed  in  the  mamma- 
lia, the  last  and  highest  class  of  the  vertebra- 
ta, consists  of  an  axis  of  nerve  matter,  called 
the  oerebro-spinal  axis,  which  is  enclosed  in 
the  cavities  of  the  cranium  and  spinal  canal. 
This  axis  is  constituted  of  ganglia  and  of  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  commissures,  and  gives 
off  nerves  which  are  distributed  to  the  organs 
of  sense,  sensation,  and  motion.    This  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  however,  with  its  centres,  commis- 
sures, and  nerves,  forms  but  one  portion  of  the 
nervous  system  in  the  vertebrata,  that  which 
presides  over  the  purely  animal  functions  of 
locomotion,  respiration,  sensation,  and  intelli- 
gence.   A  separate  and  distinct  system,  called 
the  ganglionic  or  sympathetic,  controls  the  func- 
tions of  organic  or  vegetative  life ;  its  centres 
are  located  in  the  visoeral  cavities  of  the  body ; 
they  are  connected  with  each  other  by  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  commissures,  and  send 
filaments   to  all  the  viscera.    The   cerebro- 
spinal axis,  as  it  is  developed  in  man,  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows.  The  principal  gan- 
glion is  placed  at  the  superior  extremity  of  the 
axis,  and  is  called  the  brain  or  encephalon. 
This  is  enclosed  in  the  cavity  of  the  oranium, 
and  is  enveloped  by  three  membranes,  the 
dura  mater,  the   arachnoid,  and  pia  mater. 
The  encephalon  is  constituted  of  a  series  of 
ganglia  connected  with  each  other,  and  desig- 
nated, counting  from  before  backward,  as :  1, 
the  olfactory  ganglia ;  2,  the  cerebrum  or  hemi- 
spheres; 8,  the  corpora  striata;  4,  the  optic 
thalami;   5,  the  tubercula  quadrigemma ;   6, 
the  cerebellum ;  7,  the  ganglion  of  the  tuber  an- 
nulare ;  and  8,  the  ganglion  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata.   The  cerebrum  and  the  oerebellum  pre- 
sent a  convoluted  surface ;  the  others  are  smooth 
and  irregularly  rounded.    The  superior  aspect 
of  the  brain  presents  a  deep  longitudinal  fissure, 
which  divides  the  cerebrum  into  two  lateral 
halves,  called  the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  these 
hemispheres,  however,  are  united  at  their  base 
by  a  long  commissure,  designated  as  the  corpus 
eallosum.    Upon  its  inferior  surface  each  hemi- 
sphere is  seen  to  be  divided  into  an  anterior, 
middle,  and  posterior  lobe.    The  remainder  or 
the  axis,  called  the  spinal  cord,  is  a  cylinder  of 
nerve  matter,  extending  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  vertebral  canal,  where  it  is  en- 
veloped by  prolongation  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain.    Upon  the  anterior  and  posterior 
aspects  of  this  cord  are  two  longitudinal  fissures, 
which  indicate  the  two  lateral  halves  of  which 
tiiis  organ  is  composed.    From  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  there  arise  44  pairs  of  nerves,  per- 
fectly symmetrical  in  their  courses  and  distri- 
bution.  These  nerves  are  distinguished  as  cra- 
nial and  spinal.    The  cranial  nerves,  of  which 
there  are  12  pairs,  are  distributed  mainly  to 


the  organs  of  sense,  and  those  of  voice  and 
speech;  they  emerge  from  the  skull  by  the 
several  openings  at  its  base.  The  spinal  nerves, 
of  which  there  are  82  pairs,  arise  from  the  cord 
by  two  roots,  one  from  the  anterior,  and  the 
other  from  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord. 
They  escape  from  the  canal  through  the  inter- 
vertebral openings,  and  are  distributed  princi- 
pally to  the  voluntary  muscles  and  the  integ- 
uments of  the  neck,  body,  and  extremities. 
The  oerebro-spinal  axis,  or  the  nervous  system 
of  animal  life,  as  it  is  called  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  sympathetic  system,  or  that  of  or- 
ganic life,  presents  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
several  classes  of  vertebrata  which  deserve  to 
be  briefly  mentioned.  As  we  descend  in  the  se- 
ries of  vertebrate  animals,  we  are  struck  with 
the  difference  in  the  relative  size  and  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  The 
annexed  table  will  show  the  proportion  which 
the  one  bears  to  the  other  in  weight  in  the 
four  classes : 


ClSM. 

Spaetaa. 

Proportion  of 

fatal*     to   -plMl 
"™          marrow. 

Places 

I/Mnprey...,,. 

100       :      760 

Beptilia 

Triton... 

100      :     180 

AYe5 *.... 

Pigeon 

100       :       80 

Mftmnr^Ua, 

Moose. 

100       :       2S 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  body  and  brain  in  the  same  classes : 

Ctaaa. 

Spades. 

fatal*     to      body. 

Pisces 

Lamprey 

100     :     142.600 

BeptiliA 

Turtle. 

100     :    454.500 

Aves 

Pigeon 

100    :       9.100 

Mammalia. 

Mouse 

100    :       8.500 

This  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  brain  in  the 
lower  vertebrata  is  observed  chiefly  in  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  the  centres  of  instinct 
and  intelligence.  A  few  words  will  describe 
some  of  the  more  important  anatomical  differ- 
ences in  the  oerebro-spinal  axes  of  the  three 
lower  classes  of  vertebrata.  The  brain  of 
birds  presents  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  and 
is  composed  of  6  masses,  viz.,  beginning  ante- 
riorly, the  two  lateral  hemispheres,  the  optio 
tubercles,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. The  cerebellum  is  compressed  later- 
ally and  convoluted  transversely.  The  brain 
of  birds  has  in  common  with  reptiles  and  fishes 
certain  peculiarities  never  observed  in  the  brain 
of  mammalia.  They  are:  1,  the  absence  of 
the  corpus  eallosum  or  broad  commissure  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres;  2,  the  separation 
of  the  optic  tubercles  with  the  hemispheres; 
and  8,  the  existence  of  two  ventricles  in  the 
optic  tubercles.  In  reptiles,  as  in  birds,  the 
brain  is  without  convolutions.  The  optic  tu- 
bercles, however,  instead  of  being  smaller,  are 
larger  than  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and 
placed  as  usual  behind  them.  The  cerebellum 
is  behind  the  optic  tubercles,  and  is  generally 
small.  The  olfactory  nerves  are  apparently 
continuous  with  the  anterior  or  cerebral  gan- 
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glia.  The  brain  of  fishes  is  composed  of  lobes 
placed  one  behind  the  other  so  as  to  form  a 
'sort  of  knotted  cord.  The  optic  tubercles, 
called  also  tubereula  quadrigemina,  and  the 
cerebellum,  are  placed  behind  the  cerebral 
ganglia,  and  are  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
latter  than  in  reptiles.  The  spinal  cord  differs 
essentially  in  the  different  classes  of  vertebrata 
only  in  the  number  of  pairs  of  nerves  which 
arise  from  it,  this  number  being  always  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  the  vertebra. — Function* 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  Nervous  System*  The 
first  question  that  meets  us  in  this  inquiry  is : 
What  are  the  vital  endowments  of  nerves  and 
nervous  centres!  When  we  expose  and  irritate 
a  nerve  by  chemical,  mechanical,  or  electrical 
stimulus,  we  observe  no  visible  change  in  the 
nerve  itself,  but  we  produce  indications  of  pain 
and  contraction  of  the  muscles  to  which  the 
nerve  is  distributed.  We  infer  therefore  from 
the  effects  of  the  irritation  that  it  has  produced 
some  change  in  the  nerve,  or  excited  in  it  some 
vital  endowment.  This  change  has  been  com* 
pared  to  that  wrought  in  a  piece  of  malleable 
iron  by  the  galvanic  current ;  and  the  analogy 
has  suggested  the  term  polarity  or  polar  force, 
as  applicable  to  the  condition  produced  in 
nerves  by  the  application  of  stimuli.  This 
property  of  nerves,  by  which  they  respond  to 
external  irritation,  producing  pain  or  muscular 
contraction,  is  called  irritability ;  and  one  of 
its  most  remarkable  characteristics  is  the  in- 
stantaneousness  with  which  the  effect  follows 
the  irritation.  This  irritability  or  nervous 
force,  as  it  is  also  called,  can  be  excited  at  the 
centres  and  extremities  as  well  as  in  the  course 
of  the  nerves.  The  effects  of  irritation  vary 
considerably,  however,  in  different  parts  of  the 
nervous  system;  thus  there  are  certain  ganglia, 
as  for  example  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  which 
may  be  irritated  without  exciting  pain  or  mus- 
cular contraction.  Considerable  portions  of 
these  hemispheres  are  sometimes  removed  by 
accident  or  operation  without  producing  any 
appreciable  effect ;  the  reason  of  this  is,  that 
these  ganglia  have  no  direct  connection  with 
the  muscular  system,  and  are  not  sensitive. 
There  are  other  ganglia  and  nerves,  moreover, 
the  irritation  of  which  produces  effects  that 
are  entirely  peculiar  to  themselves.  Thus,  ir- 
ritation of  the  optio  tubercles  or  nerves  causes 
the  sensation  of  light,  irritation  of  the  auditory 
nerve  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  sound,  and 
irritation  of  the  olfactory  and  gustatory  nerves 
to  those  of  smell  and  taste.  This  difference  in 
the  effects  produced  by  the  irritation  of  differ- 
ent nerves  is  the  basis  of  a  division  of  the 
nerves  into :  1,  motor  nerves,  or  those  in  which 
irritation  produces  muscular  contraction;  2, 
sensitive  nerves,  or  nerves  of  common  sensa- 
tion, in  which  irritation  is  followed  by  an 
agreeable  or  painful  feeling,  according  to  the 
nature  or  degree  of  the  stimulation ;  and  8, 
nerves  of  special  sense,  in  which  irritation  ex- 
cites the  peculiar  sensations  of  light,  sound, 
taste,  <fec.    Many  sensitive  nerves  arise  from 


nervous  centres  in  such  close  proximity  to  mo- 
tor nerves,  that  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  for- 
mer will  react  upon  the  latter,  and  produce 
not  only  a  direct  sensation,  but  what  is  techni- 
cally called  a  reflex  action.  This  property  of 
reflection  was  supposed  by  Marshall  Hall  to  re- 
side in  special  nerves  which  possessed  both  an 
incident  and  a  reflected  fibre,  or,  as  they  are 
called,  an  afferent  sensitive  nerve  leading  to 
the  centre,  and  an  efferent  motor  nerve  coming 
from  the  centre ;  these  nerves  he  styled  excito- 
motory.  Probably  the  majority  of  all  the 
nerves  in  the  body  are  compound  in  their  con- 
stitution ;  i.  «.,  they  are  formed  of  sensitive 
and  motor  filaments  combined  in  the  same 
sheath,  or  fibrous  covering,  called  the  neuro- 
lemma. There  is  no  appreciable  difference  in 
the  structure  of  sensitive  and  motor  nerves. 
The  difference  in  their  endowments  can  only 
be  ascribed,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, to  the  different  nature  of  their  central 
or  peripheral  connections.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  whatever  part  of  a  sensitive  nerve  be 
irritated,  whether  it  be  the  centre,  the  middle, 
or  the  extremity,  the  same  sensation  will  be 
produced.  There  are  many  familiar  illustra- 
tions of  this  fact.  For  years  after  the  amputa- 
tion of  limbs,  patients  will  experience  the  sen- 
sation of  fingers  and  toes ;  and  when  the  trunk 
of  a  nerve  is  irritated,  they  will  complain  of 

Eains  or  tingling  in  the  extremities.  The  same 
iw  applies  to  nerves  of  special  sense.  Ordi- 
narily their  peculiar  irritability  is  excited  by 
stimuli  applied  to  the  periphery  or  ultimate 
distribution  of  the  fibres ;  but  occasionally,  in 
consequence  of  disease,  we  have  these  special 
sensations  caused  by  stimulation  applied  at  the 
centre  or  origin  of  the  nerves.  Thus,  the  cir- 
culation in  the  brain  of  a  diseased  blood,  or 
the  existence  of  tumors  or  other  local  disease 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  centres  of  the  nerves 
of  special  sense,  gives  rise  to  optical  illusions, 
singular  noises,  disagreeable  odors,  &c.  The 
stimuli  that  excite  the  nervous  force  or  irrita- 
bility are  of  two  kinds,  physical  and  mentaL 
Physical  stimuli  embrace  all  external  excitants 
of  whatever  nature — light,  heat,  sound,  odor, 
and  every  variety  of  chemical,  mechanical,  and 
galvanic  irritant.  Mental  stimuli  result  from 
the  exercise  of  the  will  and  thought.  In  all 
voluntary  movements  the  mind  is  the  direct 
stimulus  of  the  motor  nerve ;  and  in  certain 
deranged  states  of  the  nervous  system,  as  in 
hysteria,  the  mind  also  seems  to  affect  directly 
the  nerves  of  sensation  so  as  to  excite  pain. 
Motor  nerves  are  never  directly  excited  by 
physical  stimuli.  The  latter  act  always  on 
motor  nerves  through  the  medium  of  sensitive 
nerves,  and,  as  before  stated,  the  actions  so 
produced  are  termed  reflex  actions.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  physical  stimuli,  and  the 
one  most  analogous  m  its  effects  to  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  will,  is  galvanism.  The  effect  of 
this  stimulus  is  muscular  contraction,  and  there 
are  certain  peculiarities  in  its  mode  of  action 
worthy  of  mention.    1.  If  the  current  is  made 
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to  oroes  a  nerve  at  right  angles  to  it,  no  effect 
is  produced ;  but  if  it  be  made  to  pass  along 
the  fibre,  for   the   smallest   fraction   of  an 
inch,  it  will  excite  more  or  less  violent  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  to  which  the  nerve 
is  distributed.    2.  These  contractions  occnr  at 
the  moment  of  making  and  breaking  the  cur- 
rent, and  not  while  it  is  passing.    8.  When 
the  current  is  made  to  pass  from  the  centre  to- 
ward the  periphery,  it  is  called  the  direct  cur- 
rent; when  from  the  periphery  toward  the 
centre,  the  inverse  current;  and  it  is  observed 
that  contractions  occur  at  the  moment  of  mak- 
ing the  direct  current,  and  at  that  of  break- 
ing the  reverse.    4.  Continuance  of  the  direct 
current  exhausts  the  power  of  the  nerve,  but 
the  reversal  of  the  current  will  restore  it; 
hence  the  value  of  the  interrupted  current,  ob- 
tained from  the  electro-magnetic  machines,  as 
a  remedial  agent. — Nature  of  Nervous  Force. 
We  can  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  nervous  force 
only  by  its  effects.    The  muscular  contraction 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  a  nerve  is  due  to  the 
development  of  a  peculiar  vital  force  in  the 
nerve  structure,  which  is  unlike  any  of  the 
known  physical  forces.    It  bears  certain  analo- 
gies to  electricity,  and  by  some  authors  has 
been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  it.    The  rea- 
sons for  this  supposition  are:  1,  the  identity 
of  their  effects  on  muscular  fibre ;  2,  the  rapid- 
ity of  their  action  without  producing  any  ap- 
preciable effect  on  the  parts  between  the  point 
of  irritation  and  the  point  affected ;  8,  the  ex- 
treme sensibility  of  nerve  to  the  electric  cur- 
rent ;  and  4,  the  phenomena  of  electrical  fishes. 
None  of  these  reasons  are  sufficient  to  establish 
the  identity  of  the  nervous  and  electrical  forces, 
while  the  experiments  of  Longet,  Matteucci, 
Prevost,  Dumas,  and  others,  showing  that  the 
most  delicate  tests  can  detect  no  galvanic  cur- 
rent in  the  nerves,  and  that  they  are  inferior 
to  some  other  substances  as  conductors,  prove 
conclusively  that  they  are  essentially  distinct 
and  different  forces.    With  regard  to  the  in- 
disputable electrical  phenomena  that  are  ob- 
served in  the  torpedo  and  gymnotus,  it  is  well 
ascertained  that  they  depend  on  the  existence 
in  these  animals  of  a  special  organ  which  gen- 
erates electricity.    The  function  of  nerves,  as 
has  been    remarked,  is  internuncio!      They 
possess  only  limited  oapacity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  nervous  force.    Their  office  seems  to 
be  to  conduct  sensations -from  the  periphery  to 
the  centre,  and  impulses  from  the  centre  to  the 
periphery.    Their  connection  with  a  centre  is 
essential  for  the  exercise  of  mental  stimulus  or 
the  appreciation  of  external  impressions.    The 
determination  of  the  sensitive  or  motor  char- 
acter of  a  nerve  is  effected  by  direct  experi- 
ment on  living  animals,  and  by  the  effects  of 
disease  or  injury  of  the  nerves.    The  function 
of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  which  supply 
the  larger  part  of  the  body,  was  discovered  in 
1811  by  Sir  Charles  Bell.    He  experimented 
on  young  rabbits  by  removing  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  spinal  column.    "  On  laying  bare," 


he  says,  "the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  1 
found  that  I  could  cut  across  the  posterior  fas- 
ciculus of  nerves,  which  took  its  origin  from  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  without 
convulsing  the  muscles  of  the  back ;  but  that  on 
touching  the  anterior  fasciculus  with  the  point 
of  the  knife,  the  muscles  of  the  back  were  im- 
mediately convulsed."  These  experiments  have 
been  repeated  by  numerous  observers,  and  the 
conclusion  is  established  that  the  anterior  root 
of  each  spinal  nerve  is  motor  and  the  posterior 
sensitive.  (For  a  description  of  the  functions  of 
the  encephalic  nervous  centres  and  the  cranial 
nerves,  see  Brain.) — Functions  of  the  Spinal 
Cord.  The  spinal  cord  consists  of  two  anterior 
and  two  posterior  columns  made  up  of  longi- 
tudinal nerve  fibres.  Each  pair  of  columns  en- 
closes a  crescentio  mass  of  gray  vesicular  nerve 
matter.  Some  of  the  fibres  originate  from  the 
gray  matter  within  the  cord,  while  others  ex- 
tend through  the  entire  length  of  the  cord  and 
are  connected  with  the  brain.  The  discovery 
of  the  separate  function  of  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  was  the  first  step  in  unravelling 
the  important  offices  of  the  spinal  cord.  Ex- 
periments on  living  animals  have  established 
the  following  points  in  its  physiology :  1.  That 
the  anterior  and  posterior  columns  of  the  cord 
correspond  in  their  function  to  the  anterior 
and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  for 
when  the  anterior  column  is  divided,  the  power 
of  voluntary  motion  is  lost  in  the  parts  below 
the  point  of  division,  but  sensation  remains ;  and 
when  the  posterior  column  is  divided,  the  an- 
terior remaining  intact,  sensation  is  lost  below 
the  point  of  division,  but  voluntary  motion  re- 
mains perfect.  2.  When  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior columns  are  both  divided,  it  is  found 
that  irritation  of  the  portion  of  the  anterior 
column  attached  to  the  brain  produces  no 
effect,  while  irritation  of  the  lower  segment 
causes  convulsive  action,  showing  that  in  the 
anterior  column  the  nervous  force  travels  from 
within  outward  and  not  from  without  inward. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  portion  of  the 
posterior  column  attached  to  the  brain  is  irri- 
tated, pain  is  produced,  while  irritation  of  the 
portion  below  the  division  causes  no  pain, 
showing  that  in  the  posterior  column  the  ner- 
vous force  travels  from  without  inward  and 
not  from  within  outward.  8.  The  motor 
nerves  derived  from  the  right  side  of  the  body 
enter  the  right  anterior  column,  and  pass  up 
the  cord  on  the  same  side  until  they  reach  the 
medulla  oblongata,  where  they  cross  over  to 
the  left  side ;  the  same  course  is  followed  by  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  opposite  side,  which  pass 
up  the  left  anterior  column  till  they  reach  the 
medulla,  when  they  cross  to  the  right  side. 
This  crossing  of  the  motor  nerves  in  the  an- 
terior columns  of  the  medulla  is  termed  decus- 
sation. The  consequence  of  this  arrangement 
is,  that  when  any  injury  is  inflicted  on  the 
right  half  of  the  anterior  column  below  the 
medulla,  the  paralysis  is  on  the  same  side ;  but 
when  the  injury  is  above  the  point  at  which 
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decussation  commences,  the  paralysis  will  be 
on  the  opposite  side.  4.  Recent  experiments 
by  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  show  that  there  is  a 
crossed  action  in  the  sensitive  as  well  as  in  the 
motor  fibres  of  the  cord.  The  decussation  of 
the  sensitive  fibres,  however,  exists  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  posterior  columns,  and 
not  in  the  medulla  alone,  as  in  the  anterior 
columns.  The  effect  of  this  is  shown  where 
one  half  of  the  posterior  column  of  the  spinal 
cord  of  a  dog  is  divided;  sensation  remains  on 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  body,  but  is  lost 
on  the  opposite  side. — Reflex  Action  of  the  Spi- 
nal Cora.  Thus  far  the  spinal  cord  has  been 
considered  as  a  bundle  of  sensitive  and  motor 
nerves  connecting  the  brain  with  the  muscles 
and  periphery  of  the  body ;  but  we  find  that 
the  central  portion  of  the  cord  contains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  gray  matter,  and  that  it 
possesses  in  consequence  the  capacity  of  a 
nervous  centre.  When  a  frog  has  been  decap- 
itated, sensation  and  volition  are  of  course  de- 
stroyed, the  communication  between  the  body 
and  the  centres  in  which  those  powers  reside 
being  cut  off;  but  it  will  be  found,  neverthe- 
less, that  irritation  of  either  lower  or  upper 
extremity  will  be  followed  by  contraction  on 
the  corresponding  side ;  and  when  the  irrita- 
tion is  excessive,  contractions  will  occur  in  all 
the  limbs,  These  phenomena,  which  are  due 
to  the  action  of  the  cord  as  a  nervous  centre, 
are  not  unfreauently  observed  as  a  consequence 
of  disease  or  injury  of  the  spinal  cord.  When- 
ever communication  is  cut  off  between  any 
portion  of  the  cord  and  the  brain  by  disease, 
such  as  softening,  or  by  fracture  of  the  spine, 
sensation  and  the  power  of  motion  are  lost  in 
the  parts  below  the  point  of  disease  or  injury ; 
but  involuntary  and  uncontrollable  contractions 
occur  in  response  to  any  irritation  applied  to 
the  surface,  such  as  tickling  of  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  a  draft  of  air,  or  the  application  of  the 
galvanic  current.  For  the  production  of  these 
-reflex  phenomena  it  is  necessary :  1,  that  the 
cord  be  in  a  state  of  integrity ;  and  2,  that  the 
continuity  of  the  spinal  nerves  be  unbroken. 
If  the  cord  be  broken  up  in  the  frog  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  needle  through  the  canal,  irritation  of 
the  extremities  will  produce  no  effect;  and  if 
the  sciatic  nerve,  for  example,  be  divided,  the 
cord  remaining  perfect,  no  contraction  can  be 
produced  on  the  side  of  the  division.  It  is  in- 
ferred then  from  direct  experiments  and  from 
the  evidence  furnished  by  disease  that  the 
spinal  cord  is  a  nervous  centre,  which  supplies 
innervation  to  the  muscular  and  cutaneous  sys- 
tems through  the  medium  of  sensitive  and 
motor  filaments;  the  sensitive  filaments  con- 
veying impressions  from  the  surface  to  the 
centre,  ana  the  motor  filaments  transmitting 
impulses  from  the  centre  to  the  surface. — Sym- 
pathetic or  Ganglionic  System.  This  system, 
whioh  is  sometimes  called  the  nervous  system 
of  organic  life,  consists  in  a  double  chain  of 
nervous  ganglia  occupying  the  visceral  cavities 
of  the  body,  and  extending  along  the  front 


and  sides  of  the  vertebral  column  from  its 
anterior  to  its  posterior  extremity.  There  are 
4  symmetrical  pairs  of  ganglia  in  the  head,  3 
pairs  in  the  neck,  10  pairs  in  the  chest,  an  ir- 
regular aggregation  of  ganglia  in  the  abdomen 
called  the  semilunar  ganglion,  and  5  pairs  in 
the  pelvis.  These  ganglia  are  all  connected 
with  each  other  by  transverse  and  longitudi- 
nal commissural  fibres,  and  they  send  off  some 
filaments  to  join  nerves  from  the  cerebrospi- 
nal system,  and  others  to  be  distributed  to  all 
the  viscera  which  are  concerned  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  organic  or  purely  vegetative  life.  The 
state  of  knowledge  concerning  the  special  prop- 
erties and  functions  of  the  sympathetic  system 
of  nerves  is  less  advanced  than  that  which 
relates  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  imperfect  knowledge  are,  the 
difficulties  of  experimenting  on  this  system 
from  the  peculiarities  of  its  situation,  and  the 
very  complex  connections  of  the  sympathetic 
and  cerebro-spinal  systems. — For  further  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  following  works :  Longet,  Anato- 
mic et  physiologic  du  systeme  neroeux  (1848); 
Mayo  "On  the  Nervous  System"  0842) ;  Car- 
penter's "Principles  of  Human  Physiology" 
(1846;  5th  ed.,  1855);  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology;'1  Todd  and  Bowman, 
"Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
Man"  (1850);  Dalton's  "Treatise  on  Human 
Physiology"  (New  York,  1859).— Nervous  Dis- 
eases are  properly  divided  into  the  functional 
and  structural  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  functional  diseases  are  those  in  which  there 
is  no  morbid  change  or  lesion  in  the  nerve  struc- 
tures to  account  for  the  symptoms;  they  mani- 
fest themselves  by  irregular,  depressed,  or  ex- 
alted conditions  of  the  processes  and  peculiar 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  viz.,  sense,  sen- 
sation, and  motion.  They  may  be  enumerated 
as  follows:  1.  The  numerous  varieties  of  neural- 
gia which  are  independent  of  disease  of  the 
nerves  or  their  centres.  (See  Neubaxgia.)  2. 
The  various  forms  of  insanity,  as  delirium, 
monomania,  dementia,  and  general  paralysis, 
where  no  morbid  change  occurs  in  the  brain  to 
account  for  the  symptoms.  8.  The  protean 
nervous  phenomena,  neuralgia,  paralysis  of  sen- 
sation and  motion,  convulsions,  and  the  various 
exhibitions  of  mental  and  moral  perversity, 
constituting  the  disease  known  as  hysteria. 
4.  Delirium  tremens,  that  derangement  of  the 
nervous  functions,  manifested  by  optical  illu- 
sions, hallucinations,  mania,  and  muscular  trem- 
bling, which  arises  from  exhaustion  of  the  ner- 
vous power  produced  by  prolonged  stimulation 
by  alcohol.  5.  Ohorea  or  8t.  Yitus's  dance, 
an  affection  occurring  generally  in  young  girls 
between  the  period  of  dentition  and  puberty, 
and  consisting  in  irregular  contractions  of  the 
voluntary  muscles.  This  disease  has  been 
graphically  termed  "  insanity  of  the  muscles." 
6.  The  convulsions  and  paralyses  that  occur  in 
infancy  and  childhood  from  the  irritation  of 
teething  or  from  gastric  and  intestinal  derange- 
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ments.     7.   Tetanus  or  locked-jaw,  a  rigid 
spasm  of  the  voluntary  muscles  arising  from 
an  exalted  state  of  the  reflex  function  of  the 
spinal  cord,  sometimes  spontaneous,  but  more 
often  the  result  of  lacerated  wounds.    Hydro- 
phobia may  be  included  under  this  head,  inas- 
much as  no  traces  of  organic  change  are  dis- 
coverable in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  to  ac- 
count for  its  phenomena.    8.   The  rare  and 
curious  derangements  known  as  catalepsy  and 
ecstasy.  (See  Catalepsy.) — Structural  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  or  those  in  which  the 
nervous  symptoms  arise  from  some  morbid 
change  or  lesion  in  the  nerve  structures,  may 
be  divided  into :  1,  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
spinal    cord   and   their  coverings   or  mem- 
branes ;   and  2,  diseases  of  the  nerves.    The 
brain  and  spinal  cord  are  subjeot  to  diseases 
affecting  their  membranes,  their  substance,  and 
their  blood  vessels.    The  diseases  of  the  mem- 
branes are  principally  inflammatory.   The  dura 
mater  is  not  often  inflamed  except  as  a  conse- 
quence of  tertiary  syphilis,  and  of  injury,  such 
as  severe  contusion  or  fracture  of  the  skull. 
The  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  are  not  unfre- 
quently  the  seat  of  inflammation.    This  inflam- 
mation is  termed  arachnitis,  meningitis  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  in  common  language 
inflammation  of  the  brain  or  brain  fever.    It 
occurs  sometimes  spontaneously,  when  it  is 
termed  primary ;  and  sometimes  as  the  result  of 
previous  or  coexisting  disease,  such  as  typhus 
and  typhoid  fever  and  Bright's  disease  of  the 
kidney,  when  it  is  called  secondary.    The  in- 
flammation of  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
common   among   scrofulous   children,  called 
acute  hydrocephalus  or  water  on  the  brain,  is 
secondary  to  the  deposit  in  the  pia  mater  of 
tubercles.    The  substance  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  seat  of 
inflammation  that  terminates  in  abscess.    The 
substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  occasion- 
ally undergoes  changes  in  its  consistence.  Very 
rarely  it  becomes  hardened,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  chronic  inflammation ;  frequently 
it  becomes   softened,  a   change   technically 
called  ramoUiuetnerU  or  softening.    Patholo- 
gists distinguish  two  kinds  of  softening,  the 
red  and  the  white ;  the  red  is  regarded  as  the 
consequence  of  inflammation,  and  the  white  as 
the  result  of  a  defective  nutrition  arising  either 
from  an  insufficient  supply  or  a  poor  quality 
of  the  blood,  or  from  disease  of  the  vessels. 
The  brain  is  also  occasionally  the  seat  of  tu- 
mors; these  are  sometimes  fibrous  and  grow 
from  the  membranes,  sometimes  they  are  made 
up  of  watery  cysts  which  contain  entozoa,  and 
sometimes  they  are  constituted  of  deposits  of 
tubercular  or  cancerous  matter.    The  blood 
vessels  of  the  brain  are  also  subjeot  to  diseased 
conditions.     Sometimes  the  blood  becomes 
stagnant  in  them  and  overloads  them,  causing 
what  is  called  congestion  of  the  brain ;  when 
this  is  sufficient  to  produce  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, sensation,  and  motion,  it  constitutes  sim- 
ple apoplexy.    Sometimes  the  blood  vessels  are 


weakened  through  a  fatty  deposit  in  their  walls, 
so  that  under  the  influence  of  unusual  pressure 
they  rupture  and  give  exit  to  blood,  which  es- 
capes of  course  into  the  substance  of  the  brain ; 
this  constitutes  what  is  termed  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage or  apoplexy  with  extravasation.  The 
consequences  that  follow  haemorrhage  into  the 
substance  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  location  and  extent  of  the 
haemorrhage.  It  may  prove  instantaneously 
fatal,  where  the  clot  ruptures  or  presses  upon 
the  centres  of  the  respiratory  nerves,  or  it  may 
cause  paralysis  of  sense,  sensation,  and  motion, 
more  or  less  completely,  through  disintegra- 
tion of  the  structure  or  pressure  upon  the  cen- 
tres that  preside  over  these  functions.  The 
term  hemiplegia  is  used  to  indicate  the  loss  of 
sensation  and  motion  in  one  lateral  half  of  the 
body,  and  the  term  paraplegia  to  indicate  the 
same  paralysis  in  the  lower  half  of  the  body. — 
Diseases  of  the  nerves  themselves  are  not  nu- 
merous. (See  Neuralgia.)  Epilepsy,  which 
is  sometimes  a  purely  functional  disease  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  sometimes  organic  in  its 
origin,  is  described  under  its  own  head. 

NESHOBA,  or  Nashoba,  an  E.  co.  of  Miss., 
intersected  by  Pearl  river  and  drained  by  its 
branches;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
4,728,  of  whom  1,885  were  slaves.  Much  of 
the  land  is  uncultivated.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  158,285  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
55,696  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  1,422  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  5  flour  mills,  8  saw  mills, 
8  tanneries,  6  churches,  and  109  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.    Capital,  Philadelphia. 

NESSELRODE,  Kakl  Robert  von,  count,  a 
Russian  diplomatist,  born  on  board  a  Russian 
frigate  in  the  port  of  Lisbon,  Dec.  14, 1780,  and 
baptized  in  the  Protestant  faith  on  board  an 
English  ship.  He  is  descended  from  a  noble 
German  family,  long  settled  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  who  were  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century  counts  of  the  em- 
pire. A  younger  branch  became  also  magnates 
of  Hungary,  and  removed  to  Russia  under  the 
reign  of  the  empress  Anne.  The  grandfather  of 
the  present  count  was  employed  in  the  Russian 
diplomatic  service,  and  his  father,  Count  Max 
(born  1724,  died  1810),  negotiated  the  marriage 
of  Paul  with  the  niece  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Catharine  II.,  who 
employed  him  in  many  diplomatic  missions. 
He  married  at  an  advanced  age  Mile.  Gontard  of 
Erankfort-on-the-Main,  who  followed  her  hus- 
band in  his  embassy  to  Portugal,  and  on  her 
journey  thither  gave  birth  to  the  present  count, 
who  received  an  excellent  education,  began  his 
career  in  the  military  service,  but  early  became 
attache  to  the  various  embassies  of  his  father. 
Subsequently  he  served  in  that  capacity  under 
M.  Markoff  in  Paris ;  on  the  rupture  between 
Russia  and  France  after  the  execution  of  the 
duke  d'Enghien,  he  was  transferred  to  the  lega- 
tion at  the  Hague  under  Prince  Dolgoruki ;  and 
on  that  ambassador's  departure,  he  remain- 
ed there  as  charge  d'affaires  (1805-'6)*  until 
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the  aooession  of  Louis  Bonaparte  led  to  his 
withdrawal.  He  rejoined  the  embassy  in  Paris 
with  the  rank  of  councillor  of  legation  in  1807, 
and  succeeded  in  neutralizing  the  influence  of 
his  chief,  Count  Tolstoi,  whose  excessive  hatred 
of  the  French  made  him  unpopular  at  the  court 
of  Napoleon.  Nesselrode,  who  had  the  man- 
ners of  a  man  of  the  world  and  great  tact  as  a 
diplomatist,  gained  the  favor  of  the  emperor 
Alexander,  particularly  by  the  brilliant  style 
of  his  diplomatic  compositions  (which  how- 
ever were  drawn  up  by  his  secretary,  the  son 
of  Madame  de  Exudener),  and  received  an 
appointment  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs 
in  St.  Petersburg.  Although  his  family  had 
been  naturalized  in  Russia  for  several  genera- 
tions, they  were  unconnected  with  any  of  the 
high  Russian  families.  Count  Nesselrode  mar- 
ried, however,  the  daughter  of  the  finance  min- 
ister, the  future  Count  Gurieff;  she  was  neither 
young  nor  attractive,  but  had  been  maid  of 
honor  to  the  empress  dowager,  and  was  more- 
over understood  to  possess  considerable  finan- 
cial ability.  At  the  height  of  her  husband's 
career,  the  countess  was  in  partnership  with  one 
of  the  first  commercial  firms  of  St.  Petersburg, 
called  the  "Dutch  house"  or  maiaon  ffollan- 
daise,  which,  sheltered  by  the  illustrious  part- 
ner, derived  large  profits  from  smuggling.  As 
councillor  of  the  cabinet  he  was  frequently 
Drought  into  personal  contact  with  the  empe- 
ror, who  learned  to  appreciate  his  knowledge 
of  international  law  and  of  European  affairs. 
At  the  same  time  he  knew  how  to  disguise  his 
superiority  under  an  appearance  of  modesty, 
and  to  make  the  ideas  which  originated  from 
his  own  mind  appear  to  proceed  from  the 
emperor.  The  favorable  impression  whioh 
he  thus  produced,  and  the  influence  of  the 
empress  dowager  and  of  his  wife,  led  to  his 
being  intrusted  with  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs  en  second  after  the  rupture  with  Na- 
poleon in  1812,  although  he  was  then  only 
82  years  old.  At  first  invested  only  with  the 
title  of  secretary  of  state,  he  actually  began 
from  that  time  to  control  the  relations  of  Russia 
with  foreign  countries.  His  immediate  ohief, 
Count  Razumoffs^i,  together  with  Xutusoff, 
Wolkonski,  and  Balaschoff,  were  opposed  to 
any  coalition  with  England  and  Prussia  after 
the  campaign  of  1812,  but  wished  to  stop  after 
having  overrun  Poland.  But  Nesselrode,  with 
all  the  Germans  and  the  foreigners  who  sur- 
rounded Alexander,  took  the  opposite  view. 
The  coalition  was  formed  in  Kaush  in  1813, 
and  Nesselrode's  influence  became  all-powerful. 
The  negotiations  and  treaties  with  England, 
Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  which  determin- 
ed the  result  of  the  conflict  with  France,  were 
almost  all  ooncluded  under  his  influence.  In 
the  night  of  March  81, 1814,  he  signed  the  capit- 
ulation of  Paris,  which  put  an  end  to  the  wars 
of  the  first  French  empire ;  and  42  years  after- 
ward he  retired  from  publio  service  alter  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  Paris,  March 
80, 1856,  which  terminated  the  war  with  Napo- 


leon HI.  and  his  allies.  At  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  Nesselrode,  Metternich,  and  Talleyrand 
were  the  leading  spirits ;  and  Nesselrode  was 
the  first  to  assume  for  Russia  that  attitude  of 
superiority  which,  combined  with  a  tone  of 
courteous  and  bland  moderation  in  communi- 
cating with  other  nations,  has  since  given  to 
Russian  state  craft  a  distinguished  position  in 
the  diplomatic  world.  Sympathizing  most  with 
Austria,  on  account  of  her  absolutist  tenden- 
cies, he  endeavored  at  the  same  time  to  main- 
tain intimate  relations  with  Prussia,  and  also 
•showed  great  moderation  toward  France,  effec- 
tually opposing  at  the  congress  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle  Great  Britain's  desire  of  prolonging  the 
occupation  of  France  by  foreign  garrisons,  and 
exerting  himself  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the 
enormous  fines  imposed  upon  her  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo.  Louis  XYIEL  and  his  minis- 
ter Richelieu  showed  their  gratitude  to  Nessel- 
rode and  his  colleague  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and 
immense  amounts  of  money  passed  into  the 
hands  of  both.  The  great  wealth  secured  by 
him  on  that  and  other  occasions,  makes  him 
now  one  of  the  richest  men  of  Europe.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  sheep  graziers  in  Rus- 
sia, his  flocks  amounting  to  upward  of  150,000, 
and  his  personal  property  is  said  to  be  almost 
fabulous.  Though  respected  on  account  of  his 
great  ability,  the  prosaic  tenor  of  his  mind  was 
not  congenial  to  the  poetical  and  mystical  dis- 
position of  Alexander,  who  regarded  the  holy 
alliance  as  a  bond  of  religion,  while  Nesselrode 
looked  upon  it  merely  as  a  political  power. 
While  preserving  the  first  place  in  the  foreign 
ministry,  he  was  to  some  extent  supplanted  for 
some  time  in  the  emperor's  confidence  by 
Count  Capo  d'Istria,  who  was  appointed  ss 
his  colleague,  and  who  would  probably  have 
undermined  his  influence  more  permanently 
but  for  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  revolution, 
which  led  to  his  withdrawal  and  left  Nes- 
selrode sole  master  of  the  foreign  office. 
The  revolutionary  movements  which  at  the 
same  period  agitated  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
caused  Nesselrode  and  Metternich  to  adopt  the 
most  stringent  policy,  which  had  reached  its 
climax  of  oppression  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  (Dec.  1,  1825). 
Nesselrode  continued  to  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  new  czar  Nicholas,  whose  en- 
ergy and  commanding  individuality,  however, 
made  Nesselrode's  position  less  influential  than 
it  had  been  under  his  predecessor.  Nesselrode's 
policy  having  always  been  marked  by  a  tone 
of  moderation  and  an  excessive  caution,  the 
hostile  attitude  assumed  toward  Turkey  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Nicholas  was  attributed 
rather  to  the  emperor  than  to  his  minister; 
while  the  skill  which  the  latter  manifested  in 
the  whole  course  of  negotiations,  from  those 
which  preceded  the  battle  of  Navarino  and  the 
occupation  of  the  Morea  to  the  peace  of  Adrian- 
ople,  contributed  to  strengthen  the  political  in- 
fluence of  Russia.  In  1844  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  chancellor  of  the  empire.    He 
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esteems  so  highly  his  title  of  count  of  the  sa- 
cred empire  that  he  repeatedly  refused  the  title 
of  prince  offered  to  him  by  three  successive 
czars ;  but  his  emoluments  from  his  various 
offices  were  enormous.  From  that  time  Nes- 
selrode's  influenoe  was  constantly  increasing. 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  his  other  rivals  of  the 
old  school  of  diplomatists  gradually  disap- 
peared from  the  public  stage,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, the  Brunnows,  Meyendorfis,  Eisseleffs, 
Gortchakofis,  &c,  served  their  apprenticeship 
in  his  chanoeilorate.  Under  him  originated 
principally  the  fashion  in  Russian  diplomacy 
of  writing  for  the  use  of  the  czar  brilliant  and 
elaborate  doonments,  and  to  this  capacity  of 
rSdiger  lea  rapports,  as  it  is  called,  Matusche- 
witch,  Brunnow,  Meyendorh^  and  other  diplo- 
matists are  chiefly  indebted  for  their  success. 
Nesselrode's  administration,  distinguished  for 
its  unity  of  spirit  and  perfeot  mechanism,  was 
only  weakened  by  his  inflexible  adherence  to 
the  traditional  policy  of  the  holy  alliance,  but 
tempered  by  his  desire  of  maintaining  friendly 
relations  with  France  and  the  other  European 
powers.  This  peaceful  disposition  seems  to 
have  clashed  with  the  impetuous  and  unoom- 

Sromising  character  of  Nicholas,  particularly 
uring  the  complications  which  led  to  the  Cri- 
mean war ;  and  although  Nesselrode  continued 
to  conduct  the  foreign  affairs  during  the  life- 
time of  Nicholas  and  while  the  war  was  in 
progress,  he  was  relieved  from  his  duties  July 
SO,  1856,  17  months  after  the  emperor's  death, 
and  4  months  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  at  Paris,  since  which  time  he  has  lived 
in  retirement  Throughout  his  official  career, 
Nesselrode  was  noted  for  kindness  toward  his 
subordinates,  and  for  obtaining  for  them  large 
pecuniary  and  other  advantages.  Conspicu- 
ous among  his  personal  habits  is  his  fond- 
ness for  oookery  and  his  skill  in  inventing 
new  and  famous  dishes,  as  for  instance  the  pud- 
ding a  la  Nesselrode,  his  daily  consultations 
with  his  cooks  having  actually  during  his  tenure 
of  office  preceded  those  with  his  employees. 
His  wife  died  in  Kissingen  about  1846.  His 
only  son  is  employed  in  the  foreign  ministry 
of  Russia,  and  is  married  to  Countess  Zakrew- 
sky,  whose  intimacy  with  Alexandre  Dumas, 
jr.,  gave  rise  to  considerable  comment.  One 
of  his  daughters  is  married  to  Baron  Seebach, 
the  Saxon  minister;  another  to  Count  Ohrep- 
towitch,  for  a  time  minister  in  Naples,  Brus- 
sels, and  England,  but  now  retired  from  ser- 
vice ;  and  his  third  daughter  is  unmarried. 

NE8TOR,  a  legendary  Grecian  hero,  son  of 
Nolens  and  Chloris,  of  Pylos.  Previous  to  go- 
ing to  Troy  he  had  taken  part  in  wars  with  the 
Arcadians  and  Eleans,  and  in  the  conflict  of  the 
Lapitha  with  the  Centaurs ;  and  he  is  also  enu- 
merated among  the  Calydonian  hunters  and 
the  Argonauts.  He  went  to  Troy  with  60  ships, 
and  there  figured  as  soldier,  councillor,  and  ora- 
tor, being  appealed  to  in  all  dissensions  among 
the  Grecian  commanders.  In  the  famous  quarrel 
between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  he  effected 
vol.  xn. — 18 


their  reconciliation.  He  returned  home  in  safety 
after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  is  said  to  have  gov- 
erned wisely  three  generations  of  men. 

NESTOR,  the  earliest  Russian  chronicler, 
born  about  1056,  died  about  1116.  In  the  29th 
year  of  his  age  he  entered  the  Petcherskoi 
convent  of  Kiev,  where  he  wrote  his  annals  of 
Russia,  commencing  with  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Varangians  in'  that  country,  about  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century,  and  bringing  the 
history  of  his  nation  down  to  his  own  times, 
various  events  of  which  he  described  from  per- 
sonal observation.  He  wrote  in  the  old  Slavic 
church  dialect,  and  both  as  regards  the  lan- 
guage and  the  contents  the  original  work  has 
been  considerably  altered  by  the  modifications 
and  interpolations  of  various  continuators,  so 
that  the  real  merits  of  Nestor  can  hardly  be 
ascertained.  The  best  edition  of  the  work  is 
that  of  Pogodin  (St.  Petersburg,  1841).  The 
principal  translation  and  critical  illustration 
of  the  text  are  by  Schlftzer,  Nestors  RustUehe 
Annalen,  &o.  (6  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1802-'9). 

NESTORIANB,  a  sect  of  early  Christians 
who  derived  their  name  and  existence  from 
Nestorius,  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  5th 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Syria,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Theodoras  of  Mopsuestia,  and,  before 
he  became  bishop,  a  presbyter  of  Antiooh.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  zeal  against  the  pre- 
vailing heresies  of  his  time,  particularly  those 
of  the  Apollinarists,  who  taught  that  Christ 
had  not  a  human  soul,  his  divine  nature  sup- 
plying its  place,  and  that  consequently  the  two 
natures  were  mixed.  In  his  opposition  to  this 
doctrine  Nestorius  went  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  maintained  that  there  was  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and 
Christ  as  the  son  of  man ;  that  the  actions  and 
sensations  of  the  one  person  were  to  be  care- 
fully discriminated  from  those  of  the  other; 
and  that  the  Virgin  Mary  could  not  be  called 
fooroKosy  "mother  of  God,"  but  only  -xpiarvroKos^ 
"mother  of  Christ,"  because  it  was  only  the 
human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  that  was  born 
of  her,  since  God  could  neither  be  born  nor 
die.  His  opinions  were  vigorously  combated 
by  St.  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  by 
advice  of  Pope  Celestine  called  a  council  at 
Alexandria  in  430  to  determine  the  contro- 
versy. By  this  assembly  Nestorius  was  judged 
guilty  of  blasphemy  and  anathematized.  He 
retorted  by  charging  Qvril  with  confounding 
the  two  natures  of  Christ,  and  anathematized 
him  in  turn.  The  emperor  Theodosius  H. 
thereupon  called  a  general  council  at  Ephesus 
in  431,  at  which  Cyril  presided,  and  Nestorius, 
refusing  to  appear  when  summoned,  was  again 
condemned,  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  sent 
into  banishment,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of 
his  life.  The  council  declared  the  true  sense 
of  the  church  to  be  that  Christ  consists  of  one 
divine  person,  yet  of  two  natures,  not  mixed 
and  confounded,  although  intimately  united, 
forming  what  is  known  to  theologians  as  the 
hypostatics!  union.     But  this  definition  did 
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not  end  the  controversy.  John,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  and  several  other  eastern  prelates, 
held  another  council  at  Ephesus,  and  issued  a 
severe  sentence  against  Cyril;  and  thongh  a 
reconciliation  was  effected  between  John  and 
Oyril  in  488,  the  disciples  of  Nestorius  con- 
tinued to  propagate  his  doctrines  throughout 
the  East.  They  met  with  numerous  adherents, 
particularly  in  Persia,  where  they  found  zeal- 
ous auxiliaries  in  Barsumas,  bishop  of  Nisibis, 
and  Maanes,  bishop  of  Ardashir.  The  Persian 
long  expelled  all  the  orthodox  Christians,  and 
made  the  chief  cities  of  the  monarchy,  Seleucia 
and  Otesiphon,  the  seats  of  a  Nestorian  patri- 
arch. A  famous  Nestorian  school  was  estab- 
lished at  Nisibis,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
6th  century  the  heresy  had  spread  over  Chal- 
dea,  Assyria,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and 
had  penetrated  to  India,  Tartary,  and  China. 
Their  patriarch  was  nominally  of  Babylon,  but 
his  actual  see  was  at  various  times  Seleucia, 
Otesiphon,  Bagdad,  and  Mosul.  They  were  al- 
most from  the  first  divided  among  themselves, 
and  at  various  synods  adopted  doctrines,  such 
as  the  existence  of  two  distinct  persons  in 
Christ  as  well  as  two  distinct  natures,  which 
it  is  not  agreed  that  Nestorius  himself  ever 
taught.  A  portion  of  them  adhered  to  the 
Monophysite  heresy.  (See  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas.)  In  1551  a  dispute  arose  among  the 
Nestorians  respecting  the  election  of  a  patri- 
arch, one  party  demanding  Simeon  Barmamas 
and  another  Sulaka  or  Siud.  Sulaka,  having 
submitted  to  the  pope,  went  to  Borne,  was 
consecrated  by  Julius  III.  in  1553,  taking  the 
name  of  John,  and  returned  to  Chaldea  with  a 
number  of  missionaries  well  acquainted  with 
the  language.  The  party  of  Nestorians  whom 
he  reconciled  to  the  communion  of  the  Roman 
see  received  an  accession  in  1555  in  the  person 
of  Simeon  Denha,  archbishop  of  Jelu,  who  af- 
terward succeeded  to  the  patriarchate  and  re- 
moved his  see  to  Ooroomiah  in  the  mountain- 
ous part  of  Persia.  All  his  successors  up  to  the 
present  time  have  borne  the  name  of  Simeon, 
and  are  called  patriarchs  of  Babylon.  These 
united  Nestorians  are  commonly  known  as 
Chaldean  Christians.  They  number  perhaps 
80,000,  and  are  found  principally  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Koordish  mountains.  They  do  not 
acknowledge  the  name  of  Nestorians,  calling 
themselves  only  Kaldani.  Their  patriarch  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope,  but  they  say  mass  in  Chai- 
daic  according  to  their  ancient  custom,  and  they 
have  many  practices  which  diner  widely  from 
those  of  western  Christians.  The  non-united 
Nestorians  recognize  Nestorius  as  one  of  the 
fathers  of  their  church,  but  not  as  its  founder. 
They  inhabit  the  W.  part  of  Persia,  and  number 
about  70,000.  They  profess  the  Nicene  creed 
with  a  few  modifications,  but  assert  the  distinc- 
tion of  persons  and  natures  in  Christ;  refuse 
the  title  of  "Mother  of  God"  to  the  Virgin 
Mary;  disbelieve  in  purgatory,  but  pray  for 
the  dead ;  acknowledge  7  sacraments,  though  it 
seems  uncertain  which  they  are,  burial  being 


sometimes  reckoned  as  one;  permit  marriage 
to  all  the  clergy  except  bishops  and  the  patri- 
arch (though  this  restriction  was  violated  by 
the  patriarch  Mar  Yohannan  in  1859);  and 
discard  auricular  confession,  though  it  is  pre- 
scribed in  their  ancient  books.  It  is  difficult 
in  fact  to  ascertain  precisely  what  they  be- 
lieve. "  I  was  assured,"  says  Col.  Shiel,  "  by 
an  American  missionary  to  the  Kaldani  that 
their  belief  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  that 
of  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England ;  while 
a  Lazarist  missionary  to  the  Catholic  Kaldani 
near  Ooroomiah  affirmed,  with  equal  positive- 
ness,  that  their  disbelief  in  Christ's  Godhead 
was  complete.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the 
Nestorians  assign  too  literal  an  interpretation  to 
the  maxim  of  being  all  things  to  all  men.  Cen- 
turies of  oppression  and  misgovernment  have 
made  them  too  eager  in  yielding  their  opinions 
to  those  persons  with  whom  they  converse,  if 
the  latter  happen  to  be  superior  in  station.79 
They  offer  animal  sacrifices  to  remove  sickness. 
The  laity  receive  communion  in  both  kinds, 
and  there  is  probably  a  belief  in  transubstan- 
tiation.  They  read  the  Scriptures  a  great  deal, 
and  pray  to  the  saints,  but  admit  no  pictures 
or  images  in  their  churches  except  the  image 
of  the  cross.  The  church  service  is  in  old 
Syriac,  and  there  are  translations  for  the  use 
of  the  people.  On  the  whole  the  Nestorian 
church  seems  to  be  in  a  degraded  and  lifeless 
condition ;  but  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
missionaries,  chiefly  French  and  American, 
have  labored  among  them  of  late  years  with 
great  success.  A  Nestorian  bishop,  Mar  Yo- 
hannan, visited  the  United  States  in  1843-^, 
and  preached  in  several  Protestant  churches. — 
See  u  A  Residence  of  Eight  Tears  in  Persia 
among  the  Nestorian  Christians,"  by  the  Rev. 
Justin  Perkins  (8vo.,  Andover,  1843). 

NET,  a  fabric  of  threads  woven  in  open 
meshes,  and  used  for  ensnaring  birds,  fishes, 
and  wild  animals.  The  contrivance  is  of  very 
ancient  date,  as  appears  from  the  allusions  to  it 
in  Isa.  xix.  8, 9,  but  more  especially  in  the  rep- 
resentations of  nets  and  of  the  modes  of  nsing 
them  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  preserved  upon 
their  monuments.  They  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  efficient  means  these  people  possessed 
of  securing  game  of  all  kinds ;  and  they  conse- 
quently had  the  greatest  variety  of  nets,  and 
of  all  sizes,  sufficient  even  to  enolose  consider- 
able tracts  of  land,  into  which  they  drove  an- 
telopes and  gazelles,  and  sometimes  hyeenas 
and  jackals.  The  animals,  being  thus  confined, 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunters.  Their  net 
for  birds  was  ingeniously  contrived,  so  that 
when  spread  and  the  birds  had  collected  over 
it,  the  two  sides  could  be  made  to  collapse  by 
the  persons  in  charge  suddenly  drawing  a  rope 
attached  to  it  Fishing  nets  were  furnished,  as 
are  those  of  the  present  day,  with  wooden  floats 
along  one  side,  and  leaden  weights  for  sinking 
the  other ;  and  they  were  drawn  together  with 
the  fish  they  enclosed  by  numbers  of  men  upon 
the  shore.    Large  nets  are  now  employed  for 
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taking  shoals  of  fish  off  our  coasts,  as  menhaden 
for  manure,  by  means  of  two  boats  sailing  in 
company  and  spreading  the  net  between  them, 
weighted  along  one  edge.  The  fish  swimming 
near  the  top  of  the  water  are  arrested  in  their 
coarse,  and  caught  as  in  a  bag  by  drawing  up 
the  lower  edge  to  the  surface,  the  two  boats 
gradually  closing  together.  Gill  nets  are  set 
across  waters  frequented  by  fish,  which  are 
caught  in  the  meshes  by  running  their  heads 
through,  and  the  gills  preventing  their  with- 
drawing them. 

NETHERLANDS,  or  Low  Countbies 
(Dutch,  Nederlanden;  Pr.  Pay9-Bas)y  a  country 
in  the  W.  of  Europe,  formerly  comprising  Bel- 
gium as  well  as  the  present  kingdom  of  Hol- 
land or  of  the  Netherlands,  to  which  the  name 
is  now  politically  restricted.  The  Dutch  term 
Nederlanden,  like  the  French  Pays-Bas,  signi- 
fies low  lands  or  low  countries,  and  is  applied 
to  this  region  because  a  large  portion  of  the 
surface  is  a  dead  plain,  and  much  of  it  lies  be- 
low the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  pro- 
tected partly  by  natural  sand  hills  and  partly 
by  vast  artificial  dikes  or  embankments.  The 
Netherlands,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term, 
is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  North  sea  or  Ger- 
man ocean,  E.  by  Hanover  and  Prussia,  and  S. 
by  Prance,  from  whioh  countries  it  is  not  sepa- 
rated by  any  great  natural  barriers.  It  is  the 
western  termination  of  the  vast  plain  whioh 
stretches  across  Europe  from  the  German 
ocean  to  the  Ural  mountains.  Three  great 
rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Mouse,  and  the  Scheldt; 
flow  through  it,  and  their  mud,  mixing  with 
the  sand  banks  thrown  up  by  the  ocean  around 
their  mouths,  has  formed  the  country,  whioh 
is  nothing  but  the  delta  of  those  rivers.  It 
was  by  nature  a  wide  morass,  which  man  has 
made  fertile  and  habitable  by  laboriously  pro- 
tecting it  by  embankments  from  the  overflow 
of  the  rivers  and  the  frequent  inundations  of 
the  sea.  At  present  this  region  is  divided  into 
two  kingdoms  of  nearly  equal  size,  Holland  in 
the  north  and  Belgium  m  the  south.  (See 
Belgium.) — Holland,  or,  as  it  is  officially  styled, 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  lies  between 
lat.  51°  15'  and  68°  60'  N.,  and  long.  8°  80'  and  7° 
12'  E.,  and  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  North 
sea,  E.  by  Hanover  and  Prussia,  and  S.  by  Bel- 
gium. Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  160 
m.  and  its  breadth  from  60  to  120  m.,  with  an 
area  of  18,890  sq.  m.  It  is  divided  into  12  prov- 
inces, which  with  their  respective  populations 
are  as  follows: 

Pop.  In  16SL  Fop.inl8S*. 

North  Brabant 408,687  414,470 

Gelderland 888,894  408,972 

£*th  Holland 684,698  887,684 

Korth  Holland 006,006  648,048 

5£*nd 168*18  166,488 

Sf***-- lCa>46  168,249 

gfealand 9S6fii5  272,910 

g^TMel 224,778  286,769 

8™?gen 196,264  208,814 

?"■*• 86,785         95,186 

H.mbM? 210,275  217,217 

Luxemburg 194,619  196,028 

Total 8,862,625    8,548,775 


Luxemburg,  which  like  the  greater  part  of 
Liraburg  belongs  to  the  German  confederation, 
is  geographically  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  and  is  surrounded  by  Prussia,  Bel- 
gium, and  France.  The  provinces  are  divided 
into  1,209  communes,  which  include  87  cities. 
Holland  possesses  important  colonies  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  whose  aggregate  popula- 
tion far  exceeds  that  of  the  mother  country. 
The  principal  of  these  are :  in  the  East  Indies, 
Java,  Madura,  Banca,  Ternate,  Amboyna,  Ban- 
da,  Timor,  and  extensive  territories  in  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  Celebes,  and  New  Guinea,  with  a  total 
population  in  1856  of  16,854,000 ;  in  America, 
Surinam,  Ouracoa,  and  the  islands  of  St  Eus- 
tatius,  St.  Martin,  and  Saba,  with  a  total  popu- 
lation of  82,761 ;  and  in  Africa,  a  few  posts  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  with  about  100,000  inhab- 
itants. The  entire  population  of  the  monarchy 
somewhat  exceeds  20,000,000.  The  Hague  is 
the  capital  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  other 
principal  cities  are  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam, 
Utrecht,  Leyden,  Groningen,  Haarlem,  Maes- 
tricht,  Leeuwarden,  Bois  le  Due,  and  Breda. — 
The  sea  coast  of  Holland  is  lined  in  great  part 
by  sand  banks  cast  up  by  the  waves  of  the 
ocean,  and,  where  these  have  not  been 
formed,  by  vast  dikes,  built  partly  of  granite 
blocks  brought  from  Norway,  and  partly  of 
timbers,  faggots,  turf,  and  clay.  These  em- 
bankments are  usually  80  feet  high,  70  feet 
broad  at  the  bottom,  and  wide  enough  at  the 
top  for  a  roadway.  They  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  labor  of  many  generations, 
at  a  cost  estimated  at  not  less  than  $1,500,- 
000,000,  and  are  maintained  by  an  annual 
expenditure  of  upward  of  $2,000,000.  Great 
pains  and  much  expense  are  bestowed  to 
keep  them  in  order,  and  their  supervision  is 
intrusted  to  a  board  of  commissioners,  under 
whom  there  are  many  boards  of  sub-commis- 
sioners for  particular  districts,  who  from  time 
to  time  report  to  the  central  board  the  condi- 
tion of  the  dikes  under  their  care.  (See  Dies.) 
The  principal  rivers  of  the  Netherlands  are 
the  Rhine,  the  Mease,  the  Scheldt,  and  the 
Vecht,  though  only  the  lower  parts  of  these 
streams  are  within  the  limits  of  the  country. 
The  Rhine  enters  from  Germany  on  the  W. 
with  a  breadth  of  nearly  }  m.,  and  divides  into 
two  branches,  of  which  the  southern,  taking 
the  name  of  the  Waal,  runs  almost  due  W.  for 
a  considerable  distance  till  it  joins  the  Meuse. 
The  N.  branch,  after  running  N.  W.  a  few 
miles,  divides  into  two  streams,  of  which  one, 
called  the  Leek,  runs  W.  and  joins  the  E.  branch 
of  the  Meuse  near  Rotterdam ;  and  the  other, 
called  the  Yssel,  runs  N.  and  falls  into  the 
Zuyder  Zee.  The  Meuse  enters  Holland  from 
Belgium  near  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  kingdom, 
and  flows  at  first  N.,  then  N.  W.,  and  finally 
W.,  and  at  Gorkum  divides  into  two  branches, 
one  of  whioh,  the  Merwe,  again  divides,  and 
after  flowing  around  the  island  of  Ysselmonde 
falls  into  the  North  sea ;  the  other  branch,  flow- 
ing more  to  the  S.,  also  divides  into  two  small" 
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er  streams  and  falls  into  the  same  sea.  The 
Scheldt  enters  Holland  from  Belgium  in  the  S. 
W.  and  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which, 
called  the  Eastern  Scheldt,  flows  N.  between 
Zealand  and  North  Brabant,  and  then  W.  by 
many  channels,  enclosing  numerous  islands,  to 
the  sea;  the  other  branch,  called  the  Western 
Scheldt,  flows  W.  in  a  broad  estuary  to  the  sea. 
The  Vecht  enters  Holland  from  Germany  on 
the  N.  E.,  and  falls  into  the  Znyder  Zee  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  month  of  the  Yssel. 
All  these  rivers  are  kept  within  prescribed 
channels  by  embankments,  and  are  connected 
by  canals,  which  serve  not  only  for  navigation 
but  to  prevent  inundations  by  draining  off  the 
superfluous  waters.  Holland  originally  abound- 
ed in  lakes,  about  90  of  which  have  been  arti- 
ficially drained  and  converted  into  cultivable 
land,  while  others  by  inundations  have  been 
changed  into  gulfe  of  the  sea.  Among  the 
latter  is  supposed  to  be  that  great  inlet  of  the 
German  ocean,  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  covers 
about  1,200  sq.  m.  in  the  N.  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  is  thought  to  have  been  originally  a 
large  fresh  water  lake.  The  lake  of  Haarlem, 
before  it  was  drained,  was  about  15  m.  in  length 
and  7  in  breadth.  The  Dollart,  a  lake  be- 
tween Groningen  and  Hanover,  was  formed  by 
irruptions  of  the  sea  in  1277  and  1287,  and  oc- 
cupies about  60  sq.  m. — The  surface  of  the 
country  in  Holland  is  almost  everywhere  a 
dead  level,  and  such  natural  elevations  as  ex- 
ist are  little  more  than  small  sandy  hillocks. 
The  monotony  of  the  surface  is,  however,  re- 
lieved by  the  numerous  canals  crossed  by  fre- 
quent bridges,  and  lined  with  willows  and 
other  trees,  with  which  also  the  roads  are 
bordered;  by  large  and  handsome  towns  at 
short  intervals;  and  by  countless  villas  and 
farm  houses,  all  of  which  are  kept  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  order  and  neatness.  The  coun- 
try is  everywhere  well  peopled,  and  no  popu- 
lation in  the  world  exhibit  a  more  uniform 
appearance  of  wealth,  comfort,  and  content- 
ment The  soil  is  naturally  poor,  but  by  cul- 
tivation has  been  rendered  rich  and  produc- 
tive. Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans, 
buckwheat,  madder,  rape  seed,  hops,  tobacco, 
clover  seed,  mustard  seed,  flax,  and  hemp  are 
extensively  raised.  The  annual  average  crop 
of  the  cereals  is  about  16,000,000  bushels,  and 
of  potatoes  about  20,000,000  bushels.  The 
horticulture  of  Holland  has  long  been  famous, 
and  among  the  flowers  tulips  and  hyacinths 
•are  especially  cultivated.  Pulse  and  garden 
vegetables  are  everywhere  raised  in  great  abun- 
dance. Very  large  orchards  of  apple,  pear, 
and  cherry  trees  are  found,  especially  in  Gel- 
derland.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil,  however, 
is  devoted  to  pasturage,  for  which  it  is  admi- 
rably adapted.  In  South  Holland  the  pasture 
land  is  twice  as  extensive  as  the  arable,  while 
in  Friesland  the  proportion  is  more  than  8  to  1, 
and  the  rearing  of  live  stock  and  dairy  hus- 
bandry are  more  productive  and  profitable  than 
tillage.    Upon  the  excellent  meadows  created 


by  draining  bogs  and  lakes  vast  herds  of  cat- 
tle, brought  from  Denmark  and  Germany  in  a 
lean  state,  are  fattened  for  market  Immense 
quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  of  the  best  qual- 
ity are  produced  and  exported  at  high  prices. 
The  annual  value  of  these  two  articles  is  fre- 
quently as  high  as  $85,000,000.  Another  im- 
portant product  of  the  soil  is  peat  of  a  most  ex- 
cellent quality,  which  is  largely  used  for  fneL 
and  of  which  extensive  beds  exist — The  cli- 
mate of  Holland  is  variable,  and  subject  to 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  temper- 
ature has  sometimes  fallen  to  28°  below  zero, 
and  risen  to  102°.  In  winter  the  rivers  and 
canals  are  generally  frozen  for  about  8  months. 
The  country  is  subject  to  violent  gales ;  the  at- 
mosphere is  generally  damp,  dense  fogs  prevail, 
and  agues,  pleurisies,  and  rheumatisms  are  fre- 
quent Consumption,  however,  is  not  a  common 
disease.  The  pleasantest  months  are  September 
and  October.  From  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
which  is  almost  everywhere  alluvial  clay  and 
sand,  there  are  necessarily  no  mines  in  Hol- 
land, though  a  little  bog  iron  has  been  found 
The  eastern  provinces  have  some  forests  of  oak. 
elm,  and  beech,  but  in  general  the  country  is 
destitute  of  trees  except  those  which  have  been 
planted  by  man.  Plantations,  however,  are 
very  numerous,  and  serve  greatly  to  embellish 
the  vicinity  of  the  towns  and  villages,  the  level 
scenery  being  beside  diversified  by  groups  of 
wind  mills,  mostly  employed  in  draining  the  low 
grounds.  There  are  no  large  wild  animals  and 
few  game  birds,  though  hares  and  rabbits  are 
plentiful.  Storks  are  very  numerous,  and  re- 
main from  the  middle  of  February  till  the  mid- 
dle of  August  They  are  favorites  with  the 
people,  and  severe  penalties  are  imposed  on 
those  who  destroy  them.  Water  fowl  are  ex- 
tremely abundant,  and  the  waters  of  the  coast 
are  frequented  by  vast  shoals  of  cod,  turbot, 
and  other  fish. — The  population  of  Holland  is 
composed  mainly  of  Dutch,  with  about  700,000 
Walloons,  Frisians,  and  Germans,  and  about 
65,000  Jews.  The  Dutch  belong  to  the  great 
Teutonio  family  of  mankind.  The  men  are 
generally  of  middle  stature,  stout  form,  and 
fair  complexion.  The  women  are  tall  and 
handsome,  are  very  domestic  in  their  habits, 
and  pay  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
cleanliness  of  their  houses.  Sobriety,  steadi- 
ness, economy,  perseverance,  and  industry  are 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  national  char- 
acter. Even  the  youth  of  both  sexes  are  as 
sedate  and  cautious  as  the  older  people  of  other 
nations.  Smoking  is  very  common  even  among 
the  women.  Brandy,  gin,  and  beer  are  favor- 
ite beverages,  but  intoxication  is  said  to  be 
very  rare.  "  Nothing, "  says  Mr.  Nioholls,  u  can 
exceed  the  cleanliness,  the  personal  propriety, 
and  the  apparent  comfort  of  the  people  of  Hol- 
land. I  did  not  see  a  house  or  a  fence  out  of 
repair,  or  a  garden  that  was  not  carefully  cul- 
tivated. We  met  no  ragged  or  dirty  persons, 
nor  any  drunken  man ;  neither  did  I  see  any 
indication  that  drunkenness  is  the  vice  of  any 
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portion  of  the  people.  The  Dutoh  appear  to 
be  strongly  attached  to  their  government,  and 
few  countries  possess  a  population  in  which 
the  domestic  and  social  duties  are  discharged 
with  such  constancy.  A  scrupulous  economy 
and  cautious  foresight  seem  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic virtues  of  every  class."  There  is  great 
wealth  in  Holland,  and  it  is  widely  diffused 
among  the  people,  but  there  is  little  ostenta- 
tious display  of  it.  The  people  generally  live 
well  and  comfortably,  but  frugally.  The 
houses  in  the  towns  are  plainly  built  and  fur- 
nished. The  country  abounds  in  villas  called 
lusts  or  pleasure  houses,  which  are  usually 
built  of  brick,  plastered  and  painted,  and  kept 
in  the  utmost  neatness  and  order. — There  are 
upward  of  600  ship  yards  in  the  country,  and 
220  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
64.636  tons,  were  launched  in  1854.  The 
brick  manufactories  are  about  850  in  number, 
the  oil  mills  812,  and  the  tobacco  manufacto- 
ries 285.  The  fabrication  of  earthenware  at 
Delft  is  extensive  and  celebrated.  Holland  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  distilleries  of  spirits, 
and  especially  of  gin,  for  which  Schiedam  is 
peculiarly  famous.  In  1858  there  were  at  that 
place  172  distilleries,  employing  615  men*  The 
number  in  the  whole  country  was  824,  and*  of 
breweries  876.  There  are  27  sugar  refineries, 
of  which  8  at  Amsterdam  in  1858  refined  88,- 
000,000  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  manufacture  of  pa- 
per is  extensive,  and  there  are  in  the  provinces 
of  Friesland,  Groningen,  Gelderland,  and  North 
Brabant  upward  of  600  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  for  exportation.  The 
Dutch  linens  are  of  superior  quality,  and  the 
manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton  goods  is  car- 
ried on  extensively  in  most  of  the  provinces,  in 
establishments  numbering  in  all  upward  of  500. 
At  Tilburg  there  are  woollen  manufactories 
employing  8,800  persons,  and  there  are  exten- 
sive Bilk  manufactories  at  Amsterdam,  Haar- 
lem, and  Breda.  The  fisheries  of  Holland  were 
long  famous  for  their  extent  and  productive- 
ness, especially  the  herring  fishery,  which  has 
been  carried  on  since  the  12th  century,  and 
has  been  termed  the  Dutch  gold  mine.  It  is  a 
common  saying  among  the  people,  that  "  the 
foundations  of  Amsterdam  are  laid  on  herring 
bones."  In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  herring,  cod, 
and  whale  fisheries  was  computed  at  100,000. 
Bat  of  late  years  the  fisheries  have  greatly  de- 
clined, and  in  1854  the  number  of  vessels  of  all 
kinds  employed  was  1,875,  of  men  7,758,  and 
the  value  of  the  produce  about  $15,000,000. — 
The  commerce  of  Holland,  though  not  as  ex- 
tensive as  formerly,  is  still  great  and  active. 
In  1857  the  imports  were  valued  at  418,682,840 
florins,  and  the  exports  at  848,882,758  florins. 
It  was  carried  on  chiefly  with  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Java,  Belgium,  France,  and  Russia, 
The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
7,651,706  florins,  and  the  imports  at  9,845,084 
florins.  Butter  and  cheese  are  among  the 
largest  articles  of  export;  of  the  former  about 


12,000  tons  are  exported  annually,  and  of  the 
latter  about  20,000  tons.  The  mercantile  ma* 
rine  of  Holland  in  1859  comprised  2,488  ves- 
sels, with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  587,184.  la  , 
1858  the  entrances  of  shipping  into  the  Dutch 
ports  amounted  to  9,805  vessels  of  1,664,200 
tons,  and  the  clearances  to  8,896  vessels  of 
1,700,249  tons. — A  system  of  railroads,  with  an 
aggregate  length  of  422  m.,  connects  Amster- 
dam with  Haarlem,  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  and 
Antwerp  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Utrecht, 
Arnheim,  and  Prussia  on  the  other.  The  in- 
ternal intercourse  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
however,  are  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
canals,  which  communicate  with  the  Rhine  and 
other  large  rivers,  and  afford  an  easy  and  cheap 
conveyance  for  merchandise  and  passengers. 
The  usual  mode  of  travelling  on  the  canals  is  by 
trekschuits  or  draught  boats,  which  are  dragged 
by  horses  at  the  rate  of  4  m.  an  hour.  The 
principal  canal  is  called  the  Holder,  and  runs 
N.  from  Amsterdam  to  the  harbor  of  Nieuwe- 
diep  on  the  Helder  point,  where  it  joins  the 
sea,  and  thus  affords  Amsterdam  an  easy  inter- 
course with  the  ocean.  The  dimensions  of 
this  canal  are  so  great  that  two  frigates  can 
pass  each  other.  Its  length  is  51  m.,  and  its 
cost  was  about  $4,000,000.  It  was  constructed 
between  1819  and  1825.— A  large  part  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Holland  is  conducted  by 
the  Handel  Maatschapij,  or  trading  association, 
which  in  1824  took  the  place  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  company,  which  had  for  two  centuries 
monopolized  the  trade  with  the  East.  (See 
East  India  Companies.)  The  Handel  Maat- 
schapy  is  the  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  gov- 
ernment colonial  produce  in  Europe,  of 
which  it  is  also  the  carrier,  and  farms  some 
branches  of  the  public 'revenue  of  the  East 
India  colonies.  Two  thirds  of  the  exports  of 
the  colonies  pass  through  its  hands,  though 
it  has  no  exclusive  trading  privileges.  Another 
great  association  is  the  "  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Public  Good,"  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1784  by  a  few  benevolent  peraons,  and 
has  spread  till  it  has  220  branches  throughout 
Holland,  with  about  14,000  members,  each  of 
whom  contributes  to  its  funds  a  small  sum  an- 
nually. Its  object  is  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other 
works  of  publio  utility.  Its  sections  hold  meet- 
ings once  a  fortnight,  at  which  questions  and 
measures  tending  to  advance  the  common  wel- 
fare are  discussed,  politics  and  ecclesiastical 
matters  being  exoluded.  Institutions  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute  and  suffering  are  abun- 
dant, though  in  general  the  poor  are  taken  care 
of  by  the  churches  to  which  they  belong.  In 
1858  there  were  7,410  charitable  and  benevo- 
lent associations,  including  494  hospitals,  41 
lying-in  hospitals,  59  infirmaries,  188  asylums, 
2  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  2  for  the 
blind,  40  for  employing  poor  laborers,  and  47 
for  the  relief  of  poor  travellers.  There  are  8 
great  almshouses,  one  each  at  Amsterdam,  Mid- 
delburg,  and  Groningen,  which  afford  shelter, 
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food,  and  olothing  to  a  large  number  of  persons. 
Pauper  colonies  have  also  been  formed  on  the 
waste  lands  of  the  country,  and  the  able-bodied 
men  employed  in  reclaiming  them.  The  ex- 
pense of  these  colonies  is  about  $1,000,000  per' 
annum,  and  the  total  annual  revenues  of  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  kingdom  exceed 
$5,000,000. — Education  is  provided  for  by  the 
government,  and  is  under  the  care  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  interior.  There  are  8  univer- 
sities, at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen, 
which  together  in  1858  had  1,551  students. 
At  Amsterdam  and  Deventer  there  are  colle- 
giate institutions  called  Athenaeums,  and  there 
are  seminaries  and  primary  schools  throughout 
the  country,  to  the  number  in  1854  of  about 
4,000,  with  466,100  pupils,  or  about  1  in  7  of 
the  whole  population. — By  the  constitution  of 
Holland  full  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  to 
the  people,  and  all  churches  are  equal  before 
the  law.  In  1854  the  population  was  thus  di- 
vided :  Protestants,  1,985,422 ;  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 1,201,891 ;  Jews,  62,610 ;  and  there  were 
1,479  persons  whose  religion  was  undetermined. 
The  government  pays  the  salaries  of  all  minis- 
ters, priests,  and  rabbis  of  recognized  congre- 
gations. Four  fifths  of  the  Protestants  adhere  to 
the  Reformed  church  of  Holland,  which  holds  to 
the  "  Confession  of  Faith"  drawn  up  in  the  16th 
century  according  to  the  doctrines  of  Zwingli 
and  Calvin.  It  has  a  presbyterian  form  of 
government,  and  is  ruled  by  a  consistory  in  each 
congregation,  by  classes  composed  of  the  min- 
isters of  several  contiguous  parishes,  together 
with  one  elder  from  each,  by  provincial  synods, 
and  by  a  general  synod  which  meets  annually 
at  the  Hague.  The  number  of  ministers  in  the 
church  is  about  1,700.  There  is  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic archbishop  at  iTtrecht,  bishops  at  Haar- 
lem, Breda,  and  Roermond,  and  two  coadju- 
tors, one  to  the  archbishop  and  one  to  the 
bishop  of  Breda.  The  majority  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  in  North  Brabant  and  Limburg. 
The  Lutherans  number  about  820,000,  the  Bap- 
tists 115,000,  and  the  Remonstrants  88,000.— 
The  government  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  of  which 
the  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Orange. 
All  the  inhabitants  without  distinction  are  en- 
titled to  protection  for  person  and  property, 
and  all  natives  are  eligible  to  offices  and  public 
employment.  Freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
are  inviolable.  The  eldest  son  of  the  king 
bears  the  title  of  prince  of  Orange.  The  king 
possesses  the  executive  power,  declares  war, 
concludes  peace,  and  makes  treaties,  commands 
the  army  and  navy,  fixes  the  salaries  of  all 
officers,  and  confers  titles  of  nobility.  He  pro- 
poses projects  of  law  to  the  legislature,  whose 
chambers  he  can  dissolve  at  pleasure,  though 
he  must  command  new  elections  in  the  course 
of  40  days  after  the  dissolution,  and  must  con- 
vene the  new  chambers  within  two  months. 
He  has  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of  10  mem- 
bers appointed  by  himself;  which  must  be  con- 


sulted about  every  law  and  every  measure  of 
general  interest.  The  departments  of  the  min- 
istry are  not  fixed  by  law ;  in  1860  it  comprised 
departments  of  the  colonies,  of  foreign  aflairs, 
finances,  marine,  war,  justice,  of  the  interior, 
of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  and  of  Protestant 
and  other  worship.  The  king,  the  ministers,  a 
secretary,  and  two  royal  princes  constitute  at 
present  the  18  members  of  the  cabinet  council 
The  legislative  power  is  intrusted  to  the  states- 
general,  composed  of  two  chambers.  The 
members  of  the  upper  house,  89  in  number,  are 
elected  by  the  provincial  states  for  a  term  of  9 
years,  a  third  of  their  number  retiring  every  8 
years.  Their  president  is  appointed  b y  the  king 
once  a  year.  The  members  of  this  house  are 
selected  from  the  class  who  pay  the  highest 
amount  of  direct  taxes.  The  following  is  the 
ratio  of  their  distribution  among  the  provinces : 
North  Brabant,  5 ;  North  Holland,  6 ;  Friesland. 
8 ;  Drenthe,  1 ;  Gelderland,  5 ;  Zealand,  2 ;  Over- 
yssel,  8 ;  Limburg,  8 :  South  Holland,  7 ;  Utrecht, 
2 ;  Groningen,  2.  The  province  of  Luxemburg, 
the  whole  of  which  belongs  to  the  German  con- 
federation, is  not  represented  in  the  states-gen- 
eral. Hie  members  of  the  lower  house  are  68 
in  number,  and  are  chosen  for  4  years  from  88 
electoral  districts,  to  which  they  are  assigned 
in  the  ratio  of  one  representative  to  46,000  in- 
habitants, Amsterdam  having  5  representatives. 
They  are  chosen  at  biennial  elections  by  elect- 
ors who  must  be  28  years  of  age  and  pay  taxes 
varying  in  different  districts  from  about  $8  per 
annum  to  about  $65.  Each  member  is  paid  a 
salary  of  about  $850  a  year  and  his  travelling 
expenses.  The  speaker  of  the  house  is  appointed 
by  the  king.  The  king's  ministers  have  a  right 
to  sit  and  speak  in  either  house,  but  not  to  vote. 
The  states-general  meet  at  the  Hague  every 
year  on  the  8d  Monday  in  September,  and  hold 
their  sessions  in  public.  They  are  obliged  by 
law  to  sit  at  least  20  days.  A  majority  is  re- 
quired for  a  quorum ;  and  no  measure  can  be 
enacted  without  the  assent  of  an  absolute  ma- 
jority of  each  house.  In  each  province  there 
are  provincial  "  states,"  which  are  legislative 
and  administrative  bodies.  Beside  electing  the 
members  of  the  upper  house  of  the  states-gen- 
eral, they  are  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  within  their  limits, 
and  have  power  to  make  special  and  local  laws, 
which,  however,  are  subject  to  the  sanction  or 
veto  of  the  king.  The  internal  police  of  the 
provinces  is  left  to  their  superintendence.  The 
king  appoints  a  commissioner  to  preside  over 
their  sessions,  which  are  held  semi-annually. 
The  members  are  elected  for  6  years  at  triennial 
elections,  by  the  same  constituencies  that  elect 
the  members  of  the  states-general.  The  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  these  provincial  legisla- 
tures varies  in  each  province,  that  of  South 
Holland,  which  is  most  numerous,  having  80 
members,  and  that  of  Drenthe,  the  smallest, 
85.  The  communes  into  which  each  province 
is  subdivided  are  governed  also  by  local  coun- 
cils elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  years. 
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In  1859  the  public*  debt  of  the  kingdom  amount- 
ed to  1,086,843,880  florins.  The  receipts  were 
78,575,364  florins,  and  the  expenditures  77,425,- 
241.  The  receipts  of  the  colonial  administra- 
tions in  1857  were  82,892,641  florins,  and  the 
expenditures  83,209,889.  The  army  in  1859 
comprised  58,743  men ;  and  the  navy,  July  1, 
1859,  consisted  of  83  vessels  carrying  1,740 
guns,  of  which  14  were  war  steamers  mount- 
ing 94  guns.  There  were  beside  about  70  gun 
boats.  The  fleet  is  manned  by  6,221  men,  in- 
cluding 2,153  marines. — Justice  is  administered 
by  various  courts,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
high  court  of  the  Netherlands,  consisting  of  a 
president,  vice-president,  and  12  judges,  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  from  3  candidates  presented 
to  him  for  each  vacancy  by  the  lower  house  of 
the  states-general.  The  judges  hold  office  for 
life.  The  court  hears  appeals  from  the  lower 
courts.  All  causes  in  which  the  state  is  defend- 
ant are  tried  before  this  court,  and  the  high 
functionaries  of  government  are  amenable  to 
it  only.  There  is  also  a  provincial  court  in 
each  province,  and  subordinate  to  them  district 
courts,  which  have  each  from  5  to  14  judges.  In 
1858  the  number  of  prisons  of  all  kinds  amount- 
ed to  216,  with  4,087  inmates.  There  is  an 
excellent  prison  for  male  juvenile  delinquents 
at  Rotterdam,  and  another  for  young  females 
at  Amsterdam,  which  are  admirably  managed 
and  serve  as  schools  for  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious training. — The  first  historical  notice  of 
the  Netherlands  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
contained  in  Osesar's  account  of  his  wars  with 
the  Belgffi,  the  Nervii,  and  other  barbarian 
tribes  who  inhabited  its  morasses.  These 
tribes  were  mostly  of  Gallic  race,  though  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  several  clans  of  Teu- 
tonic origin  had  established  themselves,  pre- 
eminent among  whom  were  the  Batavi,  whom 
Tacitus  calls  the  bravest  of  all  the  Germans,  and 
who  in  fact  were  always  spoken  of  by  the  Ro- 
mans with  marked  respect.  They  were  the 
allies,  not  the  subjects  of  the  Romans,  and  a 
Batavian  legion  formed  the  body  guard  of  the 
emperors  down  to  the  times  of  Vespasian. 
During  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian  and 
Vitellius,  Claudius  Oivilis,  a  Batavian  who  had 
served  for  many  years  in  the  Roman  army 
and  had  received  a  Roman  education,  organ- 
ized a  general  confederation  of  all  the  Nether- 
land  tribes  against  the  Romans;  but  after  a 
heroic  struggle,  the  insurgents  were  crushed 
by  the  armies  of  Vespasian,  who  had  now  at- 
tained the  purple,  and  the  Netherlands  remain- 
ed among  die  provinces  of  the  empire  till  they 
were  overrun  by  the  northern  barbarians  in 
the  5th  century.  The  Batavi  still  formed  the 
bravest  portion  of  the  Roman  forces,  and  their 
cavalry  was  particularly  distinguished.  In  the 
great  battle  at  Strasbourg  between  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  army  of  the  emperor  Julian, 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  Bata- 
vian horse  saved  the  day  for  the  Romans.  This 
was  the  last  of  their  achievements  mentioned 
in  history,  and  soon  afterward  the  Batavian  na- 


tion seems  to  have  lost  its  individuality  and  to 
have  become  merged,  together  with  the  Belgae, 
in  the  Frank  and  Frisian  tribes  who  had  in- 
vaded and  occupied  the  country.  The  mon- 
archy of  the  Franks  in  the  6th  and  7th  centu- 
ries embraced  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands. 
In  the  8th  century  the  Frisians  revolted,  but 
were  routed  by  Charles  Martel  in  a  great  bat- 
tle in  750,  and  were  soon  afterward  converted 
to  Christianity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
century  they  formed  a  part  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne.  A  century  later,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  feudal  system,  the  whole  of  the 
Netherlands  was  in  the  possession  of  a  number 
of  princes,  owning  a  limited  species  of  allegi- 
ance, some  to  the  German  empire,  and  some 
to  the  kings  of  the  Franks.  In  922  Charles  the 
Simple  created  by  letters  patent  the  first  count 
of  Holland,  and  the  dukedoms  of  Brabant, 
Luxemburg,  Idmburg,  and  Gueldres ;  and  the 
countships  of  Flanders,  Zealand,  Hennegau, 
Artois,  Namur,  and  Zutphen  were  established 
before  the  13th  century.  The  most  powerful 
of  these  potentates  was  the  count  of  Flanders, 
whose  dominions  in  1883  fell  to  the  house  of 
Burgundy;  and  in  1487  Philip  the  Good,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  became  master  of  the  entire 
Netherlands.  At  this  period  the  country  had 
already  become  rich  and  populous,  and  the 
commercial  cities  had  acquired  a  controlling 
influence  in  the  government,  and  within  their 
own  limits  enjoyed  almost  republican  free- 
dom. The  states-general,  as  the  parliament 
was  called,  held  the  purse  strings  of  the  coun- 
try, and  granted  money  to  the  sovereign  only 
when  they  themselves  saw  fit.  Under  the 
house  of  Burgundy  the  Netherlands  became 
the  most  opulent  and  populous  part  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  their  chief  cities,  Antwerp,  Ghent, 
and  Bruges,  were  especially  distinguished  for 
wealth  and  splendor.  By  the  marriage  of  Mary 
of  Burgundy,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
with  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria,  Aug. 
18, 1477,  the  Netherlands  became  a  possession 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  Her  grandson, 
the  emperor  Charles  v.,  resigned  them  to  his 
son  Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  1555.  At  this  period 
the  Netherlands  comprised  the  dukedoms  of 
Brabant,  Limburg,  Luxemburg,  and  Gelder- 
land;  the  oountships  of  Artois,  Hennegau, 
Flanders,  Namur,  Zutphen,  Holland,  and  Zea- 
land ;  the  baronies  of  Friesland,  Mechlin, 
Utrecht,  Overyssel,  and  Groningen;  and  the 
margraviate  of  Antwerp — in  all,  17  provinces. 
They  were  reported  to  contain  850  cities,  and 
6,800  towns  and  large  villages,  beside  hamlets, 
castles,  and  farm  houses.  Though  these  sta- 
tistics are  doubtless  exaggerated,  it  is  certain 
that  no  other  part  of  Europe  was  so  rich  or  so 
densely  peopled.  The  commerce,  the  manu- 
factures, ana  the  agriculture  of  the  country 
were  highly  flourishing ;  and  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional troubles  and  violent  contests  between 
the  sovereigns  and  the  people,  the  taxes  of  the 
Netherlands  were  not  excessive  and  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  provinces  not  seriously  impaired 
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under  the  role  of  Philip's  predecessors.  The 
reformation  had  made  considerable  progress 
among  the  people  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
V.}  chiefly  in  the  cities,  and  Philip  soon  after 
his  accession  undertook  to  root  out  entirely 
the  new  doctrines,  and  to  restore  the  exclusive 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
His  father's  abdication  was  carried  into  effect 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  from  the  time  of  his 
accession  in  1555  Philip  remained  in  the  coun- 
try till  Aug.  1559,  when  he  departed  to  his 
Spanish  dominions  never  to  return.  He  left  the 
Netherlands  under  the  government  of  his  sister 
Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma,  as  regent,  assisted 
by  Granvelle,  bishop  of  Arras,  afterward  car- 
dinal, a  native  of  France,  who  was  greatly  de- 
tested by  the  people.  Three  native  nobles  of 
the  highest  rank  and  character,  William  of 
Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  counts  Eg- 
mont  and  Horn,  were  nominally  associated  with 
Granvelle  as  councillors  of  state ;  but  by  secret 
orders  from  Philip  they  were  deprived  of  all 
practical  power  in  the  administration,  which 
was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Granvelle.  The 
arrogance  of  Granvelle  and  the  attempt  to  in- 
troduce the  inquisition  provoked  a  determined 
resistance,  which  was  headed  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  other  great 
nobles.  An  insurrection  of  the  Protestants 
broke  out  in  Flanders,  Aug.  14, 1566,  and  last- 
ed about  a  fortnight,  during  which  great  rav- 
ages were  committed  on  the  churches  and  mon- 
asteries. (See  Iconoclasts.)  This  outbreak, 
which  was  temporarily  suppressed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  William  of  Orange  and  Egmont  and 
Horn,  and  by  concessions  from  the  frightened 
duchess  of  Parma,  determined  Philip  to  resort 
to  the  most  severe  measures  to  suppress  Prot- 
estantism ;  and  accordingly  the  cruel  duke  of 
Alva,  a  soldier  of  great  reputation,  was  sent  to 
the  Netherlands  in  1567  with  a  powerful  army 
of  Spanish  veterans.  Egmont  and  Horn  were 
arrested  and  beheaded  at  Brussels,  and  also 
many  other  noblemen  of  distinction,  and  for  6 
years  the  country  suffered  under  a  tyranny 
which  for  extent  and  ferooity  has  few  parallels 
in  history.  The  prince  of  Orange  withdrew 
to  Germany,  and  appealed  to  the  Protestant 

Srinces  of  that  country  for  aid.  They  allowed 
im  to  raise  a  force  of  volunteers,  and  gave 
him  some  pecuniary  assistance,  as  did  also 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England.  He  reentered 
the  Netherlands  in  the  latter  part  of  1568  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and  called  his  countrymen  to 
arms.  A  long  war  ensued,  distinguished  by 
sieges  rather  than  by  battles,  and  marked  by 
various  fortune  on  both  sides.  The  states  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  conferred  almost  dicta- 
torial powers  on  the  prince  of  Orange,  with 
the  title  of  stadtholder ;  and  those  nrovinces 
equipped  a  powerful  naval  force  which  greatly 
contributed  to  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  Span- 
iards and  the  achievement  of  Dutch  indepen- 
dence. The  severity  of  Alva  having  driven  the 
greater  part  of  the  Netherlands  to  insurrection, 
and  his  attempts  to  suooress  the  revolution  by 


force  of  arms  having  entirely  failed,  he  was 
recalled,  and  departed  in  Jan.  1574.  His  suc- 
cessor, Bequesens,  was  instructed  to  adopt  a 
milder  system  of  government ;  but  he  met  with 
little  success,  and  died  of  fever  toward  the  end 
of  1575.  The  famous  Don  John  of  Austria,  the 
victor  of  Lepanto,  succeeded  him  as  viceroy; 
but  after  gaming  several  victories  over  the 
revolutionary  forces,  he  too  died  of  fever  or 
of  poison,  Oct  1, 1678.  He  was  succeeded  as 
regent  by  his  nephew  the  duke  of  Parma.  In 
the  following  year  the  provinces  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Groningen,  Over- 
yssel,  and  Gelderland  formed  the  union  of 
Utrecht,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  From 
this  period  the  history  of  the  Netherlands  di- 
vides itself  into  that  of  Holland  and  that  of 
Flanders,  or  the  10  provinces  which  remained 
under  the  Spanish  dominion  and  adhered  to 
tho  Roman  Catholio  faith,  and  now  constitute 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  (See  Belgium.) 
William  of  Orange  was  assassinated  at  Delft, 
July  10, 1584,  by  a  fanatical  partisan  of  Spain 
named  Balthasar  Geerardt  or  Gerard.  The 
death  of  this  illustrious  hero  and  statesman, 
who  ranks  among  the  greatest  men  in  history, 
was  a  terrible  loss  to  the  struggling  common- 
wealth, which  owed  its  existence  mainly  to 
his  extraordinary  wisdom,  prudence,  and  firm- 
ness. The  Dutch  patriots,  however,  did  not 
despair.  They  continued  the  contest  with  un- 
abated courage  and  energy,  and  finally  with  a 
success  truly  astounding  when  we  consider  the 
power  and  resources  of  Spain,  at  that  time  the 
first  power  in  the  world.  Prince  Maurice,  a 
son  of  the  murdered  statesman,  though  only 
17  years  of  age,  was  chosen  to  succeed  his 
father,  and  by  his  military  genius  and  success 
amply  justified  the  choice  of  the  people.  He 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of 
modern  times,  and  his  career  till  his  death  in 
1625  was  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  battles, 
sieges,  and  victories.  About  this  time  the 
sovereignty  of  Holland  was  offered  to  Eliza- 
beth of  England,  who  declined  it,  but  sent  the 
earl  of  Leicester  to  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch 
with  a  body  of  troops.  Leicester,  however, 
effected  little,  and  was  recalled  in  disgrace 
in  1587.  Philip  II.  died  in  1598,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Philip  III.  for  some  years  continued  the 
effort  to  subdue  the  rebellious  Hollanders. 
But  the  Dutch  by  this  time  had  created  a  fleet 
that  made  them  the  first  naval  power  of  the 
world.  Their  ships  were  manned  by  70,000 
hardy  and  daring  seamen,  who  swept  the  re- 
motest seas  of  Spanish  commerce,  and  finally 
so  impoverished  the  king  of  Spain  by  inter- 
cepting the  remittances  of  treasure  from  the 
colonies,  that  at  length  in  1609  he  agreed  to  a 
truce  for  12  years.  During  the  peace  internal 
dissensions  broke  out  in  Holland  between  the 
Calvinists  and  Arminians,  whose  theological 
differences  were  made  the  basis  of  political 
parties,  who  contended  for  their  respective 
tenets  with  great  zeal  and  bitterness.    These 
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dissensions  were  fomented  by  the  ambitions 
Maurice,  who  aspired  to  become  hereditary 
sovereign  of  Holland,  and  was  already  by  his 
influence  over  the  army  exercising  a  species 
of  dictatorship.  He  was  opposed  by  the  ven- 
erable Barneveldt,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Dutch  statesmen,  who  had  rendered  the 
most  signal  services  to  the  republic,  and  was 
the  head  of  the  Arminian  party,  or  as  they 
came  to  be  called  the  Remonstrants,  from  a 
remonstrance  which  they  published  in  favor  of 
universal  toleration.  The  Oalvinist  party,  of 
which  Maurice  was  chief^  were  soon  known 
as  Anti-Remonstrants,  and  those  names  con- 
tinue to  be  used  in  Holland  to  the  present 
day.  The  Calvinists  prevailed  in  the  contest 
for  the  political  supremacy,  and  Barneveldt  and 
the  famous  Grotius,  another  eminent  leader  of 
the  Remonstrants,  were  arrested  on  charges  of 
treason.  After  an  infamous  trial,  in  which  party 
spite  and  popular  clamor  were  brought  to  bear 
on  the  judges,  Barneveldt  was  condemned  and 
executed,  May  18, 1619,  at  the  age  of  70  years. 
Grotius  by  an  artifice  escaped  from  prison, 
and  took  refuge  in  France.  On  the  expiration 
Of  the  truce  in  1621,  the  war  with  Spain  was 
renewed.  After  the  death  of  Maurice,  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry,  operations 
on  land  were  not  for  some  time  prosecuted 
with  much  vigor,  but  on  sea  the  Butch  dis- 
played great  energy.  They  attacked  Peru  with 
success,  and  conquered  St.  Salvador  and  a  large 
portion  of  Brazil,  which  at  thatperiod  belong- 
ed to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  They  also  made 
incessant  attacks  on  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Dutch  empire  in  that  part  of  the  world.  On 
the  general  pacification  of  Europe  by  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  in  1648,  a  final  treaty  was  made 
with  Spain,  which  at  length  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  Holland  after  it  had  been 
practically  maintained  for  70  years.  A  few 
years  later  the  republic  became  involved  in  war 
with  the  English  commonwealth,  and  several 
great  naval  battles  were  fought  between  the 
celebrated  Dutch  commanders  Van  Tromp, 
De  Ruyter,  and  De  Witt,  and  the  famous  Eng- 
lish admiral  Blake.  In  a  tremendous  engage- 
ment near  the  Goodwin  sands,  Deo.  9,  1652, 
the  Dutch  were  victorious,  and  the  triumphant 
Van  Tromp  sailed  along  the  English  coast  with 
a  broom  at  his  masthead  to  indicate  that  he 
had  swept  the  channel  of  English  ships.  An- 
other great  fight  took  place  in  Feb.  1658,  be- 
tween Blake  and  Van  Tromp,  which  lasted  8 
days,  and  in  which  both  sides  claimed  the  vic- 
tory. In  the  following  June  the  fleets,  each  num- 
bering about  100  vessels,  again  met,  the  Dutch 
commanded  by  Van  Tromp,  De  Witt,  and  De 
Ruyter,  and  the  English  by  Blake,  Monk,  and 
Dean ;  and  after  an  obstinate  battle  the  Dutch 
jere  totally  defeated.  Undismayed  by  this 
disaster,  the  Dutch  sent  to  sea  a  still  greater 
fleet  in  July  under  Van  Tromp,  which  encoun- 
tered the  English  oflf  the  coast  of  Holland.  Van 
Tromp  was  killed  at  an  early  period  of  the 


battle,  and  the  Dutch  were  again  beaten  with 
the  loss  of  6,000  men.  Peace  was  soon  after 
concluded  between  the  two  republics,  and  Hol- 
land immediately  engaged  in  a  war  with  Por- 
tugal concerning  their  respective  possessions  in 
Brazil,  in  which  many  Portuguese  vessels  were 
captured.  The  war,  however,  ended  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Dutch  from  Brazil  in  .1654.  In 
1665  Charles  II.  of  England  declared  war 
against  Holland,  and  hostilities  on  the  ocean 
were  prosecuted  with  much  vigor,  the  Dutch 
fleet  under  De  Ruyter  gaming  a  great  victory 
over  the  fleet  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  even  threatening  to  in- 
vade England ;  while  in  the  following  month, 
after  another  engagement,  the  Dutch  admirals 
were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  their  harbors.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  De  Ruyter  sailed 
up  the  Thames  with  his  fleet,  burnt  the  shipping 
at  Sheerness  and  Chatham,  and  blockaded  for  a 
short  period  the  port  of  London.  A  month  later 
the  peace  of  Breda  ended  the  war,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1668  Holland  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  England  and  Sweden  to  check  the 
growing  power  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  who 
had  seized  upon  the  10  provinces  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands.  The  fickle  and  deceitful  Charles 
IE.,  however,  being  bribed  by  Louis,  ordered  a 
treacherous  attack  on  a  rich  Dutch  fleet  from 
Smyrna,  in  March,  1672,  which  was  bravely  re- 
pulsed. Three  days  afterward  he  declared  war 
against  his  late  allies,  and  sent  a  force  to  coope- 
rate with  the  French.  Sweden  also  joined  the 
league  against  the  Dutch,  and  Louis  invaded 
Holland  at  the  head  of  120,000  men  command- 
ed by  the  first  generals  of  the  age,  and  in  a  few 
days  conquered  the  provinces  of  Utrecht,  Gel- 
derland,  and  Overyssel.  The  Dutoh,  whose 
forces  did  not  exceed  25,000  men,  were  beside 
divided  and  weakened  by  the  most  violent  con- 
tests between  the  partisans  of  the  house  of 
Orange  and  the  opponents  of  that  party,  head- 
ed by  the  grand  pensionary  John  De  Witt  and 
his  brother  Cornelius,  by  whose  influence  the 
office  of  stadtholder  had  been  abolished  in  1650 
and  tine  states-general  made  the  supreme  power. 
The  partisans  of  De  Witt  proposed  to  remove 
the  whole  nation  to  the  East  Indies  rather  than 
submit ;  but  the  young  prince  of  Orange,  Wil- 
liam III.,  afterward  king  of  England,  encour- 
aged the  people  to  resist,  and  declared  he  would 
die  in  the  last  ditch.  He  was  made  stadtholder 
by  acclamation,  was  intrusted  with  dictatorial 
power,  and  the  De  Witts  were  massacred  by 
a  mob  at  the  Hague.  The-desperate  resolution 
was  taken  to  cut  open  the  dikes  and  let  in  the 
ocean  to  drown  the  country  and  its  invaders. 
This  expedient  was  successful,  and  the  baffled 
French  were  forced  to  retreat  with  great  loss. 
Peace  was  restored  in  1674.  In  1677  the 
prince  of  Orange,  who  oontinued  to  hold  su- 
preme and  almost  absolute  power  in  Holland, 
was  married  to  the  princess  Mary,  daughter  of 
James  II.  of  England,  and  attained  the  throne 
of  England  by  the  revolution  of  1688.  During 
his  life,  and  for  several  years  after  his  death 
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in  1701,  Holland  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
wars  that  were  waged  by  the  European  powers 
against  France  to  check  the  ambitious  projects 
of  Louis  XIV.  On  the  death  of  William  HI.  the 
anti-Orange  party  prevailed  in  Holland,  and  no 
stadtholder  was  appointed,  except  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Friesland,  which  recognized  the  heredi- 
tary claim  of  his  cousin  John  William,  surnamed 
Friso.  The  republic  was  governed  by  the  states- 
general,  the  grand  pensionary,  as  the  chief  exec- 
utive was  styled,  being  till  his  death  in  1720  the 
eminent  statesman  and  diplomatist  Heinsius. 
In  1747,  the  Orange  party  having  regained  the 
ascendency,  William  IV.  was  made  stadtholder 
of  the  republic ;  and  on  his  death  in  1751  his 
infant  son  William  V.  succeeded  to  the  office, 
which  he  held  till  1795,  when  Holland  was 
conquered  by  France,  and  the  Batavian  repub- 
lic established.  During  the  7  years'  war,  from 
1758  to  1768,  Holland  remained  neutral ;  but  in 
the  progress  of  the  American  revolution  she 
became  involved  in  war  with  England,  and  her 
fleet  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  the  English 
on  the  Dogger  bank  in  1782,  after  a  bloody 
fight.  The  French  revolution  found  warm  par- 
tisans in  Holland  among  the  anti-Orange  faction, 
and  their  sympathy  and  assistance,  together 
with  an  intense  frost  which  enabled  the  French 
army  to  pass  the  rivers  and  canals  on  the  ice  in 
the  winter  of  l794-'5,  rendered  the  conquest 
of  Holland  by  Gen.  Pichegru  an  easy  task.  The 
Batavian  republic,  which  in  its  closing  years 
was  administered  by  the  director  Sohimmelpen- 
nick,  a  statesman  and  patriot  of  eminent  ability 
and  integrity,  terminated  in  1806  by  the  erec- 
tion of  Holland  into  a  kingdom,  on  the  throne 
of  which  the  emperor  Napoleon  placed  his 
brother  Louis.  Louis  ruled  with  moderation 
and  kindness,  but  his  preference  of  the  interests 
of  Holland  to  those  of  France  gave  such  offence 
to  his  imperial  brother,  that  in  1810  he  abdi- 
cated, and  Holland  was  incorporated  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  French  empire.  On  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  the  prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  been  in  exile  in  England,  was  declared 
king  by  an  assembly  of  notables,  under  the  title 
of  William  I.,  with  a  constitution  limiting  his 
power  within  moderate  bounds.  The  10  ancient 
provinces  which  had  remained  under  Spanish 
rule  at  the  time  of  the  great  revolution  of  the 
16th  century,  and  had  subsequently  belonged 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  were  annexed  to  Hol- 
land by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  with  the  object 
of  forming  a  power  of  sufficient  force  to  serve 
as  a  check  to  the  progress  of  France  toward 
the  N.  E.  The  difference  of  race,  religion,  lan- 
guage, and  manners,  however,  prevented  the 
assimilation  of  the  two  sections  into  one  nation ; 
and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution 
of  1830  the  10  southern  provinces  revolted,  and, 
aided  by  the  French,  established  their  inde- 
pendence as  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  with 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Ooburg  as  king.  Since  the 
separation  Holland  has  continued  flourishing 
and  peaceful,  and  has  made  rapid  advances  in 
prosperity  and  opulence.    In  1848,  after  the 


French  revolution  of  that  year,  the  constitution 
was  still  further  liberalized,  and  extensive  re- 
forms were  introduced.  William  I.  abdicated 
in  1840  in  favor  of  his  son  William  IL,  who 
died  in  1849,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  ILL, 
the  present  king. 

NETHERLANDS,  Language  and  Litera- 
ture of  the.  The  origin  of  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  con- 
troversy. The  philologists  of  the  last  century 
derived  it  directly  from  the  old  Frisian,  which 
they  regarded  as  holding  the  same  relation  to 
it  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  does  to  the  English. 
Bask  was  the  first  to  declare  that  this  view 
was  not  wholly  correct  He  supposed  that  the 
modern  Dutch  was  indeed,  at  first,  a  develop- 
ment of  the  old  Frisian,  but  that  this  develop- 
ment was  arrested,  and  the  current  of  the  lan- 
guage essentially  changed,  by  an  irruption  at  a 
remote  period  of  Saxons  and  Franks  into  the 
region  of  the  lower  Rhine.  By  this  theory  he 
accounted  for  the  presence  of  such  forms  as 
tamd  (tooth)  for  the  old  Frisian  tdth,  and  dot* 
(do)  for  the  old  Frisian  dua.  More  recent  in- 
vestigations, however,  have  shown  that  many 
of  the  Dutch  inflectional  forms  are  at  least  as 
old  as  the  corresponding  Frisian  ones ;  thus  the 
Dutch  infinitives  and  weak  substantives  end  in 
en,  a  termination  certainly  not  younger  than 
the  Frisian  one  in  a.  The  inference  is,  there- 
fore, that  a  single  language,  belonging  to  the 
Low  German  division  of  the  Teutonic  group, 
was  originally  common  to  both  Friesland  and 
Holland ;  that  this  was  spoken  in  two  dialects; 
and  that  the  northern  of  those  dialects  became 
the  modern  Frisian  of  Friesland,  while  from 
the  southern  came  the  modern  Dutch  of  Hol- 
land. The  Dutch  seems  also  to  contain  a  few 
remains  of  the  Belgian  dialect  of  the  very  an- 
cient tongue  spoken  by  the  old  Gallic  tribes, 
such  as  the  possessive  pronoun  hun  (their).  It 
is  less  sonorous  but  softer  than  the  Upper  or 
High  German,  from  which  it,  especially  differs 
in  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  all  sibilant  eon- 
sonants  and  hard  diphthongs.  Its  syntax  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  German.  The  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  Dutch  are  its  de- 
scriptive energy  and  its  power  of  composition. 
In  this  latter  respect  it  excels  all  the  modern 
members  of  the  Gotho-Teutonio  family  except 
the  Icelandic.  Its  scientific  nomenclature  ad- 
mits not  only  of  such  substantives  as  stem- 
kunde  (astronomy  ;  Germ.  Sternkunde),  but  of 
the  corresponding  adjective  forms  like  $Urre- 
hundig  (astronomical;  Germ.  a$tronomMk\ 
which  in  German  are  generally  taken  from 
exotic  sources.  It  is  especially  rich  in  terms  be- 
longing to  commerce  and  navigation,  and  to  its 
maritime  vocabulary  all  the  northern  nations, 
including  the  English,  are  indebted  for  a  multi- 
tude of  words.  The  chief  dialects  spoken  in 
the  Netherlands  are  the  Frisian  (see  Frisian 
Language  and  Literature)  ;  the  Flemish  (see 
Flemish  Language  and  Literature)  ;  the  dia- 
lect of  Groningen  and  Overyssel,  which  ap- 
proaches nearer  than  any  other  to  the  nigh 
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German ;  and  the  dialect  of  Gelderland.  The 
last  two  have  no  literature  of  any  note. — The 
first  development  of  the  literature  of  the 
Netherlands,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  was  Flemish  rather  than  Dutch,  and 
this  continued  to  he  the  case  for  more  than 
250  years.  But  about  1570  the  rederijkershamer 
of  Amsterdam,  through  the  efforts  of  three 
men,  assumed  the  character  of  a  literary  acad- 
emy. These  were  the  reformer  D.  Ooornhert 
(1522-'90),  H.  L.  Spiegel  (1549-1612),  and  Roe- 
mer  Visscher  (1547-1620),  the  real  founders 
of  modern  Dutch  literature.  Ooornhert's  pro- 
ductions are  mostly  treatises  on  morality  and 
theology ;  hut  one  of  his  poems,  Wilhehnu*  van 
Namauwen,  is  still  the  favorite  national  song  of 
Holland.  The  posthumous  poem  of  Spiegel, 
the  Hertspiegel,  is  of  an  ethic  kind.  This  tri- 
umvirate rendered  great  service  by  the  gram- 
matical works  published  under  their  direction 
by  the  Amsterdam  homer.  A  linguistic  labor 
of  still  greater  importance  was  the  Dutch-La- 
tin dictionary,  begun  by  the  celebrated  printer 
Plantin  (1514-'69),  and  finished  by  his  dis- 
ciple O.  Kilian  (died  1607). — At  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century,  and  for  many  years  la- 
ter, Holland,  a  powerful,  wealthy,  and  free 
commonwealth,  was  preeminently  the  literary 
country  of  Europe.  The  devotion  of  the  learned 
to  the  ancient  languages  was  ardent  and  almost 
without  parallel  elsewhere ;  but  a  golden  age 
of  vernacular  literature  was  ushered  in  by  P. 
0.  van  Hooft  (1581-1647),  who  gave  a  sweet- 
ness and  harmony  before  unknown  to  Dutch 
speech.  His  amatory  and  Anacreontio  lines 
have  not  been  excelled  by  any  later  writer; 
and  his  Nederlandsche  Bistorien,  embracing  the 
years  between  1555  and  1587,  is  a  model  of 
stately  historical  narrative.  J.  van  Oats  (1577- 
1660),  or  "Father  Oats,"  as  his  countrymen 
love  to  style  him,  wrote  for  the  multitude, 
whose  descendants  still  almost  know  his  poems 
by  heart.  Although  recent  judicious  criticism 
has  somewhat  modified  the  fame  so  long  en- 
joyed by  J.  van  den  Vondel  (1587-1689),  his 
is  still  the  greatest  poetical  name  of  the  cen- 
tury. He  wrote  much,  dramas,  lyrics,  and 
satires,  and  had  a  multitude  of  disciples  and 
imitators.  One  of  the  best  is  Antonides  van 
der  Goes  (1647-'84).  J.  Oudaan  (1628-'92)  is 
the  author  of  two  dramas  worthy  of  note,  Jo- 
hanna  Gray  and  Koning  Konradvjn  ;  and  other 
dramatic  writers  are  G.  A.  Bredero  (1586- 
1618),  S.  Ooster,  W.  van  der  Nieuwlandt  (1584- 
1685),  the  Fleming  J.  Zevecot  (1604-,46),  whose 
Belegh  van  Leyden  ("  Siege  of  Leyden")  may 
still  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  L.  Rotgans 
(1645-1710).  whose  dramas  are  much  better 
than  his  tedious  epic,  WiUem  III.  A  man  of 
large  learning  and  much  descriptive  talent,  O. 
van  Huyghens  (1596-1687),  produced  some  not 
unpleasing  didactic  poems,  like  the  Zedenprin- 
ten  ("Pictures  of  Manners"),  JTo/wijh,  and 
Yoorhut,  which  with  others  he  included  in  a 
collection  bearing  the  quaint  title  Korenbloe- 


m&n  ("Bluebottles").  A  rhymed  narrative, 
the  Masker  van  der  Wereld,  by  the  Flemish 
Jesuit  A.  Poirtiers  (1606-'75),  was  once  very 
popular.  The  Lof  der  Feldzucht  ("  Eulogy  of 
Avarice")  and  the  domestic  elegies  of  J.  de 
Decker  (1609-'66)  are  yet  frequently  quoted; 
Roselign*  Oochies  is  a  pretty  idyllic  effusion  by 
D.  Joncktyns  (born  1600);  and  the  pastoral 
poems  of  J.  B.  Wellekens  (1658-1726)  are 
graceful  and  imaginative.  The  almost  univer- 
sal use  of  Latin,  as  a  language  through  which 
a  vastly  larger  audience  could  be  reached,  left 
little  room  for  Dutch  prose.  Several  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible,  both  from  the  original 
tongues  and  the  Vulgate,  some  biblical  com- 
mentaries, and  a  number  of  other  theological 
treatises  met  with  a  wide  circulation.  The 
Batamsche  Arcadia  of  J.  van  Heemskerk 
(1597-1656),  suggested  by  the  Deeamerane  of 
Boccaccio,  is  the  only  work  that  deserves  the 
name  of  a  romance.  Beside  Hooft,  the  histo- 
rians are  P.  O.  Bor  (1559-1685),  E.  van  Mete- 
ren  (1585-1612),  L.  Aitzema  (1600-'69),  and 
G.  Brandt  (1626-'85).  The  Dutch  navigators, 
as  Barentz  and  Heemskirk  in  their  search  for 
a  north-east  passage,  Gerritszoon  in  the  Aus- 
tralian regions,  and  Noort  and  Spilbergen  in 
the  extreme  Orient,  added  much  to  geographi- 
cal knowledge  in  this  century.  Many  of  these 
explorers  wrote  narratives  of  their  voyages,  ver- 
sions of  which  appeared  in  various  languages. 
Among  these  works  are  J.  Nieuwhof  on  China 

E)5),  P.  Baldens  on  Oeylon  and  Malabar 
T2),  M.  G.  de  Vries  on  Japan  (1642),  G. 
outen  on  the  East  Indies  (1696),  O.  de 
Bruyn  on  eastern  Europe  and  western  Asia 
(1698),  and  W.  Bosman  on  Guinea  (1705).— 
The  18th  century  offers  a  marked  contrast  to 
its  predecessor.  The  literature  of  the  17th 
century  gave  way  in  the  18th  to  imitation  of 
French  models.  Few  authors  escaped  this 
contagion.  One  of  these,  however,  is  H.  K. 
Poot  (1689-1788),  the  farmer-poet,  whose  style 
is  pure  and  natural,  and  whose  erotic  and  idyl- 
lic verses  are  marked  by  ease  and  liveliness. 
His  most  striking  pieces,  perhaps,  are  Waehten 
("Watching")  and  Landleven  ("Rural  life"). 
A  biblical  epic  which  has  considerable  merit, 
but  which  was  followed  by  a  number  of  bad 
imitations,  is  the  Abraham  of  A.  Hoogvliet 
(1687-1768).  The  RottesProom  of  D.  Smits 
(l702-'52)  also  originated  a  school  known  as 
the  stream  poets,  who  sang  the  beauties  of  all 
the  Dutch  rivers.  Of  the  two  brothers  W.  van 
Haren  (1710-'6S)  and  O.  Z.  van  Haren  (1718- 
79),  the  elder  left  a  legendary,  knightly  tale  in 
verse,  Frieo,  and  some  lighter  compositions, 
among  which  are  Lecmidae^Menschelijk  Letien 
("  Human  Life"),  and  the  Mof  van  den  Vrede 
("Court  of  Peace");  the  younger  was  the  au- 
thor of  two  tragedies  and  a  lyrical  epic,  De 
Guezen,  woven  out  of  the  popular  national  bal- 
lads. A  sort  of  transition  poetical  period,  the 
dawn  of  the  day  of  Bilderdyk  and  Tollens,  be- 
gins with  1780.    It  was  initiated  by  J.  Bellamy 
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(l757-'86)?  whose  Boosje  is  the  most  touching 
and  beautiful  ballad  in  the  language,  and  was 
further  characterized  by  the  astronomer  P. 
Nieuwland  (1764-'98),  whose  Orion  is  a  stately 
and,  in  some  portions,  sublime  epic,  and  by  H. 
van  Alphen  (died  1803),  whose  poems  for  chil- 
dren, have  been  frequently  reprinted.  The 
purest  prose  of  the  century  is  that  of  J.  van 
Effen  (1684-1785),  who  possessed  not  a  little 
of  the  humor  and  grace  of  his  model,  Ad- 
dison, of  whose  chief  work  his  EoUandsche 
Spectator  is  an  imitation.  The  romance  style 
was  developed  by  two  women,  A.  Deken  (1741 
-1804)  and  E.  Wolff  (1788-1804) ;  their  novels, 
written  in  conjunction,  though  somewhat  dif- 
fuse, are  successful  pictures  of  Dutch  life  and 
manners.  The  lengthened  Vaderlandsche  Hi*- 
torie  of  J.  Wagenaar  (l709-'98)  is  impartial  and 
trustworthy,  but  the  diction  is  rather  dull  and 
heavy.  The  other  historians  are  G.  van  Loon 
(born  1683),  S.  Styl  (1781-1804),  and  A.  Kluit 
(1787-1807).  The  Vaderlandsche  Woordenooeh 
(1785-1800),  in  nearly  40  volumes,  by  J.  Kok, 
is  a  treasury  of  information  concerning  the 
history  and  topography  of  Holland.  In  philol- 
ogy L.  ten  Eate  (1674-1732)  anticipated  many 
of  the  ideas  of  Grimm  and  the  later  Teutonic 
school.  He  and  B.  Huydecoper  (1695-1778), 
who  edited  one  or  two  of  the  old  Flemish  chro- 
nicles, were  of  great  service  to  their  native 
tongue.  D.  van  Hoogstraaten  (1658-1724)  at- 
tained some  eminence  as  a  lexicographer.  In 
science  the  philosophers  W.  J.  'sGravesande 
(1648-1742),  N.  Hartsoeker  (1656-1725),  and 
P.  van  Musschenbroek  (1692-1761)  gained  a 
European  renown,  as  did  those  disciples  of 
Boerhaave,  P.  Camper  (l722-'89)  and  G.  van 
Swieten  (1700-'72).  J.  Lulof  (1711-'68)  wrote 
on  geography,  and  the  Schultens  and  S.  Bau 
were  well  known  as  orientalists. — The  modern 
revival  of  Dutch  letters  is  coincident  with  the 
French  revolution,  having  fairly  commenced 
some  little  time  before  the  opening  of  the  19th 
century.  Ehynvis  Feith  (1758-1824)  did  much 
toward  bringing  in  this  new  epoch.  His  rep- 
utation is  still  maintained  by  a  series  of  admir- 
able historical  odes,  including  one  on  De  Buy- 
ter,  and  one  entitled  Washington.  The  Taal, 
JSchilderhunsty  and  other  productions  of  O. 
Loots  (1764-1834)  bear  much  resemblance  to 
the  style  of  Helmers,  but  are  much  superior  in 
energy  and  force.  E.  A.  Borger  (1775-1820),  a 
theologian,  A.  Simons  (1769-1884),  and  J.  Kan- 
telaar  (1759-1821)  have  also  left  several  taste- 
ful and  polished  lyrics.  But  the  greatest  of 
modern  Dutch  poets,  if  not  of  all  Dutch  poets, 
is  Willem  Bilderdyk  (1786-1881).  Of  his  mul- 
titudinous works,  Letdens  Ramp  ("  The  Disas- 
ter of  Leyden")  is  full  of  spirited  action  and 
sustained  interest;  the  Ziekte  der  Geleerden 
("Maladies  of  the  Learned")  is  a  powerful 
treatment  of  a  subject  by  no  means  pleas- 
ing ;  and  the  Buiterileven  ("  Country  Life")  pos- 
sesses every  beauty  but  that  of  originality. 
His  most  remarkable  composition,  however,  is 


an  epio  entitled  Ondergang  der  eerste  Weteld 
("  Destruction  of  the  First  World^,  of  which 
only  the  first  5  books  were  completed.  The 
same  author's  Oeschiedenis  der  Vaderlandt,  in 
prose,  has  been  published  once  his  death  by 
B.  F.  Tydeman.  Another  poet  of  unbounded 
popularity  is  H.  O.  Tollens  (1780-1866).  Espe- 
cially admirable  are  his  narrative  poem  De  Over- 
wintering op  Nova  Zembla,  an  account  of  Ba- 
rentz's  famous  expedition  in  15  94-' 6,  his  ballads 
Jan  van  Scihaffelaar  and  Kenan  Hasselaar,  and 
his  stirring  national  lyric,  the  Wapenbreet.  The 
example  and  influence  of  Bilderdyk  and  Tollens 
have  given  birth  to  a  crowd  of  minor  bards. 
Some  of  the  most  meritorious  are  J.  F.  Bosdyk 
(died  1850);  B.  H.  Lulofe  (1787-1849),  author 
of  the  Watermood;  W.  Mersschet  (died  1844), 
whose  De  goude  BruUoft  is  justly  praised;  H. 
A.  Spandaw  (born  1775),  of  whose  works  the 
Neer lands  Zeeroem  and  the  Vaderlandsche  Poezij 
are  popular;  W.  de  Olercq  (1798-1844),  a  cel- 
ebrated improvisator;  J.  Immerzeel  (1776- 
1841),  also  known  for  his  biographies  of  the 
artists;  B.  Klyn  (1764-1829);  A.  O.  W.  Sta- 
ring van  den  Wildenborch  (1767-1840),  the 
best  modern  humorist,  of  whose  peculiar  man- 
ner his  lamben  and  Zephir  en  Ctoru  are  good 
examples ;  and  P.  Hoens  (1767-1848).  LiviDg 
lyrical  and  descriptive  poets  are  I.  da  Costa,  a 
Jew,  who,  since  the  decease  of  Tollens,  occu- 
pies the  highest  place  in  the  modern  Dutch 
Parnassus;  O.  G.  Withuys;  8.  J.  van  den 
Bergh;  J.  van  Beers,  whose  latest  volume 
(I860)  is  called  Levenbeelden ;  J.  A.  Alber- 
dingk  Thym.  L.  van  den  Broek,  and  J.  J.  L. 
ten  Kate.  Among  those  who  wrote  for  the 
stage  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
were  S.  J.  Wisselins  (1769-1845),  J.  Nomsi, 
J.  van  Walre  (1759-1887),  H.  H.  Klyn,  and  A 
Loosjes  (1761-1818),  the  last  of  whom  also  gate 
to  the  world  some  pleasant  tales  and  sketch- 
es. Still  later  dramatists  are  the  prolific 
comedy  writer  Buysch  and  J.  Hilman.  The 
novels  of  E.  Kist  (1758-1822)  and  of  A  Fokke 
(1788-1812)  are  still  much  read;  but  they 
have  been  excelled  by  the  romances  of  J. 
van  Lennep  (born  1802),  a  son  of  D.  J.  van 
Lennep  (1774^-1858).  He  has  published  a  se- 
ries of  historical  tales  under  the  general  title 
Once  Vborouder*,  and  some  of  his  works,  as 
"The  Bose  of  Dekama"  and  "The  Adopted 
Son,"  have  been  translated  in  England  and 
America.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  good  ab- 
stract of  the  history  of  Holland,  2  or  8  lively 
comedies,  and  many  poems.  The  tales  of  J.  de 
Vries  (born  1774).  A.  Drost  (1810-,84),  0.  P. 
E.  Bobide  van  der  Aa  (1791-1851),  P.  A.  S.  van 
Limburg  Brouwer,  and  O.  van  Bchaick  (boin 
1808),  have  had  a  large  circulation.  As  * 
model  of  prose  style,  J.  H.  van  der  Palm  (1768- 
1840)  is  esteemed  superior  even  to  Van  Effen, 
while  M.  O.  van  Hall  (born  1767),  J.  Bnker 
(1767-1845)  and  Amorie  van  derHoeven(boxn 
1798)  are  likewise  celebrated  as  prose  writers 
and  orators.    J.  W.  te  Water  (1740-1822)  and  J. 
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Soheltema  (1 766-1886),  in  domestic  history,  and 
M.  Stuart  (1766-1826)  and  H.  Muntinghe  (1752- 
1824)  in  ecclesiastical  and  universal  history, 
have  been  accompanied  or  followed  by  J.  H. 
Janssens,  Gk  van  der  Maaten,  T.  Kunivers,  J.  0. 
de  Jonge  (whose  Geschiedenis  van  het  Neder- 
landsche  Zeewezen  was  completed  in  1866),  J.  0. 
den  Beer  Portugael,  and  a  multitude  of  others. 
Witzen  Geysbeek  (1779-1888)  is  the  author  of 
a  valuable  critical  anthology  of  the  Dutch  poets, 
living  critics  and  litterateurs  are  W.  J.  A. 
Jonckbloet,  whose  edition  of  the  Beinaert  de  Yos 
is  the  best  yet  issued,  K  Beets,  W.  J.  Hofdyk, 
A.  de  Jager,  and  D.  Buddingh.  The  Dutch  dic- 
tionary of  P.  Weiland  (1765-1842),  founded  upon 
that  of  Plantin  and  Kilian,  is  at  present  the  Aest 
lexicographical  authority.  The  orthography  of 
the  language,  which  was  previously  very  un- 
settled, was  rendered  uniform  by  the  adoption 
in  the  schools,  in  1804,  of  the  system  proposed 
by  M.  Siegenbeek  (born  1774),  the  compiler 
of  several  works  on  the  Dutch  language  and 
literature.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Bil- 
derdyk  and  others,  the  new  method  is  now  in 
general  use.  A.  Ypey  (1769-1887)  and  West- 
reenen  de  Tillandt  have  produced  some  valu- 
able essays  on  Dutch  linguistics,  while  S.  F.  W. 
Boorda  van  Eysinga,  Hoffman,  A.  Hardeland, 
and  others  have  written  on  various  foreign  lan- 
guages. Geography  is  indebted  to  Hogendorp 
(died  1885),  to  Siebold,  and  to  Heylan,  well 
known  writers  on  Japan,  and  for  descriptions 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  0.  J.  Temminok  and 
J.  van  der  Aa.  The  other  sciences  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Vorsts  in  theology;  Mulder, 
whose  chief  work  has  been  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish, in  chemistry;  and  the  Vroliks,  0.  L 
Blame,  and  R.  B.  van  den  Bosch  in  the  nat- 
ural sciences.  Literary  and  philosophical  so- 
cieties, publishing  valuable  transactions,  exist 
in  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Haarlem,  and  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  at  Batavia,  while  the  KoningHjh 
Institut,  formed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Bo- 
naparte upon  the  plan  of  the  French  institute, 
is  the  highest  scientific  authority  of  the  land. 
The  leading  critical  and  learned  journal  is  the 
Vaderlandscke  Letteroefningen,  established  in 
the  last  century,  and  which  for  many  years 
subsequent  to  1808  had  a  rival  styled  Reeensent 
ooTc  der  Becensenten. 

NETTLE,  the  name  of  various  species  of 
the  genus  urtiea  (Xat.  uro,  to  burn),  herbaceous 
plants  armed  with  stinging  hairs,  contact  with 
which  produces  a  burning  sensation.  The 
large  stinging  nettle  (U.  dioica,  Linn.)  grows  in 
clusters  about  the  roadsides,  with  stems  from 
2  to  6  feet  high ;  its  leaves  are  opposite,  heart- 
shaped,  and  toothed ;  its  flowers  small,  obscure, 
preen,  borne  in  axillary  panicles,  which  appear 
in  pairs,  spreading  and  branched.  The  small 
nettle  (JT.  urens,  Linn.)  is  an  annual,  appearing 
in  rich  gardens  as  a  weed ;  it  has  leaves  with  8 
to  6  nerves,  and  axillary  racemes,  which  are 
mostly  simple  and  generally  shorter  than  the 
leaf  stalk;  the  whole  plant  is  covered  with 
stinging  hairs  like  the  preceding.    Both  are 


adventitious  from  Europe.  The  tall  wild  nettle 
(JT.  gracilis,  Alton)  is  very  distinct  from  these, 
with  slenderer  and  long-petioled  leaves,  smaller 
flowers,  and  scarcely  any  stinging  hairs  except 
on  the  petioles  and  principal  veins  of  the 
leaves ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  moist  grounds 
of  the  northern  states.  The  purplish  nettle 
(  IT.  purpurascens,  Nuttall)  has  ovate  and  mostly 
heart-shaped  leaves,  globular  flower  clusters, 
and  a  slender  stem  from  6  inches  to  8  feet  high, 
beset  with  scattered  stinging  bristles,  which 
are  likewise  found  upon  other  portions  of  the 
plant ;  it  occurs  in  shady  places  on  the  alluvial 
soils  of  Kentucky  and  southward. — The  nettles 
belong  to  the  natural  order  of  urticacea,  whose 
prevailing  qualities  are  acrid  and  narcotic. 
The  species  of  this  order  are  widely  dispersed 
over  every  part  of  the  globe,  sometimes  found 
growing  in  the  driest  places,  and  then  again 
in  the  dampest  recesses  of  the  forest.  The 
stinging  property  of  the  juice,  resident  in 
the  hairs,  is  owing  to  its  excessive  causticity; 
and  in  some  East  Indian  species  this  is  very 
remarkable.  The  wounds  from  the  devil's 
leaf  (JT.  urentissima)  are  said  to  have  caused 
death.  Some  medicinal  qualities  are  attributed 
to  certain  other  kinds,  and  the  tenacity  of  the 
fibres  of  the  stalk  of  some  species  affords  a 
kind  of  hemp  used  for  making  lines  and  cord- 
age. According  to  Roxburgh,  the  tuberous 
roots  of  IT.  tuberosa  are  esculent,  being  eaten 
raw,  boiled,  or  roasted,  by  the  natives  of  cer- 
tain districts  in  the  East  Indies.  The  leaves 
and  seeds  of  an  Egyptian  species  (JT.  merribrana- 
eea)  are  considered  as  an  emmenagogue.  The 
total  number  of  species  in  the  order  is  supposed 
to  be  more  than  800. — There  are  other  plants 
bearing  the  name  of  nettle,  such  as  the  nettle 
tree  (celtis),  having  leaves  resembling  some 
kinds  of  nettle,  but  the  similarity  ends  there ; 
and  the  dead  nettles  (lamium),  which  however 
belong  to  the  natural  order  of  labiate,  or  the 
mint  family. 

NETTLE  BASH  (urticariaX  an  exanthem 
characterized  by  an  eruption  of  patches- whiter 
or  redder  than  the  surrounding  skin,  and  at- 
tended with  intense  itching.  The  disease  has 
been  divided  into  three  varieties:  urticaria 
febrilis2  XT.  evanida,  and  IT.  tuberosa.  The  feb- 
rile variety  is  preceded  by  a  feeling  of  general 
uneasiness,  headache,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 
These  symptoms  are  followed  by  a  trouble- 
some itching  and  the  appearance  of  an  erup- 
tion, commonly  most  abundant  about  the 
shoulders,  loins,  or  thighs.  The  patches  are 
irregular  in  size  and  form,  sometimes  rose- 
colored  with  whitish  border,  sometimes  white 
with  rose-colored  border,  sometimes  few  in 
number,  sometimes  covering  the  greater  part 
of  the  surface,  and  giving  rise  on  the  face  to 
great  disfigurement  and  a  feeling  of  stiffness 
and  tension.  The  patches  are  evanescent,  rap- 
idly disappearing  but  only  to  give  place  to  a 
new  eruption.  For  the  first  day  or  two  the  dis- 
ease is  apt  to  be  attended  with  a  little  fever, 
but  this  soon  subsides,  and  after  a  variable 
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time,  generally  about  a  week,  the  eruption 
disappears,  leaving  no  traces.  In  U.  evanida 
there  is  no  febrile  movement,  and  the  disease  is 
frequently  chronic,  the  eruption  often  appear- 
ing and  disappearing  several  times  a  day,  and 
frequently  assuming  the  appearance  of  long 
wheals  as  if  prodnced  by  a  whip.  U.  tuberosa 
is  the  rarest  and  the  most  severe  of  the  forms 
of  nettle  rash,  in  which  the  eruption  is  in 
the  form  of  red  swollen  patches  of  the  breadth 
of  the  hand,  attended  with  an  intolerable 
itching.  The  patches  extend  deeply  into  the 
skin,  are  numerous,  and  produce  a  very 
disagreeable  feeling  of  swelling  and  stiffness. 
The  rash  commonly  shows  itself  in  the  even- 
ing to  disappear  in  the  morning,  leaving  a 
sense  of  weakness  and  prostration.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  habits  impaired  by  excess,  and  its 
course  is  often  tedious  and  intractable. — Nettle 
rash  is  most  common  in  nervous  persons 
with  a  delicate  and  irritable  skin,  and  conse- 
quently in  women  and  children.  Its  most  fre- 
quent cause  is  some  irritation  of  the  digestive 
organs ;  with  some  persons  the  use  of  a  particu- 
lar article  of  diet  is  invariably  followed  by  an 
eruption  of  nettle  rash,  the  offending  article 
varying  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  only  to 
be  detected  by  experience.  There  are  some 
ordinary  articles  of  diet,  as  mussels,  crabs, 
several  of  the  richer  varieties  of  fish,  &c., 
which  act  as  true  poisons  in  certain  individu- 
als, producing  a  violent  eruption  of  urticaria. 
Here  the  symptoms  are  often  excessively  severe, 
the  patient  suffering  from  intense  headache  and 
giddiness,  violent  nausea  and  vomiting,  colicky 
pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  free  purging, 
Ac.  Sometimes  there  are  violent  Dains  in  the 
back  and  limbs,  sometimes  a  total  loss  of  sen- 
sation and  motion.  The  febrile  reaction  is  often 
severe,  and  the  eruption  is  general,  attended 
with  great  swelling  and  violent  itching  and 
tingling.  In  ordinary  febrile  urticaria,  rest, 
attention  to  diet,  a  cooling  regimen,  and  the 
use  of  the  tepid  bath,  are  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. Occasionally  an  alkaline  wash  may  be 
found  useful  in  relieving  the  itching.  U.  eva- 
nida is  an  intractable  complaint,  and  is  best 
treated  by  strict  regulation  of  the  diet.  In  the 
severer  forms  of  nettle  rash  produced  by  fish 
poisoning,  &c.,  the  rash  is  of  but  minor  conse- 
quence ;  the  poison  should  first  be  got  rid  of 
by  stimulating  emetics,  and  afterward  the  treat- 
ment must  be  conducted  on  general  principles. 
NETTLETON,  Asahsl,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  in  North  KillingworthjOonn., 
April  21,  1788,  died  May  16,  1844.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1809,  and  entering 
at  once  upon  the  6tudy  of  theology  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  May,  1811,  by  the  west  association 
of  New  Haven  co.,  and  in  1817  was  ordained 
as  an  evangelist  by  the  south  consociation  of 
Litchfield  co.  He  had  studied  with  the  view 
of  becoming  a  missionary,  but  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  his  preaching  was  so  powerful  that 
he  was  induced  to  postpone  carrying  out  his 
intention,  although  he  did  not  give  it  up  en- 


tirely until  1823,  when  his  health  failed.  Im- 
mediately after  being  licensed  he  went  to  the 
E.  part  of  Connecticut,  bordering  on  Rhode 
Island,  and  visited  several  places  where  Daven- 
port had  labored  during  the  religious  excite- 
ment of  1740  and  1741,  and  which  still  showed 
the  effect  of  his  teachings.  From  1812  to  1822 
he  preached  revivals  in  82  villages  of  Connec- 
ticut, among  which  were  Derby,  Danbury, 
Bloomfield,  Chester,  Bolton,  Manchester,  Salis- 
bury, Waterbury,  Rocky  Hill,  New  Haven, 
Wethersfield,  Farmington,  Litchfield,  and  Tol- 
land; in  Massachusetts,  in  the  towns  of  Pitts- 
field,  Lenox,  Lee,  and  Wilbraham ;  and  in  New 
York,  at  Saratoga,  Ballston,  Malta,  Milton, 
Schenectady,  and  Nassau.  Inmost  of  these 
places  his  ministrations  were  attended  with 
the  greatest  success.  He  never  completely  re- 
gained his  health  after  an  attack  in  1822  of 
typhus  fever,  from  which  for  a  long  time  he 
was  not  expected  to  recover.  In  the  interval 
of  quiet  which  his  enfeebled  constitution  de- 
manded, he  published  a  volume  of  "  Village 
Hymns"  (New  York,  1824),  which  had  an  ex- 
tensive circulation.  He  resumed  his  active 
labors .  in  1824.  In  1827  he  went  to  Virginia 
for  the  sake  of  his  health,  and  returning  in 
1829  preached  in  New  England  and  New  York 
until  1881.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  made 
a  voyage  to  England,  passing  some  time  also  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  his  preaching  did 
not  satisfy  the  expectations  that  had  been 
formed  of  it.  Returning  in  1882,  he  was  short- 
ly afterward  appointed  professor  of  pastoral 
duty  in  the  newly  organized  theological  semi- 
nary at  East  Windsor ;  and  although  he  did  not 
accept  the  office,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
place,  and  lectured  occasionally  to  the  students. 
Dr.  Nettleton's  sermons  were  chiefly  extempo- 
raneous, and  often  doctrinal,  rarely  addressing 
themselves  to  the  imagination.  In  his  char- 
acter there  was  a  vein  of  eccentricity,  which 
perhaps  hindered  to  no  small  extent  his  useful- 
ness. In  later  life  his  opposition  to  the  doctri- 
nal views  of  the  New  Haven  school  of  theology 
gave  a  decided  coloring  to  all  his  intellectual 
efforts,  although  he  did  not  participate  publicly 
in  the  controversy. 

NEUFOHATEL  (Germ.  Neuenburg\  a  W. 
canton  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  consisting 
of  the  former  principality  of  Neufchatel  and 
the  oounty  of  Valengin  or  Valendis,  bounded 
N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  canton  of  Bern,  S.  K  by 
Freyburg  and  Vaud,  S.  by  Vaud,  and  W.  and 
N.  W.  by  France ;  greatest  length  86  m.,  great- 
est breadth  18}  m. ;  area,  296  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1842,  59,000 ;  in  1860,  over  78,000.  Several 
ridges  of  the  Jura  mountains  traverse  the  can- 
ton. The  lake  of  Neufchatel,  28  m.  long,  7  m. 
wide,  and  400  feet  deep,  separates  NeufoMtel 
from  Freyburg  and  Vaud,  and  is  connected 
with  the  river  Rhine  by  several  smaller  lakes 
and  streams.  Cattle,  wine,  fruit,  hemp,  flax, 
and  grain  are  the  principal  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, but  the  grain  crop  is  not  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  population.    The  raising  of  cattle  is 
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the  most  important  branch  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry. With  the  exception  of  6,000  Roman 
Catholics,  the  people  all  belong  to  the  Re- 
formed church.  The  principal  language  is 
French,  but  the  German  is  also  spoken.  Watch 
making,  lace  making,  and  cotton  manufacture 
are  the  leading  industrial  pursuits.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  canton  is  democratic.  Its  rev- 
enue averages  $60,000,  its  contribution  to  the 
federal  treasury  less  than  $5,000 ;  its  quota  of 
men  in  the  federal  army  is  1,662. — NeufchAtel 
belonged  to  Burgundy  until  A.  D.  1082,  when 
it  became  part  of  the  German  empire.  After 
having  been  a  fief  of  the  counts  of  Freyburg 
and  the  margrave  of  Hoohberg,  it  became  a  pos- 
session of  the  Longueville  family,  and  was  in- 
herited from  them  by  William  III.  of  Orange, 
who  ceded  it  to  Prussia.  It  remained  with 
Prussia  as  a  principality  with  a  separate  gov- 
ernment until  1806,  when  Napoleon  compelled 
Prussia  to  cede  it  to  Marshal  Berthier.  In 
1814  Prussia  regained  possession  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  and  prooured  its  admission  into  the 
Swiss  confederacy,  it  being  the  only  canton 
with  a  monarchical  constitution.  In  1848  a 
revolutionary  movement  severed  the  connec- 
tion with  Prussia;  and  an  attempt  of  the 
royalist  party  in  1857  to  reinstate  the  Prussian 
authority  having  been  frustrated,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  canton  was  at  last  recognized 
by  Prussia,  May  26,  1857. — NeufchIthl,  the 
capital,  is  situated  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
river  Seyon  into  the  lake  of  Neufchatel;  pop. 
8,500.  It  contains  many  flourishing  industrial 
establishments,  two  hospitals  founded  by  be- 
nevolent citizens  at  a  cost  of  $80,000  and  $250,- 
000  respectively,  a  college,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  other  richly  endowed  institutions  of  public 
charity. 

NEUHOF,  Thsodob  von,  baron,  a  German 
adventurer^born  in  1690,  died  in  London,  Dec. 
11, 1756.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Westphalian 
nobleman,  studied  in  Monster  and  Cologne,  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  latter  city  on  account  of 
having  killed  in  a  duel  a  young  man  of  high 
family,  and  obtained  through  the  influence  of 
the  Spanish  minister  at  the  Hague  a  lieuten- 
ancy in  the  Spanish  army  in  Africa.  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  employed  during  18  years  as  inter- 
preter by  the  dey  of  Algiers.  In  1785  he  re- 
paired at  the  head  of  two  regiments,  chiefly 
composed  of  Tunisians  and  Algerians,  to  Cor- 
sica to  assist  that  island  in  its  struggle  against 
Genoa.  Baron  Neuhof  ingratiated  himself  so 
much  with  the  Corsicans  that  they  elected  him 
as  their  king,  April  15,  1786,  under  the  name 
of  Theodore  I.  He  succeeded  in  securing  the 
alliance  of  the  Netherlands ;  but  the  French 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Genoese  in 
1788,*  the  Corsicans  were  again  subdued,  and 
Neuhof  was  compelled  to  resort  to  flight  In 
1741,  when  the  French  garrison  left  the  island, 
he  endeavored  to  regain  his  power,  but  was 
not  successful,  and  spent  the  remaining  part 
of  his  life  in  England,  where  a  subscription, 


headed  by  Walpole,  saved  him  from  his  cred- 
itors. His  monument  bears  the  inscription: 
44  Fortune  gave  him  a  kingdom,  and  in  his  old 
age  withheld  bread  from  him." — There  are  va- 
rious other  versions  of  Neuhof  s  life  and  ad- 
ventures, but  the  above  is  that  most  generally 
credited  by  his  own  countrymen.  He  left  a 
son  who  assumed  the  name  of  Col.  Frederic, 
was  in  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg's  service,  pub- 
lished two  historical  works  on  Corsica,  and  shot 
himself  in  Westminster  abbey,  Feb.  1, 1796. 

NEUILLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Seine,  li  m.  N.  W.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in  1656, 
28,147.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  hand- 
some bridge  of  5  arches,  each  120  feet  wide. 
The  park,  which  extended  for  some  distance 
along  the  Seine,  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
Parisians,  but  has  been  cut  up  into  villa  sites. 
The  principal  object  of  interest  is  however  the 
ruined  palace,  once  the  residence  of  Louis 
Philippe.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  populace, 
Feb.  25, 1848,  with  the  exception  of  one  wing. 
Louis  Philippe  adopted  the  title  of  count  of 
Neuilly  during  his  exile. 

NEUKOMM,  Sigismund,  chevalier,  a  Ger- 
man composer,  born  in  Saltzburg,  July  10, 
1778,  died  in  Bonn  in  April,  1857.  He  was 
educated  by  his  kinsmen  Michael  and  Joseph 
Haydn,  and  in  1829,  after  a  busy  career  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  accompanied  Prince 
Talleyrand  to  England,  where  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  remaining  life.  He  excelled 
as  a  composer  of  sacred  music,  and  his  ora- 
torios of  "  Mount  Sinai,"  produced  at  the 
Derby  musical  festival  of  1881,  and  "David," 
at  that  of  Birmingham  in  1884,  are  impressive 
and  popular  works.  He  produced  in  addition 
to  these  an  immense  number  of  cantatas, 
songs,  psalms,  voluntaries  for  the  organ,  sym- 
phonies, quartets,  sonatas,  &e.,  his  composi- 
tions, both  vocal  and  instrumental,  amounting 
to  nearly  800.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
was  afflicted  with  partial  blindness ;  but  until 
his  retirement  to  Bonn,  a  few  years  previous 
to  his  death,  he  was  an  indefatigable  traveller 
over  almost  every  part  of  Europe. 

NEUMANN,  ELa^l  Feiedrioh,  a  German  ori- 
entalist, born  in  Reichmannsdorf,  near  Bam- 
berg, Deo.  22, 1798.  He  is  of  Jewish  extraction, 
and  at  an  early  age  entered  a  counting  house 
in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  whence  he  repaired 
to  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  He  subse- 
quently studied  at  Munich  and  Gottingen,  and 
in  1822  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at 
Spire,  but  was  compelled  on  account  of  his  lib- 
eral views  to  retire.  He  next  devoted  several 
years  to  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages, 
particularly  the  Chinese  and  Armenian,  and  in 
1829-'80  visited  China  to  make  a  collection  of 
works  by  native  authors.  He  returned  to  Eu- 
rope with  10,000  volumes,  of  which  2,500 
were  placed  in  the  royal  library  of  Berlin.  In 
1881  he  was  appointed  professor  at  Munich, 
where  his  lectures  on  the  Armenian  ana 
Chinese  languages  and   literature   attracted 
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much  attention;  but  his  political  sympathies 
again  involved  him  in  trouble,  and  for  too  open 
an  expression  of  his  democratio  views  in  1848 
he  was  in  1852  deprived  of  his  professorship. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are :  MSmoires  sur 
la  vie  et  lee  outrages  de  David,  an  Armenian 
philosopher  of  the  5th  oentnry  (Paris,  1829) ; 
"  History  of  Vartan"  and  "  Vabram's  Chronicle 
of  the  Armenian  Kingdom  in  Oilicia"  (London, 
1880),  both  translated  from  the  Armenian  into 
English;  Lehrsaal  der  Mittelreich  (Munich, 
1836);  "History  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  War" 
(Leipsic,  1846) ;  "  The  People  of  Southern  Rus- 
sia in  their  Historio  Developments ;"  and  trans- 
lations from  the  Chinese  and  other  languages. 
NEURALGIA  (Gn  vcvpov,  nerve,  and  aXyor, 
pain),  an  affeotion  of  which  pain  is  the  essen- 
tial and  characteristic  feature,  and  which  de- 
pends on  some  disease  affecting  the  structure 
or  function  of  the  nerves  or  of  their  centres. 
The  varieties  of  neuralgia  are  very  numerous. 
Some  are  distinguished  according  to  the  nerve 
affected;  as  neuralgia  of  the  trifacial  nerve, 
commonly  called  tio  douloureux;  sciatica,  or 
neuralgia  of  the  sciatio  nerve ;  intercostal  neu- 
ralgia, affecting  the  intercostal  nerves,  &c. 
Other  varieties  are  described  according  to  the 
locality  which  is  the  seat  of  pain ;  as  gastral- 
gia,  or  pain  in  the  region  of  the'  stomach ;  ne- 
phralgia, or  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys, 
Ac.  Other  varieties  again  are  indicated  by  the 
causes  which  produce  them ;  as  miasmatio  neu- 
ralgia, the  neuralgia  caused  by  marsh  miasm ; 
saturnine  neuralgia,  the  neuralgia  produced  by 
the  poison  of  lead,  &c.  The  causes  of  neural- 
gia may  be  classified  as  constitutional  and  local. 
The  principal  constitutional  causes  are :  1,  the 
impoverished  condition  of  the  blood,  resulting 
either  from  haemorrhage  or  the  exhausting  ef- 
fects of  disease,  such  as  fevers,  chlorosis,  &c. ; 
2,  the  miasm  of  paludial  regions ;  8,  the  mate- 
riel morbi  of  rheumatism;  4,  the  virus  of 
syphilis ;  5,  the  circulation  in  the  blood  of  poi- 
sonous seoretions,  such  as  urea  and  bile;  6. 
the  poisonous  effects  of  lead,  and  probably  off 
some  of  the  other  metals;  7,  the  functional 
derangement  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  dis- 
ease known  as  hysteria.  The  local  causes  are: 
1,  inflammation  of  the  delicate  fibrous  sheath 
which  envelopes  the  nerves,  called  the  neuro- 
lemma ;  2,  the  development  of  tumors  near  the 
origin,  or  along  the  course,  or  amid  the  rami- 
fications of  the  nerves,  as  neuromata,  fibrous 
tumors  growing  from  the  nerve  sheath,  and 
cancerous,  aneurismal,  cartilaginous,  or  bony 
tumors,  so  situated  as  to  stretch  or  press  upon 
the  nerves ;  8,  the  bulbous  expansion  of  the 
extremities  of  divided  nerves,  occurring  after 
amputation,  and  causing  painful  stumps;  4, 
the  pinching  of  nerves  in  the  oicatrices  or  scars 
of  lacerated  wounds. — The  successful  treatment 
of  a  neuralgia  depends  of  course  on  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  causes  that  produce  it. 
Where  it  arises  from  constitutional  causes,  it  is 
generally  amenable  to  treatment.  The  neural- 
gia that  depends  on  an  impoverished  state  of 


the  blood  yields  almost  invariably  to  iron  tonics, 
good  diet,  and  outdoor  exercise;  that  which 
arises  from  the  effects  of  paludial  poison  dis- 
appears rapidly  under  the  use  of  quinine ;  neu- 
ralgia of  rheumatic  origin  is  ordinarily  con- 
trolled by  the  preparations  of  colchicom,  the 
alkalis,  alkaline  and  sulphur  baths,  &c ;  while 
the  neuralgia  caused  by  lead  poison  has  its 
specific  antidote  in  the  iodide  of  potassium,  a 
remedy  which  is  useful  also  in  the  neuralgia 
of  syphilitic  origin.  The  neuralgia  which  oc- 
curs in  hysteria  yields,  like  most  of  the  protean 
phenomena  of  that  disease,  to  the  mineral 
tonics,  eleotricity,  shower  baths,  and  exercise. 
Before  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  the  forms 
of  neuralgia  caused  by  local  disease,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  seat  of  pain  in  these  cases 
does  not  always  correspond  with  the  location 
of  the  cause  of  irritation.  For  instance,  a 
tumor  within  the  cranium  may  produce  pain 
at  the  extremity  of  the  sensitive  nerves,  near 
the  origin  of  which  it  is  located;  or  pressure 
in  the  course  of  a  nerve  may  cause  pain  in  its 
ultimate  ramifications.  Where  neuralgia  is 
caused  by  irritation  near  the  origin  of  the 
nerves,  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  its  radical 
cure  is  generally  impracticable ;  where  it  de- 
pends on  the  pressure  of  tumors  that  can  be 
removed,  the  pain  will  generally  disappear 
with  the  removal  of  the  cause.  In  inflamma- 
tion of  the  nerve  sheath,  local  counter-irrita- 
tion, by  cups,  blisters,  issues,  setons,  Ac.,  usu- 
ally gives  relief,  and  generally  effects  a  cure. 
The  neuralgia  of  painful  stumps  and  painful 
scars,  and  of  obstinate  cases  of  inflammation 
of  the  neurolemma,  requires  surgical  interfer- 
ence, such  as  reamputation,  removal  of  the 
cicatrix,  or  exsection  of  a  portion  of  the  diseased 
nerve.  Temporary  relief  may  be  given  in  all 
forms  of  neuralgia  by  the  administration  of 
powerful  anodynes.  Those  most  commonly 
used  are  morphine,  the  active  principle  of 
opium,  and  aoonitine,  the  active  principle  of 
the  aconitvm  napeUus  or  monkshood.  These 
may  be  used  internally  or  externally.  A  solu- 
tion of  morphine  injected  into  the  areolar  tis- 
sue beneath  the  skin,  near  the  seat  of  the  neu- 
ralgia, gives  more  prompt  relief  than  when 
given  by  the  stomach.  Aconitine  is  generally 
used  externally,  in  ointments,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  i  or  t  grain  to  the  drachm  of  ointment; 
it  gives  almost  instantaneous  relief. 

NEUBOPTERA  (Gr.  vtvpw,  nerve,  and  srr- 
pov,  wing),  an  order  of  insects  characterized  by 
powerful  jaws,  4  reticulated,  membranous,  na- 
ked wings,  and  the  absence  of  sting  or  piercer. 
They  include  the  dragon  and  May  flies,  ant 
lion,  white  ant,  and  similar  predaceous  insects, 
which  undergo  a  oomplete  or  partial  metamor- 
phosis. The  larva  are  6-legged,  voracious  and 
carnivorous,  living  in  the  water,  on  trees,  or  in 
the  ground.  Only  the  white  ants  and  the  wood 
ticks  are  injurious  to  vegetation;  the  others 
are  rather  beneficial  to  man  by  devouring 
aquatic  and  flying  insects,  plant  lice,  and 
similar  pests.    They  are  generally  of  elegant 
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proportions,  often  prettily  marked,  and  possess 

Seat  powers  of  flight.  Kirby  separated  the 
ay  or  caddis  flies  (phryganeada),  and  formed 
of  them  his  order  triehoptera.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  the  ravages  of  white  ants  and 
their  congeners  are  confined  to  tropical  re- 
gions and  to  dead  or  decaying  vegetation ;  but 
recently  at  Salem,  Mass.,  a  white  ant,  allied  to 
the  genus  termes,  has  been  discovered  making 
its  mines  and  galleries,  attacking  and  destroy- 
ing with  its  colonies  the  roots  of  grape  vines 
in  greenhouses,  and  making  their  chambers 
even  in  the  living  wood. 

NEUSIEDLER  LAKE  (Hung.  Ferttf),  after 
Balaton  the  largest  lake  of  Hungary,  situated 
near  the  Austrian  frontier  on  the  confines  of 
the  counties  of  Oedenburg  (Soprony)  and 
Wieselburg  (Mosony);  length  a>out  23  m., 
breadth  7  m.,  depth  9  to  13  feet.  The  reedy 
banks  of  the  lake  shelter  innumerable  water 
fowL  The  E.  side  is  marshy,  adjoining  the 
extensive  marshes  of  Hansag.  In  times  of 
sudden  inundations  the  overflowing  waters 
are  carried  through  an  artificial  canal  into  the 
river  Rabnitz.  The  W.  bank  is  surrounded  bv 
beautiful  vine-clad  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  town  of  Bust  is  situated.  Other  neighbor- 
ing towns  also  W.  of  the  lake  are  Oedenburg 
and  Eisenstadt. 

NEUSTRIA,  the  name  of  the  western  divi- 
sion of  the  Frankish  empire,  under  the  Mero- 
vingians and  Carlovingians,  from  the  partition 
of  the  provinces  by  the  sons  of  Olovis  in  611  to 
the  beginning  of  the  10th  century.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  that  period  Neustria  extended 
from  the  Meuse,  which  formed  its  boundary 
toward  Austrasia,  the  eastern  division,  to  the 
ocean  and  the  Loire,  which  separated  it  from 
Aquitania.  The  principal  towns  were  Soissons, 
Paris,  Orleans,  and  Tours.  In  later  times  it 
was  restricted  to  the  territories  lying  between 
the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  The  name  disappear- 
ed when  the  maritime  territory  was  ceded  to 
the  Normans,  receiving  the  name  of  Norman- 
dy,   gee  France,  vol.  viL  p.  668.) 

NEUTRALITY,  in  international  law,  the  in- 
different and  impartial  posture  maintained  by 
one  nation  with  regard  to  others  which  are  at 
war.  "  The  neutral  state,"  says  Kluber,  "  is 
neither  judge  nor  party."  It  may  be  the  com- 
mon friend  of  both  belligerents,  but  may  not 
favor  either.  The  character  of  neutrality  is 
generally  impressed  upon  a  nation  only  by  the 
event  of  war,  while  in  time  of  peace  it  may 
conclude  offensive  and  defensive  allianoes,  and 
in  all  respects  arrange  at  its  pleasure  its  rela- 
tions with  other  states.  Yet  there  may  be 
what  is  called  a  permanent  neutrality.  By  the 
public  law  of  Europe,  Switzerland  and  Belgium 
are  to  remain  always  neutral  and  independent 
of  any  complications  which  may  in  the  future 
arise  among  the  other  European  powers. 
These  states,  it  is  evident,  cannot  even  in  peace 
enter  into  any  compacts  or  engagements  which 
would  be  inconsistent  with  complete  neutrality 
in  case  of  war. — It  is  not  a  violation  of  neutral- 
vol.  xn. — 14 


ity  to  furnish  one  only  of  two  hostile  parties 
with  ammunition  or  other  war  supplies,  pro- 
vided this  be  done  in  accordance  with  previous 
treaty  stipulations.  Thus,  by  the  treaty  of 
1788  with  the  United  States,  France  secured 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  asylum  in  American 
ports  for  her  privateers  and  their  prizes.  But 
in  this  case,  as  usually,  such  a  qualification  of 
neutrality,  though  clearly  sanctioned  by  the 
law  of  nations,  did  not  fail  to  provoke  complaint 
and  protest  from  the  less  favored  power.  It 
is  not  consistent  with  a  neutral  character  to 
concede  to  one  belligerent,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  the  liberty  of  raising  land  or  sea  forces 
within  the  neutral  territory.  This  privilege 
the  United  States  refuse  to  all  belligerents 
alike,  and  the  prohibition  is  declared  by  a  per- 
manent act  of  congress.  The  subject  of  foreign 
enlistments  in  neutral  territory,  and  the  doc- 
trine maintained  upon  the  point  by  the  U.  S. 
government,  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  official 
opinion  of  Attorney-General  Cushing  of  Aug. 
9, 1865.— The  perfect  inviolability  of  its  terri- 
tory is  the  clearest  if  not  the  chief  among  the 
rights  of  a  neutral  state.  A  belligerent  there- 
fore cannot  attack  his  enemy  on  neutral  ground, 
and,  in  spite  of  a  condemnation  by  a  prize  court 
of  the  captor,  the  neutral  power  will  restore  to 
its  owner  property  captured  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. The  neutral  may  refuse  to  all  belligerents 
the  privilege  of  passage  over  its  domain,  or 
must  grant  it,  if  at  all,  to  all  alike.  It  may 
forbid  the  entrance  of  war  vessels  and  their 
prizes  into  its  ports,  although,  in  the  absence 
of  positive  prohibition,  the  liberty  to  enter  is 
implied.  Our  government  has  uniformly  con- 
ceded this  favor  to  the  public  ships  of  the  hos- 
tile powers,  without  their  prizes.  To  admit 
the  entrance  and  sale  of  these  in  neutral  ports 
is  a  favor  which,  in  the  opinion  of  eminent 
authorities,  is  hardly  consistent  with  perfect 
neutrality,  or  with  the  dictates  of  true  policy. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  latest  practice  m  this 
respect,  it  may  be  added  that  in  the  late  Rus- 
sian war,  Sweden  and  Norway  and  Denmark 
adopting  the  same  rules  of  neutrality,  admitted 
into  their  ports  the  ships  of  war  and  of  com- 
merce of  the  belligerent  parties,  and  accorded 
to  them  the  facility  of  supplying  themselves 
with  all  necessary  stores  and  provisions  not 
contraband  of  war,  but  forbade,  except  in  cases 
of  distress,  the  entrance,  condemnation,  or  sale 
of  any  prize  in  any  of  the  harbors  of  these 
kingdoms. — Whether  the  neutral  can  claim  this 
territorial  immunity  for  its  ships,  whether  in 
other  words  its  flag  shall  protect  the  whole 
ship  and  cargo  from  the  assertion  of  belligerent 
rights,  has  been  a  much  vexed  question  in  inter- 
national law.  The  treaties  concluded  at  Utrecht 
in  1713  had  embodied  the  principle  that  the 
character  of  the  vessel  should  determine  that 
of  its  cargo;  and  though  the  same  principle 
had  been  introduced  into  frequent  conventions, 
based  upon  these  treaties,  to  which  England 
had  been  a  party,  yet  this  power  always  refused 
to  admit  that  express  stipulations  of  this  nature 
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could  change  what  it  called  the  common  law 
of  nations  in  the  premises.  Except,  therefore, 
when  it  was  bound  by  special  compacts,  Eng- 
land has  steadily  maintained  the  integrity  of 
the  rule  that  enemy's  goods  on  board  a  neutral ' 
ship  are  good  prize  of  war.  In  1781  the  Baltio 
code  of  neutrality  was  first  proclaimed  by 
Catharine  II.  of  Russia.  One  of  its  most  prom- 
inent articles  asserted  the  principle  of  the 
treaties  of  Utrecht,  namely,  that  free  ships 
should  make  free  goods.  The  principal  powers 
of  Europe,  excepting  only  England,  acceded 
to  the  Russian  rules  of  neutrality.  The  single 
influence  of  England,  however,  against  the  code 
was  too  great  to  be  withstood,  and  it  was 
abandoned  in  1787.  An  attempt  to  revive  it  in 
1801  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  In  its  general  jurisprudence  the  United 
States  has,  almost  of  necessity,  adopted  the 
English  rule.  But  in  its  treaties,  and  particu- 
larly in  those  with  American  powers,  it  has 
generally  inserted  the  more  liberal  principle 
that  neutral  ships  shall  make  free  goods.  Since 
1786  England  had  generally  asserted  her  bel- 
ligerent rights,  until  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Russian  war,  by  a  common  declaration 
with  her  ally  France,  promulgated  in  April, 
1854,  she  announced  that  for  the  present  she 
"  waived  her  right  of  seizing  enemy  property 
laden  on  board  neutral  vessels,  unless  it  were 
contraband  of  war."  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  England  gave  a  more  formal  assent  to  the 
principle  which  she  had  so  long  opposed;  for 
the  declaration  which  was  signed  at  the  con- 
gress of  Paris  in  1856  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  all  the  great  powers,  oontained  the  provision 
that  the  neutral  flag  shall  cover  enemy  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  those  contraband  of  war, 
and  it  may  be  supposed  has  fixed  the  maxim  in 
the  law  of  nations.  The  rule  usually  coupled 
with  that  just  referred  to,  though  the  two  have 
really  no  connection,  namely  that  neutral 
goods,  except  contraband,  are  not  liable  to  cap- 
ture though  laden  in  enemy  ships,  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  declaration  of  the  congress  of 
Paris.  It  was  formerly  rejected  by  France2  but 
other  nations  have  generally  observed  it. — 
Subject  only  to  slight  and  reasonable  restric- 
tions, the  neutral  may  carry  on  its  commerce 
with  the  hostile  powers.  But  plainly  it  must 
not  furnish  either  with  war  supplies,  nor  in- 
deed with  any  material  which  can  directly  con- 
tribute to  the  prosecution  of  hostilities.  In 
the  familiar  phrase  of  the  international  law, 
its  ships  must  not  carry  contraband.  Further, 
they  must  neither  break  blockades,  nor  carry 
despatches  for  either  party,  nor  in  any  other 
mode  render  direct  assistance  in  the  war.  fi- 
nally, neutral  ships  must  be  always  ready  to 
prove  themselves  that  which  they  profess  to 
be,  and  must  therefore  be  provided  with  papers 
sufficient  to  prove  their  nationality,  ana  must 
submit  to  a  reasonable  exercise  of  the  right 
of  visitation.  It  is  not  possible  to  define  con- 
traband specifically,  that  is,  to  declare  what 
particular  articles  will  be  so  regarded  in  time 


of  war.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however. 
respecting  things  which  can  be  used  only  in 
war,  or  respecting  materials  which  are  pecu- 
liarly fitted  by  their  nature  for  warlike  uses. 
On  the  other  hand,  things  which  cannot  be 
employed  in  war  are,  it  is  equally  certain,  not 
contraband.  But  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
character  of  articles  which  are  ancipitis  vtus, 
of  a  double  or  indifferent  nature,  and  service- 
able as  well  in  peace  as  in  war,  such  as  money, 
provisions,  ships  and  materials  for  ships,  and 
naval  stores.  The  decision  will  always  be  influ- 
enced by  many  considerations,  as  by  the  state 
and  nature  of  the  war,  or  by  the  highly  prob- 
able destination  of  goods  to  a  military  use. 
Thus  provisions,  which  prima  facie  are  not 
contraband,  will  certainly  be  declared  so  when 
they  are  destined  to  a  besieged  town  or  block- 
aded port.  The  character  of  the  port  to  which 
goods  are  bound  may  also  be  of  consequence— 
whether,  that  is  to  say,  it  be  a  port  of  merely 
naval  equipment,  or  one  of  general  commerce. 
The  changes  which  science  has  made  in  the 
needs  and  modes  of  warfare  are  also  to  be 
regarded,  as  well  as  the  consideration  whether 
the  goods  alleged  to  be  contraband  are  or  are 
not  the  produce  of  the  country  which  exports 
them.  Carrying  official  communications  for 
a  belligerent  upon  the  public  affairs  of  his  state 
is  a  flagrant  violation  of  neutrality.  But  to 
carry  despatches  from  the  enemy  to  his  am- 
bassador or  consul  in  a  neutral  country  is,  gen- 
erally speaking,  no  ground  for  condemnation, 
for  the  legal  presumption  is  that  the  commu- 
nication has  reference  to  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  belligerent  and  the  neutral.  It 
seems  to  be  the  better  opinion  that  the  con- 
traband character  of  the  ship  or  goods  termi- 
nates with  that  passage  in  which  the  forbidden 
trade  is  intended  or  done,  and  does  not  affect 
the  whole  voyage.  The  owner  of  the  contra- 
bandloses  all,  even  the  innocent  goods  which  he 
has  laden  in  the  ship.  Other  shippers  forfeit 
nothing.  This  doctrine  of  contraband  implies 
rather  necessarily  the  belligerent's  right  to 
search  neutral  ships  for  such  articles  as  may 
contribute  to  the  comfort  and  strength  of  the 
enemy.  The  law  of  nations  has  been  in  this 
respect  that  in  time  of  war  search  may  be  made 
for  contraband  and  for  enemy's  goods.  The 
late  modification  of  the  former  practice,  by 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  die  goods  of 
the  enemy  in  neutral  ships  are  now  exempted 
from  seizure,  must  tend,  it  would  seem,  to 
reduce  the  application  of  the  law  of  search  to 
the  case  of  contraband  alone.  Some  powers 
have  defeated  or  hoped  to  defeat  the  right  of 
search  for  contraband  goods  by  forbidding  their 
subjects  to  carry  them ;  and  sometimes  treaties 
have  provided  that,  in  the  case  of  ships  under 
convoy,  the  declaration  of  the  commander 
should  suffice  to  exempt  the  ships  in  his  charge 
from  search. — A  further  restriction  in  force  on 
the  commerce  of  the  neutral  consists  in  his  in- 
capacity to  trade  to  blockaded  ports.  To  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  blockade  there  must  be 
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first  an  actual  blockade  by  a  force  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  same ;  then  there  must  have  been 
proper  notification  of  it ;  with  these  must  con- 
cur some  act  of  violation,  either  by  going  in  or 
coming  out  with  a  cargo  laden  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  blockade.  Sir  William  Scott 
once  held  that  a  temporary  absence  of  the 
blockading  squadron,  from  being  driven  off  by 
a  storm  or  other  accident,  did  not  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  blockade.  The  French  pub- 
licists controvert  this  doctrine,  as  unwarranted 
by  the  general  principles  of  international  law. 
But  the  law  as  Sir  William  Scott  declared  it  is 
probably  at  present  the  law  of  England.  The 
English  and  French  declarations,  however,  of 
March,  1854*  speak  of  "  effective  blockades, 
which  may  be  established  with  adequate  forces." 
Some  exception  has  been  taken  in  the  United 
States  to  the  rule  which  forbids  the  departure 
of  a  vessel  laden  after  the  blockade  was  known. 
In  a  communication  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  U.  S. 
minister  in  London,  in  1854,  Mr.  Maroy  urges 
that,  having  visited  the  port  in  the  common 
freedom  of  trade,  the  neutral  vessel  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  depart  with  a  cargo,  without 
regard  to  the  time  when  it  was  received  on 
"board.  This  relaxation  of  the  law  of  blockade 
will  be  hardly  yet  admitted  in  the  general 
practice  of  nations;  but,  especially  in  our 
treaties  with  the  Central  and  South  American 
republics,  it  has  assumed  the  form  of  familiar 
stipulation.  The  treaty  with  Guatemala  pro- 
vides, for  example,  that  no  vessel  of  either  of 
the  contracting  parties  which  shall  have  en- 
tered into  any  port  or  place  of  one  power,  be- 
fore the  same  was  actually  besieged,  blockaded, 
or  invested  by  the  other,  shall  be  restrained 
from  quitting  such  place  with  her  cargo,  nor, 
if  found  therein  after  the  reduction  and  sur- 
render, shall  such  vessel  or  her  cargo  be  liable 
to  confiscation,  but  shall  be  restored  to  the 
owners  thereof. — The  principles  of  the  inter- 
national law  of  neutrality  assume  a  peculiar 
significance  in  the  law  of  marine  insurance. 
In  marine  policies  the  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty is  usually  the  subject  of  express  warran- 
ty, and  underwriters  are  thus  informed  of  its 
liability  to  or  freedom  from  war  risks.  The 
neutrality  itself  may  be  sometimes  expressly 
warranted.  In  these  oases  the  warranty  is 
construed  to  mean,  first,  that  the  ship  or  cargo 
is  actually  owned  by  citizens  of  a  country  not 
at  war  when  the  risk  begins,  and  secondly, 
that  with  the  property  there  shall  go  all  those 
usual  documents  and  precautions  whioh  prove 
the  neutrality  and  protect  it  from  belligerent 
risks.  The  bill  of  sale  of  the  ship,  the  sea  let- 
ter or  customary  certificate  of  nationality,  the 
register  of  the  vessel,  the  oharter  party,  ship- 
ping papers,  the  log  book,  and  in  general  all 
the  documents  which  usually  state  the  national 
character,  and  especially  the  flag,  must  con- 
form to  the  warranted  neutrality  of  the  shiD. 
The  law  holds,  too,  that  if  a  vessel  exhibit 
only  false  papers  when  she  is  captured,  there 
is  a  breach  of  the  warranty,  though  she  have 


on  board  the  proper  papers  of  her  nation,  and 
have  the  right  to  carry  false  papers,  because 
she  must  not  only  have  the  proper  documents, 
but  must  use  them  at  a  proper  time  and  in  a 
proper  way.  Yet  it  seems  that  simulated  or 
false  papers  may  not  only  be  carried  when 
leave  is  expressly  given,  but  when  a  usage 
exists  to  carry  them,  which  is  or  should  be 
known  to  the  insurer.  The  warranty  of  the 
neutrality  of  a  ship  is  broken  if  a  belligerent 
own  any  part  of  it.  In  regard  to  goods  the 
rule  is  different,  and  the  warranty  is  held  to 
extend  only  to  the  interest  of  the  insured,  and 
is  not  broken  by  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the 
cargo  not  insured  is  not  neutral.  But  when 
the  interest  insured  covers  the  whole  cargo, 
the  law  will  regard  the  real  ownership ;  and 
therefore  property  held  by  a  neutral  by  a  legal 
title  indeed,  but  for  the  benefit  of  and  in  trust 
for  a  belligerent,  ia  belligerent  property.  If 
neutral  goods  are  shipped  in  time  of  peace  to 
a  consignee  who  has  not  ordered  them,  so  that 
the  property  would  not  vest  in  him  till  the 
goods  were  received,  in  case  of  capture  they 
are  considered  as  the  property  of  the  consignor. 
But  if  they  are  shipped  by  a  neutral  after  the 
war  begins,  and  under  a  contract  made  during 
peace  but  in  contemplation  of  war,  and  to  be 
at  the  risk  of  the  sendee  until  delivery,  they 
are  put  on  the  same  footing  as  if  the  contract 
were  made  during  war.  If  a  subject  of  a  bel- 
ligerent power  ship  goods  to  a  neutral  whioh 
have  not  been  ordered  by  him,  so  that  the  bel- 
ligerent retains  control  over  them,  they  are 
considered  as  his  property.  The  mere  right  of 
the  belligerent  seller  to  stop  goods  in  transitu 
on  the  insolvency  of  the  vendee  is  not  such  an 
interest  as  would  make  the  goods  belliger- 
ent. The  warranty  of  neutrality  requires  such 
trade,  conduct,  and  course  of  transaction  aa 
shall  be  in  conformity  and  adaptation  to  this 
warranty.  Therefore,  if  the  neutral  interests 
or  property  are  indistinguishably  mixed  up 
with  belligerent  interests  or  property,  they  be- 
come themselves  liable  to  all  the  inoidents  and 
effects  of  a  belligerent  charaoter.  So  resistance 
of  a  search  when  rightfully  demanded,  an  at- 
tempt at  rescue,  seeking  belligerent  protection 
or  receiving  it,  are  all  breaches  of  the  warranty 
of  neutrality,  because  they  belong  to  the  con- 
duct of  a  belligerent.  It  is  a  sufficient  compli- 
ance with  the  warranty,  that  a  vessel  is  neutral 
according  to  the  law  of  nations ;  and  for  a  con- 
demnation for  breach  of  ordinances  which  are 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  underwriters 
are  still  liable. 
NEUVILLE,  Hyde  be.    See  Hyde  de  Nku- 

VILLB. 

NEUWIED,  a  German  town,  capital  of  the 
principality  of  Wied  (formerly  Neuwied),  now 
mediatized  and  attached  to  Prussia,  situated 
in  the  district  of  Coblentz,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine ;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant and  well  built  town,  founded  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century.  By  the  liberality 
of  its  princes,  industrious  persons  of  different 
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religions  creeds  were  attracted  to  the  place,  and 
established  there  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
cotton  goods  and  other  articles,  which  hare 
given  to  it  its  present  prosperity.  The  palace 
possesses  a  collection  of  Roman  antiquities, 
chiefly  from  the  buried  Roman  city  Viotoria 
discovered  near  Neuwied  in  1791.  In  the  mu 
seum  of  natural  history  are  the  Brazilian  and 
North  American  collections  of  Prince  Maximil- 
ian. Neuwied  possesses  a  normal  school,  and 
is  particularly  known  abroad  by  its  settlement 
of  Moravians  (H&rrnhuter),  who  have  their 
church,  schools,  workshops,  <fco.,  in  a  distinct 
part  of  the  town. 

NEUWIED,  or  Whd,  Mattmtt.tan  Alexan- 
der Phtlipp,  prince  of,  a  German  naturalist 
and  traveller,  born  Sept.  28,  1782.  His  mo- 
ther, the  countess  of  w ittgenstein-Berleburg, 
was  a  woman  of  remarkable  attainments,  and 
encouraged  his  love  for  travel,  which  led  him, 
after  rising  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the 
Prussian  army,  to  explore  Brazil  from  1815  to 
1817.  The  result  of  his  observations  is  em- 
bodied in  his  Rem  nach  Brarilien  (2  vols., 
Frankfort,  1819-f20),  and  in  his  AlUldungm 
mtr  tfatwrgetchichte  Brasiliens  (Weimar,  1828- 
'81)  and  Reitr&ge  tmr  NaPurgeschichteBrasilien* 
(4  vols.,  Weimar,  1824-'88).  Subsequently  he 
travelled  in  the  United  States,  and  wrote  Reise 
dureh  Nordamerika,  with  81  plates  (2  vols., 
Ooblentz,  1888-'48;  English  version,  London, 
1848),  a  work  which  is  as  much  valued  for  the 
beauty  of  its  illustrations  as  for  its  contributions 
to  American  ethnography.  He  is  the  uncle  of 
the  present  Prince  Wilhelm  Hermann  of  Wied. 

NEVA,  a  river  of  Russia,  flowing  from  the 
S.  W.  extremity  of  Lake  Ladoga,  first  S.  W., 
then  N.  W.,  and  ultimately  tjhrough  the  city 
of  St.  Petersburg,  discharging  itself  by  many 
mouths  into  the  gulf  of  Finland.  Its  entire 
course  is  not  more  than  40  m.,  but  it  is  very 
wide,  has  an  average  depth  of  from  2  to  8 
fathoms,  and  is  of  great  commercial  impor- 
tance. It  is  liable,  particularly  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  in  April,  to  sudden  inundations, 
often  most  disastrous  to  St.  Petersburg,  which 
is  built  on  the  islands  formed  by  its  branches. 

NEVADA,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Gal.,  bordering  on 
Utah,  and  drained  by  Middle  and  South  Yuba 
rivers;  area  estimated  at  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1852,  21,865.  The  surfaoe  is  generally  moun- 
tainous, especially  toward  the  E.,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  One 
half  of  the  entire  area  is  estimated  to  be  occu- 
pied by  mineral  lands.  Mining  is  the  princi- 
pal industry,  and  agriculture  receives  little  at- 
tention. The  county  contains  several  of  the 
richest  and  most  productive  quartz  leads  in 
the  state,  and  the  placer  diggings  are  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other.  The  number  of  quartz 
mills  in  operation  in  1858  was  82,  of  which  21 
were  propelled  by  steam ;  number  of  arastras 
86;  cost  of  machinery  $500,000.  The  agricul- 
tural products  in  the  same  year  were  112,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  260,000  of  barley,  and  56,000 
of  oats.    There  were  8  grist  mills,  42  saw  mills, 


2  founderies,  8  tanneries,  and  7  breweries. 
Value  of  taxable  property,  $4,801,998.  Capital, 
Nevada. 

.  NEYERS,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Nievre,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  188  m.  by  railway  S.  E.  from  Paris; 
pop.  in  1856, 16,082.  Anchors,  machinery,  &&, 
are  manufactured.  Caesar  mentions  the  town 
in  his  u  Commentaries"  under  the  name  of  No- 
yiodunum.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  cap- 
ital of  a  duchy,  the  last  duke  of  which  sold  it 
to  the  crown  of  Prance  in  1665. 

NEVIN,  John  Williamson,  D.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican theologian,  born  in  Franklin  co.,  PeniL, 
Feb.  20,  1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Union 
college,  New  York,  in  1821,  studied  theology 
for  three  years  in  the  theological  seminary  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  continued  there  two 
years  afterward  as  assistant  teacher  in  the  place 
of  Professor  Hodge,  then  absent  in  Europe. 
During  this  time  he  wrote  "Biblical  Antiqui- 
ties" (2  vols.,  1828).  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  presbytery  of  Carlisle  in  1828.  Toward 
the  close  of  1829  he  was  called  to  the  western 
theological  seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  chureh 
in  Alleghany  City,  where  he  continued  as  assist- 
ant teacher,  and  afterward  as  professor  of  He- 
brew and  biblical  literature,  for  10  years ;  and 
in  the  meanwhile  he  was  ordained.  He  also 
edited  in  1888  and  1884  "  The  Friend,"  a  week- 
ly literary  journal  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  young  men's  society  of  Pittsburg  and  its 
vicinity.  In  1840  he  removed  to  Mercersburg, 
Penn.,  in  obedience  to  a  call  from  the  synod  of 
the  German  Reformed  church  inviting  him  to 
take  charge  of  its  theological  seminary,  in  con- 
nection with  Dr.  F.  A.  Ranch,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  president  of  Marshall  college  in  the 
same  place.  The  death  of  Dr.  Ranch,  March 
2,  1841,  left  him  the  sole  charge  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary,  and  the  presidency  of  the 
college,  till  1844,  when  Dr.  Philip  Bchaff  was 
called  as  his  colleague  in  the  seminary.  In 
1848  he  published  "The  Anxious  Bench," 
which  calls  in  question  the  propriety  of  certain 
means  and  measures  then  extensively  employed 
in  the  service  of  religious  revivals.  This  work 
furnished  occasion  lor  much  controversy.  It 
was  enlarged  in  a  subsequent  edition,  and  also 
translated  into  German.  The  same  year  he 
published  a  translation  of  Dr.  SchafF's  "Prin- 
ciple of  Protestantism,"  with  an  introduction, 
and  a  sermon  on  "  Catholic  Unity."  In  1846 
he  published  "The  Mystical  Presence,"  a  vin- 
dication of  the  reformed  doctrine  of  the  holy 
euoharist;  in  1847,  the  "History  and  Genins 
of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism;"  in  1848,  "Anti- 
ohrist,  or  the  Spirit  of  Sect  and  Schism."  From 
Jan.  1849,  to  Jan.  1858,  he  edited  the  "  Mer- 
cersburg Review,"  published  by  the  alumni 
association  of  Marshall  college,  which  is  still 
continued,  and  to  which  he  has  been  up  to  this 
time  (1860)  a  prominent  contributor.  At  the 
close  of  1851  he  resigned  his  situation  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  theological  seminary,  continuing 
to  act  as  president  of  Marshall  college  until 
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its  union  with  Franklin  college  at  Lancaster, 
Penn.,  in  1853,  and  its  consequent  removal  to 
that  place.  He  was  offered  the  presidency 
of  the  college  in  its  new  form,  but  declined 
it  He  now  lives  in  literary  retirement  near 
Lancaster. — It  was  during  Dr.  Nevin's  con- 
nection with  the  theological  and  literary  insti- 
tutions at  Mercersbarg  and  the  "  Meroersburg 
Review,"  that  the  movement  began  and  was 
carried  forward  which  has  developed  itself 
into  what  is  called  the  "Meroersburg  system 
of  theology."  Of  this  movement  Dr.  Nevin 
was  the  originator  and  exponent.  It  seemed 
to  grow  into  shape  without  calculation  or  plan. 
It  owes  its  existence  properly  not  to  any  spirit 
of  philosophical  speculation,  as  has  been  some- 
times imagined,  but  to  an  active  interest  in 
practical  Christianity.  Historically  it  may  be 
regarded  as  having  commenced  with  the  publi- 
cation of  u  The  Anxious  Bench"  in  1848.  Then 
came  the  sermon  on  "Church  Unity,"  preached 
by  Dr.  Nevin  at  the  opening  of  the  triennial 
convention  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  and  German 
Reformed  churches  at  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  in 
1844;  a  discourse  sanctioned  by  the  official 
representatives  of  both  churches  at  the  time, 
the  positions  of  which,  however,  on  the  subject 
of  the  mystical  union  and  in  opposition  to  the 
sect  system,  were  felt  by  many  afterward  to 
involve  a  dangerous  tendency.  Dr.  Sohaff's 
"  Principle  of  Protestantism"  brought  out  the 
tendency,  in  the  apprehension  of  such  persons, 
under  still  more  alarming  proportions.  This 
was  followed  by  the  "Mystical  Presence,"  with 
a  translation  of  Dr.  UUmann's  masterly  tract  on 
. "  The  Distinctive  Character  of  Christianity," 
prefixed  in  the  form  of  a  preliminary  essay. 
The  work  was  a  vindication  at  large  of  the  old 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  con- 
veying against  the  general  Protestantism  of 
the  time  a  charge  of  wholesale  defection  from 
the  Protestant  sacramental  faith  of  the  16th 
century.  The  tract  "Antichrist"  was  an  as- 
Bault  upon  the  sect  system,  si  being  in  full  an- 
tagonism to  the  true  idea  of  the  church,  and 
such  a  heresy  as  draws  after  it  virtually  in  the 
end  a  Gnostic  denial  of  the  proper  mystery  of 
the  incarnation  itself.  As  the  occasions  of 
theological  discussion  were  thus  multiplied,  it 
was  felt  necessary  to  establish  a  special  organ 
for  carrying  it  forward;  and  thus  originated 
the  "  Mercersburg  Review,"  the  pages  of  which 
for  some  years  form  a  sort  of  progressive  pic- 
ture of  the  system  to  whose  exposition  and  de- 
fence it  has  been  devoted  from  the  first. — The 
cardinal  principle  of  the  Meroersburg  system 
is  the  fact  of  the  incarnation.  This,  viewed 
not  as  a  doctrine  or  speculation,  but  as  a  real 
transaction  of  God  in  the  world,  is  regarded 
as  being  necessarily  itself  the  sphere  of 
Christianity,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
whole  Christian  redemption.  Christ  saves  the 
world,  not  ultimately  by  what  he  teaches,  or 
hv  what  he  does,  but  by  what  he  is  in  the  con- 
stitution of  his  person.  His  person  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  world  carries  in  it  the  power  of 


victory  over  sin,  death,  and  hell,  the  force  thus 
of  a  real  atonement  or  reconciliation  between 
God  and  man,  the  triumph  of  a  glorious  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  and  all  the  consequences 
for  faith  which  are  attributed  to  this  in  the 
Apostles9  Creed.  In  the  most  literal  sense  ac- 
cordingly Christ  is  here  held  to  be  "  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life,"  "the  resurrection  and 
the  life,"  the  principle  of  "  life  and  immortali- 
ty," the  "light"  of  the  world,  its  "righteous- 
nessy"  and  its  "peace."  The  "grace  which 
bringeth  salvation,"  in  this  view,  is  of  course 
always  a  real  effluence  from  the  new  order  of 
existence,  which  has  thus  been  called  into  being 
by  the  exaltation  of  the  Word  made  flesh  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  It  must  be  supernatural 
as  well  as  natural,  and  the  organs  and  agencies 
by  which  it  works  must  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  carry  with  them  objectively  something  of 
the  same  character  and  force.  In  this  way 
the  church  is  an  object  of  faith ;  the  presence 
of  a  new  creation  in  the  old  world  of  nature ; 
the  body  of  Christ,  through  which  as  a  medium 
and  organ  he  reveals  himself  and  works  till 
the  end  of  time.  It  mediates  with  supernatural 
office  instrumentally  between  Christ  and  his 
people.  Its  ministers  hold  a  divine  power  from 
him  by  apostolic  succession.  Its  sacrament* 
are  not  signs  merely,  but  seals  of  the  grace  they 
represent.  Baptism  is  for  the  remission  of 
sins'.  The  eucharist  includes  the  real  presence 
of  Christ's  whole  glorified  life,  in  a  mystery, 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  idea  of 
the  church,  when  it  is  thus  held  as  an  object 
of  faith,  involves  necessarily  the  attributes 
which  were  always  ascribed  to  it  in  the  begin- 
ning, unity,  sanctity,  catholicity,  and  apostoli- 
city.  The  spirit  of  sect,  as  it  cleaves  to  Prot- 
estantism at  the  present  time,  is  a  very  great 
evil,  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that 
if  Protestantism  had  any  historial  justification 
in  the  beginning,  its  mission  thus  far  has  been 
only  half  fulfilled,,  and:  that  it  can  be  rationally 
approved  only  as  it  is  taken  to  be  an  intermedi- 
ate preparation  for  some  higher  and  better  form 
of  Christianity  hereafter.  The  distinguishing 
character  of  the  Mercersburg  theology,  in  one 
word,  is  its  Christological  interest,  its  way  of 
looking  at  all  things  through  the  person  of  the 
crucified  and  risen  Saviour.  This,  as  the  world 
now  stands,  embraces  necessarily  all  that  enters 
into  the  conception  of  the  church  question, 
which  thia  system  holds  to  be  the  great  prob- 
lem for  the  Christianity  of  the  present  time. 

NEVIS,  an  island  of  the  British  West  Indies, 
in  the  Leeward  group,  2  m.  from  the  S.  £.  ex- 
tremity of  St.  Christopher,  in  lat.  17°  14'  K, 
long.  68°  8'  W. ;  area,  20  sq.  m. ;  pop.  10,200. 
With  the  exception  of  a  narrow  circle  of  fertile 
land  bordering  upon  the  coast,  the  whole  island 
may  be  said  to  oonsist  of  a  single  mountain  2,500 
feet  high,,  the  upper  parts  of  which  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation.  The  arable  lands,  com-' 
prising  in  all  only  6,000  acres,  are  well  culti- 
vated. Sugar  is  the  staple,  and  with  molasses 
and  rum  forms  the  bulk  of  the  exports..    The 
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exports  in  1855  amounted  to  £88,977,  and  the 
imports  to  £19,728.  The  island  is  subject  to 
a  lieutenant-governor,  who  is  assisted  by  an 
executive  council  and  a  house  of  assembly. 
Charlestown,  on  the  6.  W.  coast,  is  the  capital 
and  principal  town,  and  has  a  good  roadstead. 
Nevis  was  colonized  by  English  emigrants  from 
St.  Christopher  in  1628,  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1706,  and  restored  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
and  was  taken  by  them  again  in  1782,  but  re- 
stored by  the  peace  of  1788.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

NEW  ALBANY,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Floyd  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  river  opposite 
Portland,  Ky.,  1  m.  below  the  falls,  8  m.  below 
Louisville,  186  m.  below  Cincinnati,  and  110 
m.  S.  by  E.  from  Indianapolis ;  pop.  in  I860, 
15,000.  It  is  built  on  an  elevated  bank  which 
is  seldom  reached  by  the  overflow.  It  is  well 
laid  out,  with  wide  paved  streets,  the  whole 
length  of  which,  with  lanes  and  alleys,  amounts 
to  22  miles,  is  supplied  with  good  water,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  There  are  commodious 
wharfs  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest 
steamers,  and  the  shipping  business  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  Steamboat  building  is  an 
important  branch  of  industry,  and  there  are 
now  5  ship  yards  and  8  large  founderies  in  op- 
eration. The  city  contains  a  number  of  whole- 
sale establishments  in  various  departments  of 
merchandise,  and  has  an  active  trade.  There 
are  22  churches,  viz. :  2  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1 
Disciples',  1  Episcopal,  1  Lutheran,  8  Methodist 
4  Presbyterian,  2  Roman  Catholic,  1  United 
Brethren,  and  1  Universalist.  The  pnblio  school 
system  is  very  efficient  and  thorough,  and  oc- 
cupies for  its  various  departments  5  school 
buildings.  The  city  has  a  number  of  private 
educational  institutions,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
Indiana  Asbury  college  and  the  New  Albany 
collegiate  institute.  It  is  a  terminus  of  the 
Louisville,  New  Albany,  and  Chicago  railroad. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  a  city  and  port  of  entry, 
and  one  of  the  capitals  of  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  on 
Buzzard's  bay,  in  lat.  41°  88'  N.,  long.  70°  55' 
W.,  55  m.  S.  E.  from  Boston;  pop.  in  1860, 
22,524.  The  municipal  limits  include  an  area 
about  11  m.  in  length  by  2  in  width ;  the  city 
proper,  built  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Accuahnet 
river,  is  about  2  m.  in  length  by  1  in  width. 
The  principal  business  is  the  whale  fishery, 
which  was  pursued  here  as  early  as  1755.  In 
1765,  4  vessels  were  engaged  in  it,  and  at  the 
revolution  from  50  to  60,  most  of  which  were 
captured  during  the  war.  The  business  sub- 
sequently revived,  but  was  again  prostrated  by 
the  war  of  1812 ;  and  it  was  not  until  1818  that 
the  impulse  was  given  which  has  resulted  in 
making  New  Bedford  the  centre  of  the  whale 
fishery  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of 
vessels  in  the  district  employed  in  the  fisheries 
and  foreign  and  domestic  trade  on  Jan.  1, 1860, 
was  547,  measuring  151,478  tons.  Of  this 
number  899  vessels  (being  70  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  in  the  United  States  engaged 
in  this  business),  measuring  129,576  tons,  were 


employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  801  of  which, 
measuring  108,564  tons,  belonged  to  the  port 
of  New  Bedford.  The  imports  of  the  products 
of  the  whale  fishery  into  the  district  in  1859, 
and  their  value,  were  as  follows:  2,286,488 
galls,  sperm  oil,  value  $2,875,468;  4,715,583 
galls,  whale  oil,  $2,046,558;  2,010,882  lbs. 
whalebone,  $1,290,119;  value  of  other  marine 
productions,  $16,807.  The  other  imports, 
amounted  to  $127,501;  exports,  $58,487; 
amount  of  duties  collected,  $11,126;  number 
of  entries,  232 ;  of  clearances,  178.  There  are 
numerous  manufacturing  establishments,  of 
which  the  principal  are  the  Wamsutta  cotton 
mills,  established  in  1846,  with  a  capital  of 
$600,000,  running  81,500  spindles,  employing 
550  hands,  and  manufacturing  in  1859  $544,786 
worth  of  goods ;  the  New  Bedford  gas  light 
company,  incorporated  in  1850 ;  the  Gosnold 
mills  for  the  manufacture  of  hoop  iron ;  13  oil 
and  candle  works,  4  soap  factories,  2  flouring 
mills,  a  cordage  factory,  an  iron  foundery,  and 
manufactories  of  screws,  rivets,  paper  hangings, 
Prussian  blue,  and  kerosene  oil.  There  are  4 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,400,000; 
2  savings  banks,  with  deposits  in  1859  to  the 
amount  of  $2,488,567 ;  1  fire  and  4  marine  in- 
surance companies,  2  daily  and  8  weekly  news- 
papers, and  a  weekly  shipping  list.  There  are 
24  churches,  viz. :  4  Baptist,  4  Christian,  5  Con- 
gregational, 1  Episcopal,  2  Friends',  6  Meth- 
odist, 1  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Universalist 
Among  the  charitable  institutions  are  a  port 
society,  which  supports  a  Bethel  for  seamen; 
a  domestic  missionary  society,  maintaining  4 
free  chapels;  and  an  orphans' home  with  about  • 
30  inmates.  There  are  3  publio  cemeteries, 
and  provision  has  been  made  for  a  4th.  The 
New  Bedford  social  library  was  established  in 
1803.  In  1852  it  was  merged  in  a  free  pnblio 
library,  maintained  by  the  city.  In  1857  a  hand- 
some library  building,  costing  $45,000,  was  com- 
pleted. The  library  now  (1860)  contains  13,500 
volumes.  A  lyceum  was  established  in  1828, 
which  is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition.  There 
are  41  public  and  several  excellent  private 
schools,  among  which  is  the  Friends'  academy, 
established  in  1810.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  city  hall,  a  handsome  Doric 
structure,  which  cost  $60,000,  the  Unitarian 
and  the  north  Congregational  churches,  the 
custom  house,  an  almshouse  capable  of  accom- 
modating 400  inmates,  the  public  library,  and 
the  house  of  correction.  Most  of  these  are 
built  of  native  granite.  New  Bedford  is  also 
noted  for  the  elegance  of  its  private  residences. 
The  national  government  is  constructing  an  ex- 
tensive fortification  on  Clarke's  point  at  the  8. 
end  of  the  city.  A  bridge  over  4,000  feet  long 
connects  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven.  Two 
lines  of  screw  steamers  run  to  New  York,  and 
a  steamer  to  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket. 
Communication  is  had  with  Boston  by  two 
railroads,  the  New  Bedford  and  Taunton,  and 
the  Fairhaven  branch.  The  valuation  of  real 
estate  in  1859  was  $0,718,600,  and  of  personal 
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property  $15,905,000,  making  it  the  wealthiest 
community  in  the  United  States  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants. — New  Bedford 
was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Dartmouth  in  1787, 
and  received  a  city  charter  in  1847. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  a  post  borough  and  town- 
ship of  Hartford  co.,  Oonn.,  10  m.  8.  from 
Hartford,  on  the  Providence  and  Fishkill  rail* 
road ;  pop.  in  1860  about  5,000.  It  was  set  off 
from  the  town  of  Berlin  in  1850,  and  has  since 
grown  with  great  rapidity.  Among  its  man- 
ufactures, whioh  are  very  numerous  and  of 
great  variety,  there  are  extensive  establish- 
ments for  the  making  of  stockinet  goods,  bank 
and  safe*  locks,  jewelry,  hooks  and  eyes,  cabinet 
hardware,  harness  trimmings,  rules,  plumbs 
and  levels,  and  one  for  the  manufacture  of 
locks,  house  trimmings,  and  general  hardware, 
which  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The 
borough  contains  6  churches  (1  Baptist,  2  Con- 
gregational, 1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  and  1 
Roman  Catholic),  and  the  state  normal  sohooL 
(See  Oonototiout,  vol.  v.  p.  618.)  It  is  lighted 
with  gas,  and  an  ample  supply  of  water  is  ob- 
tained from  a  reservoir  of  175  acres,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  200  feet,  giving  a  head  sufficient  for 
all  fire  purposes,  entirely  superseding  the  use 
of  fire  engines,  and  throwing  a  jet  from  the 
fountain  on  the  public  square  to  the  height  of 
140  feet.  The  entire  cost  of  the  water  works 
was  $50,000.  The  valuation  of  the  town  for 
purposes  of  taxation  is  upward  of  $2,000,000. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  the  name  of  one  large  and 
several  smaller  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
between  lat.  4°  and  6°  80'  8.,  and  long.  148° 
and  152°  80'  E. ;  extreme  length  of  the  large 
island  about  800  m.,  breadth  from  5  to  50  m. ; 
area  estimated  at  12,000  sq.  m.  It  is  of  ores- 
cent shape,  and  is  separated  on  the  W.  from 
New  Guinea  by  Dampier's  strait,  and  on  the 
£.  from  New  Ireland  by  St.  George's  channel, 
the  former  being  about  50  and  the  latter  25  m. 
wide.  There  are  several  fine  bays  and  har- 
bors, and  at  Spacious  bay,  the  E.  headland  of 
which  is  in  lat  5°  2'  S.,  long.  152°  7'  E.,  there 
is  supposed  to  be  a  channel. extending  across 
the  island.  In  the  interior  there  are  high 
mountains,  and  in  the  N.  active  volcanoes.  Bor- 
dering the  coast  are  extensive  fertile  plains,  and 
much  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests.  The 
principal  productions  are  palms,  sugar  cane, 
breadfruit,  pigs,  turtles,  and  fish.  The  inhab- 
itants are  a  tribe  of  oriental  negroes  or  negril- 
los,  well  made,  and  of  very  dark  complexion. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  city  and  the  capital 
of  Middlesex  oo.,  N.  J.,  situated  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  S.  W.  bank  of  the  Raritan 
river,  about  15  m.  from  its  mouth,  80  m.  from 
New  York  by  the  New  Jersey  railroad,  and  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  ca- 
nal; pop.  in  1860, 11,287,  including  8  slaves. 
The  oldest  parts  of  the  town  are  built  on  low 
land,  but  a  large  and  by  far  the  pleasantest 
portion  is  upon  the  high  and  sloping  ground 
which,  in  the  form  of  a  orescent,  half  encircles 


the  original  location.  It  is  largely  engaged  in 
manufactures,  having  about  20  extensive  estab- 
lishments, which  employ  1,400  hands  and  a 
capital  of  $1,255,000,  and  whose  annual  products 
amount  to  about  $1,800,000.  Among  them  are 
4  factories  of  India  rubber  goods,  8  of  paper 
hangings,  1  of  printed  cottons,  1  of  leather,  1  of 
alcohol,  and  1  of  gas  and  ooal  tar.  There  are 
beside  these  4  machine  shops,  8  founderies.  2 
sash  and  blind  factories,  and  several  smaller 
establishments.  There  are  2  banks  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $550,000,  2  fire  insurance 
companies,  and  8  building  loan  associations. 
Traffic  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  daily  steam* 
boat  line  to  New  York,  by  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  canal  to  Philadelphia  and  intermediate 
places,  and  by  the  New  Jersey  and  the  Oamden 
and  Amboy  railroads.  A  number  of  coasting 
vessels,  engaged  mostly  in  the  transportation 
of  coal,  are  owned  here.  There  are  16  churches, 
viz. :  2  Baptist,  2  Episcopal,  1  Jewish,  8  Meth- 
odist, 2  Presbyterian,  8  Reformed  Dutch,  1  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  2  union. — Rutgers  college 
occupies  an  elevated  and  beautiful  situation  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  city.  Its  buildings  are  the 
college  edifice,  built  of  freestone  in  1609,  and 
Van  Nest  hall,  a  brick  building  erected  in  1847. 
The  former  contains  recitation  rooms,  a  philo- 
sophical room,  library,  and  chapel;  and  the 
latter  rooms  for  the  literary  societies,  the  cabi- 
net of  natural  history,  and  the  chemical  labora- 
tory. The  faculty  consists  of  a  president  and 
9  professors.  The  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance (Nov.  1860)  is  120.  It  was  establish- 
ed by  friends  and  adherents  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  church  in  North  America,  and  was  char- 
tered under  the  name  of  Queen's  college  in 
1770.  The  name  was  changed  to  Rutgers  in 
1825.  It  has  always  been  under  the  patronage 
of  the  synod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church, 
but  it  is  open  to  all.  Its  professorships  are  par- 
tially endowed.  Its  libraries  contain  about 
S000  volumes.  The  philosophical  and  ohemi- 
apparatus  and  the  collections  in  natural 
history  are  respectable  and  constantly  improv- 
ing. Students  lodge  and  board  in  private 
families  under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty, 
though  rooms  are  provided  in  Hertzog  hall  for 
those  who  have  the  ministry  in  view.  The 
affairs  of  the  college  are  controlled  by  a  board 
of  trustees.  The  theological  seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  ohuroh,  established  here  in 
1810,  occupies  a  commanding  position  N.  of 
the  college.  It  has  a  spacious  building,  called 
Hertzog  halt  which  contains  recitation  rooms, 
a  library,  a  chapel,  and  rooms  for  106  students. 
There  are  8  professors  and  60  students.  The 
library  contains  5,000  volumes.  Among  the 
other  educational  institutions  are  the  gram* 
mar  school  of  Rutgers  college,  2  private  clas- 
sical schools  for  boys,  a  seminary  for  young 
ladies,  a  free  Lancasterian  school  supported  by 
an  endowment,  and  a  public  school  sustained 
by  tax.  There  are  1,750  white  and  70  colored 
children  in  the  free  schools,  and  240  in  private 
schools.    The  amount  expended  in  1869  in 
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supporting  the  public  school  was  $10,069. 
The  periodical  press  comprises  2  daily  and  8 
weekly  newspapers,  and  the  Rutgers  college 
quarterly. — Blew  Brunswick  was  settled  about 
the  close  of  the  17th  century  by  emigrants  from 
Long  island,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1736.  During  the  revolutionary  war  it  was 
at  different  times  the  head-quarters  of  each  of 
the  opposing  armies,  and  remains  of  their 
works  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity.  The 
city  was  incorporated  in  1784.  In  1835  it  suf- 
fered severely  from  a  tornado. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  British  colony  in 
North  America,  bounded  N.  by  the  river  Res- 
tigouche  and  the  bay  of  Chaleur,  which  sep- 
arate it  from  Lower  Canada,  E.  by  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  S.  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  bay 
of  Fundy,  and  W.  by  the  state  of  Maine.  It 
lies  between  lat.  45°  and  48°  5'  N.,  and  long.  63° 
6<y  and  6r  58'  W. ;  length  from  N.  to  S.  180 
m.,  breadth  150  m. ;  area,  27,620  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1851,  198,800,  including  1,058  colored  and 
1,116  Indians.  The  number  of  immigrants  in 
1851  was  3,470.  The  province  is  divided  into 
14  counties,  and  61,278  acres  of  land  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Indians.  The  capital  is  Fred- 
ericton,  in  the  county  of  York,  on  the  St. 
John,  80  m.  from  the  bay  of  Fundy;  and  the 
principal  commercial  town  is  St.  John,  at  the 
mouth  of  St.  John  river  on  the  same  bay. — 
The  coast  line  of  New  Brunswick  is  about  500 
m.  in  length,  interrupted  only  at  the  point  of 
junction  with  Nova  Scotia,  where  an  isthmus 
of  not  more  than  14  m.  in  breadth  connects 
the  two  territories,  and  separates  the  waters 
of  Northumberland  strait  from  those  of  the 
bay  of  Fundy.  The  principal  bays  and  har- 
bors are  Bathurst  bay  on  the  N.  coast,  Mira- 
michi  bay  on  the  E.,  and  Passamaquoddy  bay 
and  St.  John  harbor  on  the  S.  There  are 
numerous  smaller  harbors,  more  particularly 
on  the  S.  portion  of  the  E.  coast.  There  are 
many  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes  in  the  province, 
and  from  some  parts  of  the  interior  a  canoe 
can  be  floated  either  to  the  bay  of  Chaleur, 
the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  or  the  bay  of  Fundv. 
The  largest  river  is  the  St.  John,  or  Looshtook, 
which  has  its  souroe  in  a  lake  of  the  same 
name  in  Maine,  and  in  its  upper  course  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Maine  and  Can- 
ada. After  entering  New  Brunswick,  it  first 
flows  S.  and  then  S.  E.,  and  falls  into  the  bay 
of  Fundy  at  St.  John,  after  a  course  of  450  m. 
The  principal  tributary  of  the  St.  John  in  New 
Brunswick  is  the  Tobique.  The  Miramichi 
crosses  the  central  part  of  the  province  in  a  N. 
E.  direction,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  the  same 
name  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  navi- 
gated by  large  ships  for  25  m.  The  Restigouche, 
which  divides  New  Brunswick  from  Canada, 
is  formed  by  5  main  branches,  and  falls  into  the 
bay  of  Chaleur  after  a  course  of  200  m.  The 
Nepisiguit,  100  m.  long,  which  flows  through 
the  N.  E.  part  of  the  province,  also  falls  into 
the  bay  of  Chaleur.  The  Petitcodiao  falls  into 
the  N.  part  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  is  navi- 


gable 25  m.  for  vessels  of  large  size.  In  the  N. 
part  of  the  province  there  are  many  lakes, 
but  none  of  any  considerable  size ;  in  the  8. 
there  are  a  few  somewhat  larger,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  Grand  lake,  20  m.  long 
and  about  5  m.  broad,  and  Washademoak  lake, 
about  20  m.  long  and  2  m.  broad,  both  lying 
between  St.  John  and  Fredericton. — New 
Brunswick  cannot  be  considered  mountainous, 
but  the  N.  and  N.  W.  parts  partake  more  of 
this  nature  than  any  other  portion  of  the  prov- 
ince. A  branch  of  the  Appalachian  mountains 
enters  the  N.  W.  of  the  province  from  Maine, 
and  runs  across  to  the  bay  of  Chaleur.  The 
mountains  are  of  no  great  height,  and  some  are 
entirely  clothed  with  wood.  The  scenery  of 
vthis  district  is  very  beautiful.  Large  tracts  of 
flat  alluvial  soil  lie  along  the  numerous  rivers 
that  intersect  the  country.  The  surface  of  the 
S.  part  is  much  broken  and  diversified  with 
rocks  and  ravines,  and  the  whole  coast  of  this 
region  is  bold  and  rocky.  East  of  the  St.  John 
the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  and  covered  with 
tall  and  dense  forests.  To  the  W.  of  that  rirer 
the  land  is  rather  poorer,  but  there  are  many 
watered  valleys  covered  with  forests  interspers- 
ed with  corn  fields.  For  nearly  20  m.  inland 
along  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  the 
country  is  flat  and  fertile ;  but  in  the  interior 
it  rises  into  gently  sloping  hills,  which  extend 
westward  as  far  as  the  St.  John.  The  geology 
of  the  interior  is  not  minutely  known,  but  the 
formation  of  the  parts  that  have  been  inspected 
presents  no  remarkable  features.  Several  salt 
springs  are  found,  and  some  of  the  strata  are 
very  rich  in  fossil  remains,  which  are  remark- 
able  in  many  cases  for  the  distinctness  with 
which  they  have  been  preserved.  Iron  ore  is 
abundant,  and  copper  has  been  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nepisiguit,  and  plumbago  near  St 
John.  There  is  a  coal  field  in  the  central  coun- 
ties, which  covers  an  area  of  about  10,000  sq. 
m. — The  climate  is  remarkably  healthful.  The 
S.  part  is  considerably  milder  than  the  N.,  but 
the  whole  country  is  covered  with  snow  for 
about  4  months  in  the  year.  At  Fredericton 
the  temperature  ranges  from  85°  below  zero  to 
95°  above,  and  the  mean  is  about  42°.  The 
coldest  part  of  the  winter  is  between  December 
and  March,  and  the  most  snow  falls  in  Febru- 
ary. About  the  middle  of  March  the  S.  winds 
set  in,  and  soon  afterward  the  ice  breaks  up  on 
the  rivers  and  lakes.  The  spring  is  generally 
cold  and  rainy,  but  in  summer  the  weather  is 
commonly  dry.  The  S.  W.  wind  is  warm  and 
agreeable,  except  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  of 
Fundy,  where  its  vapor  is  condensed  in  thick 
fogs  which  prevail  during  the  summer;  but 
these  fogs  do  not  extend  more  than  15  or  20 
m.  into  the  interior.  The  shifting  of  the  wind 
produces  a  great  change  of  temperature  in  New 
Brunswick,  which  has  been  known  to  rise  or 
fall  00°  in  24  hours.  The  clearing  of  the  for- 
ests has  already  greatly  mitigated  the  severity 
of  the  winters,  and  shortened  their  duration, 
for  the  shade  afforded  by  the  woods  protects 
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the  snow  from  the  effects  of  the  son.  During 
the  autumn,  and  especially  in  the  time  called 
the  Indian  summer,  the  weather  is  particularly 
agreeable. — The  chief  vegetable  production  of 
New  Brunswick  is  timber,  of  which  there  is 
the  usual  variety  found  in  North  American 
forests;  but  the  pine  is  the  principal  kind  ex- 
ported. Indian  corn  is  grown  in  the  S.  parts 
of  the  province ;  flax,  wheat,  and  other  cereals, 
and  good  potatoes,  are  raised.  Much  of  the 
land,  including  the  extensive  marshes  which 
have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  offers  extra- 
ordinary advantages  for  breeding  and  feeding 
cattle,  and  for  the  establishment  of  dairies  upon 
an  extensive  scale.  The  wild  animals  are  bears, 
moose  deer,  foxes,  wild  cats,  raccoons,  beavers, 
otters,  and  porcupines.  The  rivers  and  lakes 
abound  in  salmon,  trout,  chub,  eels,  and  perch; 
and  cod,  mackerel,  and  herring  are  abundant 
on  the  coast. — The  chief  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  British  settlers  and  their  descend- 
ants. There  are  a  few  of  French  stock,  who 
are  principally  settled  on  the  bay  of  Qhaleur; 
and  there  are  some  Micmao  and  Melioete  In- 
dians, the  former  in  the  N.  part  of  the  province, 
and  the  latter  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  John. 
The  people  of  New  Brunswick  are  mostly  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  in  the  fisheries,  in  cut- 
ting timber  in  the  woods  and  preparing  it  for 
exportation,  and  in  ship  building.  The  princi- 
pal seats  of  the  fisheries  are  the  harbor  of  St. 
John  and  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
of  Fundy,  the  whole  of  its  shores  on  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  the  bay  of  Ohaleur ; 
and  cod,  haddock,  herring,  and  mackerel  are  the 
fish  chiefly  caught  The  timber  is  felled  and 
hauled  over  the  snow  to  the  rivers,  down  which 
it  is  floated  to  the  saw  mills,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  the  province.  Of  the  17,677,860  acres 
constituting  the  area  of  New  Brunswick,  about 
12,000,000  acres  are  capable  of  profitable  cul- 
tivation, and  much  of  the  remainder  might 
easily  be  reclaimed.  About  5,000,000  acres 
have  already  been  granted  to  settlers,  and 
11,000,000  are  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony.  Of  these  ungranted  lands 
&  lie  to  the  E.  of  the  St.  John.  The  land 
under  cultivation  in  1854  was  643,954  acres. 
The  chief  crops  in  1855  were  206,635  bushels 
of  wheat,  1,411,164  of  oats,  and  nearly  8,000,000 
of  potatoes.  There  were  22,044  horses,  106,268 
horned  cattle,  168,039  sheep,  and  47,982  swine. 
In  different  parts  of  the  country,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  peas  have  yielded  40  bushels  per  acre; 
oats,  60  bushels ;  Indian  corn  and  buckwheat, 
65  bushels ;  carrots  and  mangel  wurzel,  80  tons; 
turnips,  1,000  bushels;  and  potatoes,  500  bush- 
els. Ship  building  is  extensively  carried  on,  and 
many  of  the  vessels  constructed  are  of  very  good 
models  and  fast  sailers.  They  are  built  principal- 
ly on  speculation,  loaded  with  timber,  and  sent 
to  find  a  market  in  England.  The  number  built 
in  the  province  in  1854  was  135,  and  their  ton- 
nage 99,426;  in  1855  the  number  was  95,  and 
their  tonnage  54,561.  The  number  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  of  St.  John  in  1855  was 


866,  tonnage  188,292.  The  number  of  en- 
trances in  1856  was  8,700,  tonnage  625,867; 
clearances  8,745,  tonnage  100,886.  The  trade 
of  New  Brunswick  has  benefited  very  consid- 
erably by  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  British 
America  and  the  United  States,  which  has  open- 
ed a  ready  market  for  the  produce  of  the  prov- 
ince and  the  coast.  During  the  year  1857-8, 
218  American  vessels  entered  St.  John  from 
various  ports,  principally  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  same  number  cleared.  The  value  of 
their  import  cargoes  is  officially  stated  at 
$201,511,  and  that  of  their  export  at  $446,712 ; 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  latter  was 
conveyed  to  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  In  1855  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
was  £1,481,880,  and  of  exports  £826,881 
(against  £2,068,173  and  £1,104,215  in  1854)  ; 
the  latter  of  course  not  including  the  amount 
realized  upon  vessels  sent  out  of  the  country 
for  sale.  The  number  of  saw  and  grist  mills  in 
the  province  in  1851  was  845,  employing  4,668 
hands.  There  were  also  125  tanneries,  11  found- 
eries,  52  weaving  and  carding  establishments, 
8  breweries,  and  94  other  factories. — Consider- 
able attention  is  paid  to  education.  At  Frede- 
ricton  there  is  a  university,  founded  in  1828, 
in  connection  with  the  civil  and  ecolesiastical 
government  of  the  province.  It  has  an  endow- 
ment of  6,000  acres  of  land  near  the  capital,  and 
receives  £1,000  a  year  from  the  crown  and  the 
same  amount  from  the  colonial  government. 
There  is  a  Methodist  and  also  a  Baptist  college; 
and  grammar  and  parish  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished in  every  county.  The  parish  school- 
masters «are  paid  sums  varying  from  £18  to  £40 
per  annum.  The  whole  number  of  school 
nouses  in  1851  was  798.  There  is  a  marine 
hospital,  a  lazaretto,  and  a  lunatic  asylum.  The 
amount  of  money  expended  in  1854  for  educa- 
tional and  charitable  purposes  was  £17,269. 
None  of  the  religious  denominations  in  New 
Brunswick  are  supported  by  the  government. 
The  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Brunswick  (in 
1860,  the  Hon.  Manners  Sutton)  has  a  salary  of 
£3,000.  He  is  assisted  by  an  executive  coun- 
cil of  8,  a  legislative  council,  and  a  representa- 
tive house  of  assembly.  In  1855  the  public 
revenue  amounted  to  £93,916,  and  the  expen- 
ditures to  £1 38, 858.  The  British  exchequer  con- 
tributed in  1857  £9,480  to  the  expenditures  of 
the  province.  The  military  force  of  New  Bruns- 
wick consists  of  a  regiment  of  yeomanry  cavalry, 
8  troops  of  cavalry,  a  regiment  of  artillery,  and 
18  regiments  of  infantry,  numbering  in  all  27,- 
200  rank  and  file. — New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  originally  formed  one  French  colony, 
called  Acadia  or  New  France.  The  aboriginal 
inhabitants  consisted  of  several  tribes  of  Indians, 
but  there  are  now  only  two  tribes  left.^  They 
wander  about  the  country  in  small  parties,  but 
assemble  annually  to  arrange  their  fishing  and 
hunting,  and  affairs  concerning  their  general 
welfare.  The  country  was  first  settled  by  the 
French  in  1689,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
was  ceded  to  the  English  in  1718.    In  1764  it 
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was  first  settled  by  British  colonists;  in  1784 
it  was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  and  form- 
ed into  a  distinct  province.  When  the  United 
States  gained  their  independence  many  of  the 
British  adherents  emigrated  to  New  Brunswick, 
and  their  descendants  now  form  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  population. 

NEW  CALABAR    See  Oalabab. 

NEW  CALEDONIA  (called  Balade  by  the 
natives),  an  island  of  Australasia  belonging  to 
Franoe,  in  the  S.  Pacific,  between  lat.  20°  and 
22°  80'  S.,  and  long.  164°  5'  and  167°  E. ;  length 
from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  abont  200  m.,  breadth  80 
m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  60,000.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  dangerous  rocks,  sand  banks,  and  ooral 
reefs,  and  is  accessible  by  only  two  channels, 
one  of  which,  between  the  S.  end  and  Botany 
island,  was  discovered  in  1849  by  Oapt.  Woodin, 
whose  name  it  bears.  It  has  several  bays 
where  ships  may  anchor  near  the  shore,  beside 
which  there  are  secure  harbors  at  Port  Balade 
on  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  island  and  Port  St 
Vincent  on  the  S.  W.  The  interior  is  occupied 
principally  by  barren  mountains,  rising  in  some 
places  to  a  height  of  8,000  feet,  and  abounding 
in  granite,  quartz,  mica,  steatite,  and  green 
amphibole.  Coal  and  iron  are  found  among 
these  hills,  and  indications  of  gold  have  recent- 
ly been  discovered.  A  few  fertile  valleys  are 
interspersed,  in  which  grow  the  cocoanut,  ba- 
nana, taro,  mango,  breadfruit,  and  yam.  Vege- 
tation in  such  spots  is  luxuriant.  The  sugar 
cane  and  vine  grow  wild,  and  the  former  is  of 
excellent  quality  and  to  some  extent  cultivated. 
There  are  many  large  and  well  watered  plains 
which  afford  excellent  pasturage,  and  forests 
of  sandal  wood  extend  from  the  coasts  10  or  12 
m.  into  the  interior.  Tripang  is  fished  in  the 
surrounding  waters.  The  natives  resemble  the 
Papuan  or  negrillo  race,  and  speak  a  language 
kindred  with  the  Australian  tongues.  They  be* 
long  to  different  tribes,  some  of  which  are  de- 
scribed as  hospitable  and  honest,  while  others 
are  cruel  and  treacherous  cannibals.  They  are 
well  formed,  tall,  robust,  and  active.  Their  skin 
is  deep  black,  and  their  hair  coarse  and  bushy. 
They  are  fond  of  painting  and  tattooing  their 
bodies,  which  are  enoumbered  by  few  garments, 
and  those  of  the  simplest  and  scantiest  descrip- 
tion. Their  huts,  built  of  spars  and  reeds,  thatch- 
ed with  dried  grass,  and  entered  by  a  very  small 
opening,  bear  some  resemblance  to  bee-hives. 
The  chief  articles  of  food  are  yams  and  fish. — 
New  Caledonia  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook 
in  1774,  and  visited  by  D'Entrecasteaux  in  1792. 
A  settlement  of  Europeans  at  Balade  was  at- 
tacked by  the  natives  in  1849,  and  several  of 
the  settlers  were  killed.  The  same  year  the 
captain  and  cook  of  the  ship  Mary  were  killed 
and  eaten.  The  French  took  possession  of  the 
island  in  Sept.  1858,  and  established  on  it  a 
station  for  their  Pacific  squadron.  They  have 
since  been  repeatedly  at  war  with  the  islanders, 
but  hostilities  were  closed  in  1857,  when  the 
most  troublesome  chief  was  made  prisoner. 
The  French  colonists  have  not  been  uniformly 


successful,  many  of  them  having  fallen  victims 
to  the  ferocity  of  the  natives.  The  French 
missionaries,  however,  have  made  several  pros- 
perous settlements,  and  cultivate  plantations. 
They  have  introduced  a  variety  of  vegetables 
and  fruits,  including  wheat  and  barley,  and 
have  been  very  successful  in  raising  live  stock. 
Great  numbers  of  the  islanders  have  embraced 
Christianity.  They  are  found  to  be  industrious 
and  averse  to  drunkenness.  The  French  gov- 
ernor, who  resides  at  Port  de  France,  which 
was  founded  in  1854,  has  authority  over  all  the 
French  possessions  in  the  Pacific. 

NEW  CASTLE,  a  N.  co.  of  DeL,  bordering 
on  Perm.,  bounded  E.  by  Delaware  river  and 
bay,  which  separate  it  from  New  Jersey,  and 
drained  by  Brandywine,  Christiana,  and"  other 
creeks;  area  about  500  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  I860, 
54,858,  of  whom  254  were  slaves.  It  has  a  di- 
versified surface  and  fertile  soil.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  1,066,877  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  819,012  of  wheat,  488,987  of  oats,  121,846 
of  potatoes,  24,417  tons  of  hay,  766,808  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  14,872  of  wool.  There  were  12 
cotton  and  4  woollen  factories,  4  iron  found- 
eries,  2  forges,  7  machine  shops,  24  grist  mills, 
8  paper,  8  powder,  and  9  saw  mills,  5  ship 
yards,  5  tanneries,  73  churches,  2  colleges,  8 
newspaper  offices,  and  4,258  pupils  attending  % 

Sublio  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Phfla- 
elphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore,  the 
Frenchtown  and  New  Castle,  and  the  Dela- 
ware, New  Castle,  and  Wilmington  railroads.-- 
Nxw  Castle,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Del- 
aware river,  5  m.  S.  from  Wilmington,  42  N. 
from  Dover,  and  82  8.  W.  from  Philadelphia; 
pop.  in  1860,  8,468.  It  contained  in  1850  a 
bank,  a  public  library,  an  arsenal,  and  5 
churches,  viz. :  1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  1  Pres- 
byterian, and  1  Roman  Catholic.  New  Castle 
has  also  a  large  manufactory  of  locomotives 
and  other  machinery. 

NEW  ENGLAND,  the  north-eastern  portion 
of  the  United  States,  comprising  the  states  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  ana  Connecticut.  It  ex- 
tends from  lat.  41°  to  48°  N.,  and  from  long. 
67°  to  74°  W.,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  65,000 
sq.  m.  It  has  a  coast  line  of  about  700  m- 
without  allowing  for  the  smaller  inlets,  and 
constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  great  peninsula 
which,  including  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  parts  of  Lower  Canada,  is  formed  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  con- 
nected waters  of  Lakes  Champlain  and  George 
and  the  river  Hudson— an  interesting  feature  in 
the  topography  of  the  continent  folly  described 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  Palfrey's  "History 
of  New  England."  It  was  originally  granted 
for  colonization  by  James  I.  in  1606  to  the 
Plymouth  company  under  the  name  of  North 
Virginia,  and  received  its  present  name  from 
Oapt.  John  Smith,  who  in  1614  explored  and 
made  a  map  of  the  coast. — For  the  details  of  the 
geography  and  history  of  New  England,  see  the 
states  respectively  of  which  it  is  composed. 
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NEW  GRANADA  (called  also  La  Gmftd** 
ration  Granadina),  a  republic  of  South  Amer- 
ica, occupying  the  N.  W.  corner  of  that  conti- 
nent, between  lat.  3°  85'  8.  and  12°  30'  N.,  and 
long.  65°  50'  and  88°  5'  W.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  Caribbean  sea,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  Venezu- 
ela, S.  E.  and  8.  by  Brazil  and  Ecuador,  and 
W.  by  the  Pacifio  ocean  and  Oosta  Rica.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  plain  of  Bogota,  its  capital,  and 
that  surrounding  the  city  of  Granada  in  Spain. 
Its  geographical  position  is  both  remarkable 
and  interesting.  It  lies  between  the  Pacifio 
ocean  and  Caribbean  sea  on  one  side,  and  the 
two  great  rivers  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon 
on  the  other,  and  comprehends  the  isthmuses 
of  Chiriqui,  Panama,  Darien,  and  Atrato,  all  of 
which  have  been  indicated  as  available  for  in- 
teroceanic  communication,  and  over  one  of 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  and  travel 
between  the  seas  now  passes.  Its  population 
includes  1,500,000  whites,  more  than  one  half 
of  the  total,  which  is  a  larger  proportion  than 
is  found  in  any  other  Spanish  American  state. 
It  is  divided  into  8  departments  or  states,  as 
follows: 


Steta*. 

Ana 

la 
■q.  m. 

Pop.  la 
1840. 

Capital*. 

Popula- 
tion 

AnUoqaU- 

19,890 
20,620 
90,700 
171,000 
54,000 
16,740 
17,550 
12,600 

944,248 
189,157 
879,669 
880,881 
517,648 
78,098 
188308 
818,878 

Medellln 

Carthagena .... 
Tunja 

19,000 
10,000 

8.000 

Cauca.... ....... 

Popayan 

Bogota. 

Santa  Marta... 

Panama. 

Bacaramanga.. 

7,500 

Cundlnamarca.. 

M&gdalena. 

Panama. 

Santander 

60,000 
6,000 
9,000 

19,000 

Total 

888,000 

9.948,887 

The  capital  is  Bogota,  or  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 
whioh  is  also  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Cundina- 
marca. — Among  the  40  bays  and  ports  of  the  re- 
public on  both  oceans,  the  most  important,  com- 
mercially, beside  the  free  ports  of  Panama  and 
Colon  (Aspinwall),  are  Carthagena,  Santa  Mar- 
ta, Sabanilla,  and  Bio  Hacha  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  Buenaventura  and  Tumaco  on  the  Pacific. 
Chiriqui  lagoon  and  Porto  Bello  on  the  Atlan- 
tic are  also  fine  ports ;  beside  which,  on  the 
Pacific,  may  be  mentioned  Humboldt  harbor, 
Cupica,  and  San  Juan  or  Charambira.  The  first 
named  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Kelley,  and 
the  second  by  Humboldt,  as  proper  termini  for 
interoceanic  canals  by  way  of  the  rivers  Tru- 
ando  and  Napipi,  which  are  affluents  of  the  river 
Atrato,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic.  San  Juan  was 
once  connected  with  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Atrato  by  a  small  canal,  constructed  by  a  priest 
in  1788,  and  called  the  canal  of  Baspadura. — 
The  natural  configuration  of  New  Granada  is 
peculiar.  The  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  from 
the  point  where  it  enters  the  country  from  the 
S.,  forming  the  plateau  of  Pasto  and  Tuquerres, 
elevated  14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  opens  out 
like  a  fan,  or  rather  like  an  extended  hand,  in 
three  great  ranges,  called  the  eastern,  central, 
and  western,  between  which  are  the  two  large 
and  beautiful  valleys  of  Oaaca  and  Magdalena, 


differing  in  altitude  and  climate,  leaving  on  the 
W.  the  valley  of  the  Atrato,  and  on  the  £.  the 
valleys  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  and 
Amazon.  From  the  Paramo  de  las  Papas,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  summits  of  the  world, 
descend,  in  different  directions,  the  rivers  Gaque- 
ta  falling  into  the  Amazon,  the  Gnaohicono  into 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Magdalena  and  Cauca,  both 
starting  from  the  same  lake,  but  separated  for 
a  while  in  their  course  by  majestic  mountains 
(among  others,  those  of  Tolima,  18,800  feet 
high),  and  finally  uniting  and  falling  into  the 
Caribbean  sea.  The  £.  branch  of  the  Cordil- 
leras is  much  the  greatest  in  extent;  it  forms 
what  may  be  called  the  heart  of  the  republic, 
and  consists  of  a  series  of  great  table-lands  or 
plateaux,  from  8,000  to  14,000  feet  in  elevation, 
cool  and  salubrious,  where  the  Caucasian  race 
flourishes  in  all  its  strength,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  African,  who  naturally  seek  the  hot  valleys 
of  the  coast  In  this  plateau,  which  extends 
from  Bogota  to  near  Venezuela,  the  ancient 
Ohibchas  had  their  seat.  It  produces  in  great- 
est profusion  the  fruits  and  grains  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  and  contains  more  than  one  third 
of  the  population  of  the  republic,  which  in  some 
parts  is  concentrated  to  the  number  of  2,600 
inhabitants  to  the  square  league.  The  great 
rivers  Negro,  Caqueta,  and  Putumayo  connect 
the  E.  and  S.  E.  of  the  republic  with  the 
Amazon ;  and  the  Guaviare  and  the  Meta  (now 
navigated  by  steamers)  and  its  affluents  with 
the  Orinoco.  The  republic  has  the  right  of 
navigating  the  Amazon  proper,  which  separates 
it  from  Brazil,  as  also  of  navigating  the  Orinoco, 
which  constitutes  in  part  its  boundary  on  the 
side  of  Venezuela.  But  the  most  important 
river  is  the  Magdalena,  with  its  tributary  the 
Cauca,  together  2,000  m.  in  length,  and  trav- 
ersing almost  the  entire  republic,  from  N.  to 
S.  The  former  is  navigated  by  steamers  for 
700  m.  to  the  rapids  of  Honda.  Whenever  en- 
terprise shall  overcome  these  rapids,  and  restore 
the  old  canal  whioh  ran  from  the  river  to  the 
port  of  Carthagena  (which  it  is  estimated  can 
be  done  for  $150,000),  the  river  will  become  one 
of  the  most  important  water-ways  of  all  South 
America,  and  will  accommodate  at  least  three 
fifths  of  the  entire  inhabited  territory  of  New 
Granada,  now  having  a  commerce  of  not  less 
than  $21,000,000.  The  river  Atrato  is  scarcely 
less  important ;  it  has  a  length  of  800  raM  and, 
it  is  believed  by  many,  will  some  day  afford  an 
important  aid  in  uniting  the  two  oceans.  The 
rivers  Patia  and  San  Juan  are  the  most  impor- 
tant felling  into  the  Pacific,  and  may  be  greatly 
improved,  with  advantage  to  commerce,  inas- 
much as  they  communicate  with  the  high, 
salubrious,  and  fertile  districts  of  Popayan, 
Pasto,  Tuquerres,  and  the  famous  valley  of 
Cauca,  which  Bolivar  called  "the  Italy  of 
America."— The  fauna  and  flora  of  New  Grana- 
da combine  almost  the  entire  range  of  the  tropi- 
cal, intertropical,  and  temperate  zones.  The 
traveller  frequently  encounters  in  a  single  day's 
journey  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the. 
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vegetable  peculiarities  of  the  three  central  zones 
of  the  globe.  He  finds  wheat,  potatoes,  the 
breadfruit,  the  quina  (Peruvian  bark),  pitayo, 
cedar,  balsam  of  Tolu,  vanilla,  lignumvit®,  ma- 
hogany, wax  tree,  caoutchouc,  and  the  three 
trees  perhaps  most  precious  of  all,  viz. :  the 
allataque,  the  vine  of  the  cross,  and  the  arisa, 
all  remarkable  specifics,  the  first  against  inflam- 
mation, the  second  for  stanching  effusions  of 
blood,  and  the  third  for  instantaneously  stopping 
bleeding  at  the  nose.  Pearls,  mother  of  pearl, 
tortoise  shell,  and  coral  abound  on  the  coasts  of 
Panama  and  Carthagena.  The  changeable  but- 
terfly of  Muzo  is  without  a  rival  in  its  beauty,  as 
also  the  curious  and  brilliant  bird  of  Velez,  call- 
ed sol  y  luna  (sun  and  moon)  from  having  the 
image  of  both  those  luminaries  portrayed  on  its 
wings.  In  the  vast  unexplored  forests  popular 
tradition  reports  the  existence  of  the  panchique 
and  mancarita,  enormous  quadrupeds  never 
seen  alive,  but  whose  tracks,  those  of  the  first 
round,  and  those  of  the  second  marked  with 
three  great  toes,  have  been  often  observed  in 
the  mountains  of  Coconuco  in  Popayan,  and  at 
Piedecuesta  in  Santander.  It  is  affirmed  that 
on  the  line  of  the  tracks  of  the  panehique  the 
branches  of  the  trees  have  been  broken  off  to 
the  height  of  15  feet. — The  geological  condi- 
tions of  New  Granada  are  equally  extraordinary 
and  perplexing,  and  must  ultimately  attract 
the  study  of  scientific  men.  Everywhere  are 
found  traces  of  stupendous  cataclysms,  and  a 
disarrangement  and  intermixture  of  primitive 
and  sedimentary  rocks,  which  seem  to  put  all 
classification  at  defiance.  In  places  great 
rivers  and  even  small  streams  have  cut  through 
mountains  of  the  hardest  rocks,  leaving  dizzy 
escarpments  on  either  hand;  in  other  places 
we  come  suddenly  on  enormous  subsidences  in 
the  earth,  as  if  the  props  of  its  surface  had  sud- 
denly given  way,  or  vast  caverns  glistening 
with  stalactites;  while  everywhere  colossal 
masses,  lifted  high  above  the  general  level,  at- 
test the  violence  of  volcanic  agencies.  These 
agencies  are  still  active  in  some  places,  as  in 
Batan  near  Sogamoso,  where  the  soil  is  so 
muoh  heated  that,  although  in  the  heart  of  the 
Andes,  it  produces  all  the  fruits  of  the  tropics. 
The  celebrated  New  Granadian  geologist,  Joa- 
quin Acosta,  describes  great  glaciers  which  he 
saw  in  the  Paramo  of  Ruiz,  a  phenomenon  which 
escaped  the  attention  of  both  Humboldt  and 
Boussingault. — From  Costa  Rica  to  Venezuela, 
New  Granada  abounds  in  rich,  auriferous  allu- 
vions of  great  extent.  There  is  hardly  a  state 
which  does  not  possess  in  its  soil  more  or  less 
gold.  It  is  claimed  that  Ohoco,  Antioquia,  Mari- 
quita,  Popayan,  Pamplona,  Ocafia,  Bucaraman- 
ga,  and  other  places  are  exceedingly  rich  in  that 
metal.  Even  now,  though  rudely  worked  by  a 
few  laborers,  they  produce  annually  from  $10,- 
000,000  to  $12,000,000  worth.  The  auriferous 
sands  of  Antioquia,  according  to  H.  Dufre- 
noy,  afford  results  very  nearly  coinciding  with 
those  of  California.  Ohoco  produces  nearly 
all  the  platinum,  and  Muzo  the  emeralds,  which 


are  now  found  in  foreign  markets ;  and  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country  are  mines  of  silver, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  quicksilver,  coal  (in  Bogo- 
ta, Cali,  Soata,  Chiriqui,  <fcc),  amethysts,  and 
other  varieties  of  rare  and  valuable  stones  and 
minerals.  The  great  coal  bed  of  Cali,  it  is  be- 
lieved, extends  beyond  the  Cordilleras  to  the 
Pacific. — The  late  Col.  Codazzi  has  demon- 
strated that  in  the  highlands  of  Bogota,  Tunja, 
and  Velez,  where  is  now  the  densest  popula- 
tion, there  once  existed  a  system  of  broad  and 
deep  lakes,  which,  breaking  through  the  bar- 
riers that  encircled  them,  precipitated  them- 
selves through  what  is  now  the  river  Snarez 
or  Sogamoso  into  the  ocean,  leaving  the  rug- 
ged traces  of  their  irruption  boldly  marked  on 
the  face  of  the  country.  The  same  authority 
conceives  that  this  great  cataclysm  may  have 
occurred  within  the  past  four  centuries.  Some 
evidence  in  support  of  his  theory  is  afforded 
by  two  great  stones  which  have  been  discovered 
on  opposite  sides  of  what  must  have  been  the 
borders  of  the  principal  lake ;  both  face  toward 
the  points  of  rupture  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  faces  of  both  are  covered  with  sculptures, 
among  which  are  distinguishable  figures  of  the 
frog  (the  Chibcha  sign  of  water)  with  outspread 
feet,  and  human  figures  with  upraised  arms,  in 
attitude  of  surprise  or  alarm.  The  Cojines  de 
Tunja,  the  Calzada  del  llano  de  Patagui,  and 
the  ruins  of  Infiernito  are  remarkable  remnants 
of  Chibcha  architecture.  The  last  named  con- 
sists' of  100  beautiful  round  columns  of  green 
sandstone,  one  15  feet  high,  probably  belong- 
ing to  some  palace  or  temple.  Beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  Chibcha  kingdom,  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  river  Magdalena,  are  found  innumerable 
ancient  relics  of  stone,  the  probable  remains 
of  a  race  more  cultivated  than  was  found  there 
in  1537. — Among  the  natural  curiosities  of 
the  country  may  be  mentioned  the  falls  of  Te- 
quendama  near  Bogota,  upward  of  700  feet 
high ;  the  natural  bridge  of  Pandi  or  Icononzo, 
spanning  the  river  Sumapaz  at  an  elevation  of 
600  feet ;  the  cascade  or  the  Rio  Vinagre^  so 
called  from  the  sulphuric  acid  with  which  its 
waters  are  charged;  the  great  orifices  called 
Hoyo  del  Aire  and  Hoyo  de  los  Pajaros,  near 
Velez;  the  Pefion  de  Quitisoque,  from  the 
symmetrically  pierced  summit  of  which  fall  3 
beautiful  streams  of  water;  the  Fura-Tena 
(man  and  woman  in  the  Chibcha  language), 
and  the  Boqueron  de  Petta  Armada,  which  are 
two  stupendous  cuts  or  excavations  made  by 
the  Rio  Minero,  the  second  10,650  feet  deep"; 
and  the  natural  tunnel  of  the  Rio  Suarez. — The 
people  of  New  Granada  are  generally  distin- 
guished for  their  aptitude,  festive  humor,  and 
generous  impulses.  They  are  hospitable,  and 
invincible  in  their  repugnance  to  military  rule, 
to  such  a  degree  that  no  military  chief  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  pow- 
er. The  educated  classes  rank  among  the  first 
in  South  America  for  their  scientific  and  liter- 
ary culture.  The  people  of  Socorro  and  An- 
tioquia have  been  called  the  "  New  Englanders 
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of  New  Granada,'1  from  their  laborious  indus- 
try and  their  mercantile  enterprise.  The  women 
of  Antioquia,  Bogota,  Ocana,  and  other  cities 
are  celebrated  by  travellers  for  their  grace  and 
beauty. — The  interior  commerce  of  the  country 
is  greater  than  the  exterior.  The  annual  ex- 
ports and  their  values  are  given  approximately 
in  the  following  table : 
Gold 777. $&,ooo,ooo 

Platinum,  silver,  emeralds,  Ac. 1,000,000 

Pearls  and  tortoise  shell 800,000 

Tobacco,  from  Ambalema,  Cauca,  Ac. 8,500,000 

Panama  hats 1,400,000 

Other  manoiaetares 60,000 

Qalnin* 600,000 

Dye  woods  and  timber. 600,000 

Coflee 600,000 

Hides 600,000 

Cacao 80,000 

Caoutchouc  (India  rubber) 60,000 

liaise,  vegetable  Ivory,  rice,  balsam,  ike  ... .  900,000 

Total $14,180,000 

Industry  in  the  country  is  generally  backward^ 
and  travel  is  difficult  from  the  absence  of  good 
roads. — The  constitution  of  New  Granaaa  is 
closely  modelled  after  that  of  the  United  States. 
Complete  freedom  in  religion  and  worship  is 
conceded,  and  there  is  absolute  independence 
of  church  and  state.  Trial  by  jury,  freedom  of 
the  press,  free  navigation  of  the  interior  waters 
of  the  republic  for  all  flags,  prohibition  of  mo- 
nopolies, abolition  of  slavery  and  the  penalty 
of  death  for  political  offences,  gratuitous  pri- 
mary education,  the  establishment  of  a  publio 
school  in  every  parochial  district,  equal  rights 
of  foreigners  with  citizens,  freedom  of  foreign 
and  domestic  periodicals  from  postage,  a  deci- 
mal money  system,  freedom  of  the  ports  of  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  and  liberal  encouragement 
of  emigration,  are  among  the  laws  and  guaran- 
ties which  have  distinguished  the  policy  of  the 
country  and  its  government.  The  publio  treas- 
ury, although  weighed  down  by  an  exterior 
debt  of  $84,500,000,  inherited  from  the  old  re- 
public of  Colombia,  has  been  managed  with 
treat  integrity.  The  revenue  has  fallen  to  about 
2,000,000  annually,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  abolition  of  the  tobacco  monopoly,  and  the 
surrender  of  imposts  on  the  transit  of  the  isth- 
mus of  Panama.  There  are  800  public  schools, 
60  seminaries  and  colleges  for  higher  and  pro- 
fessional instruction,  47  printing  establishments, 
40  periodicals,  various  literary  and  scientific 
societies  and  theatres,  3  hospitals,  2  asylums, 
one  of  which  is  for  orphans,  and  a  number  of 
savings  banks  for  the  poor,  administered  gratu- 
itously, and  paying  an  interest  of  1  per  cent,  a 
month.  Efforts  are  now  making  to  finish  the 
"Physical  and  Political  Geography  of  New 
Granada,"  a  work  of  great  extent  and  value, 
commenced  by  Ool.  Oodazzi,  and  cut  short  by 
his  death. — The  principal  aboriginal  nation  of 
New  Granada  was  Ohibcha,  or  Muysca,  rank- 
ing fourth  in  the  list  of  semi-oivilized  American 
families— the  Tzendals  or  Toltecs  being  first, 
the  Nahuatls  or  Aztecs  second,  and  the  Qui- 
chua8  or  Peruvians  third.  The  early  chroniclers 
represent  them  as  frugal,  industrious,  and  hap- 
py, with  a  well  organized  government  and  a 


systematized  religion.  They  believed  in  the 
teaohings  of  the  beneficent  demi-god  Nemque- 
teba  (envoy  of  God),  who  corresponded  in 
character  with  Manco  Oapac  in  Peru,  and 
Quetzalcoafl  in  Mexico.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  to  man,  according  to  the  Chiboha 
tradition,  seated  on  a  rainbow.  The  sovereign- 
ty of  the  Chibchas  was  divided  between  the 
tipa  or  lord,  who  resided  in  Muequeta,  now 
Frenza,  and  the  toque,  signifying  also  lord,  who 
lived  in  Hunsa,  now  Tunja.  There  was  an 
elective  high  priest,  whose  seat  was  in  Iraca, 
now  Sogamozo,  who  had  the  right  of  final  me- 
diation between  the  zipa  and  the  zaque.  They 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and,  it 
would  seem,  had  some  notion  of  a  triune  God. 
Their  language  was  soft  and  fluent,  rich  in 
words,  and  full  of  sonorous  diphthongs.  The 
sound  eh  was  often  repeated,  as  in  the  Italian. 
Although  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  number- 
ing upward  of  2,000,000,  and  having  chieftains 
distinguished  in  war,  yet  they  were  reduoed 
by  Xunenes  de  Quesada,  a  lawyer  transformed 
into  a  general,  but  nevertheless  worthy  to  rank 
with  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  but 
166  Spaniards.  The  natives  of  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic,  from  Chiriqui  to  Goajira,  are  of  the 
Carib  stock,  and  very  similar  to  the  Guaranis 
of  Brazil  Some  nations  are  still  in  a  savage 
state,  as  the  Mesayos,  Caquetes,  Choques,  Mo- 
coas,  Omaguas,  Goajiras,  and  others.  These 
still  preserve  their  languages,  but  the  Chibchas 
and  allied  nations  have  nearly  lost  theirs,  and 
now  speak  Spanish.  The  Mesayos  and  some 
others  are  said  to  be  cannibals,  with  very  in- 
distinct ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being. — The  coasts 
of  New  Granada  were  discovered  by  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda  in  1409,  and  visited  by  Bodrigo  Bastidas 
in  1501,  and  by  Columbus  in  1502.  The  con- 
quest was  effeoted  in  1586-'7i  and  the  country 
erected  into  a  viceroyalty  in  1718.  The  first 
efforts  for  emancipation  from  Spain  were  made 
in  1781  and  1795 ;  independence  was  proclaim- 
ed in  1810,  and  secured  by  Bolivar  in  1819. 
The  union  of  the  country  with  Venezuela  and 
Ecuador,  in  the  republio  of  Colombia,  was  dis- 
solved in  1880,  and  the  present  republic  of  New 
Granada  finally  organized  in  1882,  since  which 
period  there  have  been  7  successive  administra- 
tions in  the  government,  each  completing  its 
constitutional  term  of  4  years,  viz. :  that  of  Gen. 
Santander,  from  1838  to  1836  inclusive;  Dr. 
Marquez,  1837-'40;  Gen.  Herran,  1840-'44; 
Gen.Mosquera,1845-'8;  Gen.  Lopez,  1849-'52 ; 
Gen.  Obando,  whose  term  was  concluded  by 
the  vioe-presidents  Obaldia  and  Mallarino, 
1853-'6;  and  Dr.  Ospina,  1857-'60.  Every 
revolution  attempted  in  New  Granada  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  civil 
government  has  been  uninterrupted. — See  J. 
Acosta,  Historia  del  detevbrimiento,  conquista, 
y  colonization  de  Nueta  Granada  (Paris,  1849) ; 
Mosquera,  "  Memoirs  on  the  Geography  of  New 
Granada"  (New  York,  1858) ;  and  J.  F.  Holton, 
"  Twenty  Months  in  the  Andes"  (New  York, 
1856) 
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NEW  GUINEA,  or  Papua,  next  to  Austra- 
lia the  largest  island  of  Australasia,  lying  be- 
tween lat  0°  15'  and  10°  8.  and  long.  131°  20' 
and  149°  20'  E.;  length  1,200  m.;  area  esti- 
mated at  200,000  sq.  m.  To  the  8.  it  is  divid- 
ed from  Australia  by  the  straits  of  Endeavor 
and  Torres,  the  latter  of  which  is  about  80  m. 
broad ;  on  the  N.  it  is  washed  by  the  Pacific 
ocean ;  on  the  E.  it  is  separated  from  New 
Britain  by  Dampier  strait ;  and  on  the  W.  are 
Ceram  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Molucca  sea. 
It  is  of  irregular  outline,  and  the  coasts  are  in 
many  places  deeply  indented  with  bays.  Little 
is  known  of  the  whole  island,  and  until  very 
lately  the  acquaintance  of  Europeans  with  it 
has  been  confined  to  a  few  places  on  the  coast. 
The  interior  has  not  been  explored  by  white 
men,  but  recent  travellers  describe  the  whole 
northern  peninsula  of  the  island  as  rugged  and 
mountainous.  A  succession  of  jagged  ranges 
stretches  far  away  into  the  interior,  and  is  visi- 
ble from  both  the  N.  and  S.  coasts ;  it  runs  E. 
and  W.,  and  the  highest  peaks  appear  to  be 
covered  with  snow.  No  traces  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion are  to  be  found,  slate  and  limestone  being 
the  rocks  chiefly  met  with.  The  rivers  of 
New  Guinea  are  unknown,  the  mouths  of  a 
few  only  having  been  seen;  but  it  is  inferred 
from  the  great  height  of  the  mountain  range  in 
the  interior,  and  its  distance  from  the  coasts, 
that  there  must  exist  some  considerable  streams. 
In  lat.  5°  and  long.  187°  80'  the  Dutch  discov- 
erers of  1828  examined  the  mouth  of  a  river 
which  they  estimated  to  be  more  than  half  a 
mile  broad,  but  at  a  short  distance  above  it 
was  found  to  branch  off  into  three  different 
streams.  The  climate  of  New  Guinea  is  warm, 
and  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  moist,  with  heavy 
rains  from  March  to  October.  The  whole  isl- 
and appears  to  be  one  luxuriant  forest,  and 
many  of  the  trees  reach  the  height  of  180  feet. 
The  accounts  of  all  the  navigators  who  have 
touched  on  its  coasts  agree  in  describing  it  as 
a  rich  and  magnificent  country,  containing,  in 
oil  probability,  the  most  valuable  vegetable 
products  of  the  Moluccas.  Forrest  found  the 
nutmeg  tree  on  an  island  situated  near  the 
coast ;  and  he  learned  that  a  people  in  the  in- 
terior, called  Haraforas,  cultivate  the  ground 
and  bring  their  produce  down  to  the  sea  coast ; 
that  they  are  very  poor,  and  some  of  them 
have  long  hair;  and  that  they  live  in  trees, 
which  they  ascend  by  outting  notches  in  them. 
The  hog  is  the  only  large  mammiferous  land 
animal  found  in  New  Guinea.  The  Dutch 
naturalists,  who  resided  on  the  8.  coast  for  8 
months  in  1828,  only  found  6  mammifers,  and 
all  of  them  belonged  to  the  marsupial  or 
pouched  class  of  Australia ;  two  of  them  were 
kangaroos,  but  differed  from  all  others  of  the 
same  family  by  their  singular  habit  of  living  in 
trees.  The  feathered  tribes  are  of  great  beauty 
and  infinite  variety.  New  Guinea  is  the  native 
country  of  the  bird  of  paradise,  which  is  said 
to  migrate  in  large  flocks,  in  the  dry  season,  to 
the  islands  lying  to  the  W.  and  N.  W.  During 


the  residence  of  the  Dutch  on  the  8.  coast, 
they  collected  119  species  of  birds,  belonging 
to  60  genera.  In  this  collection,  birds  of  prey 
were  rare,  and  the  family  of  the  pies  altogether 
wanting.  The  most  numerous  families  con- 
sisted of  the  insect  eaters,  parrots,  and  pigeons. 
There  were  many  aquatic  birds,  both  web-foot- 
ed and  waders,  but  more  especially  the  latter. 
The  Dutch  naturalists  also  collected  26  differ- 
ent species  of  reptiles,  viz. :  15  lizards,  5  ser- 
pents, 5  frogs,  and  1  tortoise.  Fish  were  found 
in  abundance  on  the  coast. — The  inhabitants  of 
New  Guinea  are  a  variety  of  the  negrillo  or  ori- 
ental negro,  and  it  is  inferred  that  they  are  of 
the  same  race  throughout  the  island.  No  other 
indigenous  race  has  been  found  on  any  part  of 
the  coast,  and  the  prisoners  brought  from  the 
interior  and  sold  as  slaves  are  found  to  be  the 
same.  The  Papuan  negroes  are  below  the 
middle  height,  or  about  5  feet  4  inches ;  then- 
complexion  is  deep  brown  or  black ;  the  nose 
is  flat  with  wide  nostrils ;  the  mouth  is  large, 
with  thick  lips  and  good  teeth.  The  hair  of 
the  head  grows  in  spiral  detached  tufts  about 
10  inches  long,  and  the  beard  and  whiskers  are 
frizzly.  A  very  wide  difference  seems  to  exist 
in  the  state  of  society  in  different  parts  of  the 
island.  The  inhabitants  of  the  W.  coast,  hav- 
ing been  for  ages  in  communication  with  the 
people  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  more  espe- 
cially with  those  of  the  Moluccas,  have  re- 
ceived a  certain  portion  of  their  civilization. 
They  have  consequently  good  dwellings,  and 
are  decently  clothed ;  they  build  large  rowing 
and  sailing  boats,  and  have  a  knowledge  of 
iron;  they  cultivate  some  ground,  and  have 
two  domestic  animals,  the  hog  and  the  dog. 
Toward  the  E.  the  tribes  become  gradually 
more  barbarous.  In  1822,  when  the  Dutch 
visited  the  S.  coast,  opposite  the  gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria in  Australia,  they  encountered,  in- 
stead of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  oppo- 
site shores,  a  tribe  of  naked  and  ferocious 
savages,  who  avoided  every  attempt  made  to 
hold  intercourse  with  them.  They  had  canoes, 
but  no  domesticated  animals,  and  did  not  know 
the  use  of  iron.  The  inhabitants  are  divided 
into  small,  independent  tribes,  who  speak  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  live  in  a  state  of  almost 
continual  warfare.  On  the  N.  and  8.  coasts 
the  Dutch  discoverers  in  1828  and  1885  found 
it  necessary  to  procure  fresh  interpreters  when 
they  moved  even  a  few  miles.  The  population 
of  New  Guinea  must  be  small,  but  there  is  no 
means  of  forming  any  correct  estimate  of  its 
amount — The  island  was  discovered  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century  by  the  Portu- 
guese, by  whom  it  was  named  New  Guinea 
from  the  striking  resemblance  between  its  in- 
habitants and  those  of  Guinea  in  Africa.  The 
Malay  and  Javanese  call  it  Tannah-puwah- 
puwah.  which  means  the  land  of  the  woolly  or 
frizzled,  and  this  has  been  corrupted  into 
Papua.  The  Dutch  were  the  first  European 
nation  to  attempt  to  form  a  settlement  on 
New  Guinea,    In  1828  they  began  to  erect  a 
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fort  in  lat  5°  S.  and  long.  188°  80'  E.,  but  the 
climate  proved  so  unhealthy  that  they  were 
forced  to  abandon  it.  In  1845  H.  B.  M.  ship 
Fly  surveyed  140  m.  of  the  8.  E.  coast  of  New 
Guinea  within  the  Great  Bight,  and  found  the 
coast  low,  and  intersected  by  many  channels 
which  appeared  to  be  the  estuaries  of  a  large 
river.  The  boats  ascended  one  of  these  for 
about  20  m.,  but  as  the  inhabitants  appeared 
to  be  of  a  warlike  disposition  it  was  thought 
imprudent  to  land.  There  were  many  villages 
seen  at  intervals  along  the  banks.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  schooner  Bramble  continued 
this  survey  along  the  S.  E.  shore  of  the  bight, 
and  as  they  proceeded  S.  it  was  found  that  the 
country  improved  in  appearance.  In  1848  the 
Rattlesnake,  another  British  ship,  accompanied 
by  the  Bramble,  commenced  a  further  survey 
of  the  S.  E.  part  of  New  Guinea.  They  deter- 
mined the  positions  of  many  reefs  and  smaller 
islands,  and  found  the  height  of  a  mountain,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  S.  E.  oape  of  the  isl- 
and, to  be  18,205  feet  above  the  sea.  Euro- 
pean and  Mohammedan  traders  are  found  at 
Dorey  in  the  N.  part,  and  the  Dutch,  who  have 
again  formed  settlements  on  the  island  and 
taken  possession  of  it  as  far  E.  as  long.  141°, 
carry  on  an  active  and  exclusive  trade  between 
it  and  the  Moluccas.  The  population  of  the 
Dutch  possessions  on  the  coast  amounted  in 
1859  to  about  100,000.  The  governor  in  1860 
was  Lieut.  Ool.  Nagtglas.  The  value  of  the 
trade  with  the  Netherlands  is  estimated  at 
$600,000. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  one  of  the  18  original 
states  of  the  American  Union,  bounded  N.  by 
Canada  East,  E.  by  Maine  and  the  Atlantic,  8. 
by  Massachusetts,  and  W.  by  Vermont,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Connecticut  river. 
It  is  situated  between  lat.  43°  41'  and  45°  11' 
N,  and  long.  70°  40'  and  72°  28'  W. ;  length 
from  N.  to  8.  176  m.,  extreme  breadth  90  m., 
average  breadth  45  m. ;  area,  9,280  sq.  m.,  or 
5,989,200  acres.  The  state  is  divided  into 
10  counties,  viz. :  Belknap,  Carroll,  Cheshire, 
Coos,  Grafton,  Hillsborough,  Merrimack,  Rock- 
ingham, Strafford,  and  Sullivan.  Concord,  on 
the  river  Merrimack,  is  the  seat  of  government. 
The  other  most  important  cities  and  towns 
are  Manchester,  Portsmouth.  Dover,  Nashua, 
Keene,  Exeter,  Peterborough,  Laconia,  Som- 
ersworth,  Rochester,  daremont,  Hanover,  and 
Haverhill. — The  population  of  New  Hampshire 
in  1790  and  at  the  subsequent  decennial  pe- 
riods was  as  follows: 
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Of  the  white  population  in  1850  there  were 
155,990  males  and  161,496  females;  of  the 


colored,  260  were  males  and  260  females.  Deaf 
anddumb,162;  blind,  184;  insane,  878;  idiotic, 
851.  Density  of  population,  84.26  to  the  square 
mile ;  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  Union, 
1.87  per  cent.  Dwellings,  57,889;  families, 
62,287.  Born  in  New  Hampshire,  261,591 ;  in 
other  states,  42,686 ;  in  foreign  countries,  18,- 
571 ;  unknown,  178 ;  natives  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  other  states,  109.878.  The  original 
population  of  New  Hampshire  was  almost  ex- 
clusively of  English  and  Scotch  descent,  and 
the  rural  districts  still  remain  without  much 
intermixture. — New  Hampshire  has  but  18  m. 
of  sea  coast,  and  the  shore  in  most  places  is 
a  sandy  beach,  bordered  with  salt  marshes. 
There  are  numerous  creeks  and  coves,  which 
form  harbors  for  small  craft;  but  Portsmouth, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua,  is  the  only 
haven  for  large  ships.  About  8  m.  off  the 
coast  lie  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  8  in  number,  8 
of  which  belong  to  New  Hampshire.  They 
are  inhabited  by  a  hardy  race  of  fishermen, 
and  have  for  2  centuries  past  been  noted  for 
the  superior  quality  of  their  dried  cod,  known 
in  the  market  as  the  Isles  of  Shoals  dunfish. 
For  about  20  to  80  m.  back  from  the  shore 
the  country  is  level,  occasionally  diversified 
with  hills  and  valleys.  Beyond  this  the  hills 
increase  in  number,  and  in  many  parts  rise  into 
lofty  mountains,  particularly  toward  the  N. 
part  of  the  state,  where  the  White  mountains 
are  situated.  The  White  mountains  proper 
extend  only  from  14  to  20  m.,  but  detached 
groups  are  found  throughout  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  whole  are  sometimes  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Appalachian  range.  The 
principal  mountain  peaks  of  the  state  are  Grand 
Monadnock,  near  the  S.  W.  corner,  8,450  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Chocorua  in  Al- 
bany, 8,858  feet;  Sunapee  mountain,  near 
Sunapee  lake;  Kearsarge  mountain,  between 
Sutton  and  Salisbury,  2,461  feet;  Carr's 
mountain  in  Ellsworth ;  Moosehillock  in  Ben- 
ton, 4,686  feet;  Mt.  Washington,  the  most 
elevated  peak  of  the  White  mountains,  6,285 
feet  high ;  and  Mt.  Lafayette,  at  Franconia 
Notch,  5,500  feet  With  the  exception  of  the 
strip  bordering  the  ocean,  the  whole  state  is 
mountainous  and  broken,  but  there  are  many 
fine  valleys  through  which  the  chief  rivers 
have  their  course.  The  general  slope  of 
the  country  is  from  N.  to  S.  The  Connecticut 
river,  which  is  the  largest  stream,  rises  near 
the  N.  extremity,  and  forms  nearly  the  whole 
W.  boundary ;  the  chief  tributaries  which  it 
receives  from  this  state  are  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Ammonoosuck  in  the  N.,  and  tne  Ash- 
uelot  in  the  S.  The  Merrimack  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Pemigewasset,  which  rises 
in  the  White  mountains,  and  the  Winnepise- 
ogee,  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
at  Franklin,  and  runs  S.  through  the  middle 
of  the  state  to  Massachusetts.  Baker's  river, 
rising  near  Moosehillock  mountain  and  uniting 
with  the  Pemigewasset  at  Plymouth,  is  one 
of  its  principal  sources.    The  Salmon  Falls 
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river  and  the  Pisoataqua,  of  which  it  is  a  branch, 
constitute  part  of  the  boundary  line  between 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  The  Ooeheco  is  a 
branch  of  the  Salmon  Falls ;  and  the  Lamprey 
and  Exeter  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Pisca- 
taqna  proper.  The  Merrimack  and  its  branches, 
and  the  Salmon  Falls,  have  numerous  cataracts, 
and  furnish  a  large  amount  of  water  power  to 
Manchester  and  other  manufacturing  towns  on 
their  banks.  The  Androscoggin  has  a  small  part 
of  its  course  in  the  N.  E.  of  this  state,  and  the 
Saco  also  has  its  source  among  the  White  moun- 
tains, and  runs  S.  E.  into  Maine.  The  passage 
of  the  Saco  near  its  head  waters  through  the 
mountains  forms  the  celebrated  Notch,  a  re- 
markable ohasm  2  m.  long,  and  where  narrow- 
est only  22  feet  wide.  This  is  the  only  opening 
through  the  mountains,  and  after  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain  the  stream  becomes  much  swollen.  In  1826 
a  violent  storm  caused  a  slide  of  earth  2  m.  from 
the  Notch  which  crushed  9  persons,  choked  up 
the  Saco  river,  and  flooded  the  country.  The 
Margalloway,  which  falls  into  Lake  Umba- 
gog,  has  part  of  its  course  in  New  Hampshire. 
About  110,000  acres  of  the  surface  of  this  state 
are  covered  with  water.  Winnepiseogee  is  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  lake.  It  is  about  25 
m.  long  by  from  1  to  10  broad,  and  contains 
about  860  islands,  and  its  shores  are  indented 
with  numerous  bays.  Umbagog  lake,  about  18 
m.  long  and  10  broad,  on  the  boundary  between 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  is  the  source  of 
the  Androsooggin ;  Connecticut  lake,  the  source 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  in  the  N. ; 
and  Sunapee  and  Squam  lakes  and  several 
smaller  bodies  of  water  are  the  sources  and 
recipients  of  many  streams.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Niagara  falls,  the  mountain  scenery  of 
New  Hampshire  attracts  more  tourists  than 
any  other  natural  object  in  the  United  States. 
The  traveller  may  wander  for  weeks  through  a 
country  which  presents  to  the  view  a  continual 
change  of  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  water- 
falls, and  for  which  the  grandeur  and  diversity 
of  its  scenery  have  procured  the  appropriate 
name  of  "  the  Switzerland  of  America." — The 
geological  formations  of  New  Hampshire  are  al- 
most exclusively  those  of  the  ancient  metamor- 
phic  rocks,  the  mica  and  talcose  slates,  quartz 
rock,  granular  limestones,  granites,  gneiss,  &c. 
Though  they  contain  numerous  veins  of  me- 
tallic ores,  none  of  these  have  proved  of  muoh 
practical  importance.  The  most  promising  are 
the  enormous  beds  of  magnetio  and  specular 
iron  ores  of  Bartlett,  and  the  specular  ores 
of  Piermont  on  the  western  side  of  the  state, 
neither  of  which  have  ever  been  worked.  At 
Franconia  a  blast  furnace  (the  only  one  ever 
built  in  the  state)  and  some  forge  fires  have 
been,  with  some  interruptions,  in  operation 
since  1811,  reducing  the  magnetic  ores  of  that 
vicinity.  Copper,  zinc,  and  lead  ores,  most  of 
the  last  argentiferous,  are  found  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  to  wns;  A  lead  mine,  largely  argentiferous, 
and  containing  also  a  considerable  quantity  of 
copper,  is  successfully  worked  in  Warren.    A 


vein,  containing  oxide  of  tin  in  small  quantity 
and  associated  with  arsenic,  occurs  in  the  town 
of  Jackson.  Granular  quartz  has  been  worked 
in  the  towns  of  Unity  and  Keene,  and  applied 
to  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  ground  between 
millstones  and  bolted,  to  be  used  either  as  a 
polishing  powder  or  for  the  preparation  of  sand 
paper  at  the  manufactory  of  that  article  in  Rock- 
ingham, Vt.  It  has  also  been  mixed  instead  of 
barytes  with  white  lead.  Acworth,  near  Bellows 
Falls,  is  celebrated  for  its  beryls,  specimens  of 
which  of  gigantic  size  are  found  in  the  collec- 
tions of  minerals  throughout  Europe.  There 
are  also  found  tourmalines  and  mica  in  great 
perfection.  The  latter  is  extensively  quarried 
at  Alatead,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Acworth,  and  at 
Grafton,  85  miles  N.  It  is  sold  at  from  $2  to 
$8  per  lb.  to  be  used  for  the  windows  in  stoves; 
for  lanterns,  compass  cards,  &c.  Sulphnret  of 
molybdenum  is  found  in  many  places,  espe- 
cially at  Westmoreland;  and  graphite  or  plum- 
bago is  also  a  common  mineral,  which  is 
worked  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  at 
Taunton,  Mass.  Steatite  or  soapstone  is  also 
found  at  many  localities.  It  is  obtained  in  the 
quarry  in  Francestown,  and  also  at  that  in  Or- 
ford,  in  large  blocks,  which  are  cut  to  the  di- 
mensions of  6  feet  by  8  and  7  feet  by  6,  as 
well  as  into  slabs  and  smaller  blocks.  It  is 
used  for  stoves,  fireplaces,  sinks,  for  rollers 
used  in  dressing  cotton  warp,  and  for  other 
purposes. — The  soil  of  New  Hampshire  is  not 
generally  very  fertile,  but  by  industry  and  skill 
the  inhabitants  have  in  great  measure  over- 
come its  natural  defects.  The  best  lands  are 
in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers,  some  of  which  are 
subject  to  occasional  overflows.  The  N.  part 
of  the  state  is  chiefly  pasture  and  wood  land. 
The  climate  is  severe,  being  somewhat  colder 
than  that  of  Maine,  but  more  steady.  Differ- 
ence of  elevation  within  the  state,  however, 
causes  great  difference  in  the  degree  of  tem- 
perature ;  so  much  even  as  20°  to  25°  between 
the  valleys  and  the  more  elevated  positions.  In 
summer  the  heat  sometimes  rises  to  100°,  and 
in  winter  the  cold  has  been  known  to  freeze 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  White  mountains  the  winters 
are  excessively  cold,  and  the  peaks  are  covered 
more  or  less  with  snow  9  or  10  months  out  of 
the  12,  from  which  circumstance  their  name  has 
been  derived.  All  parts  of  New  Hampshire  are 
exceedingly  healthful,  and  cases  of  remarkable 
longevity  are  very  numerous.  The  cold  weath- 
er begins  about  the  middle  of  September  and 
continues  till  May ;  and  from  the  latter  part  of 
November  till  the  opening  of  spring  the  whole 
country  is  covered  thickly  with  snow,  and  the 
rivers  are  all  frozen. — The  natural  productions 
of  New  Hampshire  include  the  oak,  pine,  hem- 
lock, ash,  beech,  birch,  and  other  trees,  which 
are  largely  exported  in  the  shape  of  lumber.  The 
sugar  maple  and  the  pitch  pme  are  abundant. 
The  native  animals,  though  much  thinned,  are 
not  yet  exterminated ;  wolves,  bears,  and  other 
wild  beasts  are  still  found  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
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at&ie,  and  occasionally  commit  depredations  on 
the  farms.    Wild  fowl  and  game  are  abundant, 
and  both  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  stored  with 
fish. — On  June  1, 1850,  New  Hampshire  contain- 
ed 29,229  farms  under  cultivation,  covering  2,- 
251,488  acres  of  improved  and  1,140,926  acres 
of  unimproved  land ;  value  of  farms  $55,245,- 
997,  and  of  implements  and  machinery  thereon 
$2,841,125.    The  live  stock  consisted  of  84,288 
horses,  19  asses  and  mules,  94,277  milch  cows, 
50,027  working  oxen,   114,606  other  cattle, 
884,756  sheep,  and  68,487  swine;  aggregate 
value,  $8,871,901 ;  and  the  value  of  the  ani- 
mals slaughtered  in  the  year  then  ending  was 
$1,522,878.    Of  wool  there  was  produced  1,- 
108,476  lbs. ;  of  butter,  6,977,056  lbs. ;  and  of 
cheese,  8,196,668  lbs.    The  grain  crops  for  the 
same  year  were:  wheat  185,658  bushels,  rye 
188,117,  oats  973,881,  Indian  corn  1,578,670, 
barley  70,256,  buckwheat  65,265,  and  pota- 
toes 4,804,919;   hay,  598,854  tons;    clover 
seed  829,  and  other  grass  seed  8,071  bushels ; 
flax  seed,  189  bushels;  flax,  7,752 lbs. ;  peas 
and  beans,  70,856  bushels ;  tobacco,  50  lbs. ; 
hops,  257,174  lbs. ;  silk  cocoons,   191  lbs. ; 
maple  sugar,  1,298,863  lbs.,  and  9,811  gal- 
lons of  molasses;  beeswax  and  honey,  117,140 
lbs.;  wine,  844  gallons.     The  orchard  prod- 
ucts were  valued  at  $248,568,  those  of  market 
gardens  at  $56,810,  and  home  manufactures  at 
$893,455. — Manufactures  of  various  kinds  are 
extensively  carried  on,  the  great  water  power 
of  the  rivers  affording  peculiar  facilities  for  the 
economical  use  of  machinery.    By  the  census 
of  1850  there  were  3,801  manufactories,  each 
producing  annually  upward  of  $500  worth  of 
goods.    Of  this  number  44  were  engaged  in 
cotton  manufacture,  capital  $10,950,000,  em- 
ploying 2,911  male  ind  9,211  female  hands, 
consuming  raw  material  worth  $4,889,429,  and 
producing    113,106,247   yards   of  stuffs    and 
140,700  lbs.  of  yarn,  valued  at  $8,830,619 ;  61 
woollen  factories,  capital  $2,487,700,  employ- 
ing 926  male  and  1,201  female  hands,  consum- 
ing raw  material  worth  $1,267,829,  and  pro- 
ducing 9,712,840  yards  of  stuffs  and  165,200  lbs. 
of  yarn,  valued  at  $2,127,746 ;  29  iron  founde- 
ries,  furnaces,  Ac.,  capital  $288,700,  employing 
890  male  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth 
$187,560,  and  producing  6,074  tons  of  pig,  cast, 
and  wrought  iron,  valued  at  $388,100;   168 
tanneries,  capital  $441,975,  consuming  raw  ma- 
terial worth  $548,779,  and  producing  leather 
valued  at  $900,421.    The  above  list  includes 
the  principal  manufactured  articles  of  New 
Hampshire ;  but  there  are  a  great  number  of 
others,  which  taken  in  the  aggregate  would 
probably  amount  to  very  nearly  as  much  in 
value.    There  are  numerous  grist   and   saw 
mills,  carriage  factories,  paper  and  powder  mills, 
hardware  and  cutlery  factories,  machine  shops, 
manufactories  of  glass,  shoes,  wooden  ware, 
&c — Portsmouth  is  the  only  port  of  entry,  and 
the  centre  of  all  the  direct  foreign  commerce 
of  New  Hampshire;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  state  is  carried 
vol.  xn. — 15 


on  through  Boston.  In  the  year  ending  June 
80, 1859,  the  exports  from  Portsmouth  amount- 
ed to  $9,793,  and  the  imports  to  $28,227.  The 
entrances  comprised  48  vessels  of  4,857  tons, 
44  vessels  and  8,592  tons  being  foreign,  and  the 
clearances  47  vessels  of  4,084  tons,  45  vessels 
and  8,668  tons  being  foreign.  The  chief  ex- 
ports of  the  state  consist  of  manufactured  goods, 
timber,  live  stock,  wool,  fish,  beef,  pork,  apples, 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and  granite.  The  shipping 
registered  at  Portsmouth  and  belonging  to  the 
state  in  1859  amounted  to  84,485  tons.  The 
steamers  which  run  on  Winnepiseogee  lake  are 
registered  at  Portsmouth.  In  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1859,  there  were  6  vessels  built,  wjth 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  3,846.  The  railroads 
lying  wholly  or  in  >part  in  New  Hampshire, 
with  their  lengths  within  the  state  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained,  are  as  follows : 

Miles. 

Concord,  from  Concord  to  Nashua. : 85 

Portland  division  of  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada 59 

Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal  from  Concord  to  Ha- 

vcrhiU....r: .„. W 

Wnite  Mountains,  from  Haverhill  to  Littleton 20 

Northern  New  Hampshire,  from  Concord  to  W.  Lebanon  69 

Concord  and  Portsmouth 47 

*Concord  and  Claremontfrom  Concord  to  Bradford ....  25 

Contoocook  Slyer,  from  Hopklnton  to  Hillsborough 15 

Manchester  and  Lawrence. 88 

Worcester  and  Nashua 8 

Nashua  and  Lowell 4 

Wilton,  from  Nashua  to  Wilton 15 

'Peterborough  and  Shirley,  from  Oroton,  Maa&,  to  Ma- 

son  Tillage 12 

Cheshire,  from  Fitchburg  to  Bellows  Falls 40 

Ashuelot  from  South  Vernon,  Vt,  to  Kotne 16 

Manchester  and  North  Weare It 

Oocheco,  from  Dover  to  Alton  bay 28 

♦Great  Falls  and  Conway  (to  Union  Tillage) 20 

Boston  and  Maine 86 

Eastern,  from  Portsmouth  to  Massachusetts 18 

Sullivan,  from  Bellows  Falls  to  Windsor,  Yt 26 

Total 621 

Several  short  canals,  locks,  and  dams  were  built 
in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Merrimack  river,  but  they  have 
been  entirely  superseded  by  the  railroads,  and 
are  now  altogether  disused.  On  Dec.  8,  I860, 
there  were  61  banks,  the  condition  of  which 
was  as  follows:  Liabilities:  capital,  $4,981,- 
000;  circulation,  $8,882,010;  deposits,  $1,284,- 
627.  Y4.  Resources:  notes,  bills  of  exchange, 
Ac.,  $8,794,948.88;  specie.  $248,719.77;  real 
estate,  $75,646.74;  total,  $9,114,315.39.— The 
New  Hampshire  asylum  for  the  insane  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States.  The  blind  are 
sent  to  the  Perkins  institution  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  American 
asylum  in  Connecticut.  An  excellent  system 
of  education  has  been  established.  The  office 
of  school  commissioner  was  abolished  in  1850, 
and  the  county  commissioners  of  schools  now 
constitute  the  board  of  education.  The  school 
report  for  the  year  ending  May,  1859,  gives 
the  following  statistics.  The  number  of  dis- 
tricts was  2,362;  of  scholars,  86,708;  average 
attendance  for  the  year,  65,606 ;  male  teach- 
ers 1,104,  female  8,134;  and  87,808  volumes 
were  in  the  school,  district,  or  town  libraries. 

"  *  Unfinished. 
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In  the  year  1858, 18  teachers' institutes,  attend- 
'  ed  by  1,901  teachers,  were  held  in  the  different 
counties.  There  are  4  theological,  1  medical, 
and  107  private  schools,  and  1  college,  Dart- 
month,  with  an  income  in  1850  of  $11,000. 
In  1858  a  house  of  reformation  for  juvenile  and 
female  offenders  was  opened  at  the  "  Stark 
Farm"  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  capable 
of  accommodating  125  boys  and  25  females. 
During  the  year  ending  May  81,  1859,  88  con- 
victs were  received  into  the  state  prison,  mak- 
ing a  total,  with  those  previously  imprisoned, 
of  148.  The  receipts  and  earnings  of  the  in- 
stitution for  the  year  were  $10,578,  and  the 
expenses  $8,247.  In  1859,  according  to  the 
latest  reports  of  the  different  denominations, 
there  were  700  churches  or  religious  societies, 
of  which  91  were  Baptist,  24  Christian,  190 
Congregational,  16  Unitarian,  78  Universalist, 
14  Episcopal,  127  Freewill  Baptist,  15  Friends', 
91  Methodist,  8  Presbyterian,  11  Roman  Cath- 
olic, 2  Shakers9,  and  88  union  and  miscellane- 
ous. The  value  of  church  property  is  estimated 
at  more  than  $1,500,000.  The  total  number  of 
newspapers  in  New  Hampshire  in  1860  was  88, 
8  of  which  were  daily.  There  is  one  monthlv 
periodical,  devoted  to  education. — The  consti- 
tution of  1784,  amended  in  1792,  is  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  state.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  governor,  a  council  composed  of  5 
members,  a  senate  of  12,  and  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, all  to  be  elected  annually.  The  state 
is  divided  into  5  councillor  and  12  senatorial 
districts.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  extended  to 
every  male  inhabitant  21  years  old,  who  has  re- 
sided in  the  town  6  months,  excepting  paupers, 
and  persons  who  at  their  own  request  are  ex- 
cused from  paying  taxes.  A  town  having  150 
rateable  polls  may  choose  one  representative, 
with  the  allowance  of  one  additional  represen- 
tative for  every  additional  800  polls.  The  gen- 
eral election  is  held  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  March, 
and  the  official  year  begins  on  the  1st  Wednes- 
day in  June.  No  person  can  hold  the  office  of 
governor,  or  be  a  senator  or  representative  in 
the  legislature,  unless  he  conforms  to  some 
denomination  of  Protestantism.  The  seleotmen 
of  towns  must  submit  to  the  inhabitants  once 
in  every  7  years  the  question  of  amending  the 
constitution,  when  if  a  majority  be  in  favor 
thereof  a  convention  must  be  called,  and  if  the 
amendments  are  carried  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
when  submitted  to  the  people  they  become 
law.  Since  June,  1859,  the  judiciary  consists 
of  a  supreme  judicial  court,  with  a  chief  justice 
and  5  associates;  this  is  now  the  only  state 
court,  excepting  justices'  and  police  courts. 
Terms  are  held  by  one  or  more  of  the  judges 
twice  a  year  in  each  county,  and  in  some  coun- 
ties 8  times  annually.  The  state  is  divided  into 
4  judicial  districts,  and  for  the  determination 
of  questions  of  law  2  terms  are  held  in  each 
annually.  The  revenue  of  New  Hampshire  is 
derived  principally  from  taxation.  For  the 
year  ending  June  1, 1860,  it  amounted  to  $206,- 
890.89,  including  a  balance  in  the  treasury  from 


the  previous  year  of  $27,802.60,  and  a  tempo- 
rary loan  of  $42,750.  The  expenditure  during 
the  same  year  was  $184,445.77,  which  left  a 
balance  to  the  credit  of  the  state  of  $22,444.62. 
Cn  June  1, 1860,  the  amount  of  the  state  debt 
was  $82,147.76,  from  which  would  have  to  be 
deducted  the  amount  in  the  treasury,  some  out- 
standing taxes,  and  $15,592  of  trust  funds.— 
New  Hampshire  was  first  visited  by  Europeans 
in  1614,  and  the  first  settlement  was  made  near 
Portsmouth  in  1628.  The  district  was  several 
times  connected  with  Massachusetts;  it  was 
made  a  royal  province  in  1679,  but  was  again 
joined  to  Massachusetts  in  1689,  and  was  after- 
ward for  a  little  while  attached  to  New  York. 
In  1741  it  became  a  separate  province,  and  re- 
mained so  till  the  revolution.  The  early  set- 
tlers were  greatly  annoyed  by  the  Indians  until 
after  the  English  got  possession  of  Canada. 
In  1689,  in  revenge  for  some  injuries  done  them 
18  years  before,  a  party  of  Indians  attacked 
Dover,  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
burned  several  houses.  The  settlements  of 
New  Hampshire  were  gradually  extended  fur- 
ther W.  than  the  original  limits  prescribed  by 
the  patents  of  the  colony,  and  it  was  supposed, 
till  1764,  that  the  territory  at  present  includ- 
ed in  Vermont  formed  part  of  the  province, 
and  grants  of  land  were  made  in  that  direction 
by  the  authorities.  The  disputed  district  was 
claimed  by  New  York,  and  a  vexations  con- 
troversy ensued,  which  lasted  till  the  indepen- 
dence of  Vermont  was  acknowledged  in  1790. 
In  1776  New  Hampshire  made  a  public  decla- 
ration of  independence,  and  established  a  tem- 
porary government  to  continue  during  the  war. 
The  state  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of 
independence,  and  the  men  of  New  Hamp- 
shire were  engaged  on  every  battle  field  from 
Bunker  hill  to  the  surrender  of  CornwaHis  in 
1781.  At  the  battles  of  Stillwater,  Saratoga, 
Monmouth,  and  Bennington  they  were  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  their  bravery.  On  June 
21, 1788,  the  state  in  convention  ratified  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  57  votes  being 
cast  for  and  46  against  it.  In  1807  the  seat  of 
government  was  permanently  established  at 
Concord.  About  1834  a  dispute  of  long  stand- 
ing with  the  settlers  of  that  part  of  the  state 
north  of  lat.  45°,  who  claimed  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  state  jurisdiction,  led  to  the  military 
being  called  out,  but  order  was  restored  with- 
out serious  conflict. 

NEW  HANOVER,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  N.  O.,  bor- 
dering on  the  Atlantic  and  bounded  W.  by  the 
Gape  Fear  river  and  one  of  its  branches;  area 
estimated  at  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 17,668, 
of  whom  8,581  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  sur- 
face with  occasional  swamps,  and  a  not  very 
fertile  soil,  and  contains  large  forests  of  pine. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  215,488  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  168,002  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
1,413,525  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  6  saw  mills, 
4  planing  mills,  14  turpentine  distilleries,  25 
tar  and  turpentine  manufactories,  2  ship  yards, 
6  newspaper  offices,  19  churches,  and  1,170 
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pupils  attending  public  schools.  It  is  inter* 
seoted  by  the  Weldon  and  Wilmington  railroad. 
Capital,  Wilmington. 

NEW  HABMONY,  a  town  in  Posey  co., 
Indn  on  the  Wabash  river,  50  m.  from  its 
month ;  pop.  estimated  at  700.    It  was  built 

f  by  the  Harmonists  under  George  Rapp  in  1615, 
and  purchased  from  them  in  1824  by  Robert 
Owen  for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  social  sys- 

,  tern,  an  experiment  which  resulted  unsuccess- 
fully. Mr.  Owen  sold  a  large  portion  to  William 
Maclure,  who  there  established  a  school  of  in- 
dustry, whioh  after  a  trial  of  about  6  years  was 
abandoned.  After  the  failure  of  these  various 
projects  the  town  declined  for  several  years, 
but  is  now  improving.  It  contains  an  Episco- 
pal and  a  Methodist  church,  a  working  men's 
institute,  a  large  school  house,  a  union  hall  used 
as  a  theatre,  8  steam  mills,  and  2  distilleries. 
In  1857  it  exported  1,900,000  lbs.  of  pork,  6,000 
bbls.  of  whiskey,  20,000  bushels  of  wheat,  150,- 
000  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  600  head  of 

NEW  HAVEN,  a  S.  co.  of  Conn.,  on  Long 
Island  sound,  bounded  W.  by  the  Housatonio 
river,  and  drained  by  the  Naugatuck,  Quine- 
piack,  and  other  streams;  area,  640  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1850,  65,588.  The  surface  is  generally 
uneven,  mountainous  in  the  middle  and  toward 
the  E.,  and  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  On 
the  coast  there  are  several  excellent  harbors. 
The  agricultural  productions  in  1850  were 
225,881  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  445,125  of  po- 
tatoes, 112,727  of  rye,  107,859  of  oats,  67,176 
tons  of  hay,  45,986  lbs.  of  wool,  and  948,915 
of  butter.  There  were  11  grist,  6  paper,  and 
15  saw  and  planing  mills,  12  founderies,  87 
boot  and  shoe  and  8  pin  manufactories,  18  tan- 
neries, 108  ohurches,  and  10,781  pupils  attend- 
ing publio  schools.  The  county  is  intersected 
by  the  Naugatuck,  New  Haven  and  Northamp- 
ton, and  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Springfield 
railroads;  and  the  New  York  and  New  Haven, 
and  the  New  Haven  and  New  London  railroads 
meet  at  the  capital,  New  Haven. 

NEW  HAVEN,  a  township,  city,  and  port  of 
entry  of  Connecticut,  capital  of  New  Haven  co. 
and  semi-capital  of  the  state,  situated  at  the 
head  of  New  Haven  bay  or  harbor,  4  m.  from 
Long  Island  sound,  and  76  m.  E.  N.  E.  from 
New  York,  in  lat  41°  18'  28"  N.,  long.  72°  56' 
30"  W. ;  pop.  in  1850,  22,588 ;  in  1860,  not 
including  about  1,200  persons  temporarily  re- 
siding in  the  city  for  purposes  of  education, 
89,277,  viz. :  of  the  city  proper  85,585,  of 
Westville  1,095,  and  of  that  part  of  Fair  Haven 
which  lies  in  New  Haven  township  2,647.  The 
city  stands  on  a  plain  about  2  m.  wide,  and  is 
nearly  surrounded  by  hills  from  whioh  delight- 
ful views  may  be  obtained.  Chapel  street  the 
fashionable  promenade,  extends  in  a  W.  N.  W. 
direction  throughout  the  length  of  the  city. 
The  dwelling  houses  are  generally  neatly  built 
and  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  many  of  them 
are  almost  hidden  from  view  among  trees.  The 
number  of  magnificent  elms  with  which  the 
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principal  avenues  are  planted  has  caused  New 
Haven  to  be  called  "  the  city  of  elms."  They 
were  mostly  set  out  about  the  close  of  the  18th 
century  by  James  Hillhouse,  or  through  his  in- 
fluence and  example.  Of  several  public  squares 
which  adorn  the  city,  the  principal  are  Wooster 
square,  an  enclosure  of  5  acres  in  the  E.  part, 
laid  out  with  remarkable  elegance  and  good 
taste,  and  the  "  Green,"  16  acres  in  extent^  and 
shaded  by  beautiful  elms.  Brewster's  park, 
adjoining  West  river  and  Westville,  comprises 
55  acres.  Works  to  supply  the  city  with  water 
from  Mill  river  will  soon  be  in  operation.  Of 
the  publio  buildings,  the  first  in  point  of  interest 
are  those  connected  with  Yale  college.  They 
consist  mainly  of  8  plain  brick  structures  oppo- 
site the  public  green,  occupying  nearly  a  wnole 
square,  and  a  number  of  other  edifices  in  the 
rear,  one  of  which,  occupied  for  the  library,  is 
a  costly  fire-proof  Gothic  building,  150  feet  long. 
(See  Yale  College.)  The  custom  house,  near 
the  green,  is  of  Portland  stone,  and  has  apart- 
ments for  the  post  office  and  U.  S.  courts.  The 
state  house,  hospital,  medical  college,  railroad 
depot,  young  men's  institute,  orphan  asylum, 
and  almshouse  are  the  principal  other  buildings. 
There  are  88  churches,  viz. :  8  Baptist,  10  Con- 
gregational, 7  Episcopal,  2  Jewish,  6  Methodist, 
1  Moravian,  8  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Universal- 
ist.  The  New  Haven  burying  ground,  contain- 
ing 18  acres,  is  beautifully  laid  out  on  the  N. 
W.  of  the  city.  The  Evergreen  cemetery,  on 
West  river,  is  large  and  tastefully  adorned,  and  * 
near  it  is  a  Catholic  burying  ground.  The 
educational  establishments,  beside  the  college, 
comprise  a  number  of  good  private  seminaries 
for  both  sexes,  and  a  system  of  public  schools. 
There  are  8  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $8,457,000 ;  8  savings  banks  with  deposits 
to  the  amount  of  $8,000,000 ;  4  fire  and  marine 
insurance  companies  (capital  $650,000) ;  1  mu- 
tual life  insurance  company  (capital  $250,000); 
4  daily  newspapers,  and  several  monthly  and 
other  magazines.  A  capital  of  $4,016,965  is 
invested  in  manufactures,  which  give  employ- 
ment to  7,222  persons,  and  produce  $8,722,642 
worth  of  goods  annually.  The  motive  power 
is  steam.  An  important  manufacture  is  that 
of  clocks,  which  are  made  here  very  exten- 
sively, and  are  exported  to  the  most  distant 
countries.  Carriage  making  is  more  largely 
carried  on  than  in  any  other  part  of  New  Eng- 
land, as  many  as  18,726  vehicles,  valued  at 
$2,228,460,  being  turned  out  annually,  chiefly 
for  the  southern  market.  Iron  working,  par- 
ticularly in  the  lighter  and  more  valuable  prod- 
ucts of  that  metal,  and  the  manufacture  of 
boots,  shoes,  shirts,  and  other  articles  of  cloth- 
ing and  India  rubber  goods  are  also  prominent 
branches  of  industry. — The  harbor  of  New  Ha- 
ven is  shallow,  and  has  extensive  oyster  beds; 
and  the  main  channel  from  the  junction  of 
Quinepiack  and  Mill  rivers  is  somewhat  cir- 
cuitous, and  not  of  sufficient  depth  for  large 
vessels.  To  meet  the  channel  from  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  city  a  wharf  8,500  feet  in  Length 
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has  been  built,  and  there  are  other  landings  for 
steamboats.  Ship  building  is  almost  confined 
to  Fair  Haven.  Apart  from  the  coasting  trade, 
the  chief  commerce  is  with  the  West  Indies,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  West  India  trade  of  all 
New  England  being  conducted  by  New  Haven 
merchants,  which  the  U.  S.  commercial  reports 
do  not  fully  exhibit,  as  much  of  their  business 
is  done  through  New  York.  During  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1859,  the  imports  were  $1,- 
108,268,  and  the  exports  $954,789.  The  en- 
trances were  132  vessels,  of  27,916  tons ;  the 
clearances  118  vessels,  of  23,154  tons ;  and  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  the  district,  June  80, 1859, 
was  28,751.  New  Haven  has  regular  commu- 
nication by  steamboats  with  New  York,  and 
railroad  connection  with  all  parts  of  the  Union 
by  means  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven, 
the  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Springfield,  the 
New  Haven  and  Northampton,  and  the  New 
Haven,  New  London,  and  Stonington  railroads. 
— New  Haven  was  settled  in  1688  by  a  com- 
pany chiefly  from  London  under  Theophilus 
Eaton,  their  first  governor,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Davenport.  It  was  a  distinct  ooiony  until 
1664,  when  after  a  protracted  struggle  it  was 
united  with  Connecticut  under  the  charter  of 
1662.    It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1784. 

NEW  HEBRIDES,  a  group  of  volcanic  isl- 
ands in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean,  N.  E.  of  New 
Caledonia,  between  lat.  13°  15'  and  20°  8'  S., 
and  long.  166°  30'  and  170°  E. ;  area  estimated 
at  2,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  200,000.  Beside 
a  great  number  of  islets  and  rocks,  they  com- 
prise about  20  islands  of  considerable  size,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  Espiritu  Santo,  70 
m.  long  by  about  25  m.  broad ;  Mallicollo,  60  m. 
long  by  28  m.  broad,  with  a  good  harbor  called 
Port  Sandwich,  in  lat.  16°  25'  S.,  long.  167°  46' 
E. ;  Erromango,  Tanna,  Ambrim,  Annatom, 
Aurora,  Banks,  Sandwich,  and  Whitsuntide. 
There  is  an  active  volcano  in  Tanna.  Most  of 
these  islands  are  hilly,  and  there  are  some  high 
mountains.  With  the  exception  of  Erromango, 
and  some  of  the  smaller,  they  are  all  well  wood- 
ed and  supplied  with  good  water,  and  present 
a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Sandal  wood 
and  ebony  are  procurable.  Yams,  taro,  shad- 
docks, bananas,  limes,  cucumbers,  cocoanuts, 
and  a  species  of  sweet  potato  are  cultivated. 
There  are  few  animals;  the  most  remarkable  is 
a  diminutive  species  of  hog,  which  when  full- 
grown  is  not  larger  than  a  rabbit.  The  natives 
are  of  the  same  race  of  oriental  negroes  that 
are  found  on  New  Guinea  and  other  islands  in 
the  vicinity ;  they  are  courageous,  active,  and 
hospitable,  but  are  accused  of  cannibalism.  In 
point  of  intelligence  they  are  below  the  na- 
tives of  most  of  the  South  sea  islands ;  their 
habits  are  disgusting,  their  persons  filthy,  and 
their  faces  smeared  with  turmeric  and  char- 
coal. The  use  of  betel  nut  and  chunam  is  com- 
mon throughout  the  group ;  and  the  language 
is  said  to  possess  a  similarity  to  the  Malay. 
They  have  no  canoes,  and  use  a  sort  of  raft,  on 
which  they  only  venture  a  few  hundred  yards 


from  the  shore.— Quiros  in  1606  was  the  first 
to  discover  any  portion  of  this  group.  He  saw 
the  N.  and  largest  island  in  the  group,  and  con- 
cluded that  it  must  be  a  portion  of  the  long 
sought  southern  continent,  which  he  named 
Australia  del  Espiritu  Santo ;  but  he  made  no 
explorations  to  satisfy  himself  that  his  conjec- 
ture was  well  founded.  He  speaks  of  it  only 
as  one  land,  and  it  is  described  as  abounding 
in  gold,  silver,  and  pearls.  Bougainville,  162 
years  later,  saw  that  the  N.  part  was  composed 
of  several  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  Great  Cyolades.  Cook  discovered  the 
greater  part  of  the  S.  chain  in  1778,  and  called 
the  islands  collectively  the  New  Hebrides; 
and  as  his  discovery  much  exceeded  in  extent 
those  previously  made,  the  name  given  by  him 
has  superseded  that  applied  by  Bougainville. 
Erromango  has  acquired  a  melancholy  notoriety 
from  the  massacre  of  the  well  known  mission- 
ary the  Rev.  John  Williams,  author  of  "Mis- 
sionary Enterprises.1' 

NEW  HOLLAND.    See  Australia. 

NEW  IRELAND,  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific 
ocean,  between  lat  2°  40'  and  4°  52'  S.,  and 
long.  150°  80'  and  152°  50'  E.  It  is  separated 
from  New  Britain  on  the  S.  W.  by  St.  George  s 
channel,  and  from  New  Hanover  on  the  N.  W. 
by  Byron's  straits ;  length  about  200  m.,  aver- 
age breadth  12  m.  The  hills  rise  to  the  height 
of  1,500  or  2,000  feet,  and  are  clothed  from 
base  to  summit  with  the  most  luxuriant  forest 
trees.  The  timber  grows  to  a  great  height, 
many  of  the  trees  being  80  or  90  feet,  per- 
fectly straight,  and  9  feet  in  circumference. 
The  indentations  of  the  coast  offer  several  very 
snug  harbors.  The  lower  tracts  are  well  culti- 
vated, and  produce  sugar  cane,  bananas,  cocoa- 
nuts,  yams,  and  numerous  other  plants  and 
trees.  The  inhabitants  are  oriental  negroes, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  cleanliness  of  their 
villages.  Their  canoes  are  neatly  formed,  but 
not  very  large.  Dogs,  pigs,  and  turtles  are  the 
chief  animals.  The  island  produoes  for  com- 
merce fancy  woods  and  tortoise  shell,  the  lat- 
ter of  superior  quality. 

NEW  JERSEY,  one  of  the  18  original  states 
of  the  American  Union,  situated  between 
lat.  38°  55'  and  41°  21'  N.  and  long  78°  58'  and 
75°  29'  W. ;  extreme  length  167  m.,  extreme 
breadth  96  m.  ;  area  estimated  at  8,820  sq.  nu 
or  5,824,800  acres.  New  Jersey  is  bounded 
N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  state  of  New  York,  from 
which  it  is  separated  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Hud- 
son river ;  E.  by  New  York  bay  and  the  At- 
lantic ocean ;  S.  by  the  Atlantic  and  Delaware 
bay ;  and  W.  by  the  states  of  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Delaware  river.  The  state  is  divided  into 
21  counties,  viz. :  Atlantic,  Bergen,  Burlington, 
Camden,  Oape  May,  Cumberland,  Essex,  Glou- 
cester, Hudson,  Hunterdon,  Mercer,  Middlesex, 
Monmouth,  Morris,  Ocean,  Passaio,  Salem, 
Somerset,  Sussex,  Union,  and  Warren.  Trenton, 
situated  on  the  Delaware  at  the  head  of  steam 
navigation,  is  the  capital.    Several  railroads 
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and  the  Delaware  andBaritan  canal  have  their 
termini  here.  Newark  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  state,  and  its  inhabitants  are  principally 
engaged  in  manufactures.  The  other  most  im- 
portant cities  and  towns  are  Paterson,  New 
Brunswick,  Camden,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken, 
Burlington,  Princeton,  Haokensack,  Morris- 
town,  Gloucester,  Elizabethtown,  Rahway, 
Freehold,  Mount  Holly,  Bordentown,  and 
Balem.  The  population  of  New  Jersey  in  1790 
and  at  subsequent  periods  was  as  follows : 


T«. 

WUtM. 

Free   * 
colored. 

Skroa. 

Total. 

1T90 

169,964 
196,125 
226,861 
267,409 
800,266 
851,688 
466,609 

2,762 
4,402 
7,848 
12,609 
18£08 
21,044 
28.810 

11,428 
12,422 
10,851 
7,657 
2^54 
674 
286 

184,189 

1800 

211,949 

1810 

245,555 

1820 

277,575 

1880 

820,828 

1840 

87&806 

1850 

489,655 

1855 

1860 

669,499 
675,812 

Density  of  population  to  the  square  mile  in 
1850,  68.84;  in  1860,  81.24.  In  1850  there 
were  of  white  inhabitants  288,440  males  and 
282,069  females;  of  the  free  colored,  11,800 
were  males  and  12,010  females ;  and  of  slaves, 
108  were  males  and  128  females.  Deaf  and 
dumb,  189;  blind,  207;  insane,  879;  idiotic, 
419.  Births,  18,556 ;  marriages,  8,719 ;  deaths, 
6,464.  Number  of  families,  89,080 ;  of  dwell- 
ings, 81,064.  Of  the  white  population,  861,- 
691  were  born  in  the  state,  48,711  in  other 
parts  of  the  Union,  81,092  in  Ireland,  11,877 
in  England,  2,262  in  Scotland,  166  in  Wales, 
681  in  British  America,  10,686  in  Germany, 
942  in  France,  and  1,785  in  other  countries, 
or  in  places  which  could  not  be  ascertained. 
Of  the  whites,  27  per  cent,  were  under  10 
years  of  age,  22.60  between  10  and  20  years, 
18.83  between  20  and  80,  12.68  between  80 
and  40,  6.71  between  40  and  50,  5.55  between 
50  and  60,  8.21  between  60  and  70,  1.41  be- 
tween 70  and  80,  0.44  between  80  and  90, 
0.04  between  90  and  100 ;  and  of  0.03  per  cent 
the  ages  were  unknown.  Of  128,748  males 
over  15  years  of  age,  there  were  employed  in 
commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  mechanic  arts, 
and  mining,  46,545 ;  agriculture,  82,884;  labor 
not  agricultural,  88,883 ;  sea  and  river  naviga- 
tion, 4,851 ;  law,  medicine,  and  divinity.  1,781; 
oilier  pursuits  requiring  education,  2,457 ;  gov- 
ernment civil  service,  878;  as  domestio  ser- 
vants, 404 ;  and  in  pursuits  not  specified,!, 663. 
The  state  is  entitled  to  5  representatives  in 
congress. — New  Jersey  has  a  direct  coast  line 
of  120  m.,  but  including  bays,  islands,  and 
other  irregularities,  the  coast  measures  540  m. 
On  the  N.  E.,  Raritan,  Newark,  and  New  York 
bays,  and  the  Hudson  river,  form  good  har- 
bors for  large  vessels ;  but  between  Sandy 
Hook  and  Oape  May  there  is  a  long  stretch  of 
sandy  beach,  intersected  here  and  there  by  in- 
lets, and  enclosing  long  shallow  lagoons.  Bar- 
negat  bay  and  inlet,  Little  Egg  harbor,  Abse- 
cum  inlet,  and  Great  Egg  harbor  are  the  prin- 
cipal openings  for  shipping.  Many  of  the  ports 


which  were  on  this  part  of  the  coast  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  the  country  have  been  fill- 
ed up  by  silt,  and  others  formed ;  and  as  the 
Atlantic  surf  beats  here  with  unrestrained  vio- 
lence, there  are  frequent  disastrous  shipwrecks. 
The  New  Jersey  shore  of  Delaware  Day  con- 
sists chiefly  of  a  strip  of  salt  marsh,  destitute 
of  harbors.  On  the  Delaware  river  the  land  is 
more  elevated.  Beside  the  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware, already  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the 
E.  and  W.  boundaries  of  the  state,  the  interior 
is  watered  by  several  streams,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  the  Passaic  and  Hackensack, 
flowing  into  Newark  bay ;  the  Raritan,  falling 
into  the  bay  of  the  same  name ;  Maurice  river, 
whose  mouth  is  in  Delaware  bay ;  and  Great 
Egg  Harbor  river,  whioh  flows  into  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean.  These  rivers  are  all  navigable  for 
vessels  of  light  draught  for  distances  varying 
from  10  to  20  m.  from  their  mouths.  A  number 
of  small  streams  fall  into  the  Delaware  river, 
but  they  are  not  navigable. — The  surface  or 
the  N.  part  of  the  state  is  hilly  and  mountain- 
ous. The  Blue  Ridge  lies  on  the  N.  W.  bound- 
ary, and  a  short  distance  S.  of  it  several  paral- 
lel ranges  of  the  Alleghany  system  cross  the 
state  in  a  N.  E.  direction  from  Pennsylvania 
into  New  York.  They  bear  the  local  names 
of  Schooley's,  Trowbridge,  Ramapo,  and  Sec- 
ond mountains.  In  the  N.  E.  there  are  some 
remarkable  elevations,  including  the  Palisades, 
a  range  of  trap  rooks  on  the  Hudson  river,  in 
Bergen  co.,  which  extend  for  about  15  m.  along 
the  river,  with  a  height  of  from  200  to  500 
feet ;  and  the  Neversink  hills,  a  group  between 
800  and  400  feet  high,  just  below  Raritan  bay. 
Elsewhere  the  surface  is  generally  low  and 
level,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
above  Trenton.  The  whole  state  S.  of  a  line 
drawn  N.  E.  from  this  point  to  the  Neversink 
hills  is  an  extended  plain,  nowhere  rising  more 
than  60  feet  above  the  sea. — New  Jersey  is 
separated  into  5  distinct  geological  divisions, 
each  of  which  is  clearly  defined  by  its  peculiar 
formations,  mineral  products,  and  soil.  Each 
has  its  special  objects  of  interest  and  value, 
and  all  combine  to  make  the  state  one  of  the 
most  interesting  as  presenting  so  clear  a  suc- 
cession of  different  geological  groups,  whioh 
are  also  most  important  for  the  value  of  the 
minerals  and  ores  they  contain.  The  geological 
formations  cross  the  state  in  belts  from  N.  E.  to 
S.  W.  The  broadest  of  these  is  the  most  south- 
ern one,  occupying  all  the  counties  on  Delaware 
bay  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  N.  as 
Shark  inlet  in  Monmouth  co.,  and  extending 
inland  to  a  line  drawn  from  this  inlet  to  Salem 
on  the  Delaware.  The  region  thus  included 
is  a  sandy  plain  covered  with  forests  of  pitch 
pine  and  oak,  and  cedar  swamps.  It  is  water- 
ed  by  numerous  streams,  some  of  which  flow 
into  the  Atlantic  and  some  into  the  Delaware. 
Along  the  course  of  two  of  these  are  found 
extensive  deposits  of  bog  iron  ores,  which 
have  supplied  6  or  7  blast  furnaces  in  their 
own  vicinity,  beside  furnishing  large  quan- 
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titles  of  ore  for  shipment  to  other  localities. 
la  the  last  century  and  the  early  part  of  the 

E resent,  iron  ores  were  transported  to  furnaces 
i  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  situated  in  a  similar 
hut  less  important  district  of  bog  ores.  The 
streams  referred  to  are  the  Atsion  and  Wading 
and  their  branches,  which  unite  and  flow  into 
the  Little  Egg  Harbor  river.  On  the  Atsion 
and  its  tributaries  the  ores  spread  over  an  area 
of  20  m.  by  about  3  in  breadth ;  and  the  depos- 
its on  the  Wading  were  almost  as  extensive, 
though  not  as  productive.  A  number  of  other 
smaller  deposits  occur  along  the  N.  W.  margin 
of  the  region.  Calcareous  marls  of  the  miocene 
period  are  found  in  the  W.  part  of  Cumberland 
oo.,  and  make  the  northern  outcrop  of  this 
formation,  which  further  8.  extends  through 
the  Atlantic  states,  and  furnishes  immense 
quantities  of  shelly  remains  for  agricultural 
uses.  In  the  same  county  an  abundance  of 
good  sand  for  glass  making  is  found,  and  work- 
ed at  the  glass  houses  at  Millville.  There  are 
several  other  localities  of  similar  sand  in  this 
region,  and  a  number  of  establishments  for 
making  glass,  one  of  which  is  in  its  extreme 
N.  E.  portion.  The  next  formation,  coming  up 
from  beneath  the  more  recent  sands  of  the 
coast,  is  the  upper  secondary  group  of  alter- 
nating sands  and  clays,  known  as  the  green- 
sand  or  marl  district.  Excepting  a  few  rare 
occurrences  of  a  brown  sandstone  and  of  a  yel- 
lowish limestone,  filled  with  remains  of  coral, 
a  great  variety  of  shells,  &c,  the  mineral  beds 
are  wholly  formed  of  loose  unconsolidated  ma- 
terials. Numerous  beds  of  valuable  greensand 
free  G-bbiksand)  are  found  throughout  this 
district,  and  add  much  to  its  fertility;  and  it 
contains  some  of  the  finest  agricultural  lands 
in  the  state.  The  surface  is  gently  undulating 
and  drained  by  numerous  streams,  which  flow 
into  the  Delaware.  The  Oamden  and  Amboy 
railroad  lies  wholly  along  the  range  of  this  for- 
mation, and  from  Amboy  to  Bordentown  gen- 
erally 4  to  5  m.  from  its  N.  W.  boundary.  In 
this  district  are  found  the  great  beds  of  plastic 
clay,  which  are  extensively  worked  near  Am- 
boy and  at  other  localities  for  the  manufacture 
of  fire  briok. — The  next  formation  should  be 
the  great  belt  of  metamorphio  rocks  whioh  ex- 
tends from  Canada  through  Vermont  and  the 
Atlantic  states,  and  should  take  in  nearly  all 
of  northern  New  Jersey  in  its  range.  Its  S. 
margin  indeed  appears  at  Trenton,  and  extends 
a  few  miles  directly  toward  the  outcrop  of  the 
same  margin  of  the  formation  on  the  N.  side 
of  Staten  island,  and  along  New  York  island ; 
in  the  other  direction  the  same  group  spreads 
out  toward  Philadelphia  and  Norristown  in 
Pennsylvania.     But  from  the  margin  of  the 

riensand  formation  in  New  Jersey  toward  the 
W.,  the  metamorphio  group  is  overlaid  and 
concealed  by  the  red  sandstone  of  the  middle 
secondary.  The  strata  of  argillaceous  red  sand- 
stone whioh  make  this  formation  dip  gently 
toward  the  N.,  and  ocoupy  a  basin  of  20  m. 
in  width,  whioh  extends  from  the  Hudson 


river  below  the  highlands  8.  W.  through  the 
middle  Atlantic  states.  This  is  the  region  of  the 
red  rocks  and  red  sandy  soil  of  New  Jersey. 
Perth  Amboy,  New  Brunswick,  Princeton,  and 
Trenton  are  near  its  8.  E.  margin,  and  its  N. 
W.  border  follows  up  the  Ramapo  from  the 
New  York  state  line  to  Pompton,  and  thence 
on  the  same  course  by  the  8.  E.  foot  of  Trow- 
bridge mountain,  Mine  mountain,  and  Musco- 
netcong  mountain,  past  New  Germantown  to 
Spring  Mills  on  the  Delaware.  The  district  is 
a  moderately  undulating  plain,  diversified  by 
numerous  abrupt  and  rugged  hills  and  long 
narrow  ridges  with  very  steep  and  rocky  sides, 
which  are  composed  of  greenstone  trap.  The 
longest  of  these  ridges  skirts  the  Hudson  river 
on  the  W.  side  and  forms  the  Palisades,  and. 
continuing  back  of  Jersey  City,  terminates  in 
New  York  bay.  Through  this  ridge  the  Ber- 
gen tunnel  at  Hoboken  was  completed  in  1860. 
The  copper  ores  of  New  Jersey  (see  Cofpkb 
Mixes)  occur  near  the  line  of  contact  of  the 
sandstone  with  these  greenstone  ridges. — The 
fourth  geological  group  is  that  of  the  meta- 
morphio rocks,  occupying  the  region  of  the 
highlands,  which  are  a  continuation  of  those 
from  New  York.  On  the  New  York  line  the 
gneissio  rocks  are  largely  developed  from  the 
Kamapo  to  Pochuck  mountain,  where  the 
lower  silurian  limestone  begins  to  appear  in 
the  valleys  extending  8.  W.  between  the  par- 
allel ridges  of  gneiss  and  metamorphio  slates. 
The  limestones  increase  in  proportion  toward 
the  8.  and  the  W.,  running  in  continuous  lines 
with  the  valleys  across  this  portion  of  the 
state.  Along  this  belt  are  founa  the  great  beds 
of  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ores  (see  Ixox) 
which  have  long  given  support  to  the  impor- 
tant iron  establishments  of  this  state,  the  prin- 
cipal seats  of  which  are  at  Boonton,  Ring- 
wood,  Dover,  Rockaway,  and  Philipsburg.  The 
great  blast  furnaces  at  the  last  named  place  on 
the  Delaware  are  supplied,  as  are  also  many 
of  the  furnaces  in  the  Lehigh  valley,  Penn., 
with  the  rich  primary  ores  of  northern  New 
Jersey,  brought  to  the  Delaware  by  the  Morris 
canal ;  and  by  the  same  route  are  returned  to 
the  furnaces  in  the  vicinity  of  the  iron  mines 
the  anthracites  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  bine- 
stone  at  Franklin,  near  its  contact  with  the 
gneiss,  are  found  the  beds  of  red  oxide  of  zinc 
associated  with  the  iron  ore  called  frankfinite, 
for  an  account  of  whioh  see  FiuinciiNrrB  and 
Znro.  This  locality  is  on  the  westernmost 
border  of  the  metalliferous  district,  whioh  may 
be  bounded  by  a  line  extending  from  Pochuck 
mountain  to  Bel videre  on  the  Delaware.  Be- 
yond this  succeed  the  formations  belonging  to 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Appalachian  system  of 
rooks.  The  lower  silurian  limestones  gradu- 
ally give  place  to  a  belt  of  the  Hudson  river 
slates,  which  reaches  as  far  W.  as  the  Water 
Gap  on  the  Delaware,  to  the  base  of  a  high 
ridge  of  coarse  white  sandstone,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Shawangunk  mountain  and  of  its 
peculiar  grit  rock,  stretching  in  an  almost  un- 
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broken  ridge  nearly  from  Rondont  on  the  Hud- 
son across  the  N.  "W.  margin  of  New  Jersey 
into  Pennsylvania.  On  the  N.  W.  side  of  this 
ridge,  between  its  base  and  the  Delaware, 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  state,  appear 
in  succession  a  long  strip  of  the  red  sandstone 
of  the  Clinton  group,  and  then  the  limestone 
of  the  upper  Helder berg  group,  filling  the  val- 
ley of  the  river. — New  Jersey  offers  numerous 
attractions  to  travellers,  among  which  are  the 
falls  of  the  Passaic  near  Paterson;  the  passage 
of  the  Delaware  through  the  Blue  mountains, 
called  the  Delaware  Water  Gap ;  the  well  known 
bathing  places  of  Gape  May,  Long  Branch,  Deal, 
Squan  beach,  Absecum' beach,  and  Tuckerton; 
Sonooley's  mountain  in  Morris  co.,  with  a  min- 
eral spring  on  its  summit ;  and  Brown's  Mills, 
among  the  pines,  20  m.  from  Burlington,  a  fa- 
vorite resort  for  valetudinarians. — The  climate 
varies  much  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  In 
the  N.,  where  the  country  is  more  elevated,  it 
is  much  colder  than  toward  the  8.,  where  the 
influence  of  the  ocean  and  a  low  situation  is 
felt.  Fevers  and  ague  prevail  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  marshes,  but  upon  the  sea 
shore  and  in  the  hilly  regions  the  climate  is  re- 
markably healthy. — Portions  of  the  soil  of  the 
great  plain  of  southern  and  central  New  Jersey 
are  not  naturally  fertile ;  but  by  the  application 
of  marl  and  other  fertilizers  the  soil  is  rendered 
very  productive.  In  certain  localities,  how- 
ever, particularly  near  the  sea  coast,  the  soil 
consists  of  white  sand,  and  is  not  capable  of 
much  improvement;  but  even  on  the  coast 
there  is  some  arable  land,  and  Long  Branch 
and  Deal  beaches  are  said  to  be  the  only  fer- 
tile spots  immediately  on  the  Atlantic  from 
Maine  to  Georgia.  The  N.  part  of  the  state 
is  well  adapted  to  cultivation  and  pasturage. 
Excellent  grazing  lands  are  found  among  the 
hills,  while  the  alluvial  valleys  are  highly  pro- 
ductive.— The  vegetation  presents  no  remarka- 
ble features,  being  similar  to  that  of  the  central 
states  generally.  In  the  N.  are  found  the  oak, 
hickory,  and  other  forest  trees,  and  in  the  S.  are 
valuable  pine  woods,  cedar  swamps,  and  a  con- 
siderable growth  of  stunted  oaks,  which,  though 
useless  for  building  purposes,  make  excellent 
fuel  The  central  region  is  the  most  thoroughly 
improved  part  of  the  state,  and  forms  a  vast 
market  garden  from  which  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia are  in  large  part  supplied.  The  apples 
and  cider  of  this  locality  are  famous,  and  the 
peaohes  of  the  more  southerly  section  are  ex- 
cellent in  quality  and  abundant.  Muskmelons, 
watermelons,  sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes, 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  hay,  flax,  grass 
seed,  plums,  apricots,  and  cherries  are  raised ; 
beeswax,  honey,  and  butter  are  made;  and 
there  is  also  a  limited  production  of  barley, 
tobacco,  wine,  silk,  maple  sugar,  and  hops. 
Several  of  the  native  wild  animals,  such  as  the 
wolf,  bear,  and  deer,  are  still  seen  in  the  forests. 
•—In  1850  New  Jersey  contained  23,905  farms, 
valued  at  $120,237,511,  and  comprising  1,761,- 
991  acres  of  improved  and  984,955  of  unim- 


proved land ;  value  of  implements  and  machine- 
ry thereon,  $4,425,508.  The  live  stock  consisted 
of  68,955  horses,  4,089  asses  and  mules,  118,786 
milch  cows,  12,077  working  oxen,  80,455  other 
cattle.  160,488 sheep,  and 250,870 swine;  value, 
$10,679,291 ;  value  of  animals  slaughtered  in 
the  preceding  year,  $2,688,552.  The  products 
of  agriculture  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1850, 
were  1,601,190  bushels  of  wheat,  1,255,577  of 
rye,  8,378,068  of  oats,  8,759,704  of  Indian  corn, 
6,492  of  barley,  878,984  of  buckwheat,  8,207,- 
286  of  potatoes,  and  508,015  of  sweet  potatoes; 
hay,  485,950  tons;  clover  seed  28,280,  and 
other  grass  seeds  68,051  bushels ;  flax  seed, 
16,525  bushels;  flax,  182,965  lbs.;  hops,  2,188 
lbs. ;  butter,  9,487,210  lbs. ;  cheese,  865,756  lbs. ; 
peas  and  beans,  14,174  bushels;  value  of  mar- 
let  garden  products,  $475,242,  and  of  orchard 
products  $607,268;  beeswax  and  honey,  156,694 
lbs. ;  tobacco,  156,692  lbs. ;  wool,  875,896  lbs. ; 
silk  cocoons,  23  lbs. ;  wine,  1,811  galls.  The 
total  value  of  agricultural  products  in  1850  was 
$19,822,894,  and  of  home-made  manufactures 
$112,781. — The  abundant  water  power  of  New 
Jersey,  and  its  facilities  of  communication  with 
the  great  commercial  cities  of  the  Union  by  rail- 
roads, canals,  and  rivers,  have  greatly  devel- 
oped its  manufactures.  In  1850  there  were 
4,108  establishments  engaged  in  mining,  manu- 
factures, and  the  mechanic  arts,  employing  a 
capital  of  $22,184,780,  and  87,811  hands  (28,- 
549  males  and  8,762  females),  paying  in  wages 
$9,202,788  annually,  using  $21,992,186  worth 
of  raw  material,  and  manufacturing  annually 
$39,718,586  worth  of  goods.  The  principal 
establishments  were  21  cotton  mills,  41  woollen 
mills,  10  manufactories  of  pig  iron,  45  of  iron 
castings,  64  of  wrought  iron,  68  distilleries  and 
breweries,  and  188  tanneries.  There  are  nu- 
merous manufactories  of  machinery,  locomo- 
tives, carriages,  saddlery  and  harness,  jewelry, 
glass,  pottery,  bricks,  paper,  small  arms,  paint, 
boots  and  shoes,  and  hats.  The  fisheries  in 
the  neighboring  waters  are  a  source  of  great 
profit,  particularly  those  of  oysters  and  shad. 
— It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  state,  because  Jersey  City,  which  has  a 
large  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  collection  district  of  New  York, 
and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  commeroe  is  trans- 
acted through  Philadelphia.  The  chief  ports 
represented  m  the  official  returns  are  Newark 
and  Perth  Amboy.  There  are  5  others,  en- 
gaged principally  in  the  coasting  trade.  The 
registered  tonnage,  June  80, 1859,  was  119,616, 
and  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  built  during 
the  previous  year  was  5,562.  The  exports 
were  valued  at  $21,988,  and  the  imports  at 
$5,046.  The  entrances  were  2  American  ves- 
sels of  256  tons,  and  28  foreign  of  8,084  tons- 
total,  25  vessels,  8,840  tons ;  the  clearances  were 
6  American  vessels  of  2,322  tons,  and  18  foreign 
of  1,809  tons— total,  19  vessels,  4,181  tons. 
The  internal  traffic  is  much  more  important, 
and  the  state  has  a  vast  transit  business,  lying 
as  it  does  on  the  direct  land  route  between  the 
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North  and  South.    It  is  traversed  by  numer-  1869  the  term  was  extended  another  5  ye 

ous  railroads,  the  names  of  which,  with  their  It  is  situated  in  Trenton,  and  in  Jan.  1859,  had 

present  termini  and  number  of  miles  in  running  118  pupils  and  146  alumni.    Connected  with  H 

order  within  the  state,  as  nearly  as  oan  be  as-  are  a  model  school  with  800  pupils,  taught  by 

oertained,  are  as  follows :  the  members  of  the  senior  class  in  the  normal 

Ha*,  school,  and  the  Farnum  preparatory  school, 

Northern  New  Jeney,  ftom  Jeney  city  to  Piennont..   26  The  latter  is  situated  at  Beverly,  Burlington  CO. 

New^MdBioomfleld. «  in  i860  there  were  77  public  libraries  in  the 

Newd.?f  .."! * T^}^^.?!!e!.^.T.   86  state,  containing  48,908  volumes.    The  chief 

New  York 'and  Philadelphia,'  via  Camden  and  Amboy,  collegiate  institutions  are  the  college  of  New 

B^^mB^^^^nVHoflrV.::.::::::::  "  Je^y at P^ceton, Burlington coU«5e«tB»- 

Central  New  Jeney,  Jeroey  City  to  Barton,  Penn TO  hngton,  Rutgers  college  at  New  Brunswick, 

ft^oidandJaneBburgAgrioultnrai. ...... li  Seton  Hall  Roman  Oathonc  <*>Uege  near  Madi- 

Morrli  and  Easex,  from  Newark  to  Hackettstown 58  ,,      *uAAi««:««i  .«„«;«—_  „iiVs A  paAmmii 

Sniaex,  from  Newton  to  Waterloo  on  the  Morrto  and  BOn,  the  theological  semmary  of  the  Reformed 

Easex 12  Dutch  church  at  New  Brunswick,  andthetheo- 

Camden  and  Atlantic,  from  Philadelphia  to  Atlantle  City    81  l^^i  oAmtnorv  nf  th«  PrMthvtAruin    riuireli 

Beivldere  Delaware,  from  Philadelphia  to  BeWidere ...   M  i0&£**  seminary  oi  tne  rresoywrian l  enure* 

Branch  from  Lambertviiie  to  Fiemtngton la  at  Princeton.    A  plan  has  lately  (1860)  been 

Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western,  from  New  Hanip-  formed  for  establishing  at  Burlington,  under 

ton  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ............................. ..    98  ,.  •  »  ,,  **  *     ,  ^^      _  v~     ,*,      M 

West  Jersey,  from  Camden  to  Cape  May,  completed  as  the  auspices  Of  the  presbytery  Of  JBurlmgtan, 

nwas  Woodbury.... 10  an  institution  for  educating,  as  far  as  possible 

M£ngaBdranrt^^^  so  gratuitously,  the  children  of  foreign  miasion- 

—  aries  and  those  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

Total  miles  within  the  state 611  According  to  the  census  of  1860,  New  Jersey 

The  Morris  canal  connects  Easton,  Penn.,  with  contained  814  churches,  with  accommodation 
Jersey  Oity,  and  has  a  large  business  in  con-  for  845,738  persons,  and  property  valued  at 
veying  coal  from  Pennsylvania  to  New  York.  $8,540,486.  Of  these  churches,  108  wereBap- 
The  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  extends  from  tist,  8  Christian,  8  Congregational,  52  Episeo- 
Bordentown  and  Trenton  on  the  Delaware  to  pal,  7  free,  52  Friends',  7  Lutheran,  812  Jleth- 
New  Brunswick  on  the  Raritan,  and  affords  odist,  149  Presbyterian,  64  Reformed  Dutch,  28 
inland  water  communication  between  New  Roman  Catholic,  2  Tunker,  5  union,  2  Unita- 
Tork  and  Maryland. — On  Jan.  1,  1860,  the  rian,  8  Universalis^  and  10  minor  sects.  The 
state  had  46  banks,  the  condition  of  which  number  of  periodicals  in  1850  was  51,  circulat- 
was  as  follows :  Liabilities :  capital,  $7,884,412 ;  ing  4,098,678  copies  annually.  Of  these,  6  were 
circulation,  $2,876,171  ;  deposits,  $5,770,584;  issued  daily,  48  weekly,  and  2  semi-monthly; 
profits  on  hand,  $1,887,778.  Resources:  notes,  6  were  literary  and  miscellaneous,  1  neutral 
bills  of  exchange,  &c.,  $16,531,987  ;  specie,  and  independent,  and  44  political. — The  pres- 
$940,701 ;  real  estate,  $446,202 ;  total,  $17,-  ent  constitution  of  New  Jersey  was  adopted  in 
918,890.  The  principal  public  institutions  sup-  Aug.  1844,  and  came  into  operation  bn  the  2d 
ported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  state  are  the  of  the  following  month.  It  secures  the  right 
lunatic  asylum  at  Trenton,  which  was  opened  of  voting  to  every  white  male  citizen  of  the 
in  1848,  and  in  1858  had  279  patients,  and  the  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  who  has  resided 
state  prison,  also  at  Trenton,  which  in  1858  in  the  state  1  year  and  in  the  county  5  months 
contained  285  convicts. — The  school  officers1  next  preceding  the  election.  The  general  elee- 
report  for  1858  gives  returns  of  1,651  public  tion  is  held  annually  on  the  1st  Tuesday  in  No- 
schools  (16  townships  made  no  returns),  and  vember,  and  all  votes  are  taken  by  ballot.  The 
2,108  teachers  (1,235  males  and  868  females),  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  21  members, 
The  whole  number  of  children  taught  was  one  from  each  county,  elected  for  8  years,  T 
138,548 ;  the  average  price  of  tuition  per  quar-  every  year,  and  an  assembly  of  60  representa- 
ter  to  each  pupil  was  $1.29,  and  the  whole  tives  elected  annually.  The  chief  executive 
amount  appropriated  for  common  school  pur-  officers  are  the  governor  (salary  $1,800  and 
poses  was  $526,572.17,  of  which  $838,160.06  fees),  elected  by  the  people  for  8  years ;  secre- 
was  raised  by  special  tax,  $86,078.31  receiv-  tary  of  state  (salary  $500  and  fees),  appointed 
ed  from  the  state,  $40,820.17  received  from  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  of  the  senate; 
other  sources,  and  $61,518.68  raised  in  addi-  treasurer  (salary  $1,000  and  fees),  elected  by 
tion  to  the  regular  income  for  building,  re-  the  legislature  on  joint  ballot  for  one  year;  and 
pairing,  and  furnishing  school  rooms.  The  the  superintendent  of  schools  (salary  $500), 
receipts  of  the  school  fund  during  the  year  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  school  fund  for 
amounted  to  $78,835.72,  including  a  balance  2  years.  Senators  and  representatives  receive 
left  over  from  the  previous  year.  The  manage-  during  the  session  of  the  legislature  $2  a  day 
mentofthe  fund  and  maintenance  of  the  schools  for  the  first  40  days,  and  $1.50  a  day  after- 
are  confided  to  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  ward.  The  president  of  the  senate  and  speaker 
the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney-gen-  of  the  assembly  are  paid  $4  a  day  for  the  first 
eral,  president  of  the  senate,  and  speaker  of  40  days,  and  $2  a  day  afterward.  The  judi- 
the  house  of  assembly.  A  normal  school  was  ciary  consists  of  a  court  of  errors  and  appeals, 
established  in  Feb.  1355,  for  5  years,  and  in  court  of  chancery,  supreme  courts  courts  of  com- 
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mon  pleas,  orphans9  courts,  courts  of  general 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  circuit  courts, 
and  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer.  The  court 
of  errors  and  appeals  is  composed  of  the  chan- 
cellor, the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  6 
other  judges  appointed  by  the  governor.  They 
receive  $5  a  day  for  each  day's  attendance. 
The  governor,  chancellor,  and  6  judges  of  this 
court  constitute  the  pardoning  power.  The 
chancellor  is  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
senate  for  7  years,  and  holds  a  court  of  chan- 
cery 8  times  annually ;  salary  $2,500.  The  su- 
?reme  court  consists  of  7  justices,  appointed  for 
years  from  each  of  the  7  judicial  districts. 
They  hold  circuit  courts  and  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer  8  times  a  year  in  each  county,  and  are 
as  officii*  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
orphans'  court,  and  court  of  general  quarter 
sessions  of  the  peace  of  the  several  counties. 
They  receive  salaries  of  $2,000  each,  except  the 
chief  justice,  who  receives  $2,100.  Judges  of 
t  common  pleas,  not  exceeding  3  in  each  county, 
are  also  appointed  by  the  legislature  for  5 
years,  and  hold  court  3  times  a  year  in  each 
county.  They  are  paid  $2  a  day  for  each  day's 
attendance. — The  revenue  of  the  state  in  1858 
amounted  to  $215,458.46,  including  a  balance 
of  $3,056.52  from  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
expenditures  to  $202,412.88,  leaving  a  balance 
in  favor  of  the  state  of  $18,046.08.  The  prin- 
cipal sources  of  revenue  are  transit  duties  on 
railroads  and  canals  ($111,581.92),  taxes  on 
capital  stock  ($69,969.86),  and  dividends  on 
railroad  and  canal  stocks  owned  by  the  state 
($16,000).  Of  the  expenditures,  $181,481.86  was 
for  ordinary  expenses,  and  $70,970.52  for  extra- 
ordinary purposes.  The  public  debt  on  Jan.  1, 
1859,  was  $95,000 ;  annual  interest  on  the  same, 
$5,700 ;  value  of  productive  property  owned  by 
the  state,  $275,528.85 ;  value  of  property  not 
now  productive,  consisting  of  surplus  revenue 
lent  to  the  counties  without  interest,  $764,- 
670.60;  amount  of  school  fund  (including  $11,- 
169.85  unavailable),  $448,924.85.— The  preoise 
date  of  the  first  settlement  of  New  Jersey  is  not 
ascertained.  The  earliest  colony  was  probably 
planted  at  Bergen,  between  1617  and  1620,  by 
the  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam,  who  claimed 
the  whole  country  as  a  part  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands. In  1628  a  Dutch  company  under  Cor- 
nells Jacobson  Mey  and  Adnaen  Jorisz  built 
Fort  Nassau  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Delaware,  a 
few  miles  below  the  present  site  of  Philadel- 
phia. Godyn  and  Bloemart  in  1680  pur- 
chased land  of  the  Indians  at  Gape  May,  but 
made  no  settlement.  Sir  Edmund  Hoyden  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  country  on  the  Dela- 
ware from  the  king  of  England  in  1634,  and 
called  it  New  Albion;  and  in  1638  a  small 
party  of  Swedes  and  Finns  purchased  land  in 
the  same  region  from  the  natives,  and  planted 
several  settlements.  The  New  Haven  colony 
also  made  purchases  along  the  Delaware  about 
the  same  time,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they 
actually  effected  a  settlement.  The  Dutch  and 
Swedes  afterward  drove  out  all  the  English 


colonists,  and  in  1655  the  Dutch  under  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  governor  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
dispossessed  the  Swedes  and  sent  most  of  them 
back  to  Europe.  In  1664  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
land, disregarding  the  claims  of  both  parties, 
granted  all  the  territory  between  the  Delaware 
and  Connecticut  rivers  to  his  brother  the  duke 
of  York,  and  sent  an  expedition  to  take  pos- 
session of  it.  New  Amsterdam  was  first  con- 
quered, the  New  Jersey  settlements  at  once 
submitted,  and  under  the  authority  of  Nioholls, 
the  commander  of  the  expedition  and  first 
governor,  a  patent  was  granted  to  immigrants 
from  Long  island  and  New  England.  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Newark,  Middletown,  and  Shrews- 
bury were  now  founded.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  duke  of  York  had  sold  his  claim 
to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret; 
they  named  the  tract  New  Jersey  in  honor  of 
Sir  George,  who  had  been  governor  of  the 
island  of  Jersey,  and  had  held  it  for  King 
Charles  in  his  contest  with  the  parliament. 
They  formed  a  constitution  for  the  colony,  and 
in  1665  sent  out  Philip  Carteret,  brother  of 
Sir  George,  as  governor.  He  fixed  the  seat  of 
government  at  Elizabethtown,  and  by  liberal 
offers  to  settlers  promoted  the  growth  of  the 
country ;  but  his  administration  was  unpopular, 
the  persons  who  held  under  Nicholls's  patent 
refused  to  pay  him  rent,  and  in  1670  the  peo- 
ple revolted  and  chose  James  Carteret,  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Sir  George,  for  their  governor. 
Philip  Carteret,  however,  obtained  several  con- 
cessions and  promises  from  the  proprietors, 
which  induced  the  people  to  submit  again  to 
his  authority.  The  first  legislative  assembly 
of  New  Jersey,  which  had  been  held  under  his 
proclamation  in  May,  1668,  passed  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
severity,  the  punishment  of  death  being  assign- 
ed for  no  fewer  than  12  offences.  In  March, 
1678,  Berkeley  sold  his  interest  in  the  proprie- 
torship to  John  Fenwick  and  Edward  Byllinge, 
Quakers.  In  July  of  the  same  year  the  Dutch 
recaptured  New  York,  and  the  surrounding 
country,  including  the  whole  province  of  New 
Jersey,  at  once  fell  into  their  hands.  New 
Jersey  was  called  by  them  Achter  Kol.  It  re- 
verted to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  1674, 
and  the  question  now  arose  whether  the  title 
returned  to  the  proprietors  or  the  king.  To 
avoid  all  difficulty,  the  king  recognized  the 
claim  of  Carteret,  and  made  a  new  grant  to 
the  duke  of  York,  who  also  executed  a  fresh 
conveyance  to  Carteret,  covering  however  only 
a  part  of  the  original  territory  of  New  Jersey. 
But  before  making  this  conveyance,  the  duke 
had  included  the  province  in  a  commission 
given  to  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  governor  of  New 
York,  who  refused  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  Governor  Philip  Carteret,  arrested  all  ma- 
gistrates who  would  not  submit  to  his  own 
jurisdiction,  and  finally,  on  April  80, 1680,  car- 
ried Carteret  himself  prisoner  to  New  York. 
The  duke  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
knowledge the  claims  of  the  proprietors,  and 
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in  1681  the  government  of  Androe  oame  to  an 
end.  In  the  mean  time  Fen  wick  and  Byllinge, 
to  whom  Berkeley  had  Bold  his  share  in  the 

frovinoe,  conveyed  an  interest  in  it  to  William 
'enn  and  two  other  Quakers,  Garven  Lawrie 
and  Nicholas  Lucas ;  and  Fenwick  in  1675  es- 
tablished a  Quaker  settlement  at  Salem,  near 
the  Delaware.  He  olaimed  authority  as  chief 
proprietor  over  all  that  part  of  New  Jersey 
6.  W.  of  a  line  drawn  from  little  Egg  harbor 
to  a  point  on  the  Delaware  in  lat.  41°  N. ; 
and  the  province  continued  for  some  years 
to  be  divided  into  East  Jersey,  subject  to  Sir 
George  Carteret  and  his  heirs,  and  West  Jer- 
sey, under  Fenwick  and  his  associates.  In 
Feb.  1682,  the  whole  territory  was  purchased 
by  William  Penn  and  11  other  Quakers.  The 
first  governor  under  the  new  proprietors  was 
Robert  Barclay,  a  Scotchman,  and  one  of  the 
12  purchasers,  under  whom  the  country  became 
an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  members  of  his 
creed,  and  for  a  time  enjoyed  great  prosperity. 
But  the  number  of  proprietors,  the  frequent 
subdivisions  and  transfers  of  shares,  and  vari- 
ous other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  good  gov- 
ernment, soon  involved  the  province  in  trou- 
ble ;  and  in  1702  the  proprietors  surrendered 
the  right  of  government  to  the  orown.  Queen 
Anne  appointed  Lord  Oornbury  governor  of 
New  Tork  and  New  Jersey,  but  each  continued 
to  have  a  separate  assembly.  In  1708  New 
Jersey  petitioned  for  a  distinct  administration, 
and  Lewis  Morris  was  appointed  governor. 
The  population  was  then  about  40,000.  Until 
the  revolution  New  Jersey  was  the  scene  of  no 
important  event,  and  it  was  never  much  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Indians.  The  last  royal 
governor  was  William  Franklin,  the  natural 
son  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  A  state  constitution 
was  adopted  in  1776,  and  throughout  the  revo- 
lution the  country  was  frequently  the  theatre  of 
war.  The  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  Mill- 
stone, Red  Bank,  and  Monmouth  were  fought  on 
its  soil.  The  first  legislature  met  at  Princeton 
in  Aug.  1776,  and  chose  William  Livingston 
governor.  The  federal  constitution  was  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  Dec.  18, 1787.  The  state 
capital  was  established  at  Trenton  in  1790. 
NEW  JERSEY,  College  or.    See  Pjzdtob- 

ton.  

NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH,  a  religious 
body  which  holds  the  doctrines  set  forth  in 
the  theological  works  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 
These  doctrines  teach  emphatically  the  oneness 
of  God  in  essence  and  in  person,  and  that  he  is  a 
Divine  Man.  All  life  is  of  love ;  and  God  alone 
has  life  in  and  of  himself.  He  is  essential  love, 
and  thus  essential  life.  All  other  beings  are 
recipients  of  life  from  him.  God  is  also  essen- 
tial wisdom ;  his  wisdom  being  the  form  and 
manifestation  of  his  love,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  operates.  All  the  works  of  creation 
have  relation  to  these  two  attributes,  or  to 
what  is  good  and  what  is  true.  Man,  being 
created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  has 
.two  faculties:  a  will  to  receive  and  be  affected 


by  the  divine  love,  and  an  understanding  to 
receive  and  be  enlightened  by  the  divine  wis- 
dom. In  the  heavens,  where  God  is  percepti- 
bly present,  the  proximate  divine  sphere  appears 
to  the  angels  as  a  sun,  from  which  there  is  i 
constant  emanation  of  spiritual  heat  and  light 
The  spiritual  heat  is,  in  its  essence,  love ;  and 
the  spiritual  light  is,  in  its  essence,  wisdom; 
and  the  hearts  of  the  angels  are  filled  with 
love,  and  their  understandings  illustrated  with 
truth,  at  the  same  time  that  their  bodies  are 
warmed  and  their  eyes  are  enlightened  by  the 
heat  and  light  of  the  spiritual  sun.  The  same 
influence  is  operating  on  men  in  the  natural 
world.  It  is  from  this  influence,  constantly 
exerted,  that  all  power  of  loving  and  willing, 
and  of  perceiving  and  thinking,  is  derived. — In 
the  primeval  state  of  man,  which  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  is  represented  by  the  term  Adam, 
the  divine  influence  was  received  into  the  will 
and  understanding  without  being  corrupted  or 
perverted  by  actual  or  hereditary  evil.  Divine  ^ 
truth  was  inscribed  directly  on  the  heart  The 
natural  objects  by  which  men  were  surrounded 
were  to  them  full  of  spiritual  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance, and  were  thus  a  source  of  constant  de- 
light and  instruction.  It  was  also  permitted  to 
them  to  be  consciously  present  in  the  spiritual 
world,  and  to  have  open  communication  with 
the  angels  of  heaven.  They  constantly  per- 
ceived and  acknowledged  that  all  their  love 
and  all  their  intelligence  or  wisdom  were  from 
the  one  only  source  of  love  and  wisdom.  But 
an  essential  part  of  their  nature  was  freedom ; 
and,  being  free,  they  had  the  power  of  averting 
themselves  from  the  only  source  of  genuine 
love  and  life.  This  aversion,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  fall  of  Adam,  took  place  more 
and  more  through  successive  generations,  till 
at  length  men  ceased  to  regard  God  as  the  only 
source  of  their  life,  and  imagined  that  they 
lived  of  and  from  themselves,  thus  making 
themselves  gods.  In  this  way  evil  was  intro- 
duced into  the  world,  and  has  been  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation;  for  the  spirit- 
ual part  of  the  ohild,  as  well  as  the  material 
is  derived  from  his  parents,  and  partakes  of 
their  quality ;  the  internal  being  from  the  father, 
which  by  conception  is  clothed  with  a  corre- 
sponding external  nature  from  the  mother.  The 
will  having  become  corrupted,  men  have  in- 
herited tendencies  to  all  the  evils  forbidden  in 
the  decalogue.  These  evils  become  sins  only 
when  they  are  indulged  and  committed ;  but 
they  must  be  seen  and  renounced  by  repent- 
ance, reformation,  and  regeneration,  before  a 
state  of  heavenly  life  and  happiness  can  he  at- 
tained.— When  mankind  had  thus  fallen,  the 
divine  love  prompted  and  the  divine  wisdom 
provided  the  means  of  their  redemption  and 
restoration.  It  was  foreseen  and  foretold  that 
Jehovah  would  come  into  the  world  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  AH  his 
providential  dealings  with  men  looked  to 
this  great  event,  which  in  the  fulness  of  time 
was  accomplished.    But,  in  order  to  see  the 
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necessity  of  the  advent  of  Jehovah  into  the 
world,  it  is  important  to  understand  the 
relation  between  the  spiritual  world  and  the 
natural  world,  and  something  of  the  condi- 
tion of  both  at  the  time  at  which  this  event 
took  place.  The  spiritual  world  exists  within 
the  natural,  as  the  soul  within  the  body.  There 
is  the  most  intimate  relation  and  connection  be- 
tween the  two.  Man,  as  to  his  soul,  is  a  spirit 
actually  existing  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  is 
most  closely  associated  with  the  inhabitants  of 
that  world.  Their  influence  is  as  necessary  for 
his  mind,  as  the  heat  and  light  and  surrounding 
atmosphere  are  for  his  body.  If  it  should  be 
wholly  withdrawn  from  him,  he  would  at  once 
be  deprived  of  his  spiritual  faculties,  and  in- 
deed of  life.  The  spiritual  world  consists  of 
the  heavens,  of  which  there  are  three,  one 
within,  or  one  higher  and  purer  than  the  other; 
of  the  hells,  of  which  there  are  also  three, 
standing  in  direct  opposition  to  the  heavens; 
%  and  of  an  intermediate  place  or  state  between 
the  heavens  and  the  hells,  called  by  Sweden- 
borg  "the  world  of  spirits,"  which  is  under- 
stood by  the  great  gulf  spoken  of  in  Luke  xvi. 
Of  the  three  heavens,  the  highest  is  called  by 
Swedenborg  heavenly  or  celestial ;  the  middle, 
spiritual;  and  the  lowest,  natural.  The  heav- 
enly heaven  is  governed  by  love,  and  essen- 
tially by  love  to  the  Lord;  the  spiritual  heaven 
by  truth,  which  manifests  itself  and  operates 
through  love  to  the  neighbor ;  in  the  natural 
heaven  these  loves  still  govern,  but  less  perfect- 
ly, and  in  a  very  subordinate  degree.  In  each 
of  the  heavens  and  in  each  of  the  hells,  as  well 
as  in  the  world  of  spirits,  there  are  innumerable 
societies,  each  society  consisting  of  those  who 
are  governed  by  the  same  ruling  love,  and  are 
drawn  and  held  together  by  a  similarity  of  in- 
terior life  and  character.  The  heavens  are 
founded  on  the  two  great  commandments  of 
love  to  God  and  the  neighbor.  All  the  angels, 
being  under  the  constant  influence  of  these 
loves,  constitute  a  kingdom  of  uses;  each  so- 
ciety and  each  individual  having  a  peculiar 
function  or  office  to  perform  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  rest;  and  all  working  together 
in  the  most  perfect  freedom,  and  with  affection 
and  delight,  in  harmonious  connection,  like  the 
different  organs  or  members  of  the  same  hu- 
man body.  They  thus  make  one  Greatest  Man, 
within  which  dwells  the  Lord  himself;  giving 
life  and  intelligence  to,  and  ruling  in  the  heart 
of  each  and  of  the  whole.  The  hells  are  the 
opposites  of  the  heavens ;  the  evil  spirits  of 
which  they  consist  being  under  the  influence 
of  the  loves  of  self  and  of  the  world,  which 
are  directly  opposed  to  the  love  of  God  and  the 
love  of  the  neighbor.  These  loves  are  essen- 
tially discordant  and  distracting  in  their  nature, 
and  tend  to  bring  those  in  whom  they  exist 
into  conflict  with  each  other,  and  to  produce 
results  directly  opposite  to  those  exhibited  in 
the  heavens.  Into  "  the  world  of  spirits"  all 
persons  first  enter  immediately  after  death.  It 
consists  of  those  who  have  passed  out  of  the 


natural  world  into  the  spiritual,  and  who  are 
not  yet  fully  prepared  either  for  heaven  or 
hell.  In  this  world  of  spirits  men  are  as  to 
their  spirits,  even  while  yet  alive  on  earth. 
Above  them  are  the  heavens ;  beneath  are 
the  hells;  and  about  them  on  all  aides  is  the 
world  of  spirits.  By  these  influences  above, 
beneath,  and  about  them,  men  are  held  in  equi- 
librium, and  thus  in  freedom  to  turn  either  in 
one  direction  or  the  other.  If  this  freedom 
should  be  lost  or  destroyed,  reformation  and 
regeneration  would  be  impossible.  At  the  time 
of  the  advent  of  the  Lord,  such  was  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  evil  in  the  world  of  spirits, 
that  this  equilibrium  was  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed,  and  human  freedom  lost  The  hells 
had,  as  it  were,  risen  up  out  of  their  proper 
places;  devils  were  taking  possession  of  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men ;  and  the  human  race 
was  threatened  with  impending  destruction. 
The  work  of  redemption  consisted  in  rolling 
back  this  tide  of  evil ;  in  casting  out  the  devils 
and  subjugating  the  hells;  and  thus  restoring 
and  preserving  human  freedom,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost.  By  this  means  it 
was  made  possible  for  all  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  and  to  attain  to  heavenly 
life  and  happiness. — It  is  important  here  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  divine  power  or 
omnipotence.  The  power  of  God  is  the  effect 
of  the  operation  of  the  divine  will  and  under- 
standing, or  of  the  divine  love  and  wisdom, 
and  must  of  course  be  limited  by  them  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  not  possible  for  God  to  do 
any  thing  which  is  opposed  to  his  own  nature, 
or  any  thing  which  is  not  good  and  wise. 
His  love  extends  to  all  created  beings,  even  to 
those  who  are  in  the  hells;  as  "he  maketh 
his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good." 
The  effect  of  his  government  over  evil  spirits 
is  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  and  to  make 
them  less  hurtful  to  each  other,  and  less  mis- 
erable than  they  would  be  otherwise.  To  re- 
store order,  therefore,  to  the  spiritual  world, 
he  must  adopt  the  method  which  his  own  di- 
vine love  would  prompt,  and  his  own  divine 
wisdom  provide.  The  wheat  must  be  separated 
from  the  tares  without  the  loss  of  the  least  por- 
tion of  it;  and  this  must  be  effected  without 
doing  violence  to  the  freedom  of  any.  For  this 
purpose,  Jehovah  clothed  himself  with  that 
part  of  human  nature  which  is  derived  from 
the  mother,  consisting  not  only  of  a  material 
body  but  also  of  the  external  parts  of  the  mind. 
The  everlasting  Father  could  not  be  tempted; 
but  the  assumed  humanity,  deriving  from  Mary 
tendencies  to  evil,  could  meet  evil  spirits  on  their 
own  plane;  was  subject  to  temptations;  and  as 
these  temptations  were  resisted,  the  divine  in- 
fluence and  power  were  brought  down  into 
that  region  where  their  presence  was  needed, 
in  order  to  remove  the  disorders  which  had 
arisen  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  to  restore  and 
preserve  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind.  Had 
the  essential  Divinity  descended  without  being 
thus  veiled  and  clothed,  it  would  have  been 
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like  a  consuming  fire,  both  to  the  evil  and  to 
the  good  who  were  still  connected  with  the 
evil.  All  evils  have  a  connection  and  relation- 
ship with  each  other,  as  well  as  all  evil  spirits; 
ana  in  the  evils  of  the  assumed  humanity  the 
indwelling  Divinity  could  meet,  resist,  and  sub- 
jugate all  the  hells.  At  the  same  time,  and 
by  the  same  means,  the  humanity  was  glorified, 
or  made  one  with  the  Father.  All  that  was 
derived  from  Mary  was  gradually  put  away,  so 
that  he  no  longer  acknowledged  her  as  his 
mother ;  and  its  place  was  supplied  by  the 
divine  life,  affections,  and  thoughts  which 
flowed  down  from  within.  At  first  there  was 
opposition  between  the  indwelling  Divinity 
and  the  external  humanity.  The  will  of  the 
latter  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  the 
former,  but  opposed  to  it.  The  assumed  human- 
ity was  the  seat  of  the  most  grievous  trials  and 
temptations.  To  this  the  words  apply :  u  I  seek 
not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  me."  It  was  necessary  that  it 
should  give  up  its  own  peculiar  life ;  and  as  soon 
and  as  fast  as  this  was  done,  it  was  brought  into 
harmony  and  union  with  the  Father  within.  In 
this  way  the  humanity  was  glorified,  or  made 
divine,  and  thus  became  a  perfect  medium  of 
the  essential  Divinity.  This  work  was  going  on 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  sojourn  of  the 
Lord  on  the  earth.  The  last  and  mostgrievous 
temptation  was  that  on  the  cross.  The  work 
was  then  finished,  or  nearly  so ;  for  the  union  of 
the  Divinity  with  the  humanity  was  not  perfect 
till  the  final  ascension.  That  which  to  the 
external  observer  appeared  to  be  death,  was 
really  the  lifting  up  of  the  humanity,  and  the 
uniting  of  it  more  fully  with  the  Father,  that 
it  mignt  draw  all  men  unto  itself.  Even  the 
material  body  was  gradually  changed  into  a 
divine  natural  body.  Nothing  of  it  remained 
in  the  sepulchre ;  and  after  the  resurrection  it 
was  no  longer  subject  to  the  laws  of  matter, 
but  was  present  with  the  disciples,  the  doors 
being  shut  As  the  humanity  was  made  divine, 
all  power  was  given  to  it  in  heaven  and  on 
earth ;  for  it  is  in  and  through  the  glorified 
humanity  alone  that  the  divine  love  and  wis- 
dom operate. — By  assuming  humanity,  and 
glorifying  it,  Jehovah  not  only  subjugated  the 
hells,  and  thus  performed  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, but  restored  order  to  the  heavens;  for 
the  angels  are  not  good  and  wise  of  themselves, 
but  are  only  recipients  of  love  and  wisdom 
from  him.  They  are  not  perfectly  pure  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  evil  influences,  but  are 
better  than  men  because  they  are  more  humble, 
and  more  willing  to  acknowledge  the  source 
of  their  goodness.  In  removing  the  evils 
from  his  humanity,  the  Lord  at  the  same  time 
made  the  heavens  more  receptive  of  his  spirit. 
The  influence  of  the  work  of  redemption,  there- 
fore, extended  not  only  to  men,  but  to  angels  ; 
and  by  bringing  down  his  divine  life  into  the 
lowest  plane,  even  to  the  ultimates  of  the  natu- 
ral world,  and  putting  on  the  divine  natural  or 
Divine  Humanity,  Jehovah  clothed  himself  with 


power  to  hold  the  hells  in  subjection  for  ever. 
By  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  he  was 
able  to  reach  and  affect  the  minds  of  men  with 
a  new  influence  and  power ;  agreeably  to  the 
words :  "  The  Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet,  because 
that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified ;"  and  after  the 
resurrection  "he  breathed  on  his  disciples,  and 
saith  unto  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit." 
He  also  made  himself  visible,  and  thus  became 
a  distinct  object  of  thought  and  affection ;  that 
by  loving  him  and  being  conjoined  to  him, 
men  might  have  eternal  life  and  happiness. 
The  infinite  Father,  in  himself  invisible  and  in- 
accessible, thus  became  "Immanuel,  God  with 
us."  The  Holy  Spirit  is  an  emanation  of  love 
and  wisdom  from  the  Divine  Humanity,  like 
heat  and  light  from  the  sun.  The  essential 
Divinity,  the  Divine  Humanity,  and  the  Divine 
Proceeding — Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit — 
like  soul,  body,  and  operation  in  man,  consti- 
tute the  one  triune  God. — Such  is  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  New  Church  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion. The  accomplishment  of  this  work  has 
rendered  it  possible  for  all  men  to  be  saved ; 
but  their  salvation  cannot  be  effected  without 
cooperation  on  their  part.  There  is  in  the  spirit 
of  every  person  an  internal  man  and  an  external 
man,  or  a  spiritual  mind  and  a  natural  mind.  At 
birth,  the  infant  has  no  distinct  thoughts  or 
affections.  He  first  acquires  the  use  of  his 
senses,  which  is  in  itself  a  great  work.  The 
external,  sensuous  parts  of  the  mind  are  next 
opened;  and  he  gradually  attains  the  power 
of  willing  and  thinking.  It  is  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  higher  faculties  are  developed.  These 
are  at  first  concealed  from  his  view ;  and  in 
this  we  have  an  image  of  the  state  of  the  Lord 
during  infancy,  when  the  Father  was  deep 
within,  and  (perhaps)  not  at  first  distinctly  re- 
cognized by  the  assumed  humanity.  During 
this  period  of  infancy  and  childhood  man  is 
kept  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  others,  es- 
pecially his  parents,  and  is  guarded  by  angels 
whose  province  it  is  to  cherish  and  preserve  all 
innocent  and  kindly  feelings  and  thoughts. 
This  period  of  long  dependence  upon  others, 
which  distinguishes  man  from  all  the  animal 
creation,  is  of  divine  providence,  that  he  may  be 
thereby  prepared  to  feel  and  acknowledge  his 
entire  dependence  on  his  heavenly  Father; 
which  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  eternal 
life  and  happiness.  The  hereditary  evil  ten- 
dencies of  nis  nature  are  at  first  in  a  great 
measure  quiescent,  but  are  permitted  gradually 
to  appear,  as  he  is  able,  if  he  is  faithful  to  Ins 
duty,  to  resist  them  and  put  them  away.  The 
natural  mind  is  developed  by  things  pertaining 
to  this  world,  including  the  arts  and  sciences, 
languages,  history,  &c.  If  the  development 
goes  no  further  than  the  natural  mind,  the  ra- 
tional faculty  must  be  narrow  in  its  views, 
liable  to  be  warped  by  evil  desires,  and,  want- 
ing that  interior  illumination  which  can  come 
only  from  above  and  within,  comparatively 
blind,  and  constantly  exposed  to  false  conclu- 
sions and  inferences.    The  spiritual  mind  is 
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opened  only  with  those  who  shun  evils  as  sins 
against  God;  with  others  it  remains  closed. 
As  this  mind  is  opened  by  fthnnnfag  evils  as 
sins,  there  is  given  an  affection  of  spiritual 
truth,  and  with  the  affection  an  internal  per- 
ception of  what  is  true.  The  truth  is  then  re- 
ceived rationally  and  in  freedom.  The  evi- 
dence of  miracles  is  not  only  not  required,  bnt 
would  be  injurious ;  because  the  external  mind 
would  thereby  be  compelled  to  admit  that  for 
which  the  internal  affections  were  not  pre- 
pared; whereas  the  truth  can  be  fruitful  in 
good  works,  and  subserve  its  highest  use, 
only  when  it  is  implanted,  in  freedom,  in  the 
heart  and  life.  As  the  spiritual  mind  is  open- 
ed, it  is  capable  of  discerning  spiritual  truths, 
as  the  natural  mind  discerns  natural  truths. 
The  work  of  regeneration  consists  in  bringing 
the  external,  natural  man  into  subjection  to 
and  correspondence  with  the  internal,  spiritual 
man.  It  is  an  image  of  the  glorification  of  the 
humanity  of  the  Lord.  He  stands  at  the  door 
of  the  mind  of  every  one  and  knocks;  but  he 
cannot  enter  unless  the  person  first  opens  the 
door,  by  removing  the  evils  of  the  external  man, 
which  is  done  only  by  shunning  them  as  sins 
against  God.  If  they  are  shunned  for  any  other 
reason,  they  are  not  removed.  A  person  may 
abstain  from  committing  evils  on  other  grounds, 
as  for  instance  from  a  regard  to  his  own  reputa- 
tion ;  but  in  this  case  the  disposition  to  commit 
them  will  remain.  The  evil  must  be  shunned 
not  only  in  the  act,  but  in  the  thought  and  affec- 
tion ;  for  therein  is  its  seat  and  origin.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  "  none  is  good  save 
one,  God ;"  that  he  alone  is  able  of  himself  to 
resist  evil;  that  all  the  power  of  angels  and 
men  is  derived  from  him;  and  that  evils  should 
be  shunned  as  of  ourselves,  but  with  the  con- 
stant acknowledgment  that  the  ability  to  shun 
them  is  derived  from  him  alone.  If  this  is 
done,  and  they  are  put  away  internally  as  well 
as  externally,  then,  as  the  evil  affections  are  re- 
moved from  the  mind,  the  Lord  will  be  pres- 
ent, and  communicate  the  opposite  good  affec- 
tions in  their  place.  He  glorified  his  humanity 
in  order  that  he  might  perform  a  similar  work 
in  man ;  and  in  proportion  as  any  one  follows 
him  in  the  regeneration,  he  will  be  the  better 
able  to  understand  the  process  of  the  Lord's 
glorification,  for  he  will  have  an  image  of  it  in 
himself. — The  internal  or  spiritual,  and  the  ex- 
ternal or  natural  mind  have  been  mentioned ; 
but,  strictly  speaking,  there  are  three  degrees 
in  the  human  mind,  the  one  within  or  above 
the  other.  These  are  called  the  heavenly,  the 
spiritual,  and  the  natural,  corresponding  to  the 
three  heavens  above  described.  With  all  other 
animals,  the  two  higher  degrees  are  wanting ; 
they  are  therefore  incapable  of  having  human 
affections  and  thoughts;  they  have  not  in 
their  nature  the  possibility  of  thinking  of  and 
loving  the  Lord,  and  thus  being  conjoined  to 
him ;  and  therefore  they  do  not  live  to  eterni- 
ty. Degrees,  as  understood  in  the  New  Church, 
are  of  two  kinds,  and  are  called  continuous  and 


discrete.  Continuous  decrees  are  degrees  of 
more  or  less  in  the  same  thing,  like  the  degrees 
of  density  in  the  atmosphere,  or  of  light  and 
heat  from  morning  to  evening.  Discrete  de- 
grees exist  between  things  internal  and  things 
external;  which  so  differ  in  their  nature,  that 
the  one  cannot  by  any  possibility  become  the 
other.  Thus  the  soul  and  the  body  differ  by 
discrete  degrees.  Matter  may  be  more  or  less 
refined,  but  by  no  possible  sublimation  can  it 
be  made  spirit.  Between  the  internal  and  the 
external,  in  things  separated  from  each  other 
by  discrete  degrees,  there  is  the  relation  of 
correspondence;  and  communication  between 
them  exists  by  the  influx  of  the  former  into 
the  latter.  The  relation  is  similar  to  that  of 
cause  and  effect.  Thus  the  body  corresponds 
to  the  spirit ;  and  the  spirit  communicates  with 
and  actuates  the  body,  to  which  it  corresponds, 
by  influx.  So  also  with  the  parts  of  the  body. 
The  eye  corresponds  to  the  understanding; 
and  the  action  of  the  understanding  into  the 
eye,  which  causes  vision,  is  influx.  The  heart 
corresponds  to  the  will ;  and  the  involuntary 
action  of  the  will  into  the  heart,  which  causes 
its  pulsations,  is  influx.  The  three  heavens,  as 
also  the  three  planes  or  provinces  of  the  human 
mind,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  discrete 
degrees ;  and  the  relation  and  connection  be- 
tween them  is  by  the  influx  of  the  higher  into 
the  lower,  which  takes  place  because  between 
them  there  is  correspondence.  The  natural 
world  is  separated  from  the  spiritual  by  dis- 
crete degrees.  All  things  of  the  former  have 
their  prototypes  in  the  latter,  to  which  they 
correspond;  and  the  relation  and  connection 
between  them  is  by  influx.  All  animal. and 
vegetable  life  depends  upon  this  influx  from 
the  spiritual  world.  At  the  same  time,  the 
natural  world  with  its  inhabitants  is  necessary 
for  the  spiritual  world  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
serves  as  a  foundation  on  which  they  rest  Thus 
there  is  the  most  intimate  relation  and  mutual 
dependence  between  them. — The  same  law  of 
correspondence  explains  the  Sacred  Scripture. 
It  is  a  divine  work,  and  is  written  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  in  which  the  world  is  created 
— according  to  the  correspondence  of  natural 
things  with  spiritual  It  has  a  spiritual  sense 
throughout  within  the  literal,  as  the  spiritual 
world  exists  within  and  animates  the  natural 
world,  and  as  the  soul  exists  within  and  ani- 
mates the  body.  This  spiritual  sense  does  not 
relate  to  things  pertaining  to  the  natural  world, 
but  wholly  to  those  which  are  spiritual ;  thus, 
to  regeneration,  to  redemption,  and  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  humanity  of  the  Lord.  The  re- 
corded events  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
were  providentially  ordered  for  this  purpose; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  letter, 
the  spiritual  sense  flows  on  in  a  harmonious 
and  consistent  series,  being  represented  by  the 
coat  which  "  was  without  seam,  woven  from 
the  top  throughout ;"  while  the  literal  sense, 
like  the  outer  garment  of  our  Lord,  may  be 
torn  into  pieces,  and  distributed  among  men, 
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aa  they  choose  one  or  the  other  fragment 
There  is  also  in  the  Word  a  sense  still  more 
interior  than  the  spiritual;  it  is  called  the 
heavenly.  It  cannot  he  easily  unfolded,  not 
being  so  much  the  subject  of  thought  as  of  af- 
fection. .  These  three  senses  answer  to  the  three 
degrees  in  the  human  mind.  The  Sacred 
Scripture  exists  in  the  heavens,  and  is  the  in- 
exhaustible source  of  wisdom  to  the  angels. 
In  its  first  origin  it  is  altogether  divine ;  and  as 
it  descends  through  the  heavens,  it  is  under- 
stood by  the  heavenly  angels  in  the  heavenly 
sense,  and  by  those  who  are  spiritual  in  the 
spiritual  sense.  The  literal  sense  contains  the 
other  senses,  and  is  the  foundation  on  which 
they  rest ;  as  the  natural  degree  of  the  mind 
contains  the  spiritual  and  celestial,  or  as  the 
body  contains  the  soul.  The  Word  is  thus 
divinely  inspired  and  holy  throughout.  Its 
inspiration  is  a  present  reality.  The  devout 
reader  is  brought  into  immediate  and  direct 
connection  with  the  angels,  although  uncon- 
scious of  their  presence ;  and  these  angels  are 
in  the  perception  of  the  interior  senses,  which 
oommunioate  with  the  literal  by  influx  and 
correspondence ;  and  within  the  whole  is  the 
divine  influence  imparting  love  and  light  both 
to  angels  and  men.  The  Sacred  Scripture  dif- 
fers from  all  other  books,  as  what  is  divine 
and  infinite  differs  from  what  is  human  and 
finite,  and  as  the  Lord  differs  from  all  men. 
It  is  called  a  testament  or  covenant,  because  it 
brings  those  who  truly  keep  the  command- 
ments, by  shunning  the  evils  therein  forbidden 
as  sins  against  God,  into  communion  and  in- 
terior union  with  him.  It  is  thus  the  divinely 
appointed  means  by  which  men  are  conjoined 
to  the  Lord,  and  consociated  with  the  angels. 
Without  this  provision,  the  human  race  would 
perish. — All  knowledge  of  God,  of  spiritual 
things,  and  of  a  future  state  of  existence,  is 
derived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  reve- 
lation. The  various  forms  of  idolatry,  wher- 
ever they  are  found,  are  the  perversions  of 
what  was  once  true  and  pure  religion.  The 
external  objects,  which  were  originally  prized 
because  they  brought  to  mind  the  internal 
things  to  which  they  corresponded,  became, 
when  all  affection  for  and  knowledge  of  what 
is  spiritual  was  lost,  objects  of  worship.  Thus 
the  sun,  whioh  represents  the  Lord,  and  whioh 
at  first  only  reminded  men  of  his  glory  and  his 
goodness,  was  at  length  itself  worshipped  by 
those  who  ceased  to  raise  their  thoughts  above 
their  senses.  There  was  a  written  revelation 
previous  to  that  given  to  the  Israelites.  The 
"  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah"  spoken  of  in 
Numbers,  and  the  "  Book  of  Jasher"  referred  to 
in  Joshua  and  Samuel,  were  parts  of  this  Word. 
From  this  also  Moses  copied  the  first  chapters 
of  Genesis,  including  the  account  of  the  crea- 
tion, of  the  flood,  &c. ;  whioh,  though  written 
in  the  historical  style,  are  not  true  in  the  lit- 
eral sense.  Adam,  Seth,  Enoch,  Noah,  Ham, 
Shem,  Japheth,  &c.,  did  not  exist  as  individuals, 
but  signify  respectively  churches,  or  states  of 


mankind  or  of  religious  belief.  True  history 
begins  with  the  generations  of  Terah,  the  father 
of  Abraham,  in  the  11th  chapter  of  Genesis. 
Some  of  the  books  generally  supposed  to  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  have  not 
the  internal  sense  in  a  connected  series,  and  are 
not  inspired  according  to  the  meaning  of  in- 
spiration in  the  New  Church.  The  estimation 
in  which  these  books  are  held  by  this  church 
does  not  vary  materially  from  that  with  which 
they  are  regarded  by  others ;  but  the  value  and 
importance  which  it  attaches  to  those  which 
are  inspired  is  so  far  beyond  any  thing  that  the 
world  has  hitherto  imagined,  that  these  are  re- 
garded as  comparatively  of  much  less  import- 
ance. The  books  which  constitute  the  inspired 
Word,  in  the  sense  just  mentioned,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: in  the  Old  Testament,  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua, 
Judges,  1st  and  2d  Samuel,  1st  and  2d  Kings, 
the  Psalms,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea*Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah, 
Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malaohi;  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Book  of 
Revelation! — The  divine  providence  is  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  divine  love  and  the  divine  wis- 
dom of  the  Lord,  and  is  in  all  things,  even  the 
most  minute  and  particular.  It  always  looks 
beyond  things  temporal  and  finite,  and  regards 
the  salvation  and  eternal  welfare  of  man.  Its 
great  end  is  a  heaven  from  the  human  race. 
For  this  purpose  man  was  created  by  God  into 
his  own  image  and  likeness,  capable  of  receiving 
his  love  and  wisdom  freely  and  rationally,  with 
an  acknowledgment  of  him  from  whom  they 
proceed.  No  finite  created  being  can  be  more 
than  this,  though  the  human  and  angelic  mind 
is  capable  of  being  enlarged  and  perfected  to 
eternity.  All  angels  are  men  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  their  existence.  There  is  not  an  an- 
gel in  the  heavens,  nor  an  evil  spirit  in  the 
hells,  who  did  not  commence  his  existence  in 
this  or  in  some  other  natural  world ;  and  there 
is  no  human  being  who  is  not  already,  or  will 
not  become,  either  an  angel  in  heaven  or  an 
evil  spirit  in  hell.  The  natural  world  is  design- 
ed to  be  the  seminary  of  heaven.  After  death, 
the  real  man  continues  to  live  on  as  before.  He 
has  lost  nothing  but  the  material  body,  which 
derived  all  the  vitality  it  at  any  time  possessed 
from  the  spirit.  Death,  or  the  withdrawal  of 
the  spiritual  from  the  material  part,  is  not  an 
instantaneous  or  very  sudden  process.  It  is 
usually  fully  accomplished  on  the  third  day 
after  respiration  ceases.  The  man  then  lives 
only  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  is  in  all  respects 
the  same  as  he  was  before  death;  except  that 
he  is  clothed  with  a  spiritual  body  instead  of 
a  material  one,  which  is  adapted  to  the  world 
in  which  he  now  lives,  as  the  material  one 
was  to  this.  He  has  the  same  affections  and 
thoughts  and  capacities  as  before.  Nothing  of 
his  life  in  the  world  is  lost  or  forgotten,  but 
all  is  laid  up  in  his  interior  memory.  He  sees, 
hears,  and  handles  things  in  that  world,  as  he 
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formerly  did  the  things  of  this  world.  He  is 
snrrottnded  by  objects  similar  in  appearance 
to  those  which  he  has  left  behind  him ;  and 
they  are  altogether  real  and  substantial,  though 
not  material.  But  he  has  passed  into  a  world 
of  substantial  realities,  in  which  the  laws  of 
time  and  space  differ  greatly  from  those  in  this 
world.  Spiritual  distance  is  caused  by  dissim- 
ilarity in  the  life  and  affections ;  and  the  suc- 
cessive changes  in  them  produce  the  appearance 
of  longer  or  shorter  duration.  Time  and  space 
are  no  longer  masters,  but  servants;  being  ap- 
pearances produced  by  the  internal  state  of  the 
angels  and  spirits,  and  subject  only  to  spiritual 
laws.  All  things  in  that  world  exist  in  rela- 
tion to  the  spiritual  sun,  as  all  things  in  this 
exist  in  relation  to  the  natural  sun.  As  it  is 
with  time  and  space,  so  it  is  with  all  the  ex- 
ternal objects  by  which  the  angels  and  spirits 
are  surrounded.  These  correspond  to  their 
interior  life  and  affections,  and  depend  upon 
them.  The  imagination  of  man  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  beauties  of  paradise ;  but  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  exists  around  the  angels,  be- 
cause it  exists  within  them.  It  is  not  a  place 
into  which  any  one  may  be  permitted  to  enter 
in  an  arbitrary  manner.  He  cannot  be  in 
heaven  externally  without  being  there  inter- 
nally, or  without  having  heaven  in  himself. 
When  any  person  dies,  and  is  raised  up  in  the 
spiritual  world,  he  is  received  by  the  angels 
with  the  most  tender  love.  They  perceive  his 
real  state  and  character,  and  are  ready  to  in- 
struct him  in  heavenly  things  so  far  as  he  is 
willing  to  be  so  instructed,  and  are  glad  to  do 
him  all  the  good  in  their  power.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  hu- 
man race  die  during  the  period  of  infancy  and 
childhood.  All  these  are  saved ;  for  they  have 
not  confirmed  themselves  in  evil,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  being  so  instructed  and  educated  by  the 
angels,  that  they  maybe  prepared  for  heavenly 
life  and  happiness.  As  they  are  so  led,  and  their 
hereditary  evils  are  subdued  and  removed,  they 
grow  to  maturity  in  stature,  as  in  goodness  and 
wisdom,  and  at  length  become  angels.  There 
are  places  of  instruction  for  this  purpose  in 
the  "  world  of  spirits."  Those  who  die  at  ma- 
ture age  are  Judged  according  to  their  works. 
The  intentions  and  the  acts  of  a  person  are 
inscribed  on  his  interior  memory.  This  is  the 
book  of  his  life.  After  death  all  power  of  dis- 
simulation is  taken  away;  and  this  book  is 
opened,  and  he  is  judged  according  to  the  things 
therein  written.  If  he  is  internally  good,  hav- 
ing acted  from  a  love  of  the  Lord  and  the 
neighbor,  whatever  exists  in  the  external  parts 
of  his  mind  which  does  not  agree  with  his  real 
character  is  put  away,  and  he  is  prepared  for 
heaven.  If  he  is  internally  evil,  having  con- 
firmed himself  in  the  love  of  self  and  the  world 
as  his  ruling  principle  of  action,  all  his  seeming 
goodness  is  removed  by  the  current  of  his  own 
affections;  and  of  his  own  choice  he  seeks  the 
company  of  those  who  are  in  a  state  similar  to 
his  own,  and  finds  them  in  the  hells.    As  the 


tree  fells,  so  it  lies.  The  inmost  state  of  his 
life,  or  his  ruling  principles,  can  never  be 
changed,  however  their  manifestation  may  be 
controlled  or  suppressed  through  punishment 
or  the  fear  of  it,  or  by  other  similar  means. — 
It  was  said  that  the  earth  was  designed  to  be 
the  seminary  of  heaven.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  end,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that 
men  should  be  born,  but  that  they  should  be 
so  constituted  and  so  circumstanced,  that  the 
great  purpose  of  their  existence  may  be  attain- 
ed. For  this  end  the  marriage  of  one  man 
with  one  woman  is  of  divine  order  and  appoint- 
ment It  has  its  origin  in  the  two  constituents 
of  the  divine  nature,  love  and  wisdom ;  and  the 
male  and  female  minds  are  so  formed  as  to  be 
the  counterparts  of  each  other,  and,  when  united 
by  true  oonjtfgial  love,  to  constitute  one  mind. 
They  can  be  so  united  only  when  the  spiritual 
mind  is  opened.  *  They  are  then  conjoined  to 
the  Lord  by  the  reception  and  acknowledgment 
of  his  influence,  and  by  a  life  according  to  his 
commandments ;  for  he  is  the  Bridegroom,  and 
the  church  is  the  Bride;  and  true  conjugial 
love  descends  from  this  heavenly  marriage. 
The  distinction  between  the  sexes,  having  its 
origin  in  the  mind,  must  continue  to  eternity. 
The  husband  partakes  more  of  the  intellectual 
character,  and  the  wife  more  of  the  affectional ; 
and  by  true  marriage  the  love  of  himself  and 
of  his  own  intelligence  is  taken  out  of  the  man, 
where  it  is  evil,  and  shows  itself  in  pride  or 
vanity,  and  is  transferred  to  the  wife,  where  it 
is  pood  and  useful.  The  married  partners,  not 
being  divided  in  their  affections,  and  never  for- 
getting or  losing  their  love  for  each  other,  will 
feel  and  think  chastely  and  purely,  and  mutu- 
ally aid  each  other  in  the  work  of  regenera- 
tion and  the  uses  of  life.  Their  love  of  their 
children  will  partake  of  the  quality  of  their 
love  of  each  other,  and  will  continually  regard 
and  seek  their  spiritual  good  and  happiness. 
Such  love  is  now  extremely  rare ;  but  it  once 
prevailed  on  the  earth,  and  it  is  the  constant 
effort  of  Divine  Providence  to  restore  it  Aa 
it  is  restored,  the  hereditary  evils  which  have 
been  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion will  be  gradually  softened  and  extirpated. 
The  angels  live  thus  united,  husband  and  wife, 
in  perpetual  youth,  innocence,  and  peace;  find- 
ing their  delight  and  happiness  in  tne  perform- 
ance of  useful  works,  each  fulfilling  the  func- 
tions for  which  he  is  specially  adapted.  As 
has  been  said,  it  is  the  order  of  Providence 
that  they  should  commence  their  existence  in 
some  material  world,  and  marriages  in  the 
heavens  are  without  prolification,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  children.  But,  being  founded  on 
the  union  of  love  and  wisdom,  or  goodness  and 
truth,  a  continual  increase  of  love  and  wisdom 
flows  from  this  union  as  its  legitimate  offspring. 
In  the  language  of  Swedenborg  ("  Apocalypse 
Explained,"  No.  998):  "That  love  truly  con- 
jugial contains  in  itself  so  many  ineffable  de- 
lights that  they  exceed  number  and  expression, 
may  also  be  evident  from  this,  that  that  love 
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is  the  fundamental  love  of  all  heavenly  and 
spiritual  loves,  since  by  it  man  becomes  love ; 
for  from  it  spouse  loves  spouse,  as  good  loves 
truth  and  truth  loves  good ;  thus,  representa- 
tively, as  the  Lord  loves  heaven  and  the  church ; 
such  love  cannot  exist  but  by  marriage,  in 
which  the  man  is  truth  and  the  wife  good. 
When  man  has  become  such  love  by  marriage, 
then  also  he  is  in  love  to  the  Lord,  and  in  love 
toward  the  neighbor ;  consequently  in  the  love 
of  all  good,  and  in  the  love  of  all  truth.  For, 
from  man  as  love,  nothing  but  loves  of  every 
kind  can  proceed ;  hence  it  is  that  conjngiaL 
love  is  the  fundamental  love  of  all  the  loves  of 
heaven.  Now  because  it  is  the  fundamental 
love  of  all  the  loves  of  heaven,  it  is  also  the 
foundation  of  all  the  delights  and  joys  of  hea- 
ven ;  for  all  delight  and  joy  is  of  love.  It  fol- 
lows that  heavenly  joys,  in  their  order  and  in 
their  degrees,  derive  their  origins  and  causes 
from  conjugial  love.  From  the  felicities  of  mar- 
riage it  may  be  concluded  as  to  the  infelicities 
of  adulteries ;  namely,  that  the  love  of  adultery 
is  the  fundamental  love  of  all  infernal  loves, 
which  in  themselves  are  not  loves  but  hatreds ; 
consequently  that  it  is  the  love  of  adultery 
from  which  flow  forth  hatreds  of  every  kind, 
as  well  against  God  as  against  the  neighbor ; 
in  general,  against  all  the  good  and  truth  of 
heaven  and  of  the  church.  Hence  to  it  belong 
all  infelicities;  for  from  adulteries  man  be- 
comes a  form  of  hell,  and  from  the  love  of 
them  he  becomes  an  image  of  the  devil." — An- 
other essential  means  by  which  the  great  end 
of  creation,  a  heaven  from  the  human  race,  is 
effected,  is  the  ohurch.  The  church  is  designed 
to  be  the  gate  of  heaven.  It  is  the  foundation 
on  which  the  heavens  rest;  and  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  always  be  an  unbroken  con- 
nection between  them.  Without  this  the  hu- 
man race  would  perish.  It  has  been  said  that 
conjunction  with  the  Lord  and  consociation 
with  the  angels  is  effected  by  means  of  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures.  But  for  this  end  it  is  necessa- 
ry that  there  should  be  a  church  by  which  the 
Lord  is  acknowledged,  and  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures received  and  understood.  Hence  there 
has  always  been  a  church  on  the  earth.  "  The 
angelic  heaven  cannot  be  separated  from  man- 
kind, nor  mankind  from  the  angelic  heaven ; 
wherefore  it  is  provided  by  the  Lord  that  both 
the  angelic  heaven  and  mankind  mutually  as- 
sist and  support  each  other."  The  church  is 
to  the  rest  of  the  human  race  what  the  heart 
and  lungs  are  to  the  body.  There  have  been 
four  churches,  or  dispensations,  on  the  earth, 
which  were  entirely  distinct  in  their  character 
from  each  other.  As  one  has  gradually  de- 
clined till  it  finally  became  extinct  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  charity  and  faith,  another, 
distinct  in  its  character,  has  been  raised  up  to 
take  its  place.  At  the  end  of  every  church 
there  has  been  a  general  judgment  in  the  spir- 
itual world,  of  those  who  have  lived  during 
that  dispensation ;  and  a  new  heaven  has  been 
formed  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  a  new 


ohurch.  At  that  time  vast  multitudes  lucre 
been  collected  together  in  the  world  of  spirits, 
consisting  of  those  who  have  died  during  the 
existence  of  the  ohurch  which  has  come  to  an 
end,  and  who  are  of  such  a  character  that  the 
good  could  not  be  separated  in  freedom  from 
the  evil  till  the  final  consummation.  It  should 
be  understood,  however,  that  all  who  had  died 
in  infancy  and  childhood  during  this  period 
were  already  in  the  heavens,  as  well  as  many 
others  whose  lives  on  earth  had  prepared  them 
for  the  society  of  angels.  The  consummation 
of  the  first  or  most  ancient  ohurch  is  symboli- 
cally described  in  Genesis  by  the  flood;  at 
which  time  a  judgment  was  accomplished,  and 
the  next  succeeding  church  established,  which 
is  called  the  ancient  church.  Under  the  Is- 
raelitish  dispensation,  which  was  the  closing 
period  of  the  ancient  church,  conjunction 
with  the  heavens  was  not  effected  by  the 
reception  of  what  is  good  and  true  into  the 
heart  and  life,  but  by  means  of  outward  ob- 
servances which  represented  things  internal 
and  spiritual.  When  the  Lord  was  on  the 
earth,  a  second  general  judgment  was  accom- 
plished in  the  spiritual  world,  and  the  first 
Christian  church  established.  This  church 
continued  till  the  year  1757,  during  which  year 
the  last  general  judgment  was  accomplished 
also  in  the  spiritual  world  on  those  who  had 
lived  during  that  dispensation,  and  the  New 
Jerusalem  church  was  formed.  The  two  es- 
sentials of  this  church  are  the  acknowledgment 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  God  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  that  there  is  conjunction 
with  him  by  a  life  according  to  the  precepts  of 
the  decalogue.  The  New  Jerusalem,  being  the 
last  and  crowning  dispensation,  founded  on  the 
revelation  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  which  is  an  infinite  and  exhaustless 
source  of  divine  truth,  will  not  come  to  an  end. 
It  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  the  Lord  for  ages  of  ages.  There 
will  consequently  be  no  other  general  judgment 
All  who  die  are  judged  soon  after  passing  into 
the  spiritual  world ;  and  none  now  remain  in 
the  "  world  of  spirits"  for  a  longer  period  than 
80  years.  The  wonderful  changes,  revolutions, 
and  improvements  that  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  last  century,  and  make  this  period  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  world's  history,  are  the 
fruits  of  the  last  judgment;  by  means  of  which 
the  minds  of  men  were  liberated  from  spiritual 
bondage,  and  opened  to  new,  stronger,  and 
higher  influences.  The  revelation  of  the  spir- 
itual sense  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  signified 
by  the  coming  of  the  Lord  "  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  with  power  and  great  glory."  By  clouds 
is  there  denoted  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word. 
The  spiritual  sense  of  the  Apocalypse  or  Book 
of  Revelation  relates  particularly  to  the  con- 
summation  of  the  Christian  church,  to  the  last 
judgment,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  church,'  which  is  called 
the  New  Jerusalem.  This  is  distinct  from  the 
first  Christian  church,  as  the  first  Christian  was 
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distract  from  that  which  preceded  it.  In  the 
language  of  Swedenborg:  "This  second  coming 
of  the  Lord  is  effected  by  means  of  a  man,  be- 
fore whom  he  has  manifested  himself  in  person, 
and  whom  he  has  filled  with  his  spirit,  to  teach 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Ohnrch  through  the 
Word  from  him.  That  the  Lord  has  manifest- 
ed himself  before  me,  his  servant,  and  sent  me 
on  this  office,  and  that,  after  this,  he  opened 
the  sight  of  my  spirit,  and  thus  let  me  into  the 
spiritual  world,  and  gave  me  to  see  the  heavens 
and  the  hells,  and  also  to  speak  with  angels 
and  spirits,  and  this  now  continually  for  many 
years,  I  testify  in  truth ;  and  also,  that  from 
the  first  day  of  that  call,  I  have  not  received 
any  thing  which  pertains  to  the  doctrines  of 
that  church  from  any  angel,  but  from  the  Lord 
alone  while  I  read  the  Word." — In  the  early 
period  of  the  human  race,  represented  by  the 
term  Adam,  men  were  permitted  to  enjoy  open 
communication  with  the  spiritual  world,  and  to 
converse  with  the  angels  of  heaven.  But  after 
the  mind  of  man  became  perverted  and  cor- 
rupted, if  this  intercourse  had  been  allowed  to 
continue,  it  would  have  been  attended  with 
great  spiritual  danger  and  harm,  threatening 
even  the  extinction  of  the  race.  It  was  there- 
fore of  divine  providence  that  this  communica- 
tion should  cease,  and  a  thick  veil  be  drawn 
between  the  spiritual  world  and  the  natural ; 
so  that  a  knowledge  of  even  the  existence  of 
the  former,  and  of  its  realities,  should  be  alto- 
gether obscured,  and  in  a  very  great  measure 
lost.  The  spiritual  senses  of  the  prophets, 
however,  were  opened ;  for  which  reason  they 
were  called  seers.  This  was  to  the  intent  that 
they  might  be  able  to  write  the  books  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures*  which  consist  in  good 
part  of  things  heard  and  seen  in  the  spiritual 
world,  which  they  were  commanded  to  record. 
The  spiritual  senses  of  Swedenborg  were 
opened,  that  he  might  thereby  be  enabled  to 
understand  and  disclose  the  laws  by  which  the 
Scriptures  were  written,  and  reveal  their  spir- 
itual sense,  and  thus  be  the  means  through 
whom  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  was 
effected.  But  all  attempts  to  have  open  com- 
munication with  departed  spirits,  by  magic, 
witchcraft,  or  necromancy,  are  repeatedly  and 
emphatically  prohibited  in  the  Old  Testament. 
These  prohibitions  still  remain ;  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  spiritism,  •  so  far  as  they  are  real, 
come  under  these  prohibitions,  and  are  disor- 
derly and  dangerous.  Visions  have  doubtless 
been  occasionally  granted  in  the  different  ages 
of  the  world ;  but,  when  orderly  and  useful, 
they  have  not  been  sought  for,  but  have  been 
freely  given  by  the  providence  of  the  Lord. 
Swedenborg  was,  of  all  men,  in  a  position  to  see 
clearly  the  dangers  attending  open  communi- 
cation with  the  spiritual  world,  and  frequent- 
ly warns  his  readers  against  these  dangers. 
Every  man  is  attended  by  two  angels  from 
heaven,  and  two  evil  spirits  from  hell.  The 
angels  perceive  the  quality  of  his  affections  and 
thoughts,  And  are  constantly  endeavoring  to 
vol.  xn. — 16 


avert  evil  influences,  and  impart  those  which 
are  good.  But  they  have  no  perception  of  man 
by  sight,  or  touch,  or  hearing.  The  evil  spirits 
do  not  know  that  they  are  with  man ;  but  they 
are  attracted  to  him  by  that  which  is  evil  in 
the  sphere  of  his  life,  into  which  they  enter, 
not  knowing  that  it  is  not  their  own.  If  he 
shuns  evils  as  sins  against  God,  they  can  do 
him  no  harm ;  but  their  influence  will  be  use- 
ful to  him,  in  enabling  him  to  see  and  remove 
the  evil  tendencies  of  his  nature.  By  means 
of  these  attendant  angels  and  spirits,  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  heavens  above  and  the  hells 
beneath,  and  is  held  in  freedom  to  turn  either 
to  the  one  or  to  the  other. — Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  are  holy  sacraments  of  the 
church,  representing  and  signifying  tilings 
spiritual  and  divine,  and  designed  as  the  means 
of  communicating  to  man  those  blessings  of 
which  they  are  the  outward  symbols.  Bap- 
tism represents  regeneration,  which  is  effected 
by  cleansing  the  spirit  from  evils  by  the  appli- 
cation to  the  mind  of  those  truths  which  are 
signified  by  water,  which  are  the  truths  of  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Word.  It  is  a  sign  which 
is  peroeived  by  the  angels,  and  is  the  divinely 
appointed  means  by  which  the  person  baptized 
is  brought  under  those  spiritual  influences  best 
suited  to  his  state,  and  best  adapted  to  promote 
that  which  is  signified  by  that  sacrament, 
namely,  his  regeneration.  It  should  precede 
the  Lord's  supper.  The  latter  sacrament  is  the 
most  holy  act  of  worship.  The  bread,  which  is 
called  the  flesh  of  the  Lord,  corresponds  to  his 
divine  love  or  goodness;  and  the  wine,  which 
is  called  his  blood,  to  his  divine  wisdom,  or  to 
the  interior  truths  of  his  Word.  Those  who  re- 
ceive them  worthily,  receive  also  those  things 
which  they  represent,  and  are  by  the  act 
brought  *into  consociation  with  the  angels  of 
heaven,  and  into  conjunction  with  the  Lord 
himself. — The  above  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  church,  as 
it  is  believed  that  the  writings  of  Swedenborg 
teach,  and  the  members  of  the  church  hold 
them.  These  doctrines  are  fully  set  forth  in 
his  theological  writings,  an  enumeration  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  article  under  his 
name.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  not  of  a 
character  to  obtain  a  rapid  reception.  During 
the  life  of  Swedenborg  the  number  of  those 
who  received  them  was  extremely  small,  at 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  the 
least  degree  surprised  or  discouraged;  and 
for  their  slow  reception  he  gives  distinct  and 
sufficient  reasons.  A  century  has  elapsed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  New  Church, 
and  the  number  of  those  who  openly  profess 
to  be  receivers  of  its  doctrines,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  is  still  comparatively 
small.  It  is  greatest  in  the  United  States  and 
in  England.  These  doctrines  find,  however, 
zealous  advocates  in  France,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  world.  In  England  there 
is  a  general  conference  of  the  New  Church, 
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which  holds  an  annual  session  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  In  the  United  States  there  is 
also  a  general  convention  of  the  New  Church, 
which  meets  annually  in  different  places. 
There  are  church  societies  in  both  countries 
not  in  connection  with  these  organizations. 
The  general  conference  has  published  a  liturgy 
which  is  very  generally  used  in  England.  A 
liturgy  has  also  been  published,  and  from  time 
to  time  revised,  by  the  general  convention  of 
the  New  Church  in  the  United  States.    Several 

Seriodicals,  both  in  England  and  America,  are 
e voted  to  the  elucidation  and  dissemination 
of  its  doctrines,  and  various  able  writers  have 
published  works  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the 
public  worship  of  the  New  Church  in  this 
country,  generally  speaking,  no  prayer  but  the 
Lord's  prayer  is  used.  The  music  consists  most- 
ly, and  in  many  places  entirely,  of  chants  and 
anthems,  the  words  of  which  are  taken  wholly 
from  the  Sacred  Scripture.  The  liturgy  of  the 
general  convention,  beside  the  liturgical  portion 
of  the  book,  contains  240  pages  of  scriptural 
selections,  with  suitable  chants  and  anthems. 
The  words  of  Scripture  are  regarded  by  the 
New  Church  as  possessing  an  influence  and  a 
power  in  worship,  whether  in  prayer  or  sing- 
ing, altogether  above  those  of  any  merely  hu- 
man composition. 

NEW  KENT,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded  N. 
E.  by  the  Pamunkey  river,  and  S.  W.  by  the 
Chickahominy ;  area,  about  200  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1850,  6,064,  of  whom  8,410  were  slaves. 
Its  surface  is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil 
light  and  sandy.  The  productions  in  1650 
were  178,813  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  87,846 
of  oats,  18,650  of  sweet  potatoes.  5,288  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  88,081  of  butter.     There  were  12 

Ct  mills,  10  churches,  and  800  pupils  attend- 
publio  schools.  The  value  of  real  estate  in 
1856  was  $917,121,  being  an  increase  since 
1850  of  29  per  cent  Capital,  New  Kent 
Court  House. 

NEW  LANARK.    See  Lanark. 

NEW  LEBANON,  a  N.  E.  township  of  Co- 
lumbia co.,  N.  T. ;  pop.  in  1855,  2,829.  In  the 
E.  part  is  a  large  Shaker  settlement  of  from 
500  to  600  persons  (including  a  few  in  the  ad- 
joining town  of  Canaan),  owning  about  4,000 
acres  of  land.  They  have  a  large  meeting  house, 
a  laboratory,  a  grist  mill,  5  saw  mills,  2  ma- 
chine shops,  8  dwellings,  and  a  stone  barn  196 
by  50  feet,  said  to  be  the  most  perfect  barn  in 
the  country.  Ventilation  is  thorough,  and  the 
manure  is  deposited  in  a  vault  at  the  end  of 
the  barn,  for  which  purpose  railroads  pass  the 
whole  length  of  the  building  on  either  side. 
Their  principal  occupation  is  the  raising  and 
putting  up  of  medicinal  plants  and  garden 
seeds,  the  preparation  of  roots  and  extracts, 
and  the  manufacture  of  brooms  and  baskets. 
Of  garden  seeds  and  medicinal  articles  the  an- 
nual production  is  about  200,000  lbs.  The  town- 
ship contains  8  places  of  worship,  viz. :  1  Bap- 
tist, 1  Christian,  8  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  1 
Soman  Catholic,  and  1  Shaker. — New  Lebanon 


Springs,  a  village  in  the  above  township,  85 
m.  S.  E.  from  Albany  (pop.  in  1855,  278),  is 
noted  for  its  thermal  springs.  There  are  sev- 
eral springs,  the  largest  of  which  is  10  feet  in 
diameter  and  4  feet  deep,  and  discharges  16 
barrels  of  water  per  minute.  According  to  an 
analysis  made  by  Dr.  Meade,  1  pint  of  water 
contains  0.25  gr.  chloride  of  calcium,  0.44  gr. 
chloride  of  sodium,  0.19  gr.  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  0.87  gr.  sulphate  of  lime.  Gas,  composed 
of  89.4  parts  nitrogen  and  10.6  parts  oxygen, 
is  constantly  given  out  in  the  proportion  of  5 
cubic  inches  for  every  pint  of  water.  The  dis- 
charge of  this  spring  supplies  several  baths, 
and  keeps  2  or  8  mills  running  throughout  the 
year.  The  waters  have  a  uniform  temperature 
of  78°  at  all  seasons.  The  village  contains  2 
churches,  4  hotels,  and  a  female  seminary. 

NEW  LEON,  or  Nubvo  Leon,  a  central  state 
of  Mexico,  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  Ooahnila,  E. 
by  Tamaulipas,  and  S.  W.  by  San  Luis  Potosi  and 
Zacatecas ;  area,  16,687  sq.  m. ;  pop.  146,231. 
Portions  of  it  are  very  mountainous,  a  spur  of 
the  great  Sierra  Madre  terminating  near  the  city 
of  Monterey.  Between  the  mountains  are  broad 
barren  plains,  but  along  the  streams  are  rich 
alluvial  valleys,  which  with  artificial  irrigation 
yield  abundant  crops.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Sabinas,  Salado,  San  Juan,  and  San  Fernando 
or  Tigre.  The  climate,  although  hot  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  is  considered  healthy.  The 
chief  productions  are  live  stock,  consisting  of 
horses,  mules,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats, 
for  the  raising  of  which  the  plains  and  valleys 
are  well  adapted.  Very  large  numbers  of 
mules  are  raised,  which  find  a  ready  market  in 
other  parts  of  Mexico  and  in  Texas.  The  an- 
nual product  of  the  soil  has  been  stated  by 
Mexican  authorities  to  average  860,000  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  15,000  bushels  of  beans  (JH* 
jolea),  and  46,500  cwt.  of  sugar.  The  last  is 
put  up  in  small  cakes,  and  is  worth  about  S 
cents  a  pound  by  the  quantity ;  it  is  of  a  dark 
color,  and  inferior  to  the  West  India  sugars. 
Salt  is  also  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigre. 
The  state  was  formerly  rich  in  silver  mines, 
but  from  the  want  of  capital  and  enterprise, 
and  of  protection  from  the  Indians,  who  com- 
mit great  ravages  here,  the  mines  are  either 
imperfectly  worked  or  have  been  abandoned. 
Theprincipal  city  is  Monterey,  the  capital 

NEW  LISBON,  the  capital  of  Columbiana 
co.,  Ohio,  on  the  little  Beaver  river  and  on 
the  Ohio  and  Danby  canal,  155  m.  N.  E.  from 
Columbus  and  56  m.  from  Pittsburg ;  pop.  in 
1859  estimated  at  8,000.  It  is  neatly  and  com- 
pactly built,  and,  being  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  fertile,  populous,  and  highly  improved  region, 
noted  as  one  of  the  chief  wool  growing  districts 
of  the  state,  is  rapidly  increasing  in  import- 
ance. The  Little  leaver  river  supplies  it  with 
abundant  water  power.  It  contains  8  print- 
ing offices,  2  macnine  shops,  1  saw  mill,  8  grist 
mills,  about  25  stores,  and  7  churches  (Disci- 
ples', Dutch  Reformed,  Episcopal,  Friends', 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Seceder). 
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NEW  LONDON,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Conn.,  on 
Long  Island  sound,  bordering  on  Rhode  Island, 
bounded  E.  partly  by  the  Pawcatuok  and  W. 
by  the  Connecticut  river,  and  drained  by  the 
Thames  river ;  area,  about  650  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1850,  51,821.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  in 
the  S.  W.  mountainous ;  the  soil  is  best  adapt- 
ed to  grazing.  Fishing  is  extensively  carried 
on.  The  productions  in  1850  were  248,412 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  28,904  of  rye,  99,823 
of  oats,  and  80,110  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were 
22  grist  mills,  60  saw  mills,  22  woollen  and 
17  cotton  factories,  5  founderies,  5  printing 
offices,  7  newspapers,  102  churches,  ana  10,078 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  New  London,  Willimantic,  and 
Palmer  railroad,  and  partly  by  the  Norwich 
and  Worcester  and  New  Haven  and  New  Lon- 
don railroads.  Shire  towns,  New  London  and 
Norwich. 

NEW  LONDON,  a  city  and  port  of  entry 
and  semi-capital  of  the  preceding  county,  sit- 
uated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames  river, 
8  m.  from  its  entrance  into  Long  Island  sound, 
and  50  m.  E.  from  New  Haven;  lat.  41°  18' 
57"  N.,  long.  72°  5'  4"  W. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
9,006 ;  in  1860, 10,116.  It  is  built  on  a  de- 
clivity sloping  toward  the  B.  and  E.,  and  the 
ground  in  the  rear  of  the  city  rises  to  a  con- 
siderable height.  The  streets  were  not  origi- 
nally laid  out  with  much  regularity,  but  have 
been  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and  the 
new  quarters  are  well  graded.  The  private 
residences,  owing  partly  to  the  influx  of  sum- 
mer visitors  who  are  attracted  by  the  beauti- 
ful scenery  of  the  neighborhood,  are  in  many 
cases  elegant  and  picturesque.  A  fine  hotel 
which  has  for  some  years  been  sustained  near 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor  (the  Pequot  house) 
has  also  made  this  city  a  fashionable  summer 
resort.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  hand- 
some granite  custom  house,  a  substantial  and 
elegant  brown  stone  city  building  in  which  also 
the  post  office  is  situated,  the  court  house,  and 
other  county  offices,  and  10  churches,  viz. :  8 
Baptist,  2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  2  Meth- 
odist, 1  Boman  Catholic,  and  1  Universalis! 
There  is  an  excellent  school  system,  and  be- 
side 17  publio  schools  the  city  has  a  female 
academy,  and  the  Bartlett  high  school.  It 
has  a  public  library  with  3,000  volumes,  2 
daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  4  banks  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $600,000,  2  savings 
banks,  8  iron  founderies,  2  steam  saw  mills, 
a  flouring  mill,  and  a  horse-shoe  nail  factory. 
The  Albertson  and  Douglass  machine  company 
(capital  $60,000),  the  Wilson  manufacturing 
company  (capital  $100,000),  and  the  Naum- 
keag  manufacturing  company  ($70,000),  are 
among  the  largest  industrial  establishments. 
A  small  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  ship 
building,  4  vessels  with  an  aggregate  burden  of 
290  tons  having  been  launched  during  the  year 
ending  June  80, 1860.  The  harbor  is  the  best 
on  Long  Island  sound,  and  one  of  the  best  indeed 
in  the  United  States.    It  is  8  miles  long,  and  5 


fathoms  deep,  sheltered  by  hills  seldom  ob- 
structed by  ice,  and  defended  by  Fort  Trum- 
bull at  the  entrance.  This  fortress,  which  has 
been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  since  1840,  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country,  and  mounts  80 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance.  It  has  accommoda- 
tions for  a  garrison  of  800  men.  At  the  town 
of  Groton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
are  the  ruins  of  Fort  Griswold,  the  scene  of  a 
massacre  by  the  British  in  1781.  (See  Gbo- 
ton.)  The  inhabitants  of  New  London  have 
long  been  actively  engaged  in  the  whale  fish- 
ery, in  which  the  city  ranks  second  only  to 
New  Bedford.  The  coasting  trade  and  other 
fisheries  are  also  very  important.  On  June  80, 
1860,  the  shipping  of  the  district  amounted  to 
87,490  tons,  of  which  17,924  was  registered 
and  19,566  enrolled  and  licensed.  Of  this  the 
whale  fishery  employed  18,066  tons,  the  cod 
fishery  4,957,  and  the  coasting  trade  15,116. 
During  the  year  1858-'9  the  entrances  were  28 
American  vessels,  tonnage  7,558,  and  11  foreign, 
tonnage  1,545 — total,  89  vessels,  9,108  tons; 
and  the  clearances  were  20  American,  tonnage 
5,492,  and  9  foreign,  tonnage  1,275— total,  29 
vessels,  6,767  tons.  The  imports  amounted  to 
$484,718,  and  the  exports  to  $178,908.  There 
are  two  lines  of  daily  steamboats  to  New  York, 
and  the  New  London, Willimantic,  and  Palmer, 
and  the  New  York  and  Boston  (shore  line)  rail- 
roads offer  easy  communication  with  all  parts 
of  the  country. — New  London  was  settled  in 
1644  by  John  Winthrop,  son  of  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts.  On  Sept.  6, 1781,  it  was  cap- 
tured by  a  British  force  under  Benedict  Arnold, 
who  set  fire  to  the  stores  and  shipping,  and 
reduced  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  town  to 
ashes.  They  then  attacked  Fort  Griswold  at 
Groton,  and  massacred  the  garrison  after  it  had 
surrendered.  Fort  Trumbull,  not  being  ten- 
able, as  it  was  much  exposed  on  the  land  side, 
had  been  evacuated. 

NEW  MADRID,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  border- 
ing on  the  Mississippi  river,  by  which  it  is  sep- 
arated from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  area, 
880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1656, 4,817,  of  whom  1,649 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  low  and  level,  and 
in  some  places  very  productive.  The  remark- 
able earthquakes  of  1811-12  (see  Earthquake, 
vol.  vi.  p.  722)  severely  injured  this  region, 
leaving  a  large  portion  of  the  land,  now  known 
as  the  "  sunk  country,"  under  water.  Various 
efforts  have  been  made  to  reclaim  the  land. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  586,260  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  18,260  of  oats,  and  2,419  lbs.  of 
wool.  There  were  4  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  1 
tannery,  1  printing  office,  1  newspaper  office, 
8  churches,  and  832  pupils  attending  publio 
schools.    Capital,  New  Madrid. 

NEW  MEXICO,  a  territory  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  formerly  one  of  the  Mex- 
ican states,  bounded  N.  by  Utah  and  Kansas, 
E.  by  Kansas,  Indian  territory,  and  Texas,  S.  by 
Texas  and  Mexico,  and  W.  by  California.  It  lies 
between  lat  81°  10'  and  88°  N.,  and  long.  108° 
and  117°  9'  W.    Its  greatest  length  is  about  700 
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m.,  its  breadth  from  850  to  400  m.,  and  Its  area 
nearly  220,000  sq.  m.  It  is  divided  into  8  conn- 
ties,  viz. :  Bernalillo,  Donna  Anna,  Bio  Arriba, 
Ban  Miguel,  Santa  Anna,  Santa  Fe,  Socorro, 
Taos,  and  Valencia.  The  principal  towns  are 
Santa  F6,  the  capital,  Albuquerque,  Socorro,  and 
Taos.  All  that  part  of  the  territory  lying  S. 
of  the  river  Gila  and  W.  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
comprising  Donna  Anna  county,  with  an  area 
of  about  80,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of 
5,000,  is  what  is  called  the  Gadsden  purchase, 
and  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  unorgan- 
ized territory  of  Arizona.  (See  Arizona.)  The 
population  of  New  Mexico  according  to  the 
oensus  of  1850  was  66,547,  of  whom  66,525 
were  whites  and  22  free  colored  persons.  The 
Indians  number  about  44,000  additional. — The 
Bio  Grande,  or  Bravo  del  Norte,  rises  near  the 
N.  frontier  of  the  territory  on  the  S.  W.  bor- 
der of  Kansas,  and  flows  S.  E.  and  S.,  forming 
the  E.  boundary  of  Arizona,  and  crossing  the 
frontier  between  Texas  and  Mexico.  Its  trib- 
utary, the  Pecos,  waters  the  E.  part  of  the 
territory.  The  Canadian  and  some  of  the 
head  branches  of  the  Arkansas  also  have  their 
sources  here.  W.  of  the  Booky  mountains  are 
the  Colorado  and  its  tributaries,  the  Colorado 
Chiquito  or  Bio  de  Lino,  San  Juan,  Virgen, 
Green,  Grand,  and  Williams  Fork;  and  the 
Gila  with  its  tributaries,  the  Bio  Verde,  San 
Francisco,  and  Prieto.  The  Bio  Grande  has 
in  the  territory  a  direct  course  of  500  m.,  and 
including  windings  a  length  of  1,200  m.  In 
width  it  varies  from  150  to  600  feet,  and  in 
dry  seasons  is  nearly  all  absorbed  for  purposes 
of  irrigation.  The  broadest  arable  valleys  lie 
along  this  river.  The  Mesilla  valley  borders 
its  W.  bank ;  it  commences  about  10  m.  N.  of 
El  Paso,  and  is  about  80  m.  in  length,  with  a 
width  of  from  J  m.  to  2  m.  The  Colorado  is 
the  largest  river  in  the  territory.  Its  banks,  in 
many  places,  where  it  forces  its  way  through 
mountains,  are  very  precipitous,  rendering  it 
unapproachable.  Recent  explorations  with  a 
steamboat  demonstrate  that  its  valleys,  mostly 
oovered  with  timber,  are  broad  and  rich,  and 
are  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population. 
Artificial  irrigation  is  necessary  here,  as  else- 
where in  the  territory.  Several  Indian  tribes 
occupy  the  valley  and  cultivate  the  soil,  raising 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  beans,  melons,  <fcc.  The 
U.  S.  officers  who  explored  this  river  report  that 
there  are  about  700  s<j.  m.  of  arable  land  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Gila  and  the  85th  parallel. 
— The  greater  portion  of  New  Mexico  is  moun- 
tainous, embracing  some  of  the  largest  moun- 
tain ranges  in  North  America.  Among  them 
are  the  Kooky  mountains,  and  E.  of  these  the 
lesser  chains  known  as  the  Sierras  Blanca,  Or- 
ganos,  Oscuro,  Sacramento,  and  Guadalupe. 
On  the  W.  side  are  ranges  known  as  the  Sierras 
Madre,  Mogoyon,  Burro,  Pinal  Lleno,  Chiri- 
cahui,  and  Santa  Rita.  N.  of  the  Gila  and  E. 
of  the  Colorado  the  whole  oountry  is  intersect- 
ed by  detached  ranges  or  spurs  of  mountains. 
The  elevation  of  Santa  F6  is  7,000  feet,  while 


the  mountains  near,  whose  peaks  are  oovered 
with  snow,  rise  to  the  height  of  12,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. — The  climate  varies  much. 
Near  Santa  Fe\  and  in  the  mountains,  the  win- 
ter is  severe.  In  the  southern  portions  near  El 
Paso  the  temperature  is  mild,  being  seldom  be- 
low the  freezing  point.  In  the  Arizona  district, 
S.  of  the  Gila,  snow  seldom  if  ever  falls,  and 
frosts  are  rare.  The  summers  are  very  hot 
in  this  district,  the  temperature  ranging  from 
90°  to  110°,  yet  the  whole  territory  may  be 
considered  very  healthy.  The  sky  is  generally 
clear  and  the  atmosphere  dry.  In  the  south- 
ern portion  the  rainy  season  is  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  The  diseases  are  few. 
Inflammations  and  typhoid  fevers  sometimes 
appear  in  the  winter  season ;  rheumatism  is 
more  prevalent,  arising  doubtless  from  the 
common  practice  of  sleeping  on  the  ground. 
Pulmonary  complaints  are  scarcely  known. — 
The  agricultural  portions  of  New  Mexico  are 
the  bottom  lands  near  the  rivers  and  small  wa- 
ter courses.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  valley 
of  the  Bio  Grande,  which  river  is  the  main 
artery  of  the  territory,  rising  near  its  northern 
boundary  and  flowing  through  its  entire  length. 
This  valley  is  generally  from  1  to  4  m.  in  width, 
yet  in  some  places  expands  to  10  or  15  m.  It 
has  a  light  soil,  and  by  artificial  irrigation 
is  very  productive ;  indeed,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
raise  two  crops  in  the  year  from  the  same  land. 
As  there  is  but  little  rain,  artificial  irrigation 
is  necessary.  This  is  accomplished  by  damming 
the  stream,  and  leading  the  water  by  canals 
and  ditches,  called  acequia*,  over  the  valleys. 
Near  El  Paso  is  an  acequia  20  m,  in  length. 
The  Indians  on  the  Gila  also  resort  to  this  sys- 
tem of  irrigation.  Agriculture  is  carried  on 
in  a  primitive  way,  with  a  hoe  and  a  wooden 
plough  made  of  a  forked  tree,  such  as  is  used 
on  the  plains  of  Syria  and  in  Persia.  By  this 
means  only  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  disturbed, 
but  it  seems  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
The  fields  are  without  fences,  though  many 
are  protected  by  the  ditches,  along  which 
bushes  spring  up,  thereby  making  a  hedge. 
The  census  of  1850  presents  the  following 
statistics  of  agriculture  in  New  Mexico,  not 
including  the  Mesilla  and  Santa  Cruz  valleys 
and  other  districts  in  what  is  now  called  Ari- 
zona, that  oountry  being  then  a  portion  of 
Mexico.  Number  of  farms,  8,750 ;  acres  of  im- 
proved land,  166,201  ;  unimproved,  124,370 ; 
cash  value  of  farms,  $1,653,952;  of  implements 
and  machinery,  $77,960.  The  live  stock  con- 
sisted of  5,079  horses,  8,654  asses  and  mules, 
10,635  milch  cows,  12,257  working  oxen,  10,085 
other  cattle,  377,271  sheep,  and  7,814  swine; 
value  of  live  stock,  $1,494,629.  Wheat  raised 
in  1849, 196,516  bushels;  Indian  corn,  865,411 ; 
peas  and  beans,  15,688 ;  value  of  orchard  prod- 
ucts, $8,231;  of  gardens,  $6,679;  of  cheese,  $5,- 
848;  molasses,  4,286  galls.;  wool,  82,091  lbs.; 
tobacco,  8,467  lbs. ;  wme,  2,868  galls. ;  value  of 
home  manufactures,  $6,083 ;  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals, $82,125.  Little  butter  is  made,  and  the  cul- 
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tivatton  of  potatoes  has  not  until  recently  been 
attended  with  success.  Stock  raising  is  the  most 
profitable  sotirce  of  income,  the  country  being 
better  adapted  to  this  branch  of  industry  than 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Immense  flocks  of 
sheep  are  raised,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of 
mules.  Portions  of  the  high  plains,  valleys,  and 
the  lesser  hills  are  covered  with  grass  sufficient 
for  the  pasturage  of  millions  of  animals ;  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  protect  them  in  the  win- 
ter. The  great  and  only  impediment  to  stock 
raising  is  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  when 
they  carry  off  immense  numbers  of  animals. — 
The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  great, 
yet  this  branch  of  industry  is  much  neglected. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead  are  known 
to  exist  in  abundance.  Zino  is  also  found. 
Some  of  the  gold  placers  have  long  been  im- 
perfectly worked,  and  would  give  a  plentiful 
yield  if  in  skilful  hands ;  but  with  bad  manage- 
ment the  returns  are  small.  Thirty  miles  S. 
"W.  of  Santa  F6  are  rich  placers  known  as  the 
Ortiz,  Biggs,  and  Davenport  mines.  Mr.  Gregg 
says  that  from  1682  to  1885,  when  mining  oper- 
ations were  most  flourishing,  from  $60,000  to 
$80,000  per  annum  was  taken  from  them,  and 
that  from  their  first  discovery  to  1844  they 
yielded  about  $500,000.  The  ore  exists  in 
quartz,  which  is  easily  crushed.  At  the  new 
placer,  which  is  in  the  vicinity,  the  gold  is 
obtained  by  washing.  Near  the  Placer  moun- 
tains the  whole  soil  seems  to  be  impregnated 
with  the  precious  metal,  and  it  is  believed  by 
those  who  have  examined  this  district  that  it 
would  be  one  of  the  richest  gold-bearing  coun- 
tries in  the  world  if  science  and  capital  were 
employed  in  its  development.  Silver  is  also 
found  in  many  parts.  In  Spanish  times  several 
mines  were  worked  to  advantage,  but  at  pres- 
ent the  only  one  worked  is  the  Stevenson  mine, 
in  the  Organ  mountains,  near  Donna  Anna.  It 
is  also  found  in  the  Sandia  mountains.  Several 
copper  mines  were  formerly  worked.  Goal 
has  been  found  cropping  out  upon  the  surface 
in  many  places.  Salt  lakes  or  mlinaa  are  nu- 
merous in  the  country,  and  are  chiefly  found 
between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pecos.  From 
these  all  the  salt  (muriate  of  soda)  used  in  New 
Mexico  is  procured.  Chihuahua  also  receives 
its  chief  supply  from  the  same  source.  A  train 
of  10  or  15  large  wagons,  each  capable  of  car- 
rying 5,000  lbs.  of  salt,  goes  once  a  year  from 
£1  Paso  to  a  salt  lake  60  m.  distant,  E.  of  the 
Organ  mountains,  for  the  annual  supply.  Min- 
eral and  warm  springs,  some  of  which  possess 
rare  medicinal  virtues,  are  found  in  different 
parts. — The  manufactures  are  blankets,  serapes, 
and  a  coarse  kind  of  carpets.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  distilleries  in  the  country.  All  the 
merchandise  received  and  sent  from  New  Mex- 
ico is  by  trains  of  wagons.  From  St.  Louis 
large  trains  are  sent  to  Santa  F6  with  merchan- 
dise, which  supplies  all  the  northern  portion 
of  the  territory.  The  commerce  of  El  Paso 
and  the  southern  portion  is  with  San  Antonio, 
Texas.    The  caravans  make  the  northern  jour- 


ney in  from  50  to  60  days ;  the  southern  is  from 
40  to  50  days.  Sometimes,  when  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  grass,  they  are  20  days  longer. — The 
Indian  population  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  classes:  1,  the  wild  nomadic  tribes,  and 
those  who  live  by  the  chase ;  2,  the  Pueblo  or 
semi-civilized  tribes,  who  live  in  communities, 
have  fixed  places  of  residence,  and  cultivate 
the  soil.  The  former  include :  1,  the  Navajoes ; 
2,  the  Apaches,  and  the  various  tribes  allied  to 
them,  among  which  are  the  Jicarillas,  the  Mus- 
caleros,  the  Coyoteros,  the  Tontos,  the  Pinal 
Llenos,  and  the  Gilenos ;  8,  the  Utahs ;  4,  the 
Oheyennes ;  5,  the  Oomanches.  Beside  these, 
other  wandering  tribes  roam  over  portions  of 
the  territory.  The  number  of  these  Indians 
within  the  territory,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  governor  of  New  Mexico  made  in  1855, 
is  as  follows :  Apaches  proper,  7,000 ;  Navajoes, 
7,500;  Utahs,  2,500;  Oomanches,  Oheyennes, 
and  other  wandering  tribes,  17,000 ;  total, 
84,000.  The  Apaches  and  their  allied  tribes 
extend  from  the  Oolorado  of  California,  along 
both  sides  of  the  Gila,  to  the  borders  of  Texas, 
Sonora,  and  Chihuahua.  The  Navajoes  are 
between  the  Little  Oolorado  and  the  river  San 
Juan.  The  Utahs  are  in  the  northern  parts, 
while  the  Oomanches  and  Oheyennes  roam 
only  in  the  eastern  parts  bordering  on  Texas. 
The  second  of  the  great  classes  of  Indians  in- 
cludes the  following  Pueblo  or  village  tribes, 
according  to  the  census  taken  in  1651,  by  or- 
der of  Gov.  Oalhoun:  Taos,  861 ;  Picaris,  222; 
San  Juan,  568 ;  Santa  Clara,  279 ;  San  Ildefon- 
so,  189;  Pojodque,  48;  Tesuque,  119;  Nambe, 
111;  Zuni,  1,500;  Laguna,  749;  Acoma,  850; 
Lentis,  210;  Isletta,  751;  Sandia,  241 ;  Oia, 
124;  Santanna,  899;  Jemez,  865;  San  Felipe, 
411 ;  Santo  Domingo,  666 ;  Oochiti,  254 ;  Moqui 
Pueblos,  according  to  Gov.  Bent,  2,450 ;  total, 
10,817.  Add  those  of  the  first  class,  84,000, 
and  the  whole  number  of  Indians  in  the  terri- 
tory is  44,817. — New  Mexico  was  among  the 
earliest  of  the  interior  portions  of  North  Amer- 
ica visited  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  distant  as  it  is 
from  the  sea,  the  adventurous  spirit  of  that 
people  led  them  here  nearly  a  century  before  the 
English  had  landed  on  the  shores  of  New  Eng- 
land. Alvar  Nufiez  (Oabeca  de  Vaca),  with  the 
remnant  of  those  who  accompanied  Narvaez  to 
Florida,  reached  New  Mexico  before  1537,  and 
made  a  report  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  of  what 
they  saw.  The  expedition  of  Marco  de  Niza 
followed  in  1589,  and  that  under  Ooronado  the 
next  year.  The  latter  traversed  the  country 
N.  of  the  Gila  occupied  by  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
and  pushed  his  way  eastward  beyond  the  Bio 
Grande  to  the  country  of  the  cibola,  or  buffalo, 
and  is  the  first  who  speaks  of  that  animal 
which  he  calls  "  a  new  kind  of  ox,  wild  ana 
fierce,  whereof,  the  first  day,  they  killed  four- 
score, which  sufficed  the  army  with  flesh."  The 
great  prairies  and  desert  plains  of  New  Mexico 
are  so  truthfully  described  by  Oastaneda,  the  his- 
torian of  the  expedition,  that  no  doubt  remains 
of  his  crossing  the  entire  country.  In  1581  other 
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adventurers  under  Oapt.  Francisco  de  Bonillo 
reached  the  country,  and  on  their  return 
made  known  the  mineral  wealth  existing  there, 
which  caused  the  name  of  New  Mexico  to  he 
applied  to  it  About  this  period  Angustin 
Ruiz,  a  Franciscan  missionary,  entered  the 
country,  and  was  soon  after  murdered  by  the 
Indians.  A  more  successful  official  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  Don  Antonio  Espejo,  who  took 
with  him  a  body  of  men  to  protect  the  mis- 
sions. The  viceroy  of  Mexico  sent  Juan  de 
Onate  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  name  of  Spain,  and  to  establish 
colonies,  missions,  and  forts  there.  The  year 
of  his  arrival  is  by  some  writers  stated  to  be 
1595,  by  others  1599.  The  missionaries  met 
with  great  success  in  Christianizing  the  native 
tribes.  The  Pueblo  Indians  were  more  ready 
to  adopt  the  new  faith  than  the  roving  tribes ; 
and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  on  rediscovering 
some  of  these  Pueblos  within  a  few  years, 
when  they  had  been  without  any  priest  for 
nearly  a  century,  many  of  the  Christian  rites 
and  doctrines  were  found  among  them,  though 
strangely  blended  with  their  own  religion. 
Espejo  found  the  people  considerably  advanced 
in  civilization.  They  wore  garments  of  cotton 
of  their  own  manufacture.  Their  arms  were 
large  bows,  and  arrows  terminated  with  sharp- 
pointed  stones ;  their  long  wooden  swords  were 
also  armed  with  sharp  stones.  They  carried 
shields  made  of  the  raw  hides  of  buffaloes. 
Some  of  the  people  lived  in  stone  houses  sev- 
eral stories  high,  the  walls  of  which  were  or- 
namented with  pictures;  these  lived  in  the 
valleys  and  cultivated  the  soil.  In  the  villages 
were  seen  a  great  many  idols,  and  in  every 
house  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  some  evil 
genius.  Onate  is  stated  by  historians  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  all  the  officials  sent 
to  New  Mexico.  Many  new  missions  were 
established,  mines  were  opened  and  worked, 
and  the  oountry  was  in  a  flourishing  state. 
But  the  enslavement  of  the  Indians  by  the 
colonists,  who  compelled  them  to  labor  in  the 
mines,  was  too  much  for  them  to  bear.  They 
made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  oppressors,  and  finally  in  1680 
drove  out  the  Spaniards,  and  recovered  the 
whole  oountry  as  far  south  as  El  Paso  del 
Norte.  It  was  not  until  after  several  attempts 
that  the  Spaniards  regained  possession  of  the 
country  in  1698.  In  1846  Santa  Fe  was  taken 
by  a  TJ.  S.  force  under  Gen.  Kearney,  who  soon 
after  conquered  the  whole  territory  from  Mex- 
ico. In  1848  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo ;  and  on 
Sept.  9,  1850,  the  present  territorial  govern- 
ment was  established.  The  territory  S.  of  the 
Gila  (Arizona),  acquired  from  Mexico  under 
the  treaty  of  Dec.  80,  1853,  was  annexed  to 
New  Mexico  by  act  of  congress  passed  Aug.  4, 
1854,  and  still  so  remains. 

NEW  MILFORD,  a  township  and  village  of 
Litchfield  co.,  Oonn.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Housatonic  river,  and  on  the  Housatonio  rail- 


road, 85  m.  N.  by  W.  from  Bridgeport;  pop. 

of  the  township  in  1860,  8,860.  The  village 
is  neatly  laid  out  with  wide  streets,  and  in  1850 
contained  4  churches  (Baptist,  Congregational, 
Episcopal,  and  Methodist),  a  bank,  and  2  wool- 
len factories.  The  town  contains  8  grist  mills, 
2  paper  mills,  a  fulling  mill,  a  cotton  factory, 
and  5  tanneries. 

NEW  ORLEANS  (French,  La  UfaweOe  Or- 
leans),  the  chief  city  of  Louisiana,  capital  of 
the  parish  of  Orleans,  and  the  emporium  of 
the  Mississippi  valley,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  about  100  m.  from  its 
mouth,  in  lat  29°  58'  N.,  long.  90°  W. ;  pop. 
in  1808,  8,000;  in  1810,  17,242;  in  1820, 
27,176;  in  1880,  46,810;  in  1840, 102,193;  in 
1850,  116,875;  in  1860,  168,828,  of  whom 
18,880  were  slaves.  A  portion  of  the  increase 
of  the  last  decade  is  due  to  the  incorporation 
with  the  city  of  the  contiguous  town  of  Lafay- 
ette (pop.  in  1850, 14,190).  The  older  portion 
of  the  city  is  built  on  the  convex  side  of  a 
bend  of  the  river,  which  here  sweeps  around  in 
a  N.  E.,  E.,  and  S.  E.  course.  From  this  loca- 
tion it  derives  its  familiar  sobriquet  of  the 
"  Orescent  City."  In  the  progress  of  its  growth 
up  stream,  the  city  has  now  so  extended  itself 
as  to  fill  the  hollow  of  a  curve  in  the  opposite 
direction,  so  that  the  river  front  presents  an 
outline  somewhat  resembling  the  letter  S,  and  6 
or  7  m.  in  extent.  This  configuration  necessa- 
rily renders  the  direction  of  the  streets  very 
irregular.  The  whole  of  southern  Louisiana  is 
a  vast  plain,  but  the  land  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  river  ia  more  elevated  than  elsewhere. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  gradual  descent  from  the 
river  to  the  swamps  lying  in  the  rear  of  the 
city,  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  levee.  These  swamps  are  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  growth  of  cypress  trees  and 
underbrush,  affording  a  habitation  for  multi- 
tudes of  alligators  and  other  reptiles.  Beyond 
the  swamp,  bordering  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  5  or  6  m.  N.  of  the  city,  lies  a 
tract  of  drier  and  more  elevated  ground,  known 
as  the  Metairie  ridge.  Here  are  several  of  the 
city  cemeteries.  Bayou  St.  John,  a  deep,  navi- 
gable inlet  from  Lake  Pontchartrain,  indents 
the  swamp  and  extends  to  the  suburbs.  The 
"  canal  Oarondelet,"  communicating  with  this 
bayou,  penetrates  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
terminates  in  a  basin  for  the  accommodation  of 
vessels.  Most  of  the  coasting  trade,  however, 
with  the  ports  of  the  gulf  lying  eastward,  is 
now  carried  on  through  another  canal  commu- 
nicating directly  with  the  lake,  to  the  westward 
of  Bayou  St  John.  The  spacious  basin  of  this 
canal  is  at  all  times  filled  with  sloops,  schoon- 
ers, and  other  craft,  most  of  which  are  employ- 
ed in  the  lumber  trade.  Beside  these  canals, 
the  Pontchartrain  railroad,  connecting  the  city 
with  the  lake,  communicates  at  its  terminus 
with  steamers  plying  to  Mobile  and  other  places 
on  the  coast.  The  Oarrollton  railroad,  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  village  of  Oarrollton,  6  or 
7  m.  above,  has  also  a  branch  extending  to  Lake 
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Pontchartrain.  The  Mexican  golf  railroad, 
nearly  30  m.  in  length,  connects  the  city  with 
Lake  Borgne.  The  most  important  railroads 
terminating  at  New  Orleans  are  the  New  Or- 
leans, Jackson,  and  great  northern,  which 
unites  it  with  the  great  railroad  systems  of  the 
eastern  and  northern  states,  and  the  New  Or- 
leans, Opelousas,  and  great  western,  extending 
westwardly  toward  Texas,  and  susceptible  of 
indefinite  prolongation.  The  great  avenue, 
however,  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  New 
Orleans,  is  the  Mississippi  river.  Along  the 
river  front  of  the  city  the  levee,  or  artificial 
embankment,  is  extended  by  a  continuous  se- 
ries of  wooden  wharfs  or  piers.  A  sort  of  es- 
planade is  thus  formed,  several  miles  in  extent, 
which  during  the  busy  season  presents  a  scene 
of  singular  variety  and  animation. — The  new 
custom  house  of  New  Orleans  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  massive  structures  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  begun  in  1848,  and  is  not  yet 
completed.  The  estimated  cost  is  $8,500,- 
000,  a  large  proportion  of  which  has  already 
been  spent.  It  is  of  granite,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  trapezium,  to  adapt  it  to  the  streets  which 
enclose  it;  the  dimensions  of  the  sides  being, 
respectively  834,  310,  296,  and  251  feet,  front- 
ing Canal,  New  Levee,  Old  Levee,  and  Custom 
House  streets.  The  height  of  the  main  build- 
ing is  to  be  85  feet  to  the  roof,  and  180  feet  to 
the  summit  of  the  dome.  The  principal  room 
is  116  feet  by  95  in  dimensions,  lighted  from 
the  dome,  which  is  to  be  of  iron,  supported  by 
14  Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble.  The 
branch  mint  of  the  United  States,  situated  on 
Esplanade  street,  near  the  site  of  Fort  St. 
Charles,  which  stood  at  the  eastern  angle  of 
the  old  city,  is  of  briok,  stuccoed,  282  feet  by 
108,  with  two  wings,  each  81  by  29  feet,  the 
whole  being  8  stories  in  height.  The  archi- 
tecture is  Ionic,  and  the  cost  of  the  building  was 
$182,000.  The  coinage,  during  the  year  ending 
July  81,  1860,  amounted  to  $169,000  of  gold, 
and  $1,488,000  of  silver ;  total,  $1,607,000,  being 
a  considerable  reduction  from  the  operations 
of  previous  years.  New  Orleans  has  about  60 
churches  and  places  of  public  worship,  of  which 
2  are  Baptist,  8  Episcopal,  8  Jewish,  4  Luther- 
an, 18  Methodist,  7  Presbyterian.  20  Roman 
Catholic,  1  Unitarian,  Ac.  Of  all  these  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Louis,  a 
noble  Gothic  edifice,  which  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  original  parish  church,  fronting  Jackson 
square,  formerly  the  Place  d'Armes.  The  pres- 
ent building  was  erected  in  1850.  Its  facade 
is  flanked  by  two  lofty  towers.  St.  Patrick's, 
St  Joseph's,  St.  Augustine's,  and  the  new 
churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Alphonsus,  are 
all  fine  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
St.  Paul's  and  Christ  churches  (Episcopal),  the 
1st  Presbyterian,  the  Unitarian,  and  several 
Roman  Catholic  churches  beside  those  above 
mentioned,  are  all  worthy  of  note.— Foremost 
among  the  benevolent  institutions  is  the  charity 
hospital,  supported  partly  by  the  state,  partly 
by  the  city,  and  putty  by  various  endowments. 


Among  the  earliest  and  most  liberal  of  its  ben- 
efactors was  Sefior  Roxas,  who,  about  1786, 
erected  a  building  (afterward  consumed  by 
fire)  at  an  expense  of  $114,000,  and  endowed 
it  with  a  revenue  of  $1,500  per  annum.    The 

S resent  edifice,  erected  about  1812,  accommo- 
ates  400  or  500  patients,  and  is  attended  by 
sisters  of  charity.  The  sisters  have  another  in- 
firmary or  maison  de  santi,  with  100  or  150 
patients.  The  ladies  of  Providence  have  an 
asylum  for  infirm  old  men  and  an  asylum  for 
widows.  Stone's  hospital,  the  Franklin  in- 
firmary, and  the  U.  S.  naval  hospital  are  the 
principal  other  establishments  for  the  care  of 
the  infirm.  Beside  many  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions, there  are  6  Roman  Catholic  orphan 
asylums,  one  of  which  has  a  country  house  at 
Carrollton  for  sick  and  delicate  children,  while 
another  is  also  an  industrial  school.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  benevolent  founda- 
tions is  the  Hebrew  benevolent  association, 
which  was  liberally  endowed  by  the  late  Judah 
Touro,  an  eminent  merchant  of  New  Orleans. — 
The  public  school  system  of  New  Orleans  was 
inaugurated  in  1841,  and  has  been  conducted 
with  great  success.  The  schools  are  governed 
by  a  separate  board  of  directors  and  superin- 
tendent for  each  of  the  4  districts ;  the  direct- 
ors being  elected  annually  by  the  city  council, 
and  the  superintendents  by  the  directors  of 
each  district,  respectively.  In  connection  with 
the  schools  of  the  1st  and  2d  districts  are  val- 
uable public  libraries ;  that  of  the  1st  district 
contains  more  than  11,000  volumes.  Both  of 
them  include  some  rare  and  valuable  works. 
Beside  these,  there  are  numerous  private 
schools,  two  well  supported  and  flourishing 
medical  colleges,  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiasti- 
cal seminary,  a  college  under  the  Jesuits,  a 
convent  and  academy  of  Ursuline  nuns,  free 
schools  directed  by  members  of  several  reli- 
gious orders,  male  and  female,  and  a  convent 
of  Redemptorists.  There  are  10  daily  news- 
papers; 1  commercial,  1  literary,  and  4  reli- 
gious weeklies;  2  medical  journals;  and  "De 
Bow's  Review,"  a  monthly  commercial,  indus- 
trial, literary,  and  miscellaneous  repository. 
One  of  the  daily  journals  is  exclusively  German: 
one  of  the  religious  weeklies  is  French ;  and 
two  of  the  dailies  are  both  French  and  English. 
The  other  journals  and  periodicals  are  printed 
in  English.  The  great  comparative  cost  of 
printing  and  other  labor  operates  as  a  se- 
vere restriction  upon  periodical  literature  in 
New  Orleans  and  the  South- West  generally. 
— The  principal  theatres  are  the  thSdtre  WOr- 
Uwns,  the  elegant  new  opera  house  opened  in 
1859,  and  the  St.  Charles  and  varieties  thea- 
tres. Of  the  hotels,  the  St.  Louis,  which  ex- 
tends 800  feet  on  St.  Louis  street,  from  Chartres 
to  Royal,  with  a  depth  of  120  feet  on  each  of 
the  last  two  streets,  is  celebrated  for  its  magni- 
ficent rotunda,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  richly 
adorned  with  paintings.  The  St.  Charles  is  one 
of  the  most  imposing  edifices  in  the  city.  It 
was  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  years  ago,  and  re- 
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built  in  1852,  at  a  cost  of  about  $590,000.  The 
St.  James,  opened  in  1860,  and  the  city  hotel,  are 
also  spacious  and  elegant  buildings.  Among 
other  public  buildings  worthy  of  note,  not 
already  mentioned,  are  the  Odd  Fellows'  hall, 
municipal  hall,  bank  of  Louisiana,  canal  bank, 
U.  S.  marine  hospital  in  the  village  of  McDon- 
ough  opposite  the  city,  and  the  XL  S.  military 
barracks  about  8  m.  below.  Some  of  the 
largest  and  most  costly  structures  are  the  vast 
cotton  presses.  The  Orleans  press  occupies  a 
space  of  632  by  808  feet,  most  of  which  is 
covered  with  buildings.  It  has  storage  for 
25,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  compresses  on  an 
average  about  150,000  bales  per  annum.  The 
cost  of  the  ground  and  buildings  was  $758,000. 
The  Levee  press  cost  $500,000. — The  streets, 
shops,  and  dwellings  of  New  Orleans  present 
an  extraordinary  variety  of  style  and  construc- 
tion. The  limits  of  the  old  city,  as  it  existed 
under  the  French  and  Spanish  governments, 
are  defined  by  Canal,  Rampart,  and  Esplanade 
streets.  These  three  streets,  occupying  what 
was  formerly  the  line  of  the  defensive  works, 
are  nearly  200  feet  in  width,  with  a  sidewalk 
and  carriage  way  on  each  side,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle an  unoccupied  space  (or  "  neutral  ground," 
as  it  is  called)  planted  with  a  double  row  of 
trees.  Within  the  above  limits  the  streets  are 
narrow,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  the 
houses  compactly  built,  but  without  uniformity, 
and  the  whole  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
European  city.  Many  of  the  dwellings  are  con- 
structed with  a  carriage  way  and  gate  opening 
directly  from  the  street  to  an  interior  court- 
yard enclosed  by  the  main  building.  Most  of 
the  signs  over  the  shops  are  inscribed  in  French, 
or  both  French  and  English.  This  portion  of 
the  city,  with  the  old  faubourg  Trem6  in  its 
rear,  constitutes  the  2d  district,  formerly  the 
1st  municipality.  Next  above,  extending  from 
Oanal  street  to  Felicity  road,  lies  the  1st  dis- 
trict, formerly  the  faubourg  St.  Mary,  and 
subsequently  the  2d  municipality ;  while  still 
beyond  is  the  4th  district,  pnor  to  1852  the  city 
of  Lafayette.  In  these  two  districts  the  build- 
ings are  more  modern,  and  most  of  the  streets 
are  wider,  though  very  irregular  in  their  di- 
rections. In  the  4th  district  many  of  the 
dwellings  are  spacious  and  of  great  elegance, 
with  ample  grounds  for  shrubbery,  &c.  Below 
the  old  city  again  lies  the  3d  district,  formerly 
the  faubourg  Marigny,  and  afterward  the  8d 
municipality,  which  is  the  residence  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Creole  and  foreign  population. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  streets  is  remarkable. 
French,  Spanish,  and  Anglo-American  ideas 
and  personages  are  all  represented.  The  9 
Muses,  with  other  heathen  divinities,  give  name 
to  one  series,  while  in  other  quarters  are  found 
St  Charles,  St.  Mary,  St  Louis,  St.  Andrew, 
St  John  Baptist,  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  the 
like,  together  with  "Love,"  "Piety,"  "Reli- 
gious," "  Virtue,"  &c.  The  Pontchartrain  rail- 
road, by  which  the  traveller  arrives  from  the 
eastward,  runs  through  the  Elysian  fields— a 


street,  and  by  no  means  the  most  attractive 
one  of  the  city.  "Greatmen,"  "  Goodchildren,71 
u  Frenchmen,"  "  Craps,"  &o.,  are  specimens  of 
other  odd  and  apparently  whimsical  names. 
The  same  street  repeatedly  changes  not  only  its 
direction,  but  its  designation,  Thus  Royal, 
one  of  the  original  streets  of  the  old  city,  be- 
comes St  Charles  on  entering  the  1st  district, 
and  still  higher  takes  the  pagan  and  poetical 
name  of  Nayades;  while  its  continuation  in  the 
opposite  direction,  through  the  3d  district,  com- 
memorates the  marquis  Oasa  Oalvo,  the  last  of 
the  Spanish  governors.  In  like  manner  Bour- 
bon becomes  Carondelet  and  then  Apollo  in 
one  direction,  and  declines  into  Bagatelle  in  the 
other.  An  effort  has  been  recently  made  by 
the  city  authorities  to  correct  many  of  these 
irregularities.  There  are  5  or  6  public  squares 
in  New  Orleans.  Jackson  square,  formerly  the 
Plaoe  d'Armes,  is  coeval  with  the  foundation 
of  the  city.  It  is  tastefully  adorned  with 
shrubbery  and  statuary,  prominent  amid  which, 
in  the  oentre  of  the  square,  is  a  bronze  eques- 
trian statue  of  Gen.  Jackson,  by  Clark  Milk. 
Lafayette  square,  in  the  1st  district,  is  well 
shaded,  and  affords  a  delightful  summer  prom- 
enade. The  present  Place  d'Armes  is  Circus 
place,  or  Congo  square,  so  called  from  the  fact 
of  its  having  formerly  been  a  favorite  resort 
of  the  negroes  for  dancing  and  other  amuse- 
ments. A  colossal  statue  of  Henry  Clay,  by 
Hart,  was  inaugurated  April  12, 1860.  It  is 
of  gilt  bronze,  and  stands  on  the  "  neutral 
ground"  in  the  centre  of  Canal  street  The 
markets  of  New  Orleans,  of  which  there  are  7, 
are  among  the  most  interesting  fields  for  ob- 
serving the  peculiarities  of  Creole  life  and  hab- 
its. The  "  Old  French  Market"  (as  it  is  pop- 
ularly known)  of  the  2d  district  is  the  most 
extensive  and  characteristic. — The  population 
of  New  Orleans  has  long  been  remarkable  for 
the  diversity  of  its  elements.  About  one  half 
of  the  whites  are  of  foreign  birth,  and  among 
these  the  French  and  Spanish  are  predominant. 
The  Irish  and  Germans  are  also  numerous. 
The  English  and  Scotch  are  few  in  proportion, 
and  are  chiefly  connected  with  the  foreign  com- 
merce as  merchants  or  factors.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  says,  describing  the  markets  of  New  Or- 
leans :  u  When  passing  through  the  stalls  we 
were  surrounded  by  a  population  of  negroes, 
mulattoes,  and  quadroons,  some  talking  French, 
others  a  patois  of  Spanish  and  French,  others 
a  mixture  of  French  and  English,  or  English 
translated  from  French,  and  with  the  French 
accent.  They  seemed  very  merry,  especially 
those  who  were  jet-black.  Some  of  die  Cre- 
oles also,  both  of  French  and  Spanish  ex- 
traction, like  many  natives  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  were  very  dark."  ,The  same  traveller 
describes  the  French  creole  ladies  as  very 
handsome,  usually  not  so  thin  as  are  the  gen- 
erality of  American  women,  and  as  dressing  in 
Parisian  fashion,  "  their  luxuriant  hair  taste- 
fully arranged,  fastened  with  ornamental  pins, 
and  adorned  with  a  colored  ribbon  or  a  single 
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flower."— There  are  about  17  cemeteries  in  and 
around  the  city.    The  soil  being  so  moist  and 
marshy  that  interment  beneath  the  surface  is  ob- 
jectionable, the  usual  mode  of  sepulture,  when- 
ever the  expense  can  be  incurred,  is  in  tombs 
above  ground.    Many  of  these  are  of  costly  and 
elegant  construction.  The  walls  of  these  enclo- 
sures are  about  10  feet  in  thickness  and  12  in 
height,  and  are  completely  honeycombed  with 
arched  cells,  just  large  enough  for  the  reception 
of  coffins  endwise.  The  mouth  of  the  cell,  when 
occupied,  is  hermetically  closed.  On  All  Saints 
day  (Nov.  1)  the  Roman  Catholic  cemeteries, 
and  the  others  to  some  extent,  are  resorted  to 
by  great  crowds  of  visitors,  as  it  is  then  custom- 
ary to  visit  the  tombs  of  deceased  relatives 
and  friends,  and  adorn  them  with  wreaths,  bou- 
quets, and  other  offerings.    New  Orleans,  dur- 
ing the  first  70  or  80  years  of  its  existence, 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  eminently 
healthful.    The  unacclimated  were  subiect  to 
slight  fevers,  which  were  rarely  fatal.     De 
Lozieres,  a  French  traveller,  who  was  in  Loui- 
siana from  1794  to  1796,  speaks  of  it  as  fol- 
lows :  "  New  Orleans  is  an  enchanting  place 
of  abode.    The  air  there  breathed  is  so  whole- 
some, the  earth  so  fruitful,  the  location  so  de- 
lightful, that  we  might  fancy  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  flower  garden.    It  is  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi — those  banks  so  favored  by 
nature;  and  its  pure  and  pleasant  waters  are 
said  to  possess  the  property  of  contributing 
even  to  the  multiplication  of  the  human  race." 
Such  was  the  general  tenor  of  the  descriptions 
given  of  it  during  the  18th  century.    Since  its 
transfer  to  the  American  government,  the  re- 
peated ravages  of  yellow  fever  have  given  it  a 
very  different  reputation.    It  appears,  never- 
theless, to  be  well  established  that,  apart  from 
yellow  fever,  the  healthfulness  of  New  Orleans 
is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  large  city,  and 
that,  including  all  risks,  the  natives  and  thor- 
oughly acclimated  residents  compare  favorably 
with  any  other  community  in  respect  of  health 
and  longevity.    The  generally  received  state- 
ment is  that  yellow  fever  first  appeared  in  this 
city  in  1769,  the  same  year  in  which  O'Reilly 
took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
crown.     Dr.  Bennet  Dowler,  however,  who 
has  bestowed  much  research  upon  the  subject, 
believes  that  its  first  appearance  was  in  1796. 
On  either  supposition  its  occurrence  was  long 
subsequent  to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in 
other  cities  of  Europe  and  North  America.    It 
prevailed  with  some  severity  in  1799,  and  has 
repeatedly  ravaged  the  city  during  the  present 
century.    Some  of  the  most  memorable  epi- 
demics were  those  of  1819,  '22,  '29,  '88,  '85,  '87, 
'39,  '41,  '48,  '47,  '58,  and  '58.    In  1853,  out  of 
a  population  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  about 
120,000,  the  whole  number  of  deaths  during  a 
period  of  150  days— from  May  26  to  Oct.  22, 
inclusive — was  11,156,  of  which  about  8,500 
were  attributed  to  yellow  fever.    The  greatest 
number  of  deaths  in  any  one  day  was  288,  on 
Aug.  22.    Even  in  this  fetal  season  the  natives 


and  older  residents  were  to  a  great  extent  ex- 
empted, most  of  the  mortality  occurring  among 
strangers  and  foreigners.  From  fear  of  epi- 
demics and  the  general  relaxation  of  business, 
the  population  is  much  reduced  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber.— The  water  of  the  Mississippi  was  intro- 
duced into  the  city  for  domestic  uses  in  1836. 
The  works  were  constructed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Albert  Stein,  at  a  cost  of  about  $400,- 
000.  The  reservoir,  occupying  the  space  be- 
tween Richard,  Market,  St.  John  Baptist,  and 
Religious  streets,  is  250  feet  square,  divided 
into  4  compartments,  and  surmounted,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  partition  walls,  by  a  hand- 
some pavilion.  Its  capacity  is  4,000,000  gal- 
lons, and  it  is  supplied  by  pumps  worked  by  a 
steam  engine.  The  average  daily  delivery  in 
1859  was  about  6,000,000  gallons,  and  the 
number  of  buildings  supplied  about  8,000. 
Most  of  the  dwellings  are  also  provided  with 
large  cisterns  for  rain  water.  The  streets  of 
New  Orleans  were  almost  entirely  unpaved  un- 
til within  80  or  40  years  past.  The  nature  of 
the  soil  rendering  it  very  difficult  to  keep  an 
ordinary  pavement  in  repair,  the  authorities 
are  now  (1861)  engaged  in  paving  the  prin- 
cipal streets  with  large  blocks  of  granite.  A 
company  has  been  chartered,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  for  the  construction  of  a  network 
of  street  railroads,  and  a  portion  of  the  work 
is  accomplished.  This  company  holds  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  for  25  years,  for  which  it  pays 
the  city  the  sum  of  $180,000.  Among  other 
recent  improvements  is  a  police  and  fire-alarm 
telegraph,  by  means  of  which  instant  communi- 
cation may  be  held  between  the  central  police 
office  at  the  city  hall  and  every  part  of  the  city. 
— The  city  government  consists  of  a  mayor, 
board  of  aldermen,  and  board  of  assistant  al- 
dermen. Each  district  has  its  own  recorder, 
who  holds  a  court  for  the  trial  of  offences 
against  the  municipal  laws.  The  executive 
police,  however,  is  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  mayor. — The  villages  of  Algiers, 
McDonough,  and  Gretna,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Mississippi ;  Jefferson  City,  immediately 
above  the  4th  district;  Carrollton,  a  few  miles 
beyond;  and  Milneburg  on  Lake  Pontohar- 
train,  at  the  end  of  the  Pontchartrain  railroad, 
are  dependencies  of  New  Orleans.  Algiers  has 
a  considerable  population,  extensive  docks  for 
the  construction  and  repair  of  vessels,  some' 
manufactories,  several  churches,  &c.  Gretna 
has  some  neat  and  tasteful  dwellings.  The 
"  stock  landing"  and  depot  of  cattle  for  the 
New  Orleans  market  is  in  Jefferson  City.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1859-'60  the  receipts  here  were 
24,095  western  cattle,  82,518  Texas  cattle,  3,066 
milch  cows,  25,659  "veal  cattle,"  80,922  hogs, 
and  51,294  sheep. — The  trade  of  New  Orleans 
did  not  for  some  years  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  population.  On  the  contrary,  from 
1806  to  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812-'15,  there 
was  a  considerable  decline.  In  1802,  the  year 
previous  to  the  transfer  from  Prance,  the  ex- 
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ports  amounted  to  40,000  tons,  of  which  the 
principal  articles  were  as  follows :  50,000  bar- 
rels of  flour,  8,000  barrels  of  salt  beef  and  pork, 
2,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  4,000  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  34,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  800  casks  of 
molasses.  The  trade  with  the  interior  was 
carried  on  by  about  500  flat  boats.  New  Or- 
leans is  now  the  second  city  in  America  in  the 
amount  and  value  of  its  exports,  the  greatest 
cotton  market  in  the  world,  and  far  beyond  all 
other  cities  in  the  number  of  steamboats  em- 
ployed in  its  trade.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  annual  value  of  exports  from  1805  to 
1820,  inclusive; 


to  1883,  inclusive,  the  average  value  of  exports 
was  about  $14,000,000,  and  the  average  value 
of  imports  was  nearly  $7,000,000.  From  1834 
to  1842  the  average  values  of  exports  and  im- 
ports were,  respectively,  about  $33,000,000 
and  $12,500,000.  From  1843  to  1850  the 
average  of  exports  rose  to  nearly  $40,000,000, 
while  that  of  imports  declined  to  $9,000,000. 
The  following  is  a  statement  in  detail  for  the 
last  10  years,  the  annual  amount  being  made 
up  for  the  12  months  ending  with  June  30  of 
each  year : 


Y«n. 


Ymn. 

Exports. 

Ymui. 

Exports. 

1805 

18^71,545 
8,887,828 
4^20,555 
1,261,101 
541,924 
1,890,952 
2,650,050 
1,060,471 

1818 

$1,045,158 

1806 

1814 

887,191 

1807 

1815 

5,102,610 

1808 

1816 

5,602,948 

1809 

1817 

9,024,812 

1810 

1818 

12,924,809 

1811 

1819 

9,768,758 

1812 

1820 

7,596,157 

1851. 


1854. 
855. 
856., 
857., 
858., 
859. 


$54,418,968 
43,826,018 
68,292,660 
60,982,180 
65,400,711 
80,547,968 
91,514,286 
88,882,483 
101,684,953 
108,298^67 


1VKKMW0 
18,654,118 
14,402,150 
12,92*£03 
17,188^37 
«4^81J5f 
18v366£lS 
18£49J51i 
22^2a/S4t 


Since  1820  the  increase  of  trade  has  been  more 
steady.  From  1821  to  1824,  inclusive,  the  aver- 
age annual  value  of  exports  was  about  $7,750,- 
000 ;  of  imports,  about  $4,000,000.    From  1825 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  south- 
ern and  western  produce  received  at  New  Or- 
leans for  the  last  12  years,  ending  with  Aug.  81 
of  each  year.* 


V«»T», 

Cation. 

SugftT. 

MuliWt'B. 

TuJ*cwJ, 

t'Kiv  I  pTwi»*l#, 

T**L 

1840, , .  . , ♦ *.**•*»»•*»»»«. 

880,844,:;  14 
41,885,160 
48,759,704 
48,502,223 
08,759.424 
54,749,002 
51,390,720 
70,371,720 
8fi  ,255,070 
88,127,340 
92,037,704 

1UD,35»,223 

(8,800,000 
12,398,150 
12,678,180 
11,827,350 
16,4/12,688 
15,720,340 
18.025.020 
16,109,  SDO 
8,137,300 
17,000,008 
24,608,424 
1 8J  90,880 

|2,288,0O0 
2,400,000 
2,625,000 
4hlV283000 
6,140,000 
3,720,000 
4,2f.:j.iXKt 
4,5*2,242 
2,680,300 
4,00l,Olft 
6,470,817 
0.260,336 

*3tB03,450 
6,1136,400 
7,730,000 
7,196,186 
7,938,650 
4,228,100 
7,111,870 
7,082,800 

11,802,120 

9,101,750 
8,717,486 

*3eTl  53.923 
34,049,173 
86,127,639 
39,409,951 
37,442,073 
36,012,756 
30,424,7  J  3 
45,1 10,429 
40,091,510 
42,798,250 
40,2S3,879 
42,063,320 

ttLoeovaa 

9fi,8»TjK2 

lOfc.OSl.H* 

115,336,791 
11740409 
144,25400 
15S,Q*1JM 
107.1 55,54* 
1:2,9^,051 
185.211.254 

1850. ,,,.,, „ ...............  • .  -  -  - 

1851*.....-.. • - ... 

1852 ...♦,..«., 

1853 t  ............................ 

1854 ...,....->. 

1S55. „ , ...♦♦♦ 

1SC0 .,,„„.,.„.. 

1S47.,,..., ,»,....**.,*.....*.. 

185§+ , - 

lB&fl ....,,,....,.,.,..,,,,, 

1860... 

The  next  table  exhibits  the  share  of  New  Or- 
leans in  the  cotton  trade  of  the  country,  giving 
the  receipts  and  exports,  and  also  the  whole 
crop  of  the  United  States,  in  bales,  for  25  years : 


ceipts  and  exports  of  the  principal  articles  of 
produce  during  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 1860: 


Article, 


Tmh. 

R«»ipU. 

Export*. 

Crop*. 

1888 

--"-"■--143 

005  .M3 

741726 

578,514 

1 04. 445 

S22    70 

740.155 

1,080,042 

£10>H54 

079,238 

&05.375 

740,550 

1,213,805 

1,152,882 

837,723 

996,048 

1,4:;m  ios 

1,»>      47 

1/442,677 

1,J  7    88 

1,7  a    13 

1,617.498 

1,1  >    75 

1,774.739 

2,1         iS 

536,991 

588,969 

738,813 

579,176 

940,320 

821,288 

749,267 

1,088,870 

895,376 

884,616 

1,065,857 

724,508 

1,054,807 

1,167,808 

838,541  x 

997,458 

1,436,961 

1,614,131 

1,426,573 

1,274,029 

1,784,816 

1,516,876 

1,660,220 

1,777,168 

2,214,316 

1,360,725 
1,422,930 
1,801,497 
1,860,582 
2,177,835 
1,684,946 
1,680,574 
1,878,875 
2,030,409 
2,394,503 
2,100,587 
1,178,651 
2,847,635 
2,728,596 
2,096,706 
2,855,257 
3,015,029 
8,862,882 
2,930,027 
2,847,839 
8,627,845 
2,989,619 
8,113,962 
3,851,481 
4,650,000 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1848 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1864 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

Cotton,  bales 

Tobacco,  hhds. 

8ugar,  hhds. 

Molasses,  barrels , 

Flour,  barrels , 

Indian  corn,  sacks 

Pork,  barrels  and  tierces., 

Pork,  in  bulk,  lbs , 

Beef;  barrels  and  tierces. . . 
Bacon,  hhds.  and  casks .... 
Hams,  casks  and  tierces. . . 
Lard,  barrels  and  tierces. . 

Lard,  kegs 

Whiskey,  barrels 

Hides 

Lead,  pigs 


2^55,458 

81,088 

175,219 

812£48 

952,174. 

1,702,847 

212,820 

6,279,656 

85,119 

42,886 

85,127 

57,014 

86\587 

165,098 

159,129 

81,992 


2214,815 
82,1© 
45,496 

litter 

879,923 
648JK 
61,461 

22J75 
28446 
1446T 
84277 
61,019 
68,929 
187,161 


To  which  may  be  added  the  following  statement 
of  various  articles  received,  chiefly  lor  city  and 
plantation  use : 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a  grad- 
ual increase  in  the  average  weight  of  the  cot- 
ton bale  during  the  period  covered  by  the  above 
table.    The  annexed  statement  shows  the  re- 


Oats,  sacks 647,818 

Hay,  western,  bales 154,189 

Hay,  northern  and  eastern,  bales 59,485 

Bagging,  Kentucky,  pieces 24.419 

Star  candles,  boxes 112,121 

Apples,  barrels 59,897 

Bale  rope,  coils 126,781 

Butter,  western,  kegs,  Ac 88,091 

Cheese,  western,  boxes 84,189 

Lard  oil,  barrels $jm 

Coal,  western,  barrels 1279,094 

Potatoes,  western,  barrels 220,131 
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The  receipts  at  the  custom  house  of  cash  duties  on 
imports  for  8  years,  each  ending  June  80,  were  as 
follows:  1858,  $2,158,172;  1854,  $2,647,886; 
1865,  $2,181,001 ;  1866,  $8,648,841;  1857,  $8,- 
595,420;  1858,  $2,084,654;  1859,  $2,108,062; 
1860,  $2,620,665.  The  principal  imports  in 
1859-'60  were:  West  India  sugar,  8,129  hogs- 
heads, 16,914  boxes  and  barrels ;  Brazil  sugar, 
882  bags;  Cuba  molasses,  17,419  hogsheads 
and  tierces,  5,604  barrels ;  Liverpool  salt, 
848,827  sacks;  Sicily  salt,  Ac,  871,182  bushels; 
Bio  coffee,  280,926  bags;  Cuba  coffee,  4,615 
bags.  The  number  of  entrances  and  clearances 
of  sea-going  vessels  has  varied  but  little  for  10 
years  past,  averaging  a  little  more  than  2,000 
per  annum;  but  the  aggregate  tonnage  has  ad- 
vanced from  768,000  m  1850-1  to  more  than 
1,200,000  in  1859-'60,  showing  a  progressive 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  vessels  employed. 
For  the  year  ending  June  80,  1860,  the  en* 
trances  were  2,052,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,212,- 
029 ;  the  clearances  2,285,  with  a  tonnage  of 
1,248,526.  Of  the  arrivals,  about  800  were  of 
steamships.  The  arrivals  of  steamboats  for  the 
year  ending  Aug.  81, 1860,  were  8,566;  of  flat 
boats,  831 .  The  greatest  obstruction  to  the  com- 
merce of  New  Orleans  arises  from  the  bars  ex- 
isting at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  occa- 
sioned by  the  immense  amount  of  sedimentary 
matter  brought  down  and  deposited  by  the 
river.  These  bars  vary  in  position  and  in  the 
depth  of  water  upon  them,  almost  every  freshet 
occasioning  some  change  in  these  respects.  Va- 
rious efforts  have  been  made,  at  great  expense, 
by  dredging  and  other  means,  to  deepen  the 
water  and  obtain  a  channel  of  sufficient  depth, 
but  thus  far  none  have  been  permanently  suc- 
cessful.— The  banking  system  of  New  Orleans 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  in  existence.  The 
number  of  banks  is  11,  with  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  $18,087,800.  The  dividends  paid  by 
these  banks  during  the  year  ending  Aug.  81, 
1860,  amounted  to  $1,991,180.  There  are  11 
insurance  companies,  with  an  aggregate  of  capi- 
tal and  assets  amounting  to  $8,409,816.  The 
premiums  earned  by  these  companies  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $4,984,470,  and  the  losses 
paid  to  $3,408,498.— The  first  settlement  was 
made  at  New  Orleans  in  1718,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Bienville,  then  governor  of  the  French 
province  of  Louisiana,  who  had  become  con- 
vinced of  the  propriety  of  removing  the  chief 
seat  of  the  colony  from  Mobile7  to  the  more 
productive  region  lying  on  the  Mississippi. 
Charlevoix,  who  visited  it  in  1722,  speaks  of  it 
even  then  as  "this  famous  town  which  has 
been  named  New  Orleans."  He  expresses  his 
disappointment,  however,  on  finding  it  really 
to  consist  only  of  "  a  hundred  cabins,  disposed 
with  little  regularity;  a  large  wooden  ware- 
house; two  or  three  dwellings  that  would  be 
no  ornament  to  a  French  village;  and  the  half 
of  a  sorry  storehouse,  which  they  were  pleased 
to  lend  to  the  Lord,  but  of  which  He  had 
scarcely  taken  possession  when  it  was  proposed 
to  turn  Him  out  to  lodge  under  a  tent."    He 


goes  on,  nevertheless,  to  make  the  prediction 
that  "  this  wild  and  dreary  place,  still  almost 
entirely  covered  with  woods  and  reeds,  will,  one 
day  (and  perhaps  that  day  is  not  tar  distant), 
be  an  opulent  city  and  the  metropolis  of  a  great 
and  rich  colony."  The  population  at  this  time 
consisted  of  about  200  persons. — In  1728  Bien- 
ville removed  his  head-quarters  from  Mobile  to 
New  Orleans,  and  the  seat  of  government  was 
permanently  transferred.  On  Sept.  11  of  the 
same  year  occurred  a  frightful  hurricane,  which 
destroyed  the  church,  hospital,  and  three  ships 
that  were  lying  in  the  river,  beside  doing  im- 
mense damage  to  the  crops  in  the  adjacent 
country.  In  1726  Bienville  was  superseded  by 
Pe"  rier,  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  whose  admin- 
istration was  the  construction  (1727)  of  a  strong 
levee,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  in  front  of 
the  city,  which  had  previously  been  subjected 
to  annual  overflows  from  the  river.  Smaller 
levees  were  also  extended  for  about  15  m.  above 
and  the  same  distance  below,  and  a  deep  ditch 
or  canal  was  dug  around  the  oity.  About  the 
same  time  arrived  a  colony  of  Jesuits  and  one  of 
Ursuline  nuns,  sent  out  by  the  western  company 
to  take  charge  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
colony.  Grants  of  land  and  other  property 
were  made  to  each  of  these  societies,  and  a 
building  was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Ursu- 
lines,  which  was  occupied  by  them  from  1780 
to  1824,  and  which  is  still  known  as  the  "  old 
Ursuline  convent,"  being  probably  the  oldest 
edifice  in  existence  in  Louisiana.  It  is  now 
occupied  as  a  residence  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic archbishop.  The  Ursulines  have  erected  a 
spacious  and  handsome  building  2  or  8  m.  be- 
low the  city,  devoting  themselves  chiefly  to 
female  education.  The  Jesuits  established 
themselves  just  above  the  city,  in  what  is  now 
the  1st  district,  where  they  continued  to  reside 
until  expelled  from  the  colony  in  1768.  The 
following  description  of  New  Orleans,  by  Le 
Page  du  Pratz,  probably  applies  to  a  period 
some  10  or  12  years  subsequent  to  that  quoted 
above  from  Charlevoix :  "  In  the  middle  of  the 
city,  facing  the  river,  is  the  Place  d'Armes. 
Midway  of  the  rear  of  this  square  is  the  parish 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Louis,  where  officiate 
the  reverend  father  Capuchins ;  their  residence 
is  on  the  left  of  the  church ;  on  the  right  are 
the  prison  and  guard  house.  The  two  sides 
of  the  square  (mace)  are  occupied  by  two  sets 
of  barracks.  The  square  is  entirely  open  on 
the  side  next  the  river.  All  the  streets  are 
regularly  laid  out  in  length  and  width ;  they 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  These  streets 
divide  the  city  into  66  squares  (isles),  11  in 
length  along  the  river2  and  6  in  depth.  These 
squares  measure  50  toises  (about  820  feet)  each 
way,  and  are  each  divided  into  12  lots."  Bien- 
ville was  reappointed  governor  of  the  colony 
in  1788,  and  continued  in  office  until  1741. 
He  was  followed,  in  succession,  by  Vaudreuil, 
Kerlerec,  D'Abbadie,  and  Aubry.  During  this 
period  of  French  occupation  the  progress  of 
ftew  Orleans  appears  to  have  been  steady, 
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though  very  gradual.  In  1745  the  population 
was  estimated  at  about  800  white  inhabitants, 
exclusive  of  women,  children,  and  200  soldiers, 
beside  800  negroes.  In  1763  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  with  the  rest  of  the  colony  of  Louisi- 
ana, was  ceded  to  Spain.  Such,  however,  was 
the  aversion  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  transfer, 
that  it  was  not  until  6  years  afterward  that  the 
Spanish  government  actually  obtained  posses- 
sion. At  this  lime  the  whole  population  was 
3,190,  of  whom  1,808  were  free  whites,  81  free 
blacks,  68  of  mixed  blood,  1,225  negro  slaves, 
and  60  domesticated  Indians.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  houses  was  468.  The  city  and  colony 
declined  somewhat  during  the  brief  and  rigor- 
ous administration  of  O'Reilly,  the  first  Span- 
ish governor,  many  of  the  best  inhabitants 
removing  to  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere, 
but  revived  under  the  government  of  a  se- 
ries of  moderate  and  judicious  successors.  In 
1785  a  census  taken  by  order  of  Gov.  Galvez 
exhibited  a  population  of  4,980  souls.  On 
March  21,  1788,  a  terrible  conflagration  occur- 
red, by  which  900  houses  were  destroyed,  with 
a  vast  quantity  of  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Provisions  became  very  scarce,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  threatened  with  famine.  Nev- 
ertheless the  population,  according  to  a  census 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  amounted 
to  5,338.  The  administration  of  the  baron  de 
Carondelet  (1792-'7)  was  marked  by  various 
improvements,  among  which  were  the  lighting 
of  the  streets,  the  organization  of  fire  compa- 
nies, and  the  opening  of  the  canal  Caronde- 
let. He  also  erected  new  fortifications  around 
the  city,  and  organized  a  militia  force  of  about 
700  men.  During  his  administration  (in  1794) 
the  first  newspaper,  the  Moniteur,  was  issued. 
A  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  trade  of  New 
Orleans  in  1795  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States.  At  the 
time  of  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,  in  1803,  the  population  of  the  city  was 
about  8,000.  Its  limits  at  that  time  comprised 
only  a  portion  of  what  is  now  the  2d  district. 
It  was  bounded  by  Oanal,  Rampart,  and  Es- 
planade streets,  and  the  river,  forming  nearly 
a  rectangle,  defended  by  4  strong  forts,  one  at 
each  corner.  The  faubourgs  (or  suburbs^  St. 
Mary,  Marigny,  Trem6,  &c.,  now  comprising 
some  of  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  por- 
tions of  the  modern  city,  were  then  little  more 
than  wild  meadows  and  marshes.  The  most 
memorable  event  in  the  history  of  New  Orleans, 
since  its  transfer  to  the  United  States,  is  the 
battle  on  Jan.  8,  1815,  for  an  account  of  which 
see  Jackson,  Andbew.  Gas  was  first  employed 
for  lighting  the  streets  in  1834,  through  the 
enterprise  of  James  H.  Caldwell,  Esq.  In  1836 
the  city  was  divided  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture into  three  municipalities,  each  with  a 
separate* government;  but  in  1852  these  muni- 
cipalities were  consolidated,  and  the  limits  of 
the  corporation  were  extended  to  include  the 
town  of  Lafayette,  lying  in  the  adjacent  parish 
of  the  same  name.    The  1st,  2d,  and  8d  muni- 


cipalities are  now,  respectively,  the  2d,  1st, 
and  3d  districts,  while  the  former  city  of  La- 
fayette constitutes  the  4th  district 
NEW  PHILIPPINES.     See  Cabolke  k- 

▲NDS.  

NEW  PROVIDENCE,  one  of  the  Bahamj 
islands,  lying  near  the  centre  of  the  group,  and 
containing  Nassau,  the  seat  of  government; 
pop.  in  1851,  8,385.  It  is  17  m.  long  from  I 
to  W.,  and  7  m.  broad.  It  was  colonized  by 
the  English  in  1629,  and  twice  taken  from  them 
by  the  Spaniards,  but  finally  restored  at  the 
peace  of  1788.  It  is  more  hilly  than  most  of 
the  other  Islands  of  the  group,  has  some  fertfla 
land,  and  produces  good  fruits. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  a  British  colony  oc- 
cupying the  S.  E.  part  of  Australia,  stretching 
along  the  S.  Pacific  ocean  from  Gape  Howe  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Solitary  islands,  bounded  N. 
by  the  colony  of  Queensland,  E.  by  the  Pacific, 
S.  by  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  W.  by  the  inte- 
rior territory  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia, 
It  extends  between  lat  80°  and  37°  80'  &,  and 
long.  141°  and  163°  E.,  or  about  750  ni.  £  and 
W.  and  500  N.  and  S. ;  area,  nearly  300,000  4 
m. ;  pop.  on  Jan.  1, 1858, 805,487  (171,673mal« 
and  183,814  females),  according  to  the  officii! 
statement,  but  actually  estimated  at  326,000: 
and  amounting  in  1860,  at  the  average  annual 
rate  of  increase  of  15  per  cent.,  to  nearly 
450,000.    The  colony  of  Queensland,  extend- 
ing from  lat.  26°  to  80°  6.,  was  formerly  the 
Moreton  Bay  district  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
was  separated  from  the  latter  colony  in  June, 
1859 ;  but  as  this  separation  is  scarcely  yet 
completed,  we  shall  treat  the  two  nnder  the 
name  of  the  parent  colony.    This  immena 
territory,  comprising  altogether  about  500,000 
sq.  m.,  is  divided  into  68  counties  and  several 
squatting  districts.    The  counties  lie  along  the 
wnole  length  of  coast,  extending  for  about  lw 
m.  into  the  interior ;  and  the  country  which 
they  occupy  has  been  thoroughly  surveyed  and 
explored,  and  more  or  less  occupied  by  settles 
Beside  Sydney,  the  capital,  there  are  sereril 
towns   of    considerable   importance  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  interior,  the  chief  of  vhKft 
are  E.  and  W.  Maitland,  Liverpool,  BatharS, 
Goulburn,  Windsor,  Newcastle,  Yass,  Pennta, 
Woolongong,  and  Paramatta.— The  coast_ W 
presents  in  general  bold  perpendicular  cuflj « 
sandstone,  occasionally   interrupted  ty  w* 
sandy  beaches,  some  of  which  stretch  a  con- 
siderable distance  inland,  and  appear  to  naw 
been  covered  by  the  sea  at  no  yery  remow 
period.    There  are  numerous  bays  and  indenu- 
tions  along  the  shore,  some  of  which  form  ex- 
cellent harbors.    Hervey  bay  is  a  very  exten- 
sive sheet  of  water  at  the  N.  b°mdar£,^! 
next  to  it  in  extent  is  Moreton  bay,  f°™%rf 
tween  the  mainland  and  Moreton  and  Btrao- 
broke  islands,  the  two  largest  of  the  colony. 
Proceeding  to  the  S.  from  this  point  there  b 
no  important  opening  for  800  m. ;  bat  h«P°rj* 
at  Port  Stephens  there  is  a  succession^  ft*" 
bors,  some  of  them  already  forming  c  ~" 
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commercial  emporiums.    The  most  important 
of  these  are  Port  Hunter,  Port  Maoquarie, 
Broken  bay,  Port  Jackson,  Botany  bar,  Port 
:     Hacking,  Sussex  haven,  and  Jarvis  and  Two- 
fold  bays. — A  mountain   range,  varying   in 
height  from  8,000  to  6,000  feet,  extends  from 
N.  to  S.  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  the 
distance  of  from  80  to  50  m.  inland,  and  is 
called  the  Liverpool  range  in  the  N.,  in  the 
centre  the  Blue  mountains,  and  at  the  S.  the 
Australian   Alps.     The   space   between   the 
mountains  and   the  sea  has   an   undulating 
wooded  surface,  broken  here  and  there  by  spurs 
i     and  ramifications  from  the  mountain  range,  and 
in  some  places  covered  with  dense  brushwood. 
The  ground  to  the  W.,  instead  of  descending 
rapidly,  continues  rugged  and  mountainous  for 
a  considerable  width,  and  at  last  assumes  the 
form  of  an  elevated  plateau,  a  great  part  of 
which  remains  unexplored.    Several  considera- 
ble rivers  rise  on  the  W.  side  of  the  mountains 
and  flow  westward ;  but  as  they  have  only  the 
first  part  of  their  course  in  New  South  Wales, 
they  do  not  properly  belong  to  it.    The  more 
important  of  these  rivers  are  the  Murrum- 
bidgee,  Lachlan,  Bogan,  Macquarie,  and  Peel. 
The  rivers  on  the  E.  of  the  mountain  range 
are  mostly  small,  and  many  of  them  are  dry 
during  part  of  the  year.    The  chief  are  the 
Hunter,  Hawkesbury,  George,  Shoalhaven,  and 
Clyde.    In  the  1ST.  are  the  Hastings  and  Clar- 
ence.— -The  prevailing  rock  on  the  £.  side  of 
the  mountains  is  sandstone,  and  on  the  W. 
granite.    Much  of  the  sandstone  belongs  to  the 
carboniferous  system,  and  there  are  several 
workable  seams  of  good  ooal.    The  Newcastle 
field  on  the  Hunter  river  is  excellent  in  quality, 
and  contains  5  seams,  2  of  5  feet  and  8  of  8  feet 
in  thickness.    This  field  is  worked  extensively, 
and  the  produce,  after  supplying  colonial  de- 
mands, is  shipped  to  India,  China,  and  Califor- 
nia to  supply  steamers.    Several  other  fields 
are  known,  and  one  is  worked  at  Woolongong. 
Iron  ore  is  found  in  many  places,  and  some  of 
it  has  been  smelted  by  a  company  formed  for 
the  purpose.    Rich  copper  ore  is  abundant  in 
and  around  Wellington  district.    Fine  pebbles 
are  so  plentiful  in  the  Hunter  river,  that  it  is 
supposed  in  some  part  of  its  course  to  flow  over 
rocks  of  jasper,  agate,  opal,  and  chalcedony. 
All  these,  however,  were  regarded  as  compara- 
tively unimportant  after  the  discovery  of  rich  de- 
posits of  gold  in  May,  185 1 .   Gold  has  since  been 
found  in  numerous  places  throughout  the  colo- 
ny, and  in  the  territories  both  N.  and  S.  of  it. 
Near  the  frontiers  of  Victoria,  particularly  in 
the  counties  of  Wellesley  and  Wallace,  it  oc- 
curs in  several  localities ;  and  N.  of  these  it  is 
met  with  in  more  than  0  other  counties,  and  is 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Maoquarie  and  Meroo 
rivers.    There  are  considerable  deposits  about 
the  Peel  and  its  tributaries,  and  also  upon  the 
Fitzroy  river  somewhat  beyond  the  N.  frontier. 
Australia  being  in  the  S.  hemisphere,  the  seasons 
are  the  reverse  of  ours ;  December  is  there  mid- 
summer, and  June  the  depth  of  winter.  Summer 


extends  over  December,  January,  and  Febru- 
ary ;  and  the  mean  heat  during  these  8  months 
is  about  80°  at  noon.  ThiB  heat,  however,  ia 
tempered  by  the  sea  breeze,  which  begins  to 
blow  regularly  along  the  coast  about  9  in  the 
morning,  and  continues  till  evening.  The 
whole  colony  is  subject  to  hot  winds,  which 
are  liable  to  happen  8  or  4  times  during  the 
summer,  and  which  blow  from  the  N.  W., 
raising  the  thermometer  to  125°  when  exposed 
to  their  influence.  These  winds  seldom  last 
longer  than  a  few  hours,  and  are  succeeded  by 
a  very  heavy  squall  from  the  S.,  generally  ac- 
companied by  thunder  and  rain,  cooling  the 
atmosphere  immediately.  At  Sydney  the  aver- 
age annual  temperature  is  64° ;  that  of  spring 
being  65°,  of  summer  72°,  of  autumn  66°,  and 
of  winter  55°  ;  showing  an  annual  average 
range  of  the  thermometer  of  17°.    The  tem- 

Serature  of  the  country  above  the  mountains, 
owever,  is  much  lower,  and  at  some  places 
snow  falls  in  winter.  The  annual  fall  of  rain 
is  52  inches  at  Port  Jackson,  and  62  at  Port 
Macquarie.  Droughts  are  frequent.  The  cli- 
mate is,  however,  both  healthful  and  agreeable, 
and  its  influence  is  highly  beneficial  in  con- 
sumptive diseases. — For  5  or  6  m.  from  the  sea 
coast  the  country  is  in  general  barren,  the  soil 
being  mostly  composed  of  drift  sand  covered 
with  a  stunted  vegetation.  Some  rich  and  fertile 
districts,  however,  oocur  at  intervals.  Further 
inland  well  wooded  and  fertile  valleys  lie  be- 
tween the  hills,  but  the  land  on  the  £.  side  of 
the  Blue  mountains  is  as  a  general  rule  muoh 
inferior  in  quality,  both  for  agriculture  and  pas- 
ture, to  that  on  the  W.  .Above  the  range  it 
consists  of  a  dry  black  soil,  covered  with  open 
forests  and  luxuriant  herbage.  Wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  various  grasses,  maize,  tobacco,  and 
small  quantities  of  cotton,  are  all  profitably  cul- 
tivated in  different  parts  of  the  colony ;  and  po- 
tatoes, cabbage,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  peas, 
beans,  cauliflowers,  lettuces,  cucumbers,  pump- 
kins, sweet  potatoes,  yams,  and  plantains  thrive 
remarkably  well.  At  Sydney  the  market  iB  sup- 
plied with  green  peas  all  the  year  round ;  very 
few  vegetables  degenerate,  and  many  are  more 
productive  than  elsewhere.  Peaches,  apricots, 
nectarines,  loquats,  oranges,  pears,  plums,  figs, 
pomegranates,  raspberries,  strawberries,  mul- 
berries, and  melons  attain  great  perfection. 
The  N.  districts  produce  pineapples,  bananas, 
guavas,  lemons,  citrons,  and  various  other 
tropical  fruits,  while  W.  and  6.  of  Sydney  the 
apple,  currant,  gooseberry,  and  cherry  are 
found  to  grow  well.  More  than  1,000  acres  are 
planted  with  the  vine,  and  the  grapes  are  of 
the  finest  quality.  About  50,000  sq.  m.  of  pas- 
ture land  is  occupied  by  flocks  and  herds.  In 
1865  there  were  157,159  horses,  1,858,408  horn- 
ed cattle,  68,091  swine,  and  8,608,499  sheep; 
and  a  recent  estimate  based  upon  official  re- 
turns of  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  latter  since 
then,  makes  the  number  of  sheep  within  the 
territory  in  1860  considerably  over  10,000,000. 
The  climate  is  particularly  well  suited  to  all 
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these  animals.  Horses  are  exported  in  large 
numbers  to  India,  both  for  private  use  and  to 
supply  the  cavalry  and  artillery ;  horned  cattle 
grow  to  an  immense  size ;  and  the  wool  of  the 
sheep  is  of  very  superior  quality.  Asses,  mules, 
and  goats  are  seldom  seen.  The  camel  has 
been  introduced  for  exploring  purposes,  but 
has  not  thriven.  About  800  head  of  llamas, 
alpacas,  and  vicunas  have  lately  been  intro- 
duced. They  were  procured  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  exported  from  Peru  notwithstanding 
the  rigid  prohibitions  of  the  government  of 
that  country.  High  expectations  are  formed 
of  these  animals,  which  it  is  thought  will  exert 
great  influence  on  the  wool  trade  of  Australia, 
as  the  fleece  of  the  alpaca  weighs  from  10  to 
12  lbs.,  while  the  colonial  sheep  yields  an  av- 
erage of  about  2  lbs.  The  mountains  of  New 
England,  between  Sydney  and  Moreton  bay, 
are  said  to  have  a  climate  similar  to  the  Amer- 
ican Cordilleras,  where  the  family  of  the  lla- 
mas are  found.  Domestic  fowl  of  every  de- 
scription, and  some  that  are  delicate  elsewhere, 
thrive  remarkably  well,  and  are  reared  at  small 
expense.  Fish  are  abundant  on  the  coasts; 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  fresh  water  codfish  in 
the  Murray  river  which  weighs  sometimes  as 
much  as  70  lbs.  Oysters  are  plentiful,  and 
turtle  are  procured  from  the  waters  of  the  N. 
part  of  the  colony. — According  to  the  census  of 
1856,  barely  a  third  of  the  population  of  New 
South  Wales  was  born  in  Australia;  about  75,- 
000  were  supplied  by  England  and  Wales,  50,000 
by  Ireland,  16,000  by  Scotland,  6,000  by  Ger- 
many, and  2,000  by  Cliina.  The  population  now 
(I860)  includes  a  large  portion  of  Chinese,  many 
Americans,  and  some  of  almost  all  European 
nationalities.  In  appearance  and  character  the 
native-born  part  of  the  community  is  said  to  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  Anglo-Saxon 
descent  in  the  United  States.  Since  the  first  es- 
tablishment of  the  colony  in  1787,  the  total  num- 
ber of  convicts  sent  into  it  from  Great  Britain 
up  to  1840,  when  the  importation  ceased,  was 
54,888.  In  1848  the  whole  population  of  both 
New  South  Wales  and  Port  Phillip  (Victoria) 
was  165,541.  At  present  probably  the  number 
of  convicts  remaining  is  less  than  14,000,  while 
the  population  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victo- 
ria, taken  together,  is  not  much  short  of  1,000,- 
000;  or  in  other  words,  the  number  of  actual 
convicts  is  only  about  1  in  70  of  the  population. 
The  descendants  of  felons,  however,  are  much 
more  numerous ;  but  education  has  been  of  late 
years  much  attended  to,  and  many  whose  pro- 
genitors came  to  New  South  Wales  as  prisoners 
are  intelligent  and  estimable  members  of  the 
community.  Some  of  the  emancipists,  and  sev- 
eral of  their  descendants,  are  among  the  most 
wealthy  people  in  the  colony;  but  the  former 
are  never,  and  the  latter  but  rarely,  admitted 
into  the  better  class  of  society.  The  gold  fields, 
however,  now  attract  such  an  influx  of  settlers 
that  these  caste  distinctions  must  soon  dis- 
appear, by  the  oonvict  element  being  entire- 
ly absorbed  in  the  free  population. — Much  of 


the  soil  of  New  South  Wales  is  very  fertile; 
but  the  cultivation  is  slovenly,  and  it  is  only 
lately  that  machines  have  been  introduced  cal- 
culated to  economize  labor  and  increase  the 
amount  of  production.    At  present  the  principal 
attention  of  the  colonists  is  turned  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  pasture  lands,  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  wool,  hides,  and  tallow.   In  1857, 17',O44,201 
lbs.  of  wool  were  exported.     Wines  of  very 
superior  quality  are  made,  resembling  Sauterne, 
Barsac,  hock,  claret,  <fec. ;  and  the  culture  of 
the  grape  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  interests  of  the  colony.    The  chief 
manufactures  are  leather,  and  a  kind  of  wool- 
len cloth  called  "  colonial  tweed,"  which  is 
exceedingly  durable  and  in  high  favor  among 
the  settlers.    Sugar  refining  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  at  Sydney;  and  there  are 
extensive  distilleries,  breweries,  various  sorts 
of  mills,  founderies,  tallow  boiling  establish- 
ments, and  docks,  in  different  places  through- 
out the  colony.    The  people  are,  however,  de- 
pendent upon  older  countries  for  clothing,  the 
articles  of  domestic  use  and  ornament,  and 
those  luxuries  which  can  only  be  produced  to 
advantage  where  labor  is  abundant  and  cheap.— 
The  imports  in  1857  were  valued  at  £6,729,408, 
of  which  £5,511,007  were  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  British  colonies,  and  the  rest  from 
various  countries,  including  articles   amount- 
ing to  about  £800,000  from  the  United  States, 
consisting  of  tobacco,  timber  and  pine  planks, 
furniture,  agricultural  implements,  clocks,  tnbs, 
pails  and  brooms,  steam  machinery,  hardware, 
books,  daguerreotype  plates,  and  breadstuflk. 
The  exports  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  £4,- 
011,952  (about  £600,000  more  than  in  1856),  of 
which  £8,676,418  were  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  British  colonies,  including  wool  to  the  value 
of  £1,275,067;  tallow,  £82,184;  skins,  £112,- 
808;  and  gold  dust,£187,249.  Beside  these  chief 
items  of  export,  there  were  gums,  bark,  copper 
ore,  timber,  and  a  large  number  of  minor  ar- 
ticles of  raw  produce.    The  remarkable  differ- 
ence that  appears  between  the  amount  of  im- 
ports and  exports  is  occasioned  by  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  which  is  coined  at  the  Australian 
mint  at  Sydney,  and  which  leaves  New  South 
Wales  for  circulation  in  the  neighboring  colo- 
nies, and  as  a  remittance  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  without  appearing  among  the  exports, 
and  by  the  large  numbers  of  horses,  horned 
cattle,  and  sheep  driven  across  the  frontier 
to  find  a  market  in  Victoria.    Gold  in  its 
natural  state  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  2*.  6d 
an  ounce  upon  leaving  the  colony,  and  so  ap- 
pears in  the  custom  house  returns;   but  the 
coined  gold,  having  already  paid  this  tax  in  the 
shape  of  mint  charges,  is  allowed  to  pass  un- 
noticed.   Some  of  the  imports  from  the  neigh- 
boring colonies,  the  whole  produce  of  the  whale 
fisheries,  and  the  greater  part  of  what  is  re- 
ceived from  the  South  sea,  are  merely  trans- 
shipped in  the  ports  of  New  South  Wales  while 
in  transitu  to  other  parts  of  the  world.    In 
1857,  1,100  vessels  of  851,418  tons  entered  the 
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port  of  Sydney,  and  1,204  of  877,147  tons 
cleared.  Of  these  arrivals  and  departures,  near- 
ly }  were  under  the  British  flag.  In  1858,  73 
American  vessels  arrived  with  goods  valued  at 
$7,922,855,  nearly  (2,000,000  of  which  came 
from  the  United  States,  in  the  proportion  of  } 
from  the  Atlantic  side,  and  {  from  the  Pacific. 
The  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
during  the  same  period  was  about  $48,000. — A 
railway  was  projected  in  1846  to  connect  Syd- 
ney with  the  capital  of  the  neighboring  colony 
of  Victoria.  The  line  has  been  opened  for 
traffic  as  far  as  Liverpool,  and  for  the  present 
it  is  only  intended  Jo  carry  it  to  Goulburn,  125 
m.  from  Sydney.  Another  railway  has  been 
opened  connecting  the  chief  towns  in  the  valley 
of  the  Hunter  with  the  port  of  Newcastle  at 
the  mouth  of  that  river.  There  are  several 
good  roads  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  mails 
are  carried  over  1,028,255  m.,  though  often  over 
mere  pathways,  throughout  the  colony.  There 
are  155  post  offices,  and  the  number  of  letters 
that  passed  through  the  general  post  office  at 
Sydney  in  1855  was  2,114,179,  and  of  news- 
papers 2,100,989 ;  the  postal  income  was  £24,- 
902,  and  the  expenditure  £60,091.  In  1855, 
127,952  acres  of  public  land  were  sold  at  an 
average  of  about  £2  an  acre.  This  land  was 
divided  into  5,910  lots,  of  which  8,462  were 
town  allotments,  1,114  suburban,  1,244  country, 
and  90  special  country.  The  present  minimum 
price  is  nxed  at  £1  per  acre.  The  effect  of  the 
present  system  is  almost  virtually  to  prevent 
laboring  men  and  small  capitalists  from  becom- 
ing land  owners ;  buj  the  growing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  it  must  soon  cause  its  abrogation. — 
The  colony  of  New  South  Wales  possesses  an 
excellent  observatory,  a  university  at  Sydney,  a 
Roman  Catholic  college,  and  numerous  schools; 
a  branch  of  the  London  mint,  which  issues  Aus- 
tralian gold  coin  current  in  all  the  neighboring 
colonies,  and  in  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  Hong 
Kong ;  floral  and  horticultural  and  agricultural 
societies;  a  botanical  garden  containing  most 
plants  known  in  both  tropical  and  temperate 
regions ;  hospitals  and  asylums,  both  benevo- 
lent and  lunatic ;  and  many  public  buildings, 
and  works  of  great  extent  constructed  chiefly 
by  convict  labor.  The  public  press  includes 
two  daily  newspapers  and  several  other  periodi- 
cals published  at  Sydney,  and  newspapers  at 
Maitland,  Bathurst,  Goulburn,  and  other  places. 
Sydney  is  the  seat  of  the  Australian  metropoli- 
tan bishop.  A  new  see  was  created  in  1859  at 
Brisbane,  capital  of  Queensland,  on  occasion  of 
the  separation  of  that  colony  from  New  South 
Wales.  The  government  consists  of  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  crown,  an  executive  council 
chosen  by  the  governor,  and  two  houses  of  legis- 
lature, one  nominated  by  the  governor  and 
called  the  legislative  council,  and  the  other 
elected  by  the  people  and  called  the  legislative 
assembly.  No  allowance  is  paid  to  any  of  these 
members,  except  to  those  of  the  ministry  or 
executive  council,  which  is  composed  of  the 
colonial  secretary,  the  treasurer,  the  solicitor- 


general  and  attorney-general,  and  the  minister 
of  lands  and  public  works.  These  ministers 
are  all  required  to  possess  seats  in  the  house  of 
assembly,  and  retain  their  offices  only  so  long  as 
they  can  secure  a  majority  in  this  branch  of  the 
legislature.  The  qualifications  required  for  a 
voter  are  that  he  should  be  a  householder,  or 
if  living  in  lodgings  that  he  shall  be  earning 
wages  at  the  rate  of  £100  a  year,  and  that  he 
should  have  resided  6  months  in  the  colony. 
All  voters  are  eligible  to  membership.  The 
house  of  assembly,  composed  of  64  members, 
makes  laws  within  the  colony  (which  provision- 
ally extend  as  far  N.  as  Cape  York)  not  repug- 
nant to  those  of  Great  Britain ;  it  regulates  the 
whole  of  the  revenue,  and  makes  all  appropria- 
tions for  the  public  service.  Measures  passed  by 
it  do  not  become  law  till  they  have  been  approv- 
ed by  the  legislative  council  and  the  governor, 
who  has  power  to  dissolve  the  house  at  pleasure. 
The  revenue  of  New  South  Wales  is  derived 
from  import  duties  and  miscellaneous  taxes, 
and  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public 
lands  and  licenses  to  depasture.  The  revenue 
in  1858  was  £1,422,466,  an  increase  of  £218,788 
over  1857,and  £321,801  over  1856,  and  includ- 
ing £240,588  from  land  sales,  £160,989  from 
other  branches  of  the  land  revenue,  and  £48,107 
from  the  tax  on  gold.  The  expenditures  of 
the  mother  country  for  the  colony  in  1857  were 
£59,646.  Steam  communication  is  maintained 
with  England  via  Melbourne,  Mauritius,  and 
the  Red  sea,  once  a  month ;  and  the  legislative 
assembly  of  the  colony  has  appropriated  £50,- 
000  a  year  as  a  subsidy  to  be  paid  for  a  like 
service  by  the  isthmus  of  Panama. — For  infor- 
mation concerning  the  aborigines,  the  native 
animals,  botany,  geology,  and  history  of  New 
South  Wales,  see  Australia. 

NEW  STYLE.    See  Oalbtoab. 

NEW  TESTAMENT.    See  Bible. 

NEW  YEAR'S  DAY,  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  for  many  ages  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  celebrated  as  a  religious  and  social  fes- 
tival. With  the  post-biblical  Jews  the  new 
year  commenced  and  still  commences  with 
the  autumnal  month  Tisri,  the  first  day  being 
celebrated  by  them  with  considerable  cere- 
mony. The  Romans  made  an  especial  holiday 
of  it,  offering  sacrifices  to  Janus,  whose  prin- 
cipal festival  occurred  on  this  day,  and  tak- 
ing care  that  all  they  thought,  said,  and  did 
should  be  pure  and  favorable,  since  every  thing 
was  ominous  for  the  occurrences  of  the  whole 
year.  They  appeared  in  the  streets  in  festive 
garments,  exchanged  kindly  salutations,  and 
gave  to  each  other  presents  called  strena,  con- 
sisting of  gilt  dates,  figs,  honey  cakes,  and  cop- 
per coins  having  on  one  side  the  double  head 
of  Janus  and  on  the  other  a  ship.  This  custom 
of  bestowing  presents  was  made  by  some  of  the 
emperors  an  important  source  of  their  personal 
revenue,  until  modified  by  a  decree  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius.  The  early  Christian  emperors 
nowever  continued  to  receive  them,  notwith- 
standing they  were  condemned  by  the  ecclesi- 
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astioal  councils  on  account  of  the  pagan  cere- 
monies at  their  presentation.  Prynne  in  his 
"Histrio-Mastix,"  referring  to  the  hostility  of 
the  early  ohuroh  to  any  imitation  among 
Christians  of  the  Roman  saturnalia,  says: 
"The  whole  Catholicke  church  appointed  a 
solemn  publike  faste  upon  this  our  new  yeare's 
day,  to  bewail  those  heathenish  enterludes, 
sports,  and  lewd  idolatrous  practices,  which 
had  been  used  on  it ;  prohibiting  all  Christians, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  from  observing 
the  calends  or  first  of  January  (whioh  wee 
now  call  new  yeare's  day)  as  holy,  and  from 
sending  abroad  new  yeare's  gifts  upon  it  (a 
custome  now  too  frequent),  it  being  a  mere 
relique  of  paganisme  and  idolatry,  derived  from 
the  heathen  Romans'  feast  of  two-faced  Janus, 
and  a  practice  so  execrable  unto  Christians, 
that  not  onely  the  whole  Catholicke  ohuroh, 
but  even  the  four  famous  councils  of  (here  fol- 
lows ajong  array  of  authorities)  have  positive- 
ly prohibited  the  solemnization  of  new  yeare's 
day,  and  the  sending  abroad  of  new  yeare's 
gifts,  under  an  anathema  and  excommunica- 
tion." The  bestowal  of  gifts  upon  new  year's 
day  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  The 
druids  distributed  branches  of  the  sacred  mis- 
tletoe, out  with  peculiar  ceremonies,  as  new 
year's  gifts  among  the  people;  and  the  Saxons 
of  the  north,  according  to  Bishop  Stillingfieet, 
observed  the  festival  with  more  than  ordinary 
jollity  and  feasting,  and  by  sending  gifts  to  one 
another.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  eccle- 
siastical councils,  the  practice  continued  through 
the  middle  ages ;  and  among  kings  and  their 
powerful  vassals  the  interchange  of  presents 
was  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  first  day  of 
the  year.  Henry  III.  of  England  is  said  to 
have  extorted  new  year's  gifts,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth's  wardrobe  and  jewelry  were  prob- 
ably almost  wholly  supplied  from  these  annual 
contributions.  It  appears  from  the  "Pro- 
gresses and  Processions"  of  her  majesty,  pub- 
lished by  Nichols,  that  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  of  the  realm,  the  chief  officers  of 
state,  and -the  servants  of  the  royal  household 
down  to  the  master  cook,  sergeant  of  the  pas- 
try, and  dustman,  were  among  the  contributors 
to  these  largesses,  which  consisted  of  money, 
rioh  wearing  apparel,  plate,  jewels,  trinkets, 
sweetmeats,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  other 
things.  Br.  Drake  says  that,  although  the 
queen  made  returns  to  the  new  year's  gifts,  in 
plate  and  other  articles,  she  took  care  that  the 
balance  should  be  in  her  own  favor.  As  late 
as  1692,  as  appears  from  the  "Monthly  Mis- 
cellany" for  December  of  that  year,  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  were  accustomed,  "every  new 
year's  tide,"  to  "  send  to  the  king  a  purse  with 
gold  in  it."  Under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts 
new  year's  gifts  were  given  and  received  with 
mutual  wishes  of  a  happy  new  year  among  all 
conditions  of  people.  An  orange  stuck  with 
clover  or  a  gilt  nutmeg  was  a  popular  gift ; 
tenants  sent  their  landlords  capons,  and  ladies 
received  presents  of  gloves  or  pins,  or  in  lieu 


thereo-  a  composition  in  money,  whence  the 
terms  "  dove  money"  and  "  pin  money."  Brand 
in  his  "Popular  Antiquities"  enumerates  many 
ceremonies  and  superstitious  practices  observed 
by  the  English  and  Scottish  peasantry  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year,  which,  together  with  the 
once  almost  universal  bestowal  of  gifts,  have 
very  much  declined.  In  England  the  ring- 
ing in  the  new  year  from  the  belfries  of 
churches  is  now  the  only  open  demonstration 
of  joy  at  the  recurrence  of  the  anniversary.  In 
Germany  many  ceremonies  derived  from  old 
superstitions  .are  in  vogue ;  but  throughout 
continental  Europe,  although  the  day  is  a  uni- 
versal holiday,  congratulatory  wishes  have  been 
generally  substituted  for  the  more  substantial 
expressions  of  esteem  formerly  interchanged  by 
friends.  In  Paris  and  other  large  cities  almost 
incredible  sums  are  still  expended  in  bonbons 
and  similar  articles  for  presents.  In  the  city 
of  Few  York  the  day  is  made  the  occasion  of 
social  visits  by  gentlemen  among  the  families 
of  their  acquaintance— a  custom  dating  back 
almost  to  the  settlement  of  the  town  by  the 
Dutch,  and  which  has  been  imitated  with  more 
or  less  success  in  other  places  in  the  United 
States. — For  the  religious  festival  of  new  year's 
day,  see  Cibotjhoisiox,  Feast  of  the. 

NEW  YORE;  one  of  the  IB  original  states 
of  the  American  Union,  and  one  of  the  middle 
states,  situated  between  lat.  40°  29'  40"  and 
45°  0'  42"  N.,  and  long.  71°  51'  and  Y9a  47' 
25"  W. ;  extreme  length  E.  and  W.  412  m.; 
breadth  varying  from  8  or  10  m.  on  Long  island 
and  18J  m.  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  state, 
to  81  If  m.  from  the  Canada  boundary  to  the 
S.  point  of  Staten  island ;  area,  50,519  sq.  ul, 
or  82,332,160  acres.    It  is  bounded  N.  by  Can- 
ada West  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario  and  the  river  fit.  Lawrence), 
and  by  Canada  East  and  Long  Island  sound; 
E.  by  Vermont  (from  which  it  is  separated  in 
part  by  Lake  Champlain),  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  the  Atlantio  ocean ;  S.  by  the  At- 
lantic, New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  and  W. 
by  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Canada  West 
It  is  divided  into  60  counties,  viz. :  Albany,  Alle- 
ghany, Broome,  Cattaraugus,  Cayuga,  Chautau- 
qua, Chemung,  Chenango,  Clinton,  Columbia, 
Cortland,  Delaware,    Dutchess,  Erie,   Essex, 
Franklin,  Fulton,  Genesee,  Greene,  Hamilton, 
Herkimer,  Jefferson,  Kings,  Lewis,  Livingston, 
Madison,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  New  York, 
Niagara,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Ontario,  Orange, 
Orleans,  Oswego,  Otsego,    Putnam,   Queens, 
Rensselaer,  Richmond,  Rockland,  St.  Lawrence, 
Saratoga,  Schenectadv,  Schoharie,  Schuyler, 
Seneca,  Steuben,  Suffolk,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Tomp- 
kins,   Ulster,   Warren,    Washington,   Wayne, 
Westchester,  Wyoming,  and  Yates.    The  cities, 
in  the  order  of  their  population,  are  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Albany  (the  capital),  Roch- 
ester, Troy,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Oswego,  Pough- 
keepsie,  Auburn,  Schenectady,  and  Hudson. 
The  state  contains  numerous  large  towns  or  vil- 
lages, among  the  largest  of  which,  in  their  order 
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of  population,  are  Newburg,  Loekport,  Bing- 
hamton,  Elmira,  West  Troy,  Yonkers,  Ogdens- 
burg,  Rome,  Oohoes,  Rondout,  Watertown,  Sar- 
atoga Springs,  Geneva,  Ithaca,  Dunkirk,  Seneca 
Falls,  Canandaigua,  Lansingburg,  Potsdam, 
Little  Falls,  Kingston,  Corning,  Peekskill, 
Flushing,  Glen's  Falls,  Saugerties,  Greenbush, 
Whitehall,  Lyons,  Astoria,  Fulton,  Waterford, 
Waterloo,  Owego,  Port  Jervis,  Tarrytown,  and 
Niagara  Falls.  Each  of  these  villages  contains  a 
population  of  from  8,000  to  10,000.— In  popula- 
tion New  York  surpasses  every  other  state  in 
the  Union.  Under  the  colonial  government, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1698  was  18,067; 
1703,20,665;  1728,40,564;  1781,60,824;  1787, 
60,487;  1746,  61,589;  1749,  78,848;  1756,96,- 
790;  1771,  163,837.  The  results  of  the  U.  S. 
decennial  censuses  have  been  as  follows : 
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Censuses  have  also  been  taken  by  the  state 
as  follows:  1814  (total  population),  1,035,- 
910;  1825,  1,614,456;  1885,  2,174,517;  1845, 
2,604,495 ;  1855,  8,466,212.  Increase  of  popu- 
lation from  1698  to  1771,  or  during  a  colonial 
period  of  78  years,  804.06  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate 
of  11.014  per  cent,  per  annum.  Increase  from 
1790  to  1850,  or  during  a  period  of  60  years, 
810.67  per  cent.,  or  18.51  per  cent,  per  annum; 
1840  to  1850,  27.52  per  cent.,  or  2.75  per  cent, 
per  annum;  1850  to  1855,  11.91  per  cent.,  or 
2.88  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  1855  to  1860, 
11.12  per  cent.,  or  2.22  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Of  the  total  population  in  1855,  1,727,650  were 
males  and  1,788,562  females ;  of  the  whites, 
1,706,278  males  and  1,714,658  females;  of  the 
colored,  21,877  males  and  28,909  females. 
Ages:  under  5  years,  471,619;  5  and  under 
10,  394,881 ;  10  and  under  15,  874,545 ;  15  and 
under  20,  858,942 ;  20  and  under  25,  863,214; 
25  and  under  80,  825,077 ;  80  and  under  85, 
274,589;  85  and  under  40,  214,898;  40  and 
under  45,  180,257;  45  and  under  50,  188,892; 
50  and  under  60, 196,802;  60  and  under  70, 
108,040;  70  and  under  80,  45,017;  80  and 
under  90,  12,258;  90  and  under  100,  1,549; 
over  100,  91 ;  unknown,  6,532.  Natives  of 
the  United  States,  2,528,444,  of  whom  2,222,- 
821  were  born  in  New  York,  and  85,928  in 
other  states  ;  of  foreign  countries,  922,896,  of 
whom  50,608  were  born  in  British  America, 
188,866  in  Great  Britain,  469,758  in  Ireland. 
226,546  in  Germany,  18,366  in  France,  and 
18,756  in  other  countries;  unknown,  17,288. 
During  the  year  ending  June  1, 1855,  the  births 
were  102,522;  deaths,  46,297 ;  marriages,  21,- 
551.  By  the  same  census,  the  occupations  of 
688;293  persons  were  returned,  as  follows: 
agriculture  313,980;  commerce,  trade,  manu- 
vol.  xn. — 17 


factures,  mechanic  arts,  and.  mining,  812,697; 
labor  not  agricultural,  196,613 ;  army,  1,462  ; 
sea  and  river  navigation,  23,242 ;  law,  medicine, 
and  divinity,  14,258 ;  other  pursuits  requiring 
education,  11,104;  government  civil  service, 
4,985 ;  domestic  service,  6,324 ;  other  occupa- 
tions, 8,628.  Deaf  and  dumb,  1,422 ;  blind,  1,- 
136 ;  insane,  2,742 ;  idiotic,  1,812.  Number  of 
families,  668,124;  freeholders,  861,018;  dwell- 
ings, 522,825.  Density  of  population,  68.61  to 
the  square  .mile. — The  outlines  of  the  state  are 
very  irregular,  only  about  one  third  of  the  en- 
tire boundaries  consisting  of  right  lines.  Omit- 
ting Long  island,  the  state  somewhat  resembles 
a  congress  boot,  the  heel  being  at  New  York 
oity,  and  the  toe  at  Chautauqua  county.  If  the 
Pennsylvania  line  were  produced  to  the  E. 
boundary,  it  would  divide  the  state  into  two 
triangles.  The  river,  lake,  and  ocean  bounda- 
ries are  all  navigable  waters,  except  17±  m.  on 
Poultney  river,  and  consist  of  852  m.  on  Lakes 
Erie,  Ontario,  and  Champlain ;  281J  m.  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  Poultney,  Hudson,  Kill  Van  Kull, 
Delaware,  and  Niagara  rivers ;  and  246  m.  on 
Long  Island  sound  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The 
boundaries  along  Canada,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, all  made  up  of  right  lines,  form  a  total 
of  541.28  m.  The  principal  islands  belonging 
to  the  state  are  the  following :  in  Niagara  river, 
Grand,  Squaw,  Strawberry,  Rattlesnake,  Tona- 
#anda,  Beaver,  Buckhorn,  Cayuga,  and  Goat; 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  Carlton,  Grenadier,  Fox, 
Wells,  Grindstone,  a  large  number  of  tlje  Thou- 
sand islands,  and  Gallup ;  in  Lake  Champlain, 
Valcour,  Crab,  and  Schuyler;  in  New  York 
bay,  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  Long  Island 
sound,  New  York,  Staten,  Long,  Gardner's, 
Shelter,  Plum,  Fisher's,  all  the  islands  be- 
tween Long  island  and  Connecticut  to  within 
a  few  rods  of  the  Connecticut  shore,  Sunken 
Meadow,  Randall's,  Ward's,  Blackwell's,  Gov- 
ernor's, Bedloe's,  and  Ellis.  The  last  8  are 
owned  by  the  general  government,  and  occu- 
pied as  U.  S.  military  posts.  New  York  bay 
and  harbor  is  sufficiently  deep  and  capacious 
to  accommodate  all  the  shipping  belonging  to 
and  trading  with  the  port  of  New  York.  The 
other  principal  harbors  are  Dunkirk  and  Buffa- 
lo, on  Lake  Erie ;  Tonawanda  and  Lewiston  on 
Niagara  river ;  Genesee,  Sodus,  Oswego,  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  and  Cape  Vincent  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio ;  Ogdensburg  on  the  St.  Lawrence ;  House's 
Point,  Plattsburg,  and  Whitehall  on  Lake 
Champlain ;  and  Sag  Harbor  at  the,  E.  end  of 
Long  island.  The  principal  river  of  the  state 
is  the  Hudson,  which  is  navigable  to  Troy,  160 
m.  from  its  mouth.  The  St  Lawrence  and 
Niagara  on  the  N.  and  W.  boundaries  are  also 
navigable.  The  Mohawk,  the  principal  affluent 
of  the  Hudson,  is  a  sluggish  stream  about  150 
m.  long,  rising  in  the  interior  of  the  state  and 
entering  the  Hudson  at  Waterford ;  it  affords 
extensive  water  power  at  Little  Falls  and  Co- 
hoes.  Its  principal  branches  are  West  and  East 
Canada  creeks  from  the  north,  and  Schoharie 
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creek  from  the  south.  Oswego  river,  which  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  all  the  interior  lakes,  from 
Oneida  and  Oazenovia  on  the  E.  to  Crooked 
and  Oanandaigna  on  the  W.,  furnishes  with  its 
branches  and  tributaries,  good  water  power  at 
Penn  Yan,  on  Crooked *Lake  outlet;  at  Water- 
loo, Seneca  Falls,  and  Baldwinsville,  on  Seneca 
river;  at  Phelps,  on  Flint  creek  and  Oanan- 
daigna outlet ;  at  Auburn  on  Owasco  outlet ; 
almost  the  entire  length  of  Skaneateles  outlet 
(the  fall  being  458  feet  in  9  m.) ;  at^  Oazenovia 
and  Ohittenango,  on  Ohittenango  creek;  and 
at  Fulton  and  Oswego,  on  Oswego  river.  The 
Alleghany,  Susquehanna,  and  Delaware,  with 
numerous  branches,  drain  the  western,  cen- 
tral, and  eastern  portions  respectively  of  the  S. 
part  of  the  state,  and  furnish  valuable  and  im- 
portant water  power  at  numerous  points  within 
the  state.  Cattaraugus  and  Tonawanda  creeks 
are  also  considerable  streams  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  state,  the  former  furnishing  important  wa- 
ter power  at  numerous  points,  ana  the  latter 
affording  slack-water  navigation  for  the  Erie 
canal  for  about  10  m.  from  its  mouth.  The- 
other  prinoipal  streams  are  Buffalo  creek,  flow- 
ing into  Lake  Erie ;  Oak  Orchard  creek,  Salmon 
and  Black  rivers,  flowing  into  Lake  Ontario; 
Oswegatchie,  Grasse,  and  Backet  rivers,  tribu- 
taries of  the  St  Lawrenoe;  Chazy,  Saranac, 
and  Au  Sable  rivers,  and  Wood  creek,  rapid 
streams  or  mountain  torrents  flowing  into  Lake 
Ohamplain,  and  furnishing  almost  unlimited 
water  power;  Susquehanna  river,  which  rises 
in  Otsego  lake,  and  in  its  course  in  the  state 
receives  the  waters  of  Charlotte,  Unadilla,  and 
Chenango  rivers;  and  Chemung  river,  which 
drains  a  portion  of  the  state  between  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Susquehanna,  and  receives  the  wa- 
ters of  Canisteo,  Oonhocton,  and  Tioga  rivers. 
The  prinoipal  branohes  of  the  Delaware  are 
Popacton  and  Neversink  rivers. — The  state  is 
noted  for  the  great  number  of  beautiful  lakes 
in  the  interior  and  N.  E.  parts.  The  principal 
of  these  are  Chautauqua  and  Cattaraugus,  in 
the  W. ;  Hemlock,  Honeoye,  Canadice,  and 
Conesus  in  the  Genesee  basin,  which  discharge 
their  waters  into  Genesee  river;  Crooked, 
Oanandaigna,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Owasco,  Skane- 
ateles, Cross,  Onondaga,  Otisoo,  Oazenovia,  and 
Oneida,  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  all  of 
whioh  find  an  outlet  for  their  waters  through 
Oswego  river;  Otsego  and  Schuyler,  which 
empty  into  the  Susquehanna;  and  Schroon, 
George,  Avalanche,  Golden,  Henderson,  Sand- 
ford,  Eckford,  the  Fulton  lakes  (8  in  number), 
Racket,  Forked,  Newcomb,  Long,  Cranberry, 
Upper  Saranac,  Lower  Saranac,  Tupper's,  Rich, 
Pleasant,  and  numerous  other  small  lakes  in 
the  K  E.  part  Oanandaigna,  Crooked,  Sene- 
ca, Cayuga,  Owasco,  Onondaga,  Skaneateles, 
Chautauqua,  Otsego,  and  Oneida  lakes,  and  Lake 
George,  are  all  navigable  for  boats  and  steam- 
ers, and  on  many  of  them  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on.  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Cham- 
plain  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  all  sizes. 
Seneca  lake  never  freezes,  and  hence  steamers 


ply  upon  it  throughout  the  year.  The  scenery 
of  these  lakes  is  world-renowned,  and  attracts 
thousands  of  pleasure  seekers  during  the  sum- 
mer months. — The  surface  of  the  state  is  great- 
ly diversified.  Three  distinct  mountain  ranges 
enter  it  from  the  S.  and  extend  across  it  in  a 
general  N.  E.  direction.  The  most  easterly  of 
these  ranges,  a  continuation  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
of  Virginia,  extends  N.  E.  through  Rockland, 
Orange,  Putnam,  and  Dutchess  counties,  form- 
ing the  highlands  of  the  Hudson.  The  high- 
est peaks  of  this  range  are  Beacon  hill,  Dutch- 
ess co.,  1,685  ft  high ;  Bull  hill,  Putnam  co, 
1,586  ft;  Butter  hill,  Orange  CO.,  1,529  ft; 
Old  Beacon,  Putnam  co.,  l,4Tl  ft. ;  Crow  Nest, 
Orange  co.,  1,418  ft ;  Bear  mount,  Orange  co, 
1,850  ft. ;  Anthony's  Nose,  Putnam  co.,  1,238 
ft. ;  and  Breakneck,  Orange  co.,  1,187  ft  high. 
The  second  range  extends  N.  E.  through  Sulli- 
van, Ulster,  and  Greene  counties,  terminating 
and  culminating' in  the  Oatskill  mountains  on 
the  Hudson.  The  highest  peaks  are  Bound 
Top,  High  Peak,  and  Pine  Orchard,  Greene  co, 
respectively  8,804,  8,718,  and  8,000  ft  high; 
and  Rockland  mount  and  Walnut  hill,  Sullivan 
co.,  2,400  and  1,980  ft.  high.  The  Shawangunk 
mountains,  a  high  and  continuous  ridge  between 
Sullivan  and  Orange  counties,  extending  into 
the  S.  part  of  Ulster  co.,  are  the  extreme  E. 
spur  of  this  range ;  and  the  Helderberg  and 
Hellibark  mountains  are  spurs  extending  N. 
from  the  main  range  into  Albany  and  Scho- 
harie counties.  The  third  range  extends  N.  E. 
through  Broome,  Delaware,  Otsego,  Schoharie, 
Montgomery,  and  Herkimer  counties  to  the 
Mohawk,  reappears  on  the  N.  side  of  that 
river,  and  extends  N.  E.  to  Lake  Ohamplain, 
forming  the  mountain  region  in  the  K  E.  pan 
of  the  state  known  as  the  Adirondac  mountain 
region.  S.  of  the  Mohawk  this  range  assumes 
the  form  of  broad,  irregular  hills ;  N.  of  that 
stream  it  is  broken  into  several  distinct  spurs 
or  ranges,  all  terminating  upon  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  (SeeAmsoNnAoMousTAiKB.)  Ranges  of 
hills  forming  spurs  of  the  Alleghanies  occupy 
the  6.  nart  of  the  W.  half  of  the  state.  The 
water-shed  that  separates  the  northern  from 
the  southern  drainage  of  western  New  York 
extends  in  an  irregular  line  through  the  south- 
erly counties.  That  portion  of  the  state  S.  of 
this  water-shed,  and  embracing  the  greater 
part  of  the  two  southerly  tiers  of  counties,  is 
almost  entirely  a  hilly  country.  The  highest 
summits  W.  of  the  Susquehanna  are  in  Alle- 
ghany and  Cattaraugus  counties,  and  are  2,000 
to  8,000  feet  above  tide.  N.  of  the  water-shed 
the  face  of  the  country  descends  in  a  series  of 
rolling  and  smooth  terraces  toward  Lake  Onta- 
rio, the  region  between  the  hills  of  the  8.  and 
the  level  lands  of  the  N.  being  a  beautiful, 
rolling  country.  S.  of  the  highlands  the  sur- 
face is  generally  level  or  broken  by  low  hills. 
The  river  system  of  the  state  consists  of  two 
general  divisions,  viz. :  that  part  drained  by 
the  great  lakes  and  the  St  Lawrenoe^north- 
erly ;  and  that  part  drained  by  the  Hudson 
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and  other  rivers,  southerly.  The  water-shed 
between  these  two  divisions  extends  in  an 
irregular  line  from  Lake  Erie  eastward  through 
the  southern  tier  of  counties  to  near  the  N.  E. 
corner  of  Chemung  co.,  thence  N.  E.  to  the 
Adirondac  mountains  in  Essex  co.,  thence 
8.  £.  to  the  E.  extremity  of  Lake  George,  and 
thence  nearly  due  E.  to  the  E.  line  of  the  state. 
The  northern  of  these  divisions  consists  of  5 
subdivisions  or  basins,  viz. :  the  basin  drained 
by  Lake  Erie,  Niagara  river,  and  Lake  Ontario 
W.  of  Genesee  river ;  the  basin  of  Genesee 
river  and  its  tributaries ;  the  basin  of  Oswego 
river  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  small  streams 
flowing  into  %  Lake  Ontario  between  Genesee 
and  Oswego  rivers ;  the  basin  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  streams  flowing  into  Lake  On- 
tario E.  of  Oswego  river;  and  the  basin 
drained  by  Lakes  George  and  Ohamplain.  The 
southern  division  consists  of  4  subdivisions, 
viz.:  the  Alleghany  basin,  the  Susquehanna 
basin,  the  Delaware  basin,  and  the  basin  of 
the  Hudson. — The  state  of  New  York  presents 
a  very  complete  series  of  the  older  rock  forma- 
tions, from  the  azoic  up  to  the  lower  members 
of  the  carboniferous ;  out  the  groups  of  later 
age  are  not  represented  in  the  state,  with  few 
exceptions.  The  red  sandstone  of  the  middle 
secondary  extends  from  N.  E.  New  Jersey  over 
Rockland  co.,  terminating  at  the  Palisades  of 
trap  on  the  W.  side  of  Tappan  bay.  Some 
tertiary  deposits  of  the  pliocene  period,  which 
are  of  little  extent,  are  found  on  the  borders  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  Lake  Ohamplain ; 
and  again  the  drift,  or  bowlder  formation, 
overspreads  the  whole  state,  and  is  developed 
over  Long  island  in  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
clays  of  such  depth,  that  the  rocky  ledges  are 
everywhere  concealed  from  view  except  in  a 
few  points  where  the  gneiss  is  laid  bare  on  the 
shore  of  the  East  river  opposite  New  York 
island.  The  great  metamorphio  belt  of  the 
eastern  states  passes  into  New  York  all  along 
its  eastern  line,  and  to  the  N.  of  the  Mohawk 
river  it  branches  off  over  nearly  all  the  rugged 
country  which  lies  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
Lake  Ohamplain.  In  this  district  are  the 
Adirondac  mountains,  which  have  already  been 
described  under  their  own  name.  The  granitio 
and  hypersthene  rocks  of  which  they  consist 
spread  almost  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  which 
the  tract  is  separated  by  a  belt  of  the  Potsdam 
sandstone,  which  passes  through  the  town  of 
that  name  in  St.  Lawrence  co.,  and  encircles 
the  great  district  of  azoic  rocks  on  its  N.  and 
W.  sides;  and  next  to  this,  bordering  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  calciferous  sandrook  overlies  the 
Potsdam  sandstone.  The  birdseye,  Black  river, 
and  Trenton  limestones  of  the  next  upper 
group  of  rocks  form  a  considerable  portion  of 
Jefferson  co.  on  the  E.  end  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  the  strata  extend  along  the  S.  W.  border 
of  the  azoic  district  through  the  centre  of  Lewis 
co.,  following  the  8.  W.  side  of  the  Black  river 
to  Norway  in  Herkimer  co.  The  same  calcare- 
ous rooks  form  the  S.  E.  boundary  of  the  azoic 


tract,  extending  in  a  narrow  belt  from  the  S.  W. 
to  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Saratoga  co.,  and  thence 
to  Whitehall  on  the  border  of  Vermont.  The 
district  of  azoic  rocks  is  also  skirted  along  the 
W.  shore  of  Lake  Ohamplain  by  the  same 
limestones,  the  broadest  outspread  of  which  is 
against  the  N.  half  of  the  lake,  and  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone  also  appears  in  several  places  on 
this  side.  The  region  thus  encircled  is  the 
great  iron  ore  district  of  northern  New  York. 
Beds  of  magnetic  and  specular  ores  are  worked 
chiefly  near  Lake  Ohamplain  and  in  the  S.  W. 
part  of  St.  Lawrence  co. ;  and  in  the  latter 
vicinity  are  the  most  promising  lead  mines  E.  of 
Wisconsin,  though  they  are  not  now  worked. 
The  country  lying  E.  of  the  Hudson  river  con- 
sists of  the  lower  members  of  the  New  York 
system  of  rocks  more  or  less  metamorphosed, 
the  sandstone  passing  into  quartz  rock,  the 
blue  stratified  limestone  into  the  crystalline  and 
white  marbles,  and  the  argillaceous  slates  of 
the  Hudson  river  group  into  silicious,  talcose, 
and  micaceous  slates.  These  changes,  most 
complete  on  the  E.  and  S.  E.  side  of  the  belt  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  along  its 
continuation  on  the  course  of  the  highlands 
across  S.  E.  New  York,  gradually  disappear  to- 
ward the  Hudson  in  Columbia  and  Rensselaer 
cos.  The  unaltered  silurian  rocks  cross  the 
Hudson  river  in  a  belt  reaching  from  the  lower 
corner  of  Dutchess  co.  to  Bondout  in  Ulster 
co.,  and  extend  into  the  N.  E.  portion  of  New 
Jersey.  The  metamorphic  formations,  consist- 
ing of  the  slates  and  gneiss  with  occasional 
beds  of  crystalline  limestone  or  marble,  occupy 
the  counties  of  Putnam  and  Westchester,  and 
the  S.  E.  portion  of  Orange  co.  New  York  isl- 
and consists  of  gneiss,  and  the  same  formation 
stretches  across  Staten  island  toward  its  reap- 

rurance  near  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  formation 
split  or  rather  covered  along  its  8,  E.  half 
by  the  secondary  red  sandstone,  which,  com- 
mencing at  Tappan  bay,  ranges  through  Bock- 
land  co.  and  across  New  Jersey  into  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  group  of  altered  rocks  is  the 
repository  of  valuable  beds  of  hematite  iron 
ore,  numbers  of  which  have  been  extensively 
worked  near  the  line  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  (See  Hematite.)  In  the  high- 
lands are  many  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  as 
noticed  in  the  article  htoNr  Numerous  beds 
of  white  marble  also  are  worked  at  several  lo- 
calities, for  an  account  of  which  see  Mabblb. 
It  is  in  the  Hudson  river  slates  or  lower  Silu- 
rian limestones  that  the  mineral  springs  of 
Saratoga,  Ballston,  Sharon,  and  other  places  in 
this  part  of  the  country  are  found.  As  the 
rocks  of  the  Appalachian  system  are  traced 
from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  those  of  a 
later  period  than  the  Hudson  river  slates,  in- 
stead of  crossing  the  river  on  the  general  range 
of  the  outcrop  toward  the  N.  E.,  are  deflected 
toward  the  N.  W.  before  reaching  the  Mohawk 
river,  the  great  development  of  azoic  rocks  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  seeming  to  split 
and  turn  aside  these  stratified  formations. 
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This  is  the  case  with  all  that  group  of  Silurian 
rooks  which  make  up  the  Shawangnnk  moun- 
tains, and  pursue  their  course  regularly  with 
this  ridge  from  the  N.  W.  corner  of  New  Jersey 
to  the  Hudson  river  at  Rondout.  The  sum- 
mit and  W.  slope  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  the  hard  silicious  sandstone,  called  the 
Oneida  conglomerate  or  Bhawangunk  grit, 
dipping  toward  the  west,  and  overlying  the 
Hudson  river  slates  that  occupy  the  central 
portion  of  the  ridge.  In  the  valley  W.  of  the 
mountains  are  the  limestones  and  shales  of  the 
Helderherg  and  Hamilton  groups.  These  rocks 
as  they  approach  the  Hudson  river,  sweeping 
around  to  the  W.,  traverse  together  the  great 
length  of  the  state  and  pass  across  the  head  of 
the  Niagara  river  into  Canada.  The  Oneida 
conglomerate  appears  again  in  Oswego  co.,  run* 
ning  out  to  a  point  in  Oneida  co. ;  and  between 
this  and  the  long  line  of  outcrop  of  the  Helder- 
herg and  Hamilton  groups  on  the  S.  are  in- 
terposed the  several  intermediate  formations. 
These  are  the  Medina  sandstone,  stretching  along 
the  whole  S.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  and  part 
of  Oneida  lake  to  the  N. ;  the  Clinton  group 
of  red  and  variegated  shales  and  sandstones, 
including  in  its  E.  and  W.  range  the  whole 
of  Oneida  lake,  and  reaching  in  a  narrow  belt 
from  Schoharie  co.  across  the  Niagara  river ; 
the  Niagara  limestone  and  shale,  the  outcrop 
of  which  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Clinton  group 
from  Oneida  lake  west;  and  lastly  the  Onon- 
daga salt  group,  consisting  of  calcareous  shales, 
gypseous  marls,  &c.,  extending  from  Sharon 
in  Schoharie  co.  past  Syracuse,  and  thence  due 
W.  across  the  Niagara  river.  In  these  forma- 
tions the  valuable  mineral  productions  are  the 
lead  and  copper  ores  of  the  Shawangnnk  grit 
(see  Lead),  the  fossiliferous  iron  ores  of  the 
Clinton  group  near  Oneida  lake,  and  the  salt 
wells  and  gypsum  beds  of  the  Onondaga  salt 
group. — Overlying  the  Hamilton  group,  the 
next  formation  on  the  W.  and  the  S.  is  the 
series  of  sandstones,  slates,  and  shales  com- 
prised in  the  Portage  and  Chemung  groups. 
These  overspread  the  whole  southern  por- 
tion of  New  York  as  far  E.  as  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  extends,  and  toward  the  N.  E. 
the  formation  reaches  into  Greene  and  Albany 
oos.  Its  northern  line  is  along  the  N.  portion 
of  Wyoming  co.  and  across  the  middle  portions 
of  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes.  In  Delaware, 
Greene,  Sullivan,  and  parts  of  Ulster  and 
Broome  cos.,  the  red  and  gray  sandstones  of 
the  Oatskill  group  overspread  the  Portage  and 
Ohemung  rocks ;  and  upon  some  of  the  Cats- 
kills,  and  at  a  few  localities  in  Delaware  and 
Sullivan  oos^  the  millstone  grit  or  conglomer- 
ate, which  forms  the  floor  of  the  coal  forma- 
tion, caps  the  highest  summits.  Had  these 
hills  been  100  feet  higher,  they  would  have  in- 
cluded one  or  more  of  the  lower  coal  beds. 
(See  Oatskill  Mountains.)  This  is  the  nearest 
approach  in  New  York  to  the  carboniferous 
formation.  In  Pennsylvania  beds  of  coal  are 
found  within  6  m.  of  the  line  of  the  state;  but 


the  gentle  rising  of  the  strata  toward  the  N. 
brings  the  lower  formations  of  the  Portage  and 
Chemung  groups  to  the  surface  before  reaching 
the  state  line.  The  Portage,  underlying  the 
shales  of  the  Chemung,  chiefly  consists  of  thin- 
bedded  sandstones  of  close  grain  and  of  gray 
and  bluish  colors.  These  are  quarried  in  Ulster, 
Greene,  Seneca,  and  Albany  cos.  for  flagging 
stones,  and  are  sent  to  New  York  to  the  amount 
of  several  million  feet  annually.  They  are 
shipped  from  Kingston,  Saugerties,  Coxsackie, 
Bristol,  and  New  Baltimore.  The  formation 
also  affords  grindstones,  which  are  quarried  in 
different  parts  of  its  range.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  state  the  sandstones  are  sometimes 
of  a  bituminous  character.  At  Rockville  in 
Alleghany  co.,  as  stated  by  Prof.  TU11  the 
clothes  of  the  quarrymen  even  acquire  the  odor 
of  bitumen,  and  the  water  of  the  springs,  though 
clear,  tastes  of  the  same  substance.  At  a 
number  of  places  in  Alleghany,  Cattaraugus, 
and  Chautauqua  cos.,  springs  of  petroleum  or 
rock  oil  issue  from  the  rocks  of  this  group,  and 
jets  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  sometimes 
accompany  the  oil,  and  are  also  seen  bubbling 
up  in  the  standing  and  running  waters,  espe- 
cially of  Cattaraugus  co.  A  few  miles  above 
La  Grange  the  gas  is  reported  to  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  constant  flame.  At  Fredonia  in 
Chautauqua  co.  the  supply  is  so  abundant  that 
it  has  long  been  used  for  lighting  the  town. 
The  lighthouse  at  Portland  on  Lake  Erie  is 
supplied  with  it,  and  near  Forrestville  it  is  also 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  economical  application, 
The  petroleum,  which  until  recently  has  been 
deemed  of  little  importance,  is  attracting  much 
interest  since  the  great  developments  of  this  use- 
ful oil  in  the  neighboring  region  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  operations  are  already  commenced  for  test- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  springs  at  Cuba  in  Alle- 
ghany co.  and  other  points.  (SeePszROLKux.)— 
The  rock  formations  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone 
up,  which  have  been  named,  together  with  their 
various  subdivisions,  constitute  what  is  called 
the  New  York  system,  and  with  the  carbonif- 
erous group  complete  the  Appalachian  system. 
Though  the  whole  series  is  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  formations  below  the  carboniferous 
are  more  fully  developed  in  New  York,  and 
are  especially  richer  in  fossils.  In  this  state 
therefore  they  have  been  studied  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  when  recognized  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  are  generally  known  by  the 
names  given  to  them  by  the  New  York  geolo- 
gists. The  series  is  presented  in  tabular  form 
in  the  article  Geology  (vol.  viii.  p.  157).  Ex- 
cept in  the  N.  and  E.  portions  of  the  state,  the 
formations  lie  but  slightly  inclined  from  the 
horizontal;  but  the  general  dip  being  toward 
the  S.,  lower  formations  constantly  appear  as 
one  travels  from  Pennsylvania  northward. 
Many  of  the  groups  are  in  great  part  made  up 
of  limestones,  and  even  among  the  shales  ana 
slates  of  the  others  calcareous  strata  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  effect  of  this  wide 
distribution  of  calcareous  matter  has  been  to 
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insure  a  general  fertility  of  soil,  and  to  give  to 
New  York  a  high  position  among  the  agricul- 
tural states  of  the  union. — The  soil  and  tem- 
perature of  New  York  are  well  adapted  to  the 
successful  cultivation  of  most  of  the  crops  and 
fruits  of  the  temperate  zone.  Somewhat  more 
than  one  half  of  the  total  area  of  the  state  is 
improved  and  under  successful  cultivation;  87 
per  cent,  of  the  improved  land  is  devoted  to 
pasturage,  25  per  cent  to  meadow  lands,  87  per 
cent,  to  the  raising  of  oats,  Indian  corn,  wheat, 
buckwheat,  rye,  and  barley,  and  1  per  cent  to 
the  minor  crops  and  gardens.  In  the  northern 
counties  and  tie  highland  regions  along  the  S. 
border  and  upon  the  Hudson,  stock  and  sheep 
raising  and  dairy  farming  are  the  almost  exclu- 
sive agricultural  pursuits;  while  the  low  lands 
that  form  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
W.  portion  of  the  state  are  best  adapted  to 
grain  growing.  Broom  corn  has  long  been  the 
staple  crop  of  the  Mohawk  valley  intervales ; 
tobacco  is  extensively  raised  in  the  Chemung 
valley,  and  parts  of  Onondaga  and  Wayne  cos. ; 
hops  are  a  leading  product  of  Madison,  Oneida, 
Otsego,  and  Schoharie  cos. ;  grapes  are  success- 
fully cultivated  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  be- 
low the  highlands,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Long 
island,  and  in  several  of  the  lake  valleys  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state.  Maple  sugar  is  an 
important  product  of  the  northern  and  central 
portions;  and  fruits,  particularly  apples,  peach- 
es, pears,  and  strawberries,  are  grown  in  the 
western  counties  N.  of  the  water-shed.  Large 
tracts  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  city  are 
devoted  to  market  gardens  and  to  furnishing 
the  city  with  milk.  The  climate,  being  modi- 
fied and  governed  by  the  configuration  of  the 
surface,  latitude,  elevations  above  tide,  charac- 
ter of  soil,  and  geological  formation,  possesses 
a  wider  range  than  that  of  any  other  state  in 
the  Union.  Those  portions  affected  by  the 
winds  from  the  ocean,  sound,  and  lakes  are 
more  even  in  temperature  and  suffer  less  se- 
verely from  the  late  frosts  of  spring  and  the 
early  frosts  of  autumn  than  any  other  portions 
of  country  in  the  same  latitude  not  thus 
affected.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  state, 
as  determined  from  observations  made  at  58 
meteorological  stations,  for  periods  ranging 
from  1  to  25  years,  is  46.49°.  The  mean 
length  of  the  season  of  vegetation,  from  the 
first  blooming  of  apples  to  the  first  killing 
frost,  is  174  days ;  while  on  Long  island  it  is 
12J  days  longer,  and  in  St  Lawrence  co.  22 
days  shorter.  The  mean  annual  fall  of  water 
in  the  forms  of  rain  and  snow  is  40.98  inches. 
— The  most  noted  waterfalls  in  the  state  are 
Niagara  falls,  in  Niagara  river,  2,900  ft.  wide 
and  163  ft.  high;  Portage  falls  in  Genesee 
river,  consisting  of  2  falls,  of  70  ft.  and  110 
ft.  and  a  series  of  rapids  150  ft. ;  Genesee  falls 
in  Genesee  river,  at  and  below  Rochester,  con- 
sisting of  3  falls,  of  96  ft.,  25  ft.,  and  84  ft., 
within  a  distance  of  2£  m. ;  Trenton  frills,  in 
"West  Canada  creek,  Herkimer  co.,  consisting  of 
5  cascades  with  a  total  fall  of  200  ft.  in  i  m.  • 


Taghanio  falls,  Tompkins  co.,  230  ft ;  Ohit- 
tenango  falls  in  Chittenango  creek,  Madison 
co.,  186  ft. ;  Lyons  falls,  in  Black  river,  Lewis 
co.,  flowing  down  an  inclined  plane  68  ft.  at  an 
angle  of  60° ;  KaaterskiU  falls,  Greene  co., 
consisting  of  2  falls,  175  ft.  and  85  ft. ;  Baker's 
falls,  Washington  co.,  consisting  of  a  succession 
of  falls  and  rapids,  having  a  total  descent  of  76 
ft.  in  60  rods;  Oohoes  falls  in  the  Mohawk, 
near  its  mouth,  with  a  total  fall  including 
rapids  of  103  ft ;  Glen's  falls,  Warren  co.,  50 
ft ;  High  faHs,  in  the  Hudson,  Warren  co.,  60 
ft. ;  High  falls,  Ulster  co.,  50  ft ;  the  An  Sable 
falls,  in  Wilmington,  Essex  co.,  100  ft. ;  Enfield 
falls,  Tompkins  co.,  consisting  of  a  series  of  cas- 
cades with  a  total  fall  of  280  ft. ;  Buttermilk 
falls.  Genesee  co.,  90  ft. ;  and  the  falls  in  Fall 
creek,  Tompkins  co.,  consisting  of  5  falls  with 
a  total  descent  of  over  500  ft.  in  1  m.  In  East 
Canada  creek,  about  2±  m.  from  its  mouth,  is 
a  series  of  cascades  and  rapids,  having  a  total 
fall  of  75  ft.  in  80  rods.  Upon  Stone  Bridge 
creek,  Warren  co.,  is  a  natural  bridge  40  ft. 
high,  80  ft  broad,  and  247  ft.  long.  Dover 
Stone  church,  Dutchess  co.,  is  a  ravine  25  ft 
wide  at  the  bottom,  1  to  8  ft.  wide  at  the  top, 
about  40  ft.  long,  and  40  to  50  ft.  high.  Near 
Kyserike,  Ulster  co.,  is  a  cave  which  has  been 
explored  J  m.  from  its  entrance.  On  Black 
river,  at  Lyon's  falls,  are  the  "  Pictured  Bocks  ;" 
and  in  Onondaga  co.  are  the  "  Oratean  Lakes" 
and  "  Green  Lakes."  The  prinoipal  mineral 
and  medicinal  springs  are  the  salt  springs  of 
Onondaga  co.,  from  which  over  7,000,000  bush- 
els of  salt  are  annually  manufactured ;  Sara- 
toga Springs;  New  Lebanon  and  Stockport, 
Columbia  co. ;  Massena,  St.  Lawrence  co. ; 
Richfield,  Otsego  co. ;  Avon,  Livingston  co. ; 
Clifton,  Ontario  co. ;  Sharon,  Schoharie  co. ; 
Chittenango,  Madison  co. ;  and  Alabama,  Gen- 
esee co.  The  Lake  ridge,  a  slight  elevation 
resembling  an  ancient  shore  or  beach,  extends 
from  near  Niagara  river  into  Monroe  co.,  at  a 
distance  of  4  to  8  m.  from  Lake  Ontario.  East 
of  Genesee  river  this  ridge  is  not  continuous, 
but  its  line  may  be  traced  nearly  the  whole 
distance  to  the  St.  Lawrence  near  its  point  of 
egress  from  the  lake.  A  second  ridge,  called 
"  the  Mountain  ridge,"  a  few  miles  S.  of  the 
Lake  ridge,  extends  from  Canada  West  across 
Niagara  river,  just  above  Lewiston,  and  nearly 
parallel  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  into  St 
Lawrence  co. ;  and  down  this  ridge  flow  all  the 
larger  streams  that  empty  into  Lake  Ontario. 
"  Bock  City,"  Alleghany  co.,  upon  a  summit 
1^400  ft.  above  the  surrounding  valleys,  con- 
sists of  a  tract  of  40  acres  covered  with  rocks 
broken  into  regular  layers  forming  streets  and 
alleys.  The  most  remarkable  public  works  in 
the  state  are  the  Croton  aqueduct,  supplying 
the  city  of  New  York  with  water,  8  ft.  5^  in. 
high,  7  ft.  5  in.  wide,  and  40£  m.  long,  costing 
$8,575,000 ;  Niagara  suspension  bridge,  821  ft 
long,  247  ft  above  the  water,  and  costing 
$400,000 ;  Portage  bridge,  on  the  Buffalo  and 
New  York  city  railroad,  600  ft  long,  284  ft 
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above  the  bed  of  Genesee  river,  costing  $175,- 
000,  and  the  largest  wooden  structure  of  the 
kind  in  the  world ;  Lewiston  suspension  bridge, 
849  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide,  60  ft.  above  the  water, 
costing  $68,000 ;  Cascade  bridge  over  the  Del- 
aware, on  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  250 
ft  long,  190  ft.  high,  24  ft.  wide,  consisting  of 
a  single  arch,  and  costing  $70,000 ;  the  Niag- 
ara Falls  hydraulic  canal,  i  m.  long ;  the  Look- 
port  hydraulic  canal,  i  m.  long ;  the  locks  in 
the  Erie  canal  at  Lockport  and  Oohoes ;  the 
aqueduct  of  the  Erie  canal  across  the  Mohawk 
near  Oohoes,  l,187i  ft.  long,  26  ft.  high,  and 
resting  on  26  piers ;  and  the  Erie  canal  aque- 
duct across  Genesee  river  at  Rochester. — The 
agricultural  products  of  the  state,  according  to 
the  census  of  1855,  were  as  follows:  8,256,941 
tons  of  hay,  194,846  bushels  of  grass  seed,  9,- 
092,402  of  wheat,  27,015,296  of  oats,  8,089,488 
of  rye,  8,568,540  of  barley,  2,481,079  of  buok- 
wheat,  19,290,692  of  Indian  corn,  15,191,852 
of  potatoes,  705,968  of  peas,  244,079  of  beans, 
985,528  of  turnips,  478,277  of  carrots,  15,027 
of  onions,  16,662  of  clover  seed,  87,094  of  flax 
seed,  4,907,556  lbs.  of  flax,  7,192,254  of  hops, 
946,503  of  tobacco,  18,668,881  bushels  of  ap- 
ples, 278,689  bbls.  of  cider,  4,985,816  lbs.  of 


maple  sugar,  85,092  galls,  of  maple  molasses, 
18,182  galls,  of  wine,  2,557,876  lbs.  of  honev, 
188,084  of  wax,  90,298,074  of  butter,  88,944.- 
250  of  cheese,  20,965,861  galls,  of  milk  sold 
9,281,959  lbs.  of  wool,  1,510  tons  of  broom  com, 
1,611  bushels  of  grapes,  115,411  of  peaches, 
84,492  of  dried  fruit,  and  65,677  of  other  fruits, 
including  pears,  cherries,  currants,  plums,  ber- 
ries, <fcc.  The  products  of  the  market  gardens 
were  sold  for  $1,188,682,  garden  seeds  for 
$40,889,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  for  $142,- 
828,  eggs  for  $1,860,678,  and  miscellaneous  ag- 
ricultural products  for  $1,421,750.  According 
to  the  same  census,  the  live  stock  consisted  of 
579,715  horses,  2,254  mules,  2,105,465  neat  cat- 
tle, 1,068,427  cows,  1,069,792  swine,  and  8,217,- 
024  sheep,  and  the  poultry  sold  amounted  to 
$1,076,598. — The  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
state  are  very  extensive,  and  in  many  sections 
they  surpass  those  of  agriculture  or  commerce. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  lines  of  internal  im- 
provements, manufactures  have  received  more 
attention,  and  now  flourishing  establishments 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
state.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  statis- 
tics of  the  most  important  manufactures,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  census  of  1855 : 


plojMi. 


Capital 


Stock  and 
real  estate. 


Tools  and 
machinery. 


Material* 


Agricultural  tool*  and  Implements 

Metallurgy 

Fibrous  and  textile  substances 

Cheml  processes,  manufactures,  and  compounds 

Lamps,  lanterns,  grates,  and  stores 

Steam  engines,  boilers,  locomotives,  Ac 

Navigation  and  maritime  implements 


Mathemat'l,  philosophl,  and  opt'l  instruments. . 

Civil  engineering  and  architecture 

All  kinds  of  wheel  carriages,  railroad  cars,  &c . . 

Pumps,  Are  engines,  and  bellows 

Levers,  screws,  scales,  and  other  meohan'l  powers 

Grinding  mills,  mill  gearing.  Ac 

Lumber,  and  tools  and  machines  for  its  manu- 
facture   

Stone,  clay,  pottery,  and  glass  manufacture 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Household  furniture  and  domestic  implements 
and  machines 

In  the  polite,  fine,  and  ornamental  arts 

Firearms,  implements  of  war,  powder  and  shot. 

Surgical,  medical,  and  dental  instruments,  Ac. . 

Wearing  apparel  and  toilet  articles  not  chemical 

Miscellaneous  manufactures 


803 

4,788 

8S9 

1,851 

67 

83 

286 

49 

664 

1,462 

44 

13 

1,518 

6,704 

865 

8,015 

950 

883 

76 

86 

1,010 

497 


3,474 

88,946 

19,669 

14,646 

1,873 

4,848 

4,78<J 

887 

6£17 

8,363 

511 

79 

8,684 

31,514 
12^18 
19,842 

9,679 

6,981 

598 

211 
88,195 
6,190 


£7-ffl,r.05 

MX -,-05 

JV*M.G29 

Ua'j\  .74 

■00 

i  r.,-00 

:■  -r--,  50 

1  -  V50 

1,<Wj» 

M0M82 

9£,960 

■.:,',  50 

a,10GtlJ40 

9,951,174 
8,895,690 
4489,188 

1,977,379 
3,426,717 
172,145 
111,250 
2,504,878 
1,782,672 


!  ,  i  -:& 

G,4'.'f'i,ijTS 
5,406,835 

201,968 

&M„£4S 

41^.11 
919,154 
79,466 

lajnw 

£,178,1358 

8,004,875 

1,182,854 

956,917 

859,994 
8,005,209 

140,640 
19,000 

791,649 
1,113,581 


$1^85,929 

•8436,409 

21,806,828 

48,192.667 

10,804,178 

19,645,©*$ 

85,692,784 

61^27,068 

949,185 

8J84&4S1 

8^74,787 

4£81,SG6 

8^92,728 

8^68,104 

159,060 

687,010 

1,057,808 

8,6&a£&3 

2,810,609 

«,977,S4S 

881,666 

691.675 

41,121 

158,700 

42,856£68 

63,196,426 

18,806^57 

34,208,041 

8,248,609 

9,494^17 

14,981,705 

27,870,10 

2»3?»5£ 

»,18fis84S 

8,871,788 

8^81,161 

589,754 

•92,065 

78£49 

265.S48 

12,656,115 

22,045l2» 

6^69,269 

8,900,684 

Total. 


24,888     214,899       71,180,407       85,219,670     $178,894,829       $817,423,881 


— The  position  of  New  York  gives  it  peculiar 
facilities  for  maritime  affairs,  and  through  its 
ports  a  large  proportion  of  the  commerce  of 
the  nation  is  carried  on.  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  established  11  districts  within  the 
state  for  the  collection  of  revenues,  and  the 
principal  offices  in  these  districts  are  located 
severally  at  Sag  Harbor,  New  York,  Platts- 
burg,  Ogdensburg,  Oape  Vincent,  Sackett's 
Harbor,  Oswego,  .Rochester,  Lewiston,  Buffalo, 
and  Dunkirk.  The  total  amount  of  customs 
coUeoted  at  all  the  ports  of  entry  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1857  was  $68,875,905.05, 
of  which  sum  $42,510,753.79  was  collected  at 
the  offices  in  this  state.  The  total  tonnage  of 
the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 


1859,  was  5,145,087  tons,  of  which  amount 
1,629,451  tons  belonged  to  the  ports  of  New 
York.  The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  state 
in  that  year  was  as  follows : 


Flaga. 

Entered. 

CUmd. 

VmmIi. 

Tonnage. 

Veawla 

TMMf*. 

American 

5,457 
4,999 

2,907,786 
1,80^279 

4,786 
4,877 

S£54JS4 

Foreign. 

1^76,706 

Total 

10,456 

4^18,065 

9,668 

8,880,540 

Value  of  imports,  $229,181,849,  of  which  $183,- 
816,984  was  in  American  vessels ;  value  of  ex- 
ports, $104,726,546,  of  which  $59,295,645  was 
in  American  vessels.  In  the  same  year,  107 
vessels  were  built  in  the  state,  with  an  aggre- 
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gate  burden  of  16,814  tons.  The  statistics  of 
the  Canada  trade  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1858,  present  the  following  results:  value  of 
imports  from  the  Canadas,  duty  free,  into  the 
United  States,  $14,762,256;  into  New  York 
state,  $7,918,092 ;  value  of  exports  to  the  Cana- 
das paying  duties,  from  the  United  States,  $28,- 
661,727;  from  New  York,  $16,806,519.  Ves- 
sels entered  from  Canadian  ports  in  1858: 
American  2,666,  foreign  8,280,  total  5,846; 
cleared:  American  2,564,  foreign  8,549,  total 
6,118.  Tonnage  entered:  American  1,186,582, 
foreign  708,898,  total  1,889,980;  cleared: 
American  1.124,041,  foreign  698,768,  total  1,- 
822,809.— The  fisheries  of  the  state  are  quite 
subordinate  to  the  other  branches  of  industry. 
On  June  80,  1859,  only  8,758  tons  of  shipping 
belonging  to  this  state  were  employed  in  the 
whale  fisheries,  while  the  total  of  whaling  ves- 
sels in  the  United  States  at  the  same  date  was 
185,728  tons.  Large  numbers  of  fishermen 
obtain  a  livelihood  from  the  fisheries  on  the 
shores  and  in  the  bays  of  Long  island;  while 
about  $100,000  worth  of  shad  are  annually 
taken  in  the  Hudson  below  the  highlands,  and 
$20,000  worth  of  sturgeon  from  the  same  riv- 
er are  annually  sold  in  the  Albany  markets. 
There  are  also  extensive  fisheries  on  the  great 
lakes,  especially  near  the  £.  end  of  Lake  On- 
tario ;  and  in  Chaumont  bay  10,000  bbls.  of 
herring  and  whitefish  have  been  taken  in  a 
single  season. — The  following  table  exhibits 
the  extent  and  cost  of  the  railroads  lying 
wholly  or  partly  in  the  state  on  Oct.  1,  1859 : 


Raitrad 


Albany,  Vermont,  and  Canada. . 
Albany  and  West  Stookbridge. . 

Black  River  and  Utica 

Blombunr  and  Corning 

Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Erie. . . 

Buffalo  and  State  Line 

Cayuga  and  Susquehanna 

Chemang. 

Elmlra,  Jefferson,  and  Canan- 

dalgna 

Genesee  Valley 

Hudson  and  Boston 

Hudson  River 

Long  Island 

New  York  Central 

New  York  and  Erie 

New  York  and  Flashing 

New  York  and  Harlem 

New  York  and  New  Haven 

Niagara  Bridge  and  Canandaigoa 
Northern 


Oswego  and  Syracuse 

Plattsbnrg  ana  Montreal 

Potsdam  and  Watertown 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga 

Rochester  and  Genesee  Valley. , 
Sackett's  Harbor  and  Elliaburg 

Saratoga  and  Schenectady , 

Saratoga  and  Whitehall 

Staten  Island  (opened  in  I860). . 
Syracuse,  Binghamton,  and  New 

York , 

Troy  and  Bennington 

Troy  and  Boston , 

Troy  and  Greenbush , 

Troy  Union 

Watertown  and  Borne ..... 
WUliamsport  and  Elmlra. 


_Total 8,882.10  J  $128,761,021  07 


88.00 
88.00 
84.04 
14.81 
148.00 
68.84 
84.61 
17.86 

46.84 
15.50 
17.88 

144.00 
99.00 

655.88 

446.00 
12.00 

180.75 
62.25 
99.00 

118.00 
85.91 
20.00 
75.86 
25.29 
18.45 
18.00 
21.00 
40.86 


81.00 
5.88 

84.91 
6.00 
9,14 

96.76 
8.00 


Cost  of  roads 

equipments. 


18,892,984  29 
1,287,558  57 
496,661  28 
8,150,762  14 
2,779,994  06 

400,000  00 


829,224  99 

175,000  00 

11,838,279  64 

9,566,270  07 

80,840,718  71 

85,820,907  19 

8,019,671  19 
5,880,486  41 

4,799,287  49 
775,677  87 

1^955  99 
901,025  53 
658,927  87 

480,684  15 
908,890  99 
114,014  87 

2,851,292  90 
258,918  57 

1,510,518  62 
294,78148 
789,114  72 

9,159,502  04 


There  are  in  addition  40.66  m.  of  horse  rail- 
road in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
costing  $5,671,528.7£  The  capital  stock  of  the 
above  named  roads  was  $89,068,200 ;  paid  in 
capital  $72,900,911.79;  funded  and  floating 
debt,  $78,118,567.42 ;  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried during  the  year  ending  Oct.  1, 1859, 51,886,- 
998;  number  of  miles  travelled  by  passengers, 
870,989,486 ;  tons  of  freight  carried,  8,859,288 ; 
cost  of  operating  roads,  $6,669,165.81 ;  total 
earnings,  $20,841,877.62;  interest  paid,  $8,- 
824,988.97;  net  income,  $8,626,269.70;  amount 
of  dividends,  $2,586,718.  There  were  also 
508.42  m.  of  railroad  in  progress  of  construc- 
tion at  the  same  date.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  extent  of  the  state  canals  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  tolls  received  from  the  same,  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1859 : 


Erie  canal ... 

Champlain  canal  and  Glen's  Falls 

feeder 

Black  Elver  canal  and  Improvement 

Chenango  canal 

Oneida  Lake  canal 

Oswego  canal 

Baldwinsville  canal 

Oneida  Elver  improvement 

Seneca  Elver  towing  path 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal 

Crooked  Lake  canal 

Chemung  canal  and  feeder 

Cayuga  inlet 

Genesee  Valley  canal  and  Dansville 

side  cut 

Extension  of  Genesee  Valley  canal. . 
Navigable  feeders  not  above  named, 


11,549,805  66 

108,654  79 

5,968  08 

17,801  78 

701  41 

69,888  87 

26  08 

8,044  64 

168  88 

17,449  54 

705  06 

16,868  66 

178  95 

28,168  98 


wa  Total 885.95    $1,812,810  80 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  the  property 
of  an  incorporated  company,  is  109  m.  long  (88 
m.  being  in  this  state) ;  the  present  capital  of 
the  company  is  $7,500,000 ;  the  tolls  in  1857 
amounted  to  $485,198.44. — The  business  of 
banking,  as  now  pursued  under  the  banking 
laws  of  this  state,  in  utility  and  safety,  is  prob- 
ably superior  to  the  banking  system  of  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.  On  Jan.  1, 1860,  there  were 
800  banks  of  issue,  whose  condition  was  as  fol- 
lows: Liabilities:  capital,  $110,997,040;  cir- 
culation, $87,780,266;  deposits,  $107,772,208; 
profits  on  hand,  $11,888,946.  Resources :  notes, 
bills  of  exchange,  Ac,  $287,264,819;  specie, 
$22,026,187;  real  estate,  $8,647,508;  total, 
$267,988,459.— On  Jan.  1,  1860,  there  were 
97  joint  stock  fire  insurance  companies,  with 
a  capital  paid  in  of  $20,007,000:  total  as- 
sets, $26,828,884.21;  liabilities,  $2,144,558; 
amount  received  in  cash  premiums,  $6,421,- 
842.54;  losses  paid  during  the  year,  $2,681,- 
986.08;  dividends  paid,  $2,851,722.74;  out- 
standing risks,  $719,267,809.62.  There  were 
82  mutual  fire  insurance  companies,  with  a  cash 
capital  of  $4,798,506.17;  premium  notes,  $4,- 
591,181.99 ;  other  assets,  $527,852.16 ;  liabili- 
ties, $95,066.48 ;  cash  premiums  paid  during 
the  year,  $194,408.11 ;  losses  paid,  $94,501.71 ; 
outstanding  risks,  $87,810,910.92.  There  were 
14  marine  insurance  companies,  whose  total 
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assets  amounteu  «o  $20)932,067-80;  premiums 
earned,  $12,939,201.68;  losses  and  expendi- 
tures, $9,446,298.09.  There  were  22  fire  and 
marine  insurance  companies  of  other  states 
transacting  business  in  this  state;  the  total 
capital  of  these  companies  was  $14,065,219; 
total  assets,  $26,161,079.65 ;  cash  premiums  re- 
ceived in  this  state,  $1,860,512.75 ;  dividends 
paid,  $1,880,268 ;  outstanding  risks,  $779,801,- 
816.87.  The  life  insurance  companies,  8  in 
number,  report  a  capital  and  accumulations 
of  $12,090,815.24;  cash  premiums  received, 
$1,801,134.82;  premium  notes  received,  $212,- 
242.02 ;  outstanding  risks  for  life,  $68,203,270 ; 
for  shorter  terms,  $3,944,166.82.  There  were 
7  life  insurance  companies  of  other  states  trans- 
acting business  in  this  state ;  these  companies 
reported  a  capital  and  accumulations  of  $8,- 
906,999.27 ;  cash  premiums  received,  $1,898,- 
263.74;  premium  notes  received,  $558,484.38; 
outstanding  risks  for  life,  $65,950,851.50;  for 
shorter  terms,  $3,849,690.  There  were  also  6 
foreign  life  insurance  companies  transacting 
business  in  the  state ;  these  companies  had 
$594,000  on  deposit  in  trust  in  the  state  insu- 
rance department. — According  to  the  state  cen- 
sus of  1855,  there  were  5,077  places  of  worship, 
of  which  882  were  Baptist,  85  Christian,  301 
Congregational,  16  Disciples9,  4  Evangelical, 
100  Evangelical  Lutheran,  134  Friends',  11 
German  Evangelical  Reformed,  19  Jewish  syn- 
agogues, 6  Mennonite,  1,580  Methodist,  4  Mora- 
vian, 8  New  Jerusalem,  710  Presbyterian,  346 
Protestant  Episcopal,  1  Communion  of  True  In- 
spiration, 8  Protestant  (miscellaneous),  260  Re- 
formed Dutch,  291  Roman  Catholio,  8  Second 
Advent,  8  Shakers',  7  True  Dutch,  152  union, 
Bethel,  and  free,  16  Unitarian,  and  188  Univer- 
salist.  The  total  value  of  churches  and  lots  was 
$27,769,328;  of  other  real  estate,  $3,710,816. 
The  salaries  of  the  clergy  amounted  to  $2,411,- 
683. — According  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the 
year  ending  Sept  80, 1859,  the  number  of  pub- 
lio  schools  in  the  state  was  11,621,  of  which 
number  827  were  free  schools,  and  the  remain- 
der were  supported  by  income  from  the  com- 
mon school  fund,  state  and  county  taxes,  and 
district  rate  bills;  number  of  school  houses, 
11,576 ;  number  of  children  between  4  and  21 
years  of  age,  1,272,486 ;  number  of  pupils  in 
the  public  schools,  851,533 ;  teachers  employed, 
males  8,515,  females  17,896 ;  teachers  employed 
6  months  or  over,  14,659 ;  average  length  of 
school  during  the  year  in  the  rural  districts,  7f 
months;  average  salaries  of  teachers  in  city 
sohools.  $385.48  per  annum ;  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, $15.98  per  month  (over  £  of  all  the 
teachers  employed  were  females,  and  in  the 
rural  districts  the  compensation  often  included 
board) ;  volumes  in  the  school  district  libraries, 
1,271,279 ;  total  cost  of  support  of  sohools, 
$8,664,617.57.  The  school  money  apportioned 
for  the  year  1860  was  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing sources :  from  common  school  fund,  $155,- 
000;  from  U.  S.  deposit  fund,  $165,000;  from 


state  school  tax,  $1,058,878.04.  The  number 
of  private  schools  was  1,520,  and  the  estimated 
number  of  pupils  attending  the  same  was  60,- 
000.  The  number  of  academies  subject  to  the 
visitation  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1859  was  208,  from  185  of  which  re- 
ports were  received.  According  to  these  re- 
ports, 993  teachers  (481  males  and  512  females) 
were  employed ;  the  total  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance  during  the  previous  year  was  36,733, 
of  which  number  21,301  pursued  classical  stud- 
ies 4  months  or  more.  The  value  of  buildings, 
lots,  libraries,  apparatus,  and  endowments  was 
$2,694,695 ;  and  the  total  indebtment  of  all  the 
institutions  was  $279,168.  The  income  from 
personal  property  and  real  estate  was  $31,044; 
from  tuition  fees,  $387,771 ;  from  the  literature 
fund,  $39,869 ;  from  regents  of  the  university 
for  the  education  of  common  school  teachers, 
$15,738;  from  other  sources,  $158,990;  total 
annual  revenue,  $578,412;  paid  salaries  of 
teachers,  $410,614 ;  total  annual  expenditures, 
$553,318;  number  of  volumes  in  libraries, 
99,940.  The  regents  of  the  university  have 
made  provisions  for  the  education  of  teaqhers, 
by  making  an  annual  appropriation  to  certain 
academies  to  defray  the  expense  of  instructing 
a  teachers9  class  at  least  4  months  or  one  term 
in  each  year.  In  1859  teachers'  classes  were 
formed  in  90  academies,  and  1,804  teachers 
(711  males  and  1,098  females)  received  instruc- 
tion. The  state  normal  school,  situated  at  Al- 
bany, was  established  in  1844;  to  Sept.  1859, 
it  had  furnished  tuition,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  to  3,288  pupils,  of  which  number  1,120 
(502  males  and  618  females)  had  been  gradu- 
ated from  the  institution ;  the  number  of  pu- 
pils for  the  scholastic  year  1858-'9  was  312  (108 
males  and  209  females) ;  number  of  graduates, 
63  (21  males  and  42  females) ;  number  of  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  10.  An  experimental 
school  is  connected  with  the  institution.  In 
1859  teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  50  comi- 
ties, at  whteh  6,766  teachers  received  instruc- 
tion at  an  expense  to  the  state  of  $4,931. 3& 
The  state  contains  14  colleges,  viz. :  Columbia, 
at  New  York ;  Union,  at  Schenectady ;  Hamil- 
ton, at  Clinton ;  Hobart,  at  Geneva ;  univer- 
sity of  the  city  of  New  York ;  Madison  univer- 
sity, at  Hamilton;  St.  John's,  atFordham;  uni- 
versity of  Rochester ;  Troy  university ;  Gene- 
see college  at  Lima;  Elmira  female  college; 
Ingham  university,  at  Le  Roy ;  New  York  state 
agricultural  college,  at  Ovid ;  and  People's  col- 
lege, at  Havana.  The  last  two  are  not  yet  fully 
in  operation.  The  aggregate  number  of  profes- 
sors and  tutors  in  the  first  10  of  these  institu- 
tions (all  that  reported)  for  the  scholastic  year 
1858-'9  was  127;  number  of  students,  1,550; 
graduates,  230;  volumes  in  libraries,  110,495; 
total  value  of  buildings,  lots,  libraries,  and  ap- 
paratus, $897,989.  There  are  7  medical  colleges 
in  the  state,  viz. :  college  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, New  York;  medical  department  of  the 
university  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  New  York 
medical  college ;  metropolitan  medical  college ; 
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Albany  medical  college;  Geneva  medical  col- 
lege ;  and  medical  department  of  the  university 
of  Buffalo.  Total  nnmber  of  professors  for  the 
year  1859,  67;  students,  868;  graduates,  265. 
The  same  year  the  state  contained  10  theological 
seminaries,  as  follows :  general  theological  semi* 
nary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  New 
York ;  theological  department  of  Hartwick  sem- 
inary ;  theological  department  of  Martin  Luther 
college,  Buffalo ;  Rochester  theological  semina- 
ry ;  St.  Joseph's  theological  seminary,  Fordham 
(discontinued  in  1860) ;  theological  department 
of  St.  Lawrence  university,  Canton ;  theologi- 
cal department  of  Madison  university,  Hamil- 
ton ;  Auburn  theological  seminary ;  theological 
seminary  of  Associate  Reformed  church,  New- 
burg;  and  union  theological  seminary,  New 
York.  Number  of  professors,  80;  students, 
about  800. — The  state  of  New  York  contains  a 
large  nnmber  of  charitable  institutions.  The 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  New  York 
city,  in  1859,  reported  808  pupils,  of  whom  220 
were  supported  by  the  state  at  an  expense  of 
$150  each  per  annum.  The  New  York  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  reported  for  the  year  ending 
Oct.  1,  1859, 175  pupils  appointed  by  the  state; 
total  number  of  pupils  about  200.  The  state 
lunatic  asylum  at  Utica  was  opened  in  1848, 
and  to  Jan.  1, 1859  (a  period  of  16  years),  5,516 


patients  had  been  treated,  of  whom  4,896  had 
been  discharged,  2,226  had  recovered,  801  were 
improved,  1,194  unimproved,  686  had  died,  and 
89  were  not  insane.  The  number  treated  in  1858 
was  787 ;  average  number  annually  for  16  years, 
881.  The  New  York  state  asylum  for  idiots  at 
Syracuse  has  been  in  successful  operation  as  a 
state  institution  for  6  years ;  average  number  of 
pupils  annually,  over  100;  number  in  1860, 140 ; 
cost  of  building,  $76,000.  The  buildings  for 
the  state  inebriate  asylum  at  Binghamton  are 
being  erected.  During  the  year  1858, 108,499 
county  and  22,205  town  paupers  were  relieved 
or  supported,  of  whom  18,422  (6,219  males  and 
7,208  females)  were  in  poorhouses.  Of  the 
whole  number  relieved,  65,212  were  foreigners, 
4,246  were  lunatics,  1,082  idiots,  and  88  mutes. 
The  total  expenses  for  support  of  the  poor 
were  $1,491,891.28.  The  house  of  refuge  at 
Randall's  island  during  the  year  1860  received 
about  1,000  children,  of  whom  550  (445  boys 
and  105  girls)  remained  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  western  house  of  refuge  at  Roch- 
ester received  186  boys,  discharged  145,  5  es- 
caped, 8  died,  and  409  remained ;  total  number 
of  inmates  during  the  year,  562.  There  are 
state  prisons  at  Sing  Sing,  Auburn,  and  Danne- 
mora,  Clinton  co.  The  reports  from  these  for 
the  year  1860  show  the  following  statistics: 


Sing  Sing. 


Clinton. 


I 


ToUl. 


Number  of  convicts,  Sept  80, 1869 

Received  during  year  ending  Sept  80, 1660. 
Discharged,  died,  pardoned,  and  escaped. . . . 

In  prison,  Sept  80, 1860 

Earnings 

Expenses 


1,228 

487 

840 

1.875 

$111,64099 

188,185  86 


811 
288 
241 
858 
$100,845  72 
81,817  60 


447 
114 
180 
481 
$26,640  92 
68,252  61 


2,486 

884 

711 

2,659 

$288,627  56 

282,705  57 


On  Sept.  30,  1860,  the  Sing  Sing  prison  con- 
tained 187  female  convicts.  The  Auburn  pri- 
son contains  an  asylum  for  insane  convicts, 
opened  in  Feb.  1859,  from  which  date  to  Sept 
30,  1860,  69  convicts  had  been  received,  and 
14  discharged.  The  state  also  contains  5  peni- 
tentiaries or  workhouses,  in  Albany,  Buffalo, 
Kings  co.  (near  the  south  line  of  Brooklyn), 
New  York  (on  BlackwelTs  island),  and  Onon- 
daga co.  (at  Syracuse). — In  1855  the  news- 
papers and  the  periodicals  published  in  the 
state  were  as  follows:  73  daily,  13  tri-weekly, 
16  semi-weekly,  411  weekly,  18  semi-monthly, 
113  monthly,  16  quarterly,  2  semi-annual,  and 
16  annual ;  total  newspapers,  559 ;  other  peri- 
odicals, 112.  For  the  year  1859  the  organized 
militia  was  composed  of  8  divisions,  26  brig- 
ades, 64  regiments,  and  in  the  aggregate  18,846 
men. — The  legislative  department  consists  of  a 
senate  and  assembly,  the  former  composed  of 
32  members  chosen  by  single  districts  every  2 
years,  the  whole  number  being  chosen  at  once, 
and  the  latter  of  128  members  elected  annually 
by  single  districts;  pay  of  members  of  the  le- 
gislature, $3  a  day  for  not  more  than  100  days, 
and  mileage.  The  executive  department  con- 
sists of  a  governor  elected  for  2  years,  salary 
$4,000  and  house  rent ;  a  lieutenant-governor, 
elected  for  the  same  time,  salary  during  the 
session  of  the  legislature  $6  a  day  and  mileage ; 


secretary  of  state,  comptroller,  treasurer,  state 
engineer  and  surveyor,  each  $2,500  a  year,  and 
attorney-general,  $2,000  a  year,  all  elected  by 
the  people.  The  chief  officers  of  the  adminis- 
trative department  are  a  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  $2,500 ;  19  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity, without  salary ;  superintendent  of  tie 
banking  department,  $5,000;  superintendent 
of  the  insurance  department ;  8  inspectors  of 
state  prisons,  each  $1,600;  8  canal  commis- 
sioners, each  $2,000 ;  auditor  of  canal  depart- 
ment, $2,500 ;  8  canal  appraisers,  each  $2,000 ; 
superintendent  of  weights  and  measures,  $500 ; 
and  8  state  assessors.  The  officers  of  the 
judiciary  department  are  8  judges  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  and  88  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court,  salary  $3,500  each  per  annum; 
clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  state  reporter, 
each  $2,000.  The  state  is  divided  into  2  fed- 
eral judicial  districts,  in  each  of  which  is  held  a 
district  court.  The  officers  of  this  court  in 
each  district  are  a  district  judge,  attorney, 
marshal,  and  clerk.  These  courts  have  nearly 
concurrent  original  jurisdiction  in  all  matters 
in  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  and  in 
offences  against  the  federal  laws.  An  appeal 
lies  from  the  district  to  the  circuit  court,  and 
from  thence  to  the  U.  S.  supreme  court.  The 
state  courts  consist  of  a  court  for  the  trial  of 
impeachments,  the  court  of  appeals,  the  su- 
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preme  court,  and  the  court  of  oyer  and  termi- 
ner. The  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments 
is  composed  of  the  senate  and  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  appeals ;  it  is  a  court  of  record.  The 
court  of  appeals  is  composed  of  8  judges,  6  of 
whom  constitute  a  quorum;  it  has  power  to 
correct  and  reverse  all  proceedings  of  the  su- 
preme court.  The  supreme  court  has  general 
jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity,  and  power  to 
review  the  judgments  of  the  county  courts. 
The  county  courts  are  held  by  the  county 
judge,  assisted  by  2  justices  of  the  peace  elect- 
ed annually  for  the  purpose.  The  judge  also 
performs  the  duties  of  surrogate ;  but  in  coun- 
ties having  a  population  of  over  40,000,  the  le- 
gislature may  provide  for  the  election  of  a  sur- 
rogate. County  courts  have  jurisdiction  in 
civil  cases  where  the  amount  in  dispute  is  not 
above  $2,000 ;  in  actions  for  damages  for  in- 
jury to  the  person  or  trespass  upon  property 
not  exceeding  $500 ;  in  replevin  suits  of  prop- 
erty not  valued  above  $1,000 ;  for  foreclosure 
of  mortgages,  sale  of  real  estate  of  infants,  par- 
tition of  lands,  admeasurement  of  dower,  satis- 
faction of  judgments  over  $75,  and  the  care 
and  custody  of  lunatics  and  habitual  drunkards. 
Surrogates'  courts  have  the  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion of  courts  of  probate.  Justices'  courts 
have  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits  where  the 
amount  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  $100  in 
value;  in  criminal  cases  for  imposing  fines 
not  exceeding  $50,  and  of  imprisonment  in  the 
county  gaol  not  exceeding  6  months.  The 
judges  and  justices  are  all  elected  by  the  people. 
— At  the  advent  of  the  whites  the  S.  E.  part 
of  New  York  was  inhabited  by  several  subor- 
dinate tribes  of  Indians  belonging  to  the  Al- 
'gonquin  race,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the 
state  by  the  celebrated  Five  Nations  of  Iroquois 
stock.  The  names  of  places  bequeathed  by  the 
various  tribes  indicate  to  what  race  they  be- 
longed ;  the  Algonquin  words  being  harsh  and 
full  of  gutturals,  while  the  Iroquois  names  are 
usually  smooth,  soft,  and  musical.  The  Five 
Nations  included  the  Mohawks  upon  the  lower 
Mohawk  river,  the  Oneidas  to  the  B.  E.  of. 
Oneida  lake,  the  Onondagas  to  the  S.  of  Onon- 
daga lake,  the  Oayngas  on  the  E.  bank  of  Ca- 
yuga lake,  and  the  Senecas  W.  of  Seneca  lake. 
Iroquois  war  parties  carried  their  conquests  in 
all  directions,  and  fought  fierce  battles  with  na- 
tive tribes  in  the  wilds  of  Canada,  upon  the 
prairies  of  the  West,  in  the  swamps  of  Carolina 
and  the  everglades  of  Florida.  In  1712  the 
Tuscaroras,  an  offshoot  of  the  Iroquois  stock, 
after  a  defeat  by  the  English  settlers  of  Virginia, 
came  north,  settled  upon  the  Susquehanna  near 
the  S.  boundary  of  the  state,  and  became  incor- 
porated in  the  Iroquois  league ;  and  the  Indians 
who  were  bound  by  this  compact  were  after- 
ward known  as  the  Six  Nations.  Samuel  Cham- 
plain,  the  French  navigator,  was  the  first  white 
man  that  ever  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  New 
York.  On  July  4,  1609,  with  two  white  at- 
tendants and  a  company  of  Canadian  Indians, 
he  entered  the  lake  which  bears  his  name,  and 


on  the  80th  fought  a  battle  on  the  W.  shore 
with  a  band  of  Mohawks,  and  defeated  them, 
By  this  act  of  Champlain  the  French  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  hostilities 
between  them  never  entirely  ceased  until  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  Frenchpower  in  Amer- 
ica. On  Sept.  9, 1609,  Henry  Hudson,  the  Eng- 
lish navigator  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  company,  with  his  little  shallop  Half-Moon 
of  80  tons,  discovered  the  bay  of  New  York. 
Three  days  later  he  entered  the  river  which 
bears  his  name,  and  continued  his  voyage  to 
some  point  between  the  present  cities  of  Hudson 
and  Albany.  The  land  discovered  by  Hudson 
was  claimed  by  Holland  and  named  New  Neth- 
erlands. In  1611  the  states-general  granted 
special  privileges  to  any  company  which  should 
open  a  trade  with  the  natives  of  this  region. 
During  the  next  10  years  many  trading  voyages 
were  made,  the  country  was  explored  along 
the  Hudson  and  around  Long  Island  sound,  and 
small  trading  posts  were  erected  at  Fort  Orange 
(now  Albany),  and  on  Manhattan  island.  In 
1621  the  Dutch  West  India  company  was  incor- 
porated, and  under  its  auspices  two  years  after- 
ward 16  families  settled  at  Fort  Orange,  and  30 
families  at  New  Amsterdam.  In  1626  Peter 
Minuits,  the  director-general,  purchased  Man- 
hattan island  of  the  natives  for  the  value  of 
$24.  In  1629  the  company  passed  an  act  en- 
abling all  who  wished  to  obtain  manorial  pos- 
sessions in  the  country.  By  this  act  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  company's  land  soon  passed 
into  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  an  aristo- 
cratic element  was  introduced.  The  effort  to 
establish  feudal  privileges  failed ;  but  the  land 
monopolies  granted  at  this  time  led,  more  than 
two  centuries  afterward,  to  serious  disturbances 
known  as  the  "  anti-rent  difficulties."  "Wouter 
van  Twiller,  the  successor  of  Minuits,  appointed 
in  1688,  was  suoceededin  1688 by  William  Kieft. 
During  the  administration  of  the  latter,  some 
troubles  having  arisen  with  the  natives,  an  at- 
tack was  suddenly  made  by  the  whites  upon 
the  nearest  Indian  villages,  and  more  than  100 
unoffending  men,  women,  and  children  were 
massacred.  A  bloody  war  ensued,  which  seri- 
ously endangered  the  existence  of  the  colony. 
In  1647  Kieft  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant,  who  immediately  inaugurated  a  new  order 
of  things.  The  Indians  were  conciliated,  and 
the  general  affairs  of  the  colony  were  more  sys- 
tematically administered.  The  Dutch  settle- 
ments, spreading  to  the  east  and  west,  came  in 
collision  with  the  English  upon  the  Connecti- 
cut, and  with  the  Swedes  upon  the  Delaware. 
In  1665  Stuyvesant  took  forcible  possession  of 
the  Swedish  territory  and  annexed  it  to  New 
Netherlands.  The  border  contests  with  the 
English  on  the  east  continued  as  long  as  the 
Dutch  held  possession  of  the  country.  The 
English  claimed  New  Netherlands  as  part  of 
Virginia,  a  claim  founded  upon  the  prior  discov- 
ery of  Oabot.  In  1622  the  English  minister  at 
the  Hague  demanded  that  the  enterprise  ci 
planting  a  Dutoh  colony  upon  the  Hudson 
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should  be  abandoned.    In  1627  Gov.  Bradford 
of  Plymouth  gave  notice  to  Peter  Minuits  that 
the  patent  of  New  England  extended  to  lat.  40°, 
and  that  the  Dutch  had  no  right  "  to  plant  and 
trade"  north  of  that  line.    On  March  12, 1664, 
Charles  IE.  granted  at  charter  of  all  the  lands  ly- 
ing between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  to  his 
brother  the  duke  of  York.    This  included  New 
Netherlands  and  a  portion  of  the  territory  which 
had  been  previously  granted  to  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire.  In  August 
of  the  same  year,  without  any  declaration  of 
war,  Col.  Nicolls  at  the  head  of  an  English 
force  appeared  before  New  Amsterdam,  and 
demanded  its  surrender.    Being  in  no  condi- 
tion to  resist,  Gov.  Stuyvesant  complied  with 
the  demand,  and  the  whole  country  quietly 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English.    New 
Amsterdam  was  named  New  York,  and  Fort 
Orange  Alhany,  and  the  name  of  New  York 
was  also  applied  to  the  whole  province.    New 
York  was  subsequently  recaptured  by  the  Dutch, 
but  was  soon  after  restored  to  the  English. 
The  Dutch  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  as  early 
as  1627,  and  at  the  surrender  in  1664  the 
colony  contained  more  slaves  in  proportion  to 
its  inhabitants  than  Virginia.    Owing  to  the 
preponderance  of  the  aristocratic  element,  but 
little  attention  was  paid  to  general  education, 
or  to  any  measures  calculated  to  elevate  the 
people.    Political  freedom  and  religious  tol- 
eration made  advances  in  spite  of  the  rulers, 
and  along  the  Hudson  grew  up  a  sturdy  and 
industrious  yeomanry.  The  English  rule,  under 
the  duke  of  York,  gave  little  encouragement 
to  freedom.    Large  estates  and  special  privi- 
leges were  granted  to  favorites,  heavy  taxes 
were  imposed,  and  onerous  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  manufactures  and  trade.    When 
the  duke  of  York  ascended  the  throne  as 
James  II.,  the  government  became  an  ap- 
pendage of  the  crown,  but  was  otherwise  un- 
changed.   The  accession  of  William  and  Mary 
to  the  throne  of  England  in  1689  was  hailed 
by  the  people  of  this  colony  as  a  harbinger  of 
better  times;  but  the  Protestant  William  was 
found  no  more  willing  to  concede  popular 
rights  and  forego  ancient  privileges  than  the 
Oatholio  James.    The  royal  governors  had  fre- 
quent collisions  with  the  representatives  of  the 
people  concerning  the  right  of  taxation  and 
other  matters  of  similar  character.   Democratic 
principles  continued  to  spread,  and  the  contro- 
versies that  took  place  from  time  to  time  grad- 
ually prepared  the  people  for  the  great  final 
struggle  that  severed  the  colonies  from  the 
mother  country.    In  1680  the  people  revolted 
from  the  tyranny  of  Nicholson,  the  governor 
under  James  II.,  and,  under  the  lead  of  Jacob 
Leialer,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  seized  the 
government  and  administered  it  in  the  name 
of  William  and  Mary.    Although  never  official- 
ly recognized  as  governor,  Leisler  continued  at 
the  head  of  affairs  more  than  two  years,  when 
he  was  superseded  by  Gov.  Sloughter,  bearing 
a  conunisBion  direct  from  the  Tfagligh  sover- 


eigns. Offering  some  alight  resistance  to 
Bloughter  upon  his  arrival,  Leisler  and  his  son- 
in-law  Milborne  were  arrested,  tried  for  trea- 
son, and  executed.  From  the  earliest  period 
of  the  settlement  the  French  were  engaged  in 
almost  incessant  warfare  with  the  Five  Na- 
tions. Sometimes,  by  the  distribution  of  val- 
uable presents  and  by  the  exertions  of  the 
missionaries,  they  would  succeed  in  effecting 
6  treaty  with  their  enemies,  but  the  natives 
would  generally  recommence  hostilities  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  On  some  occasions  the 
Indians  were  induced  to  remain  neutral  in  the 
wars  between  the  French  and  English,  but 
usually  they  completely  protected  the  fron- 
tier settlements  from  French  incursions  on 
the  north  and  west.  In  1684  Gov.  Dongan 
concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  and  from  that  time  the  Eng- 
lish became  the  recipients  of  that  friendship 
which  had  been  before  bestowed  upon  the 
Dutch.  In  1687  the  Seneca  country  m  west- 
ern New  York  was  invaded  by  a  French 
army  under  De  Nonville,  governor  of  Canada ; 
and  in  1689  the  Five  Nations  retaliated  by  in- 
vading Canada.  In  this  last  expedition  more 
than  1,000  French  settlers  were  slain,  and  the 
whole  French  province  was  threatened  with 
destruction.  On  the  night  of  Feb.  9,  1689,  a 
party  of  French  and  Canadian  Indians  fell 
upon  Schenectady,  destroyed  the  place,  and 
massacred  nearly  all  the  inhabitants.  In  1698 
a  French  expedition  against  the  Mohawks  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  one  of  the  Indian  forts  and  in 
capturing  800  prisoners,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  invaders  perished  with  cold  before  reach- 
ing Canada.  The  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697 
concluded  the  hostilities  between  England  and 
France,  and  Count  Frontenao,  then  governor 
of  Canada,  turned  his  whole  force  against  the 
Five  Nations.  His  plans  however  were  frus- 
trated by  the  earl  of  Bellamont,  then  royal 
governor  of  New  York,  who  declared  he  would 
make  common  cause  with  the  Indians  in  case 
any  attack  was  made  upon  them.  During  the 
continuance  of  Queen  Anne's  war,  from  1702 
to  1718,  hostilities  in  New  York  were  confined 
to  skirmishes  upon  the  frontiers,  and  in  the 
preparation  for  expeditions  which  failed  from 
want  of  promised  aid  from  England,  but  which 
cost  immense  sums  of  money  and  involved  the 
colony  largely  in  debt.  In  1781  the  French 
built  the  important  fortress  of  Fort  Frederic 
at  Crown  Pomt  on  Lake  Champlain,  complete- 
ly commanding  the  natural  pass  between  the 
Hudson  and  St.  Lawrence.  During  King 
George's  war,  which  commenced  in  1745  and 
continued  8  years,  frequent  skirmishes  occur- 
red upon  the  disputed  territory  between  the 
advanced  English  posts  on  the  Hudson  and 
the  French  fortress  at  Crown  Point ;  but  no 
general  engagement  took  place  within  the 
limits  of  the  state.  The  great  final  conflict 
between  England  and  France  to  determine  the 
sovereignty  of  North  America  commenced  in 
1754.    In  view  of  the  French  claims  and  en- 
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oroachments,  a  congress  of  delegates  from  the 
several  colonies  convened  at  Albany  in  June  of 
that  year  to  decide  upon  measures  of  general  de- 
fence. A  plan  of  union,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, was  adopted  by  the  delegates;  but  it  was 
rejected  by  the  colonial  legislatures  to  which  it 
was  submitted,  as  conferring  too  muoh  power 
upon  the  crown,  and  by  the  crown  as  conceding 
too  many  popular  rights.  Owing  to  these  mu- 
tual jealousies  no  plan  of  union  was  adopted, 
and  in  consequence,  during  the  first  years  or 
the  war,  a  series  of  disasters  threatened  the 
entire  subjugation  of  the  British  colonies  of 
North  America.  The  war  involved  nearly  all 
the  colonies,  and  its  records  belong  to  the  gen- 
eral history  of  the  country.  Along  the  fron- 
tiers of  New  York  the  French  had  erected  for- 
tresses on  Lake  Champlain,  at  Frontenac  (now 
Kingston)  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  Niagara. 
The  English  advanced  posts  were  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward on  the  Hudson,  and  at  Oswego  on  Lake 
Ontario.  In  1755  an  expedition  under  Gov. 
Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  directed  against  Ni- 
agara, proceeded  as  far  west  as  Oswego,  but 
returned  without  accomplishing  any  thing.  In 
the  same  year  a  large  force  under  Sir  William 
Johnson  marched  against  Grown  Point.  Ar- 
riving at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  French  under  Dieskau,  but  the 
victory  was  finally  obtained  by  the  English, 
and  the  French  force  was  nearly  annihilated. 
In  1756  Oswego  was  taken  by  the  French  and 
destroyed.  In  1757  Fort  William  Henry,  at 
the  head  of  Lake  George,  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  .the  garrison,  after  capitulation, 
were  nearly  all  massacred  by  the  Indians.  In 
1758  Abercrombie  at  the  head  of  16,000  men, 
the  largest  and  best  appointed  army  ever  raised 
in  America,  was  defeated  in  an  attack  upon 
Ticonderoga;  and  during  the  same  year  Col. 
Bradstreet  marched  through  the  wilderness  and 
took  Fort  Frontenac.  In  1750  Niagara  was 
taken  by  Gen.  Prideaux  and  Sir  William  John- 
son, and  Ticonderoga  and  Grown  Point  were 
abandoned  upon  the  approach  of  an  English 
army  under  Gen.  Amherst,  leaving  no  French 
force  within  the  limits  of  the  colony.  During  the 
last  years  of  the  war,  under  the  administration 
of  Pitt,  the  English  pursued  a  liberal  policy  to- 
ward the  colonies ;  but  upon  the  conquest  of 
Canada  in  1760,  they  recommenced  aggressions, 
which  provoked  opposition.  Notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  a  larger  body  of  royalists  than 
in  any  other  colony,  New  York  fully  shared 
in  the  indignation  caused  by  the  oppressive 
acts  of  parliament,  and  entered  zealously  into 
the  measures  proposed  for  common  defenoe. 
In  Oct.  1775,  Tryon,  the  last  royal  governor, 
abandoned  the  province  and  took  refuge  on 
board  a  British  man-of-war.  In  May  of  that 
year  Ticonderoga  and  Grown  Point  had  been 
surprised  and  taken  by  a  party  of  "  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys"  under  Ethan  Allen.  In  July  an 
army  under  Generals  Montgomery  and  Sohuyler 
passed  down  Lake  Champlain  to  invade  Can- 
ada, and  in  the  succeeding  spring  the  same 


army,  defeated  and  broken,  retreated  over  the 
same  route.    In  Feb.  1776,  an  American  force 
took  possession  of  New  York;  in  August  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Long  island  waa  fought, 
and  immediately  afterward  New  York  and  its 
environs  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.     In 
the  summer  of  1777  Burgoyne  invaded  the 
province  from   Canada,  and  a  British  force 
from  New  York  passed  up  the  Hudson  to  co- 
operate with  him.  •  Several  fortresses  upon 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  were  taken 
by  the  enemy,  but,  after  a  series  of  reverses, 
Burgoyne's  army  on  Oct.  17  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render at  Saratoga.    In  the  winter  of  1777-8 
West  Point  was  fortified,  and  soon  became  the 
most  important  fortress  in  America.     Under 
the  lead  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  the  Six  Nations 
espoused  the  English  cause,  and  continually 
harassed  the  defenceless  frontier  settlements. 
In  1779  Gen.  Sullivan  marched  through  the 
Indian  country  in  western  New  York,  and  de- 
stroyed their  villages.    During  the  next  two 
years  the  Indians  made  frequent  attacks  upon 
the  Schoharie  and  Mohawk  settlements,  until  the 
whole  of  that  flourishing  region  was  laid  waste. 
On  Nov.  25, 1783,  New  York  was  evacuated  by 
the  British,  which  was  the  last  scene  of  the 
drama  of  the  revolution.    The  original  grant 
of  New  York  included  all  lands  between  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  rivers,  conflicting  with 
patents  previously  granted  to  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  New  Hampshire.   In  1664*  soon 
after  the  date  of  the  first  patent,  the  pro- 
prietor sold  the  territory  included  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  New  Jersey.    The  Connecticut 
boundary  was  established  in  1781.    The  claims 
of  Massachusetts  were  finally  settled  in  1786, 
by  a  compromise  which  gave  New  York  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  territory,  but  yielded 
to  Massachusetts  the  right  of  soil  to  that  por- 
tion of  the'  state  which  lies  west  of  a  meridian 
line  passing  through  the  82d  milestone  of  the 
Pennsylvania  boundary.    This  line,  known  as 
the  "preemption  line,"  commences  at  the  8. 
E.  corner  of  Steuben  co.,  extends  along;  the  W. 
shore  of  Seneca  lake,  and  terminates  in  Sodus 
bay  on  Lake  Ontario.    The  conflicting  claims 
of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  led  to  vio- 
lent collisions  and  almost  to  civil  war.    The 
threatened  hostilities  however  were  averted  in 
1790  by  the  erection  of  the  disputed  territory 
into  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  the  payment  to 
New  York  of  $80,000.  The  first  constitution  of 
the  state  was  adopted  in  March,  1777.     This 
constitution  was  revised  in  1801, 1821,  and  1846, 
each  change  making  the  government  more  truly 
democratic  in  its  character.    Slavery,  which 
had  been  much  restricted  since  the  formation 
of  the  first  constitution,  was  finally  abolished 
in  1817.    At  the  close  of  the  revolution  a 
treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Six  Nations,  by 
which  a  large  amount  of  the  Indian  lands  was 
ceded  to  the  state.    Settlements  rapidly  spread 
in  the  fertile  regions  of  central  New  York,  and 
by  subsequent  treaties  all  the  lands  of  the  In- 
dians except  a  few  "  reservations"  passed  into 
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the  hands  of  the  whites.  Upon  these  reserva- 
tions the  last  remnants  of  the  onoe  powerful 
Six  Nations  yet  linger.  In  1787  Massachusetts 
sold  to  Oliver  Phelps  and  Nathaniel  Gorham 
the  whole  tract  lying  W.  of  the  preemption 
line,  containing  6,000,000  acres,  for  $1,000,000. 
Abont  two  thirds  of  this  tract  reverted  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  was  subsequently  sold  to  Robert 
Morris.  Morris  sold  about  seven  eighths  of  his 
purchase  to  a  company  of  eapitalists  of  Amster- 
dam, Holland,  and  the  tract  was  afterward 
known  as  the  "  Holland  Purchase."  The  Hol- 
land land  company  pursued  an  exceedingly  lib- 
eral policy  in  regard  to  their  lands.  They  thor- 
oughly surveyed  the  whole  region,  built  roads 
and  mills,  and  by  every  means  encouraged  set- 
tlement. In  consequence  of  this  policy  and  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  western  New  York  was  fill- 
ed up  with  unexampled  rapidity.  The  central 
portion  of  the  state  and  a  part  of  Franklin  and 
Clinton  counties  were  set  -apart  for  military 
bounty  lands,  which  were  mostly  drawn  by 
soldiers  of  the  revolution.  Several  large  grants 
of  land  were  made  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  settlement, 
but  most  of  the  companies  engaged  in  these 
enterprises  failed,  and  the  land  in  small  parcels 
gradually  came  into  the  possession  of  actual 
settlers.  The  largest  of  these  grants,  known 
as  "Macomb's  Purchase,"  embraced  8,698,755 
acres,  in  Oswego,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  St.  Law- 
rence, Franklin,  and  Herkimer  counties.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812  the  frontier  settlements 
were  constantly  exposed  to  attacks  of  the  Brit- 
ish, and  several  serious  engagements  took  place 
along  the  borders.  Sackett's  Harbor,  the  prin- 
cipal American  naval  station  on  Lake  Ontario, 
was  once  attacked  unsuccessfully,  and  from  it 
several  expeditions  were  sent  out  against  various 
points  in  Canada.  Previous  to  the  revolution 
no  provisions  were  made  for  a  general  system 
of  education.  King's  (now  Columbia)  college  in 
New  York  city,  founded  in  1754,  was  the  only 
incorporated  educational  institution  in  the  col- 
ony. But  after  independence  was  won  education 
received  early  attention.  In  1787  Gov.  Clinton 
in  his  message  to  the  legislature  recommended 
immediate  action  upon  this  subject ;  and  during 
the  session  the  "  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity," a  body  to  take  charge  of  all  educa- 
tional matters,  was  created.  In  1795  a  law  was 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
maintaining  common  schools,  and  the  sum  of 
$50,000  was  annually  appropriated  for  5  years 
for  their  benefit.  The  suocess  of  the  experi- 
ment was  so  complete,  that  the  appropriation 
was  continued.  In  1813  a  complete  common 
school  system  was  reported  by  commissioners 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  adopted  by  the 
legislature.  Since  that  time  many  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  system,  most  of  which 
have  had  the  tendency  to  extend  the  influence 
of  the  schools  and  to  place  them  on  a  firmer 
foundation.  In  1796  the  "  Western  Navigation 
Company"  was  incorporated.  This  oompany 
built  locks  around  the  rapids  upon  the  Mohawk, 


and  dug  a  canal  across  the  portage  at  Borne,  so 
that  laden  boats  could  pass  from  the  ocean  to 
Oneida  lake,  and  thence  by  the  outlet  of  that 
sheet  of  water  to  Lake  Ontario.  Various 
plans  were  brought  before  the  publio  from  time 
to  time  for  improving  this  channel  of  naviga- 
tion and  for  building  locks  around  Niagara  falls 
so  as  to  unite  the  waters  of  Ontario  and  Erie. 
In  1800  Gouverneur  Morris  conceived  the  bold 
plan  of  bringing  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Hudson  by  means  of  a  canal  directly  through 
the  centre  of  the  state.  In  1808  James  Geddes 
made  a  partial  survey  of  the  proposed  route, 
and  gave  a  report  highly  favorable  to  the  enter- 
prise. De  "Witt  Clinton  soon  afterward  investi- 
gated the  matter,  and  from  that  time  forward 
gave  to  the  project  the  whole  weight  of  his 
influence.  The  war  of  1812  caused  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  work,  but  upon  the  return  of  peace 
in  1815  the  discussion  was  vigorously  resumed, 
and  in  1816  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the 
construction  of  the  canal.  The  work  was 
actually  commenced  in  1817,  and  the  canal  was 
finished  in  1825.  It  speedily  became  the  great 
channel  of  trade  and  emigration,  and  poured 
into  New  York  city  the  rich  streams  of  traffic 
which  have  made  it  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  western  continent  The  state  has  been 
covered  with  a  network  of  railways,  rendering 
communication  between  distant  points  easy  and 
rapid.  The  early  attention  paid  to  internal  im- 
provements, and  the  consequent  development 
of  internal  resources,  gave  to  New  York  the 
impetus  which  has  placed  it  first  in  commercial 
importance,  and  given  to  it  the  name  of  "  The 
Empire  State." 

NEW  YORK  (called  by  the  Dutch  New 
Amsterdam),  the  chief  city  of  New  York  state, 
the  commercial  emporium  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  most  populous  city  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hud- 
son river,  18  m.  from  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  lat. 
(of  city  hall)  40°  42'  48"  N.,  long.  74°  0'  3" 
W.  The  city  and  county  are  identical  in  limits, 
and  extend  over  Manhattan  island,  Randall's, 
Ward's,  and  Blaokwell's  islands  in  the  East 
river,  and  Governor's,  Bedloe's,  and  Ellis's 
islands  in  the  bay ;  the  last  8  are  occupied  by 
the  U.  S.  government.  Manhattan  island,  on 
which  stands  the  city  proper,  is  181  m.  long, 
and  on  an  average  1}  m.  wide,  having  an  area 
of  nearly  22  sq.  m.  or  14,000  acres.  The  East 
river  islands  make  about  800  acres,  and  those 
in  the  bay  100  more.  Manhattan  or  New  York 
island  is  bounded  N.  by  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek 
and  Harlem  river,  which  separate  it  from  the 
mainland  of  the  state,  E.  by  Long  Island  sound 
and  the  East  river,  S.  by  the  East  river  and  the 
bay,  and  W.  by  the  Hudson  river.  The  island 
was  originally  very  rough,  a  rocky  ridge  run- 
ning from  the  S.  point  northward,  and  branch- 
ing into  several  spurs,  which  united  after  4 
or  5  m.,  culminating  in  Washington  heights, 
288  feet  above  tide  water,  and  a  bold  promon- 
tory of  180  feet  at  the  extreme  N.  point.  These 
ridges  are  composed  of  primitive  gneiss,  mixed 
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with  granite,  hornblende,  date,  and  mica, 
Nearly  all  the  rock  on  the  island  shows  evi- 
dence of  violent  upheaval,  the  dip  of  strata 
varying  from  10°  to  60°,  and  the  ranges  being 
frequently  broken  laterally.  Most  of  the  stone 
is  unfit  for  building  purposes,  being  coarse  and 
brittle.  The  southern  part  of  the  island,  and 
the  shores  in  some  places,  are  alluvial  sand 
beds.  The  few  swampy  places  are  disappear- 
ing before  the  constant  grading  and  filling  for 
new  or  improvement  of  old  streets.  A  deep 
valley  which  crossed  the  island  at  Canal  street 
has  shared  this  fate.  Manhattan  island  is  by 
survey  divided  into  141,486  lots,  of  which  about 
55,000  are  built  upon.  The  city  proper  extends 
from  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  and  is 
compactly  built  for  5  m.,  and  irregularly  along 
the  E.  Bide  to  Harlem,  4  m.  further.  On  the  W. 
side  it  is  almost  solidly  built  to  about  50th  street, 
and  irregularly  to  Bloomingdale,  at  78th  street. 
Thence  to  Manhattanville,  at  125th  street,  there 
are  old  country  seats  and  gardens.  North  of 
130th  street  the  island  is  compressed  into  a  nar- 
row ridge,  now  occupied  by  handsome  rural 
residences,  and  is  to  be  laid  out  in  serpen- 
tine streets  according  to  its  surface. — Three 
wagon  and  two  railroad  bridges  over  Harlem 
river  connect  New  York  with  the  mainland  on 
the  north ;  15  ferries  connect  with  Long  island 
eastward,  7  with  New  Jersey  on  the  W.,  and  2 
with  Staten  island,  7  m.  S.  W.,  beside  many 
steamboats  not  regular  ferries,  running  to  40  or 
50  small  places  in  the  vicinity.  The  amount  of 
travel  by  ferries  is  enormous.  On  4  routes  to 
Brooklyn— Fulton,  Wall,  South,  and  Hamilton 
avenue — there  are  20  boats,  making  about  550 
trips  per  day,  at  intervals  from  6  to  20  minutes, 
carrying  a  daily  average  of  70,000  foot  passen- 
gers (36,000  each  way)  and  2,750  vehicles ;  all 
the  other  eastern  ferries  carry  about  two  thirds 
as  many,  making  a  transit  to  and  from  Long  isl- 
and of  about  120,000  persons  and  5,000  vehicles 
daily.  The  first  steam  ferry  boat  on  this  river 
was  the  Nassau,  started  in  the  summer  of  1812 ; 
the  largest  boat  now  is  the  Atlantic,  of  700 
tons  and  160  horse  power,  elegantly  fitted,  and, 
like  nearly  all  the  others,  lighted  by  gas  and 
warmed  by  steam.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  city, 
8  lines  run  to  Hoboken,  one  to  Jersey  Oity, 
and  2  or  3  to  other  points.  The  Hoboken  lines 
have  7  boats,  starting  every  8  to  80  minutes, 
making  about  800  trips  per  day,  and  carrying 
about  9,000  foot  passengers  and  700  vehicles. 
During  the  summer  months  Hoboken  is  a  favor- 
ite rural  resort,  much  frequented  by  Germans; 
and  then  the  daily  travel  often  reaches  20,000 
each  way.  The  first  steamboat  on  this  route 
started  in  1822.  On  the  Jersey  Oity  ferry  there 
are  8  large  boats,  running  at  intervals  of  10  to 
80  minutes,  and  carrying  about  80,000  passen- 
gers, or  15,000  each  way,  daily,  of  whom  about 
one  half  are  to  and  from  the  western  and  south- 
ern railroads.  The  railroads  diverging  from 
New  York  are :  to  the  north,  the  Hudson  river, 
the  Harlem,  and  the  northern  New  Jersey;  to 
the  east,  the  New  Haven  and  the  Long  island; 


to  the  south,  the  New  Jersey,  the  Camden  and 
Amboy,  and  the  Staten  island ;  to  the  west,  the 
New  Jersey  central,  the  Morris  and  Essex,  and 
the  New  York  and  Erie.    These  roads  run  about 
100  passenger  and  25  freight  trains  per  day  to 
points  from  10  to  460  m.  distant,  and  bring  8,000 
to    10,000   passengers   daily.    The  principal 
steamboat  routes  are :  northward  up  the  Hud- 
son river,  150  m.,  with  8  through  and  5  or  6  way 
boats  each  way  daily;  eastward  through  Long 
Island  sound  to  Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  Hart- 
ford, Groton,  Newport,  and  Fall  river,  6  regular 
lines  of  large  boats ;  and  southward,  a  line  to 
Cape  May  during  the  summer  season.  There  are 
many  more  irregular  lines  and  single  boats  add- 
ing to  the  throng,  so  that  by  water  and  land 
about  20,000  persons  are  daily  brought  to  the 
city  during  the  height  of  the  season  for  pleasure 
travel,  exclusive  of  those  arriving  by  regular 
ferries.    There  are  7  steamship  companies,  with 
large  capital,  running  steamers  to  Richmond, 
Charleston,  Savannah,  New  Orleans,  Havana, 
Aspinwall,  and  on  the  Pacific  to  San  Francis- 
co. New  York  is  well  provided  with  docks  for 
the  repair  of  shipping,  there  being  5  or  6  on  the 
East  river  side  ready  for  use,  and  capable  of 
raising  the  largest  sailing  vessels.    There  are  60 
piers  on  the  Hudson,  and  70  on  the  East  river. 
Telegraph  lines  radiate  from  New  York  to 
every  part  of  the  Union  and  the  British  prov- 
inces; and  by  an  arrangement  made  by  the 
leading  daily  newspapers  of  the  city,  very 
full  intelligence  of  all  important  transactions 
throughout  the  world,  as  well  as  news  by 
steamers  which  touch  at  distant  ports,  is  for- 
warded instantly  to  New  York.    There  is  a 
local  line  to  Brooklyn,  recently  established. 
Internal  travel  is  by  means  of  horse  rail  can 
and  omnibuses.    There  are  6  city  railroads 
running  through  the  1st  and  2d,  3d,  4th,  6th, 
8th,  and  9th  avenues,  and  the  Bowery,  Chat- 
ham, Varick,  Hudson,  Canal,  and  Greenwich 
streets,  and  West  Broadway.    They  all  termi- 
nate near  the  city  hall,  except  the  2d  avenue 
railroad,  which  runs  to  the  Williamsburg  ferry 
at  Peok  slip.    The  2d  avenue  and  8d  avenue 
lines  have  each  70  cars  in  use,  the  4th  avenue 
42,  the  6th  avenue  60,  the  8th  avenue  61,  and 
the  9th  avenue  about  40.   They  make  trips  eve- 
ry 2  minutes  during  the  morning  and  afternoon 
travel ;  the  fere  is  5  cto,  and  on  the  2d  and  8d 
avenues  1  ct.  additional  from  61st  street  to  Har- 
lem (128th  street).    In  1859  the  2d,  8d,  4th, 
6th,  and  8th  avenue  roads  carried  82,728,851 
passengers,  at  an  expense  of  (1,087,567;  re- 
ceipts, $1,788,556.    There  are  24  lines  of  om- 
nibuses, comprising  about  570  stages,  of  which 
more  than  half  run  through  Broadway,  and 
nearly  all  through  some  portion  of  that  street. 
There  are  also  845  hackney  coaches. — The 
harbor  of  New  York  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.   The  bar  is  at  Sandy  Hook,  18  m.  from 
the  city,  and  has  2  ship  channels,  from  21  to  82 
feet  at  low,  and  27  to  89  at  high  tide,  admitting 
vessels  of  the  heaviest  draft,  the  Great  Eastern 
having  passed  4  times  without  danger  or  diffi* 
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oulty.  The  lower  bay  is  a  safe  anchorage,  of 
triangular  form,  from  9  to  12  m.  on  each  side, 
the  N.  E.  angle  opening  into  the  upper  or  New 
York  bay,  through  the  Narrows,  a  deep  chan- 
nel between  Long  island  and  Staten  island, 
about  H  ni.  long  by  1  m.  wide.  The  upper 
bay  is  an  irregular  oval,  about  8  by  6  m.,  open- 
ing northward  into  the  Hudson  river,  east- 
ward through  the  East  river  into  Long  Island 
sound,  and  westward  into  Newark  bay.  The 
rivers  immediately  around  the  city  are  deep, 
so  that  the  heaviest  ships  can  approach  any 
of  the  wharfs,  while  the  bottom  affords  good 
anchorage,  and  the  tidal  currents  keep  the 
channels  free  from  ice.  Tides  rise  from  4  to 
6  feet  at  the  piers.  For  defence  there' are,  at 
the  Narrows,  Forts  Hamilton,  Lafayette,  Rich- 
mond, and  Tompkins,  and  batteries  Hudson  and 
Morton,  with  457  heavy  guns  requiring  2,170 
men ;  in  the  upper  bay,  on  Governor's  island, 
Fort  Columbus,  Castle  William,  and  the  South 
Battery,  with  200  guns  and  800  men ;  on  Bed- 
loe's  island,  Fort  Wood,  and  on  Ellis  island, 
Fort  Gibson,  with  100  guns  and  480  men ;  at 
Throg's  Neck,  in  the  sound,  Fort  Schuyler, 
with  818  guns  and  1,250  men ;  while  at  Sandy 
Hook  new  works  for  800  guns  and  1,250  men 
are  in  progress.  There  is  also  under  construc- 
tion at  Hoboken  an  immense  floating  battery 


(see  Battery)  ;  and  there  are  usually  several 
ships  of  war  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard. — The 
growth  of  New  York  has  been  extremely  rapid. 
The  population  in  1656  was  1,000 ;  in  1766, 
10,881 ;  in  1800,  60,489 ;  in  1820,  123,706  ;  in 
1880,  202,589;  in  1840,  812,852.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  numbers  furnished  by  the 
last  8  censuses : 
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The  state  census  of  1855  gave  the  following 
distribution  of  the  population  at  that  time : 
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There  were  11,840  colored  persons,  22,845 
widows,  5,894  widowers,  14,764  land  owners, 
and  25,858  who  could  neither  read  nor  write 
(of  whom  1,968  only  were  born  in  the  United 
States,  and  21,878  in  Ireland).  As  to  nativity, 
282,155  were  born  in  the  oity,  80,000  in  other 
parts  of  the  state,  41,565  in  other  states,  2,040 
in  Canada,  916  in  other  British  North  Ameri- 
can provinces,  1,121  in  the  West  Indies,  170  in 
South  America,  8,487  in  Scotland,  985  in  Wales, 
174  in  Belgium,  756  in  Holland,  1,586  in  Prus- 
sia, 881  in  Austria,  978  in  Switzerland,  968  in 
Italy,  848  in  Spain,  163  in  Portugal,  1,200  in 
Poland,  116  in  Prussia,  227  in  Norway,  554  in 
Sweden,  and  827  in  Denmark.  There  were  41 1 
deaf  and  dumb,  816  blind,  655  insane,  and  52 


idiotic,  including  those  in  the  several  asylums. 
The  return  of  dwellings  gave  1,617  of  stone, 
29,997  of  brick,  10,595  framed,  888  mixed- 
total  42,668,  valued  at  $278,481,811.— Most  of 
the  buildings  erected  within  a  few  years,  along 
Broadway  and  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  city, 
extend  from  street  to  street,  or  to  the  centre  of 
the  block,  covering  the  entire  ground  space, 
with  a  height  above  the  ground  of  5,  6,  and  7 
stories,  and  2  stories  below  the  surface,  with 
well  lighted  vaults  reaching  nearly  to  the  middle 
of  the  street.  Brick  is  stall  much  used  for  the 
cheaper  class  of  dwellings  and  workshops,  but 
seldom  for  more  elaborate  structures.  Broad- 
way, the  great  central  thoroughfare,  is  fast  be- 
coming a  street  of  palaces  occupied  as  stores 
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and  shops.  In  the  summer  of  1860  there  were 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  park  new  buildings  in 
progress  to  the  value  of  more  than  $1,000,000. 
Broadway  is  6  m.  long  and  80  feet  wide,  and 
npon  it  are  nearly  all  the  principal  hotels,  places 
of  amusement,  and  great  retail  shops.  It  is 
the  favorite  promenade  of  beauty,  fashion,  and 
curiosity.  Wall  street,  less  than  half  a  mile 
long,  is  the  money  centre  of  America.  It  con- 
tains the  custom  house,  exchange,  and  many 
fine  bank  buildings.  Fifth  avenue  is  noted  for 
the  magnificence  of  its  private  residences,  to 
which  it  is  almost  entirely  devoted.  It  has  also 
some  handsome  churches.  Each  of  the  avenues 
from  1st  to  12th  is  100  feet  wide,  and  is,  or 
will  be,  nearly  8  m.  long,  except  the  6th  and  7th, 
which  are  cut  off  by  the  central  park.  The 
cross  streets,  at  right  angles  with  the  avenues, 
vary  from  1}  to  2 J  m.  in  length,  and  are  60  feet 
wide,  except  about  every  10th  one,  which  is 
100  feet  wide.  The  avenues  are  about  1,000 
feet  apart,  the  cross  streets  260.  The  lower 
part  of  the  city  is  less  regular,  and  a  few  streets 
are  orooked  and  narrow;  but  these  are  con- 
stantly being  widened  and  extended  at  immense 
cost.  The  Bowery,  a  wide  street,  is  the  main 
thoroughfare  for  the  east  side,  as  Hudson  street 
is  for  the  west :  and  these  great  avenues,  with 
their  hundred  lateral  streets,  pour  into  lower 
Broadway  in  the  morning  and  return  at  night  a 
crowd  of  people  and  vehicles  unequalled  by  any 
other  city  on  the  continent.  There  are  alto- 
gether 645  streets  and  places  laid  out,  and  most 
of  them  opened  and  paved. — Among  the  pub- 
lic buildings  is  the  city  hall,  in  the  park,  216 
by  105  feet,  and  3  stories  high ;  it  is  a  handsome 
edifice  of  the  Italian  style.  The  front  is  of  white 
marble,  and  the  rear  of  brown  stone.  It  was 
erected  from  1808  to  1812,  at  a  cost  of  $216,000, 
and  is  occupied  by  the  mayor,  common  coun- 
cil, and  other  public  officers.  The  "governor's 
room"  in  the  2d  story  contains  Washington's 
writing  desk  and  chair,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings 
embracing  portraits  of  the  mayors  of  the  city, 
state  governors,  and  leading  federal  officers  and 
revolutionary  chieftains,  mostly  by  eminent  art- 
ists. It  has  also  a  very  fine  portrait  of  Columbus. 
North-east  of  the  city  hall  is  the  new  court 
house,  of  brown  stone,  8  stories  high,  and  105 
by  72  feet.  Near  this  is  a  similar  edifice  70 
by  55  feet,  and  also  occupied  by  law  courts, 
offices,  &c.  The  rotunda,  erected  in  1818  by 
Vanderlyn  for  a  panorama,  was  occupied  after 
the  great  fire  of  1835  by  the  post  office,  and  is 
now  used  by  the  Croton  water  commissioners 
and  the  almshouse  department.  East  of  the 
city  hall  is  the  hall  of  records,  a  massive  stone 
edifice,  once  used  as  a  prison,  and  now  occu- 
pied by  the  finance  department  and  the  regis- 
ter of  deeds.  The  custom  house,  situated  in 
Wall  street,  is  of  white  marble,  fire-proof;  200 
feet  by  90,  and  80  feet  high,  with  Doric  porti- 
cos of  8  columns  on  Wall  and  Pine  streets,  and 
a  granite  roof.  The  rotunda  is  60  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  the  dome  is  supported  by  16  Co- 
rinthian  columns.  Its  cost  was  $1,175,000.  The 


merchants'  exchange,  also  in  Wall  street,  k 
200  by  about  160  feet,  and  77  feet  high,  with  a 
dome  124  feet  high.  It  is  of  Quincy  granite 
with  a  portico  having  12  front,  4  middle,  and 
2  rear  oolumns,  each  of  granite,  86  feet  high 
and  4}  feet  in  diametei .  The  rotunda  is  80  feet 
high,  and  the  dome  is  supported  on  8  pilasters 
of  fine  Italian  variegated  marble.  The  cost  of 
the  building  and  ground  was  $1,800,000.  The 
U.  8.  assay  office  in  Wall  street  is  a  substitute  for 
a  mint.  New  York  receives  more  than  -&  of  the 
domestio  product  of  gold.  The  assay  office  in 
6J  years  received  in  bullion  $105,091,186.61, 
made  into  bars  $89,400,266.70,  and  sent  $36,- 
695,582.80  to  Philadelphia  to  be  coined.— There 
are  many  fine  churches,  especially  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  city,  and  an  immense  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  has  been  commenced  in  5th 
avenue  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Hughes. 
The  finest  church  edifice  is  Trinity,  in  Broadway 
opposite  Wall  street  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style, 
built  of  brown  stone,  192  feet  long,  80  feet  broad, 
and  60  feet  high,  with  a  spire  284  feet  high.  It 
has  rich  stained  windows,  and  a  good  chime  of 
bells.  It  is  a  free  church,  open  every  day. 
8t  Paul's,  also  in  Broadway,  is  151  by  73 
feet,  and  has  a  spire  208  feet  high ;  the  front 
and  rear  are  of  brown  stone,  and  the  sides  of 
gray  stone  colored  to  match ;  the  pediment  con- 
tains a  white  marble  statue  of  St  Paul,  and 
below  is  the  monument  of  Gen.  Richard  Mont- 
gomery. St.  John's,  in  Varick  street,  is  of 
brown  stone,  and  has  a  graceful  spire ;  it  is  132 
by  80  feet  St.  George's,  in  Stuyvesant  square, 
is  170  by  94  feet,  with  double  spires ;  it  is  in  the 
Byzantine  style,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ca- 
pacious churches  in  the  oity.  St.  Thomas's,  in 
Broadway  and  Houston  street,  is  a  plain  rough 
stone  building  118  by  62  feet  Grace  church, 
in  Broadway,  near  Tenth  street,  is  one  of  the 
showiest  buildings  in  the  city ;  it  is  of  white 
freestone,  and  the  interior  is  exceedingly  elab- 
orate with  carved  work  and  stained  glass. 
Trinity  chapel,  in  25th  street,  180  by  54  feet, 
has  an  interior  of  Caen  stone,  with  a  bine  ceil- 
ing, rich  stained  windows,  tiled  floor,  and  mova- 
ble seats.  All  the  above-named  churches  are 
Episcopal.  The  first  Baptist  church,  in  Broome 
street,  is  of  blue  stone  with  battlements  of 
brown  stone  in  the  Gothio  style,  99  by  75  feet 
The  Dutch  Reformed  church  in  4th  street  is  a 
massive  plain  building,  110  by  75  feet,  with  a 
conical  spire.  The  Washington  square  Dutch 
Reformed  church  is  a  Gothic  building  of  rough 
granite,  with  square  towers.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,  in  3d 
street,  is  very  large  and  costly,  and  richly  dee- 
orated  inside  with  marble  columns  and  a  mag- 
nificent altar.  The  first  Presbyterian  church, 
in  5th  avenue,  is  119  by  80  feet,  and  has  a  spire 
160  feet  high.  The  Congregational  church  in 
84th  street  and  6th  avenue  is  a  fine  new  Gothio 
edifice,  with  elaborate  ornamentation.  The 
Madison  square  Presbyterian  church  is  another 
elegant  building.  St  Paul's  M.  £.  church,  in 
4th  avenue,  is  Romanesque,  of  white  freestone 
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or  marble,  146  by  77  feet ;  the  spire  is  210  feet 
high.  The  Unitarian  church  of  the  Messiah, 
in  Broadway,  is  a  massive  rough  granite  build- 
ing, 100  by  74  feet,  with  a  square  tower.  The 
Presbyterian  church  in  10th  street  and  Uni- 
versity place,  of  reddish  stone,  is  a  Gothio 
building,  116  by  65  feet,  with  a  spire  of  184 
feet.  The  4th  Universalist  church,  in  Broad- 
way near  Spring  street,  is  of  brick,  110  by  77 
feet,  and  richly  ornamented  inside.  The  free 
Episcopal  church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  in 
6th  avenue  and  20th  street,  is  of  sandstone,  cru- 
ciform in  plan,  104  by  66  feet,  with  a  turret  70 
feet  high.  The  5th  avenue  Reformed  Dutch 
church  is  an  elegant  white  marble  building, 
with  a  tall  spire  of  the  same  material.  Gal- 
vary  Episcopal  church  in  4th  avenue  and  21st 
street,  is  a  large  and  handsome  edifice  of  brown 
stone,  with  double  towers.  On  the  corner  be- 
low is  the  Unitarian  church  of  All  Souls,  of 
red  brick  and  cream-colored  stone  in  alternate 
layers,  with  variegated  marble  door  columns. 
The  Congregational  churoh  of  the  Puritans,  in 
Union  square,  is  of  Romanesque  style,  built  of 
white  stone,  with  one  square  and  one  Chinese 
peaked  tower.  St.  Peter's  Catholic  church,  in 
Barclay  street,  is  a  massive  granite  building, 
with  an  Ionic  portico  and  6  granite  columns, 
with  a  statue  of  St.  Peter.  The  oldest  church 
edifice  is  the  North  Dutch  in  William  street, 
between  Fulton  and  Ann,  erected  in  1760. 
The  latest  official  ohurch  returns  are  given  in 
the  following  table  : 
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Beside  which,  the  churches  own  other  real  es- 
tate worth  $1,192,850,  and  pay  for  clergymen's 
salaries  $488,068.  Since  this  return  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  46  church  organizations, 
and  a  number  of  expensive  edifices,  raising  the 
valuation  to  more  than  $15,000,000.  The  actual 
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number  of  places  of  worship  in  the  summer 
of  1860  was  274,  including  about  25  mission 
stations.  The  entire  number  of  seats  would  ac- 
commodate nearly  one  third  of  the  population 
of  the  city. — New  York  possesses  an  excellent 
system  of  free  schools,  and  every  facility  is  af- 
forded by  large  and  commodious  school  houses, 
free  books  and  materials,  and  competent  teach- 
ers, for  the  education  of  all  children  within  its 
boundaries.  These  schools  are  managed  by  a 
board  of  education  of  44  members,  and  a  local 
board  in  each  ward  of  2  commissioners  (who 
are  members  of  the  general  board),  2  in- 
spectors, and  8  trustees,  all  serving  without 
pay.  There  are  52  ward  or  grammar  schools, 
85  primary  schools,  8  schools  for  colored  chil- 
dren, 12  corporate  schools,  4  normal  schools, 
and  the  free  academy — in  all,  112  schools.  The 
free  academy,  a  large  and  well  endowed  estab- 
lishment, is  intended  to  furnish  the  means  of 
a  full  collegiate  education  to  deserving  pupils 
from  ward  schools.  It  has  29  teachers,  9  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  faculty.  In  1859, 
880  pupils  were  under  tuition,  825  were  ad- 
mitted, and  80  graduated.  The  library  has 
7,170  volumes,  beside  text  books.  In  its  10 
years'  existence  the  academy  has  taught  2,762 
pupils.  The  52  ward  schools  are  subdivided 
into  44  grammar  schools  for  boys,  45  for  girls, 
8  for  both  sexes,  and  46  primary  departments. 
Id  1859,  188,688  pupils  were  registered,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  51,489.  For  a  portion 
of  the  winter  there  were  24  male  and  20  fe- 
male evening  schools  in  operation,  with  15,851 
pupils ;  and  all  the  year  12  specially  incorpo- 
rated schools  with  7,809  scholars.  The  aggre- 
gate school  registry  shows  168,828  children. 
The  expense  of  this  instruction  was  $1,246,000 ; 
of  which  teachers'  salaries  took  $617,129,  new 
houses  and  repairs  $868,946,  fuel  $29,580, 
books  and  stationery  $72,486,  free  academy 
$50,112,  evening  schools  $69,089,  and  normal 
schools  $9, 156.  Of  this  money,  $207, 888  came 
from  the  state  at  large,  and  $1,088,667  from  city 
taxation.  To  the  school  tax  of  the  state  at  large 
the  city  contributed  $191,684  more  than  she 
received  from  it;  More  than  i  of  the  attend- 
ants in  evening  schools  were  persons  too  old  to 
go  today  schools;  2,100  were  over  21  years 
of  age.  Teachers'  salaries  range  from  $1,500 
for  male,  principals  to  $250  for  good  female 
teachers.  More  than  J  of  the  instructors  are 
women.  Most  of  the  school  houses  are  40  or  60 
feet  front,  100  feet  deep,  and  8  or  4  stories  high ; 
and  some  are  of  elegant  appearance.  There 
are,  beside  the  public  schools  supported  by  tax- 
ation, about  88  Roman  Catholic  free  schools,  8 
of  them  taught  by  brothers  of  Christian  schools, 
12  by  sisters  of  charity,  1  by  ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,*  1  by  sisters  of  mercy,  1  by  sisters  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  1  by  sisters  of  St.  Dominic. 
They  have  from  12,000  to  16,000  pupils.  The 
same  denomination  have,  of  higher  schools,  St 
Xavier's  college,  under  the  Jesuits ;  St.  Vin- 
cent's academy,  and  the  academy  of  the  Holy 
Infancy,  brothers  of  Christian  schools;  ana 
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convents  and  academies  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Columbia  college,  the  oldest  college  in  the  state, 
situated  in  4th  avenue  and  50th  street,  had  at 
the  last  report  178  students  and  12  professors ; 
the  number  of  students  graduated  during  the 
year  was  82.  Its  property  amounts  to  nearly 
$2,000,000,  chiefly  in  real  estate.  (See  Columbia 
College.)  Connected  with  it  is  the  college  of 
physicians  and  surgeons,  in  4th  avenue  and 
23d  street,  founded  in  1791  and  chartered  in 
1807.  The  building  is  of  brick,  and  rather  plain 
in  appearance.  It  has  a  good  library  and  a  val- 
uable physiological  museum.  There  are  1 1  pro- 
fessors and  198  students,  and  the  number  of 
graduates  at  the  last  commencement  was  48. 
It  has  no  debts,  and  is  supported  by  tuition  fees 
and  voluntary  donations.  It  became  attached 
to  Columbia  college  in  Oct.  1860.  The  univer- 
sity of  the  city  of  New  York,  a  Gothic  white 
freestone  structure  in  Washington  square,  180 
by  100  feet,  4  stories  high,  with  octangular  5 
story  turrets  at  the  angles,  was  founded  in 
1881,  and  in  1859  had  850  pupils  and  27  profes- 
sors and  teachers ;  the  number  of  graduates  was 
28.  It  has  a  special  law  department,  and  a  sep- 
arate medical  college.  Its  property  is  valued  at 
$212,000.  The  medical  department  in  1859  had 
18  professors,  411  students,  and  124  graduates. 
The  New  York  medical  college,  in  18th  street 
near  Broadway,  founded  in  1851,  has  18  pro- 
fessors and  92  students,  and  had  82  graduates 
in  1859.  The  metropolitan  medical  college  is  a 
new  institution  not  fully  established ;  it  has  7 
professors. — There  are  two  extensive  theologi- 
cal seminaries  in  the  city.  The  first,  known 
as  the  general  theological  seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  United 
States,  was  established  in  1819  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.  It  was  soon  after  removed  to  New 
York,  and  chartered  by  the  legislature  in  1822. 
All  the  bishops  of  the  churoh  are  ex  officio 
trustees,  in  common  with  clerical  and  lay  trus- 
tees from  every  state  in  which  the  church  is 
organized.  Prof.  Clement  .0.  Moore  gave  a 
blook  of  ground  in  9th  avenue  and  20th  street 
to  "promote  the  establishment  and  endow- 
ment, and  aid  in  the  support  T>f  a  seminary  for 
the  education  of  young  men  designed  for  holy 
orders  in  our  church,"  and  upon  this  ground 
2  substantial  stone  buildings,  50  by  110  feet, 
were  erected  soon  afterward.  This  real  estate 
is  now  worth  more  than  $500,000.  In  1860 
there  were  54  students,  26  having  been  admitted 
during  the  year.  The  studies  are  entirely  of  a 
theological  character,  designed  to  qualify  grad- 
uates for  holy  orders.  The  library  numbers  near- 
ly 14,000  vols.  The  union  theological  seminary 
(Presbyterian)  was  founded  in  1886,  chartered 
in  1889,  and  is  open  for  students  from  every 
denomination  of  Christians;  but  the  applicant 
must  be  a  member  in  good  standing  of  an  evan- 
gelical church,  and  a  graduate  from  college,  or 
able  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  usual  college 
branches.  The  course  of  study  occupies  8 
years,  and  is  entirely  of  a  theological  nature. 
The  edifice,  of  plain  brick,  is  in  University 


place,  near  Washington  square ;  it  contains  a 
chapel,  4  lecture  rooms,  a  library,  and  private 
rooms  for  about  80  students.  The  students  hare 
formed  a  boarding  association,  reducing  the  cost 
of  living  to  $2.25  per  week.  A  general  charge 
of  $10  a  year  is  all  that  is  demanded  by  the  semi- 
nary. There  is  a  faculty  of  5  professors ;  a  senior 
class  of  88,  middle  49,  junior  58 — 141  students, 
128  being  college  graduates.  Whole  number  of 
alumni  507,  of  whom  86  have  died.  The  library 
has  nearly  24,000  vols.— Rutgers  female  insti- 
tute is  one  of  the  principal  private  academies 
for  girls.  It  occupies  a  handsome  brick  edi- 
fice in  5th  avenue,  opposite  the  distributing 
reservoir,  has  an  endowment  to  the  value  of 
$85,000,  and  affords  a  first  class  academic  edu- 
cation. In  1859  there  were  247  pupils.  The 
Bpingler  institute,  in  5th  avenue,  is  another 
school  for  girls ;  and  there  are  many  others  of 
a  private  character,  less  extensive  but  equallj 
meritorious.  The  oldest  school  in  the  city  b 
that  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church,  founded 
in  1688,  and  still  a  flourishing  academic  institu- 
tion. The  Protestant  Episcopal  church  school 
founded  in  1710,  will  soon  come  into  an  im- 
mense property  by  the  testament  of  Dr.  John 
Baker,  who  gave  46  acres  of  land  on  the  East 
river  shore  near  Yorkville  to  endow  this  as  a 
charity  school.  There  is  in  the  Cooper  insti- 
tute an  academy  of  design  for  women;  and 
many  other  commercial  and  literary  schools 
offer  easy  and  generally  cheap  facilities  for 
general  and  special  education. — The  New  York 
hospital,  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in 
the  state,  was  chartered  by  George  III.  in 
1771.  It  is  in  Broadway  above  the  city  hall, 
approached  through  an  avenue  of  noble  elm 
trees,  and  has  8  large  buildings,  respectively 
124  by  86,  128  by  90,  and  98  by  63  feet,  and 
each  4  stories  high.  The  grounds  cover  about 
2  acres.  The  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Bloom- 
ingdale,  opened  in  1821,  is  a  branch  of  the  hos- 
pital ;  it  has  about  40  acres  of  ground  and  a  fine 
botanical  garden.  In  1859  the  total  receipts 
of  the  hospital  were  $120,590.87;  expenses, 
$112,781.04.  Patients  treated,  2,568 ;  cured 
1,771,  relieved  269,  discharged  213,  died  315; 
of  the  deaths  174  were  from  incurable  acci- 
dents ;  1,825  were  surgical  cases.  Of  all  the 
patients,  785  were  natives,  1,045  Irish,  308 
German,  and  175  English.  In  SO  years  there 
were  74,257  patients,  of  whom  54,726  were 
cured,  4,974  relieved,  and  7,469  died.  The  asy- 
lum for  the  insane  in  1859  treated  283  patients* 
of  whom  55  recovered,  82  improved,  and  18 
died ;  in  10  years  there  were  admitted  1,067. 
There  are  5  principal  free  dispensaries,  the  old- 
est founded  in  1791.  In  1859  there  were  134,- 
418  patients  treated  (62,067  native,  72,361  for- 
eign), of  whom  925  died;  12,667  vaccinations, 
and  262,688  prescriptions ;  whole  expense. 
$21,463.  The  New  York  woman's  hospital  for 
the  exclusive  treatment  of  diseases  of  women, 
is  a  new  and  very  promising  institution,  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Its  chief  im- 
portance is  due  to  some  recent  discoveries  of 
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great  value  in  the  cure  of  affections  peculiar  to 
the  6ex.  There  is  also  a  lying-in  asylum  in 
Marion  street  The  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  incorporated  in  1817,  is  at  Washington 
heights,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  employing  15  teachers,  and  meeting 
with  gratifying  success.  The  grounds  com- 
prise 87  acres.  In  1859  there  were  308  pupils, 
of  whom  164  were  males  and  144  females. 
The  institution  for  the  blind,  in  9th  avenue,  a 
handsome  and  spacious  structure  of  stone,  has 
19  teachers,  and  in  1859  took  care  of  205  in- 
mates or  pupils,  many  of  whom  are  well  edu- 
cated, and  good  workmen  in  the  trades  taught 
on  the  premises.  The  grounds  are  800  by 
200  feet ;  the  building  is  175  feet  front,  and  8 
stories  high.  The  society  for  the  reformation 
of  juvenile  delinquents  has  an  important  re- 
formatory institution  on  Randall's  island,  to 
which  juvenile  criminals  and  vagrants  are 
sent.  It  is  a  state  institution,  but  most  of  the 
inmates  are  from  the  city.  In  8  years  2,641 
children  were  received  (2,177  boys  and  464 
girls),  of  whom  1,548  were  Irish,  218  German, 
150  English,  280  from  other  foreign  countries, 
and  445  American.  The  juvenile  asylum  in 
175th  street  supports  and  educates  children 
from  7  to  14  years  of  age,  placed  there  by 
parents  and  guardians  or  committed  by  magis- 
trates. The  children's  aid  society,  for  sending 
to  the  country  destitute  children,  is  doing  much 
good,  in  connection  with  the  local  missions  in 
the  Five  Points  (a  section  of  the  6th  ward  in- 
habited until  within  5  years  almost  exclusively 
by  the  lowest  prostitutes,  thieves,  and  beggars) 
and  other  disreputable  portions  of  the  city,  the 
ragged  schools,  and  private  charities.  The  asso- 
ciation for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  started  in  1848, 
has  an  organization  which  thoroughly  super- 
vises the  city,  and  relieves  all  deserving  poor 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  In  1859  $44,856 
was  thus  spent;  9,281  families  and  44,557  per- 
sons were  relieve!,  and  47,000  visits  were  made, 
nearly  all  in  January,  February,  and  March. 
This  association  divides  the  city  into  882  sec- 
tions, having  in  each  a  gratuitous  visitor.  For 
10  years,  from  1845  to  1855,  there  was  no  in- 
crease in  pauperism,  though  the  population  in- 
creased 67  per  cent.  From  1855  to  1857  pau- 
perism materially  increased,  through  financial 
revulsion;  but  since  that  year  the  current  has 
set  the  other  way,  and  the  net  result  of  17 
years  shows  an  improvement  upon  indigence 
as  compared  with  the  increase  of  population  of 
142  per  cent  Of  44,950  persons  relieved  by 
this  association  from  1854  to  1860, 81,002  were 
Irish,  4,872  German,  2,012  English  and  Scotch, 
640  other  foreigners,  and  6,424  native-born. 
The  latest  summary  shows  that  from  Oct.  1859, 
to  Oct.  1860,  8,081  families  and  85,942  persons 
were  relieved,  40,866  visits  made,  and  $40,565.10 
spent.  The  New  York  orphan  asylum,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Hudson  at  Bloomingdale,  is  a  fine 
Gothic  building  120  feet  by  50,  with  15  acres 
of  land.  The  society  was  organized  in  1806  by 
todies,  and  is  supported  by  private  donations. 


The  Leake  and  Watts  orphan  house  in  112th 
street  is  a  large  and  handsome  edifice,  delight- 
fully situated  in  a  plot  of  26  acres,  and  has  an 
income  sufficient  for  the  support  of  250  chil- 
dren. At  the  Five  Points  the  house  of  indus- 
try and  the  Five  Points  mission  have  to  a  great 
degree  reformed  that  notorious  locality,  and 
extirpated  most  of  the  dens  of  degradation  and 
crime  once  abounding  there.  Among  the  less 
prominent  benevolent  institutions  are  the  prison 
association  for  the  reformation  of  discharged 
convicts ;  the  association  for  the  relief  of  aged 
and  indigent  females;  association  for  the  bene- 
fit of  oolored  orphans;  ladies'  home  mission- 
ary society  ;  American  female  guardian  socie- 
ty; St.  Luke's  home  for  indigent  Christian 
females ;  Protestant  half  orphan  asylum ;  Mag- 
dalen female  benevolent  society ;  house  and 
school  of  industry;  marine  society,  the  oldest 
society  in  the  state;  sailors'  snug  harbor,  a 
retreat  for  seamen  on  Staten  island;  seamen's 
friend  society;  sooiety  for  relieving  children 
of  seamen ;  mariners'  family  industrial  society; 
St.  Luke's  hospital;  eye  and  ear  infirmary; 
ophthalmic  hospital;  and  children's  hospital 
and  nursery.  The  principal  Roman  Catholic 
institutions,  beside  the  Jesuit  college  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  are  the  convent  of  Redemp- 
torists  or  Order  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer, 
in  3d  street,  attached  to  the  church  of  that 
title ;  the  community  of  missionary  priests  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  (a 
congregation  founded  in  New  York  in  1859),  in 
59th  street  near  the  central  park;  the  com- 
munities of  brothers  of  the  Christian  schools 
in  2d  street,  attached  to  St  Vincent's  academy, 
and  in  181st  street  (Manhattanville),  in  connec- 
tion with  the  academy  of  the  Holy  Infancy; 
the  communities  of  ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
connected  with  their  seminaries  for  young 
ladies  in  17th  street  and  Manhattanville ;  the 
convent  of  the  sisters  of  mercy  in  Houston 
street,  with  an  asylum  or  house  of  protection 
for  destitute  women,  and  a  free  school;  the 
houses  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  who  direct  an 
orphan  asylum  for  girls  in  Prince  street  and 
one  for  boys  in  51st  street  and  the  5th  avenue, 
an  industrial  school  and  a  girls'  school  in  42d 
street,  and  St  Vincent's  hospital  in  11th  street ; 
St  Vincent's  (French)  orphan  asylum  in  24th 
street,  under  the  patronage  of  the  ladies  of  St 
Vincent  de  Paul;  the  convent  of  the  school 
sisters  of  Notre  Dame  in  8d  street,  where  there 
is  a  school  and  an  asylum  for  the  care  of  200 
children  during  the  absence  of  their  parents; 
and  the  convent  of  the  sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  refor- 
mation of  fallen  women,  and  have  from  50  to 
75  inmates  in  their  asylum.  There  are  also  about 
80  private  benevolent  societies,  beside  masonic, 
odd  fellows',  druids',  united  American,  sons  of 
Herman,  German  Verein,  Hebrew  benevolent, 
sons  of  temperance,  and  other  lodges.  The 
masonic  order  have  abont  100  lodges  in  the 
oity.  A  foundling  hospital  has  been  projected, 
and  the  edifice  is  now  building.    The  Cooper 
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institute  for  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
culture  (see  Ooofeb,  Peteb),  is  a  fine  edifice  of 
6  stories,  195  feet  on  4th  avenue,  148  on  8th 
street,  155  on  8d  avenue,  and  '86  on  7th  street. 
In  the  basement  is  a  large  lecture  room  125  feet 
by  82,  and  21  feet  high,  and  in  the  8d  story  is 
another  of  the  same  size.  There  are  rooms  for 
libraries,  philosophical  apparatus,  and  study,  a 
free  reading  room,  <feo.  The  whole  establish* 
ment  is  rated  at  oyer  $500,000.  The  Bible  house 
in  Astor  place  oocupies  an  entire  block,  with  a 
front  of  f  11  feet,  and  a  depth  of  50  feet ;  it  is  6 
stories  (74  feet)  in  height.  The  American  Bible 
society,  next  to  the  British  and  foreign  the  largest 
in  the  world,  was  founded  in  1816,  and  had  an 
income  in  1859  of  $485,956.  For  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture  and  science  there  are  the 
American  institute  with  its  farmers'  club,  and  the 
mechanics1  institute,  the  former  holding  annual 
fairs  in  the  city. — The  Astor  library,  now  hav- 
ing 100,000  volumes,  was  founded  by  a  legacy 
from  John  Jacob  Astor  in  1848.  This  library 
Is  for  study  and  reference,  no  books  being 
taken  away.  (See  Astoe  Lebraby.)  The  mer- 
cantile library,  in  Astor  place,  organized  in 
1820,  is  a  lending  library,  and  has  about  55,000 
volumes;  its  files  of  magazines  and  leading 
newspapers  are  very  full.  The  association  is 
composed  of  merchants  and  clerks,  who  become 
members  on  payment  of  a  small  initiation  fee 
and  annual  dues.  Other  persons  may  acquire 
the  privileges  of  the  library  and  reading  room 
by  paying  $5  annually.    The  society  library, 


established  in  1754,  has  a  fine  building  70  by 
100  feet  in  University  place,  with  40,000  vol- 
umes of  history  and  general  literature.  The 
historical  society  has  a  handsome  fire-proof  ed- 
ifice in  2d  avenue,  with  about  80,000  volumes, 
particularly  of  American  history ;  it  was  found- 
ed in  1804.  The  other  principal  libraries  are : 
union  theological  seminary,  24,000  vols. ;  ap- 
prentices' library,  19,000;  Columbia  college, 
18,000 ;  Episcopal  theological  seminary,  18,500; 
law  institute,  8,000 ;  American  institute,  7,500 ; 
free  academy,  7,000 ;  N ew  York  hospital,  6,000 ; 
mechanics'  institute,  5,000 ;  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  4,185 ;  university  medical  de- 
partment, 4,000 ;  printers'  library,  4,000 ;  ly- 
ceum  of  natural  history,  8,000 ;  geographical 
society,  2,450 ;  young  men's  Christian  associa- 
tion, 2,800;  and  there  are  many  other  small 
libraries,  beside  the  public  school  libraries  fur- 
nished by  the  state.  The  city  has  a  very  good 
collection,  principally  of  law  and  statistical 
works.  A  woman's  library,  the  first  in  the 
country,  has  been  opened  (1860),  under  en- 
couraging prospects,  with  several  thousand 
volumes  of  scientific  and  general  literature. 
There  are  many  very  good  private  libraries, 
belonging  chiefly  to  lawyers  and  clergymen. 
— Art  is  cared  for  by  the  national  academy  of 
design,  chartered  in  1826,  with  schools  for  the 
Btudy  of  antique  and  living  models,  giving  an- 
nual exhibitions.  There  are  also  the  Dnssel- 
dorf  gallery,  a  collection  of  works  of  that 
school,  in  the  new  and  beautiful  institute  of  the 


fine  arts  in  Broadway  near  Houston  street;  the 
international  gallery ;  and  the  artists'  studios,  a 
large  building  in  10th  street.  Among  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  museum  collections  is 
that  of  Dr.  Abbott,  gathered  during  several 
years'  residence  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  physi- 
cian to  Mehemet  Ali.  There  are  few  collections 
of  Egyptian  antiquities  more  valuable  than  this. 
In  1860  it  became  the  property  of  the  historical 
society.  The  opera  house,  or  academy  of  music 
in  14th  street  near  Broadway,  is  a  handsome 
building  of  painted  brick,  with  stone  facings.  It 
is  121  by  114  feet,  very  elaborate  and  ornate  in- 
side, with  4  tiers,  and  seats  for  4,700  persons. 
Except  the  two  Bowery  theatres  and  Barnmn  s 
museum,  the  other  places  of  amusement  are 
of  mean  exterior,  standing  in  back  streets,  with 
simply  an  entrance  from  Broadway.  Inside, 
however,  they  are  generally  comfortable,  and 
some  are  luxurious.  With  average  attractions 
about  20,000  people  nightly  attend  these  places. 
The  chief  of  them  are  Niblo's  garden,  the  win- 
ter garden,  Wallack's  and  Laura  Keene's  thea- 
tres, in  Broadway;  Bowery,  New  Bowery, 
National,  and  Stadt  theatres,  in  the  Bowery ; 
Barnum's  museum ;  and  three  negro  minstrel 
halls.  In  summer  the  palace  garden,  Jones's 
woods,  and  many  other  outdoor  places  of  enter- 
tainment, are  frequented  by  large  numbers  of 
people.— There  are  8  public  and  a  few  private 
parks.  Among  them  are  the  Battery,  1<H  acres 
(now  being  enlarged  to  about  80  acres),  at  the 
S.  W.  extremity  of  the  city ;  the  city  hall  park, 
10i;  Washington  parade  ground,  &J;  union, 
4;  Stuyvesant,  4;  Tompkins,  10};  Madison, 
7 ;  St.  John's,  4 ;  Gramercy,  H ;  and  the  great 
central  park  of  848  acres,  now  being  laid  out 
This  park  extends  from  59th  to  110th  street, 
24  miles  long,  and  from  5th  to  8th  avenue.  | 
of  a  mile  wide.  It  is  to  contain  drives,  bridle 
roads,  foot  paths,  play  grounds,  ponds,  lakes, 
exotic  and  native  trees  and  plants,  and  to  pre- 
sent all  the  features  of  a  rural  pleasure  ground 
twice  as  large  as  Hyde  park  in  London.  Much 
of  the  work  in  the  lower  part  is  now  (1860)  com- 
pleted or  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  it  al- 
ready furnishes  a  delightful  resort  for  thousands 
daily  in  fair  weather.  (Bee  Pabe.)  Fountains 
have  been  constructed  m  the  city  hall,  Wash- 
ington, union,  Tompkins,  Madison,  Stuyvesant, 
St.  John's,  and  Gramercy  parks. — The  leading 
clubs  are  the  union  and  the  Athensaum  in  the 
5th  avenue,  the  New  York  and  eclectic  in  Broad- 
way, the  century  in  15th  street,  and  the  New 
York  yacht  club.  The  union  has  a  large  and 
handsome  brown  stone  house  in  5th  avenue  and 
21st  street.  The  hotels  of  New  York  are  among 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world.  The  chief 
of  them  are  the  Astor,  La  Farge,  Everett,  and 
Brevoort  houses,  and  the  St  Nicholas,  Metro- 
politan, Fifth  avenue,  Clarendon,  and  New 
York  hotels ;  and  of  more  than  50  other  large 
hotels,  several  are  not  much  inferior  to  those 
named.    The  Astor  house  is  the  oldest  of  the 

freat  hotels.    It  was  built  in  1889  by  John 
acob  Astor,  then  the  richest  man  in  America. 
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It  is  a  maaeive  6  story  granite  bnilding  in  Broad- 
way opposite  the  city  hall  park,  the  front  oc- 
cupying an  entire  block,  with  shops  in  the  first 
story.  This  house  accommodates  about  600 
guests,  on  either  the  American  or  European 
plan  (that  is,  as  boarders  or  lodgers,  or  both). 
The  St.  Nicholas,  opened  in  1854,  is  6  stories 
high,  fronting  about  275  feet  on  Broadway  and 
200  on  Spring  street,  built  of  white  marble  and 
brown  freestone,  and  has  600  rooms  with  accom- 
modations for  1,000  guests.  It  is  luxuriously 
famished  throughout.  The  Metropolitan  fronts 
278  feet  on  Broadway,  with  a  wing  on  Prince 
street  200  by  25  feet  The  main  building  is 
about  60  feet  deep,  6  stories  high,  all  of  brown 
freestone.  This,  like  the  St  Nicholas,  is  ele- 
gantly furnished,  and  conducted  on  the  American 
or  full  board  plan.  The  last,  and  most  expen- 
sive and  luxurious,  is  the  Fifth  avenue  hotel, 
at  the  junction  of  Broadway,  5th  avenue, 
and  23d  street  opposite  Madison  square.  It 
Is  of  white  marble,  6  stories  high,  fronting  on 
8  streets,  having  room  for  more  than  1,000 
jraests. — There  are  few  monumental  memorials 
in  the  city,  except  in  the  churchyards.  In 
Union  square  is  a  colossal  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Washington,  executed  by  H.  K. 
Brown,  at  the  cost  of  an  association  of  private 
gentlemen  residing  in  the  neighborhood.  At 
the  junction  of  Broadway  and  5th  avenue  is  a 
monument  to  Major-Gen.  Worth ;  it  is  a  granite 
obelisk,  inscribed  upon  the  shaft  with  the  names 
of  battles  in  which  he  was  distinguished  during 
the  war  with  Mexico.  This  is  the  only  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  corporate  authorities.  In 
St  Paul's  churchyard  may  be  seen  from  the 
street  a  small  marble  obelisk  to  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  and  beneath  the  portico  a  monument 
to  Gen.  Montgomery. — There  are  11  public 
markets,  all  insignificant  in  appearance  except 
Tompkins  market,  at  the  junction  of  8d  avenue 
and  6th  street,  a  fine  iron  building  182  by  100 
feet,  opened  in  1860.  In  1859  there  were  brought 
to  the  city  shambles  205,272  oxen  and  steers 
and  9,422  cows,  yielding  about  140,000,000 
lbs.  of  beef;  48,769  calves,  8,000,000  lbs.  of 
veal;  504,694  sheep,  or  over  25,000,000  lbs.; 
about  400,000  live  hogs  and  as  many  carcasses, 
making  56,000,000  lbs.  of  pork ;  in  all  over 
224,000,000  lbs.  of  meat,  beside  beef,  veal,  and 
mutton  to  a  large  amount  ready  dressed,  peul- 
try  in  enormous  quantities,  game,  and  fish.  The 
supply  of  milk  from  the  adjacent  country  is 
about  180,000  quarts  per  day.  The  surround- 
ing waters  are  noted  for  yielding  excellent 
oysters  in  great  abundance.  There  is  no  con- 
siderable supply  of  fish  taken  near  the  city,  ex- 
cept of  shad  in  the  spring,  when  immense 
quantities  are  caught  in  the  bay  and  Hudson 
river.  The  annual  catch  is  valued  at  over 
$100,000,  though  the  season  lasts  but  6  or  8 
weeks.  Nowhere  is  the  habit  of  eating  away 
from  home  so  general  as  in  New  York,  owing 
to  the  great  distance  between  residences  and 
places  of  business;  and  this  habit  has  made 
eating  houses,  lunch  rooms,  refectories,  oyster 


cellars,  bar  rooms,  &c,  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  town.  They  are  everywhere,  open  day 
and  night,  and  thronged  by  all  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  Quality,  from  the  millionaire  to  the 
vagabond. — The  city  government  is  vested  in 
a  mayor,  a  board  of  17  aldermen  elected  for 
2  years,  and  one  of  24  councilmen  annually 
ohosen,  and  constituting  the  common  council. 
The  controller  and  corporation  counsel  are  also 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  mayor  and  the 
heads  of  departments  have  salaries  of  $5,000 
per  year.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  appoint 
the  street  commissioner,  city  inspector,  and 
Croton  water  commissioners.  The  street  com- 
missioner's department  opens,  extends,  and  al- 
ters streets,  roads,  parks,  and  wharfs,  erects 
and  repairs  corporation  buildings,  supplies  fuel, 
light,  stationery,  and  other  requisites  to  city 
offices,  and  collects  assessments  for  local  im- 
provements. The  city  inspector's  department 
cleans  the  streets  and  markets,  records  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  grants  permits  for  burial 
collects  market  fees,  and  inspects  weights  and 
measures.  The  Croton  board  superintend  the 
supplying  of  water  to  the  city,  build  sewers,  and 
lay  and  repair  pavements  and  sidewalks.  The 
controller  has  supervision  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  city  and  county,  receiving  and  disburs- 
ing all  moneys  raised  by  tax  and  assessment 
The  extent  of  this  business  may  be  inferred 
from  the  footings  of  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
general  ledger  for  1659,  viz. :  $88,508,655.69. 
The  actual  expenditures  during  the  year  were, 
on  city  account,  $6,655,626.84,  and  for  state 
and  county  purposes,  $8,802,878.42;  total, 
$9,958,504.76,  of  which  $9,860,926.09  was 
raised  by  tax.  The  oity  is  in  debt  $17,601,560, 
of  which  $7,693,121  is  for  the  first  cost  of  in- 
troducing the  Croton  water,  $1,000,000  for 
land  damages  for  the  same  work,  $255,600 
for  extending  water  works,  $1,679,100  for  the 
new  reservoir,  $190,000  for  a  new  workhouse, 
$402,768  for  buildings  blown  up  by  the  author- 
ities at  the  great  fire  of  1885,  $5,406,971  for 
the  central  park,  $520,000  for  publio  buildings, 
$154,000  for  education,  and  $500,000  for  docks 
and  slips.  The  total  amount  of  interest,  at  5 
and  6  per  cent,  is  $959,854.  This  debt  is  re- 
deemable at  several  periods  up  to  1898,  from  a 
sinking  fund  now  amounting  to  $6,864,894.85. 
There  is  another  sinking  fund  of  $185,827.52, 
for  paying  interest  on  the  publio  debt.  The 
revenues  of  these  funds  are  such  that  it  is  be- 
lieved that  interest  and  principal  will  be  paid 
without  resort  to  taxation.  Beside  these  rev- 
enues all  the  real  estate  of  the  oity  is  held  in 
trust  by  the  sinking  fund  commissioners  for  the 
security  of  publio  creditors.  This  amounts  to 
$48,000,000,  of  which  the  Croton  works  are 
valued  at  $15,475,000,  parks  $14,761,000,  piers 
$8,400,000,  sohool  houses  $2,859,000,  markets 
$1,814,000,  almshouse  $1,250,000,  and  ferries 
$1,200,000.*  The  leading  items  of  city  expenses 
are:  charity  and  correction  $665,000,  city 
schools  $1,246,000,  street  cleaning  $820,000, 
docks  $146,000,  light  $420,000,  salaries  $420,- 
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000 ;  and  of  county  and  state  paid  by  city,  state 
schools  $400,000,  police  $1,250,000,  and  state 
tax  $980,000.  The  rapid  property  growth  of 
the  city  is  shown  in  the  following  table  of 
valuation  and  taxation  for  20  years : 


Yew* 

Total  real  tad 
personal  estate. 

Tax  levied. 

Rata  of 
tax  on 
•100. 

1841 

$26             0 
28             ftl 
22             Jl 
28            18 
28            L8 
24            K 
24            8 
«            ST 
2C            18 
2$      -.V.16 
8S            » 
8C            *6 
41            » 
46    MM 
4£            T8 
51            )2 
62            32 
6£            K> 
K            » 
61            57 

$1,894,186  65 
2,081,882  66 
1,147,516  59 
1,988,818  56 
2,096,191  18 
2^20,146  71 
2,681,776  80 

2.716.510  25 
8,006,762  52 
8,280,086  02 
2,924,495  94 

8.880.511  05 
5,069,660  06 
4,841,265  54 
5,843,822  88 
7,075,425  72 
8,066,666  62 
8,621,091  81 
9,860,926  09 
9,768,507  87 

$0  56 

1842 

0  85 

1848 

0  76 

1844 

0  84 

1846 

0  87 

1846 

1  08 

1847 

1  05 

1848 

1  07 

3849 

1  17 

I860 

1  18 

1861 

0  91 

1862 

0  96 

1858 

1  28 

1854.. 

1  05 

1855 

1  20 

1856 

1  88 

1857 

1  56 

1858 

1  62 

1859 

1  79 

1860 

169 

Large  as  these  figures  seem,  they  are  far  below 
the  truth.  In  1869  the  state  appointed  com- 
missioners to  equalize  and  graduate  the  county 
and  local  valuation  for  assessments,  who  fixed 
the  aggregate  of  real  and  personal  estate  for  the 
city  at  the  sum  of  $856,964,491,  adding  that  it 
was  still  deemed  too  small.  There  is  a  county 
government  in  addition  to  that  of  the  city, 
vested  in  aboard  of  12  supervisors,  two  chosen 
each  year,  who  have  partial  control  of  taxation, 
civil  and  criminal  courts,  and  county  offices. 
The  county  officers  elected  by  the  people  are 
supervisors,  5  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  6 
of  the  superior  court,  8  judges  of  common  pleas, 
8  of  the  marine  court,  and  8  of  district  courts; 
a  district  attorney,  county  clerk,  sheriff,  regis- 
ter, surrogate,  and  4  coroners.  New  York  is 
politically  divided  into  6  congressional,  4  state 
senatorial,  17  assembly,  8  judicial,  22  school  or 
ward,  and  217  election  districts.  Aldermen  are 
elected  from  assembly  districts,  and  counoilmen, 
6  on  a  ticket,  from  senatorial  districts ;  school 
officers  and  constables  from  wards.  Supervi- 
sors, judges  (except  district  and  police  justices), 
and  other  county  and  city  elective  officers  are 
voted  for  throughout  the  city.  The  city  forms 
the  1st  judicial  district  and  the  1st  military  di- 
vision of  the  state.  The  laws  are  administer- 
ed by  a  supreme  court  of  5  judges,  a  superior 
court  of  6  judges,  a  marine  court  of  8  judges, 
a  court  of  common  pleas  with  8  judges,  7  dis- 
trict civil  courts,  courts  of  oyer  and  termi- 
ner (held  by  a  supreme  court  judge),  the  gen- 
eral sessions  and  special  sessions,  and  4  police 
courts,  beside  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of 
the  United  States.  In  1858  there  were  in  the 
city  criminal  courts  of  record  608  convictions, 
207  being  natives.  In  the  special  sessions,  of 
11,469  convicted,  1,742  were  natives,  10,863 
intemperate,  4,784  males,  and  6,685  females; 
and  of  the  latter  2,849  were  vagrants. — There 
is  a  lively  military  spirit  among  the  young  men 
of  the  city,  and  some  of  the  volunteer  militia 


regiments  rival  veteran  regulars  in  their  drOL 
There  is  one  military  division,  embracing 
4  brigades,  16  regiments,  119  companies,  441 
officers,  529  non-commissioned  officers,  4,021 
privates,  169  musicians,  5  general  officers,  and 
21  in  the  staff;  total  at  last  inspection,  5,186. 
The  full  return  shows  a  total  of  6,224.  There 
are  48  light  infantry,  82  infantry,  28  cavalry, 
10  rifle,  and  6  artillery  companies,  beside  an 
engineer  corps.  The  state  armory  in  the  7th 
avenue,  just  completed,  is  a  very  large  brick 
structure  with  octagonal  towers,  and  coTers  an 
area  of  about  80  by  150  feet.  The  arsenal  in 
White  street  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  of  bine 
stone,  2  stories  high,  constructed  with  ariev 
to  defence  as  well  as  storage. — New  York  is 
supplied  with  pure  water  by  the  Croton  aque- 
duct (see  Aqueduct,  vol.  i.  p.  730),  from  the 
Croton  river,  a  small  stream  in  Westchester 
co.  The  present  receiving  reservoir  at  86th 
street,  in  the  central  park,  holds  150,000,000 
gallons ;  2}  m-  below  is  a  distributing  reser- 
voir holding  20,000,000  gallons.  A  new  res- 
ervoir immediately  N.  of  that  at  86th  street 
and  also  in  the  park,  is  nearly  completed,  bar- 
ing 96  acres  of  water  surface,  88  feet  deep, 
and  holding  1,080,000,000  gallons.  Up  to 
1860,  266*  m.  of  water  pipes  had  been  laid, 
supplying  nearly  every  paved  street  in  the 
city.  The  total  cost  of  the  works  to  1860  was 
$15,210,680 ;  receipts  in  1859,  $800,000;  total 
receipts  for  water  since  it  was  introduced  in 
1842,  $7,485,098.  The  sewerage  of  the  city  is 
not  as  thorough  as  it  should  be ;  but  there  are 
100  m.  of  sewers,  some  of  them  extensive  and 
costly.  There  are  nearly  200  m.  of  paved 
streets,  mostly  of  cobblestone ;  but  of  late  years 
square  block  or  Belgian  pavement  is  chiefly 
used,  and  iron  paving  has  been  employed  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  The  footways  are  flagged. 
The  city  is  lighted  by  14,451  gas  lamps,  which 
burn  every  night  from  dusk  until  dawn;  there 
are  three  companies  in  operation,  supplying  gas 
at  $2.50  per  1,000  feet.  The  longest  lighted 
street  is  Broadway  and  Bloomingdale  road, 
18$  m.,  with  895  lamps.— The  fire  department 
is  entirely  voluntary,  the  men  receiving  no  re- 
muneration except  exemption  from  jury  and 
military  duty.  By  the  last  official  report  there 
were  1  chief  engineer  with  14  assistants,  1284 
members  of  engine  companies,  1,411  of  hose 
companies,  and  682  of  hook  and  ladder  com- 

Eanies— total,  4,227;  60  engine,  66  hose,  and  17 
ook  and  ladder  companies;  and  86,000 feet 
of  hose.  Several  steam  fire  engines  have  re- 
cently been  introduced  with  success.  The  num- 
ber of  fires  in  1858  was  261 ;  the  loss  on  bnud- 
ings  was  $598,657,  and  on  stock  $514,990.  The 
machines  and  men  are  housed  in  good  bufldjnfP 
erected  by  the  city,  and  furnished  ^^  GjMj1^ 
sleeping  rooms,  and  baths.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Oroton  water  there  have  been  com- 
paratively few  destructive  fires.  ^  A  board  of  fi*j 
commissioners  hear  and  determine  disputes  and 
offences  in  the  department,  and  the  fire  war- 
dens enforce  the  building  and  other  laws  for 
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the  prevention  of  fires.  These  boards  and  the 
chief  engineer  and  his  assistants  are  elected  by 
members  of  the  department.  The  firemen 
have  an  invested  fund  of  $07,250  for  the  re- 
lief of  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  or 
disabled  members ;  the  receipts  in  1859  were 
$40,221,  and  the  disbursements  $88,890.— The 
police  department  extends  over  the  metro- 
politan district,  including  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  Kings,  Richmond,  and  West- 
chester oonnties;  it  is  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  a  board  of  three  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  and  senate.  There 
is  a  superintendent  for  the  whole  district,  a 
deputy  for  New  York  and  one  for  Brooklyn, 
and  4  inspectors ;  and  the  force  in  New  York 
consists  of  27  captains,  110  sergeants,  48  rounds- 
men, 1,253  patrolmen,  101  on  special  duty,  and 
58  doormen ;  total,  1,597.  There  are  285  day 
and  498  night  posts,  412  miles  of  streets  in  the 
patrol  district,  and  11  miles  of  piers.  There 
are  27  precincts,  including  the  detective  squad. 
For  the  quarter  ending  July  31,  1860,  there 
were  18,162  arrests  (12,535  males,  5,627  fe- 
males) ;  offences  against  the  person,  15,027,  of 
which  2,918  were  assaults,  disorderly  conduct 
1,800,  intoxication  7,247,  street  fighting  846, 
vagrancy  800,  murder  10;  among  property 
offences  were  burglary  184,  fraud  155,  grand 
and  petit  larcenies  1,875,  keeping  disorderly 
houses  73,  false  pretences  59,  violation  of  va- 
rious laws  857,  noting  25.  Of  all  the  arrested, 
8,986  were  married  and  9,176  single;  18,816 
could  read  and  write,  695  could  read  only,  and 
4,151  could  neither  read  nor  write;  3,595  were 
born  in  the  United  States,  9,889  in  Ireland, 
1,263  in  England,  1,251  in  Germany,  490  in 
Scotland,  314  in  France,  and  183  in  Italy;  and 
409  were  colored.  Ages  of  males :  10  to  15, 
646;  15  to  20,  1,444;  20  to  25,  2,848;  25  to 
80,  2,295;  30  to  40,  8,296;  40  to  50,  1,668; 
over  50,  848.  Ages  of  females:  10  to  15,  94; 
15  to  20, 595 ;  20  to  25, 1,197;  25  to  30, 1,193; 
80  to  40,  1,587;  40  to  50,  622;  over  50,  389. 
As  to  occupations,  8,002  were  returned  as  me- 
chanics, 2,771  laborers,  1,488  housemaids,  1,247 
prostitutes,  896  servants,  561  seamen,  501  house- 
keepers, 457  cartmen,  220  clerks,  218  peddlers, 
179  boatmen,  178  hackmen,  22  teamsters,  86 
drivers,  58  porters,  45  runners,  188  seamstresses, 
122  merchants,  111  porter  house  keepers,  80 
hotel  keepers,  43  bar  tenders,  68  grocers,  141 
other  liquor  dealers,  101  junk  dealers,  89  artists, 
26  actors  and  7  actresses,  20  doctors,  63  farmers 
and  gardeners,  21  lawyers,  217  tradesmen,  and 
5  gentlemen.  Losses  by  robberies  amounting 
to  $45,050  were  reported,  and  $17,622  was  re- 
covered. The  number  of  arrests  is  no  guide  to 
the  number  of  offenders,  sinoe  some  are  arrest- 
ed from  5  to  20  times  in  a  quarter  for  intoxica- 
tion, each  arrest  being  duly  recorded.  Of  671 
workhouse  commitments  in  2  weeks  for  vagran- 
cy, only  5  were  for  the  1st  time,  811  for  the  2d, 
152  for  the  8d,  8  for  the  60th,  and  4  for  the 
75th.  The  average  result  for  a  year  shows  the 
number  of  individuals  arrested  to  be  about 


one  sixth  of  the  number  of  arrests.  Policemen 
are  appointed  during  good  behavior,  and  offi- 
cers rise  from  the  ranks.  Patrolmen  are  paid 
$800  a  year,  sergeants  $900,  captains  $1,200,  in- 
spectors $2,000,  and  the  general  superintendent 
$5,000,  Telegraphic  lines  connect  all  the  sta- 
tions with  the  central  office,  at  which  there  were 
received  and  transmitted  during  the  quarter  by 
their  means  88,786  messages,  giving  notice  of 
fires,  lost  persons  and  property,  &c.  There  are 
28  station  houses  (most  of  them  built  for  the 
purpose),  fitted  up  as  lodging  houses  for  the 
men,  and  having  room  also  for  lodging  desti- 
tute or  wandering  Dersons,  of  whom  18,667  were 
accommodated  during  the  quarter  above  named. 
A  portion  of  the  force  form  a  harbor  police,  in 
boats,  and  another  portion  is  a  sanitary  squad 
for  the  suppression  of  nuisances  dangerous  to 
health  and  life.  This  sanitary  squad  show  that 
in  the  6th  and  7th  wards  there  are  1,152  tene- 
ment houses,  with  87,064  inhabitants,  about 
2,500  of  whom  live  in  a  space  of  less  than  200 
eubic  feet  each.  New  York  pays  nearly  $1,250,- 
000  a  year  for  police  expenses. — Three  commis- 
sioners of  public  charities  and  correction  have 
charge  of  paupers  and  criminals.  The  institu- 
tions under  their  care,  with  the  number  of  in- 
mates during  the  year  1859,  were  as  follows: 
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There  were,  at  the  close  of  1859  (including  with 
the  above  institutions  the  colored  home,  colored 
orphan  asylum,  and  city  cemetery),  7,982  per- 
sons in  care  of  the  department  of  charities  and 
correction.  In  the  Bellevue  hospital  there  were 
888  births.  Of  the  children  discharged  from  the 
nursery,  279  were  bound  out,  167  adopted,  and 
621  given  to  relatives.  Of  those  committed  to 
the  district  prisons,  25,588  were  males  and  16,- 
469  females;  16,037  were  married,  22,649  sin- 
gle, the  rest  widowed  or  unknown ;  85,476  were 
intemperate;  15,461  could  not  read,  18,729 
could  not  write,  and  only  8,117  were  well  edu- 
cated. Of  the  foreigners,  there  were  from  Ire- 
land 22,870,  Germany  4,822,  England  1,944, 
Scotland  900,  France  892,  Italy  296.  The 
principal  offences  were:  intoxication  11,688, 
vagrancy  7,055,  assault  and  battery  2,88p,  dis- 
orderly conduct  2,920,  petit  larceny  8,160, 
murder  49.  The  commitment*  were  chiefly  for 
from  1  to  6  months.  There  were  2,278  paupers 
buried  in  the  city  cemetery,  of  whom  1,401  were 
natives  and  877  foreigners,  and  1,200  were  chil- 
dren. Of  outdoor  poor,  5,046  adults  and  7,812 
children  were  relieved  with  money,  and  29,515 
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adults  and  45,477  children  with  fuel.  Of  the 
adults,  24,899  were  foreign,  8,745  native,  and 
1,871  colored.  The  expenditures  for  the  year 
were  nearly  $800,000,  of  which  $28,646  was 
cash  and  $87,746  for  coal  for  outdoor  poor, 
$12,000  for  nursing  children,  $18,000  for  the 
colored  home  and  asylum,  $88,874  for  dry 
goods,  $11,414  for  medicines,  and  $186,118  for 
provisions.  The  buildings  in  charge  of  the 
commissioners  are  solid  and  spacious.  On 
BlackweU's  island,  the  lunatic  asylum,  alms- 
house, penitentiary,  island  hospital,  workhouse, 
and  small  pox  hospital  are  all  of  granite  quar- 
ried on  the  island  by  convicts.  On  Randall's 
island  there  are  several  large  buildings  for  the 
care  of  foundling,  orphan,  and  destitute  chil- 
dren, and  the  house  of  refuge  for  juvenile  de- 
linquents. Bellevue  hospital  occupies  two 
blocks  at  the  foot  of  26th  street,  East  river. 
The  city  prison,  or  Tombs,  fills  a  block  in 
Centre  street;  it  is  258  feet  long  by  200  feet 
wide,  built  of  granite  in  the  Egyptian  style, 
with  about  150  cells  around  the  inside  square. 
The  city  cemetery  (potter's  field)  is  on  Ward's 
island,  between  BlackweU's  and  Randall's  isl- 
ands.— Nine  commissioners  of  emigration  have 
supervision  of  the  landing  and  forwarding  of 
immigrants,  collecting  commutation  fees,  and 
taking  care  of  the  sick.  The  landing  depot  is 
in  Castle  garden,  at  the  Battery,  and  there  is 
an  emigrants'  refuge  hospital  on  Ward's  island. 
In  1859,  79,822  bonded  passengers  arrived 
(82,652  from  Ireland,  28,270  from  Germany, 
10,875  from  England) ;  61,584  came  in  822  sail- 
ing, and  the  remainder  in  105  steam  vessels.  Of 
the  immigrants,  6,510  were  destined  for  the  east- 
ern states,  40,928  for  New  York,  9,991  for  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  15,790  for  the  western 
states  and  California,  740  Mormons  for  Utah, 
2,200  for  Canada  West,  and  5,066  for  southern 
states.  During  the  year  there  was  an  average 
of  676  persons  in  the  hospital  and  refuge ;  aver- 
age cost  of  support,  $81.20  per  year  each.  It 
is  estimated  that  since  the  revolution  5,480,000 
passengers  have  entered  the  country  from  for- 
eign ports,  of  whom  about  8,500,000  debarked 
at  New  York.  (See  Emigbation.)  These  immi- 
grants bring  an  average  of  about  $100  per 
head  in  cash ;  and  the  owners  of  the  vessels  in 
which  they  come  pay  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  institutions  designed  for  their  benefit  a 
commutation  of  $2  each. — The  quarantine  es- 
tablishment is  at  Btaten  island,  where  the 
health  officer  resides,  and  where  ships  from 
infected  ports  are  detained  and  purified.  The 
earliest  special  acts  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
infectious  diseases  were  passed  about  100  years 
ago,  and  in  1794  a  regular  quarantine  was 
established  on  Governor's  island.  A  quaran- 
tine was  begun  on  Bedloe's  island  in  1797; 
but  the  severity  of  the  yellow  fever  the  next 
year  induced  the  state  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase of  80  acres  ip  the  town  of  Castleton, 
Staten  island,  to  which  the  Bedloe's  island 
building  was  removed.  In  1819  a  more  sub- 
stantial building  was  erected,  in  1828  a  fever 


hospital,  and  in  1829  a  small  poz  hospital.  As 
Staten  island  became  thickly  settled,  the  remov- 
al of  the  quarantine  was  asked  for,  but  nothing 
was  done  up  to  1856.  In  that  year  there  were 
769  cases  of  yellow  fever  on  Staten  island,  the 
adjoining  shore  of  Long  island,  and  in  south 
Brooklyn ;  of  the  588  on  Staten  island,  one 
third  were  fatal.  In  March,  1857,  the  legisla- 
ture authorized  the  removal  of  quarantine,  and 
land  was  bought  at  Seguine's  point,  7  m.  further 
from  the  city,  but  still  on  the  island.  Five 
days  after  the  transfer,  a  mob  burned  all  the 
buildings ;  new  ones  were  put  up,  but  they  also 
were  soon  burned,  and  the  site  was  thencefor- 
ward abandoned.  The  hostility  to  the  regular 
establishment  increased  in  strength;  the  Cas- 
tleton board  of  health  declared  it  a  nuisance, 
and  on  the  night  of  Sept  1, 1858,  the  place  was 
attacked  by  a  mob,  the  sick  were  carried  from 
the  hospitals  and  laid  upon  mattresses  in  the 
fields,  the  officers  and  physicians  driven  off;  and 
all  the  buildings  save  the  women's  hospital  de- 
stroyed by  fire ;  the  next  night  the  remaining 
hospital  was  similarly  destroyed.  The  gov- 
ernor declared  the  island  in  rebellion,  and  sent 
troops  there ;  but  no  further  trouble  occurred. 
Sheds  have  since  been  erected  on  the  grounds, 
and  the  health  officer  resides  there;  but  a  float- 
ing hospital,  anchored  in  summer  about  12  m. 
away,  receives  patients  suffering  from  yellow 
fever  and  other  contagious  diseases.  The  per- 
manent location  of  quarantine  is  yet  unsettled. 
There  is  a  board  of  health  in  the  city,  com- 
posed of  the  mayor,  resident  physician,  health 
commissioner,  and  common  council,  who  pos- 
sess summary  power  in  all  matters  affecting  the 
public  health.  The  executive  committee  of  this 
board  hold  daily  sessions  through  the  summer 
season.  The  ratio  of  mortality  in  New  York  is 
high,  owing  to  the  vast  influx  of  unacclhnated 
foreigners.  In  1859  there  were  21,645  deaths, 
of  which  8,182  were  of  adults  and  18,468  of 
children;  6,187,  mostly  adults,  were  of  foreign 
birth,  and  492  were  colored  persons;  1,575 
deaths  were  from  accidents  and  other  causes 
than  disease;  males  exceeded  females  by  1,688; 
one  mulatto  said  to  be  114  years  old,  one  negro 
107,  and  8  women  109, 105,  and  102.  The  princi- 
pal diseases  were:  apoplexy  809,  bronchitis  310, 
cholera  infantum  1,864,  congestion  of  the  brain 
489,  congestion  of  the  lungs  217,  consumption 
8,289,  convulsions  1,816,  croup  622,  debility 
425,  diarrhoea  502,  dropsy  244,  dropsy  in  the 
head  907,  erysipelas  141 ;  puerperal  fever  168, 
scarlet  840,  typhoid  206,  typhus  169 ;  heart  dis- 
ease 456,  whooping  cough  858 ;  inflammation  of 
bowels  885,  brain  468,  lungs  1,167,  stomach 
157,  throat  111 ;  intemperance  118,  marasmus 
1,471,  measles  261,  palsy  257,  teething  209; 
and  from  external  causes,  burned  and  scalded 
185,  various  casualties  267,  drowned  165,  killed 
or  murdered  26,  old  age  258,  premature  birth 
874,  suicide  56.  The  still-born,  1,881,  are  not 
included  in  the  above  totals.  Since  the  cholera 
of  1849  and  1854  there  has  been  no  epidemic 
Small  pox  and  scarlet  fever  ran  very  high  from 
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1850  to  1858,  and  measles  from  1848  to  1858. 
The  ratio  of  deaths  since  1855  has  been  about 
1  in  35.  Burials,  except  in  family  vaults,  have 
long  been  prohibited  in  the  settled  portion  of 
the  city,  and  the  dead  are  now  mostjy  taken  to 
Greenwood,  Evergreens,  Calvary,  and  Cypress 
Hills  cemeteries  on  Long  island,  New  York  bay 
cemetery  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  and  Trinity 
cemetery  on  the  upper  part  of  Manhattan  island. 
—A  condensed  view  of  the  statistics  of  manu- 
factures, derived  from  the  latest  official  returns, 
is  presented  in  the  following  table: 
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The  amount  of  capital  invested  by  these  estab- 
lishments in  real  estate  was  $21,434,002,  and 
in  machinery,  $10,995,634.  Borne  of  the  most 
extensive  branches  were  as  follows : 
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Of  the  leading  occupations,  the  directory  for 
1860  records  704  bakeries,  646  boarding  houses, 
80  breweries,  1,296  butohers,  918  cigar  and  to- 
bacco stores,  180  fishmongers,  65  poulterers,  542 
butter  and  milk  dealers,  773  provision  dealers 
and  hucksters,  889  coffee  and  eating  houses,  187 
fruiterers,  259  confectioners,  282  flour  and  grain 
merchants,  8,624  grocers,  118  hotels,  807  oyster 
houses,  3,787  porter  houses,  86  tea  stores,  22 
sugar  refineries,  and  469  wine  and  spirit  mer- 
chants ;  2,412  boot  makers,  81 9  builders,  688  cab- 
inet makers,  368  hatters,  60  carpet  stores,  1,891 
tailors,  223  china  and  glass  dealers,  1,807  mil- 
liners and  dress  makers,  and  78  shirt  factories; 
746  dry  goods  dealers,  1,278  variety  stores,  258 
coal  dealers,  164  oil  stores,  103  gas  fitters,  195 
furnishing  stores,  569  hair  dressers,  815  hard- 
ware stores,  212  iron  works,  720  watchmakers 
and  jewellers,  99  lace  and  90  silk  importers, 
100  looksmiths,  155  lumber  yards,  154  marble 
and  stone  yards,  464  painters,  121  piano  makers. 


207  plumbers,  100  stove  stores,  108  tamers, 
62  umbrella  makers,  107  upholsterers,  and  84 
white  washers ;  17  daily,  10  semi-weekly,  128 
weekly,  and  50  monthly  newspapers,  and  82 
magazines  and  reviews;  114  stationers,  268 
booksellers,  228  printing  offices,  and  129  private 
schools  of  note.  There  are  also  576  agents  by 
profession,  87  auctioneers,  183  bankers,  785 
brokers,  49  pawnbrokers,  255  exchange  offices, 
284  blacksmiths,  87  engine  and  boiler  shops. 
167  machinists,  84  brass  and  170  copper  and 
tin  smiths,  165  coopers,  481  druggists,  205  den- 
tists, 91  nurses,  1,149  physicians,  and  1,805 
lawyers ;  202  livery  stables,  90  coach  makers,  86 
wheelwrights,  160  saddle  and  harness  makers, 
and  222  leather  dealers ;  51  lithographers,  182 
photographers,  288  engravers,  189  glass  work- 
ers, 105  goldsmiths,  1,206  importers  and  com- 
mission merchants,  62  railroad  offices,  80  steam- 
ship companies,  6  ship  yards,  100  shipwrights, 
50  riggers,  54  sail  makers,  89  ship  chandlers,  20 
boat  builders,  and  95  undertakers.  Nearly  all 
these  figures  represent  establishments  instead 
of  individuals,  except  in  the  professions.  The 
general  directory  for  1860-'61  contained  150,- 
803  names.  At  the  beginning  of  1859  the  rates 
of  wages  for  ordinary  trades,  such  as  carpen- 
ters, masons,  and  iron  workers,  ranged  from  $8 
to  $12  per  week;  for  women  as  milliners,  dress 
makers,  book  folders,  &c.,  $8  to  $7.  The  press 
of  New  York  produces  about  800,000  newspa- 
pers every  day,  beside  an  enormous  weekly 
issue,  circulating  chiefly  in  the  country.  The 
leading  morning  journals  range  from  80,000  to 
50,000  per  day,  and  on  occasions  of  public  ex- 
citement sometimes  twice  as  many.  There 
are  10  German,  2  French,  1  Italian,  2  Spanish 
and  2  Welsh  newspapers,  one  of  the  German 
having  a  very  large  circulation.  The  recent- 
ly originated  package  express  business  of  the 
country  has  its  focus  in  New  York,  where 
there  are  8  principal  and  many  smaller  com- 
panies. Beside  the  freight  taken  by  ship- 
pers to  their  stations,  about  800  large  wagons 
are  constantly  employed  in  collecting  and  dis- 
tributing packages  in  the  city. — New  York  is 
preeminently  a  commercial  city,  second  only  in 
some  respects  to  London.  It  was  founded  by 
the  adventurous  traders  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
company,  and  has  preserved  its  mercantile 
character  through  all  vicissitudes.  From  1790 
to  1800  the  population  nearly  doubled  in  con- 
sequence of  the  derangement  of  commerce  in 
Europe,  then  distracted  by  wars.  Subsequent- 
ly, until  1812,  the  rate  of  progress  was  rapid, 
the  population  rising  from  60,000  to  nearly 
100,000,  when  the  war  with  Great  Britain  sus- 
pended foreign  trade  for  8  years,  and  for  that 
period  checked  the  city's  growth.  Peace  re- 
stored prosperity,  and  in  10  years  thereafter 
66,000  were  added  to  the  census.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Erie  canal  in  1825  gave  an  ex- 
traordinary impulse  to  commerce,  and  in  10 
years  the  population  rose  from  166,000  to  268,- 
000,  with*  trade  in  proportion,  soon  however  to 
receive  a  serious  if  not  a  salutary  check  by  the 
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financial  crisis  of  1887 ;  but  the  city  soon  be- 
gan to  recover,  and  in  5  years  added  to  her 
census  44,000.  Thenceforward  the  ratio  of 
increase  has  been  great  and  steady,  with  equal 
progress  in  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
immensely  increased  by  the  golden  stream 
from  California,  and  only  momentarily  stayed 
by  the  panic  of  1857.  At  this  time  New  York 
has  a  population  within  her  geographical 
bounds  of  more  than  800,000,  and  within  the 
suburbs  of  Brooklyn,  Staten  island,  Jersey 
City,  Hoboken,  Mount  Vernon,  Astoria,  Flush- 
ing, &c,  properly  embraced  in  her  commercial 
circle,  not  less  than  1,800,000,  nearly  all  of  whom 
depend  directly  upon  the  business  of  the  city. 
The  chamber  of  commerce,  an  influential  body 
of  leading  merchants  and  business  men,  holds 
monthly  meetings  to  consider  questions  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce  gen- 
erally. It  has  been  in  existence  since  1768. 
The  imports  into  New  York  during  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1859,  were  $244,841,542 ;  ex- 
ports, $187,696,187;  revenue  from  customs, 
$88,884,212.  The  imports  of  New  York  aver- 
age 66  per  cent,  of  all  that  come  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  exports  about  85  per  cent  The 
importation  of  articles  duty  free  amounted  to 
$29,184,496,  of  which  the  principal  items  were : 

Coffee $9,064,884 

Tea 7,011,668 


The  principal  exports  were  as  follows : 


nrr? 


Madder 1,866,764 

Wool 8,088,887 

Rawsilk 1,824,148 

Bags 96*266 

Tin 916,942 

Seeds  and  trees. . .  892,221 

Seeds 812,129 


Beer,  ale,  and  por- 
ter  :...  $802,827 

Buttons 648,789 

Cheese 128,770 

Watches  and  mate- 
rials   2,287,822 

Clothing 1,095,281 

Manufactures  of 

cotton 19,409,658 

Toys 218,982 

Flowers  and  feath- 
ers   654,849 

Manufactures  of 

flax 8,482,886 

Fruits,  mostly 

dried 2,150,466 

Furs 2,944,846 

Manufactures  of 

glass 1,440,009 

Gems 840,800 

Jewelry 411,181 

Gums 830,980 

Hair  and  hair  goods     989,317 
Hats  and  bonnets.  1,047,649 
Hemp  and  its  man- 
ufactures    4< P&  780 

India  rubber -1*7,111 

Indigo 0TM68 

Iron  and  steel W  i;;.B92 

Jute 91^,788 

Laces  of  all  kinds .  V#  j .  no 

Lead 2,212,989 

Gloves  of  leather. .  1 .  18 1 .760 

Leather 4y67i482 

Liquorice 1/008 

Matting 2W66 

Molasses. 1  ,1537,540 

Musical  instru- 
ments   279,685 

Nuts 889,845 

Oils  of  all  kinds...  1,881^27 


Ashes, 

Beef 

Biscuit 

Boards  and  lumber 

Books 

Butter "..... 

Candles 

Cordage 

Carriages 

Cheese 

Clover  seed 

Coal 

Copper  and  brass. 
Corn  and  meal.... 

Cotton,  raw 

Drugs 

Fish 

Gold  and  silver 

coin 19,218,658 

Bullion 24,412,267 

Gunpowder 112,090 

Hams  and  bacon . .       646^)68 
House  furniture 
Iron  and  nails.. 

Lard 

Leather 

Boots  and  shoes. 


The  importation  of  dutiable  articles  amounted 
to  $189,046,697,  of  which  the  principal  were : 
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1,661,884 

213.979 
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60QJT9 
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852,684 
741*49 

&.1M2M1 
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425,884 
2,718,176 
1,806,825 

242,925 

217,584 


Manufectured   to- 
bacco  $1«811«S66 

Cotton  goods 4,414,710 

Manufacture*  of 

wood 084494 

Bark  and  dye  woods  291  A* 

Oilcake 81t581 

Sperm  oil 1,706.<39 

Whale  oil 25*27* 

Whalebone 1,17S£« 

Paints 111.901 

Paper 149,4*) 

Pork 1,747,6^7 

Potatoes 11446S 

Bice 8SV>08 

Bosin  and  turpen- 
tine   l£2S.0l« 

Rye,  oats,  and  peas  8*9,9^ 

Skins  and  ran....  1,118,^6 

Soap 172.S78 

Pure  spirits 487.611 

Spirits  turpentine  1,0*4^1 

Tallow 251,6a 

Tobacco 1,455,797 

Wearing  apparel . .  156.0*8 

Wheat V*6«,113 

Wheat  flour 6£04y829 


The  commercial  growth  of  New  York,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  whole  country,  will  he 
seen  by  the  following  tables : 

Imposts  at  Diprbxkt  Pkkioi*. 


Paintings  and  stat- 
uary   $267,920 

Guano 148,889 

Linseed 458,814 

Dyewoods 469,146 

Copper..-. 748,205 

Gold    and    silver 

coins  and  bullion.  1,614,101 

Peruvian  bark. . . .  288,747 


Y«n. 

New  York. 

OtW  porta. 

PWCMt 

for 

N.York. 

1821 

PlliP-i 

$88,956,000 
46414,000 
62^88,000 
74,678,000 
104,479,468 
124,896,656 
104,187,414 
109^86,781 

87.75 

1881 

55JT1 

1841 

69.18 

1851 

66.46 

lsas-'so 

66.79 

1856-*57 

«5l53 

1857-58. 

«3L16 

isss-vh*. 

67.65 

Opium $216,988 

Paints 614^19 

Paper  boxes,  cards, 
mache,  writing 
and  blank  books  684,896 
Printed  books,  ma- 
gazines, and  pa- 
pers   680,412 

Baw  hides  and 

skins 8,487,917 

Salt 897,898 

Bilk  piece  goods..  20,465,182 

Other  silks 6,664,080 

Soap 858,186 

Soda 1,695,914 

Spices 98^559 

Brandy 2,220,048 

Pure  spirits 1,156,071 

Brown  sugar 19,192,466 

Tin,   plate  and 

sheet 4,215,768 

Cigars 2,201,186 

Other  tobacco  and 

snuff 1,482,618 

China  waro 1,886,676 

Champagne 1,207,847 

Other  wines 1,186,487 

Mahogany 218,957 

Rosewood 110,518 

Woollen  piece 

goods 10,418,886 

Worsted  piece 

goods 11,807,149 

Shawls  of  wool....  2,545,808 

Blankets 1,251,269 

Carpeting 1,774,689 

Hosiery 621.644 

Woollen  yarn 866,286 

Other  goods  of 

wool 1,917,418 

Zinc 1,225,906 


Exports  fob  Four  Yeabs.     , 

Y«an. 

New  York. 

Other  parte. 

Per  emu, 

far 
N.  York. 

1855-'56. 

$111,119,500 
184,808^98 
108,840,924 
117,689,825 

$207,868,406 
228,157,884 
216,808,496 
289,249,687 

86.48 

1856-'57. 

8714 

1857-'5a 

88.87 

1858-69. 

8244 

Before  1855  about  one  half  the  imports  at  this 
port  consisted  of  dry  goods;  since  that  time 
the  rapid  increase  has  been  chiefly  in  general 
merchandise.  The  following  is  a  condensed 
view  of  the  course  of  trade  for  the  first  9 
months  of  1858, 1859,  and  1860: 
Exports. 


Chaneter.            1        MM. 

mm.       |       lata. 

Merchandise 

Specie... 

$45,646,800 
20,602,900 

$49,246,600!    $69,647,100 
67,926s500'      89,857,200 

Total,  9  months... 

$66,249,700 

$107,178,000  $109.00t800 

Imposts. 

Character. 

18S8. 

ISM. 

IMS. 

Dry  goods 

•47,707,100 
67,618,000 

•98,488,000 
104£56£00 

$86,091,000 

Merchandise 

99,718,000 

Total 

$115,820,100 

20,694,472 

$197,744,200 
81,514,949 

$184^09,900 

Duties 

80^78,781 

The  principal  articles  of  domestic  product  ex- 
ported were  1,269,687  bhls.  flour,  6,669,566 
bush,  wheat,  1,889,821  bush,  corn,  171,381 
bbls.  beef  and  pork,  1,422,491  galls,  oil,  and 
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large  quantities  of  bacon,  lard,  cheese,  and 
batter.  More  than  }  of  the  customs  revenue 
of  the  United  States  is  collected  at  New  York, 
where  from  700  to  800  revenue  officers  and 
clerks  are  employed. — During  the  financial 
year  1858-'9,  there  were  cleared  from  the  port 
of  New  York  1,911  American  vessels,  tonnage 
925,528,  with  80,519  men,  and  1,175  foreign, 
tonnage  550,751,  with  22,856  men ;  total  dear- 
ed,  8,086  vessels,  1,476,279  tons,  and  52,875 
men.  In  the  same  period  there  were  entered 
2,659  Amerioan  vessels,  tonnage  1,820,296, 
with  40,011  men,  and  1,245  foreign,  tonnage 
569,854,  with  28,628  men ;  total  entered,  8,- 
902  vessels,  1,890,144  tons,  and  68,684  men. 
Of  the  clearances,  266  were  for  England,  619  for 
British  North  America,  296  for  British  West 
Indies,  508  for  Cuba,  108  for  New  Granada,  and 
40  for  China.  Of  the  entries,  519  were  from 
England,  404  from  British  North  America,  817 
from  British  West  Indies,  169  from  France,  891 
from  Cuba,  209  from  Porto  Rico,  167  from  Bra- 
zil, and  55  from  China.  The  tonnage  belonging 
to  New  York  is  as  follows:  registered  perma- 
nent. 689,021 ;  registered  temporary,  205,411 ; 
enrolled  and  licensed,  586,506 ;  under  20  tons, 
coasting,  18,207;  steam  registered  70,898,  steam 
enrolled  120,498;  coasting  trade,  586,506;  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  the  city,  1,444,861,  exceeding 
that  of  any  other  port  that  ever  existed.  There 
is  no  actual  record  of  the  coasting  trade  of 
New  York,  but  it  is  certain  that  within  the 
past  year  there  were  not  fewer  than  9,500  ar- 
rivals coastwise  and  an  equal  number  of  clear- 
ances. By  the  census  of  1855  there  were  25 
ship  building  establishments  in  and  near  the 
city,  some  of  them  the  most  extensive  in  the 
country.  In  1858  there  were  built  within  the 
New  York  collection  district  7  ships  and  barks, 
2  brigs,  21  schooners,  84  sloops,  and  26  steam- 
ers—in all  140  vessels,  of  25,854  tons.  In  the 
year  ending  Sept.  80, 1860,  there  were  launched 
or  building  in  the  New  York  and  Long  island 
ship  yards,  28  steamers  (of  which  8  were  of 
iron),  measuring  20,468  tons,  and  valued  at 
$3,500,000 ;  also  1  ship,  2  barks,  8  brigs,  2 
schooners,  4  pilot  and  7  ferry  boats,  registering 
5,781  tons,  and  valued  at  $762,000.— The  in- 
ternal trade  of  New  York  by  water  passes 
north  and  west  over  the  Hudson  river  to  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson,  Erie,  and  Champlain 
canals,  by  steamboats,  barges,  canal  boats, 
and  sailing  vessels ;  eastward  over  Long  Isl- 
and sound  in  steam  and  sailing  craft  of  larger 
tonnage ;  and  southward  in  coasting  vessels. 
The  completion  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1825 
made  New  York  the  maritime  outlet  for  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  great  West.  Previous 
.to  that  time  western  produce  went  down 
the  Susquehanna  to  Baltimore  or  the  Schuyl- 
kill to  Philadelphia;  and,  except  in  the  region 
tributary  to  the  Hudson  river  and  Long  Island 
sound,  New  York  had  no  domestic  commerce. 
By  the  Erie  canal  she  was  placed  in  easy  com- 
munication with  a  wonderfully  fertile  region 
of  1,000,000  square  miles,  with  2,500  miles 


of  navigable  waters,  and  a  population  then  of 
less  than  500,000,  now  increased  to  9,000,000 
or  10,000,000.  In  1858  the  Erie  canal  brought 
to  tide  water  1,496,687  tons  of  freight,  includ- 
ing wheat  and  flour  equal  to  8,568,901  bbls.  of 
the  latter,  nearly  all  of  which  came  to  New 
York  city.  The  water  trade  eastward  is  mostly 
the  carrying  away  of  raw  materials  and  the 
return  of  manufactured  articles.  The  principal 
railroads  of  the  state,  terminating  here,  in  1859 
carried  4,248,000  passengers,  and  1,252,881 
tons  of  freight,  of  which  802,128  was  animal 
and  189,960  tons  vegetable  food.  The  New 
York  central  railroad  in  the  same  time  carried 
2,124,489  passengers  and  765,407  tons— 172,076 
animal  and  801,507  vegetable  food— nearly  all 
arriving  at  the  city.  Beside  these,  there  are  4 
railroads  in  New  Jersey  carrying  at  least  2,000,- 
000  passengers  and  a  proportionate  amount  of 
freight.  During  the  first  9  months  of  1860, 
there  came  to  New  York,  by  railroad  and  canal, 
2,898,819  bbls.  flour,  8,677,552  bush,  wheat, 
10,828,177  bush,  corn,  97,142  bush,  rye,  146,- 
888  bush,  barley,  2,807,211  bush,  oats,  89,868 
tierces  and  bbls.  bee£  91,666  bbls.  pork,  58,258 
packages  bacon,  97,786  packages  lard,  and  827- 
777  packages  cheese. — There  are  54  banks  do- 
ing business  in  the  city,  of  which  the  bank  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  founded  in  1784,  is  the 
oldest.  The  condition  of  these  banks,  as  offi- 
cially declared  Sept.  80, 1860,  was  as  follows : 


Capital $69,290,475    Loans £120,271,665 

Net  profit* 7,509,829  Stocks,  real  es- 

Circulation 9,186,897       tate,  Ac 19,893,478 

Due  other  bank*    21,271,956  Due  from  bank*  7,868,068 

Deposits 81,288,120    Cash  Items 22,418,015 

Miscellaneous,..      1,029,951    Specie 20,116,447 

Overdrafts 54,175 

Total $189,621,728       Total $189,621,728 

In  1858  a  clearing  honse  was  established,  at 
which  all  banks  are  required  to  settle  their 
balances  with  each  other  in  specie  every  morn- 
ing, and  publish  a  weekly  statement  of  their 
condition.  For  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1659, 
the  clearing  honse  exchanges  were  $6,448,005,- 
956,  or  $20,867,888.19  per  day.  The  average 
daily  liability  of  the  banks  in  1659  was  $95- 
124,726,  and  the  amount  of  specie  was  28  per 
cent.  There  are  10  marine  insurance  compa- 
nies, with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $8,000,000; 
earnings  in  1859,  over  $12,000,000 ;  losses  and 
expenses,  $8,000,000;  amount  insured,  $740,- 
000,000.  Marine  losses  for  the  year  on  ships, 
$16,702,752;  on  cargoes,  $20,558,420;  total, 
$87,256,172.  For  fire  insurance  there  are  90 
companies,  the  oldest  dating  from  1787;  gross 
capital,  $18,000,000;  risks,  over  $700,000,000. 
Eight  new  companies  were  organized  in  1859. 
In  1858  the  capital  of  the  city  companies  was 
$16,696,010;  surplus,  $5,282,498;  premiums, 
$5,559,830 ;  gross  income,  $6,962,216 ;  losses, 
$1,904,044;  dividends,  $2,484,976 ;  taxes,  272,- 
128;  gross  expenditures,  $6,079,804;  outstand- 
ing liabilities,  $2,445,442.  The  transactions 
in  1859  of  14  life  insurance  companies  whose 
business  is  mainly  in  this  city,  were  as  follows : 
policies  at  commencement  of  the  year,  45,092 ; 
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amount  insured,  $125,306,078 ;  premiums  for 
a  year,  $4,588,662.  The  claims  paid  in  1858 
were  $1,260,494;  expenses,  $591,876;  assets, 
$18,846,822.  There  are  18  savings  banks, 
holding  $48,410,088  from  196,979  depositors; 
increase  of  deposits  in  one  year,  $8,000,000. 
Of  the  8  largest  savings  banks,  the  Bowery 
has  $9,578,400  on  deposit,  Bleecker  street  $9,- 
544,479,  and  Seamen's  $8,188,715.  The  six- 
penny savings  bank  (for  children)  has  $146,294 
from  8,869  depositors.  Average  to  each  depos- 
itor in  all  the  banks,  $208.91 ;  deposited  in 
1859,  $80,808,888;  withdrawn,  $28,808,109; 
received  for  interest,  $8,049,924.  Three  more 
banks  for  savings  were  incorporated  in  the 
winter  of  1860.  In  addition  to  this  accumu- 
lated capital,  there  is  $74,000,000  of  individual 
deposits  in  banks  of  discount,  $17,000,000  in 
life  insurance  companies,  and  $10,000,000  in 
trust  companies,  making  $144,500,000  of  cash 
laid  np  by  the  working  classes  of  the  city. 
— The  New  York  post  office  is  by  far  the  most 
important  in  the  country.  During  the  year 
ending  Sept  80, 1860,  the  receipts  were  $904,- 
121,49,  of  which  $678,284.09  was  for  stamps 
and  stamped  envelopes;  15,507,654  letters 
were  mailed,  exclusive  of  those  coming  from 
other  offices  to  be  r emailed;  18,252,584 letters 
were  received  for  delivery  in  the  city;  8,416,- 
774  letters  were  remailed  to  other  offices; 
4,681,987  circulars  were  mailed;  4,818,949 
mail  letters,  1,271,640  city  letters,  and  618,518 
newspapers  were  delivered  by  carriers;  8,516,- 
567  letters  and  860,218  newspapers  for  the 
mails,  and  678,494  city  letters,  were  collected 
from  the  street  boxes  and  stations ;  172,821 
registered  letters  were  sent  and  received; 
570,407  letters  were  sent  to  and  888,086  were 
received  from  California;  2,942,449  foreign 
letters  were  sent  and  2,486,585  received;  270,- 
602  letters  were  sent  to  the  dead-letter  office ; 
200  steamships  left  with  mails  for  foreign 
ports,  and  201  arrived,  in  the  year.  During 
the  quarter  ending  Sept.  80,  46,264  locked 
mail  letter  bags  were  sent  out,  and  48,818  re- 
ceived; and  43,787  bags  of  newspapers  and 
other  printed  matter  were  sent,  and  40,888 
received.  The  number  of  daily  mails  sent  out 
is:  north,  1,641;  east,  1,049;  west,  950;  south, 
1,125.  There  are  574  street  letter  boxes,  28 
collectors,  and  89  carriers ;  228  clerks  in  the 
general  office,  and  14  at  the  4  stations ;  4,262 
boxes  are  rented  at  the  general  office. — Henry 
Hudson  discovered  Manhattan  island,  Sept. 
12, 1609.  A  temporary  settlement  was  made 
by  the  Dutoh  in  1612,  and  a  permanent  one 
in  1628,  when  a  small  fort  was  built.  The 
same  year  the  first  white  child  was  born  in 
the  colony,  Sarah  Rapejje.  Peter  Minuite,  the 
first  Dutch  governor,  arrived  in  1626,  and  pur- 
chased Manhattan  island  of  the  Indians  for  $24. 
A  new  fort  was  begun  in  1688,  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Battery.  Wouter  van  Twiller  be- 
came governor  in  1638,  and  William  Kieft  in 
1688.  Tobacco  was  cultivated  and  slavery 
introduced  before  1688.    In  1644  a  city  hall 


was  built  In  Coenties  slip,  and  in  1647  Gov. 
Stuyvesant  arrived;  he  was  the  last  of  the 
Dutch  governors,  ruling  for  17  years.  In  1653 
a  wall  was  built  across  the  island  at  Wall 
street,  for  defence  against  Indians  and  the 
expected  troops  of  CromwelL  In  1656  the 
city  had  120  houses  and  1,000  inhabitants. 
Wharfs  were  built  in  1658,  and  a  windmill  in 
1662.  Charles  II.,  having  come  to  the  Tgngtfrh 
throne,  assumed  the  Dutch  occupancy  in 
North  America  to  be  a  usurpation,  and  on 
March  12, 1664,  granted  the  entire  territory  to 
his  brother  the  duke  of  York.  A  small  fleet 
arrived  in  August,  and  the  city  surrendered 
without  resistance,  Col.  Richard  Nicolla  as- 
suming the  office  of  governor.  The  name 
(New  Amsterdam)  was  changed  to  New  York, 
and  an  English  form  of  government  was  estab- 
lished, which  lasted  9  years ;  when,  in  July, 
1673,  the  Dutch  recaptured  the  city,  named  it 
New  Orange,  made  Anthony  Colve  governor, 
and  drove  out  the  English.  Their  triumph 
was  short,  for  by  the  peace  between  England 
and  the  states-general,  the  city  was  restored  to 
the  British  crown,  and  once  more  called  New 
York,  and  the  Dutch  power  was  finally  ended, 
Nov.  10, 1674.  For  the  remainder  of  the  17th 
century,  the  progress  of  the  city  was  rapid. 
The  old  Dutch  charter  was  replaced  in  1686 
by  a  more  particular  and  liberal  grant  from 
the  crown  known  as  the  Dongan  charter.  The 
only  untoward  event  of  the  period  was  the 
unsuccessful  rebellion  of  Jacob  Leisler  in  1689. 
(See  Leisler.)  At  the  close  of  the  century, 
New  York  had  about  750  dwellings,  and  4,5U0 
white  and  750  black  inhabitants.  The  first 
Trinity  church  was  built  in  1696.  In  1702  a 
pestilent  fever  was  brought  from  St.  Thomas, 
from  which  nearly  600  persons  died,  or  about 
1  in  10  of  the  population.  Some  Huguenot 
families  arrived,  and,  in  spite  of  the  state, 
freedom  of  religion  was  practically  secured. 
Wall  and  other  streets  were  paved,  watchmen 
employed,  and  in  1711  a  regular  slave  market 
was  established.  In  1719  the  first  Presbyterian 
church  was  built.  The  "  New  York  Gazette," 
the  fifth  newspaper  in  the  colonies,  was  began 
in  1725,  and  Zenger's  "Weekly  Journal"  in 
1738.  Stages  ran  to  Boston  in  1732,  being  14 
days  on  the  journey,  and  infectious  fever  pre- 
vailed with  great  fatality.  In  1735  occurred 
the  first  attack  upon  the  freedom  of  speech. 
By  the  death  of  Gov.  Montgomerie,  the  duties 
of  the  office  devolved  until  the  appointment  of 
a  new  governor  upon  Rip  van  Dam,  the  oldest 
member  of  the  council.  Van  Dam  officiated  a 
year,  when  Gov.  Cosby  arrived,  and  claimed 
half  the  fees  collected  by  Van  Dam.  A  suit 
followed ;  and  by  the  suppression  of  almost  all 
the  forms  of  justice,  Van  Dam  was  beaten. 
The  people  took  up  the  quarrel,  which  was 
really  the  first  step  of  separation  or  distinction 
between  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  those 
of  the  colony ;  lampoons,  satires,  and  libellous 
ballads  were  rife,  and  the  two  newspapers 
joined  in    the   controversy— the  "  Gazette" 
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supporting  Cosby  and  the  "Journal"  violently 
opposing  him.  The  council  directed  certain 
copies  of  the  "  Journal "  to  be  burned,  and 
ordered  the  mayor  and  magistrates  to  attend 
the  ceremony ;  they  refused,  and  the  general 
assembly  sympathized  with  them.  Zenger 
was  imprisoned  for  libel,  and  Gosby's  party 
strained  every  nerve  to  convict  him,  going  so 
fir  as  to  dismiss  from  the  bar  eminent  lawyers 
who  took  his  part.  Against  this,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  most  outrageous  rulings  of  the 
court,  a  jury  declared  Zenger  not  guilty.  The 
year  1741  was  remarkable  for  fire,  pestilence, 
and  insurrection ;  the  Dutch  church  in  the 
fort  and  a  part  of  the  fort  itself  were  burned ; 
yellow  fever  prevailed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent ;  and  the  imaginary  negro  plot  occurred. 
This  so  called  plot,  which  was  never  proved, 
created  the  greatest  alarm ;  the  fire  in  the  fori 
was  charged  to  the  negroes;  arrests  were 
made,  and  upon  the  testimony  of  a  single  ser- 
vant girl  a  number  were  executed.  The  most 
important  victim  was  John  Ury,  a  Boman 
Catholic  priest,  doubtless  perfectly  innocent, 
who  was  hanged  in  August.  Within  6  months 
154  negroes  and  20  whites  were  imprisoned, 
of  whom  55  were  convicted,  78  confessed,  18 
negroes  were  burned  at  the  stake,  20  were 
hanged,  78  were  transported,  and  the  remain- 
der were  discharged.  The  evidence  in  any  of 
the  cases  would  now  be  considered  worthless. 
In  1748  a  pestilence  carried  off  217  persons, 
chiefly  from  marshy  localities.  In  1750  a  thea- 
tre was  established.  In  1755  St.  Paul's  church 
was  built  In  that  year  began  the  stamp  act 
excitement,  and  a  colonial  congress  assem- 
bled in  New  York;  figures  of  the  governor 
and  the  devil  holding  the  stamp  act  were 
burned  in  public.  In  1765  the  sons  of  liberty 
were  organized  to  oppose  the  stamp  act,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  correspond  with 
other  colonies,  and  the  governor  was  burned 
in  effigy.  In  1770  a  meeting  of  8,000  citizens 
was  held,  who  resolved  not  to  submit  to  op- 
pression, and  a  slight  collision  with  the  troops 
occurred;  a  committee  of  100  was  appointed 
to  resist  the  importation  of  obnoxious  goods, 
subsequently  restricted  to  tea  only;  the  statue 
of  George  III.  in  the  Bowling  Green  was  de- 
stroyed, and  a  marble  statue  erected  to  Pitt,  for 
his  exertions  in  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  In 
1772,  Pitt  having  become  Lord  Chatham  and 
changed  his  course,  this  statue  was  mutilated ; 
it  was  removed  in  1788,  and  the  torso  is  now 
at  a  hotel  in  West  Broadway.  In  1773  the  vigi- 
lance committee  agreed  to  resist  the  landing  of 
tea,  and  in  1774  a  ship  thus  laden  was  stopped 
at  Sandy  Hook  and  sent  back  to  England, 
18  chests  secretly  landed  being  destroyed.  The 
same  year,  at  a  great  meeting  on  the  common, 
strong  revolutionary  resolutions  were  passed. 
On  April  8,  1775,  the  colonial  assembly  finally 
adjourned ;  on  July  25  delegates  were  elected 
to  the  continental  congress ;  and  on  Aug.  28 
congress  ordered  Oapt.  Lamb  to  remove  the 
cannon  from  the  city  forts  to  the  highlands ; 


resistance  was  offered  from  the  Asia  man-of- 
war,  but  fcl  pieces,  all  that  were  mounted,  were 
secured.  On  Aug.  26,  1776,  by  the  result  of 
the  battle  of  Long  island,  the  city  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  and  so  remained  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  On  Sept.  21, 1776,  a  fire  de- 
stroyed 498  houses,  all  the  west  side  of  Broad- 
way from  Whitehall  to  Barclay  street  (J  of  the 
city)  being  laid  in  ashes.  On  Aug.  7,  1778, 
another  fire  destroyed  800  buildings  around 
Oruger's  wharf,  on  the  East  river.  The  winter 
of  1780  was  very  cold ;  ice  covered  the  bay, 
and  heavy  teams  and  artillery  crossed  to  Paulus 
Hook  (Jersey  City).  On  Nov.  25,  1788,  the 
British  finally  evacuated  the  city,  and  Gen. 
Washington  marched  in ;  the  day  is  still  annu- 
ally celebrated  under  the  name  of  evacuation 
day.  During  the  war  the  British  had  nearly 
destroyed  all  the  churches  except  the  Episco- 
pal, making  prisons,  riding  schools,  and  stables 
of  them;  the  college  and  schools  had  been 
closed.  In  1785  the  first  federal  congress  or- 
ganized at  the  city  hall  on  the  corner  of  Wall 
and  Nassau  streets;  in  the  next  year  the  first 
Boman  Catholic  church  (St.  Pater's,  Barclay 
street)  was  built,  and  the  first  divorce  suit  was 
brought.  The  adoption  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution was  grandly  celebrated  in  1788;  and 
the  inauguration  of  President  Washington  took 
place  at  the  city  hall,  April  80, 1789.  In  1788 
a  serious  riot  occurred  at  the  hospital,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  careless  exposure  of  dissect* 
ed  bodies.  The  doctors  were  mobbed,  their 
houses  invaded,  some  of  them  were  compelled 
to  fly  from  the  city,  and  others  took  refuge  in 
the  gaol.  A  census  in  1790  showed  a  pop- 
ulation of  29,906.  In  1791  yellow  fever  car- 
ried off  200  victims.  The  city,  now  just  reach- 
ing the  lower  corner  of  the  park,  began  to 
extend  along  the  Boston  road  (Bowery)  and 
Broadway;  an  almshouse  was  built  in  the 
park,  and  had  622  inmates  in  1795.  The  park 
theatre  was  begun  this  year  and  opened  in 
1789.  In  the  latter  year  2,086  persons  died 
in  8  months  from  yellow  fever,  which  return- 
ed at  intervals  until  1805,  but  with  diminish- 
ing virulence.  The  Manhattan  company,  for 
supplying  the  city  with  water,  was  chartered 
in  1799.  On  Sept  20, 1808,  the  corner  stone 
of  the  city  hall  was  laid  by  Mayor  Livingston; 
the  hall  was  finished  in  1812,  when  the  old 
one  in  Wall  street  was  sold.  In  the  winter  of 
1804,  40  stores  in  Wall  and  Front  streets  were 
burned.  The  free  school  society,  the  germ  of 
the  present  board  of  education,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1805.  The  city  had  now  78,770  in- 
habitants, and  streets  were  extending  across  the 
Canal  street  marsh,  while  the  collect  or  swamp 
where  the  city  prison  now  stands  was  being 
filled  up.  The  spread  of  population  was  stim- 
ulated by  the  yellow  fever,  which  drove  a  third 
of  the  people  from  their  dwellings  below  the 
park  to  the  woods  and  fields  north  of  the  fresh 
water.  In  1807  Robert  Fulton  navigated  the 
first  steamboat  from  near  New  York  to  Alba- 
ny.   In  1812  Fulton  leased  the  Brooklyn  ferries 
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for  $4,000  a  year,  to  ran  by  steam.  A  great 
fire  in  Chatham  street  in  1811  consumed  nearly 
100  houses.  The  war  of  1812  with  Great 
Britain  temporarily  checked  the  city's  growth, 
the  census  in  1814  showing  a  decrease  of  2,812 
from  1810.  In  Aug.  1812,  experiments  with 
gas  lights  were  made  in  the  park.  Fulton's 
steam  frigate  was  launched  in  Oct.  1814.  In 
1821  the  survey  and  laying  out  of  the  island 
north  of  Houston  street  was  completed  after  10 
years7  labor.  In  the  winter  of  this  year  the 
Hudson  river  was  frozen  over  for  the  first  time 
in  41  years.  Yellow  fever  reappeared  in  1822, 
occasioning  a  great  panic;  the  city  south  of 
the  park  was  fenced  off  and  nearly  deserted, 
famines,  merchants,  banks,  and  even  the  city 
government  removing  to  Greenwioh  (now  the 
9th  ward)  and  upper  Broadway ;  yet  the  mor- 
tality was  not  comparatively  great,  fewer  than 
200  persons  being  victims.  This  panic  materially 
improved  property  north  of  Canal  street,  and 
correspondingly  expanded  the  city.  In  1 823  in- 
terments south  of  Canal  street  were  forbidden, 
Washington  square  was  regulated,  and  a  gas 
company  organized — gas  being  first  generally 
used  two  years  later.  The  city  now  had  12 
wards,  and  was  growing  at  the  rate  of  1,000  to 
1,600  nouses  per  year — a  growth  occasioned  by 
the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  the  first  boat 
from  which  arrived  Nov.  4,  1825.  The  canal 
celebration  was  the  grandest  affair  ever  known 
in  the  country.  In  the  next  decade  New  York 
received  some  severe  blows  from  pestilence,  fire, 
and  financial  disaster.  The  cholera  appeared 
in  1832,  carrying  off  8,513  persons,  and  again 
in  1834,  taking  971.  On  Dec.  16,  1835,  the 
most  disastrous  fire  known  to  the  city  swept 
the  1st  ward  east  of  Broadway  and  below  Wall 
street,  destroying  648  of  the  most  valuable 
stores,  the  merchants'  exchange  and  the  South 
Dutch  church,  and  property  valued  at  more 
than  $18,000,000.  With  almost  miraculous 
energy  the  city  was  rising  from  these  ashes, 
when  the  financial  explosion  of  1837  came,  with 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  failures,  and 
bankruptcy  throughout  the  country.  Even 
this,  however,  but  momentarily  checked  the 
progress  of  the  city,  her  population  increasing 
from  202,600  in  1830  to  812,700  in  1840.  In 
1842  the  Oroton  water  was  introduced.  On 
July  19,  1845,  a  great  fire  occurred  between 
Broadway,  Exchange  place,  Broad,  and  Stone 
streets,  destroying  over  $5,000,000  worth  of 

Eroperty.  Within  40  years  theatres  have  been 
urned  as  follows :  the  Park  in  1821  and  1848 ; 
the  Bowery  in  1828, 1886, 1838,  and  1845;  the 
Mount  Pitt  circus  in  1828 ;  La  Fayette  in  1829 ; 
the  national  in  1839  and  1841 ;  Niblo's  in  1846 ; 
the  Franklin  in  1849.  In  1849,  by  legislative 
act  and  vote  of  the  people,  radical  changes  were 
made  in  the  city  charter,  the  selection  of  lead- 
ing officers  being  opened  to  popular  suffrage, 
and  the  police  partially  (since  wholly)  taken 
from  the  control  of  the  mayor.  The  most 
serious  popular  disturbance  of  recent  times 
was  the  Astor  place  riot  in  May,  1849,  grow- 


ing out  of  the  assumed  hostility  of  two  promi- 
nent actors.  (See  Maobbady,  William  C.) 
Cholera  came  again  in  the  summer  of  1849  and 
carried  off  5,071  persons;  and  lastly  in  1854, 
when  874  died.  The  first  city  railroad  was  built 
in  1852,  in  anticipation  of  the  projected  indus- 
trial exhibition,  which  opened  with  great  cere- 
mony (the  president  of  the  United  States  offi- 
ciating) July  14, 1853,  in  a  magnificent  crystal 
palace  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  built  of 
iron  and  glass,  865-$-  feet  in  diameter  each  way, 
with  galleries,  and  a  dome  123  feet  high  and 
100  wide,  the  flooring  covering  5f  acres.  This 
building  was  burned  in  1 858.  In  1 857  occurred 
another  financial  panic,  but  its  consequences 
were  not  extensively  disastrous.  In  the  same 
year  the  radical  change  in  the  control  of  the 
police  made  by  the  legislature,  and  the  resist- 
ance to  the  act  by  Mayor  Wood,  resulted  in 
popular  disturbances  in  June  and  July.  The 
first  serious  trouble  was  on  June  9,  when  a 
conflict  occurred  for  the  possession  of  the 
street  commissioner's  office — the  governor  hav- 
ing appointed  a  new  head,  and  the  mayor  re- 
fusing to  deliver  the  keys.  An  order  was  is- 
sued for  the  arrest  of  the  mayor,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  new  or  metropolitan  police  went 
with  the  officer  to  serve  it.  They  were  resist- 
ed by  the  old  or  municipal  police,  who  adhered 
to  the  mayor,  and  a  savage  fight  ensued  on  the 
steps  of  the  city  hall ;  many  were  hurt,  but 
none  killed.  The  7th  regiment  chanced  to  be 
on  parade  for  a  visit  to  Boston,  and  were  sum- 
moned to  the  city  hall.  The  governor  of  the 
state  came  to  the  city,  but  the  whole  matter 
was  soon  transferred  to  the  courts  in  the  form 
of  a  suit  for  possession  of  the  disputed  office. 
There  was  no  farther  disturbance  until  July  3, 
when  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  sus- 
taining the  new  police  law  was  announced. 
This  law  had  been  violently  denounced  by  the 
mayor,  and  the  more  turbulent  and  dangerous 
of  the  people  openly  resisted  it.  Under  pre- 
tence of  obedience  to  the  court  of  last  resort, 
the  mayor  disbanded  his  police  on  the  eve  of 
the  national  celebration.  On  the  4th  the  usual 
license  of  a  holiday  led  to  various  disturb- 
ances, resulting  finally  in  a  serious  conflict 
known  as  the  u  dead  rabbit  riot."  The  dead 
rabbits  were  a  faction  of  the  rowdy  and  vaga- 
bond boys  and  young  men  of  the  Five  Points, 
mostly  composed  of  thieves  and  convicts.  On 
the  night  of  the  8d  they  attacked  the  police 
patrolmen  in  the  Bowery,  but  were  driven  off 
by  another  faction  known  as  Bowery  boys. 
The  next  day  an  assault  was  made  upon  the 
police  in  Jackson  street,  and  in  the  evening 
there  was  a  series  of  fights  in  the  Five  Points, 
where  even  the  women  threw  bricks,  stones, 
pots,  and  kettles  at  the  police  from  the  tops  of 
the  houses.  The  Bowery  boys  mingled  in  the 
fight  also,  and  for  hours  there  was  a  running 
contest  over  most  of  the  6th  ward.  There  was 
some  pistol  firing,  and  the  mob  got  possession 
of  a  howitzer,  but  did  not  use  it.  Order  was 
restored  by  calling  out  a  detachment  of  mili- 
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tary,  who  marched  to  and  fro  over  the  ground, 
where  they  found  piles  of  bricks  and  stones, 
ready  for  use  by  the  mob.  Some  of  the  police 
were  badly  braised,  and  one  died  from  his 
wounds ;  11  persons  in  all  lost  their  lives  through 
this  riot. — The  original  charter  of  New  York 
city  was  granted  by  James  II.  in  1686,  amended 
by  Queen  Anne  in  1708,  further  enlarged  by 
George  IL  in  1730,  confirmed  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  province  in  1782,  and  spe- 
cially affirmed  after  the  revolution  by  the  state 
legislature.  This  charter  was  of  the  most  lib- 
eral nature ;  it  made  New  York  practically  a 
free  government,  established  an  elective  coun- 
cil, and  gave  unusual  privileges  to  the  people. 
The  moat  important  property  grants  were  the 
exclusive  possession  and  control  of  the  waters 
to  low  water  mark  on  all  the  shores  opposite 
Manhattan  island,  with  the  ownership  of  the 
ferries  for  all  time,  and  the  proprietorship  of 
all  waste  and  unoccupied  lands  on  the  island. 
The  "  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty" 
were  made  a  perpetual  corporation ;  municipal 
officers  were  created ;  an  annual  election  was 
ordered,  at  which  all  freeholders  and  those 
made  freemen  by  the  act  of  the  city  might 
vote ;  full  power  was  conferred  to  make  roads, 
bridges,  and  ferries,  establish  markets,  regulate 
the  sale  of  merchandise,  make  free  citizens, 
hold  oonrts  and  administer  justice,  erect  and 
own  wharfs,  grant  licenses  for  all  manner  of 
retail  trade,  and  do  all  necessary  acts  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  mayor  was  appointed  by  the  pro- 
vincial governor  and  council  until  the  revolu- 
tion ;  by  the  state  governor  and  council  of  ap- 
pointment until  1821 ;  by  the  common  council 
until  1834  ;  and  thenceforward  by  the  people 
in  general  election.  No  direct  changes  were 
made  in  this  charter  for  100  years ;  but  much 
of  the  judicial  power  had  been  transferred  to 
regular  courts,  and  the  number  of  members  of 
the  common  council  had  increased  with  the 
growth  of  the  city.  In  1829  the  people  in 
city  convention  prepared,  and  the  legislature 
adopted,  the  amended  charter  of  1830.  It 
divided  the  common  council  into  two  boards 
of  concurrent  powers,  gave  the  mayor  a  veto, 
and  provided  against  extravagance  by  prohib- 
iting the  drawing  of  money  from  the  treasury 
except  upon  previous  specifio  appropriations. 
The  next  amendments  were  made  in  1849, 
when  the  government  was  divided  into  7 
departments,  the  head  of  each  being  elected 
by  the  people ;  the  mayor's  term  was  extend- 
ed to  two  years ;  and  further  checks  were  put 
upon  hasty  or  wasteful  expenditures  by  re- 
quiring previous  publicity  and  prohibiting 
members  of  the  common  council  from  being 
interested  in  city  work.  In  1853  the  board  of 
assistant  aldermen  was  changed  to  a  board  of 
60  councilmen,  the  term  of  aldermen  extended 
to  two  years,  and  city  works  and  property  were 
ordered  to  be  let  or  sold  by  contract  or  at  auc- 
tion; the  aldermen  were  displaced  from  the 
court  of  sessions  and  the  oyer  and  terminer 


and  the  appointment  of  policemen  (up  to  this 
time  made  practically  by  the  aldermen)  was 
confided  to  the  mayor,  city  judge,  and  recor- 
der. The  last  and  most  important  changes 
were  made  by  the  amendments  of  1857;  the 
city  was  redistricted  for  aldermen,  reducing  the 
number  from  22  to  17;  the  60  councilmen  were 
reduced  to  24;  the  aldermen  were  no  longer 
supervisors,  a  new  county  board  being  created ; 
the  mayor  and  common  council  were  entirely 
dissevered  from  the  police;  the  salaries  of 
aldermen  and  councilmen  were  abolished  (but 
have  since  been  restored),  and  their  powers 
were  materially  restricted,  particularly  in  the 
license  for  selling  liquors,  that  duty  going  to  a 
special  commission ;  the  mode  of  choosing  heads 
of  departments  was  changed  in  several  in- 
stances from  election  to  appointment  by  the 
mayor  and  aldermen;  some  departments  were 
abolished;  and  still  further  safeguards  were 
enacted  against  reckless  expense,  by  requiring  a 
nearly  unanimous  vote  to  exceed  certain  speci- 
fied appropriations,  and  making  malfeasance 
on  the  part  of  a  member  of  the  common  coun- 
cil an  indictable  offence.  But  with  all  these 
changes,  the  charter  of  1730,  known  as  the 
"  Montgomerie  charter,"  is  recognized  as  the 
fountain  head  of  city  government,  and  upon 
its  liberal  provisions  rest  the  vast  publio  and 
private  interests  of  the  municipality. 

NEW  ZEALAND  (so  called  by  its  Dutch 
discoverer  Tasman,  in  honor  of  Zealand  in  the 
Netherlands),  a  British  colony  consisting  of  8 
islands  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  called  re- 
spectively the  North  island,  the  Middle  island, 
and  the  South  or  Stewart's  island,  stretching 
from  lat.  84°  15'  to  47°  80'  S.,  and  between 
long.  166°  and  179°  E.,  and  about  1,200  m.  S.  E. 
from  Australia ;  pop.  about  120,000,  of  whom 
56,000  are  aborigines.  The  North  island  is  500 
m.  long  and  of  very  irregular  shape,  varying 
in  breadth  from  5  to  800  m.  The  Middle  island 
is  550  m.  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  110 
m.  The  South  island  is  triangular  in  shape, 
and  measures  about  30  m.  on  each  side.  The 
North  island  contains  40,000  sq.  m.,  the  Mid- 
dle island  60,000,  and  the  South  island  1,500; 
total  area,  101,500  sq.  m.  The  three  islands  in 
shape,  like  Italy,  resemble  a  boot,  the  toe  of 
which  is  toward  the  N. ;  and  they  are  nearly 
equal  in  size  to  that  peninsula,  exclusive  of  the 
islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia. — The  North 
island  is  separated  from  the  Middle  island  by 
Cook's  strait,  which  at  its  narrowest  part  is  18 
m.  wide ;  and  the  Middle  is  separated  from  the 
South  island  by  Foveaux's  strait,  which  is  15 
m.  wide.  The  coast  line  of  the  whole  group  is 
8,120  m.  in  length,  of  which  about  one  half 
belongs  to  the  North  island,  whose  shores 
abound  in  indentations.  The  best  harbors  of 
this  island  are  in  the  northern  district,  between 
North  Cape  and  Oape  Colville,  in  which  are 
found  the  magnificent  ports  of  Mongonui,  Wan- 
garei,  Auckland,  and  the  Bay  of  Islands.  South 
of  Oape  Colville,  on  the  E.  side,  for  the  space 
of  200  m.,  there  are  only  two  safe  anchorages, 
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Mercury  bay  and  Tauranga.  the  former  of  which 
does  not  admit  large  vessels.  On  the  remain- 
der of  the  E.  coast,  for  a  distance  of  400  m., 
there  is  no  safe  harbor  except  the  excellent  one 
at  Wellington  at  the  8.  end  of  the  island.  On  the 
W.  coast  of  the  North  island  the  principal  har- 
bors are  Manukua,  Kaipara,  and  Hokianga, 
which  are  spacious  and  secure,  but  obstruct- 
ed by  sand  bars  at  the  entrances:  At  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  Middle  island  are  many  ex- 
tensive sounds  and  harbors  with  deep  water; 
but  along  the  whole  of  the  E.  coast,  a  distance 
of  600  m.,  the  only  ports  areAkaroa.  Victoria, 
and  Otago.  On  the  S.  and  S.  W.  sides  of  this 
island  harbors  are  numerous  and  excellent; 
and  higher  up  on  the  W.  side  is  Jackson's  bay, 
a  safe  anchorage.  From  Jackson's  bay  north- 
ward, a  distance  of  800  m.,  the  rest  of  the  W. 
coast  of  the  Middle  island  is  open  and  exposed. 
In  the  South  island  there  are  several  safe 
harbors.  The  tide  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  group 
rises  to  the  average  height  of  8  feet,  and  on 
the  W.  coast  10  feet.— The  centre  of  the  North 
island  is  occupied  by  lofty  mountains,  which 
send  off  spurs  in  various  directions  to  the  sea 
coast,  and  are  covered  from  their  bases  nearly 
to  their  summits  with  primeval  forests.  The 
highest  mountain  of  the  central  range  is  Rua- 
pahu,  which  is  9,000  feet  high,  and  rises  into 
the  region  of  perpetual  snow ;  one  of  its  peaks, 
Tongariro,  is  an  active  volcano,  6,000  feet  high. 
At  the  8.  W.  extremity  of  the  island  is  Mt 
Egmont,  a  volcano,  8,270  feet  high ;  it  is  a  per- 
fect cone  in  shape,  and  always  capped  with 
snow.  Three  lines  of  volcanic  craters  with 
high  cones  stretch  across  the  island,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  bay  of  Plenty  on  the  N. 
coast  is  an  active  voloano  called  Wakavi  or 
White  island,  which  Is  8  m.  in  circumference 
and  860  feet  high.  The  Middle  island  is  trav- 
ersed by  a  mountain  range  which  runs  from 
the  N.  to  the  8.  W.  extremity,  and  in  some 
places  reaches  an  elevation  of  18,000  feet,  far 
beyond  the  snow  line;  its  highest  peak  is 
called  by  the  English  Mt.  Cook.  The  high- 
est portion  of  this  range  is  known  as  the 
Southern  Alps.  Toward  both  the  E.  and  W. 
coasts  this  range  is  abrupt  and  precipitous.  On 
the  E.  broad  and  fertile  plains,  and  on  the  W. 
a  narrow  strip  of  land,  lie  between  it  and  the 
sea.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  are  extensive 
table-lands.  There  are  no  volcanoes,  active  or 
extinct,  in  the  Middle  island.  The  South  island 
is  mountainous,  but  the  highest  summits  do  not 
exceed  8,000  feet  in  elevation. — The  North 
island  abounds  in  rivers  and  inlets  of  the  sea, 
which  give  easy  acoess  to  the  most  inland 
districts.  The  largest  river  is  the  Waikato, 
which  rises  in  the  Taupo  lake  near  the  centre 
of  the  island,  and  running  N.  200  m.  reaches 
the  sea  on  the  W.  coast.  Several  rivers  of 
considerable  size  flow  from  the  central  moun- 
tains of  the  Middle  island  across  the  great  east- 
ern plain  to  the  sea.  Like  all  the  rivers  of 
New  Zealand,  they  are  subject  to  great  and 
sudden  floods  from  the  melting  of  the  moun- 


tain snows.  The  interior  of  the  North  island 
abounds  in  lakes,  one  of  which,  Lake  Taupo, 
is  80  m.  long  and  20  broad;  another,  Rotoma- 
hana, is  in  parts  boiling  hot  There  are  sev- 
eral extensive  lakes  in  the  centre  of  the  Middle 
island,  one  of  which,  called  Te  Wai  Pounamu, 
is  said  to  be  of  a  green  color  and  bordered  by 
greenstone  rocks. — In  the  North  island  the  rocks 
are  primary,  metamorphic,  volcanic,  trappean, 
and  sedimentary.  The  mountains  are  chiefly 
composed  of  lower  slate  rocks,  intersected  wiih 
basaltio  veins,  scoriae,  slate,  primary  sandstone, 
and  limestone.  The  rooks  contain  sulphur, 
alum,  manganese,  obsidian,  iron,  copper,  sil- 
ver, and  gold.  In  the  limestone  districts  are 
extensive  caverns  formed  by  the  action  of 
water.  Hot  and  cold  springs,  impregnated 
with  sulphur,  iron,  and  silicious  matter,  are 
found  in  every  district.  In  the  Middle  island 
the  lower  rocks  are  clay  and  metamorphic 
schists,  intersected  by  dikes  of  greenstone,  with 
compact  and  amygdaloidal  basalt.  Granite 
has  not  been  found.  The  plains  are  composed 
of  clayey  loam,  and  beds  of  coal  and  lignite 
are  known  to  exist  Earthquakes  are  very  fre- 
quent in  New  Zealand.  At  Nelson  55  shocks 
were  registered  between  1848  and  1854,  and 
at  Wellington  there  were  24  shocks  in  1846. 
Cook's  strait  is  the  centre  of  the  earthquake 
region.  The  shocks  are  not  violent,  and  with 
slightly  built  houses  are  not  much  dreaded. 
Throughout  the  group  there  appears  to  be 
a  gradual  rising  of  the  land,  so  that  in  Cook's 
strait  rocks  have  appeared  where  none  were 
visible  when  the  country  was  first  discovered, 
and  at  Port  Nicholson  the  land  has  risen  5  feet 
since  1848.  u  New  Zealand,"  says  Dr.  Thom- 
son, "is  an  admirable  geological  school ;  there 
travellers  may  see  the  form  of  Vesuvius,  the 
dome-shaped  summits  of  Auvergne,  the  ele- 
vated craters  of  the  Caracas,  and  the  geysers 
of  Iceland.  Taupo,  Tongariro,  Rotomahana, 
Rotorua,  and  White  island  are  almost  unri- 
valled geological  curiosities.  Above  the  en- 
tombed village  of  Te  Rapa,  on  the  border  of 
the  Taupo  lake,  basaltio  rocks  may  be  seen  in 
the  process  of  conversion  into  soft  clay  by 
heat  and  chemical  action ;  where  the  Tonga- 
riro river  falls  into  the  lake,  travellers  may 
observe  how  rapidly  pumice  stone  and  other 
deposits  are  lessening  the  size  of  this  inland 
sea.  Grand  and  beautiful  geysers,  ejecting 
water  2°  above  the  boiling  point  of  pure  water, 
and  holding  various  silicates  in  solution,  arc 
found  around  the  lakes  of  Rotomahana  and 
Rotorua.  This  water  on  cooling  incrusts  every 
substance  it  comes  in  contact  with,  and  birds 
thrown  into  it  are  brought  out  like  pieces  of 
flint." — The  flora  of  New  Zealand  is  as  remark- 
able as  its  geology.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
comparatively  large  number  of  trees  and  ferns, 
the  pauoity  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  al- 
most total  want  of  annuals.  There  are  120 
species  of  indigenous  trees,  and  more  than 
2,000  species  of  plants  have  already  been  dis- 
covered of  which  507speciesof  flowering  plants 
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are  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  eonifera  are 
the  most  conspicuous  natural  order,  although 
with  comparatively  few  species.  Almost  all 
the  trees  of  New  Zealand  are  evergreens, 
and  the  change  of  seasons  consequently  makes 
little  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  forests. 
The  mo9t  remarkable  tree  is  the  kauri  pine, 
which  is  found  only  in  the  N.  part  of  the  North 
island.  It  grows  to  great  size,  often  to  a  cir- 
cumference of  40  feet,  and  rising  to  the  height 
of  90  feet  without  a  branch.  From  the  lignt- 
ness  and  toughness  of  the  stem  it  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  masts,  for  which  it  is  in  great  demand. 
It  produces  a  gum  which  has  been  sold  in  Eng- 
land for  (400  a  ton ;  but  the  fresh  gum  is  worth- 
less, and  only  that  is  of  value  which  is  found 
buried  in  the  earth  on  the  site  of  ancient  for- 
ests. The  totara  pine  equals  the  kauri  in  size 
and  commercial  value ;  and  the  puririy  a  tree 
of  the  same  botanical  order  as  the  teak,  rivals 
the  English  oak  in  hardness,  and  has  a  girth 
of  20  feet.  One  palm  tree,  the  areea  aapidOy 
grows  in  New  Zealand.  The  abundant  fern 
roots  of  the  country  formerly  supplied  the 
aborigines  with  food,  as  did  also  the  tender 
shoots  of  the  palm.  From  the  poisonous  tutu 
berries  they  expressed  a  wholesome  and  re- 
freshing drink.  The  trunks  of  the  kauri  and 
totara  pines  served  for  canoes,  and  the  tough 
ti  tree  furnished  paddles  and  spears.  But  the 
main  reliance  of  the  natives  was  on  the  flax 
plant,  which  was  used  for  building  and  thatch- 
ing huts,  and  of  which  they  made  sails,  nets, 
fishing  tackle,  plates,  ropes,  baskets,  medicine, 
and  the  chief  part  of  their  clothing. — Thirteen 
species  of  sea  mammalia  are  found  on  the  coasts, 
viz.,  8  whales,  2  dolphins,  and  8  seals.  Dogs 
and  rats  were  the  only  native  quadrupeds  when 
the  islands  were  first  visited  by  Europeans. 
The  native  rats  have  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Norway  rat,  introduced  by  the  English 
settlers ;  and  the  native  dogs,  which  were  for- 
merly used  for  food,  are  now  extinct,  no  care 
having  been  taken  to  preserve  them  after  the 
introduction  of  the  pig,  which  took  their  place 
on  the  tables  of  the  natives.  New  Zealand 
has  83  species  of  birds,  most  of  which  have 
plumage  of  dull  colors.  Of  the  falcon  family 
there  are  two  species,  one  called  kahu,  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon ;  the  other,  called  kare- 
waretoa^  is  an  active  and  daring  sparrow  hawk. 
There  is  only  one  species  of  owl,  which  the 
natives  call  kou-kou  or  ru-ru,  while  the  settlers 
call  it  u  more  pork,"  because  its  cry  resembles 
those  words.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  birds 
among  the  natives  is  the  huia,  which  has  the 
color  and  is  about  the  size  of  the  blackbird. 
It  has  4  long  tail  feathers  tipped  with  white, 
which  are  worn  by  the  natives  as  ornaments 
for  the  head.  The  tut,  a  dark-colored  bird  of 
the  honey-sucker  family,  is  called  the  parson 
by  the  Europeans  from  two  snow-white  feathers 
which  hang  under  the  chin  like  a  clergyman's 
bands;  it  is  also  called  the  mocking  bird  from 
its  powers  of  imitation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
common  birds  in  the  country.  Another  honey- 
yol.  xn. — 19 


sucker,  called  kokoromaka  by  the  natives  and 
bell  bird  by  the  settlers,  is  about  the  size  of  a 
sparrow,  with  a  long  beak,  and  is  a  famous 
songster.  There  is  one  species  of  crow,  a  small, 
timid,  and  thievish  bird.  The  parrot  family  is 
abundant,  and  has  5  species,  8  of  which  are 
small  green  birds  with  different  colored  heads. 
The  kaka  is  a  large  brown  parrot,  great  num- 
bers of  which  assemble  at  sunrise  and  sunset 
on  berry-bearing  trees,  uttering  discordant 
screams,  which  among  the  natives  serve  as 
signals  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  day's 
labor.  "  The  kaka  has  cried  "  is  synonymous 
with  u  The  cock  has  crowed,"  or  "  It  is  time 
to  get  up."  The  kakapo,  or  night  parrot,  is  a 
very  remarkable  species,  about  the  size  of  a 
common  fowl.  -  There  is  one  species  of  pigeon, 
a  large,  stupid  bird,  very  numerous  and  much 
used  for  food.  The  most  peculiar  birds  of  New 
Zealand  are  8  species  of  the  struthionidm  or 
runner  family,  whioh  are  called  kiwis  by  the 
natives  and  apteryx  by  naturalists,  the  largest 
being  about  the  size  of  a  turkey,  and  the  small- 
est 18  inches  long.  These  wingless  and  tailless 
birds  are  nocturnal  and  burrowing  in  their 
habits,  and  have  hair-like  feathers  and  long 
beaks  for  searching  out  worms  in  mud  and 
water.  Allied  to  these  strange  creatures  was 
the  gigantic  dinornis,  now  probably  extinct, 
which  reached  the  height  of  14  or  16  feet. 
(See  Dinornis.)  The  natives  called  these  mon- 
sters moos,  and  from  their  traditionary  descrip- 
tions the  bird  seems  to  have  resembled  in 
shape  and  appearance  a  Cochin  China  fowl. 
It  is  thought  by  some  of  the  settlers  that  spe- 
cimens of  these  birds  yet  live  in  the  interior  of 
the  Middle  island,  though  none  have  been  seen 
since  1650.  There  are  no  serpents  in  New 
Zealand,  and  toads  and  frogs  were  unknown 
to  the  natives,  though  since  1852  a  few  small 
specimens  have  been  found  by  the  English  set- 
tlers. Six  species  of  small  and  harmless  lizards 
have  been  found,  and  are  held  in  terror  by  the 
natives  from  a  superstitious  feeling  that  the 
spirits  of  their  ancestors  inhabit  them.  The 
bravest  warrior,  it  is  said,  will  tremble  at  the 
mention  of  their  name,  which  is  in  the  native 
tongue  ngarara.  More  than  100  species  of  fish 
are  found  on  the  coasts,  of  which  the  largest 
peculiar  to  the  islands  is  the  hapuku*  which  is 
often  caught  exceeding  100  lbs.  in  weight.  In 
the  rivers  and  lakes  eels  are  found  weighing 
50  lbs.,  and  the  lakes  abound  with  inanga,  a 
small,  delicate  fish,  resembling  the  English 
whitebait.  About  100  species  of  insects  have 
been  found,  of  which  one  half  belong  to  the 
order  coleoptera.  Mosquitoes  and  sand  fiies 
are  plentiful  and  troublesome  in  the  North  isl- 
and in  summer*  Spiders  are  numerous,  and 
two  species  are  said  to  be  poisonous. — The  cli- 
mate of  New  Zealand  is  universally  described 
by  those  familiar  with  it  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  con- 
stitution and  habits  of  the  English  race.  The 
summer  is  longer  and  somewhat  warmer  than 
that  of  England,  and  the  other  seasons  much 
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milder,  with  many  more  fine  days.  The  worst 
feature  of  the  climate  is  the  high  winds  which 
prevail  in  some  districts,  though  in  many  parts 
the  atmosphere  is  peculiarly  serene.  The  coast 
climate  is  the  most  changeable  and  the  most 
temperate  in  the  world,  the  heat  varying  from 
40°  to  70°,  and  occasionally  touching  both  ex- 
tremes in  24  hours.  The  mean  annual  temper- 
ature of  the  North  island  is  57°,  and  that  of 
the  Middle  island  52°.  January  and  February 
are  the  warmest  months  of  the  year,  and  June 
and  July  the  coldest.  Snow  seldom  lies  on 
the  ground  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ice  is 
only  occasionally  seen  in  winter.  There  are 
neither  wet  nor  dry  seasons.  A  fortnight  sel- 
dom passes  without  rain,  and  rain  rarely  con- 
tinues for  8  successive  days.  The  atmosphere 
is  more  moist  than  that  of  England,  and  fogs 
are  frequent  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
group.  There  is  not  only  sufficient  sunshine, 
however,  to  ripen  every  English  fruit,  but  figs, 
peaches,  grapes,  nectarines,  melons,  and  maize 
thrive  well  in  the  open  air.  Spring  begins  in 
September,  summer  in  December,  autumn  in 
April,  and  winter  in  June.  The  summer  morn- 
ings are  always  cool  and  exhilarating,  and  the 
summer  nights  often  singularly  beautiful  and 
mild.  It  is  said  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  can 
work  and  expose  themselves  to  the  climate  of 
New  Zealand  without  injury  during  more  days 
in  the  year  and  for  more  hours  in  the  day  than 
in  any  other  country.  Dr.  Thomson  says 
that  the  remarkable  salubrity  of  the  climate 
"  probably  arises  from  the  evenness  of  the  tem- 
perature at  all  seasons,  the  constant  agitation 
the  wind  produces  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  circumstance  that  from  whatever  quarter 
the  wind  blows,  it  passes  over  a  wide  expanse 
of  ocean;  in  addition  to  which  the  country 
contains  few  physical  sources  of  disease." — 
New  Zealand  is  inhabited  by  British  settlers, 
and  by  an  aboriginal  race  who  call  themselves 
the  Maori,  and  who  belong  to  the  Malay  divi- 
sion of  mankind,  and  specifically  to  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  is  found  in  the  Sandwich, 
Navigators',  Marquesas,  and  Society  islands. 
They  are  a  tall,  stout  people,  the  average 
height  of  the  men  being  5  feet  6£  inches,  and 
their  average  weight  140  lbs.  Their  shape  is 
peculiar,  their  bodies  and  arms  being  longer 
and  their  legs  shorter  than  those  of  English- 
men of  the  same  stature.  The  New  Zealander's 
hair  is  generally  coarse  and  black,  though 
sometimes  it  is  seen  of  a  rusty  red  tinge.  He 
has  good  teeth,  a  short  and  broad  nose,  large, 
dark  brown  eyes,  large  mouth,  long  upper  lip, 
a  broad  face,  a  high,  narrow,  and  retreating 
forehead,  and  a  skin  of  an  olive  brown  color, 
which  in  some  is  so  fair  that  blushes  can  be 
seen,  while  in  a  few  the  skin  is  dark  almost  to 
blackness.  The  countenances  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers  are  singularly  grave  and  thoughtful,  and 
do  not  often  betray  the  emotions  of  the  mind. 
The  women  are  not  so  handsome  as  the  men, 
though  when  young  they  are  graceful  and 
pleasing,  with  mild  eyes,  soft,  sweet,  pathetio 


voices,  and  great  ease  of  manner.    In  that  pe- 
culiar disfigurement  of  the  human  body  known 
as  tattooing  the  New  Zealanders  have  outstrip- 
ped all  other  people.    Tattooing  on  the  face 
they  term  moko,  and  on  the  body  whakairo,  the 
term  tattoo,  though  of  Polynesian  origin,  being 
unknown  in  their  dialect.    The  male  New  Zea- 
landers tattoo  their  faces,  hips,  and  thighs ;  and 
the  women  tattoo  their  lips,  chins,  and  eye- 
lids, and  occasionally  draw  a  few  lines  on  their 
bodies.    The  figures  of  the  tattoo  are  alike 
among  persons  of  the  same  tribe.     The  pig- 
ment used  is  charcoal  made  from  kauri  gum 
and  from  other  vegetable  substances.    Under 
the  skin  the  charcoal  looks  blue,  and  grows 
less  dark  in  the  course  of  years.    The  origin 
of  tattooing  seems  to  have  been  a  desire  to  look 
fierce  in  battle ;  but  since  the  introduction  of 
firearms,  by  which  fighting  is  carried  on  at  a 
distance,  this  motive  has  ceased  to  operate,  and 
tattooing  is  going  out  of  fashion,  though  it  is 
sometimes  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  concealing 
the  advance  of  years,  for  it  makes  the  old  look 
young.    The  heads  of  tfre  New  Zealanders  are 
on  an  average  smaller  than  those  of  Europeans, 
and  their  intellectual  faculties  inferior  in  the 
qualities  that  derive  their  cultivation  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  past  and  of  the  wisdom  of 
others.    They  are  deficient  in  reason  and  judg- 
ment, have  little  imagination,  and  are  seldom 
capable  of  generalizing.    They,  however,  pos- 
sess strong  memories  and  quick  perceptions, 
such  as  are  commonly  acquired  by  perpetual 
activity  of  the  external  organs  of  sense.    Then- 
fables,  traditions,  and  songs  show  a  good  deal 
of  wit  and  humor,  qualities  which  are  also 
often  displayed  in  their  conversation.    They 
are  fond  of  simple  and  noisy  music,  and  have 
an  accurate  perception  of  musical  time.    They 
comprehend  pictures  with  difficulty,  and  do 
not  understand  the  blending  of  colors ;  their 
language  has  no  word  for  blue.    In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  they  have  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren and  the  passions  of  men.    In  character 
they  are  vain,  proud,  arrogant,  and  revenge- 
ful, hospitable  to  strangers,  but  not  generally 
benevolent,  affectionate  to  their  friends  and 
kindred,  honest  and  observant  of  their  promises. 
They  are  cheerful  in  disposition,  and  consider 
it  disgraceful  to  give  way  to  anger.    In  their 
habits  they  are  dirty  and  indolent,  but  are  less 
addioted  to  intoxication  than  most  savages. 
When  found  by  the  Europeans  they  were  di- 
vided into  18  nations,  which  were  again  sub- 
divided into  a  number  of  tribes.    Each  tribe 
acknowledged  a  chief  as  its  head,  who  in  his 
turn  regarded  the  chief  of  the  nation  as  his 
lord.    Each  nation  was. divided  into  6  classes: 
the  articiy  or  principal  chief,  who  was  also 
hiffh  priest ;  the  tanay  or  family  of  the  princi- 
pal chief;  the  rangatira,  or  inferior  chiefs ;  the 
tutua,  or  middle  classes;  the  ware,  or  lower 
classes;  and  the  taurakareka,  or  slaves.    The 
succession  of  chiefs  was  hereditary,  and  they 
had  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
but  could  do  little  without  the  sanction  of  the 
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majority  of  the  people.  The  peculiar  institu- 
tion of  the  tapu  or  taboo,  with  its  superstitious 
observances,  by  which  certain  things  or  per- 
sons were  made  sacred  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  was  of  much  political  value,  and  was 
freely  used  in  governing  and  restraining  the 
common  people.  The  New  Zealanders  wor- 
shipped various  gods,  apparently  personifica- 
tions of  natural  objects  and  powers,  to  whom 
they  addressed  prayers  and  offered  sacrifices. 
Their  gods  were  spiritual  and  invisible,  and 
they  paid  no  worship  to  idols.  Many  of  the 
gods  were  deified  men,  ancestral  chiefe  of  the 
tribe  or  nation  by  whom  they  were  worshipped. 
They  believed  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  and 
that  there  was  an  immortal  spirit  within  their 
bodies.  There  were  two  distinct  abodes  for 
departed  spirits,  neither  of  which  was  a  place 
of  punishment,  evil  deeds  being  punished  not 
in  the  next  world  but  in  this,  by  sickness  and 
other  personal  misfortunes.  They  had  no  idea 
at  all  'of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Their 
priests  were  supposed  to  be  in  communication 
with  the  gods,  and  to  express  their  wishes  and 
commands.  Sorcerers  were  thought  to  possess 
great  powers,  and  were  held  in  peculiar  dread. 
The  moral  code  was  adapted  to  various  social 
conditions  and  circumstances.  Among  chiefs 
courage,  liberality,  command  of  temper,  endur- 
ance of  torture  without  complaint,  revenge  of 
injuries,  and  abstinence  from  insult  to  others, 
were  regarded  as  virtues ;  obedience  to  their 
masters  and  respect  for  the  taboo  were  the 
peculiar  virtues  of  slaves ;  among  married  wo- 
men fidelity  to  their  husbands  constituted  vir- 
tue. A  ceremony  called  iriiri  or  rohi  was  per- 
formed by  the  priests  upon  infants  before  they 
were  a  month  old,  and  consisted  of  a  species  of 
baptism,  sometimes  by  sprinkling,  sometimes 
by  immersion  in  a  stream.  When  first  visited 
by  Europeans,  the  New  Zealanders  lived  in 
fortified  villages  called  pahs,  which  were  built 
on  peninsulas  or  on  the  tops  of  steep  hills. 
Since  the  general  introduction  among  them  bf 
Christianity,  these  forts  have  been  abandoned, 
except  a  few  that  are  conveniently  situated, 
and  the  natives  live  in  unguarded  villages  and 
farm  houses.  The  different  nations  were  al- 
most constantly  at  war  with  each  other,  and 
civil  wars  between  the  tribes  of  a  nation  were 
not  uncommon.  These  contests  were  carried 
on  with  ferocious  barbarity;  the  defeated  tribe 
was  reduced  to  slavery,  or  killed  and  eaten, 
cannibalism  being  universal.  Quarrels  about 
land  and  about  women  were  the  usual  causes 
of  strife,  but  wars  were  not  entered  upon  with- 
out a  good  deal  of  deliberation  and  attempts 
at  conciliation  and  mediation.  During  war  sea 
fights  occasionally  took  place  between  fleets 
of  canoes,  these  vessels  for  military  purposes 
being  made  80  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  4 
feet  deep,  and  propelled  by  50  paddles  on  each 
nde.  The  weapons  used  in  war  before  the 
introduction  of  firearms  were  slings,  javelins, 
long  spears  made  of  pine,  hardened  by  fire  and 
sharp  at  both  ends,  and  clubs  and  tomahawks 


of  greenstone  or  other  hard  stones.  Bows 
and  arrows  they  were  acquainted  with,  but  did 
not  use  in  war.  Of  late  years  these  weapons 
have  all  been  laid  aside,  and  firearms  adopted. 
Wars  among  the  aborigines  in  fact  have  nearly 
ceased,  the  cessation  of  slavery  and  of  cannibal- 
ism having  removed  many  of  the  inducements 
to  strife.  The  last  known  instance  of  cannibal- 
ism  was  in  1848,  and  slavery  has  quietly  died 
out  under  the  influence  of  Christianity  and  the 
British  government.  Marriage  among  the  New 
Zealanders  was  not  connected  with  any  reli- 
gious ceremonies.  Before  marriage  girls  not 
betrothed  in  infancy  were  permitted  to  indulge 
in  promiscuous  intercourse  if  they  pleased,  and 
the  more  lovers  they  had  the  more  valuable 
were  they  reckoned.  Married  women,  how- 
ever, were  kept  under  strict  restraint;  and  infi- 
delity was  punished  severely,  often  with  death. 
Polygamy  was  permitted,  and  men  could  di- 
vorce their  wives  simply  by  turning  them  out 
of  doors.  Since  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity a  great  change  has  taken  place  among 
the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand*  They  are  now 
generally  clothed  like  civilized  men,  and  pos- 
sess fiocks,  herds,  furniture,  houses,  and  culti- 
vated lands.  One  half  of  the  adult  natives  can 
read  and  write,  and  two  thirds  of  them  belong 
to  Christian  churches.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  from  various  causes,  especially 
from  the  introduction  of  new  diseases,  tie  New 
Zealanders  have  been  diminishing  in  numbers 
for  the  last  80  years.  The  aboriginal  popula- 
tion, formerly  computed  at  100,000,.  was  found 
by  an  enumeration  in  1858  to  be  little  more 
than  half  that  number. — The  language  of  the 
New  Zealanders  is  a  dialect  of  the  Polynesian 
tongue  generally  spoken  by  the  brown  races  of 
the  Pacific  islands,  and  was  derived  originally 
from  the  Malay.  The  alphabet,  as  it  has  been 
reduced  to  writing  by  the  English  mission- 
aries, consists  of  14  letters:  A,  E,  H,  I,  X,  M, 
N,  O,  P,  R,  T,  U,  W,  Ng.  The  language  is 
characterized  by  the  simplicity  of  its  gramma- 
tical forms,  and  the  absence  of  distinctions  in 
gender ;  declension  and  conjugation  are  effect- 
ed as  in  English  by  particles,  and  superlatives 
are  made  by  reduplication.  Among  the  priests 
a  sacred  language  was  in  use,  unintelligible  to 
the  common  people,  and  containing  many  San- 
scrit words.  It  is  now  nearly  extinct.  A  con- 
siderable body  of  literature  was  preserved  by 
tradition  in  the  shape  of  fables,  stories,  prov- 
erbs, songs,  and  laments  for  the  dead.  Their 
poetry  is  mostly  lyrical,  and  none  of  it  is  epic 
or  dramatic.  Each  sentence  is  metrically  ar- 
ranged, but  rhyme  is  not  used.  The  prose 
stories  are  of  great  length,  some  of  them  re- 
quiring successive  days  for  their  narration. 
In  style  and  spirit  they  resemble  children's 
tales.  Several  collections  of  this  literature  have 
been  made  by  Englishmen,  among  them  Ko 
nga  moteaiea  me  nga  Hakirara  Onga  Maori, 
"  Poems,  Traditions,  and  Chaunts  of  the  Mao- 
ries,"  by  Sir  George  Grey,  K.O.B.  (Wellington, 
1858). — The  British  colonists  have  aividedNew 
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Zealand  into  7  provinces,  of  which  4  (Auckland, 
Taranaki,  Wellington,  and  Hawke's  Bay)  are  in 
the  North  island,  and  8  (Nelson,  Canterbury,  and 
Otago)  in  the  Middle  island,  the  South  island 
being  also  included  in  the  province  of  Otago. 
The  chief  town  and  capital  of  Auckland,  the 
most  northerly  province,  is  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  which  occupies  a  fine  commercial  posi- 
tion on  a  narrow  isthmus  between  two  deep 
gulfs,  and  is  well  built,  with  a  population  of 
10,000.  It  has  2  semi-weekly  and  2  weekly 
newspapers.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  not 
only  for  its  provinoe  but  for  the  whole  of  New 
Zealand.  The  Bay  of  Islands,  a  small  settlement 
on  a  fine  harbor  50  or  60  m.  N.  of  Auckland, 
is  much  resorted  to  by  American  whalers,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  U.  8.  consulate.  The  capital 
of  Taranaki  is  New  Plymouth,  on  the  W.  coast 
near  Mt.  Egmont,  in  a  region  remarkable  for 
salubrity,  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  In  1859  the  population 
was  about  8,000.  The  capital  of  Wellington 
is  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  a  beautiful  bay 
opening  into  Cook's  strait,  and  surrounded  by 
scenery  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
the  bay  of  Naples;  it  is  subject  to  frequent 
earthquakes;  pop.  in  1859,  8,000.  Napier,  a 
small  village  on  the  S.  E.  coast,  is  the  seat  of 
government  for  the  province  of  Hawke's  Bay. 
Nelson,  the  capital  of  the  provinoe  of  the  same 
name,  is  on  Blind  bay  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
Middle  island.  It  enjoys  a  more  equable, 
serene,  and  dry  climate  than  any  other  part  of 
New  Zealand,  and  has  a  population  of  10,000 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  capital  of  Can- 
terbury is  Christchurch,  on  the  small  river 
Avon  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island ;  pop.  8,000. 
Dunedin  on  the  S.  E.  coast  is  the  capital  of 
Otago,  the  most  southern  province;  pop. 
2,000.  The  colonists  of  New  Zealand  have 
been  mostly  of  a  class  much  superior  in  educa- 
tion, wealth,  and  social  position  to  those  of  any 
other  English  colony.  The  imperial  parlia- 
ment in  1852  sanctioned  a  constitution  for  New 
Zealand,  of  which  the  main  provisions  are  as 
follows.  The  7  provinces  possess  distinct  gov- 
ernments, consisting  of  a  superintendent  and 
provincial  council  elected  for  4  years  by  a  suf- 
frage nearly  universal.  The  government  of 
the  whole  colony  is  vested  in  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  in  a  general  assem- 
bly consisting  of  a  legislative  council  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  the  latter  having  86 
members  elected  for  5  years,  and  the  former 
15  members  nominated  for  life  by  the  governor. 
Both  in  the  general  and  provincial  administra- 
tions the  principle  of  responsible  government 
is  carried  out,  and  legislative  majorities,  as  in 
England,  create  and  turn  out  cabinets.  The 
colonists  of  New  Zealand  are  mostly  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  their  exports  consist  of  po- 
tatoes and  other  provisions  and  timber  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  of  wool,  tallow,  spars,  flax,  gums, 
and  copper  ore  to  England.  The  value  of  the 
exports  in  1857  was  £869,894,  and  of  the  im- 
ports £992,994.    The  revenue  in   1857  was 


£248,257,  and  the  total  < 
eminent  £890,957.  The  British  troops  in  the 
same  year  numbered  about  1,800  men.  The  in- 
tercourse with  the  United  States  is  confined  to 
the  visits  of  a  few  whalers,  mostly  to  the  Bay  of 
Islands.  Education  has  been  liberally  provided 
for,  chiefly  by  the  church  organizations  of  the 
colony,  and  there  are  good  schools  in  all  the 
towns.  In  1851  the  number  of  persons  belong- 
ing to  Protestant  denominations  was  22,678,  of 
whom  14,179  were  of  the  church  of  England; 
and  there  were  8,478  Roman  Catholics  and  65 
Jews.  There  are  church  of  England  bishops  it 
Auckland,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Whaiapo,  and 
Christchurch,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  it 
Wellington.  In  1858  there  were  15  newspa- 
pers published  in  the  colony,  one  of  then  in 
the  native  language,  4  semi-weekly,  and  the 
rest  weekly. — The  Maori,  or  aborigines  of  Nev 
Zealand,  according  to  their  own  traditions,  came 
originally  from  a  place  called  Hawaiki,  which 
the  most  recent  investigators  suppose  to  have 
been  Savaii  in  the  Navigators1  islands.  Their 
traditions  still  speak  of  Raratonga,  Parima, 
and  Manono,  well  known  islands  of  that  region 
In  consequence  of  civil  war  their  ancestors  to 
the  number  of  800  emigrated  from  Hawaiki  in 
20  large  canoes  about  A.  D.  1400,  and  afters 
voyage  of  8,000  miles  reached  New  Zealand. 
which  they  found  uninhabited.  The  discovery 
of  New  Zealand  by  Europeans  is  claimed  hy 
the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Dutch.  It  u  as- 
serted that  Binot  Paulmier  de  Gonneville,  I 
French  navigator,  visited  the  country  in  1504, 
and  that  Juan  Fernandez  reached  it  from  the 
W.  coast  of  South  America  in  1576;  but  these 
visits  are  of  doubtful  occurrence.  The  Dutch 
navigator  Tasman,  with  two  ships  from  Bata- 
via,  anchored  (Sept.  18,1642)  in  a  bay  in  the 
Middle  island,  next  to  that  in  which  the  town 
of  Nelson  now  stands.  He  had  an  encounter 
with  the  natives,  in  which  he  lost  4  men,  and 
departed  without  having  landed,  calling  the 
place  Massacre  bay,  and  naming  the  country 
New  Zealand.  A  century  later  Capt  Cook, 
during  his  voyage  to  the  southern  hemisphere 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  landed  at  Tn- 
ranga  in  the  province  of  Auckland  in  1769,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  for  the  crow* 
of  England.  Three  years  later  a  French  navi- 
gator, Marion  du  Fresne,  arrived  with  two 
ships  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  after  a  monthj 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives  offended 
them  by  violating  the  taboo  and  putting  some 
of  their  chiefs  in  irons,  and  was  accordingly 
attacked  and  killed  with  25  of  his  men.  Capt 
Oook  subsequently  visited  New  Zealand  4  time*, 
and  introduced  pigs,  potatoes,  and  other  useful 
animals  and  vegetables.  A  few  years  later 
English  and  American  whalers  began  to  fre- 
quent the  coast,  and  a  number  of  runaway 
sailors  took  up  their  abode  among  the  peopw 
and  married  native  women.  European  visitors 
were  generally  treated  with  kindness,  thong 
in  1809,  the  captain  of  the  English  ship  Wj 
having  flogged  and  otherwise  ill-treated  a  chief 
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at  Wangaroa,  his  tribe  in  revenge  massacred 
the  crew  and  passengers  of  the  ship  to  the 
number  of  70.  In  1820  Honga  Hika,  the  most 
distinguished  of  New  Zealand  chiefs,  visited 
England,  where  he  was  received  with  attention 
by  George  IV.  and  loaded  with  presents,  with 
which  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  where 
he  speedily  introduced  among  his  people  the 
elements  of  civilization  and  Christianity ;  for 
though  he  did  not  become  a  Christian  himself, 
he  intrusted  his  children  to  be  educated  by  the 
missionaries,  who  had  first  visited  New  Zealand 
in  1814,  under  the  lead  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Marsden,  and  whom  he  always  protected  and 
encouraged.  In  1883  the  British  government 
appointed  a  resident  at  New  Zealand,  and  in 
1888  Oapt  Hobson  was  sent  to  the  islands  as 
lieutenant-governor,  the  European  population 
at  that  time  exceeding  1,000  persons,  and  the 
number  of  vessels,  chiefly  whalers,  entering  the 
Bay  of  Islands  in  that  year  amounting  to  180. 
The  number  of  converts  made  by  the  mission- 
aries was  at  this  time  about  4,000.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  New  Zealand  company  was 
chartered  in  England  with  a  capital  of  £500,- 
000,  the  earl  of  Durham,  Francis  Baring,  and 
other  eminent  statesmen  and  merchants  being 
at  its  head;  and  systematic  colonization  was 
commenced  by  a  settlement  at  Port  Nicholson 
on  Cook's  strait.  In  1844  a  serious  war  broke 
out  with  the  natives,  in  which  the  town  of 
Kororareka,  an  English  settlement,  was  destroy- 
ed, and  the  English  troops  repeatedly  defeated. 
Peace  was  restored  in  1848,  and  shortly  after- 
ward a  severe  earthquake  shook  a  large  portion 
of  New  Zealand,  doing  much  damage  and  caus- 
ing great  alarm.  In  1850  Canterbury  province 
was  settled  on  church  of  England  and  aristo- 
cratic principles,  a  bishop,  priests,  lords,  baron- 
ets, and  gentlemen  of  all  the  professions  being 
among  the  early  settlers.  Two  years  before 
the  province  of  Otago  had  been  settled  exclu- 
sively by  members  of  the  Free  church  of  Scot- 
land. These  colonies  are  however  now  com- 
posed of  persons  of  every  variety  of  Christian 
faith.  In  1855  a  second  war  with  the  natives 
broke  out  in  Taranaki  province,  about  land 
claims,  which  ended  in  1857.  In  the  present 
year  (1860)  a  third  war  originating  from  the 
same  cause  exists  in  the  same  province. — See 
"The  Story  of  New  Zealand,"  by  Arthur  S. 
Thomson,  M.D.  (2  vols.,  London,  1859). 

NEWARK,  a  city  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
capital  of  Essex  co.,  situated  on  the  W.  bank 
of  Passaic  river,  about  9  m.  "W.  from  New  York, 
and  49  m.  N.  E.  from  Trenton,  the  capital  of 
the  state,  in  lat.  40°  44'  N.,  long.  74°  10'  W.; 
pop.  in  1810,  6,000;  in  1880,  10,995;  in  1840, 
17,290;  in  1850,  88,894;  in  1860, 72,179.  The 
area  of  the  town  proper  embraces  between  4 
and  5  sq.  m.,  although  the  corporate  limits 
comprise  much  more  territory.  The  main 
street,  called  Broad  street,  is  a  very  spacious 
and  handsome  avenue,  182  feet  wide  and  2J 
miles  long,  shaded  with  majestic  elms,  adorned 
with  numerous  tasteful  edifices,  and  skirting 


in  its  course  three  parks.  The  central  park, 
which  the  settlers  laid  out  for  a  u  training 
place,"  is  completely  embowered  with  tower- 
ing elms,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  mansions 
of  many  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants.  The 
other  streets  of  the  town  are  generally  wide 
and  airy.  The  city  has  largely  extended  itself 
in  every  direction  within  the  last  25  years. 
That  portion  through  whioh  the  New  Jersey 
railroad  now  passes  was  a  swampy  uninhabit- 
able marsh  when  the  road  was  laid  out  in  1882 ; 
but  it  is  now  the  seat  of  numerous  manufac- 
turing establishments.  Beside  the  churches, 
the  most  noteworthy  structures  are  the  custom 
house  and  post  office,  erected  by  the  general 
government,  the  mutual  benefit  life  insurance 
building,  the  Newark  banking  company,  savings 
institution,  and  mechanics1  bank,  all  of  freestone 
of  elaborate  workmanship.  The  oity  is  supplied 
with  water  collected  from  a  large  number  of 
springs  on  the  neighboring  high  grounds  into 
a  reservoir,  and  thence  distributed  by  pipes. 
It  is  also  supplied  with  gas,  and  has  a  system 
of  sewerage.  There  are  several  cemeteries  in 
the  vicinity,  the  oldest  of  which  is  Mount 
Pleasant  cemetery.  It  occupies  40  acres  of 
land  about  2  m.  N.  of  the  city,  extending  from 
the  rolling  bank  of  the  Passaic  to  the  Belleville 
road,  and  it  is  elegantly  laid  out  in  winding  ave- 
nues thickly  shaded  by  ornamental  trees  and 
flowering  shrubbery.  The  number  of  churches 
is  58,  of  which  5  are  Baptist,  6  Episcopal,  12 
German  of  various  denominations,  12  Method- 
ist, 14  Presbyterian,  8  Reformed  Dutch,  4  Ro- 
man Catholio,  and  2  Universalist.  The  oldest 
edifice  is  the  first  Presbyterian  church,  which 
was  opened  in  1791 ;  the  2d  church  was  erected 
in  1808,  the  8d  in  1824,  and  the  4th  in  1881. 
In  1801  the  first  Baptist  society  was  constituted, 
in  1806  the  first  Methodist,  in  1884  the  first 
Reformed  Dutch,  and  in  1824  the  first  Roman 
Catholic.  Newark  has  since  become  the  see 
of  a  Roman  Catholio  bishop.  The  public 
school  system  has  been  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  excellence,  and  affords  the  means 
of  a  liberal  education  to  all  the  children  of 
the  city,  free  of  expense.  Evening  schools  are 
also  provided  for  adults.  The  board  of  edu- 
cation is  composed  of  two  commissioners  from 
each  ward,  chosen  by  the  people,  and  they 
appoint  a  general  superintendent  of  schools. 
There  is  a  high  school,  comprising  a  male  and 
a  female  department,  the  pupils  of  which  are 
admitted  on  account  of  superior  proficiency  in 
the  lower  schools,  of  Which  there  are  about  40. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  1859 
was  9,588.  The  expense  of  the  system  was 
about  $64,000,  of  which  the  city  raised  by  tax 
$58,000,  the  remainder  being  received  from  the 
state  fund,  and  the  interest  on  bequests.  The 
cost  of  tuition  averages  $7.22  for  each  scholar; 
and  the  average  pay  of  teachers  is  $858.76  per 
annum. — The  municipal  government  is  lodged 
in  the  mayor  and  common  council,  with  inde- 
pendent boards  of  education,  excise,  streets, 
and  aqueduct,  all  elected  by  the  people.    The 
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mayor  holds  his  offioe  for  2  years.    The  dty  is 
divided  into  12  wards,  each  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  common  council  by  2  aldermen, 
who  hold  their  offices  for  2  years.    The  fire 
department  comprises  616  men,  who  are  paid 
$80  a  year  each;  they  are  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a  chief  engineer,  with  4  assist- 
ants, who  are  appointed  by  the  common  coun- 
cil. There  are  2  fire  wardens  for  each  ward,  who 
inspect  buildings  and  perform  other  duties  re- 
quisite for  security.    The  apparatus  consists  of 
12  hand  engines,  2  steam  fire  engines,  2  hook 
and  ladder  trucks,  2  hose  carriages,  and  13,000 
feet  of  hose.    The  expenses  of  the  department 
in  1860  amounted  to  $44,088.    There  are  40 
public  cisterns  and  72  hydrants  distributed 
about  the  city,  to  supply  water  for  the  extin- 
guishment of  fires.    The  police  department,  of 
which  the  mayor  is  the  head,  consists  of  a  chief 
of  police,  a  captain,  2  lieutenants,  and  98  po- 
licemen, who  are  all  appointed  by  the  com- 
mon council ;  the  salary  of  the  chief  is  $900, 
of  the  captain  $700,  of  the  lieutenants  $600 
each,  and  of  the  privates  $550  each.     The 
alms  department  is  under  the  supervision  of 
an  overseer  of  the  poor,  with  a  superintend- 
ent of  the  almshouse,  an  almshouse  physician, 
and  other  subordinate  officers.    There  are  two 
private  orphan   asylums,  supported   by  vol- 
•   untary  contribution  of  the  citizens.    The  sani- 
tary provisions  are  under  the  management  of 
a  board  of  health,  composed  of  the  mayor,  the 
committee  of  the  council  on  public  health,  and 
the  health  physician,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
common  council,  and  receives  no  compensa- 
tion.   There  is  also  a  health  inspector.    The 
city  is  divided  into  6  districts,  with  a  phy- 
sician in  each,  for  the  care  of  the  indigent 
sick.    There  is  also  a  city  dispensary  for  the 
supply  of  medicines  to  such  persons. — Newark 
has  a  considerable  commercial  business.    There 
are  5  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,- 
108,650 ;  2  savings  institutions;  8  fire  and  ma- 
rine insurance  companies;  and  1  life  insurance 
company,  having  an  issue  of  over  7,500  poli- 
cies, averaging  about  $8,500  each,  and  a  fund 
of  nearly  $4,000,000.    The  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  place  is  estimated  at  $81,500,- 
000.     Ample  means  of  communication  with 
the  surrounding  country  and  with  other  cities 
are  enjoyed.    Thirty-two  trains  of  cars  on  the 
New  Jersey  railroad  run  to  and  from  New 
York  daily,  making  Newark  almost  a  suburb 
of  that  metropolis ;  and  an  independent  rail- 
road between  the  two  places  is  in  course  of 
construction.    Six  trains  daily  each  way  con- 
neot  it  with  Philadelphia  and  the  South.    By 
the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad  it  is  directly 
connected  with  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  state, 
and  by  the  New  Jersey  central  railroad  with 
Somerville  and  Easton.     The  Morris  canal 
brings  the  coal  of  Lehigh  valley  through  the 
heart  of  the  town.    Various  plank  roads  and 
turnpikes  extend  out  into   the   surrounding 
country;  and  the  Passaic  river  furnishes  an 


heavy  freight— Almost  every  branch  of  me- 
chanical industry  is  pursued  in  Newark.  The 
following  table  of  manufactures  ia  from  the 
census  of  1860: 
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Leather 

Patent  leather 

Patent  or  enamelled  cloth 

Baddies  and  harness 

Saddlery  hardware,  collars,  whips,  Ac 

Trunks  and  carpet  ban 

Trunk  rivets,  frames,  bands,  &o. . . 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Spokes,  rims,  wheels,  hubs,  axles,  Ac. 
Plated  ware  for  carriages,  harness, 

and  saddles 

Shoes 

Skates 

Straps,  bands,  and  belting 

Hats 

Straw  hats  and  millinery 

Hat  blocks,  tips,  blowing  fur,  Ac,. . 

Clothing?/..  .......  .V7!.... 

Shirts,  hosiery,  cloth,  and  silk 

India  rubber  goods 

Table  covers 

Jewelry 

Jewellers*  tools,  brltsnnia  and  Japan 

ware 

Iron,  brass,  and  malleable  iron .... 


Machinery 

Tools,  pipes,  gas  fittings,  tin  ware, 
■""     "   &c.. 


shears,  cutlery,  locks,  railings, 
Building  and  builders'  materials. 


Furniture,  Ac 

Mattresses,  hangings,  needles,  buttons, 
brashes,  type  metal,  Ac,  including 
9  printing  establishments 

Lime  and  cement,  chemicals,  varnish, 
glue,  lampblack,  zinc  paint,  Ac. 

Ale  and  lager  beer 

Bread,  <fco, 


Total. 


18 
11 
7 
IT 
15 
9 
5 
97 
94 

29 
55 
1 
8 

21 

a 

5 
41 
10 
2 
1 
94 

T 
18 
18 

61 
52 
9 


16 
16 
18 
44 

547 


♦1,116,601 
2,069,606 

9eus» 

l1S14r}» 
801*56 
M4JM9 
162£09 
771,436 
812,214 

ssajK* 

614,013 

463,000 

1,5273TB 

166*66 

21,006 

2,6ia«a 

847,406 

406,000 

86.000 

1,15*066 

42M 
896J56 
785,766 

1,009,750 
T64.S46 
120.KO 


771,110 

9S%5« 


271,117 

69S££ 


wsoym 


— Newark  was  settled  in  May,  1666,  by  about  80 
families  from  Milford  and  New  Haven,  ConiL, 
under  the  lead  of  Capt.  Robert  Treat,  afterward 
governor  of  that  colony,  to  which  he  returned 
at  a  later  period.    In  1667  they  were  joined 
by  about  an  equal  number  of  settlers  from 
Guilford  and  Branford,  Conn.,  under  the  lead  of 
the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  their  minister,  who, 
having  in  early  life  preached  in  Newark,  Eng- 
land, gave  that  name  to  the  new  town.     Their 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  establish  a  Puri- 
tan community,  to  be  administered  under  the 
laws  of  God,  by  members  of  the  church,  on 
Btrictly  democratic  principles.    They  left  Con- 
necticut because  the  colony  of  New  Haven, 
to  which  they  belonged,  had  been  united  to 
the  Connecticut  colony  of  Hartford,  a  union 
which    interfered   with   their   independence. 
The  proprietors  of  New  Jersey  had  just  issued 
their  liberal  proposals  to  settlers,  known  as 
"the  grants  and  concessions ;"  and  Treat  and 
Pierson,  with  their  associates,  having  obtained 
from  Philip  Carteret,  the  proprietary  governor, 
a  license  to  purchase  land,  paid  to  the  Indians 
for  the  tract  which  now  constitutes  Newark, 
Clinton,  Orange,  Bloomfield,  and  Belleville, 
£130  New  England  currency,  12  Indian  blank- 


wUUM(7 ,  ouu  mi*  jiu»»iu  *iv«i  luiiiuuoD  oix    ets,  and  12  Indian  guns.    The  settlers  laid  out 
avenue  for  immense  quantities  of  coarse  and    the  town  plat  of  Newark,  with  its  spacious 
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streets  and  parks  as  they  now  exist  A  home- 
stead lot  of  6  acres  was  assigned  to  each  set- 
tler or  head  of  a  family,  with  out  lands  and 
meadow  for  agricultural  purposes,  farming 
having  for  several  generations  constituted  the 
main  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants.  They  passed 
a  law  that  none  should  become  freemen  or  free 
burgesses  of  the  town,  or  vote  at  its  elections, 
or  be  chosen  to  the  magistracy,  or  to  any  chief 
military  trust  or  office,  bnt  such  planters  as 
were  members  of  the  Congregational  churches ; 
though  all  others  admitted  to  be  planters  should 
have*ight  to  their  inheritances  and  all  other 
civil  rights  and  privileges.  Their  first  care  was 
to  build  a  meetinghouse,  and  in  1676  a  school 
was  established.  In  1678  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Fierson  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  pastoral 
office  by  his  son  of  the  same  name,  who  subse- 
quently removed  to  Connecticut,  and  on  the 
establishment  of  Tale  college  in  1701  became 
its  first  president.  In  1786  the  Rev.  Aaron 
Burr  (whose  son,  the  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  was  subsequently  born  here) 
commenced  his  ministry,  and  in  1748  became 
president  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  which 
was  situated  in  this  town  for  8  years ;  in  1756 
it  was  removed  to  Princeton.  A  small  com- 
merce was  soon  created,  which  constantly  in- 
creased. Newark  cider  acquired  an  early  celeb- 
rity, which  is  not  yet  forgotten.  Quarries  of 
brown  stone  were  worked  here  for  market  as 
early  as  1721 ;  and  the  stone  was  sent  before 
the  revolution  even  as  far  as  the  West  Indies. 
Shoes  and  carriages  were  manufactured  in  con- 
siderable quantities  several  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  The 
population,  which  in  1688  was  100  families,  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  only  1,000  souls  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  doubtless  owing  in  good 
measure  to  the  troubles  of  that  period.  During 
the  revolution,  the  town  was  successively  occu- 
pied by  the  American  and  British  troops,  and 
was  subject  to  occasional  incursions  from  New 
York.  Upon  the  establishment  of  peace,  how- 
ever, it  received  a  new  impulse,  and  soon  be- 
came very  prosperous.  The  present  academy 
was  established  in  1792,  the  brick  edifice, 
which  formerly  occupied  the  site  of  the  new 
post  office,  having  been  built  in  that  year.  In 
1794  the  bridges  over  the  Passaic  and  Haoken- 
sack  were  erected,  and  communication  with 
New  York,  which  had  previously  been  carried 
on  by  means  of  ferries,  was  opened  over  the 
present  causeway  or  turnpike  between  Newark 
and  Jersey  City.  In  1804  the  first  bank  was 
established,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  and  in 
1812  a  second  bank  was  instituted.  The  Mor- 
ris canal,  which  connects  Newark  with  Easton, 
Penn.,  and  the  Lehigh  valley,  was  completed 
in  1882 ;  the  New  Jersey  railroad,  between 
Newark  and  Jersey  City,  was  opened. in  1884. 
In  1834  Newark  was  made  a  port  of  entry,  and 
in  1836  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city. 

NEWARK,  the  capital  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  8  branches  of  the 
licking  river,  and  on  the  Ohio  canal,  88  m.  E. 


by  N.  from  Oolumbus,  and  24  m.  W.  by  N. 
from  Zanesville ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,654 ;  in  1860, 
estimated  at  6,000.  In  the  vicinity  are  quarries 
of  sandstone  and  an  extensive  coal  mine,  and  a 
number  of  coal  oil  factories.  In  1859  the  town 
contained  8  churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1 
Lutheran,  2  Methodist,  2  Presbyterian,  and  1 
Roman  Catholic),  a  bank,  a  private  banking 
house,  8  newspaper  offices,  and  several  facto- 
ries. It  is  on  the  line  of  the  central  Ohio  rail- 
road, and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Sandusky, 
Mansfield,  and  Newark  railroad. 

NEWAYGO,  a  W.  co.  of  Mich.,  intersected  by 
the  Maskego  river  and  drained  by  Notipeskago, 
White,  Marquette,  and  other  streams;  area, 
about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  510.  The  soil 
is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  7,200 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  2,230  of  potatoes,  and 
122  tons  of  hay.    Capital,  Newaygo. 

NEWBERN,  a  port  of  entry  and  capital  of 
Craven  co.,  N.  0.,  on  the  S.  W.  bank  of  the 
Neuse  at  its  confluence  with  the  Trent,  80  m. 
from  its  mouth  in  Pamlico  sound,  and  120  m. 
8.  E.  from  Raleigh;  pop.  in  1850,  4,800.  The 
Neuse,  which  is  here  over  a  mile  wide,  is  nav- 
igable for  8  months  in  the  year.  Ocracoke  in- 
let affords  communication  with  the  sea.  The 
port  has  considerable  commerce,  principally 
domestic,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  grain, 
lumber,  tar,  turpentine,  and  naval  stores.  Its 
foreign  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1859,  amounted  to  $11,811,  and  its  imports  to 
$18,878.  This  trade  is  confined  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  district 
at  that  date  was  8,446.  The  town  contains 
several  flour  and  saw  mills,  a  theatre,  2  banks, 
and  a  number  of  churches.  It  was  at  one  time 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  North  Carolina. 

NEWBERRY,  a  central  district  of  8.  0., 
bordered  N.  E.  by  Broad  and  8.  by  Saluda  riv- 
ers, and  drained  by  Ennoree  and  Little  riv- 
ers ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  20,- 
148,  of  whom  12,688  were  slaves;  white  pop. 
in  1859,  7,021.  It  has  an  undulating  surface 
and  a  fertile  soil,  especially  near  the  streams. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  664,058  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  79,575  of  wheat,  99,798  of  oats, 
79,182  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  19,894  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  10  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills, 
4  tanneries,  89  churches,  and  1,181  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  The  Greenville  and 
Columbia  railroad  passes  through  the  capital, 
Newberry,  which  is  also  connected  with  Lau- 
rensville  by  the  Laurens  railroad. 

NEWBURG,  a  township  and  village  and  semi- 
capital  of  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Hudson  river,  61  m.  N.  from  New  York 
and  84  m.  8.  from  Albany;  pop.  of  the  town- 
ship in  1860, 15,400 ;  of  the  village,  about  11,000. 
The  village  is  situated  on  a  steep  slope  rising 
from  the  river  to  a  height  of  150  feet.  It  con- 
tains a  court  house,  and  a  number  of  manu- 
facturing establishments,  among  which  are  5 
founderies;  a  cotton  manufactory,  employing 
825  hands,  and  turning  out  goods  to  the  annual 
amount  of  $200,000 ;  an  extensive  brewery,  a 
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oar  factory,  2  pianoforte  factories,  5  soap  facto- 
ries, boiler  works,  and  2  other  manufactories ; 
and  owns  shipping  to  the  amount  of  about 
4,000  tons.  Its  receipts  of  lumber  by  railroad 
in  1858  amounted  to  21,000,000  feet,  and  20,000 
bunches  of  shingles.  There  are  23  churches  (8 
Episcopal,  4  Presbyterian,  2  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian, 1  United  Presbyterian,  1  Reformed 
Dutch,  7  Methodist,  8  Baptist,  1  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  1  Universalist),  5  banks,  and  several 
private  schools  and  academies.    Water  is  sup- 

Slied  to  the  village  from  Little  pond,  8  m. 
istant,  the  works  for  which  cost  $96,000. 
"Washington's  Head-Quarters,"  an  old  stone 
mansion  overlooking  the  Hudson,  is  owned  and 
kept  in  order  by  the  state.  Beside  its  associa- 
tion with  the  revolutionary  war  and  its  great 
chief,  the  building  contains  numerous  interest- 
ing relics  of  that  period.  A  ferry  connects  the 
village  with  Fishkill  Landing,  a  station  on  the 
Hudson  river  railroad,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river ;  and  it  is  connected  by  the  Newburg 
branch  with  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad. 
NEWBURYPORT,  a  city  and  port  of  entry, 
and  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  Essex  co.,  Mass., 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Merrimack 
river,  8  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  84  m.  N.  by  E. 
from  Boston,  in  lat.  42°  48'  80"  N.,  long.  70° 
62'  8"  W. ;  pop.  in  1860,  18,406.  The  eastern 
railroad  passes  through  it,  and  it  is  also  con- 
nected with  Boston  and  the  interior  by  the 
Newburyport  railroad.  It  is  situated  on  a 
swell  of  land  rising  gradually  to  the  height  of 
100  feet  from  the  river,  and  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  ocean  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  streets  are  laid  out  regularly,  and 
finely  shaded  with  trees;  and  High  street,  the 
principal  thoroughfare,  extending  for  8  m. 
parallel  to  the  river,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  it,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  streets  in  New  England.  In  the 
centre  of  the  city  is  a  fine  mall,  extending 
around  a  beautiful  pond  of  6  acres.  Near  the 
city  is  Oak  Hill  cemetery.  The  principal  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  custom  house,  city  hall, 
court  house,  and  16  churches,  some  of  them 
of  admirable  architecture.  Under  the  Federal 
street  church  are  the  remains  of  the  Rev. 
George  Whitefield,  who  died  here  in  1770, 
The  same  church  contains  a  whispering  gallery, 
where  a  slight  whisper  can  be  heard  115  feet 
There  are  8  banks  of  discount  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $650,000,  and  2  savings  banks 
with  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $1^800,000. 
The  city  has  4  manufacturing  corporations  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,080,000,  employing 
1,400  hands,  running  67,000  spindles,  and  man- 
ufacturing 10,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth  an- 
nually. There  are  also  manufactories  of  ma- 
chinery, castings,  hats,  leather,  combs,  jewelry, 
shoes,  cordage,  Ac.  Ship  building  forms  a 
prominent  business  of  the  place.  Vessels  were 
built  here  as  early  as  1680,  and  in  1766  there 
were  72  vessels  on  the  stocks  at  one  time.  In 
1854, 20,000  tons  of  shipping  of  different  kinds 
were  built,  the  vessels  varying  from  100  to  1,600 


tons,  and  employing  1,000  men.  Since  that  time 
the  business  nas  been  depressed  there  as  else- 
where. The  harbor  is  formed  by  the  position  of 
Plum  island  along  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
is  safe  and  commodious.  The  channel,  however, 
is  shifting  and  shallow  from  the  accumulation 
of  sand,  which  has  always  proved  a  serious  in- 
convenience. The  commerce  of  the  port  for  the 
year  ending  June  80, 1859,  was  as  follows :  Tea- 
sels entered,  66,  tonnage  5,845 ;  vessels  cleared, 
78,  tonnage  8, 187 ;  value  of  imports,  $80,055 ;  of 
exports,  $98,417.  The  registered  shipping  of 
the  port  at  the  above  date  was  22,918  tons;  en- 
rolled and  licensed,  6,940;  total,  29,858.  Two 
newspapers  are  published,  a  daily  and  a  weekly. 
The  former,  the  "  Newburyport  Herald,"  has 
been  established  75  years.  Its  first  proprietor 
and  printer  was  Edmund  Blunt,  author  of 
the  "  Coast  Pilot,"  and  the  first  Dress  used 
was  purchased  of  Benjamin  Franklin  for  $40. 
The  public  schools  of  Newburyport  have  for  a 
long  time  occupied  a  high  rank.  The  female 
high  school  was  the  first  of  the  kind  established 
in  the  country.    The  Putnam  free  school,  snp- 

Eorted  by  a  fund  of  $50,000,  is  a  school  of  the 
igher  grade,  open  to  all  without  regard  to  resi- 
dence. A  free  library,  founded  in  1856  by  a  do- 
nation of  the  Hon.  Josiah  Little,  contains  upward 
of  10,000  volumes,  and  is  constantly  increasing. 
— Newburyport  was  settled  about  1635,  but 
until  1764  formed  a  part  of  Newbury.  It  was 
distinguished  for  its  patriotio  spirit  during  the 
revolution.  The  first  tea  destroyed  was  in  this 
town,  having  been  taken  from  a  powder  house, 
where  it  had  been  deposited  for  safe  keeping, 
and  burned  by  the  citizens  in  the  public  squares. 
The  expedition  to  Quebec  sailed  from  this  port 
for  the  Kennebec.  The  first  privateer  fitted  out 
in  the  United  States  was  from  this  port,  and 
the  first  volunteer  company  to  join  the  conti- 
nental army  was  here  formed  in  response  to  an 
appeal  of  the  clergy.  On  May  81,  1811,  a  great 
fire  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  town  and 
over  $1,000,000  worth  of  property.  In  the  war 
of  1812  Newburyport  was  particularly  distin- 
guished for  the  bravery  and  success  of  its  pri- 
vateers. In  1851  a  portion  of  Newbury  was  an- 
nexed to  the  town,  and  on  May  24  of  the  same 
year  a  city  charter  was  obtained.  The  first 
mayor  of  the  city  was  the  Hon.  Caleb  Gush- 
ing. Newburyport  was  the  residence  of  Chief 
Justice  Parsons,  Jacob  Perkins,  Judge  Jackson, 
and  other  eminent  persona  Many  distinguish- 
ed  families  of  the  United  States  originated 
from  this  town;  and  among  its  transient  vis- 
itors and  residents  have  been  many  foreigners 
of  distinction,  as  Talleyrand  and  others.  The 
home  of  the  eccentric  Timothy  Dexter  still 
forms  one  of  the  curious  localities  of  the  place. 
Prominent  among  the  clergy  of  Newburyport 
for  the  last  50  years,  until  his  death  in  1859, 
was  the  Bev.  Dr.  Dana,  once  president  of  Dart- 
mouth college. 

NEWCASTLE,  William  Cavendish,  duke 
of,  a  royalist  general  in  the  civil  wars  of  Eng- 
land, born  in  1592,  died  in  1676.    He  was  the 
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nephew  of  William  Cavendish,  founder  of  the 
ducal  house  of  Devonshire,  and  succeeding  in 
1617,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  to  large 
estates,  devoted  himself  principally  to  poetry, 
music,  and  other  elegant  accomplishments.  In 
1620  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Ogle  and  Viscount  Mansfield,  and  in  1628  was 
created  earl  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  wars  he  sided  with  the 
king,  to  whose  treasury  he  contributed  £10,- 
000,  and  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
200  cavaliers.  He  was  intrusted  by  the  king 
with  the  command  of  the  4  northern  counties, 
and  raising  in  a  short  time  an  army  of  10,000 
men,  he  succeeded  by  a  series  of  vigorous  move- 
ments in  prostrating  the  power  of  the  parlia- 
ment in  that  part  of  England.  His  most  mem- 
orable achievement  was  the  total  defeat  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  at  Atherton  Moor,  June  80, 

1643.  Tor  these  services  he  was  in  November 
of  the  same  year  created  marquis  of  New- 
castle. Subsequently  he  held  the  Scots  in 
check  at  Durham,  but  was  obliged  in  April, 

1644,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Ool.  Bel- 
lasis  at  Selby,  to  throw  himself  with  all  his 
forces  into  York,  where  for  the  next  8  months 
he  sustained  an  investment  by  a  greatly  supe- 
rior army  under  Fairfax.  Upon  the  advance  of 
the  royal  army  under  Rupert  to  his  relief,  he 
joined  the  latter  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
garrison,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  him  that, 
having  accomplished  the  raising  of  the  siege, 
he  had  better  defer  a  general  engagement  until 
the  arrival  of  the  expected  reinforcements. 
His  advice  was  disregarded,  and  the  fatal  bat- 
tle of  Marston  Moor  was  fought,  which  ruined 
the  royal  cause  in  the  north.  The  marquis 
behaved  with  determined  gallantry  in  this  en- 
gagement, and  his  regiment,  composed  of  his 
old  tenants  and  retainers,  distinguished  by 
their  white  coats,  forming  a  circle,  poured  re- 
peated volleys  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
until,  "their  ammunition  being  spent,  an  open- 
ing was  made,  and  the  white-coats  perished, 
every  man  falling  on  the  spot  on  which  he  had 
fought."  He  forced  his  way  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers to  Scarborough,  and,  weary  of  a  charge 
which  ill  suited  his  elegant  and  studious  hab- 
its, set  sail  for  the  continent,  and  established 
himself  in  Antwerp.  His  estates  having  been 
sequestrated  by  parliament  in  1652,  he  lived  in 
extreme  poverty  during  the  protectorate ;  but 
upon  the  restoration  he  became  Hie  recipient 
of  various  substantial  honors,  and  in  March, 
1664,  was  created  earl  of  Ogle  and  duke  of 
Newcastle.  Clarendon  says  he  was  u  a  very 
fine  gentleman,  active  and  full  of  courage,"  as 
also  "  amorous  in  poetry  and  music,  to  which 
he  indulged  the  greater  part  of  his  time."  He 
was  the  author  of  "A  New  Method  to  Dress 
Horses"  (published  in  French  at  Antwerp  in 
1668,  and  afterward  in  English,  with  altera- 
tions, at  London  in  1667),  and  of  several  com- 
edies. His  duchess,  the  eccentric  Margaret  of 
Newcastle,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1646, 
has  sketched  his  character  and  oareer  in  her 


"  Life  of  the  thrice  Noble,  High,  and  Puissant 
Prince  William  Oavendishe,  Duke,  Marquis, 
and  Earl  of  Newcastle"  (fol.,  London,  1667).— 
Maroabet  Cavendish,  duchess  of,  second  wife 
of  the  preceding,  an  English  authoress,  born  at 
St.  Johns,  near  Colchester,  Essex,  about  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  died  in  1678.  She 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Lucas, 
who  died  early,  leaving  the  instruction  of  the 
children  to  their  mother;  although  in  Marga- 
garet's  case  not  muoh  education  would  seem  to 
nave  been  necessary,  as  she  herself  informs  us 
that  uit  pleased  God  to  command  his  servant 
nature  to  indue  her  with  a  poetical  and  phil- 
osophical genius  even  from  her  birth,  for  she 
did  write  some  books  even  in  that  kind  before 
she  was  12  years  of  age."  Joining  the  court 
at  Oxford  in  1648,  she  was  appointed  a  maid 
of  honor  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  ac- 
companied her  to  Paris,  where  she  met  the 
marquis  of  Newcastle.  After  their  marriage 
in  1646  they  removed  to  Rotterdam,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Antwerp,  where  they  lived  for  a 
time  in  such  extreme  destitution  that  they  were 
once  compelled  to  pawn  their  clothes. .  At  the 
restoration  they  returned  to  England,  and  in 
1664  the  marquis  was  created  a  duke.  The  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  they  spent  in  retirement, 
perpetrating  an  unlimited  amount  of  bad  prose 
and  worse  poetry.  Both  in  conversation  and 
in  print,  each  spoke  of  the  other  as  the  greatest 
genius  in  the  world,  the  duke,  among  other 
things,  being  likened  by  his  consort  to  Julius 
Csesar.  While  in  Antwerp  he  had  published 
in  1668  his  work  on  horsemanship,  and  had 
composed  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  some 
comedies,  and  also  wrote,  as  we  are  carefully 
informed,  the  more  licentious  passages  in 
hers.  She,  however,  was  much  the  more 
voluminous  author  of  the  two,  nothing  being 
too  high  or  too  low  for  her  to  attempt ;  and 
as  she  never  revised  her  works  "  lest  it  should 
disturb  her  following  thoughts,"  she  was 
enabled  to  produce  18  folios,  10  of  which  are 
in  print.  Walpole,  in  his  "  Catalogue  of  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors,"  reports  that  she  kept  a 
servant  who  slept  on  a  truckle-bed  in  her  room, 
and  when  during  the  night  she  felt  inspira- 
tion, she  would  cry  out:  "John,  I  conceive;" 
whereupon  he  would  arise  and  commit  to  paper 
what  she  dictated.  The  best  known  of  her 
works  are  her  two  volumes  of  plays,  in  which 
the  absurdity  of  the  matter  is  only  rivalled  by 
the  disregard  of  grammar,  for  which,  indeed, 
she  expresses  the  most  profound  contempt  in 
several  of  her  numerous  prefaces  and  "Ad- 
dresses to  the  Reader."  Yet  during  her  life- 
time she  was  made  the  subject  of  the  most  ful- 
some panegyric  by  eminent  men  and  learned 
societies.  She  was  buried  in  Westminster  ab- 
bey. Her  works  are  much  sought  after  on 
account  of  their  rarity  and  absurdity. 

NEWCASTLE,  or  Newoastlb-utoeb-Lymb, 
Thomas  Holles  Pelham,  duke  of,  an  English 
statesman,  born  July  21,  1694,  died  in  1768. 
He  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Thomas  Pel- 
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ham,  first  Baron  Pelham,  and  in  1711  came 
into  possession  of  the  large  estates  of  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  John  Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle, 
whose  title  expired  with  him.  In  1714  he  was 
created  Viscount  Hanghton  and  earl  of  Clare, 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  marquis  of  Clare 
and  duke  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  with  re- 
mainder, failing  his  issue  male,  to  his  brother. 
He  entered  political  life  as  a  whig  and  a  sup- 
porter of  the  house  of  Hanover,  in  whose  in- 
terests he  raised  a  troop  of  horse  to  put  down 
the  Jacobites.  Rewarded  for  his  loyalty  by 
admission  into  Walpole's  ministry  as  secretary 
of  state,  he  succeeded  by  industry,  influential 
connections,  and  lavish  expenditure  of  money, 
and  also  by  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Henry 
Pelham,  in  making  himself  feared  and  respect- 
ed by  those  who  despised  his  abilities,  which 
were  beneath  mediocrity.  He  remained  in 
office  during  the  administration  of  Henry  Pel- 
ham, and  in  his  pride  of  power  so  irritated 
George  H.  that  the  latter  complained  that  he 
could  not  appoint  even  a  page  of  the  back 
stairs,  while  there  were  so  many  of  the  New- 
castle footmen  about  him.  In  1746  the  Pel- 
ham brothers,  apprehensive  that  the  king 
was  endeavoring  to  bring  Lord  Granville  into 
power,  suddenly  resigned  office  with  all  their 
colleagues.  An  abortive  attempt  was  made 
to  form  a  new  ministry,  and  at  the  end  of  40 
hours  the  old  cabinet  was  recalled,  the  king 
complaining  bitterly  that  a  man  like  Newcas- 
tle, who  was  not  fit,  he  said,  to  be  chamber- 
lain to  a  petty  court  in  Germany,  should  be 
forced  on  him  and  the  nation  as  a  minister. 
Upon  the  death  of  Henry  Pelham  in  1754,  the 
duke  succeeded  to  the  premiership,  but  resign- 
ed in  1756  from  inability  to  reconcile  the  dis- 
cordant elements  in  his  cabinet.  In  1757  he 
was  reinstated  in  office,  with  Pitt  and  Henry 
Fox  as  his  chief  supporters  in  the  ministry, 
but  was  so  overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of 
the  first  of  these  that  he  sank  into  insignifi- 
cance and  retired  in  disgust  in  May,  1762.  In 
Nov.  1756,  he  was  created  duke  of  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  with  special  remainder  to  Henry 
Fiennes  Clinton,  9th  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  had 
married  his  niece,  and  who  inherited  the  title 
in  1768.  His  administrative  incompetency,  and 
the  long  period  (amounting  to  nearly  40  years) 
that  he  held  office,  are  among  the  anoma- 
lies of  British  political  history.  "  No  man," 
says  Macaulay,  "was  ever  so  unmercifully 
satirized.  But  in  truth  he  was  himself  a  satire 
already  made.  All  that  the  art  of  the  satirist 
does  for  other  ridiculous  men  nature  had  done 
for  him.  Whatever  was  absurd  about  him 
stood  out  with  grotesque  prominence  from  the 
rest  of  the  character.  He  was  a  living,  mov- 
ing, talking  caricature.  His  gait  was  a  shuf- 
fling trot;  his  utterance  a  rapid  stutter;  he 
was  always  in  a  hurry;  he  was  never  in 
time ;  he  abounded  in  fulsome  caresses  and  in 
hysterical  tears.  His  oratory  resembles  that 
of  Justice  Shallow.  It  was  nonsense  effer- 
vescent with  animal  spirits  and  impertinence." 


"  He  was  greedy  after  power  with  a  greediness 
all  his  own.  fie  was  jealous  of  all  his  col- 
leagues, and  even  of  his  own  brother.  Under 
the  disguise  of  levity  be  was  false  beyond  afl 
example  of  political  falsehood-  All  the  able 
men  of  his  time  ridiculed  him  as  a  dunce, 
a  driveller,  a  child  who  never  knew  hia  own 
mind  for  an  hour  together,  and  he  over- 
reached them  all  round."  A  similar  *■*»*»«»» 
of  his  character  was  entertained  by  contempo- 
rary and  subsequent  writers.  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  against  whom  he  had  intrigued,  declared 
that  u  his  name  was  perfidy ;"  and  Horace  Wal- 
pole  has  in  his  correspondence  painted  him  ia 
the  blackest  colors.— Hjerby.  Pelham  Frams 
Pelham  Clinton,  duke  of,  a  British  statesman, 
born  in  London,  May  22, 1811.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  where  he  was  contemporary 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  and 
at  Ohristchurch,  Oxford.  In  1882,  as  Lord  Lin- 
coln, he  was  returned  to  the  house  of  common 
for  the  family  borough  of  Newark,  and  at  once 
attached  himself  to  the  conservative  party, 
of  which  his  father  was  a  member,  of  the 
most  extreme  tory  school  of  opinion.  Subse- 
quently he  was  returned  for  South  Notts,  in 
which  shire  his  family  have  large  possession*. 
On  Sir  Robert  Peel's  being  called  from  Italy  in 
1884  to  form  an  administration,  Lord  Lincoln 
was  appointed  to  a  lordship  of  the  treasury, 
and  held  that  office  during  the  few  months  Sir 
Robert  Peel  retained  the  reins  of  power.  In 
the  interval  between  this  and  Peel's  return  to 
power  in  1841,  Lord  Lincoln  was  a  prominent 
and  active  member  of  the  opposition  party,  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  appointment,  on  the  con- 
struction of  Peel's  government,  of  the  office  of 
chief  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests,  a  po- 
sition which  he  filled  with  considerable  credit 
down  to  1846.  A  large  portion  of  the  con- 
servative party  having  m  that  year,  under  the 
lead  of  Lord  Stanley  and  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck,  seceded  from  Peel's  standard,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  change  of  views  on  the  corn  law 
question,  Lord  Lincoln  adhered  to  hia  chief; 
and,  in  order  to  give  him  the  strength  which 
the  approving  fiat  of  a  large  agricultural  con- 
stituency like  South  Notts  would  afford,  ex- 
changed his  position  of  commissioner  of  woods 
and  forests  for  the  somewhat  inferior  one  of 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  which  involved  a 
new  election.  He  was  defeated  in  South  Notts 
in  consequence  of  his  father,  who  disapproved 
of  the  step  he  had  taken,  using  all  hia  influence 
against  him,  and  compelled  to  fall  back  for  a 
seat  on  the  Falkirk  district  of  burghs,  which 
was  in  the  gift  of  his  father-in-law,  the  duke 
of  Hamilton.  He  retired  from  office  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  bat 
retained  his  seat;  and  up  to  the  period  of 
his  elevation  to  the  house  of  lords  (Jan.  12, 
1851),  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  small  bat 
brilliant  band  of  Peelites  he  exercised  con- 
siderable influence,  more  by  the  weight  of  his 
character  and  his  untiring  industry  and  con- 
scientious sense  of  duty,  than  by  any  readiness 
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in  debate.  At  the  olose  of  1862  he  became  sec- 
retary of  state  for  the  colonies  in  the  Aberdeen 
ministry,  in  which  capacity  the  functions  of 
minister  of  war  devolved  upon  him.  Shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  the 
colonial  department  was  separated  from  that 
of  war;  and  the  duke,  choosing  the  latter,  re- 
ceived in  1855  a  share  of  the  blame  which  was 
thrown  npon  the  administration  on  acoonntof 
the  misconduct  of  that  war,  and  resigned  his 
office  after  defending  himself  in  the  honse  of 
lords  with  great  spirit  He  afterward  visited 
the  Crimea,  and  was  there  at  the  capture  of 
Sebastopol.  In  1859  he  became  a  member  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  administration  as  colonial 
secretary,  and  in  1860  was  selected  by  the 
qneen  to  accompany  the  prince  of  Wales  on 
his  visit  to  Canada  and  the  United  States. — He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  model  of  Disraeli's 
"Ooningsby."  He  married  in  1882  the  only 
daughter  of  the  late  dnke  of  Hamilton,  a  faith- 
less wife,  from  whom  he  was  divorced  in  1850. 
She  bore  him  many  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Henry  Pelham  Alexander,  earl  of  Lin- 
coln, was  born  Jan.  25, 1884. 

NEWOASTLE-UNDER-LYME,  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  and  market  town 
of  Staffordshire,  England,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Trent,  150  m.  N.  W.  from  London ;  pop. 
in  1851,  10,569.  It  is  well  built,  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  The  principal  public  edifices 
are  the  churches,  town  hall,  literary  and  scien- 
tific institute,  theatre,  free  grammar  school 
(founded  in  1602),  and  a  range  of  almshouses  for 
20  poor  females.  It  has  manufactories  of  silks, 
cotton,  earthenware,  <fcc. ;  ooal  and  iron  are 
mined  in  the  vicinity.  The  borough  returns 
two  members  toparliament. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE  (anc.  Pons 
jEIH,  afterward  Monkchezter),  a  city  and  river 
port  of  England,  capital  of  Northumberland, 
and  a  county  in  itself,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tyne,  8  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  German 
ocean,  and  808  m.  by  railway  N.  N.  W.  from 
London ;  lat.  54°  58'  N.,  long.  1°  85'  W. ;  pop. 
in  1851,  87,784.  It  is  built  on  8  steep  hills, 
and  extends  about  2  m.  along  the  river,  com- 
municating with  Gateshead  on  the  opposite 
bank  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  A  few  re- 
mains of  its  ancient  fortifications  are  yet  stand- 
ing. The  streets,  except  in  the  old  quarters, 
are  spacious,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas, 
and  many  of  the  houses  and  public  buildings 
are  remarkably  elegant.  The  churches  of  Ail 
Saints,  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  St.  Nicholas,  St. 
Thomas,  and  St.  Andrew,  and  the  magnificent 
Boman  Catholic  ohurch  of  St.  Mary,  the  guild- 
hall, oorn  exchange,  new  town  hall,  merchants' 
court,  gaol,  court  house,  house  of  correction, 
barracks,  and  central  railway  station  are  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  notice.  A  large  semi- 
circular Ionic  building  is  occupied  by  the  cen- 
tral exchange  and  news  room.  A  handsome 
edifice  was  erected  in  1859  for  publio  baths  and 
wash  houses.  The  uhigh  level  bridge"  across 
ft*  Tyne,  built  by  Robert  Stephenson  at  a  cost 


of  more  than  £284,000,  is  supported  by  6 1 
sive  piers  124  feet  apart,  and  has  a  carriage 
way  90  feet  above  the  river,  and  over  that  a 
railway  viaduct  at  a  height  of  118  feet  from 
the  water.  There  are  many  hospitals,  asylums 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind,  learned  and 
scientific  societies,  and  schools.  The  museum  of 
the  antiquarian  society  has  the  largest  collection 
in  England  of  Boman  lapidary  inscriptions  and 
sculptures.  The  old  castle,  built  in  1080  by 
Robert,  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  is 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  castellated  Nor- 
man architecture  in  the  kingdom.  A  theatre,  a 
music  hall,  and  assembly  rooms  are  the  prin- « 
cipal  places  of  amusement.  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  glass  of  all  kinds,  iron  ware,  loco- 
motives, paper,  copperas,  coal  pitch,  spirits  of 
tar,  varnish,  soda,  whiting,  glue,  vinegar,  and 
soap.  The  Armstrong  gun  works,  erected  in 
1859,  cover  an  area  of  11  acres,  and  give  em- 
ployment to  from  1,200  to  2,000  men.  Con- 
nected with  them  are  shot,  shell,  and  fuze  fac- 
tories, and  a  mechanics'  literary  institution  for 
the  benefit  of  the  workmen.  Ship  building  is 
prosecuted  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  construction 
of  iron  steamships  has  lately  become  a  promi- 
nent branch  of  industry.  The  harbor  has  been 
much  improved  within  the  last  few  years  by 
dredging,  and  there  is  a  fine  quay  1,550  feet 
long.  The  traffic  is  principally  in  coals  (bitu- 
minous), for  which  Newcastle  is  the  greatest 
mart  in  the  world.  During  the  year  1657  the 
export  amounted  to  8,855,864  tons,  of  which 
2,082,001  tons  were  shipped  coastwise  and 
1,778,868  tons  to  foreign  ports.  In  addition  to 
this,  an  immense  quantity  is  sent  by  railway  to 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  trade 
seems  to  have  been  an  important  one  from  the 
very  earliest  period  of  the  town ;  the  burgesses, 
obtained  from  Henry  III.  in  1289  a  license  to 
dig  the  coals  within  the  borough,  and  by  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  the  business  had  grown  to 
such  consequence  that  Newcastle  was  able  to 
pay  a  revenue  of  £200.  In  1615  the  trade  em- 
ployed 400  ships,  and  extended  to  France  and 
the  Netherlands.  The  exportation  of  coke 
are  also  important,  amounting  to  more  than 
100,000  tons  annually.  Lead  is  shipped  in  large 
quantities;  it  is  brought  from  Cumberland 
and  the  hills  of  western  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  and  is  exported  both  in  pigs  and  in 
the  manufactured  state.  This  traffic  is  still 
more  ancient  than  that  in  coals.  The  imports 
are  chiefly  agricultural  products,  wine,  spirits, 
colonial  produce,  tallow,  hides,  tar,  pitch, 
limestone,  bones,  bristles,  rags,  oil,  and  timber. 
The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of 
shipping  in  1856 : 


Entorad. 

Cleared. 

V«Mb. 

Tonnage. 

YetMta. 

Tauug*. 

Steam 

628 
6,058 

145,777 
789,860 

902 
16,706 

228,070 

StfllDff T  T    -  -  -  - 

2,688,784 

Total 

6,6S6 

985,487 

17,610 

2,766,854 

Of  the  aggregate  tonnage,  291,606  tons  inward 
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and  1,458,789  tons  outward  were  employed  in 
the  coasting,  and  the  remainder  in  the  foreign 
and  colonial  trade.  The  registered  shipping 
of  the  port  was  562  sailing  vessels  of  127,918 
tons,  and  104  steam  vessels  of  8,985  tons. — 
Newcastle  derived  its  ancient  name  of  Pons 
^Elii  from  a  bridge  over  the  Tyne  attributed  to 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  its  subsequent  one  of 
Monkchester  from  its  monastic  establishments. 
The  holy  well  of  Jesus  Mound  (now  called 
Jesmond),  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  was  a 
favorite  resort  for  pilgrims.  During  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Scottish 
army  under  Lesley.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  14  aldermen,  and  42  councillors, 
and  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 

NEWCOME,  Whxiam,  an  English  prelate 
and  biblical  critic,  born  in  Berkshire  in  1729, 
died  in  Dublin,  Jan.  11, 1800.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  Oxford,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
tutor,  Charles  James  Fox  being  one  of  his  pupils. 
He  became  bishop  of  Dromore  in  1 766.  In  1 775 
he  was  translated  to  OBSory,  in  1779  to  Water- 
ford,  and  in  1795  was  made  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh. The  most  important  of  his  works  are : 
"  The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels"  (1778) ;  "Ob- 
servations on  our  Lord's  Conduct  as  a  Divine 
Instructor"  (1782);  "New  Critical  Version 
of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  and  Ezekiel " 
(l785-'8);  "An  Historical  View  of  the  Eng- 
lish Biblical  Translations"  (1792) ;  and  "  An 
Attempt  toward  Revising  our  English  Trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  Scriptures"  (1796). 

NEWELL,  Samuel,  an  American  missionary, 
born  in  Durham,  Me.,  July  24,  1784,  died  in 
Bombay,  March  80,  1821.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1807,  and  having  studied 
theology  at  Andover,  offered  himself  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  general  association  of  ministers 
at  Bradford,  June  27,  1810 ;  was  ordained  to- 
gether with  Judson,  Nott,  Bice,  and  Hall,  at  Sa- 
lem, Feb.  5, 1812 ;  and  sailed  two  weeks  after- 
ward in  company  with  Judson  for  Calcutta.  On 
his  arrival  the  Bengal  government  ordered  him 
to  leave  the  country,  whereupon  he  sailed  for 
the  Isle  of  France,  thence  to  Ceylon,  and  final- 
ly in  1817  joined  Mr.  Hall  at  Bombay,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  paper  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  American  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  foreign  missions,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  engage  personally  in  that  work.  In  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Hall  he  wrote  the  "  Conver- 
sion of  the  World,  or  the  Claims  of  Six  Hundred 
Millions"  (Andover,  1818). — Harbikt,  wife  of 
the  preceding,  one  of  the  first  female  mission- 
aries from  the  United  States,  born  in  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  Oct.  10,  1798,  died  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
Nov.  80, 1 812.  Her  maiden  name  was  Atwood. 
At  the  age  of  15  she  made  a  profession  of  re- 
ligion, and  resolved  to  devote  herself  to  the 
work  of  a  missionary.  She  was  married  to 
Mr.  Newell  in  Feb.  1812,  and  accompanied 
him  to  India.  On  the  passage  from  Calcutta 
to  the  Isle  of  France  she  gave  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter, who  lived  only  a  few  days,  and  shortly 


after  their  arrival  Mrs.  Newell  died  of  eon- 
sumption.  Her  memoirs,  by  Dr.  Leonard  Woods 
of  Andover,  have  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions, and  have  given  a  powerful  impulse  to  the 
missionary  cause  in  this  country. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  an  island  forming  the 
most  eastern  part  of  North  America,  lying  at 
the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and 
belonging  to  Great  Britain.  Its  northern  point 
is  in  lat.  51°  87'  N.,  separated  from  Labrador 
by  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  which  are  12  m. 
wide.    Its  extreme  length  N.  and  S.  is  about 
420  m.    The  southern  coast  of  the    island 
reaches  to  lat.  46°  88',  and  extends  £.  and  W. 
about  820  m.,  or  from  long.  51°  40'  to  59°  81' 
W.    Cape  Ray,  its  8.  W.  point,  is  about  70  m. 
distant  from  Cape  North,  the  nearest  point  of 
Cape  Breton  island.    Its  area  is  about  86,000 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868, 119,886.    The  island  is 
triangular  in  form,  and  has  a  coast  line  of 
nearly  1,000  m.,  everywhere  indented  with 
deep  bays,  but  especially  broken  on  the  &  K 
and  £.    From  Cape  Bauld  at  the  N.  to  Cape 
Freels,  about  the  middle  of  the  E.  coast,  ex- 
tends a  wide  basin  of  the  Atlantic  enclosing 
Hare,  Canada,  and  White  bays,  the  bay  of 
Notre  Dame,  bay  of  Exploits,  and  Sir  J.  Hamil- 
ton^ sound.    Immediately  S.  of  Cape  Freels  is 
Bonavista  bay.    In  the  S.  E.  the  large  penin- 
sula of  Avalon,  very  narrow  at  the  neck  and 
spreading  as  it  extends  seaward  into  three 
smaller  peninsulas,  runs  out  between  Trinity 
and  Placentia  bays.    Its  coasts  are  broken  by 
Conception  and  St.  Mary's  bays.    At  its  8.  ex- 
tremity is  Cape  Race,  off  which  is  stationed  the 
news  yacht  to  intercept  steamers  from  Europe 
and  despatch  their  news  by  telegraph  to  the 
press  of  the  United  States.    Between  Placenta 
and  Fortune  bays,  on  the  S.  E.  and  8.  coasts. 
another  long  peninsula  stretches  toward  the 
S.  W. ;  a  few  miles  W.  of  its  point  lie  the  isl- 
ands of  Miquelon,  Langley,  and  St.  Pierre. 
Hermitage  bay  is  the  only  other  large  inden- 
tation on  the  S.  coast,  and  St.  George's  bay 
and  the  bay  of  Islands  are  the  principal  ones 
on  the  W.    The  W.  coast  is  much  more  regular 
than  any  of  the  others.    Good  harbors  abound, 
particularly  in  the  S.  E.,  where  is  situated 
the  capital,  St.  John,  with  a  fine  port;  but  the 
entrance  to  many  of  the  harbors  is  obstructed 
by  rocky  ledges.    The  general  aspect  of  the 
coasts  as  seen  from  the  sea  is  rugged,  precipi- 
tous, and  uninviting,  the  rocky  cliffs  rising 
from  the  sea  to  a  great  height,  and  being  dad 
with  a  scanty  vegetation. — In   the  interior 
there  are  numerous  lakes  and  ponds  which 
give  rise  to  several  rivers,  of  which  the  river 
Exploits,  flowing  into  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  the  Humber  into  the  bay  of  Islands,  and 
the  Gander  into  Sir  J.  Hamilton's  sound,  are 
the  most  considerable.    Few  of  the  streams 
are  navigable,  and  even  the  Indian  canoe  cm 
scarcely  overcome  the  difficulties  occasioned 
by  their  frequent  falls  and  rapids.  The  largest 
lakes  are  Red  Indian,  the  source  of  the  river 
Exploits,  80  m.  long  and  from  5  to  6  m.  wide, 
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sod  Grand  pond,  50  or  60  m.  long  and  5  m. 
wide.     It  is  estimated  that  about  ±  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  island  is  covered  with  fresh  water. 
There  are  no  mountains,  but  the  interior  is 
diversified   by   hills,  the   highest  of  which 
are  not  more  than  1,500  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  elevated  and  exposed  tracts,  which  are 
called  "barrens,"  are  generally  destitute  of 
vegetable  soil,  and  covered  with  a  thin  and 
dwarfish  growth  of  shrubs  and  trees.    In  the 
lowlands  there  are  marshes  covered  with  peat 
moss,   and   swamps   of  juniper,  cedar,    and 
spruce,  whioh  render  the  country  almost  im- 
penetrable.   As  the  agricultural  resources  are 
inconsiderable,  and  neither  the  timber   nor 
minerals  very  important,  the  interior  has  been 
but  little  explored.    The  principal  trees  are 
the  fir,  spruce,  birch,  larch,  willow,  and  moun- 
tain ash,  all  being  of  small  size,  and  growing 
close  together  in  a  tangled  maze,  with  the 
branches   interlacing   and    reaching  to   the 
ground.    Agriculture  employs  a  large  part  of 
the  population,  but  it  is  only  in  the  8.  E.  that 
much  effort  has  been  made  to  form  settlements 
■  and  clear  the  land.    The  soil  and  olimate  are 
better  suited  to  pasturage  than  tillage.    Pota- 
toes and  grain  are  the  principal  crops.    The 
fauna    includes   the   deer,  bear,  wolf,  hare, 
beaver,  marten,  dog,  and  wild  cat.    The  New- 
foundland dog,  so  famous  for  its  size,  sagacity, 
and  fidelity,  is  now  rarely  found  of  pure  blood, 
the  animals  commonly  known  by  its  name  being 
crosses  of  innumerable  varieties.    The  morse 
or  sea  horse,  which  formerly  abounded  on  the 
coast,  has  almost  or  wholly  disappeared,  but 
seals    are  numerous. — The    geological  struc- 
ture of  Newfoundland  is  pretty  well  understood 
from  the  fine  exposures  of  its  rock  formations 
as  they  abut  in  bold  cliffs  around  its  coast. 
Everywhere  deep  indentations  extend  up  into 
the  island,  the  general  direction  of  which  is 
toward  the  N.  N.  E.  or  the  8.  8.  W.,  on  the 
line  of  the  range  of  hills  and  of  the  strata  of 
which  these  are  composed.    The  8.  E.  portion 
of  the  island  is  made  up  of  metamorphic  rooks, 
as  mica  and  argillaceous  slates,  granites,  gneiss, 
sienite,  porphyry,  &c.,  and  among  these  occur 
belts  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates.    No 
fossils  have  been  met  with  in  these  sedimen- 
tary rocks  by  which  their  age  may  be  deter- 
mined, but  they  may  evidently  be  referred  to 
the  older  members  of  the  palaeozoic  series. 
They  are  associated  with  serpentine  and  pene- 
.  trated  by  greenstone  and  other  basaltic  rocks ; 
and  in  several  localities  they  present  indications 
of  metallic  veins,  as  at  Shoal  bay,  12  m.  from 
St.  John,  where  a  copper  mine  was  opened 
in  1775  by  some  Cornish  miners ;  and  also  at 
the  8.  extremity  of  the  island  upon  the  long 
point  between  Placentia  bay  and  Fortune  bay, 
where  indications  of  lead  and  copper  are  re- 
ported to  be  found.    A  vein  of  argentiferous 
galena  was  opened  upon  lands  ceded  to  the 
telegraph  company,  and  has  been  worked  to 
•ome  extent.    Its  locality  is  on  the  8.  side  of 
the  neck  of  land  which  separates  the  peninsula 


of  Avalon  from  the  main  body  of  the  island. 
In  1856  two  copper  mines  were  opened  in 
Conception  bay  and  a  third  in  Placentia, 
and  rich  copper  ores  of  the  variegated  kind 
have  been  shipped  from  them  to  Liverpool. 
All  along  the  8.  coast  the  rocks  are  of  similar 
character  to  those  of  the  8.  E.  portion  of  the  isl- 
and ;  and  the  same  ranges  of  rocks  were  crossed 
by  Mr.  Cormack  in  1828  along  a  line  from  20 
to  80  m.  back  from  the  coast,  extending  from 
Trinity  bay  to  the  W.  side  of  the  island  at  St 
George's  bay.  At  the  8.  W.  extremity  of  the 
island,  the  range  of  the  metamorphic  rocks 
gives  place  to  red  sandstones  and  the  shales  and 
conglomerates  of  the  coal  measures.  These 
contain  beds  of  gypsum,  which  crop  out  upon 
the  coast ;  and  in  the  interior,  at  several  locali- 
ties within  8  or  10  m.  of  the  shore  of  St. 
George's  bay,  small  beds  of  bituminous  coal  have 
been  discovered.  The  formation  ranges  with 
the  line  of  the  coast,  and  appears  to  be  repeat- 
ed behind  a  narrow  belt  of  metamorphic  rocks, 
which  passes  nearly  N.  and  8.  at  a  distance  of 
about  80  m.  inland  from  the  general  line  of  the 
coast.  Back  of  this  belt  is  a  comparatively 
smooth  and  fertile  region,  stretching  toward 
the  N.,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  extremity  of 
the  island  at  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle.  It  is 
reached  by  a  few  streams,  as  the  Humber 
river,  Coal  river,  Great  Codroy  river,  &c.  At 
the  head  of  Grand  pond  a  bed  of  cannel  coal 
has  been  found  8  feet  thick.  The  distance  to 
St.  George's  harbor  is  about  50  m.  down  the 
lake  to  the  foot,  and  thence  overland  about  15 
m.  No  attention  is  given  either  to  the  mineral 
or  agricultural  resources.  Little  is  known  as 
to  the  probable  importance  of  the  coal  beds; 
the  beds  of  gypsum,  which  are  abundant  and 
very  accessible,  are  wholly  neglected;  and 
though  limestone  abounds,  and  cliffs  of  marble 
(which  is  reported  to  be  of  excellent  quality) 
are  found  extending  for  miles  along  the  Humber 
river,  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain their  real  value.  A  geological  reconnois- 
sanoe  of  the  coast  was  made  in  1880  and  1840 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jukes,  who  published  a  report  to 
the  government,  and  also  2  vols,  in  1842  enti- 
tled "Excursions  in  and  about  Newfoundland." 
The  country  is  also  described  in  a  work  by  Sir 
Richard  H.  Bonnycastle,  u  Newfoundland  in 
1842"  (London,  1842).  which  is  accompanied  by 
a  complete  map  of  the  island. — Though  from 
the  high  latitude  of  Newfoundland  the  winters 
are  long  and  the  summers  short,  the  severity  of 
the  former  is  greatly  mitigated  by  the  proximi- 
ty of  the  Gulf  stream.  To  the  same  cause  are 
to  be  attributed  the  dense  fogs  whioh  prevail 
throughout  this  region ;  for  as  the  warm  and 
moist  airs  over  the  gulf  waters  meet  the  cold 
atmospheric  currents  from  the  north,  the  va- 
pors by  their  condensation  become  apparent  in 
the  form  of  heavy  fogs.  The  winter  tempera- 
ture of  St.  John  is  so  mild  that  the  harbor  is 
rarely  frozen  over ;  and  the  inclemencies  of 
the  climate  are  felt  rather  in  severe  storms, 
which  are  very  prevalent  along  the  coasts,  than 
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in  the  intense  cold  of  winter.  The  fogs  and 
violent  gales  render  the  coast  a  dangerous  one 
to  navigators,  and  frequent  wrecks  occur  along 
the  S.  side  of  the  island,  especially  abont  Cape 
Bace. — The  settlements  are  ohiefly  on  the  pen- 
insula of  Avalon  and  at  the  heads  of  the  bays 
in  this  part  of  the  island.  The  most  important, 
after  St.  John,  are  the  Bay  of  Bulls,  Brigus, 
Ferryland,  Fermore,  and  Renowes.  On  the 
western  side,  which  in  soil,  climate,  and  min- 
eral wealth  possesses  great  advantages  over  the 
eastern,  there  are  but  few  scattered  settlers.  In- 
dians of  two  very  distinct  tribes,  the  aborigines 
or  Bed  Indians,  and  the  Miomaos  from  New 
Brunswick,  were  many  years  ago  numerous 
upon  the  island.  The  former  have  been  entire- 
ly exterminated  by  the  whites  and  the  Micmacs. 
Some  of  the  latter  still  remain,  subsisting  chiefly 
by  hunting,  and  maintaining  amicable  relations 
with  the  colonists.  The  great  business  of  the 
people  is  fishing,  in  which  about  A  of  the  in- 
habitants are  in  some  way  or  another  engaged. 
About  850  vessels  are  employed  in  catching 
seals,  80  in  the  coast  and  bank  fisheries,  and 
more  than  10,000  in  taking  cod.  So  predomi- 
nant is  the  importance  of  this  last  branch,  that 
in  Newfoundland  the  term  "fish"  is  generally 
understood  to  mean  only  cod.  The  value  of 
boats,  nets,  and  other  apparatus  used  in  the 
business  is  estimated  at  $2,500,000,  and  the 
average  annual  product  at  $6,000,000.  The 
yield  may  be  set  down  in  round  numbers  as 
1,000,000  quintals  of  cod,  5,000  tierces  of  sal- 
mon, 20,000  barrels  of  herrings,  500,000  seal 
skins,  6,000  tons  of  seal  oil,  4,000  tons  of  cod  oil, 
&c.  In  consequence  of  the  reciprocity  treaty, 
the  exports  of  codfish  from  the  port  of  St.  John 
to  the  United  States  almost  tripled  within  two 
years,  rising  from  21,886  quintals  in  1858  to 
60,257  in  1855.  In  1855  the  exports  of  New- 
foundland amounted  to  £1,142,212,  of  which 
£504,969  went  to  British  possessions  and  £79,- 
984  to  the  United  States;  the  principal  articles 
were:  cod,  £680,288;  salmon,  £18,758;  her- 
rings, £19,794;  cod  oil,  £146,645  ;  seal  oil, 
£154,624 ;  blubber  and  dregs,  £2,408 ;  seal 
skins,  £46,886;  total  export  of  products  of 
fisheries,  £1,088,258.  The  imports  during  the 
same  year  amounted  to  £1,152,804,  of  which 
£555,591  came  from  British  possessions  and 
£854,489  from  the  United  States.  The  princi- 
pal articles  imported  were :  fiour,  £268,067 ; 
bread,  £144,787;  woollens,  £88,184;  pork, 
£70,212;  butter,  £51,888 ;  cotton  goods,  £49,- 
912 ;  leather  and  leather  manufactures,  £49,- 
204;  molasses,  £89,808;  and  sugar,  £82,870. 
The  commerce  for  the  years  1853,  '4,  and  '5 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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— The  present  form  of  government  of  the  island 
was  established  in  1855,  in  accordance  with 


which  the  governor  (in  1860,  Sir  Alexander 
Bannerman)  is  to  act  with  the  assistance  and 
advice  of  an  executive  council.  The  legislature 
is  composed  of  the  governor,  the  legislative 
council,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  the  general  assembly,  the 
members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  people. 
The  revenue  in  1865  was  £126,449,  and  the 
expenditures  £120,026.  The  public  debt  of  the 
colony  is  upward  of  £150,000.  The  contribu- 
tion of  the  home  government  to  the  colony  in 
1857  was  £20,114.  In  1855  there  were  218 
schools,  attended  by  18,602  scholars,  and  the 
amount  paid  from  the  colonial  revenue  for 
public  education  was  nearly  £9,000.  About 
£18,000  were  expended  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  The  Episcopal  church  numbered  42,000 
members,  the  Roman  Catholic  56,000,  and  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  18,000.  No  denomination 
is  especially  supported  by  the  government,  ex- 
cept that  the  Episcopal  bishop  receives  £900  a 
year  from  the  British  treasury. — Newfound- 
land was  discovered  June  24,  1497,  by  John 
Cabot,  who  with  his  son  Sebastian  was  engaged 
upon  a  voyage  of  exploration  under  the  com- 
mission of  Henry  YIL  He  made  the  land  at  a 
place  on  the  E.  coast  which  he  called  Bona* 
vista,  a  name  it  still  retains.    Oabot  called  the 

Eeninsula  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  island 
t.  John,  because  it  was  discovered  on  St.  John's 
day.    In  1500  the  island  was  visited  by  the 
Portuguese  navigator  Gaspar  de  Cortereal,  who 
discovered  and  named  Conception  bay.    The 
Portuguese  in  1501  and  1502  established  regular 
fisheries  on  the  shores,  and  the  Biscayans  and 
French  soon  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise. 
(See  Fisheries.)  Several  expeditions  were  fitted 
out  by  the  English  and  French  with  the  inten- 
tion of  colonizing  the  island,  but  none  of  them 
were  successful  up  to  1578,  when  there  were  50 
ships  belonging  to  England  engaged  in  the  fish- 
ery, as  many  to  Portugal,  and  150  to  Francs 
and  Spain.    On  Aug.  5,  1688,  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  in  command  of  4  armed  vessels,  en* 
tered  the  harbor  of  St.  John  and  took  formal 
possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.    He  established  laws  regulating  the 
fisheries,  and  levied  contributions  on  ihe  ships 
of  all  nations  found  within  200  leagues  of  St 
John.    The  expedition  soon  came  to  a  disas- 
trous termination  by  the  wreck  of  the  vessels 
and  the  loss  of  their  commander  while  recross- 
ing  the  ocean.    Other  attempts  to  colonize  the 
island  were  afterward  made,  the  least  disas- 
trous of  which  was  that  of  Mr.  Guy,  a  Bristol 
merchant,  in  1610,  who  founded  a  colony  at 
Mosquito  cove  in  Conception  bay,  which  lasted 
two  years.    In  1 615  Capt  Richard  Whitbourne, 
of  Exmouth  in  Devon,  was  sent  by  the  admi- 
ralty to  Newfoundland  to  establish  order  among 
the  fishermen  and  correct  the  great  abuses  that 
prevailed.    He  made  an  attempt  to  impanel 
juries  in  the  most  frequented  harbors,  and  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  forms  of  law  in  Brit- 
ish America.    In  1618  he  again  visited  the  isl- 
and with  aid  to  the  colony  of  Dr.  Vaoghan  in 
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the  southern  part,  at  the  place  now  known  as- 
little  Britain.    The  settlement  of  Sir  George 
Calvert,  afterward  Lord  Baltimore,  was  made 
in  1621,  and  included  the  8.  E.  peninsula,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Avalon.    He  built 
a  large  house  at  Ferryland  and  a  strong  fort  at 
Isle  anx  Bois.    Bat  not  long  afterward  he 
abandoned  Newfoundland  for  Maryland,  where 
he  obtained  another  large  grant.    In  1626  the 
cod  fishery  of  Newfoundland  was  of  such  im- 
portance that  150  vessels  were  sent  out  from 
Devonshire  alone.    The  trade  was  grievously 
harassed  by  pirates  and  by  the  rivalry  and  op- 
position of  the  French.    Charles  I.  in  1633  es- 
tablished a  code  of  regulations ;  and  in  1 685  per- 
mission was  granted  to  the  French  to  cure  and 
dry  fish  in  Newfoundland,  they  paying  5  per 
cent,  of  the  produce  for  the  privilege.    In  1660 
they  founded  a  colony  in  Plaisanoe  or  Placentia 
bay,  which  the  English  destroyed  in  1602. 
Until  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713  the  ports 
were  frequently  the  scenes  of  warfare  between 
the  English  and  French,  one  and  the  other 
power  alternately  gaining  possession  of  them* 
The  English  government  was  also  opposed  to 
the  settlement  of  their  own  people,  and  broke 
up  their  establishments  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  likely  to  monopolize  the  fishery,  and 
prevent  it  from  becoming  a  nursery  for  Brit- 
ish seamen.    The  treaty  of  Utrecht  gave  Great 
Britain  the  sole  sovereignty  of  the  island, 
but  permitted  the  French  to  catch  and  dry  fish 
on  the  N.  and  parts  of  the  £.  and  W.  shores. 
In  1762  the  French  again  obtained  possession 
of  St.  John,  but  were  soon  driven  out  by  the 
English  under  Lord  Colville.    The  next  year 
the  treaty  of  Paris  was  ratified,  by  which  the 
French  yielded  their  claims  to  the  colonies  of 
British  America,  retaining  the  right  to  fish  in 
the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  8  leagues  from  its 
shores,  and  15  from  those  of  Cape  Breton,  and 
possession  of  the  rocky  islets  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  on  condition  of  not  using  them  for 
military  purposes.    From  1759  to  1767  Oapt. 
Cook,  the  famous  navigator,  was  employed  as 
a  naval  officer  in  the  English  service  on  this 
station,  and  became  eminent  for  his  industry 
and  skill  as  a  marine  surveyor.    The  only  sur- 
veys of  the  coast  upon  which  the  present  maps 
are  based  were  made  by  him,  and  his  marks 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  isl- 
and.   By  his  observation  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  Aug.  5,  1766,  compared  with  observations 
made  at  Oxford,  the  longitude  of  Cape  Ray 
was  first  determined.    In  the  progress  of  the 
troubles  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colo- 
nies, which  led  to  the  revolutionary  war,  New- 
foundland suffered  extremely  from  the  non- 
intercourse  act  passed  by  the  first  congress  and 
carried  out  in  1775.  Dependent  upon  Sew  Eng- 
land for  supplies  to  the  annual  value  of  nearly 
£350,000,  when  these  were  suddenly  cut  off 
and  the  coast  and  harbors  were  ravaged  by 
American  privateers,  the  inhabitants  were  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  distress  before  they  could 
be  relieved  by  the  protective  measures  of  the 


mother  country.  On  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  1788  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  retain- 
ed the  right  to  fish  as  previously,  but  could 
cure  and  dry  their  fish  only  in  the  unsettled 
bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  the 
Magdalen  islands,  and  Labrador.  The  popula- 
tion in  1785  was  10,244,  and  8,034  acres  of  land 
were  under  cultivation.  From  this  time  the 
prosperity  of  the  island  has  been  but  little  in- 
terrupted. In  1807  the  first  newspaper,  "  The 
Royal  Gazette  and  Newfoundland  Advertiser," 
was  published.  In  1809  Labrador  and  the 
island  of  Anticosti  were  annexed  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Newfoundland.  The  colonial  gov- 
ernment granted  in  1854  a  charter  to  the  "  New 
York,  Newfoundland,  and  London  Telegraph 
Company,"  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
telegraphic  communications  between  Europe 
and  America.  Subsequently  the  land  wires 
were  completed  between  St.  John  and  the  cable 
terminus  at  Cape  Ray,  and  the  u  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Company"  was  established  in  1856  to 
extend  the  existing  line  to  Ireland. 
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NEWMAN,  John  Heney,  D.D.,  an  English 
clergyman,  and  superior  of  the  English  con- 
gregation of  the  Oratory,  born  in  London,  Feb. 
21, 1801.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college, 
Oxford,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  col- 
lege. In  1824  he  was  ordained,  but  his  life 
at  Oxford  was  essentially  academic,  occupied 
with  the  duties  of  his  fellowship,  and  with 
those  that  devolved  upon  him  afterward  as 
vice-principal  of  St.  Alban's  hall  in  1825  and 
1826,  tutor  of  Oriel  in  1826,  and  public  ex- 
aminer of  the  university  in  1827  and  1828.  In 
1828  he  succeeded  Dr.  Hawkins  as  vicar  of 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin ;  his  ser- 
mons in  that  church  gained  for  him  the  repu- 
tation of  a  remarkable  preacher.  In  1888  he 
published  "  The  Church  of  the  Fathers,"  which 
is  noteworthy  as  showing  the  course  his  mind 
was  taking  toward  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
About  this  time  appeared  also  his  treatise  on 
the  Arians  of  the  4th  century.  During  the 
years  that  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times"  were  in 
course  of  publication,  he  was  a  large  contrib- 
utor to  them.  He  also  wrote  and  published  a 
treatise  on  "  Justification,"  contributed  articles 
to  the  "  British  Critic,"  published  a  work  on 
the  four  "Prophetical  Offices  of  the  Church," 
and  took  part  in  preparing  the  "  Library  of 
the  Fathers."  The  views  of  the  theological 
school  of  which  he  was  really  the  head,  though 
it  took  its  name  from  another  of  its  mem- 
bers, Dr.  Pusey,  excited  general  attention,  es- 
pecially among  the  members  of  the  Anglican 
and  Protestant  Episcopal  churches.  The  ex- 
citement was  brought  to  its  height  by  the 
publication  of  tract  No.  XC,  the  author  of 
which  was  Dr.  Newman,  in  which  he  tried  to 
show  that  the  89  articles  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land might  be  subscribed  consistently  with  a 
belief  in  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent. 
This  excited  a  violent  opposition.  Shortly 
afterward  he  retracted  certain  bitter  expres- 
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sions  he  had  used  in  writing  of  the  church 
of  Borne;  he  resigned  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Mary,  and  retired  to  Littlemore,  near  Oxford, 
where  he  remained  a  long  time  in  strict  se- 
clusion. Finally,  on  Oct.  9,  1845,  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Roman  Catholic  church  by  the 
provincial  of  the  Passionist  Fathers  in  England. 
From  Littlemore  he  went  to  St.  Mary's  college 
at  Oscott,  and  thence  to  Rome,  accompanied 
by  some  and  followed  by  others  of  his  old  dis- 
ciples. He  received  the  priesthood  in  Rome, 
and  embraced  the  institute  of  the  Oratory, 
founded  by  St.  Philip  Neri.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1848  he  established  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Oratory,  and  shortly  after  opened 
the  first  house  in  Edgebaston,  Birmingham. 
Some  statements,  made  in  one  of  a  series  of 
lectures  delivered  and  afterward  published  by 
him  on  the  "  Present  Position  of  Catholics  in 
England,"  with  regard  to  the  ex-Dominican 
monk  Dr.  Achilli,  involved  him  in  a  suit  for 
libel.  The  suit  was  decided  against  him,  not 
without  a  protest  against  the  verdict  as  unfair 
from  the  "Times"  newspaper  and  other  sources. 
The  costs  of  the  suit,  about  $46,000,  were  paid 
by  a  subscription  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
amounting  to  $64,000.  The  surplus  was  divid- 
ed by  him  between  a  religious  community  and 
the  Catholic  university  of  Ireland,  the  latter 
receiving  $1 6,000  and  the  former  $2,000.  Upon 
the  foundation  of  the  Catholic  university  of 
Ireland  (1852)  Dr.  Newman  was  made  its  first 
rector,  but  has  since  resigned  that  position, 
and  returned  to  the  Oratory  at  Birmingham, 
where  he  is  at  present  engaged  in  an  English 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  confided 
to  him  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  the  other 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  England,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  pope.  Beside  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  wrote,  before  he  became 
a  Roman  Catholic,  "Parochial  Sermons"  (6 
vols.),  "Essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Miracles," 
"  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,"  and  an  "  Essay  on  the  Development 
of  Christian  Doctrine ;"  and  since  his  conver- 
sion he  has  published  "  Sermons  to  Mixed  Con- 
gregations," "  Occasional  Sermons,"  "Lectures 
on  Anglican  Difficulties,"  "  Discourses  on  Uni- 
versity'Education,"  "  Office  and  Work  of  Uni- 
versities," "Lectures  on  the  Turks,"  "Loss 
and  Gain,"  and  "  Callista,"  the  last  two  being 
works  of  fiction. — Francis  William,  an  English 
author,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1805.  He  was  graduated  at  Worcester 
college,  Oxford,  in  1826,  with  first  class  honors 
in  both  classics  and  mathematics.  In  Nov. 
1826,  he  became  a  fellow  of  Baliol  college, 
whiph  position  he  resigned  in  1880,  being  un- 
able conscientiously  to  sign  the  39  articles 
previous  to  taking  the  degree  of  M.A.  The  8 
following  years  he  spent  in  various  parts  of 
the  East,  in  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  Teheran,  Tabriz, 
and  Constantinople ;  and  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land in  1884  he  became  classical  tutor  in  Bris- 
tol college.  This  situation  he  occupied  until 
1840,  when  he  was  chosen  classical  professor 


at  Manchester  New  college,  and  in  1846  - 
appointed  professor  of  the  Latin  language  and 
literature  in  University  college,  London,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  He  has  written  many 
works  on  historical,  political,  and  especially 
theological  subjects,  in  which  he  has  taken  an 
exactly  contrary  course  to  that  of  his  brother. 
He  has  also  written  much  for  reviews  and  for 
the  newspaper  press.  Among  his  theological 
works  may  be  mentioned  "Catholic  Union: 
Essays  toward  a  Church  of  the  Future  and  the 
Organization  of  Philanthropy"  (8vo.,  1844); 
a  tract  entitled  "  A  State  Church  not  Defen- 
sible" (1846);  "A  History  of  the  Hebrew 
Monarchy,  from  the  Administration  of  Samuel 
to  the  Babylonish  Captivity"  (1847)  ;  u  The 
Soul,  its  Sorrows  and  Aspirations"  (1649); 
"  Phases  of  Faith,  or  Passages  from  the  His- 
tory of  my  Creed"  (1860);  and  "  Theism,  Doc- 
trinal and  Practical "  (1858).  Among  his  polit- 
ical and  historical  works  are :  "  Four  Lectures 
on  the  Contrasts  of  Ancient  and  Modern  His- 
tory" (1847) ;  "An  Appeal  to  the  Middle  Classes 
on  the  urgent  Necessity  of  numerous  Badical 
Beforms,  Financial  and  Organic"  (1848) ;  "On 
the  Constitutional  and  Moral  Right  or  Wrong 
of  our  National  Debt"  (1849) ;  a  tract  on  "  The 
Crimes  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  against  its 
own  liege  Subjects"  (1851)  ;  "  Lectures  on 
Political  Economy"  (1851) ;  and  "Regal  Rome, 
an  Introduction  to  Roman  History"  (1852).  He 
has  also  published  "  A  Collection  of  Poetry  for 
the  Practice  of  Elocution"  (1850);  "Odes  of 
Horace  translated  into  unrhymed  Metres*' 
(1853);  "The  Iliad  of  Homer  translated  into 
unrhymed  Metres"  (1856).  'He  assisted  in  ed- 
iting a  ^translation  of  Huber's  work  on  "  The 
English  Universities"  (1843),  and  in  1858 
brought  out  an  edition  of  the  "Select  Speeches 
of  Kossuth."  He  is  likewise  author  of  "Lec- 
tures on  Logic,"  of  a  "  Grammar  of  the  Berber 
Language,"  and  of  a  work  on  the  "  Difficulties 
of  Elementary  Geometry." 

NEWMARKET,  a  market  town  of  England, 
consisting  mainly  of  one  long  street,  wide  and 
well  lighted,  the  N.  side  of  which  is  in  Suffolk, 
and  the  S.  side  in  Cambridgeshire,  18  m.  E.  by 
N.  from  Cambridge,  and  65  m.  N.  E.  from  Lon- 
don, with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  eastern 
counties  railway ;  pop.  in  1851,  8,356.  It  con- 
tains a  corn  market,  assembly  rooms,  a  hand- 
some church,  and  a  jockey  club.  It  derives  its 
chief  importance  from  the  races,  7  of  which 
are  held  annually,  viz. :  the  Craven,  on  Easter 
Monday ;  the  first  spring,  on  the  second  Mon- 
day following ;  the  second  spring,  a  fortnight 
after  that ;  the  July ;  the  first  October,  held  on 
the  first  Monday  in  that  month ;  the  second 
October,  on  the  second  Monday  following; 
and  the  third  October,  or  Houghton,  a  fortnight 
afterward.  The  race  course,  considered  the 
best  in  Great  Britain,  is  about  8  m.  from  the 
town,  and  between  4  and  5  m.  in  circuit.  There 
is  also  a  training  ground  about  H  m.  long. 

NEWPORT,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  R.  I.,  consisting 
of  a  portion  of  the  mainland  and  a  number  of 
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small  Islands  in  Narraganset  bay,  including 
Rhode,  Canoniout,  Prudence,  and  Block  isl- 
ands; area,  186  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  20,007. 
It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  a  generally 
fertile  soil,  and  contains  large  quantities  of 
coal  In  1850  the  productions  were  156,698 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  184,988  of  oats,  78,688 
of  potatoes,  18,776  tons  of  hay,  48,565  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  229,916  of  butter.  There  were  9 
cotton  and  5  woollen  factories,  8  flour  mills, 
several  manufactories,  86  churches,  and  2,951 
pupils  attending  public  schools. 

NEWPORT,  a  post  town,  port  of  entry, 
and  the  capital  of  Newport  oo.,  K.  L,  and  semi- 
capital  of  the  state,  situated  on  the  W.  shore 
of  Rhode  island  on  Narraganset  bay,  5  m.  from 
the  ocean,  in  lat.  41°  29' N.,  long.  71°  19'  12" 
W. ;  pop.  in  1850,  9,568 ;  in  1860,  about  10,- 
500.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  which  may  be  en- 
tered at  all  times  without  a  pilot,  and  is  safe, 
commodious,  and  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
ships.  It  is  defended  by  Fort  Adams  on  Ben- 
ton's point  and  Fort  Wolcott  on  Goat  island. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  deolivity  faring  the 
harbor,  and  oontains  a  state  house,  custom 
house,  market  house,  the  Redwood  library 
with  4,000  volumes,  the  masonic  hall,  armory 
hall,  and  numerous  elegant  private  residences. 
Its  salubrious  climate,  refreshing  ocean  breezes, 
facilities  for  sea  bathing,  and  charming  natural 
scenery  have  combined  to  render  it  one  of  the 
most  popular  summer  resorts  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  visitors  during  the  fashionable 
season  are  numbered  by  thousands.  The 
whole  8.  portion  of  the  island  is  now  dotted 
over  with  villas,  and  there  are  several  large 
hotels,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Ocean  house  at  the  S.  end  of  Bellevue  street, 
the  Atlantio  house  at  the  head  of  Pelham 
street,  the  Bellevue  house  in  Catharine  street, 
the  Fillmore,  and  the  Aquidneck.  The  pleas- 
antest  part  of  the  to wn  is  that  which  has  been 
built  within  the  last  20  years  for  the  conve- 
nience of  summer  visitors,  and  which  is  con- 
stantly being  added  to  and  improved.  The 
old  town  is  interesting  for  its  quaint  and  pic- 
turesque appearance.  The  "old  stone  mill," 
whose  origin  and  purpose  were  once  a  theme 
of  much  learned  discussion;  Fort  Brown  and 
its  surrounding  rocks,  called  "  the  dumplings ;" 
Fort  Adams,  one  of  the  most  costly  and  exten- 
sive fortifications  in  the  Union ;  the  "  purga- 
tory rooks"  and  "  hanging  rocks9'  at  the  sec- 
ond beach;  the  great  "spouting  cave,"  and 
"  the  glen,"  are  the  principal  objects  of  inter- 
est. The  beaches,  called  first,  second,  and 
third,  are  not  only  excellent  spots  for  bathing, 
but  also  favorite  promenades  at  low  tide.  The 
commerce  of  Newport  is  now  very  limited,  and 
its  manufactures  are  almost  confined  to  a  few 
cotton  mills,  a  shot  tower,  and  lead  works. 
The  tonnage  of  the  district  on  June  80, 1859, 
was  8,210,  of  which  8,575  was  registered,  and 
4,685  enrolled  and  licensed.  The  exports 
during  the  previous  year  were  $56,026,  and 
the  imports  $79,497.  Number  of  vessels  olear- 
yol.  xn.— 20 


ed,  28,  tonnaffe  5,721 ;  vessels  entered,  81,  ton- 
nage 7,822.— -Newport  was  settled  in  1688  by  17 
colonists  from  Roger  Williams's  party,  headed 
by  William  Ooddington.  The  settlers  were 
early  distinguished  for  their  enterprise  as  mer- 
chants and  navigators,  and  for  their  activity  m 
the  whaling  business.  As  early  as  1764  their 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  employed  150  ves- 
sels, and  14,000  hhds.  of  molasses  were  an- 
nually imported,  to  be  converted  into  rum  for 
the  African  market.  Newport  was  one  of  the 
first  places  which  manifested  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  some  years  before  the  Boston  tea  party 
the  British  armed  sloop  liberty,  stationed  here 
to  exact  an  odious  tax,  was  burned  in  the  har- 
bor. During  the  revolution  8,000  British  and 
Hessian  troops  were  quartered  on  the  town, 
and  its  commercial  interests  never  recovered 
from  the  injury  which  they  inflicted.  They 
destroyed  480  houses,  robbed  the  library,  then 
the  finest  except  one  in  America,  burned  the 
shipping,  out  down  all  the  groves  and  orchards 
for  rael,  and  carried  off  the  town  reoords.  Be- 
fore this  period  Newport  had  been  a  favorite 
resort  of  men  of  science  and  letters,  and  was 
noted  for  the  opulence  and  refinement  of  its 
inhabitants.  Bishop  (then  Dean)  Berkeley  re- 
sided here  2}  years,  and  built  a  house  which  is 
still  standing.  It  was  here  that  he  composed 
his  celebrated  work,  the  "  Minute  Philosopher." 
Commodore  O.  H.  Perry  was  born  near  New- 
port, and  is  buried  there,  with  a  monument  to 
his  memory. 

NEWPORT,  a  city  of  Campbell  co.,  Ky.,  on 
the  Ohio  river,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
licking,  and  opposite  Cincinnati,  70  m.  N.  N. 
£.  from  Frankfort ;  pop.  in  1860,  10,047.  It  is 
built  on  an  elevated  plain  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  Cincinnati,  with  which  it  communi- 
cates by  a  steam  ferry ;  and  a  splendid  suspen- 
sion bridge  over  the  Licking  river  connects  it 
with  Covington.  The  villages  of  Jamestown 
and  Brooklyn  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  contain  many  elegant  residences  of  the 
wealthy  citizens.  There  are  several  rolling 
milla,  iron  founderies,  an  academy,  a  IT.  8. 
arsenal,  a  bank,  and  various  manufactories. 

NEWPORT.  I.  A  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  and  market  town  of  Mon- 
mouthshire, England,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Usk,  about  5  m.  from  its 
mouth,  and  20  m.  S.  W.  from  Monmouth;  pop. 
in  1851, 19,842.  It  is  largely  engaged  in  ship 
building,  and  has  several  iron  founderies,  nail 
works,  and  manufactories  of  anchors,  chain 
cables,  <fcc.  There  is  a  dock  capable  of  admit- 
ting vessels  of  large  size.  The  number  of  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  port  in  1856  was  92,  ton- 
nage 16,280.  In  the  same  year  there  cleared' 
from  the  port  7,826  sailing  vessels,  tonnage. 
686,461,  and  274  steamers,  tonnage  20,087.. 
The  town  is  connected  with  Gloucester,  Car- 
ding and  Pontypool  by  railway,  and  with  the 
last  of  these  places  by  the  Monmouthshire 
Of  the  castle  of  Newport,  which,  is. 
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supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  a  son  of  Henry  L,  only  a  square 
tower  and  a  part  of  the  great  hall  now  remain, 
and  are  at  present  occupied  as  a  brewery.  The 
borough  unites  with  Monmouth  and  Usk  in 
sending  one  member  to  parliament.  In  1839 
it  was  the  scene  of  the  chartist  insurrection  for 
which  John  Frost  and  others  were  found  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and  transported  for  life.  II.  A 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Hamp- 
shire, England,  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Medina,  which  is  naviga- 
ble for  small  vessels,  18  m.  S.  S.  E.  from  South- 
ampton ;  pop.  in  1851,  8,047.  Lace  and  agri- 
cultural implements  are  manufactured.  The 
borough  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 

NEWPORT,  Christopher,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  colony  at  Jamestown,  Va.  He  com- 
manded the  8  vessels  which  carried  out  in  1606 
the  first  settlers  of  that  colony,  and  was  one 
of  the  council  for  governing  the  province  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  After  visiting  with  Capt. 
John  Smith  and  others  the  "  emperor  of  the 
country,"  Powhatan,  he  returned  to  England  in 
June,  1607.  He  came  back  the  next  year  with 
supplies  and  120  emigrants,  chiefly  goldsmiths 
and  gentlemen,  "  packed  hither,"  says  Smith, 
"by  their  friends  to  escape  ill  destinies."  As 
their  object  was  gold,  "  there  was  no  talk,  no 
hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine 
gold,  load  gold ;"  and  some  yellow  mica  hav- 
ing been  discovered  near  the  present  site  of 
Richmond,  Newport  filled  his  vessels  with  it 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  gold,  and  car- 
ried it  to  England.  He  subsequently  came 
back  to  Virginia  in  the  fleet  conveying  Lord 
Delaware  and  the  new  charter  to  the  colony, 
but  was  wrecked  in  the  Bermudas,  where  they 
built  a  vessel  with  which  they  reached  their 
destination.  Newport's  reputation  as  a  sailor 
had  been  acquired  in  expeditions  against  the 
Spaniards.  By  Smith  he  is  described  as  "  empty, 
idle,timid.  and  ostentatious." 

NEWPORT,  George,  an  English  naturalist 
and  physiologist,  born  in  Canterbury,  July  6, 
1808,  died  in  London,  April  7,  1854.  He  ac- 
quired by  his  own  unaided  efforts  a  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  and  was  appointed  ourator  of 
the  museum  of  natural  history  at  Canterbury. 
He  subsequently  embraced  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  does  not  appear  to  have  practised 
it  He  wrote  valuable  essays  on  physiology, 
entomology,  and  botany,  which  were  chiefly 
published  in  the  "  Transactions"  of  the  royal, 
the  entomological,  and  the  Iinnaean  societies. 
During  his  latter  years  he  enjoyed  a  pension 
of  £100  from  government. 

NEWRY,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  river 
port  of  Ireland,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties 
of  Down  and  Armagh,  on  the  Newry  water 
and  canal  and  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  junction 
railway,  82  m.  S.  S.W.  from  Belfast,  and  68  m. 
N.  from  Dublin;  pop.  in  1851,  18,191.  There 
are  2  churches  of  the  established  religion,  2 
places  of  worship  for  Methodists,  8  for  Presby- 
terians, and  2  for  Roman  Catholics.    The  chief 


manufactures  are  linen,  cotton,  iron,  beer,  and 
cordage;  and  there  are  numerous  mills,  distil- 
leries, and  potteries.  The  town  exports  large 
quantities  of  provisions.  Its  principal  trade  is 
with  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  but  it  has  also 
some  foreign  commerce.  The  river,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  6  bridges,  admits  vessels  of  600 
tons  to  the  town  and  of  1,000  tons  6  m.  below. 
In  1856  the  number  of  vessels  registered  at  the 
port  was  1 14,  tonnage  6,648.  The  entrances  for 
that  year  (mostly  coastwise)  were  824  sailing 
vessels,  tonnage  57,886,  and  254  steamers,  ton- 
nage 42,115;  the  clearances  were  287  sailing 
vessels,  tonnage  10,474,  and  250  steamers,  ton- 
niiiFO  42  945 

NEWSPAPERS,  printed  sheets  published  at 
stated  intervals,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying intelligence  on  current  events.  News- 
papers were  preceded  in  antiquity  by  the  Ada 
Diurna  of  the  Romans,  which  were  daily, 
official,  written  reports  of  public  occurrences; 
and  in  modern  Europe  by  periodical  publica- 
tions in  manuscript,  for  which  the  stirring 
events  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  created  a 
demand  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  coun- 
tries. Of  the  origin  of  newspapers  in  England, 
Alexander  Andrews  says,  in  his  u  History  of 
British  Journalism"  (London,  1859):  u  First 
we  have  the  written  news  letter  furnished  to 
the  wealthy  aristocracy ;  then,  as  the  craving 
for  information  spread,  the  ballad  of  news 
sung  or  recited ;  then  the  news  pamphlet,  more 
prosaically  arranged ;  then  the  periodical  sheet 
of  news ;  and  lastly  the  newspaper."  The  first 
regular  series  of  weekly  newspapers  hitherto 
discovered  was  entitled  the  u  Weekly  Newei 
from  Italy,  Germanie,  &c."  (1622),  the  "Eng- 
lish Mercurie  of  1588,"  long  regarded  as  the 
first  printed  English  newspaper,  having  been 
exposed  as  a  forgery  in  1889  and  again  in  1850 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Watts,  one  of  the  librarians  of 
the  British  museum.  Prominently  connected 
with  most  of  the  early  weekly  sheets,  which 
appeared  under  the  name  of  "  Weekly  Newes," 
u  Times  Newes,"  "  Newes,"  Ac,  was  Nathaniel 
Butter,  who  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  the 
regular  newspaper  press.  The  first  attempt 
at  parliamentary  reporting  was  made  in  1641 ; 
the  first  advertisement  was  inserted  as  early  as 
1648,  and  the  first  paper  exclusively  devoted 
to  advertisements  and  shipping  intelligence  ap- 
peared in  1657.  The  news  given  in  the  papers 
treated  chiefly  of  foreign  affairs.  Home  poli- 
tics were  scarcely  discussed  till  after  the  abo- 
lition of  the  star  chamber  in  1641.  Various 
partisan  sheets  were  published  during  the  erril 
war,  chiefly  under  the  name  of  "  Mercuries," 
and  counting  among  their  most  eminent  edi- 
tors Nedham,  Birkenhead,  Digby,  and  Heylin, 
the  last  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  them  all 
Many  of  the  papers  were  notorious  for  their 
eccentricity  and  coarseness,  and  still  more  for 
their  bitterness.  After  the  restoration  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  newspapers  became  more  etrin- 
E»nt.  A  semi-official  organ,  edited  by  Sir  Roger 
'Estrange,  who  was  the  licenser  of  the  press, 
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and  held  for  some  time  a  kind  of  monopoly 
of  journalism,  was  supplanted  in  1665  by  the 
u  Oxford  Gazette,"  published  during  the  tem- 
porary removal  of  the  court  to  that  city  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  plague.  On  the  return  of  the 
royal  family  to  the  metropolis  (1666)  it  ap- 
peared as  the  "  London  Gazette,"  and,  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  government,  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  under  secretary  of 
state.  The  press  was  for  a  long  time  subjected 
to  many  persecutions,  and  the  licensing  act 
was  not  abolished  until  after  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary.  In  the  mean  time  the  first 
commercial  newspaper,  the  "  Oity  Mercury," 
was  published  in  167  5 ;  the  first  literary  paper, 
the  uMerourius  Librarius,"  in  1680;  the  first 
sporting  paper,  the  "Jockey's  Intelligencer," 
in  1688 ;  and  the  first  medioal  paper  m  1686. 
From  that  year  to  1692, 26  new  journals  sprang 
into  existence,  including  the  first  bearing  the 
title  of  a  reform  paper,  the  "  Mercurius  Refor- 
matus ;"  the  first  publication  in  the  style  of 
"Notes  and  Queries,"  the  "Athenian  Mer- 
cury;" the  first  ladies'  paper,  the  "Ladies' 
Mercury ;"  the  first  agricultural  and  an  increas- 
ing number  of  literary  journals.  Dally  news- 
papers did  not  make  their  appearance  until  the 
18th  century.  The  first  daily  morning  news- 
paper was  the  "  Daily  Courant"  (1702),  con- 
sisting of  but  one  page  of  two  columns,  and 
containing  0  paragraphs  translated  from  for- 
eign journals.  The  leading  London  weekly 
journals  at  that  time  were  mostly  sold  for  a 
penny ;  supplements  with  the  latest  news  com- 
manded an  extra  price.  Home  affairs  were  then 
little  discussed ;  foreign  news  supplied  the  sta- 
ple of  newspaper  information,  and  correspond- 
ents were  employed  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe.  In  1726  appeared  the  first  number  of 
the  "  Craftsman,"  which  obtained  for  a  time  a 
circulation  of  nearly  12,000  copies.  In  1780 
no  fewer  than  200  half-sheets  per  month  were 
issued  in  London  alone,  beside  a  number  of 
daily  and  weekly  journals.  The  aggregate 
number  of  copies  of  newspapers  sold  in  Eng- 
land in  1757  was  about  7,000,000 ;  in  1760,  9,- 
000,000 ;  and  in  1767 upward  of  10,000.000.  The 
"North  Briton,"  edited  by  Wilkes,  who  played 
a  part  so  conspicuous  in  consolidating  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press,  first  appeared  in  1762.  The 
"Englishman,"  established  in  the  same  year, 
attracted  attention  in  1766  on  account  of  sev- 
eral of  Burke's  contributions.  The  letters  of 
Junius  began  to  appear  in  1767  in  the  "  Public 
Advertiser,"  and  contributed  powerfully  to 
raise  the  political  importance  of  the  daily  press. 
The  leading  daily  journals  of  London  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  18th  century  were  the  "Morn- 
ing Chronicle"  (founded  in  1769),  the  "Morn- 
ing Post"  (1772),  the  "Morning  Herald "  (1781), 
the  "Times"  (1785),  and  the  "  Morning  Adver- 
tiser" (1794).  The  "Times,"  destined  subse- 
quently to  eclipse  all  the  other  English  jour- 
nals, originally  appeared  under  the  name  of  the 
"Daily  Universal  Register."  It  was  printed  and 
published  by  John  Walter  of  Printing  House 


square,  who,  in  the  impression  of  Jan.  1, 1788. 
added  to  the  original  name  of  his  journal  that  of 
the  "  Times."  Its  circulation  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  was  only  1,000  copies  a  day, 
while  that  of  several  others  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  4,000.  The  "Morning  Chronicle" 
and  "  Morning  Post"  enjoyed  during  that  period 
great  literary  and  political  importance.  Cole- 
ridge, Southey,  Lamb,  Wordsworth,  and  Mack- 
intosh (the  brother-in-law  of  the  editor,  Mr. 
Stuart,  afterward  editor  of  the  "Courier"), 
particularly  contributed  to  raise  the  "Morning 
Post"  to  eminence ;  but  the  weight  of  talent  still 
rested  in  1812  with  the  "Morning  Chronicle," 
whose  editor,  Mr.  J.  Perry,  counted  Fox  and 
Sheridan  among  his  active  personal  friends, 
and  many  youthful  aspirants  to  literary  fame 
among  his  contributors.  In  1818  there  were 
66  journals  circulating  in  London,  of  which  8 
were  published  every  morning,  7  every  even- 
ing (the  first  evening  paper  having  been  estab- 
lished as  early  as  1778),  7  every  other  evening, 
16  every  Sunday  (the  first  Sunday  paper  had 
appeared  in  1788),  and  18  weekly  on  other 
days.  The  "Courier"  was  then  considered 
the  best  informed  daily  journal,  and  the  news- 
men went  through  the  streets  blowing  their 
horns  and  announcing  the  "great  news,"  "glo- 
rious news,"  "  got  a  shilling  for  the  2d  edi- 
tion of  the  Courier."  The  "  Times"  was  in  the 
mean  time  fighting  its  way  into  the  front  rank 
of  journalism.  Its  remarkable  success  was  as- 
cribed to  a  firm  attitude  toward  the  government 
and  a  freedom  from  party  ties;  to  an  efficient 
system  in  securing  the  earliest  transmission  of 
news ;  to  a  constant  care  in  improving  the  me- 
chanical resources  of  the  paper,  and  in  securing 
the  best  available  talent;  and  above  all  to  the 
application  of  steam  power  to  its  printing  press 
in  1814.  On  the  morning  of  Nov.  29,  1814. 
the  readers  of  the  "Times"  were  informed 
that  "the  journal  of  this  day  presents  to  the 
public  the  practical  result  of  the  greatest  im- 
provement connected  with  printing  since  the 
discovery  of  the  art  itself."  The  restoration  of 
peace  did  not  diminish  the  number  of  news- 
papers in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  in  1815 
amounted  to  254,  viz. :  55  in  London  (15  daily), 
122  in  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  26  in 
Scotland,  and  49  in  Ireland;  and  Oobbett's 
weekly  u  Political  Register,"  established  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  sold  in 
1817  to  the  extent  of  50,000  copies  per  week. 
The  cessation  of  the  war,  however,  favored 
a  revival  of  the  representation  of  literature 
and  art  in  the  press.  The  "Examiner"  paid 
even  more  attention  than  ever  to  literature, 
and  a  series  of  essays,  written  by  Haxlitt  in 
conjunction  with  Leigh  Hunt  for  that  journal, 
were  published  in  1817  under  the  title  of  the 
"Round  Table."  Mr.  Barnes,  whose  talent 
was,  next  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Walter  (the 
son  of  the  original  founder),  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  in  building  up  the  fortune  of  the 
"  Times,"  was  called  to  the  editorial  chair  of 
that  journal  at  about  the  same  time.    In  1822 
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Thomas  Moore  was  invited  by  Barnes  to  write 
leading  articles,  but  declined  the  proposal ;  and 
South  ey  is  also  said  to  have  declined  the  editor- 
ship of  the  "Times,"  with  a  salary  of  £9,000. 
The  growth  of  English  journalism,  although 
most  perceptible  in  the  "Times,"  soon  per- 
vaded all  classes  of  newspapers.  On  Jan.  29, 
1829,  the  "  Times"  came  out  on  a  double  sheet, 
composed  of  8  pages  of  48  columns.  The  re- 
form excitement  greatly  increased  the  sale  of 
the  "Times"  and  of  other  journals,  and  nearly 
18,000,000  copies  of  newspapers  passed  through 
the  post  office  in  1880.  In  1882  there  was  one 
newspaper  to  every  55,000  of  the  population, 
against  one  to  90,000  in  1821,  and  one  to  110,000 
in  1782.  The  editors  of  various  unstamped 
newspapers  were  prosecuted  during  the  discus- 
sion on  the  reform  bill.  The  most  violent  of 
them  was  the  editor  of  the  "  Poor  Man's  Guard- 
ian," who  called  William  TV.  and  his  ministers 
"  William  Guelph  and  his  minions."  The  "  True 
Sun,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fox,  subsequently 
M.  P.  for  Oldham,  now  counted  Laman  Blanch- 
ard  and  Leigh  Hunt  among  its  writers,  and 
Charles  Dickens  among  its  parliamentary  report- 
ers. Douglas  Jerrold's  and  Thackeray's  news- 
paper connections  also  date  from  this  period.  In 
1888  the  number  of  journals  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  about  400,  and  of  copies 
passing  through  the  post  offices  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  nearly  42,000,000. — A  new  stimulus 
was  given  to  newspaper  enterprise  in  1886  by 
the  reduction  of  the  stamp  duty  from  4  pence 
to  a  penny,  causing  in  the  first  year  of  the  full 
operation  of  the  new  act  an  increase  of  8,000,000 
in  the  stamps  issued,  and  of  61  in  the  number  of 
newspapers,  which  a  year  before  the  reduction 
was  897,  and  a  year  afterward  458.  Fourteen 
of  the  new  journals  were  established  in  London 
alone,  including  an  ultra-liberal  morning  news- 
paper called  "The  Constitutional"  (in  place 
of  the  old  "Public  Ledger"),  of  which  Laman 
Blanchard  was  the  editor,  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt 
the  sub-editor,  Douglas  Jerrold  the  dramatic 
critic,  and  Thackeray  the  Paris  correspondent. 
But  it  was  soon  discontinued,  together  with 
many  of  the  others,  while  the  "Public  Ledjger" 
was  revived  as  a  price-current.  A  socialist 
organ  was  published  by  Robert  Owen,  the 
"New  Moral  World,"  and  a  Chartist  organ  by 
Feargus  O'Connor,  the  "Northern  Star."  The 
"Economist,"  celebrated  for  its  collections  of 
financial  and  commercial  statistics  and  disqui- 
sitions, was  established  in  1887  by  Mr.  John 
Wilson  (died  in  1860),  whose  ability,  first  man* 
ifested  in  the  conduct  of  this  journal,  raised  him 
to  the  secretaryship  of  the  treasury.  The  "Il- 
lustrated London  News"  was  founded  in  1842 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram,  who  remained  its  prin- 
cipal proprietor  until  his  death.  He  perished 
in  a  steamboat  accident  on  Lake  Michigan  in 
1860.  The  stamps  on  newspapers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  increased  from  65,000,000  in  1848  to 
71,000,000  in  1844.  The  railway  mania  pro- 
duced in  London  many  newspapers  devoted  to 
railway  matters,  their  number  amounting  to 


about  80  in  1845,  but  only  8  of  them  (the 
"Railway  Times,"  "Railway  Journal,"  and 
"  Railway  Record")  survived  the  crisis  of  1844 
The  "Daily  News"  was  established  in  1846, 
under  the  editorship  of  Charles  Dickens,  who 
published  in  it  his  "  Sketches  from  Italy,9'  but 
soon  yielded  his  place  to  Mr.  Charles  Went- 
worth  Dilke,  who  established  in  connection 
with  it  the  "Express"  evening  journal  The 
"Daily  News"  soon  attained  a  circulation  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  the  "  Times,"  but  has  since 
declined.  The  ordinary  daily  circulation  of 
the  "  Times"  rose  from  28,000  in  1846  to  39,000 
in  1848,  and  to  86,000  in  1852;  and  the  num- 
ber is  largely  increased,  and  sometimes  nearly 
doubled,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  event  of 
great  public  interest.  In  1854,  during  the  Cri- 
mean war,  the  average  daily  circulation  of  the 
"  Times"  was  51,648,  about  double  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  the  other  daily  morning  journals, 
which  was  only  26,268.  The  number  of  news- 
paper stamps  issued  in  1854  in  the  United  King- 
dom was  about  120,000,000.  A  powerful  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  press  in  1855  by  the 
total  abolition  of  the  stamp  duty  as  a  tax, 
making  it  optional  with  the  publishers  to  use 
the  stamp  as  a  means  of  paying  postage  on 
such  copies  of  their  impressions  as  were  to  be 
sent  through  the  mails.  The  following  were 
the  most  widely  circulated  newspapers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  that  period : 

London  daily  papers.— Times,  16,000,000;  Morning  Adver- 
tiser, 8,400,000;  Dally  News,  1,600,000;  Morning  Herald, 
1,160,000. 

London  weekly  papere.—'Newn  of  the  World,  6,670,000;  D- 
lustrated  London Newa.6,680,000;  LtoycTn  Weekly  Newt- 
paper.  5,570,000;  Weekly  Times.  8,000,000 ;  BeynoMs's 
Weekly  Newspaper,  8,500,000:  Weekly  Despatch,  8,000,000; 
Bell's  LUe  In  London;  1,160,000. 

Englieh  covnUy  paper*.— Liverpool  Mercury,  91i,0St; 
Leeds  Mercury,  786,000 ;  Stamford  Mercnry,  669,000 ;  Bir- 
mingham Journal,  650,000 ;  Manchester  Examiner,  6MJtf ; 
Staffordshire  Advertiser,  485,000 ;  Leeds  Timea,  4HjOOO. 

Welsh  paper*.—  Tr  Amseran,  £87,700;   Monmouthshln 

Seoteh  pop**~£dinbnrgh:  North  British  Advertiser, 
608,000;  Scotsman,  860,000.  Glasgow:  Saturday  Post, 
727,000;  North  British  Mall,  566\000;  Herald,  941,001 
Aberdeen:  Journal, 800,000. 

JHsh  jxiper*.— Dublin:  Telegraph,  960,000;  Bally  Ex- 
press, 74&500 ;  Saunders's  News  Letter,  756,000;  Freemant 
Journal, 480,000.  Belfast:  Kortliern  Wnlg,S6S,006;  Dafly 
Mercury,  810,000.    Cork:  Conatttation,  806,000. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  stamp  doty,  the  6- 
penny  papers,  including  recently  the  "Timea," 
reduced  their  price  to  &.,  the  6-penny  weekly 
papers  to  6&,  and  the  8-penny  papers  (which 
were  established  on  the  abolition  of  the  4-peany 
tax  In  1886)  to  2d. ;  while  a  great  number  of 
penny  weekly  and  daily  papers  hare  sprang  up 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  particularly  in  London. 
The  principal  dafly  penny  papers  in  London, 
consisting  each  of  8  pages,  are  the  u  Standard," 
the  u  Daily  Telegraph,"  and  the  "  Morning  Star, " 
the  two  last  issuing  evening  penny  papers  or  2d 
editions  under  the  name  of  "  Evening  Telegraph" 
and  "Evening  Star."  Some  of  these  penny 
papers  have  an  immense  circulation,  and  the 
"  Standard  "  has  asserted  that  on  one  occasion 
it  printed  100,000  copies.  The  sale  of  the  two 
editions  of  the  "  Star1'  for  some  time  ranged 
between  12,000  and  18,000,  and  is  now  (1881) 
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about  80,000,  There  are  10  or  12  local  papers 
in  various  parts  of  London  which  enjoy  a  con- 
siderable circulation,  as  the  "  Oity  Press,"  the 
"Clerkenwell  News!"  the  "Holborn  Times," 
Ac.  Beside  the  "Times,"  the  leading  full- 
priced  daily  journals  are  the  "  Morning  Ad- 
vertiser" "Morning  Chronicle,"  "Morning  Her- 
ald," "Morning  Post,"  and  "Public  Ledger," 
each  consisting  of  8  pages  (price  4<£),  and  the 
"  Daily  News"  (price  ZcL).  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt, 
who  was  for  some  time  managing  editor  of  the 
"  Daily  News,"  states  that  its  staff  consists  of  a 
ohief  editor,  at  18  guineas  a  week;  sub-editor, 
12  guineas;  second  sub-editor,  10  guineas;  for- 
eign tiub-editor,  8  guineas ;  writers,  about  4 
guineas  a  day,  £25 ;  16  parliamentary  report- 
ers, one  at  7  guineas,  and  the  others  at  5  gui- 
neas per  week,  £87  7*.  This  estimate  is  some- 
what above  the  real  mark,  as  are  the  salaries 
said  to  be  paid  to  foreign  correspondents.  Each 
paper  of  any  standing  must  have  an  establish- 
ment at  Paris.  The  head  of  this,  who  bears 
the  title  of  correspondent,  is  paid  10  guineas  a 
week;  a  reporter,  8  guineas;  office  expenses 
and  cost  of  Paris  papers,  5  guineas  a  week. 
The  agent  at  Boulogne,  who  transmits  the  des- 
patches, has  1  guinea ;  and  the  expense  of  post- 
age is  also  considerable.  A  Madrid  correspond- 
ent is  also  required  at  4  guineas ;  one  at  Borne, 
4  guineas;  Naples  or  Turin,  8  guineas ;  Lisbon, 
8  guineas;  Berlin,  5  guineas;  beside  corres- 
pondents at  many  other  places,  who  are  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  their  posts.  Then 
there  must  be  a  correspondent  at  every  impor- 
tant seaport  in  the  kingdom,  whose  duty  is  to 
forward  any  news  arriving  there,  with  all  pos- 
sible promptness.  A  large  part  of  the  papers 
is  occupied  by  reports  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  courts,  and  the  corps  of  reporters  for  this 
purpose  is  large  and  costly.  Public  meetings 
also  have  to  be  reported,  either  by  members  of 
the  parliamentary  corps,  or  by  reporters  specially 
engaged.  A  scientific  man  is  employed  to  cor- 
rect the  reports  of  medical  evidence  and  judi- 
cial investigations,  where  chemistry,  botany,  or 
physiology  is  involved.  The  oity  editor  has  7 
guineas  a  week  for  his  daily  money  article;  2 
market  reporters  have  each  1  guinea,  and  7 
other  markets  are  reported  at  a  less  rate.  The 
salaries  paid  for  theatrical,  musical,  and  other 
articles  on  art,  are  comparatively  small,  and 
vary  considerably.  There  must  also  be  sub- 
scriptions to  a  variety  of  special  publications, 
and  a  great  number  of  foreign,  colonial,  and 
provincial  papers  must  be  had,  either  by  ex- 
change or  subscription,  amounting  say  to  150 
a  day,  which  are  read  and  their  news  made  up 
by  the  sub-editors.  The  paper  must  also  have 
friends  who  will  bring  intelligence  from  the 
various  government  offices.  The  news  at  the 
clubs,  especially  the  Reform  and  the  Oarlton, 
must  be  had,  and  paid  for.  The  expense  of 
sending  reporters  and  correspondents  to  distant 
meetings  and  inquests,  and  of  getting  their 
despatches,  is  also  heavy;  sometimes  a  special 
railway  engine  being  employed,  at  a  cost  of  £25 


or  £80.  Bailway  parcels  of  news  cost  from 
£5  to  £7  a  week.  The  overland  mail  costs 
about  £4,000  a  year ;  but  by  sharing  among  4 
papers  it  is  reduced  to  £20  a  week  each.  The 
electric  telegraph  is  expensive;  but  though 
the  charges  are  high,  it  is  not  so  costly  to  the 
papers  as  in  America,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
less  used.  The  expenses  of  the  printing  and 
publication  offices  also  make  a  serious  item. 
The  aggregate  weekly  expenses  Mr.  Hunt  sets 
down  at  £520.  The  full-priced  evening  papers 
are  the  "  Globe,"  the  "Evening  Herald,"  and  the 
"Sun"  (4&).  The  "Express"  and  "Evening 
Journal,"  branches  of  the  "Daily  News"  and 
"  Morning  Herald,"  sell  for  2dL ;  and  next  come 
the  penny  evening  papers.  The  "  London  Ga- 
zette" appears  twice,  and  the  "  St.  James  Chron- 
icle," "Record," and  "Evening Mail"  thrice  a 
week.  Of  weekly  papers  there  are  in  London 
upward  of  140 ;  but  although  not  all  political, 
they  are  all  more  or  less  newspapers.  They  in- 
clude "  Punch"  and  the  most  celebrated  weekly 
literary  organs,  as  the  "  Athenaeum,"  "  Saturday 
Review,"  "  Spectator,"  "  Press,"  &c. ;  and  many 
papers  devoted  to  special  branohes  of  science 
and  art  and  of  occupations  and  classes  of  socie- 
ty, as  the  "Builder,"  "Bell's  life  in  London" 
(sporting),  the  "Lancet,"  and  many  religions 
papers.  Among  the  weekly  papers  which  reach 
the  highest  circulation  are  the  "  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News,"  "News  of  the  World,"  and  "Illus- 
trated Times."  The  "  Weekly  Despatch"  con- 
tains an  immense  quantity  of  reading  matter, 
and  each  single  number  of  it  weighs  8$  oz.  It 
has  suffered  from  the  competition  of  low-priced 
papers,  but  is  still  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
owing  to  its  abundance  of  advertisements,  for 
which  it  charges  higher  prices  than  any  other 
weekly  paper  excepting  the  "  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News."  Most  of  the  cheap  weeklies  are 
ultra  liberal  in  politics.  Their  joint  circulation 
is  between  400,000  and  500,000  weekly.  The 
total  number  of  newspapers,  daily  and  weekly, 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  in  1860  upward 
of  800  (in  round  numbers,  600  in  England,  100 
in  Scotland,  and  100  in  Ireland),  and  about 
70,000,000  copies  pass  through  the  post  office 
annually,  irrespective  of  a  great  number  sent 
in  parcels  by  railway  and  circulated  privately. 
"The  Times"  continues,  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  political  and  social  changes,  at  the  head 
of  this  vast  organization  of  English  journalism. 
Beside  being  the  leading  organ  of  public  opinion 
in  England,  it  is  the  chief  medium  of  advertise- 
ments. The  daily  issue  of  the  "  Times"  is  esti- 
mated in  1861  at  between  50.000  and  60,000. 
— French  Newspapers  date  their  origin  from 
the  publication  of  the  Mercure  Francois  (1605- 
1645),  a  kind  of  historical  compilation.  Their 
more  immediate  prototype,  however,  was  the 
Gazette  issued  by  Theophraste  Benaudot  in 
1681,  and  continued  under  the  name  of  Gazette 
dee  recueila  and  Gazette  de  France  till  about 
1789,  appearing  generally  once,  and  for  some 
time  twice  a  week ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  its 
existence,  when  beside  political  news  it  con- 
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tained  advertisements  and  financial  accounts,  it 
appeared  daily.  A  poetical  newspaper,  which 
chiefly  treated  of  local  gossip  and  scandal, 
was  published  by  Loret  for  about  15  years 
during  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century, 
having  been  first  called  into  life  by  the  desire 
of  Mile,  de  Longueville,  afterward  duchess  of 
Nemours,  to  know  what  was  going  on  in 
Paris.  The  Mercure  galant  (1672),  a  species 
of  literary  journal,  was  succeeded  by  the  Nou- 
veau  Mercure  and  Mercure  de  France,  which  last 
prolonged  its  existence  until  1815.  In  1758 
Mme.  de  Pompadour  induced  Marmontel,  after 
the  death  of  the  previous  editor,  his  friend 
Boissy,  to  conduct  the  Mercure,  and  D'Alem- 
bert  and  other  eminent  men  are  believed  to 
have  written  for  it.  The  Journal  Stranger, 
edited  by  the  abbe  Arnaud  and  Frerois,  and  hav- 
ing among  its  contributors  Rousseau,  Grimm, 
and  Prevost,  existed  till  1763,  when  Arnaud 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Gazette  de 
Frame  at  a  salary  of  5,000  francs  a  year,  his 
coadjutor  Suard  receiving  the  same  amount. 
The  Moniteur,  the  official  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  founded  in  1760,  and  treated  of 
moral  and  political  subjects ;  while  some  of  its 
contemporaries,  especially  the  notorious  Nbu- 
veUce  d  la  main,  contained,  beside  political 
'news,  a  budget  of  scandalous  intelligence. 
From  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century  to  the 
middle  of  the  18th,  many  weekly  and  monthly 

J  journals  were  published  in  Paris,  chiefly  of  a 
iterary  and  scientific  character,  with  which 
the  most  eminent  men  of  France  were  con- 
nected. The  first  daily  political  newspaper  was 
the  Journal  de  Paris,  ou  Poete  du  soir  ("Even- 
ing Post"),  published  in  1777,  which  maintained 
itself  till  1825.  The  first  political  editor  who 
attracted  general  attention  was  Iinguet,  who 
was  connected  from  1774  till  1783  with  the 
Journal  de  politique  et  de  litterature,  better 
known  under  the  title  of  Journal  de  Bruxellee, 
although  it  was  issued  in  Paris.  Another  fa- 
mous French  newspaper  of  that  period  was 
the  Courrier  de  V Europe,  published  in  London 
(1776-,89)  twice  a  week  for  6d.  a  number,  and 
on  the  staff  of  which  were  Morande,  Brissot 
de  "Warville,  and  the  count  de  Montlosier. 
.The  revolution  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to 
French  journalism,  and  Mirabeau's  Courrier 
de  Provence  (1789)  became  the  precursor  of 
thousands  of  different  newspapers.  "In  the 
space  of  a  few  months,"  says  Louis  Blanc, 
"France  was  inundated  with  printed  sheets  of 
every  tone  and  description — weekly,  month- 
ly, quarterly ;  royalist,  radical,  moderate,  and 
frantic;  distilling  poison  and  emitting  abuse, 
disseminating  error,  encouraging  calumny,  pro- 
claiming facts,  echoing  every  expression  of 
passionate  anger,  irradiating  every  awakening 
idea."  This  saturnalia  of  revolutionary  jour- 
nalism found  its  climax  in  Marat's  Ami  du  peu- 
ple,  and  ended  with  the  18th  Brumaire,  after 
which  all  journals  excepting  13  were  suppress- 
ed by  the  first  consul,  and  under  the  empire 
only  5  were  permitted  to  appear,  viz. :  the  Moni- 


teur,  Gazette  de  France,  Journal  de  Parti,  Jour- 
nal  dee  dSbats  (under  the  temporary  name  of 
Journal  de  V empire),  and  Petitee  affiche*.  The 
condition  of  the  press  did  not  much  improve 
after  the  restoration.  The  censorship  was  re- 
placed in  1825  by  securities  to  be  furnished  by 
each  proprietor  of  a  Parisian  journal  to  the  ex- 
tent of  200,000  francs,  and  somewhat  less  in 
the  provinces.  The  increase  of  the  stamp  doty 
from  5  to  10  centimes  caused  the  price  of  the 
leading  journals  to  be  raised  from  72  to  80  francs 
a  year.  The  Journal  dee  dibats  was  originally 
founded  in  1780  by  Barrere  and  Louvet,  passed 
in  1800  into  the  hands  of  Louis  Francois  Ber- 
tin  the  elder,  and  has  since  remained  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Bertin  family.  It  was  from  the  be- 
ginning conspicuous  for  the  support  of  law  and 
order  and  of  existing  authorities.  After  the 
restoration,  however,  it  advocated  a  moderate 
liberalism  in  politics.  Geoffroy  became  early 
attached  to  its  literary  department,  and  the 
feuilletone  (a  department  of  journalism  peculiar 
to  the  continent  of  Europe)  of  the  Debate  have 
maintained  to  this  day  their  celebrity.  The  sci- 
entific and  learned  department  of  the  Debate 
has  also  enjoyed  since  1818  a  high  reputation. 
One  of  its  early  contributors  was  Royer-Col- 
lard.  In  literature  the  Debate  was  the  first  to 
hail  the  advent  of  the  romantic  school.  Among 
the  other  prominent  journals  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  restoration  was  the  Globe,  which 
counted  among  its  contributors  Guizot,  Cousin, 
Joufrroy,  and  the  duke  de  Broglie,  and  after- 
ward Remusat,  St.  Marc  Girardm,  Carnot,  and 
other  scholars  and  writers  of  a  younger  genera- 
tion. Many  of  its  writers  were  brought  into 
political  prominence  by  the  revolution  of  1830, 
after  which  the  Globe  continued  to  appear  for 
a  few  years  as  an  organ  of  St  Simonism.  The 
Oonetitutionnel,  established  in  the  early  period 
of  the  restoration,  was  constant  in  its  opposition 
to  the  elder  Bourbons,  and  reflected  in  a  great 
measure  the  views  of  aspiring  and  influential 
politicians  of  the  higher  middle  class  and  of  the 
military  and  civil  aristocracy  created  by  Na- 
poleon. Thiers  and  Mignet  wrote  largely  for 
this  journal  until  toward  the  end  of  the  restora- 
tion, when  they  found  a  more  energetic  outlet 
for  their  liberal  opinions  in  the  National;  and 
shortly  after  the  July  revolution  the  Conetitu- 
tionnel  lost  its  political  influence.  The  National 

Sained  importance  about  1828  through  the  in- 
uence  of  Louis  Philippe,  Talleyrand,  Laffitte, 
and  other  opponents  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons ;  and  its  first  editorial  staff  comprised 
Thiers,  Mignet,  and  Carrel.  It  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
of  Charles  X.,  soon  after  which  it  became, 
under  the  sole  editorship  of  Carrel,  eoually 
opposed  to  that  of  his  successor.  Carrel  was 
succeeded  in  the  editorial  chair  by  Bastide,  and 
the  latter  by  Armand  Marrast ;  and  the  National 
took  as  prominent  a  part  in  the  overthrow  of 
Louis  Philippe  as  it  had  in  that  of  Charles  X. 
The  foundation  in  1885  of  the  Presee,  by  fimile 
de  Girardin,  at  40  francs  a  year,  half  the  price 
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of  the  leading  journals,  called  the  cheap  press 
into  existence.  A  powerful  means  of  the  success 
of  the  Presse  and  of  the  Steele,  which  also  re- 
duced its  price  to  40  francs,  was  the  publica- 
tion of  novels  in  their  feuilletons,  for  which  the 
services  of  Eugene  Sue,  Alexandre  Dumas,  and 
other  celebrated  writers  were  enlisted  at  ex- 
travagant prices.  The  fortunes  of  the  Gonsti- 
tutionnel  were  also  revived  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  V eron,  b 7  the  reduotion  of  its  price, 
ana  by  the  publication  in  its  feuilletons  of  Le 
Juif  errant,  for  which  he  paid  Eugene  Sue 
100,000  francs.  M.  de  Ste.  Beuve  was  for  a 
long  time  its  literary  critic.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Yeron,  the  Gomtitutionnel  increased 
its  circulation  to  upward  of  20,000 ;  and  the 
general  influence  of  the  cheap  press,  and  its 
handmaid  thefeuilleton,  increased  the  aggregate 
of  subscribers  from  70,000  in  1835,  when  the 
number  of  the  principal  daily  journals  in  Paris 
was  20,  to  180,000  in  1845,  when  there  were 
26.  The  Sitele  became  the  favorite  paper  of 
the  lower  middle  classes,  and  reached  in  1846 
a  circulation  of  upward  of  40,000.  Within  8 
months  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  about  400 
new  journals  sprang  into  existence,  many  of 
which  were  of  an  ultra  socialistic  or  democratic 
character.  The  principal  organ  of  the  moder- 
ate republicans  was  still  the  National,  and  of 
the  more  radical  party  the  Reforms,  founded  by 
Oavaignac  and  edited  by  Flocon.  After  the 
bloody  days  of  June,  1848,  the  newspapers 
were  again  placed  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
positing security  and  paying  stamp  duty,  and 
many  journals  of  considerable  circulation  were 
thereby  obliged  to  stop.  The  estimated  daily 
circulation  of  newspapers  in  Paris  in  1850  was, 
of  republican  organs,  129,000 ;  Orleanist  and 
legitimist,  88,000 ;  Napoleonist,  65,000 ;  total, 
277,000.  The  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  ter- 
minated the  existence  of  the  celebrated  Na- 
tional, as  well  as  of  many  other  liberal  organs. 
Among  the  principal  journals  which  have  since 
been  published  in  Paris,  the  following  10  com- 
manded in  1855  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
161,000:  the  Preue,  41,000;  SUcle,  86,000; 
Gomtitutionnel,  26,000;  Pays,  16,000;  Patrie, 
15,000 ;  Journal  des  debate,  0,000 ;  Univers, 
6,000 ;  Assemblee  nationals,  5,000 ;  Union,  4,000 ; 
and  Gazette  de  France,  8,000.  The  Gomtitu- 
tionnel,  which  was  believed  to  have  favored 
the  coup  d'etat  under  the  inspiration  of  Achille 
Fould,  has  passed  as  well  as  the  Pays  into  the 
hands  of  the  bankers  Mires  since  1852.  The 
Presse,  with  which  since  1857  M.  de  Girardin 
has  had  no  connection,  still  shares  with  the 
Steele  the  leading  position  among  the  Parisian 
journals  as  far  as  tne  number  of  subscribers  is 
concerned.  The  Journal  dee  debate  still  contin- 
ues to  be  the  most  intellectual  and  dignified 
exponent  of  French  journalism.  Nearly  one 
half  of  the  total  number  of  periodical  publi- 
cations in  France  are  issued  in  the  metropo- 
lis. The  number  of  Parisian  journals  which 
treat  of  politics  and  public  economy,  and  are 
consequently  under  bonds  to  the  government 


and  liable  to  a  stamp  duty  of  6  centimes, 
is  estimated  in  1861  at  about  40,  and  the  non- 
political  publications  at  nearly  600.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  political  daily  journals 
of  Paris,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order :  Cha- 
rivari (humorous),  Gomtitutionnel,  Debate, 
Gazette  de  France,  Messager,  Monde  (ultramon- 
tane, successor  of  the  Univers,  suppressed  in 
1860),  Moniteur  universel  (official  government 
organ),  Patrie,  Pays,  Presse,  SiMe,  Opinion 
nationale,  and  Union  (uniting  the  former  jour- 
nals, France  quotidienne,  and  ltcho  Francais). 
"  Galignani's  Messenger,"  published  daily  in 
English,  and  giving  copious  extracts  from  the 
journals  of  London  as  well  as  of  Paris,  was  es- 
tablished in  1815.  The  journals  devoted  to 
dress  and  fashion  number  about  50,  those  to 
medical  science  and  treatment  nearly  80,  and 
those  to  industry  upward  of  100.  Almost  all 
branches  of  industry  and  trade  have  their  spe- 
cial organs,  as  La  lumtire,  devoted  to  photo- 
fraphy;  LHnnovateur,  relating  to  shoe  and 
oot  making ;  Le  moniteur  de  Vepicerie,  grocer- 
ies; Le  garae-mevble,  furniture;  while  a  large 
number  of  journals  are  exclusively  devoted  to 
advertisements.  Figaro  is  a  satirical  semi- 
weekly  paper.  The  principal  illustrated  news- 
papers are  the  Illustration,  Le  tnonde  ilr 
JustrS,  Hunkers  ilhistre,  and  Le  journal  pour, 
tons,  the  aggregate  circulation  of  whicn  is 
about  150,000.  The  total  number  of  daily 
and  periodical  journals  published  in  France 
in  1861  is  about  1,400,  nearly  1,100  being  de- 
voted to  art,  science,  literature,  industry,  com- 
merce, and  agriculture,  and  the  remainder 
to  political  subjects  and  public  economy;  the 
former  are  exempt  from  giving  bonds  and  from 
the  stamp  duties,  while  the  latter  must  furnish 
securities  to  the  government  to  the  extent  of 
50,000  francs  for  all  journals  which  appear 
oftener  than  twice  a  week,  and  of  80,000  francs 
for  all  periodical  publications  issued  twice  a 
week  or  at  longer  intervals.  This  is  the  gen- 
eral regulation  in  the  departments  of  the  Seine, 
Seine-et-Oise,  Seine-et-Marne,  and  Rhone,  so 
as  to  include  the  press  of  Paris  and  Lyons.  The 
stamp  duty  is  6  centimes  for  each  paper  in  the 
departments  of  Seine  and  Seine-et-Oise  (Paris 
and  Versailles),  and  8  centimes  in  the  other  de- 
partments. Foreign  newspapers  are  subjected 
to  the  same  regulations.  The  journals  publish- 
ed in  the  seaports  of  France  are  better  known 
abroad  than  the  other  provincial  papers,  and 
contain  much  shipping  and  commercial  infor- 
mation. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Semaphore  de  Marseille,  which  circulates  ex- 
tensively in  the  Mediterranean  and  Levantine 
ports,  and  the  Journal  du  Edvre,  which  is  well 
Known  in  adjoining  countries.  The  journals 
published  at  Lyons  possess  more  political  im- 
portance than  any  of  the  other  provincial 
French  journals,  during  periods  when  the  press 
is  free,  and  when  political  excitement  runs 
high;  this  is  owing  to  the  prominent  part 
which  Lyons  has  always  taken  m  revolutionary 
eras,  and  to  its  importance  as  the  principal  man- 
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ufacturing  city  of  France.  There  are  however 
well  conducted  journals  in  Bordeaux,  Toulouse, 
Grenoble,  Avignon,  Montpellier,  Nantes,  Or- 
leans, Rouen,  Lille,  Metz,  Strasbourg,  and  in 
all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  France. — 
Italian  newspapers  are  traced  to  the  early  gaz- 
eettas  of  Venice  of  the  16th  century,  many  vol- 
umes of  which  in  manuscript  are  preserved  in 
the  Magliabecchian  library,  while  one  printed 
copy  dated  1570  is  in  the  British  museum.  In 
modern  times  the  principal  newspapers  con- 
sisted at  first  only  of  those  serving  as  official 
organs  of  the  respective  authorities,  as  the  Di- 
ario di  Roma  and  Gateetta  di  flapoli.  The 
Voce  delta  verita,  published  in  Modena  (1831), 
was  conspicuous  for  its  advocacy  of  ultra  con- 
servative principles;  and  the  Antohgia,  pub- 
lished about  the  same  period  in  Florence,  was 
equally  conspicuous  for  its  support  of  ultra 
liberal  tendencies,  and  counted  among  its  con- 
tributors Mazzini  and  other  young  patriots. 
The  total  number  of  Italian  newspapers  in  1886 
amounted  to  171,  and  in  1845  to  205.  After 
the  accession  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  1847,  Italy 
produced  an  enormous  crop  of  new  journals, 
chiefly  of  a  revolutionary  character,  which  were 
discontinued  after  the  reaction  in  1849 ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  Sardinia,  the  Italian  press 
was  again  put  under  restraint  until  1859-'60, 
when  a  new  career  opened  for  Italian  journal- 
ism. Sardinian  newspapers  have  been  free 
since  1848.  Among  the  principal  daily  jour- 
nals of  Turin  are  the  Gazzetta  Ptemontese,  the 
official  organ  of  the  government;  the  Opinione, 
which  supports  the  administration ;  the  Dirit- 
to,  the  exponent  of  the  most  advanced  and  lib- 
eral party  of  Sardinia,  edited  by  Yalerio ;  the 
Uhione,  independent  of  party,  but  national  in 
sentiment;  and  the  Gatzetta  del  popolo  (with 
7,000  subscribers),  the  smallest  and  cheapest  of 
all  the  newspapers,  and  the  most  influential  with 
the  people.  Among  other  daily  journals  are  the 
Independente,  Espero,  Btaffetta,  and  the  FUchi- 
etto,  which  last  is  a  kind  of  "Punoh."  The 
principal  journals  of  Genoa  are  the  Gazzetta 
di  Genova,  the  official  organ;  the  Corriere mer- 
cantile, the  representative  of  the  government 
party ;  and  the  Italia  del  popolo,  the  organ  of 
the  republican  party.  There  are  also  news- 
papers in  most  of  the  other  Sardinian  cities 
and  small  towns. — Spanish  newspapers  were 
preceded  by  periodical  publications  of  extraor- 
dinary news,  which  were  often  printed  or  re- 
cited in  verse,  and  offered  for  sale  chiefly  by 
blind  persons;  hence  they  were  called  roman- 
ces  de  ciegot.  The  first  regular  newspaper  was 
the  court  journal,  Diario  de  Madrid,  established 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  The 
press  soon  rose  to  a  certain  degree  of  import- 
ance, and  exercised  considerable  influence  dur- 
ing the  war  of  independence,  and  especially 
after  the  establishment  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  in  1884,  when  nearly  20  political  journals 
sprang  into  existence  in  Madrid  alone,  more  than 
40  being  published  there  in  1844,  the  fferaldo 
(moderadiUo  organ)  commanding  the  largest 


circulation  (7,000  daily).   Satirical  and  humor- 
ous papers  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  Spanish  journalism,  and  many  of  the 
ablest  writers  are  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  lit- 
erary, scientific,  artistic,  and  religious  journals, 
the  subscription  list  of  one  of  the  latter  {El  Ca- 
tolico)  having  comprised  at  times  about  14,000. 
The  number  of  daily  journals  published  at  the 
beginning  of  1861  in  Madrid  was  about  80,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  Clamor  public* 
and  Espaila. — Portuguese  newspapers  are  con- 
fined to  the  organ  of  government,  the  Diario  do 
governo,  and  some  half  dozen  other  journals  pub- 
lished in  Lisbon,  and  to  a  corresponding  num- 
ber in  Oporto  and  other  cities.— German  news- 
papers were  preceded  by  periodical  publications 
of  news,  a  specimen  of  the  oldest  of  winch, 
dated  in  1495,  is  preserved  in  the  university 
library  of  Leipsic.    The  first  regular  series  of 
weekly  journals  appeared  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  the  Frankfurter  Oberpoetcmto-ZeUung^ 
which  is  still  in  existence  as  a  daily  newspaper, 
having  been  established  there  in  1616  under 
the  auspices  of  the  postmaster,  after  the  model 
of  a  journal  which  had  been  founded  in  1615  by 
the  bookseller  Emmel.    This  was  followed  by 
newspapers  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Ger- 
many. Among  the  most  widely  circulated  jour- 
nals of  the  18th  century  was  Der  Hamburgiaeke 
Correspondent,  founded  in  1714;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  century  appeared  the  Augsburg  A&- 
aemeine  Zeitung,  which  has  since  become  the 
leading  journal  of  Germany.    Among  the  emi- 
nent men  connected  with  the  editing  of  news- 
papers at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
were  Kotzebue  (Ru%euchrDeuUcke*  VoUablaU), 
Niebuhr  {Der  Preumsehs  Correspondent),  and 
Gorres  (Der  Rheinisehe  Merhur).    The  French 
revolution  of  1880  called  into  existence  several 
radical  journals,  as  SiebenpfenTer's  WettboU, 
Wirth's  Deutsche  Tribune,  and  Der  Freisinnige 
by  Rotteck  and  Welcker;  but  most  of  them 
were  suppressed  in  1888.    Among  the  ablest 
journals  published  between  that  period  and  the 
revolution  of  1848  was  the  Rheinisehe  Zeitung, 
established  at  Cologne  in  1841,  where  it  con- 
tinued until  1 850.    The  number  of  newspapers 
published  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lution (1848-9)  has  not  since  materially  dimin- 
ished, and  is  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  1861 
at  about  1,400.    The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal newspapers  of  the  chief  cities  of  Germany : 
in  Augsburg,  the  above  mentioned  AUgemems 
Zeitung;   in   Berlin,  the   Vossisehe   Zeitung 
(circulation  about  15,000),  the  favorite  paper 
of  the  middle  classes ;  the  JSpenersehe  Zeitung 
(about  6,000),  established  originally  by  order 
of  Frederic  II.,   generally  conservative  and 
semi-reactionary ;  the  Neue  Preussische  Zeitung 

! about  7,000),  the  organ  of  the  high  tory  or 
eudal  party;  the  VoZk&eitu-ng  (24,000),  a 
small  daily  democratic  sheet  of  great  influence 
as  an  organ  of  the  working  classes ;  the  No- 
tionaleeitung  (about  7,500),  democratic,  one  of 
the  best  German  papers,  and  having  next  to 
the  Augsburg  AUgemeine  Zeitung  the  best  for- 
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eign  correspondence ;  in  Cologne,  the  KMnUch* 
Zeitung  (22,000),  moderately  liberal,  edited 
with  great  ability,  and  strongly  anti- Austrian ; 
in  Bremen,  the  Weser- Zeitung,  democratic,  and 
conducted  with  much  spirit  and  ability;  in 
Leipsio,  the  Deutsche  allgemeine  Zeitung,  pub- 
lished by  Brookhaus,  edited  with  great  talent, 
and  possessing  excellent  foreign  correspond- 
ence ;  in  Hamburg,  the  Bdr$enhalle}  Hamburger 
Naehriehten,  and  Correspondent,  all  very  old 
and  solid  papers,  chiefly  commercial,  and  in  the 
main  liberal,  although  not  accustomed  to  ex- 
press decided  opinions;  in  Frankfort-on-the 
Main,  the  Frankfurter  Journal  and  the  Ober- 
Postamts-Zeitung,  journals  of  little  ability,  but 
often  containing  semi-official  information  of  im- 
portance; in  Vienna,  the  Wiener  Zeitung,  the 
official  organ  of  the  government;  the  Oestrei- 
ehisehe  Zeitung,  Donau-Zeitung,  Wanderer,  Ost- 
deutsehe  Pat,  and  Preset,  generally  containing 
excellent  intelligence  from  the  East,  but  in  other 
respects  of  little  importance;  in  Stettin,  the 
OsUee-Zeitung,  an  organ  of  free  trade;  and 
in  Hanover,  the  Zeitung  for  Norddeutschland. 
— Russian  newspapers  are  indebted  for  their 
origin  to  Peter  the  Great,  who  took  a  personal 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  first  Russian 
journal,  published  at  Moscow  in  1708.  Jour- 
nals appearing  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  de- 
voted to  general  and  special  news,  are  published 
in  almost  every  chief  city  of  the  different  Rus- 
sian provinces;  but  the  two  principal  seats 
of  Russian  journalism  are  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow.  The  daily  journals  of  St.  Petersburg 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which 
express  on  many  occasions  the  opinions  of  the 
government,  and  those  which  are  independent. 
There  is  no  journal  in  Russia,  however,  which 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  French  Moniteur. 
The  "  Gazette  of  the  Senate"  is  official  in  re- 
gard to  the  publication  of  laws,  ukases,  and 
other  regulations  of  a  strictly  administrative 
character.  The  Journal  de  St.  PStersbourg, 
published  in  French,  was  under  former  reigns, 
and  is  still  generally  considered,  an  organ  of 
the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  Another 
daily  journal  of  the  same  name  is  now  published 
in  Russian,  and  a  third  in  German.  During 
the  reign  of  Nicholas  the  "  Northern  Bee"  had 
a  considerable  influence  as  the  organ  of  the 
then  all-powerful  secret  police,  by  which  it 
was  subsidized;  but  since  the  accession  of  the 
present  emperor,  it  has  been  on  the  wane. 
The  Invalids  Rune,  connected  to  some  extent 
with  the  establishment  for  invalid  soldiers,  has 
a  semi-official  character,  particularly  in  mili- 
tary information  and  statistics.  The  "  Police 
Gazette"  of  St  Petersburg  relates  chiefly  to 
police  regulations.  Among  the  other  daily 
journals  are  the  "  Son  of  the  Fatherland,"  the 
"St.  Petersburg  News,"  and  the  "St.  Peters- 
burg Commercial  News,"  which  last  is  pub- 
lished both  in  Russian  and  German.  The 
prominent  daily  journals  of  Moscow  are:  the 
"Russian  Messenger,"  the  " Moscow  News," 
the  u  Moscow  Gazette,"  and  the  "  Police  Ga- 


zette." In  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  cities  in 
which  are  peopled  chiefly  by  persons  of  Ger- 
man descent,  there  are  a  few  daily  journals 
published  in  German,  particularly  in  Riga.  The 
journals  of  Finland  are  published  in  Swe- 
dish, and  those  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  in 
Polish.  The  principal  of  the  latter  are  the 
"Warsaw  Courier,*  "Daily  Gazette,"  and 
"Morning  Gazette,"  all  published  in  Warsaw. 
In  Kasan  a  journal  is  published  in  Tartar,  and 
in  Astrakhan  one  in  Kalmuck.  Odessa,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  of  her  commercial  relations,  has 
daily  journals  in  French  and  Italian,  and  the 
"Odessa  Messenger"  enjoys  some  reputation. 
Since  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  policy  by 
Alexander  H.  new  daily  journals  have  sprung 
into  existence  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
and  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Of  Polish  jour- 
nals published  in  non-Russian  provinces,  the 
Cracow  "Time"  {(has)  is  the  most  important; 
other  principal  places  of  publication  are  Posen 
and  Lemberg.  A  Hebrew  newspaper  appears 
at  Lyck  in  East  Prussia,  chiefly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Jewish  population  of  the  neighboring 
Polish  and  Lithuanian  provinces,  under  the 
title  of  Sammapd  ("The  Reporter").— The 
first  regular  series  of  Hungarian  newspapers 
was  published  in  Latin  in  1721,  and  the  first  in 
the  vernacular  tongue  appeared  in  1781  in  Pres- 
burg.  The  principal  Hungarian  journals  short- 
ly before  the  revolution  of  1848-'9  were  the 
JelenJcor  ("Present  Age'\  Vtidg  ("Light"), 
Budapesti  hiradd  ("  Buaa-resth  Intelligencer," 
edited  by  Count  Emil  Dessewffy),  Petti  hirlap 
r- Teeth  Journal,"  edited  by  Kossuth),  and  the 
Pesther  Zeitung,  in  German.  Among  the  most 
celebrated  journals  which  sprang  up  during  the 
revolution  were  the  KteUny  ("Organ"),  the 
revolutionary  Moniteur,  and  Kossuth  hirlap- 
ja  ("Kossuth's  Journal"),  edited  by  Bajza. 
Among  the  principal  newspapers  which  have 
appeared  in  Hungary  since  the  revolution  are 
the  Budapesti  napld  ("Buda-Pesth  Diary"), 
Vasdrnapt  ujsdg  ("  Sunday  News"),  edited  by 
Pakh,  and  the  Pesther  Lloyd,  in  German.  The 
movements  of  1860  gave  rise  to  a  large  number 
of  new  journals,  all  of  a  liberal  character.  The 
press  of  Bohemia,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and 
neighboring  countries,  having  relapsed  after  its 
temporary  activity  during  the  revolutionary 
excitement  of  1848-'9  into  insignificance,  also 
assumed  a  new  importance  at  the  close  of  1800. 
— The  first  Turkish  newspaper  appeared  in 
French  in  1705,  but  the  actual  founder  of  jour- 
nalism in  Turkey  was  Alexandre  Blacque,  who 
established  at  Smyrna  in  1825  the  Spectateur 
d?  Orient,  which,  under  its  subsequent  title  of 
Oourrier  de  Smyrne,  exerted  considerable  in- 
fluence during  the  Greek  revolution.  The  of- 
ficial journal  of  the  government  has  appeared 
in  French  since  1881  under  the  title  of  Moni- 
teur Ottoman,  and  in  Turkish  since  1882  under 
that  of  Taguimi  vagdi.  The  leading  Constan- 
tinople journals  in  1861  are  the  Journal  de 
Constantinople  in  French,  and  the  Djeridei  ha- 
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vadie  in  Turkish;  beside  which  there  are  sev- 
eral other  papers  in  French,  Italian,  modern 
Greek,  and  Armenian,  published  in  various 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  chiefly  at  Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna,  Beyrout,  Alexandria,  and 
Cairo.  A  modern  Syrian  newspaper  has  been 
published  by  missionary  enterprise  since  1850  at 
Ooroomiah.  The  Armenians  display  more  jour- 
nalistic ability  than  most  other  oriental  peoples, 
and  have  in  1861  over  80  daily  and  periodical 
journals,  some  of  which  are  devoted  to  soienoe 
and  literature,  published  chiefly  in  Constanti- 
nople and  Smyrna;  Armenian  journals  have 
existed  at  various  periods  in  Vienna,  Venice, 
Transcaucasia,  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Singapore, 
some  of  which  are  still  in  existence. — The  ori- 
gin of  Greek  newspapers  dates  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  independence,  and  several 
appeared  simultaneously  in  1824  in  different 
cities.  The  centre  of  Greek  journalism  is  Ath- 
ens. The  number  of  periodicals  published  in 
Greece  in  1861  is  more  than  100.  Those  best 
known  abroad  are  the  EXm?  ("  Hope")  and  Atov 
("Age"),  published  in  Athens,  as  well  as  the 
Spectateur  d?  Orient,  a  semi-monthly  journal 
published  there  in  French  since  1862.  There 
are  journals  published  at  Nauplia,  Patras,  Syra. 
and  in  the  Ionian  islands;  there  are  several 
publications  in  English  and  Italian  as  well  as  in 
Greek.  A  Greek  newspaper  was  established  in 
1860  in  London,  and  is  actively  supported  there 
by  Greek  merchants  and  by  English  scholars. — 
Newspapers  were  established  in  Belgium  be- 
fore they  were  known  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
or  Germany.  The  earliest  appears  to  have 
been  the  Nieuwe  Tydinghen,  published  at  Ant- 
werp by  Abraham  Verhoeven  in  1605.  No 
copy  of  this  journal  anterior  to  1619  is  now 
known  to  exist,  and  it  is  somewhat  uncertain 
whether  it  was  from  the  beginning  a  regular 
periodical.  It  was  followed  by  the  Gazette 
extraordinary  Part-  Tydinghen,  which  was  pub- 
lished between  1687  and  1644,  and  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Gazette  van  Antwerpen, 
which  continued  till  1827.  At  Brussels  there 
were  at  least  two  newspapers  in  existence  be- 
tween 1687  and  1645.  The  Annates  politique* 
of  that  city  was  a  famous  journal  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  the  Austrian  government  subscribed 
for  1,200  copies  of  it  annually.  It  was  so  popu- 
lar that  a  pirated  edition  was  regularly  print- 
ed and  circulated.  The  most  noted  of  the 
Belgian  journals  at  the  present  day  are  the 
Moniteur  Beige,  the  official  paper,  and  the  In- 
dependence Beige,  an  organ  of  the  liberal  party, 
both  established  at  Brussels  in  1881 ;  the  latter 
has  about  9,000  subscribers.  The  independent 
newspapers  of  largest  circulation  are  the  &ho 
deBruxellei  and  the  Journal  de  Belgique,  both 
published  at  Brussels*  Holland  has  numerous 
newspapers,  but  none  of  much  political  import- 
ance. The  principal  ones  are  the  AUgemeene 
Handehblad  of  Amsterdam;  the  Oourant  of 
Haarlem;  and  the  Stoats  Oourant  and  the 
Journal  de  la  Haye,  both  published  at  the 
Hague.    Switzerland  in  1849  had  77  German 


newspapers,  but  of  the  number  of  those  in  the 
French  language  we  have  no  account. — The 
earliest  newspaper  in  Sweden  was  the  Ordina- 
rie  PortnlHdende,  established  in  1648;  but  the 
journals  had  little  political  influence  till  1890, 
when  the  Argue  appeared  at  Stockholm.  Since 
then  the  jbdetnettandet  and  the  Aflonbfakt 
have  been  the  principal  journals  of  the  capital, 
the  former  conservative,  the  latter  liberal, 
with  at  one  time  5,000  subscribers.  There  m 
a  newspaper  published  in  every  considerable 
town  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  total  number  in 
1860  was  118.  The  Ohristiania  InteUigenimdr 
ler,  founded  in  1768,  is  the  oldest  newspaper 
in  Norway.  Der  OonetUutianeUe  at  Bergen  is 
the  organ  of  the  government ;  and  the  Morgem- 
blad,  established  at  the  same  place  in  1819,  is 
the  journal  of  the  popular  party*  The  oldest 
newspaper  of  Denmark  is  the  Berling&t  Th 
dende,  which  was  first  published  in  1749  in  the 
German  language,  though  it  now  appears  in 
Danish.  Until  1830  Copenhagen  had  but  two 
journals,  and  those  of  little  influence.  In  1841 
the  number  of  political  papers  in  the  kingdom 
was  86. — In  China,  a  species  of  newspaper  has 
existed  at  Peking  for  centuries  under  the  tide 
of  King  Chan,  or  court  transcripts,  which  is 
commonly  called  by  Europeans  the  u  Peking 
Gazette."  It  is  compiled  from  the  papers  pre- 
sented before  the  general  council  of  the  em- 
pire, and  constitutes  the  principal  medium 
available  to  the  people  for  ascertaining  what  is 
going  on  in  the  country.  Every  morning  am- 
ple extracts  from  the  papers  decided  upon  or 
examined  by  the  emperor,  including  his  own 
orders  and  rescripts,  are  placarded  upon  boards 
in  a  court  of  the  palace,  and  form  the  materials 
for  the  annals  of  government  and  the  history 
of  the  empire.  Couriers  are  despatched  to  afl 
parts  of  China  bearing  copies  of  these  papers 
to  the  high  provincial  officers.  Anybody  is 
permitted  to  print  these  documents  without 
note  or  change,  and  to  sell  them  to  the  people. 
This  "Gazette"  is  very  generally  read  and 
talked  about  by  the  gentry  and  educated  peo- 
ple in  the  cities.  In  the  provinces  thousands 
of  persons  find  employment  in  copying  and 
abridging  it  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy 
the  complete  edition.  In  1827  an  English 
weekly  newspaper,  the  "  Canton  Begister," 
was  established  at  Canton;  and  in  1886  a  sim- 
ilar journal,  the  "  Canton  Press,"  made  its  ap- 
pearance. At  present  the  "  North  China  Mail v 
at  Shanghai,  and  the  "China  Mail"  at  Hong 
Kong,  are  the  principal  English  newspapers  in 
that  quarter.  In  the  island  of  Penang  the 
"  Prince  of  Wales  Island  Gazette"  was  founded 
in  1805,  suspended  for  some  years,  and  revived 
in  1888.  At  Singapore,  the"  Singapore  Chron- 
icle" was  established  in  1828;  at  the  same 
place  in  1860  there  were  two  English  newspa- 
pers, the  "  Free  Press"  and  the  "  Straits  Times," 
both  with  small  circulation. — In  India,  a  news- 
paper called  "Hicking's  Gazette"  was  estab- 
lished at  Calcutta  in  Jan.  1781 ;  and  in  1796 
the  Bengal  Eurkuru  made  its  appearance  and 
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still  continues,  the  oldest  of  the  Indian  news- 
papers. It  became  a  daily  in  April,  1819. 
Until  1886,  however,  the  press  in  India  was 
restrained  either  by  a  censorship  or  by  the 
right  assumed  by  the  East  India  company  of 
deporting  to  Europe  obnoxious  editors,  of  whom 
the  most  notable  examples  were  those  of  the 
American  William  Duane,  editor  of  the  "  World" 
at  Calcutta,  who  was  transported  to  England 
in  1794,  for  an  inflammatory  address  to  the 
army,  and  afterward  returned  to  America  and 
became  an  influential  editor  and  politician; 
and  of  the  Englishman  James  Silk  Buckingham, 
editor  of  the  "Calcutta  Journal,"  who  was 
sent  home  in  1828.  A  law  drafted  by  Macau- 
lay,  and  enacted  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  as 
governor-general  in  1885,  removed  all  arbi- 
trary restrictions  upon  the  press.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  sepoy  mutiny  in  1857,  an  act  was 
passed  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  press  except 
under  a  license  from  the  government;  this  act, 
however,  was  by  its  terms  limited  to  one  year 
from  date.  The  leading  English  journals  now 
in  existence  in  Hindostan  are  the  "Friend  of 
India"  at  Serampore,  the  "  Englishman"  at 
Calcutta,  the  "Athenaum"  and  "Spectator" 
at  Madras,  the  "Herald"  at  Bangalore,  the 
"  Times,"  "  Telegraph,"  and  "  Gazette"  at  Bom- 
bay, the  "Gazette*  at  Delhi,  the  *•  Observer" 
at  Poonah,  and  the  "Chronicle"  at  Lahore. 
These  are  all  of  limited  circulation  compared 
with  the  newspapers  of  Europe  and  America, 
none  except  the  "Friend  of  India"  exceeding 
1,000  copies.  At  Calcutta  and  at  some  other 
cities  there  are  newspapers  in  the  native  lan- 
guages; in  1846  there  were  8  of  these  at  Cal- 
cutta alone. — The  first  newspaper  in  Australia 
was  the  "Sydney  Gazette  and  New  South 
Wales  Advertiser,"  founded  in  1803  by  George 
Howe.  At  present  (1861)  a  great  number  ex- 
ist in  the  various  colonies,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal dailies  are:  at  Melbourne,  the  "Argus," 
with  a  circulation  of  28,000,  the  "Age,"  and 
the  "  Herald,"  which  is  the  government  paper ; 
at  Sydney,  the  "Herald"  and  the  "Empire," 
with  each  a  circulation  of  about  7,000.  In 
New  Zealand  in  1858  there  were  14  English 
newspapers,  and  one  in  the  native  or  Maori 
language.  There  are  several  published  in  Tas- 
mania or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  at  Hobarton 
and  Launceston,  and  also  several  in  the  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  first  news- 
paper in  the  latter  colony  was  the  "  South 
African  Commercial  Advertiser,"  established  in 
1824. — In  Spanish  America,  the  first  news- 
paper was  founded  in  Chili  in  1812 ;  and  in 
1855  the  total  number  of  periodicals  in  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America,  was  192,  distrib- 
uted as  follows : 

Mexico SO 

Central  America 8 

Hmn*.. T 

SprtoRleo 8 

BtDomlngo. 4 

£ev  Granada 48 

VeneineU 8 

gcnador .........    8 

*«* .::::::.:.:.: « 


BolMa ft 

Chili 14 

Buenos  Ayres 6 

La  Plata 4 

Paraguay 8 

Montevideo 4 

Brazil, 89 


Total. 
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Four  of  these  periodicals  were  published  in 
English,  5  in  French,  1  in  German,  29  in 
Portuguese,  and  the  rest  in  Spanish.  The  pop- 
ulation among  whom  they  circulated  may  be 
estimated  at  about  80,000,000.  In  Mexico  the 
oldest  newspaper  is  El  nglio  XIX.,  which  is 
published  daily  and  supports  liberal  principles. 
The  newspapers  of  Central  America  and  of  St. 
Domingo  or  the  Dominican  republic  are  offi- 
cial in  character,  and  have  a  very  limited  cir- 
culation. Those  of  Havana  and  Porto  Rico 
are  restrained  by  the  government  from  politi- 
cal discussions,  and  their  contents  are  chiefly 
commercial  or  literary.  Of  the  82  newspapers 
of  Brazil,  7  are  published  in  Bio  Janeiro,  6  in 
Pernambuco,  ana  2  in  Bahia ;  one  is  in  French 
and  one  in  German.  The  principal  daily  news- 
papers of  Bio  Janeiro  are  Eljornal  do  comer- 
cio}  Diario  do  Bio,  and  Correxo  mercantile  The 
Brazilian  press  is  respectable  and  well  con- 
ducted, and  pays  due  attention  to  public  affairs. 
In  Chili,  there  are  2  daily  newspapers  in  Val- 
paraiso, 2  in  Santiago,  and  2  in  Copiapo,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  El  Mercurio  at 
Valparaiso,  which  is  ably  conducted  and  has  a 
circulation  of  2,000  copies.  The  chief  news- 
papers of  Buenos  Ayres  are  El  national,  El 
orden,  La  cronica,  and  an  English  journal,  the 
"British  Packet."  The  only  newspapers  of 
Peru  that  deserve  notice  are  El  comercio  and 
El  7ieraldo,both  dailies  of  considerable  cir- 
culation. The  press  of  New  Granada  is  the 
freest,  the  most  active,  and  most  numerous  of 
any  of  the  Spanish  American  republics.  In 
Bogota,  the  capital,  there  are  10  newspapers, 
of  which  one  is  official,  one  religious,  one  liter- 
ary, and  the  others  political,  2  being  conserva- 
tive and  6  liberal.  Those  which  have  the 
largest  circulation  are  El  porvenir,  El  ITeo- 
Granadino,  and  El  tiempo,  all  of  whioh  are 
liberal. — In  the  present  British  American  col- 
onies the  credit  of  establishing  the  earliest 
newspaper  belongs  to  the  island  of  Barbados, 
where  Samuel  Keimer  founded  the  u  Barbados 
Gazette"  in  1781.  Thirty-one  years  afterward, 
in  1762,  appeared  the  u  Barbados  Mercury,'' 
which  continued  till  1845.  In  the  other  Brit- 
ish West  India  islands  newspapers  were  intro- 
duced as  follows:  Grenada,  1742;  Antigua, 
1748;  St.  Kitt's,  1748;  Dominica,  1765;  St. 
Vincent,  1784.  In  July  of  the  latter  year  the 
"  Bermuda  Gazette"  was  founded.  In  Canada, 
the  "  Quebeo  Gazette"  appeared  in  1765,  and 
the  "Montreal  Gazette"  in  1775.  In  Nova 
Scotia,  the  "Halifax  Gazette"  appeared  in 
1751,  but  was  not  firmly  established  till  1760. 
In  New  Brunswick,  2  or  8  newspapers  were 
published  at  St  John's  in  1782.— The  first 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  was  issued 
at  Boston,  Sept.  25,  1690.  It  immediately 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  colonial  legis- 
lature, which  declared  that  its  publication 
was  contrary  to  law,  and  that  it  contained 
"  reflections  of  a  very  high  nature."  The  au- 
thorities probably  prohibited  the  further  pub- 
lication, for  a  second  number  does  not  seem  to 
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have  been  issued,  and  only  one  copy  of  No.  1 
is  known  to  be  in  existence,  which  is  in  the 
state  paper  office  at  London,  and  is  a  small 
sheet  of  4  quarto  pages,  one  of  them  blank. 
Its  contents  record  passing  occurrences,  foreign 
and  domestic.  Richard  Pierce  was  the  printer 
and  Benjamin  Harris  the  publisher.  In  the 
same  year  Got.  Fletcher  of  New  York  caused 
a  "London  Gazette,"  containing  intelligence 
of  an  engagement  with  the  French,  to  be  re- 
printed. On  Monday,  April  24, 1704>  appear- 
ed the  first  number  of  the  "  Boston  News  Let- 
tor,"  a  half  sheet  of  paper  12  inches  by  8, 
with  two  columns  on  each  page.  It  was  pub- 
lished and  edited  apparently  by  John  Camp- 
bell, postmaster  of  Boston,  a  Scotchman  and  a 
bookseller.  This  journal  continued  to  be  issued 
weekly  until  1776.  It  was  followed  by  the 
"  Boston  Gazette,"  begun  Dec.  21, 1719;  and 
on  the  next  day  the  "  American  Weekly  Mer- 
curic" was  issued  from  the  printing  office  of 
William  Bradford  at  Philadelphia.  On  Aug. 
18,  1721,  James  Franklin,  elder  brother  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  established  at  Boston  the 
"  New  England  Gourant,"  which  soon  became 
involved  in  a  violent  controversy  with  the  Rev. 
Increase  Mather  and  other  ministers  on  the 
subject  of  inoculation,  which  the  clergy  advo- 
cated, while  the  "  Gourant"  denounced  and 
ridiculed  it.  It  also  attacked  the  magistrates, 
and  was  unusually  free  in  its  remarks  on  publio 
affairs.  In  1722  the  legislature  interfered  and 
issued  an  order  forbidding  James  Franklin  "  to 
print  or  publish  the  '  New  England  Gourant' 
or  any  other  pamphlet  or  paper  of  the  like  na- 
ture, except  it  be  first  supervised  by  the  secre- 
tary of  this  province ;"  a  committee  of  the  house 
having  reported  "that  the  tendency  of  said 
paper  is  to  mock  religion,  and  bring  it  into  con- 
tempt, that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  therein 
profanely  abused,  that  the  reverend  and  faith- 
ful ministers  of  the  gospel  are  injuriously  re- 
flected on,  his  majesty's  government  affronted, 
and  the  peace  and  good  order  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  of  this  province  disturbed  by  the  said 
4  Gourant.' "  James  Franklin's  name  was  con- 
sequently taken  from  the  paper,  and  that  of 
Benjamin  substituted.  The  latter  was  at  the 
time  but  16  years  of  age,  and  was  an  apprentice 
in  the  printing  office.  It  was  in  the  columns 
of  the  "  Gourant"  that  he  began  his  literary 
career,  and  at  this  period  he  was  one  of  the 
most  frequent  and  pungent  of  its  writers.  Four 
years  after  the  first  publication  of  the  "  Cour- 
ant,"  on  Oct.  16,  1725,  William  Bradford,  the 
founder  of  the  "Mercuric"  at  Philadelphia, 
began  the  publication  of  the  "  New  York  Ga- 
zette," the  first  newspaper  issued  in  that  city. 
In  1754  there  were  4  newspapers  published  in 
Boston,  2  in  New  York,  2  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  "  Virginia  Gazette"  at  Williamsburg,  which 
was  first  issued  in  1786  by  William  Parks. 
From  1764  to  1776  the  number  of  journals  in- 
creased considerably.  In  the  latter  year  7  were 
published  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, 2  in  Rhode  Island,  4  in  Connecticut,  4  in 


New  York,  9  in  Pennsylvania,  2  each  in  Mary, 
land,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  8  in  Sooth 
Carolina,  and  one  in  Georgia— in  all,  87.  Tk* 
were  all  weeklies,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"Advertiser"  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  issued 
twice  a  week.    In  1800  the  number  of  nevs- 
papers  in  the  United  States  had  increased  to 
200,  of  which  several  were  dailies,  the  firs 
daily  having  been  the  "  Pennsylvania  Packet, 
or  the  General  Advertiser,"  called  aftenrari 
the  "Daily  Advertiser,"  which  continued  to  be 
issued  daily  from  1784  till  1887.    During  the 
revolutionary  struggle  the  principal  journal  ia 
Boston  was  the  "  Gazette,9'  which  was  estab- 
lished in  April,  1755,  and  was  the  main  organ 
of  the  patriots.    It  was  published  by  Eds 
and  Gill,  and  was  at  first  a  crown  half  sheet 
printed  in  two  pages  folio,  but  about  1760  it 
was  enlarged  and  printed  on  a  whole  demj 
sheet.    Its  office  of  publication  became  the  ha- 
bitual resort  of  the  most  distinguished  politksl 
writers  on  the  American  side,  among  them 
James  Otis,  John  Hancock,  Joseph  Warns, 
Thomas  Cushing,  Josiah  Quincy,  jr.,  andJok 
and  Samuel  Adams.    Every  measure  of  the 
government  was  examined  and  criticized  in  hi 
columns  by  these  able  politicians  with  freedom 
and  severity,  and  with  a  prodigious  effect  on 
the  popular  mind.    "  No  press  in  the  countrr," 
says  Buckingham,  "  exerted  a  more  powerfal 
influence  over  the  feelings,  opinions,  and  con- 
duct of  the  people."    It  was  in  this  journal 
that  John  Adams  wrote  under  the  signature  of 
Novanglus  his  celebrated  series  of  papers  in 
defence  of  the  colonial  cause,  the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  Jan.  1775,  and  they  were 
continued  every  week  till  April  19  of  the 
same  year,  when  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  tf 
Lexington  and  Concord  rendered  further  argu- 
ment needless.    On  the  same  side  in  politics 
was  the  "  Massachusetts  Spy,"  edited  by  the  in- 
trepid Isaiah  Thomas,  the  historian  of  American 
printing,  who  founded  the  paper  March  7, 1771, 
and  removed  it  to  Worcester  in  1775,  where  it  k 
still  published.    In  New  York,  during  the  re?- 
olution,  Rivington's  "Royal  Gazette,"  estab- 
lished in  1773,  attained  a  circulation  in  its  first 
year  of  8,600,  and  was  a  zealous  and  powerful 
supporter  of  the  royal  cause.    It  was  discon- 
tinued soon  after  the  peace  of  1783.   In  1797 
was  established  the  u  Commercial  Advertiser; 
now  the  oldest  of  New  York  newspapers;  aw 
in  1801  the  "Evening  Post,"  which  was  focnd- 
ed  by  William  Coleman,  a  lawyer  from  M* 
sachusett8,  and  has  always  been  remarkable 
for  the  ability  of  its  conductors,  among  whoa 
in  the  past  was  William  Leggett,  and  at  the 
present  time  (1861)  are  William  C.  Bryant 
and  Parke  Godwin.    Mr.  Bryant's  connection 
with   the    "Post"   began  in  1826.    AW 
the  same  time  that  the  "Evening  Post"  ** 
established  in  New  York,  another  journal  tf 
high  character  and  influence,  the  "National 
Intelligencer,"  was  founded  at  Washington  _DJ 
Samuel  Harrison  Smith.    With  this  paper  J* 
Joseph  Gales  became  connected  in  180/,  «&* 
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continued  its  editor  till  Mb  death  in  1860.    la 
1812  he  took  into  partnership  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  William  W.  Seaton,  by  whom  the  jour- 
nal is  still  edited.    In  Jan.  1818,  it  was  issued 
as  a  daily.    From  1800  to  1810  the  number 
and  circulation  of  American  newspapers  largely 
increased.    By  the  census  of  the  latter  year  it 
appeared  that  the  number  of  journals  was  859. 
of  which  27  were  dailies,  and  the  total  annual 
issue  was  22,821,000  copies.    In  1824  there 
were  11  daily  newspapers  in  Philadelphia  and 
12  in  New  York,  with  a  circulation  varying 
from  1,000  to  4,000  copies.    In  1828  the  whole 
number  had  increased  to  852,  with  a  yearly  issue 
of  68,117)796  copies.    In  1880  the  number  was 
estimated  at  1,000,  one  of  which,  the  "Chris- 
tian Advocate  and  Journal,"  a  weekly  Metho- 
dist paper,  had  in  1881  a  circulation  of  25,000 
copies.    The  census  of  1840  returned  1,681 
newspapers,  with  a  yearly  issue  of  195,888,678 
copies ;  and  in  1850  the  number  had  reached  to 
2,800,  with  an  annual  circulation  of  426,409,978 
copies,  or  an  average  of  21.81  copies  to  each 
person  in  the  population,  and  of  12.9  journals 
to  every  100,000  inhabitants.    The  number  of 
daily  newspapers  in  1850  was  254,  with  an 
average  circulation  of  8,200  copies*  each.    No 
official  statement  of  the  number  of  journals  in 
1860  has  yet  been  published,  but  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  total  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed that  of  1850.    The  number  of  dailies  in 
the  large  cities  has  been  diminished  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  weaker  ones  by  the  stronger. 
In  1888  a  " penny  paper"  called  "The  Sun" 
was  established  in  New  York  by  Benjamin  H. 
Day.    It  was  about  10  inches  square,  and  be- 
ing sold  for  one  cent,  grew  i *pidly  into  a  cir- 
culation of  60,000  copies.    The  size  was  in- 
creased, and  it  is  now  a  large  and  respectable 
journal,  the  only  one  of  many  rivals  which  has 
maintained  itself  as  a  penny  paper.    In  1885  Mr. 
James  Gordon  Bennett  began  the  publication 
of  the  "  New  York  Herald,"  at  first  as  a  penny 
paper,  but  afterward  raised  the  price  to  two 
cents.    Its  circulation  on  Jan.  1, 1861,  as  stated 
by  its  publisher,  was  98,840,  and  its  average 
daily  circulation  during  the  month  of  January 
85,808.  On  April  10, 1841,  the  "Tribune"  was 
begun  by  Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  and  in  Jan.  1861, 
had  reaohed  a  circulation  for  the  daily  edition 
of  58,500,  for  the  semi-weekly  of  24,000,  and  for 
the  weekly  of  205,500,  beside  a  special  edition 
for  California  of  2,500.  The  "  New  York  Times" 
was  established  in  1850  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond, and  has  a  circulation  of  50,000  daily, 
25,000  weekly,  and  12,000  semi-weekly.    The 
total  circulation  of  the  New  York  dailies  now 
exceeds  800,000  a  day,  while  in  1885  it  was 
not  more  than  10,000.    The  New  York  dai- 
lies formed  a  combination  in  1855  and  estab- 
lished the  "Associated  Press"  company  for 
collecting  and  distributing  to  the  newspapers 
the  latest  news  from  all  quarters  by  telegraph, 
at  an  annual  expense  of  $200,000.    Some  of 
these  papers,  however,  expend  for  extra  des- 
patches as  much  as  $50,000  a  year.    Some  of 
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the  weekly  papers,  as  "Harper's  Weekly," 
"  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,"  and 
the  "  New  York  Ledger"  of  Robert  Bonner, 
have  an  immense  circulation,  that  of  the  last 
having  at  times  exceeded  400,000  a  week. 
The  religious  newspapers,  of  which  the  earliest 
was  the  "Boston  Recorder"  established  in  1815, 
are  published  once  a  week,  and  their  circula- 
tion is  very  large.  The  chief  of  these  publish- 
ed in  New  York  are  the  "  Observer,"  the  organ 
of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  denomination; 
the  "Evangelist,"  New  School  Presbyterian ; 
the  "Independent,"  Congregationalist ;  the 
"  Churchman,"  Episcopal ;  the  "  Advocate  and 
Journal,"  Methodist;  the  "Examiner,"  Baptist; 
and  the  "Christian  Inquirer,"  Unitarian.  In 
most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Union  German 
newspapers  are  published,  some  of  which  have 
an  extensive  circulation.  In  New  York  a 
French  daily  newspaper,  the  Gourricr  de$  ittat* 
Unit,  has  long  been  maintained,  and  there  are 
several  French  newspapers  in  New  Orleans. 
There  are  also  Welsh,  Spanish,  and  Butch  jour- 
nals. In  St.  Louis  a  Croatian  newspaper  has  been 
published,  and  a  Chinese  one  in  San  Francisco. 
NEWSTEAD  ABBEY,  the  family  seat  of 
Lord  Byron,  situated  on  the  verge  of  Sherwood 
forest,  8}  m.  W.  from  Nottingham.  The  build- 
ing was  originally  a  priory  of  black  canons, 
founded  in  1170  by  Henry  IL,  and  at  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries  was  granted  by  Henry 
YIIL  to  Sir  John  Byron.  It  was  then  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  early  Anglo-Gothic  order 
of  architecture,  unsurpassed  in  elegance  of 
composition  and  delicacy  of  execution,  and 
"stood  embosomed  in  a  happy  valley,"  the 
slopes  of  which  were  covered  by  the  broad 
oaks  of  Sherwood  forest.  The  new  possessor 
converted  a  portion  of  the  building  into  a 
dwelling;  and  his  successors  have  from  time  to 
time  altered,  embellished,  or  added  to  it,  until 
it  presents  a  singular  mingling  of  opposite 
styles  of  architecture,  the  restorations  gen- 
erally savoring  "  more  of  the  baron  than  the 
monk."  The  5th  Lord  Byron,  great-uncle  of 
the  poet,  and  a  stern  and  desperate  character, 

Sulled  down  a  large  part  of  the  house,  cut 
own  extensive  plantations,  and  in  general  did 
all  he  could  to  injure  the  estate,  from  some 
cause  of  irritation  against  his  son  and  heir, 
who  however  died  before  him.  The  dilapi- 
dated appearance  of  the  building  upon  the 
accession  of  George  Gordon  Byron,  the  6th 
lord,  is  described  in  his  lines  beginning: 
Through  thy  battlement*,  Newatead,  the  hollow  winds 
Thou,  the  hall  of  my  lathers,  art  gone  to  decay. 

In  1817  Byron  parted  with  Newstead  to  CoL 
Thomas  Wildman,  an  old  schoolfellow,  for 
£180,000.  The  latter  subsequently  spent  over 
£200,000  on  the  reparation  of  the  property, 
which  upon  his  demise  in  1859  was  put  up 
at  auction,  the  reserved  price  being  £180,- 
000.  As  the  highest  bid  was  but  £121,000, 
the  estate  was  bought  in  by  Ool.  WUdman's 
representatives,  in  whose  possession  it  now 
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remains.  The  moat  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
abbey  at  the  present  day  is  the  majestic  front 
of  the  old  church,  adorned  with  lofty  pinnacles 
and  rich  earrings.  The  refectory  and  cloisters 
are  in  excellent  preservation,  and  "  an  exquisite 
small  chapel "  in  the  Gothic  style  is  still  used 
for  religious  purposes.  In  front  of  the  build- 
ing is  a  small  lake  fed  by  sedgy  streams ;  the 
neighboring  hills  have  lost  much  of  their  wood- 
lands, and  many  are  now  clad  with  heather  only. 
The  place  underwent  great  improvements  after 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Col.  Wildman,  who 
preserved  whatever  relics  of  the  poet  he  found 
there ;  and  it  is  now  probably  in  a  better  condi- 
tion than  at  any  time  since  it  lost  its  monastic 
character. 

NEWT,  a  name  given  in  Great  Britain  to 
the  tritons  or  aquatic  salamanders,  distinguish- 
ed from  the  efts  by  the  more  granulated  sur- 
face of  the  body.    (See  Triton.) 

NEWTON,  the  name  of  counties  in  5  of 
the  United  States.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Ga., 
bounded  S.  W.  by  South  river,  and  intersected 
by  Yellow  and  Ulcofauhachee  rivers,  all  three 
uniting  at  its  S.  extremity  to  form  the  Ocmul- 
gee;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 
14,241,  of  whom  6,284  were  slaves.  It  has  an 
undulating  surface  and  a  soil  very  fertile  near 
the  streams.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
463,130  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  104,202  of 
sweet  potatoes,  60,815  of  oats,  and  6,938  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  8  saw  mills,  7  grist 
mills,  1  woollen  and  1  cotton  factory,  80 
churches,  and  478  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  Georgia  railroad  passes  through 
the  capital,  Covington.  IL  A  central  co.  of 
Miss.,  drained  by  the  head  branches  of  the 
Ohickasawha  river ;  area,  about  550  sq.  m. ; 
op.  in  1850,  4,465  of  whom  1,032  were  slaves, 
'he  productions  in  1850  were  165,186  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  58,047  of  sweet  potatoes,  12,861 
of  oats,  1,474  bales  of  cotton,  and  82,830  lbs. 
of  rice.  Capital,  Decatur.  III.  A  S.  E.  co.  of 
Texas,  separated  from  Louisiana  by  the  Sabine 
river  and  drained  by  its  branches ;  area,  about 
1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  2,578,  of  whom  755 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  undulating  toward 
the  S.  and  somewhat  hilly  in  the  N.  The  soil 
of  the  bottom  lands  is  highly  productive,  but 
much  of  the  upland  is  poor  and  sandy.    The 

E reductions  in  1850  were  84,135  bushels  of 
adian  corn,  19,890  of  sweet  potatoes,  152  bales 
of  cotton,  14  hhds.  of  sugar,  23,570  lbs.  of  rice, 
and  10,218  of  butter.  Capital,  Newton.  IV. 
A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ark.,  drained  by  the  Buffalo 
fork  of  White  river  and  its  head  branches; 
area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  2,550,  of  whom 
31  were  slaves.  It  has  a  diversified  surface, 
much  of  it  still  covered  with  forests,  and  a  gen- 
erally fertile  soiL  The  productions  in  1854 
were  114,489  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  7,510  of 
oats,  and  3,965  of  wheat.  In  1850  there  were 
8  churches,  and  180  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Capital,  Jasper.  V.  A  S.  W.  co.  of 
Mo.,  bordering  on  Kansas  and  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory, drained  by  branches  of  the  Neosho 
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river ;  area  estimated  at  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1856,  6,720,  of  whom  288  were  slaves.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  192,210  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  18,416  of  wheat,  31,318  of  oats, 
7,062  lbs.  of  wool,  and  48,011  of  butter.  There 
were  2  churches,  and  278  pupils  attending  pob- 
lic  schools.    Capital,  Neosho. 

NEWTON,  a  township  of  Middlesex  co. 
Mass.,  on  a  curve  of  the  Charles  river,  which 
bounds  it  N.,W.,  and  S„  and  on  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  railroad,  8  m.  from  Boston;  pop.ii 
1855, 6,768.  The  river  has  here  two  falls,  sop- 
plying  extensive  water  power,  and  at  each  fa! 
there  is  a  manufacturing  village,  the  one  called 
Newton  Upper  Falls  and  the  other  Newta 
Lower  Falls.  The  other  villages  are  Newtot 
Corner,  Newtonville,  West  Newton,  Anbora- 
dale,  and  Newton  Centre.  The  last  is  the 
seat  of  the  Newton  theological  institution 
founded  by  the  Baptists  in  1826 ;  and  the  ton 
contains  several  other  educational  institution 
of  considerable  reputation.  In  1866  there 
were  5  paper  mills,  1  cotton  mill  producing 
to  the  value  of  $100,000  yearly,  and  various 
other  manufactories.  In  1858  there  were  IS 
churches,  viz. :  8  Baptist,  6  Congregational,  3 
Episcopal,  and  1  Methodist. 

NEWTON,  Gilbert  Stuabt,  an  English 
painter,  born  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Nov.  2, 
1795,  died  in  Chelsea,  England,  Aug.  3.  lflft 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  removed  in 
1808  with  his  mother  to  Boston,  of  which  rilT 
she  was  a  native,  and  was  instructed  in  paint- 
ing by  his  maternal  uncle,  Gilbert  Stuart. 
About  1816  he  accompanied  an  elder  brother 
who  was  engaged  in  commerce  to  Italy;  and 
after  studying  a  while  at  Florence  and  else- 
where, he  repaired  in  1817  to  London  and  be- 
came a  student  in  the  royal  academy.  Here 
he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Charles  R.  Mk 
then  rising  into  eminence,  and  subsequently 
with  Washington  Irving,  who,  speaking  of  tto 
career  of  the  two  artists,  says:  "Their  ad- 
vancement in  skill  and  reputation,  ever  conn- 
selling,  cheering,  and  honoring  each  other,  had 
something  in  it  peculiarly  generous  and  praise- 
worthy." He  early  adopted  a  style  founds 
on  that  of  Watteau,  but  possessing  more  dis- 
tinctive character  and  expression,  and  first  at- 
tracted notice  by  his  "Forsaken"  and  "Lo^rs 
Quarrel,"  from  Moliere's  Dbfit  ma*m, 
which  were  engraved  for  the  "Literary  So* 
venir"  of  1826.  Other  works,  distingn^w 
alike  by  their  humor  and  exquisite  colony 
are  "Shylock  and  Jessica,"  "  Yorick  and  the 
Grisette,"  "The  Abbot  Boniface,"  "AW 
reading  his  Verses  to  an  impatient  Gallant. 
and  "Macheath."  In  a  different  vein  from 
these,  but  not  less  excellent,  were  his  "Lear 
attended  by  Cordelia  and  the  Physician/  M  j™ 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  restoring  Olivia  to  n# 
Mother"  (of  which  Leslie  said:  "I  k***r" 
ing  in  the  art  more  exquisitely  conceived  tntf 
the  figure  of  Olivia"),  and  "Abelard  in  w 
Study,"  his  last  picture  exhibited  in  ***** 
emy,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  member  w 
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1833.  Most  of  these  pictures  have  been  well 
engraved.  In  1882  he  revisited  the  United 
States,  and  while  there  was  married  to  a  lady 
of  Boston.  Shortly  after  his  return  in  1838 
he  exhibited  symptoms  of  mental  aberration, 
which  settled  into  confirmed  insanity,  and 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in 
a  lunatic  asylum  at  Chelsea.  Many  pleasant 
notices  of  him  occur  in  the  "  Autobiographical 
Recollections"  of  Leslie,  who  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  unfavorable  impression  which  his 
friend  sometimes  made :  "  Newton,  like  Con- 
stable, was  misunderstood  by  those  who  did  not 
know  him  thoroughly.  I  knew  enough  of  him 
and  of  his  actions  to  know  that  his  heart  was 
noble  and  his  mind  a  pure  one."  As  an  artist 
he  was  distinguished,  according  to  Irving,  by 
"  a  coloring  almost  unrivalled,  and  a  liveliness 
of  fancy,  a  quickness  of  conception,  and  a  fa- 
cility and  grace  of  execution,  that  spread  a 
magic  charm  over  his  productions." 

SlEWTON,  Sib  Isaao,  an  English  philoso- 
pher, horn  in  Woolsthorpe,  Lincolnshire,  Dec 
25,  1642,  died  in  Kensington,  a  suburb  of  Lon- 
don, March  20,  1727.    He  was  a  posthumous 
and  only  child,  and  born,  like  Kepler,  prema- 
turely.    He  was  descended,  according  to  his 
own  account,  from  Sir  John  Newton  of  Westby 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  according  to  another  from 
a  Scotch  family  in  East  Lothian.   When  he  was 
8   years  of  age,  his  mother,  having  married 
again,  gave  him  to  the  charge  of  his  maternal 
grandmother.    He  went  to  school  at  Skilling- 
ton  and  Stoke  till  his  12th  year,  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  free  school  at  Grantham,  6  miles 
from  his  native  hamlet,  taught  by  a  Mr.  Stokes. 
He  ranked  low  in  his  classes  till  a  quarrel  with 
the  boy  who  stood  next  above  him  roused  his 
pride,  when  he  applied  himself  with  such  reso- 
lution to  his  books  that  he  at  length  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  school.    He  was  usually 
less  interested  in  the  sports  of  his  schoolmates 
than  in  constructing  little  mechanical  contrivan- 
ces, in  which  he  showed  marked  facility  of  imi- 
tation and  invention.    He  was  early  fond  of 
drawing,  and  covered  the  walls  of  the  room 
where  he  lodged  with  excellent  charcoal  sketch- 
es of  birds,  beasts,  men,  ships,  and  mathemati- 
cal figures.    His  apartment  was  also  furnished 
with  pictures  drawn  and  framed  by  himself; 
and  he  was  an  adept  at  verse-making.    Already 
during  his  residence  at  Grantham  he  was  inter- 
ested in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
From  several  years'  observations,  he  arranged 
a  set  of  pins  or  gnomons  upon  the  adjacent 
houses  so  as  to  mark  the  time  of  day  by  their 
shadows.    The  arrangement  served  as  a  sort 
of  town  clock,  and  was  known  as  "  Isaac's  dial." 
On  the  outside  wall  of  his  house  at  Woolsthorpe 
there  is  still  shown  a  sun  dial  which  he  must 
have  carved  there.    There  were  formerly  two, 
but  the  stone  on  which  the  other  was  out  was 
removed  in  1844  and  presented  to  the  royal 
society    In  1656  his  mother,  now  again  a 
widow,  took  him  from  school  to  help  in  the 
management  of  the  farm  at  Woolsthorpe,  in- 


tending him  for  a  rustio  life ;  but  such  was  his 
passion  for  study,  that  he  found  little  leisure 
to  look  after  the  economical  concerns  of  the 
manor.  His  mother  had  the  wisdom  not  to 
thwart  his  bent,  and  sent  him  back  to  Grantham, 
where,  by  the  advice  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  W. 
Ayscough,  he  was  fitted  to  enter  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  in  1661.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  showed  a  marked  preeminence  in  the  studies 
of  the  university ;  but  this  is  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  his  indifference  to  public  honors,  and  his 
love  of  studious  seclusion,  which  are  conspicu- 
ous throughout  his  life.  He  extended  his  studies 
beyond  the  prescribed  routine  in  several  direc- 
tions. In  the  winter  of  the  year  in  which  he 
was  elected  scholar  (1664),  or  earlier,  he  in- 
vented his  binomial  theorem,  to  which  he  had 
been  led  by  investigations  into  the  problem  of 
the  quadrature  of  die  circle,  and  directed  his 
attention  to  the  subject  of  circles  or  halos 
around  the  moon,  of  which  he  subsequently 
gave  the  theory  in  his  treatise  on  optics.  In 
1665  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  probably 
in  the  same  year  invented  fluxions. — At  this 
period  the  thoughts  of  philosophers  were 
strongly  directed  to  the  telescope.  Huyghens 
had  constructed  instruments  which  revealed 
the  rings  and  satellites  of  Saturn.  Descartes 
had  explained  the  theory  of  refraction,  and  had 
pointed  out  how  glasses  could  be  ground  of  such 
a  shape  as  to  unite  parallel  rays  of  light  in  a 
focus.  Stall  these  glasses  had  the  great  defect 
of  giving  a  confused  image,  which  was  thought 
to  be  owing  to  imperfect  manufacture,  and 
Newton  applied  himself  to  grinding  them  with 
more  accuracy.  But  he  seems  to  have  suspect- 
ed that  the  defect  lay  deeper  than  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  lens,  and  thereupon  began  to  exper- 
iment with  a  ray  of  light.  He  soon  came  to 
the  important  conclusion  "  that  light  was  not 
homogeneous,  but  composed  of  rays,  some  of 
which  were  more  refrangible  than  others." 
This  showed  him  that  the  defect  in  the  lens  of 
the  refracting  telescope  was  inherent  and  not 
accidental.  He  accordingly  abandoned  his  at- 
tempts to  improve  that  instrument,  and  devot- 
ed himself  to  the  construction  of  a  reflecting 
telescope,  which  James  Gregory  of  Aberdeen,  in 
view  of  the  defects  of  the  refracting  medium,  had 
already  invented.  While  engaged  on  this  the 
plague  forced  Newton  to  retire  to  Woolsthorpe 
(1666),  and  it  was  more  than  two  years  before 
he  proceeded  further  in  his  researches.  It  was 
during  his  retreat  at  Woolsthorpe — whether 
in  this  or  the  previous  year  is  uncertain — that 
he  first  conceived  the  identity  of  gravity  with 
the  force  which  holds  the  planets  to  their  or- 
bits, and  made  his  first  test  calculations ;  but, 
starting  with  a  false  basis  of  facts,  he  failed  to 
verify  the  happy  conjecture  (see  Gravitation)  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1679  that  we  find  him  again 
at  work  upon  the  problem.  On  the  cessation 
of  the  plague  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  was 
made  junior  fellow  in  Oct.  1667,  and  senior  fel- 
low in  March,  1668,  and  was  graduated  M.  A.  in 
July  of  the  same  year*    In  the  autumn  of  1668 
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he  completed  a  reflecting  telescope  6  inches  in 
length,  magnifying  40  times,  which  enabled 
him  to  see  Jupiter's  satellites  and  the  phases 
of  Venus.  This  was  the  first  reflecting  tele- 
scope ever  directed  to  the  heavens,  for  Gregory 
had  never  completed  the  instrument  which  he 
had  invented.  Compared  with  the  mnoh  earlier 
refractors  of  Hevelius  and  Huyghens,  however, 
this  was  a  small  and  ill-made  instrument.  In 
consequence  of  interruptions,  Newton  did  not 
resume  his  labors  in  the  construction  of  reflec- 
tors till  the  autumn  of  1671,  when  he  made  an- 
other, which  was  sent  up  in  December  "  for  his 
majesty's  perusal"  It  is  carefully  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  royal  society  of  London. 
Constructing  telescopes,  however,  was  rather 
incidental  to  Newton's  labors  than  the  object 
of  them,  and  he  never  resumed  it  again.  His 
mind  appears  to  have  been  much  occupied  at 
this  time  and  for  many  years  afterward  with 
u  chemical  studies  and  practices."  His  cele- 
brated letter  (1669)  of  advice  to  Mr.  Aston, 
who  was  about  to  set  out  for  a  tour  of  the  con- 
tinent, reveals  a  strong  belief  in  the  doctrines 
of  alchemy;  and  he  certainly  pursued  his  ex- 
periments to  a  late  period  of  his  life  in  the 
nope  of  effecting  some  valuable  transmutations. 
"  About  6  weeks  at  spring  and  6  at  y«  fall," 
says  Humphrey  Newton,  who  was  his  amanu- 
ensis during  1684-'9,  "fire  in  his  laboratory 

scarcely  went  out He  made  very  little 

use  of  his  ohymicals,  y*  crucibles  excepted,  in 
which  he  fused  his  metals." — In  1669  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Barrow  in  the  Lucasian  chair  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge,  and  during  that  and 
the  next  year  spent  considerable  time  in  writ- 
ing notes  for  a  Latin  translation  of  Kinokhny- 
sen's  algebra.  At  the  same  time  the  fluxionary 
calculus  occupied  his  thoughts.  In  1669-72 
he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  optics  in 
the  university,  and  from  time  to  time  communi- 
cated to  the  royal  society  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches on  light  and  colors.  The  reception  of 
the  new  doctrine  of  the  compound  nature  of 
light  was  very  stormy,  and  involved  Newton 
in  a  long  and  acrimonious  controversy  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Of  his  disputants,  Dr. 
Hooke  was  the  most  intractable,  the  bitterest, 
and  perhaps,  excepting  Huyghens,  the  ablest 
The  course  of  the  controversy  is  instructive. 
Newton  considered  light  to  consist  of  material 
particles.  Hooke  believed  it  to  result  from 
a  series  of  undulations  of  an  elastic  medium 
pervading  all  bodies.  With  this  theory,  which 
Huyghens  maintained  in  common  with  Hooke, 
Newton's  alleged  discovery  seemed  incompati- 
ble, and  was  accordingly  strenuously  resisted. 
On  the  other  side  we  see  Newton  himself  reject- 
ing Huyghens's  beautiful  law  of  double  refrac- 
tion in  Iceland  spar,  "founded  on  the  finest 
experimental  analysis  of  the  phenomena,"  be- 
cause it  was  presented  as  a  corollary  of  the  un- 
dulatory  theory.  Hooke  in  the  one  case,  and 
Newton  in  the  other,  failed  alike  to  see,  or  re- 
fused to  admit,  that  the  principle  in  question 
was  true  or  false  independently  of  what  light 


is,  or  how  it  is  propagated.  It  is  remarhbk 
that  Newton  should  have  missed,  in  the  covu 
of  his  optical  experiments  and  the  controvert 
which  followed,  the  discovery  of  the  differ® 
dispersive  powers  of  different  bodies.  The 
opinion  that  all  bodies  produce  spectra  of  eqssl 
length  under  the  same  angle  of  refraction, 
though  "  unsupported  by  experiments^  ob- 
serves Brewster,  "  and  not  even  sustained  bj 
any  theoretical  views,  seems  to  have  been  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  with  all  the  force  of  o 
axiom ;  and  when,  under  the  influence  of  this 
blind  conviction,  he  pronounced  the  impiw 
ment  of  the  refracting  telescope  to  be  deq* 
rate,  he  checked  for  a  long  time  the  progress  of 
this  branch  of  science,  and  furnished  to  fatore 

Shilosophers  a  lesson  which   cannot  be  too 
eeply  studied."    From  1671  to  1676  his  opti- 
cal researches  and  the  disputes  in  which  tkj 
involved  him  seem  to  have  occupied  most  of 
his  time.    How  distasteful  these  disputes  woe 
to  him  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  he  wpu 
to  Leibnitz,  dated  Dec.  9,  16T5,  in  which  he 
says:  "I  was  so  persecuted  with  discussion* 
arising  out  of  my  theory  of  light,  that  I  timet 
my  own  imprudence  for  parting  with  so  sub- 
stantial a  blessing  as  my  quiet  to  run  after  t 
shadow."    Nearly  a  year  later  he  writes:  -I 
see  I  have  made  myself  a  slave  to  philosophy.'' 
Once  free  of  controversy,  "  I  will  bid  adieu  to 
philosophy  eternally,  excepting  what  I  do  for 
my  private  satisfaction,  or  leave  to  come  rot 
after  me."    He  appears  at  this  time  to  hi« 
thought  of  studying  law,  for  he  found  u  math- 
ematical speculations  at  least  dry  if  not  some- 
what barren."    He  had  already  in  1670  writ- 
ten :  "  I  see  not  what  there  is  desirable  in  pntwe 
esteem,  were  I  able  to  acquire  and  maintain  it 
It  would  perhaps  increase  my  acquaintance, 
the  thing  which  I  chiefly  study  to  decline."  In 
Jan.  1672,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  rojai 
society ;  but  offered  his  resignation  in  March, 
1678,  on  the  ground  of  being  unable  to  attend 
the  meetings,  in  consequence  of  the  distance 
of  his  residence.    He  had  a  prospect  at  this 
time  of  pecuniary  trouble  from  the  losa,  u 
due  course  of  things,  of  his  fellowship  in  the 
university,  by  his  being  appointed  to  the  Lq- 
casian  chair ;  and  it  is  likely  that  this  j>rospeci 
had  something  to  do  with  his  disposition  to 
resign,  for  we  find  the  society  nearly  two  jean 
later  exousing  him  with  others  from  the  pay- 
ment of  the  usual  due  of  one  shilling  a  weet 
Baily  says,  however:  "It  seems  to  have  been  do 
uncommon  event  for  the  society,  in  the  early 
years  of  its  existence,  to  remit  the  arrears  of 
members,  either  on  application  from  the  mem- 
bers themselves,  or  on  account  of  some  other 
circumstances  with  which  we  are  now  unac- 
quainted."   The  crown,  however,  cam?  to  *j 
relief  in  1675,  by  issuing  a  patent  allowing  t* 
Lucasian  professor  to  hold  a  fellowship  witn- 
out  being  obliged  to  go  into  orders,   to***' 
eating  document  in  Newton's  handwriting,  w- 
titled  "A  Scheme  for  establishing  the  Bop 
Society,"  has  been  brought  to  light  by  ^ 
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David  Brewster.    He  probably  drew  it  up  at 
this  time.    His  desire,  it  seems,  was  to  convert 
the  royal  society  into  an  institution  like  the 
academy  of  sciences  in  Paris.    In  Dec.  1675, 
he  sent  to  the  society  his  "  Hypothesis  explain- 
ing the  Properties  of  light,"  reprinted  in  the 
"  Philosophical  Magazine,"  Sept.  1846 ;   and 
his  "  Explanation  of  the  dolors  of  Thin  Plates 
and  of  Natural  Bodies,"  which  Brewster  says 
"  is  perhaps  the  loftiest  of  all  his  speculations." 
The  phenomena  of  colors  he  ascribes  to  a  sup- 
posed property  of  light  which  he  calls  "  fits  of 
easy  reflection  and  transmission."    The  theory 
is  that  every  particle  of  light,  from  its  first  dis- 
charge from  a  luminous  body,  possesses,  at 
equally  distant  intervals,  dispositions  to  be  re- 
flected from  and  transmitted  through  the  sur- 
faces of  bodies  upon  which  it  is  incident.  This 
appears  to  have  been  his  last  communication  to 
the  society  on  optical  subjects.    His  disputes 
with  Hooke  led  him  to  resolve  not  to  publish 
his  optical  discoveries  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
rival ;  accordingly  it  was  not  till  1704,  the  year 
after  Hooke's  death,  that  his  great  work  on 
"  Optics"  appeared.    In  this  work  he  omits  to 
give  Hooke  credit  for  certain  observations,  which 
in  an  hour  of  friendly  intercourse,  in  his  beauti- 
ful letter  to  him  of  Feb.  5, 1676-'6,  he  had  thus 
handsomely  acknowledged :  "  If  I  have  seen  fur- 
ther than  others,  it  is  by  standing  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  giants"  (Descartes,  Hooke,  and  others). 
In  the  preface  he  says :  "  Part  of  the  ensuing  dis- 
course about  light  was  written  at  the  desire  of 
some  gentlemen  of  the  royal  society  in  1675,  . . . 
and  the  rest  was  added  about  12  years  after  to 
complete  the  theory,  except  the  8d  book  and 
the  last  proposition  of  the  2d,  which  were  since 
put  together  oat  of  scattered  papers."    From 
1673  to  1683  he  delivered  at  the  university, 
as  Lucasian  professor,  lectures  on  arithmetic 
and  algebra.    These  Mr.  Whiston  published  in 
Latin  in  1707,  against  Newton's  wishes,  it  is 
said,  on  account  of  their  being  an  unfinished 
work.    A  second  edition  was  published  in  1712 
with  improvements  by  the  author,  and  they 
were  translated  into  English  soon  after  by  Mr. 
Baphson.    Maclaurin's  algebra  appears  to  have 
been  drawn  upas  an  annotation  of  this.    Pre- 
sentation copies  of  his  optical  and  algebraical 
lectures,  the  latter  in  his  own  handwriting,  are 
in  the  library  of  Cambridge  university.     In 
1676  we  find  him  publicly  interesting  himself 
in  the  raising  of  fruit  trees.    He  edited  the 
3d  Cambridge  edition  of  V arenius's  geography 
(1681).— In  1679  Newton's  attention  was  re- 
called to  the  subject  of  universal  gravitation 
by  a  letter  from  Hooke.    This  philosopher 
"had  illustrated  as  early  as  1666,"  observes 
Mr.  Grant  in  his  "  History  of  Physical  As- 
tronomy," "  by  means  of  a  beautiful  experi- 
ment, the  motion  of  a  body  revolving  in  an 
ellipse  under  the  influence  of  a  force  directed 
continually  to  the  centre.    And  in  his  letter  to 
Newton  on  the  occasion  above  referred  to,  he 
declared  that  if  gravity  decreased  according  to 
the  reciprocal  of  the  square  of  the  distance,  the 
vol.  xn. — 21 


path  of  a  projectile  would  be  an  ellipse  having 
the  centre  of  the  earth  in  the  focus."  Newton 
had  hitherto  confined  his  researches  to  bodies 
revolving  in  circular  orbits.  He  now  addressed 
himself  to  the  vastly  more  difficult  problem  of 
orbits  of  variable  curvature,  and  demonstrated 
the  mathematical  necessity  of  the  8  laws  of 
Kepler  as  applied  to  the  motion  of  a  body  pro- 
jected in  free  space,  and  acted  upon  continually 
by  a  force  directed  toward  the  focus.  We  shall 
see  presently  how  Halley's  failure  to  solve  this 
verv  problem  led  to  the  composition  of  the 
Prtncipia.  Notwithstanding  the  satisfactory 
nature  of  these  researches,  Newton  could  not 
consider  the  law  of  gravitation  established  so 
long  as  the  serious  discrepancy  found  in  his 
calculations  upon  the  moon  remained  unac- 
counted for.  The  explanation  was  soon  to  be 
furnished.  In  1682,  hearing  of  a  new  meas- 
urement of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  by  Picard, 
the  French  astronomer,  which  differed  materi- 
ally from  the  commonly  received  estimate,  he 
was  led  to  go  over  the  calculation  again  on  the 
basis  of  the  new  measure.  The  result,  this 
time,  was  in  exact  agreement  with  observation. 
The  foundation  being  thus  firmly  laid,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  build  up  a  complete  demonstration 
of  the  laws  of  the  celestial  motions.  He  per- 
ceived that  the  earth,  by  its  axial  rotation  and 
the  mutual  attraction  of  the  particles  of  matter 
composing  its  mass,  must  be  flattened  at  the 
poles,  and  he  determined  the  amount  of  this 
flattening.  He  showed  that  the  spheroidal  fig- 
ure of  the  earth,  combined  with  its  diurnal 
motion,  would  cause  the  weights  of  bodies  at 
the  surface  to  vary  in  different  latitudes ;  and 
this  result  of  pure  theory  explained  a  singular 
fact  first  noticed  by  Richer,  the  French  astron- 
omer, who  had  found  in  1672  that  a  clock  reg- 
ulated to  mean  time  of  Paris  lost  2m.  28s.  daily 
at  Cayenne,  within  5°  of  the  equator.  This  led 
him  to  an  explanation  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  Kepler  and  others  before  him  had 
spoken  of  an  attraction  of  the  waters  of  the 
earth  by  the  moon.  Newton  explained  the  tides. 
He  saw  that  the  masses  of  the  planetary  bodies 
could  be  determined  by  observing  the  effects 
of  their  mutual  attraction,  and  that  from  this 
cause  their  several  motions  would  be  disturbed. 
Thus  he  was  conducted  to  an  elucidation  of  the 
intricate  subject  of  the  moon's  motions,  which 
had  long  been  a  stumbling-block  to  astrono- 
mers. He  deduced  theoretically  the  two  lunar 
inequalities  known  as  the  variation  and  the  an- 
nual equation,  and  also  the  progression  of  the 
apogee  and  the  regression  of  the  nodes,  though 
it  was  reserved  for  the  mathematicians  of  the 
next  century  to  complete  the  lunar  theory.  It 
is  not  known  that  he  made  any  public  an- 
nouncement of  his  discoveries  before  Feb.  1685, 
when  he  sent  to  the  royal  society  a  paper  con- 
taining his  early  researches  on  centripetal 
forces;  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  that  up  to 
this  time  he  had  developed  his  thoughts  beyond 
the  substance  of  this  brief  essay.  Halley  had 
endeavored  in  1684  to  calculate  the  law  of 
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the  solar  force  directed  to  the  planets  moving 
in  elliptical  orbits,  this  force  being  subject  to 
continual  variation.  Failing,  he  had  applied 
to  his  friends  in  London  for  assistance.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  plainly  told  him  he  had 
given  much  thought  to  the  problem,  but  could 
make  no  impression  upon  it.  Hooke  asserted 
that  he  had  solved  it,  but  refused  to  furnish 
his  demonstration.  Halley  then  consulted 
Newton,  and,  finding  to  his  delight  that  he  had 
gone  over  the  whole  ground,  induced  him  to 
communicate  to  the  royal  society  the  paper 
already  alluded  to.  In  April,  1685,  he  had  en- 
tered seriously  upon  the  composition  of  the 
Principia.  Mr.  Rioaud,  in  his  "Historical  Es- 
say on  the  first  Publication  of  the  Principia" 
(Oxford,  1838,  p.  25),  has  remarked  in  refer- 
ence to  this  fact,  that  the  Principia  was  not  a 
protracted  compilation  from  memoranda  which 
might  have  been  written  down  under  the  im- 
pression of  different  trains  of  thought.  It  had 
the  advantage  of  being  composed  by  one  con- 
tinued effort,  during  which  tne  mutual  bearing 
of  all  the  several  parts  was  vividly  presented 
to  the  author's  mind.  Pemberton,  in  his  pre- 
face to  his  "  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Phi- 
losophy," states  that  the  Principia  was  com- 
posed in  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half.  While 
engaged  in  writing  the  2d  and  3d  books  (April, 
1687),  he  was  called  from  his  seclusion  to  act 
as  one  of  the  delegates  appointed  to  defend  the 
university  against  the  attacks  of  King  James  II. 
upon  its  privileges.  His  Lucasian  lectures  at 
mis  time  were  not  attractive  to  the  students. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  his  amanuensis, 
Humphrey  Newton :  "  So  few  went  to  hear,  and 
fewer  that  understood  him,  that  ofttimes  he  did 
in  a  manner,  for  want  of  hearers,  read  to  the 
walls."  On  the  presentation  of  Newton's  paper 
to  the  royal  society,  Hooke  raised  a  violent  re- 
clamation relative  to  the  asserted  discovery  of 
the  law  of  gravitation.  He  had  as  early  as  1666 
arrived  at  very  accurate  notions  of  centripetal 
forces.  He  had  published  in  1674  a  work 
entitled  "  An  Attempt  to  prove  the  Motion  of 
Earth  from  Observations,"  in  which,  as  Mr. 
Grant  observes,  he  describes  the  general  nature 
of  gravity  with  remarkable  clearness  and  accu- 
racy. (There  is  a  Latin  translation  of  this  work, 
printed  in  1679.)  But  he  had  not  attempted  to 
compute  the  law  of  the  variation  of  the  force 
at  different  distances  from  the  centre,  which, 
as  applied  to  the  elliptical  orbits  of  the  planets, 
was  the  very  problem  which  had  baffled  Halley 
and  Wren,  and  which  Newton  had  solved.  The 
pretensions  of  Hooke  called  forth  from  New- 
ton a  long  and  interesting  letter,  dated  June 
20,  1686,  in  which  he  recounts  the  progress  of 
his  researches,  and  intimates  his  resolution  to 
suppress  the  3d  book  of  his  work  rather  than 
have  his  peace  of  mind  disturbed  by  a  contro- 
versy with  envious  rivals.  By  Halley's  per- 
suasion, however,  Newton  consented  to  let  the 
whole  appear,  and  as  a  compromise  prefaced 
the  scholium  to  the  4th  proposition  of  the  1st 
book  with  the  remark  that  Wren,  Hooke,  and 


Halley  had  all  found,  by  means  of  the  retain 
between  the  periodio  times  and  the  distanoe^ 
that  the  force  whioh  retains  the  celestial  bodia 
in  their  orbits  varies  according  to  the  inver» 
square  of  the  distance.  In  April,  1686,  the  1* 
book  of  the  Principia  was  exhibited  at  the  rojil 
society,  and  in  June  Halley  undertook  the  pub- 
lication of  it  at  his  own  expense,  although  h 
involved  him  in  considerable  pecuniary  ri± 
About  midsummer  of  the  next  year  the  wort 
appeared  from  the  press.  The  number  of  copies 
printed  is  not  known.  The  original  price  seems 
to  have  been  10*.  It  is  divided  into  3  boob 
The  1st  treats  of  motion  in  free  space;  the  2d 
treats  chiefly  of  resisted  motion;  and  the  U 
deduces  from  these  the  system  of  the  workL 
There  is  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  (4to.j 
in  the  Astor  library,  New  ¥  ork.  It  bears  the 
following  title  page:  Philosophic  Naturdt 
Principia  Mathematica.  Imprimatur  Julii  5, 
1686.  Londiniy  1687.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Principia,  like  all  discoveries  which  tend  to 
overthrow  cherished  opinions,  were  hotly  com- 
bated for  many  years.  The  philosophy  of  Des- 
cartes, which  the  Newtonian  theories  at  length 
supplanted,  was  predominant  throughout  Eu- 
rope ;  and  such  was  the  disfavor  which  the 
Newtonian  philosophy  met  with  everywhere 
on  the  continent,  that,  according  to  the  remark 
of  Voltaire,  Newton  had  not  at  the  time  of 
his  death  above  20  followers  out  of  England, 
though  the  Principia  had  then  been  40  yean 
before  the  world.  "The  language  of  tht 
French  mathematicians,"  observes  the  author 
of  the  "History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,'"* 
Cartesian  for  almost  half  a  century  after  the 
publication  of  the  Principia  of  Newton."  "The 
profound  and  intricate  reasoning  which  Sew • 
ton  was  compelled  to  adopt,"  says  Mr.  Grant, 
"formed  a  serious  impediment  to  the  earr/ 
dissemination  of  his  doctrines."  The  British 
universities,  however,  early  introduced  the 
Newtonian  philosophy  as  a  subject  of  study. 
The  university  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland 
took  the  lead  in  1690,  followed  by  Cam- 
bridge in  1699,  and  by  Oxford  in  1704.  Dr. 
Benuey  made  the  new  principles  the  basis  of 
a  theological  argument  in  the  Boyle  lectures 
preached  in  London  in  1692-'8.— After  thepoV 
Hoation  of  the  Principia,  Newton  was  content 
to  extend  and  develop  the  principles  of  his  P^  , 
losophy  without  advancing  into  any  new  fields 
of  science ;  and  even  these  developments  ap- 
pear to  have  been  based  for  the  most  part  on 
experiments  and  observations  previooalyniadd 
He  was  elected  to  represent  the  unireraty  m 
parliament  in  1689,  and  again  in  1701;  •» 
though  he  was  rejected  in  1705,  those  to 
opposed  him  acknowledged  him  to  be  'jJ» 
glory  of  the  university,"  but  considered  W 
he  was  sent  to  "tempt  them  from  their  duty 
by  the  great  and  just  veneration  they  had  for 
him."  In  the  spring  of  1689,  during  hiares- 
dence  in  London,  in  attendance  at  parliament, 
he  became  acquainted  with  John  Locke,  to 
in  the  year  of  the  publication  of  the  Prtoaf* 
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had  completed  his  "Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding." A  firm  friendship  grew  up  be- 
tween these  great  men,  unbroken  till  the  death 
of  Locke  in  1704.  During  the  sitting  of  par- 
liament Newton  was  called  from  London  to 
attend  the  death-bed  of  his  mother  (1689).  In 
the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Huyghens,  who  was  on  a  visit  to 
London.  In  1690  Locke  and  others  of  his  friends 
tried  in  vain  to  procure  for  him  a  lucrative  em- 
ployment under  government.  Their  failure 
touched  him  keenly.  On  the  dissolution  of  par- 
liament he  resumed  his  philosophical  and  math- 
ematical studies  at  Cambridge.  After  this  his 
health  became  much  impaired.  In  Dec.  1692, 
and  Jan.  and  Feb.  1693,  he  wrote  the  four  cele- 
brated letters  to  Dr.  Bentley  on  the  existence 
of  a  Deity.  Biot,  in  his  memoir  of  Newton, 
published  in  the  Biographieuniterselle  in  1822, 
brings  to  light  a  MS.  of  Huyghens,  which  is 
employed  to  prove  that  Newton  was  suffer- 
ing under  derangement  of  mind  at  this  time. 
Though  the  low  state  of  his  health  gives  color 
to  Biota  startling  statement^  the  argument 
does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient.  He  was 
greatly  affected  about  the  beginning  of  1692 
by  the  loss  of  valuable  MSS.,  which  were  con- 
sumed in  his  study  by  the  upsetting  of  a  candle 
while  he  was  away  at  chapel.  "Every  one," 
remarks  Mr.  Abraham  Pryme,  who  was  a  stu- 
dent in  the  university  at  the  tune,  "thought 
he  would  have  run  mad ;  he  was  so  troubled 
thereat,  that  he  was  not  himself  for  a  month 
after."  The  notable  story  of  his  little  dog 
Diamond  having  occasioned  the  mischief,  and 
of  Newton's  remarkable  equanimity  on  see- 
ing what  had  happened,  Brewster  considers 
a  fiction.  During  this  and  the  following  year 
his  health  continued  poor,  and  he  certainly 
fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  though  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  that  his  reason  was  un- 
seated. A  rumor  went  abroad  however  to 
that  effect,  and  we  find  Leibnitz  congratulating 
Huyghens,  in  a  letter  of  June  22,  1694,  on 
Newton's  recovery.  In  a  letter  to  Pepys, 
dated  Sept.  18, 1698,  and  one  to  Locke  about 
the  same  time,  there  are  evidences  of  loss  of 
judgment.  Pepys  at  any  rate  says  of  his  let- 
ter, it  was  "  so  surprising  to  me  for  the  incon- 
sistency of  every  part  of  it  as  to  put  me  into 
.  great  disorder  by  it,  lest  it  should  arise  from 
that  which  of  all  mankind  I  should  least  dread 
from  him  and  most  lament  for — I  mean  a  dis- 
composure in  head  or  mind,  or  both."  A  fort- 
night after  this  letter  waB  written,  Newton 
told  a  common  friend  "that  he  had  writ  a 
very  odd  letter  to  Pepys  at  which  he  was  much 
concerned ;"  adding  "  that  it  was  in  a  distemper 
that  much  seized  his  head,  and  that  kept  him 
awake  for  above  5  nights  together."  Not  many 
days  after  his  painful  letter  to  Locke  was  writ- 
ten he  wrote  again  with  child-like  simplicity 
and  tenderness,  asking  to  be  forgiven  for  think- 
ing ill  of  him,  and  subscribing  himself:  "Your 
most  humble  and  unfortunate  servant."  The 
tone  of  Locke's  noble  reply  to  this  (Oct.  5, 


1698)  plainly  shows  that  he  did  not  attribute 
his  friend's  mistakes  to  mental  alienation. — 
About  this  time  began  the  celebrated  quarrel  be- 
tween Newton  and  Flamsteed,  the  astronomer 
royal,  which  was  only  terminated  by  Flam- 
steed's  death  (1719).  They  had  been  on  terms 
of  cordial  intimacy  till  1696,  when  a  coolness 
began  to  spring  up.  Newton  was  engaged 
on  his  lunar  theory,  and  required  observations 
of  the  moon's  places.  Flamsteed,  who  at  his 
own  expense  had  put  himself  in  possession  of 
the  proper  instruments,  was  the  only  one  who 
could  furnish  the  observations.  They  were 
supplied,  though  not  as  promptly  as  Newton 
wished.  Complaint  followed,  with  little  out- 
breaks of  temper  on  both  sides.  Newton  was 
at  the  summit  of  his  fame,  and  Flamsteed  saw 
the  vast  importance  of  his  own  labors,  then 
unappreciated,  but  since  fully  allowed.  Halley, 
devoted  to  Newton,  doubtless  jealous  of  Flam- 
steed, and  wishing  to  supplant  him,  embittered 
the  difference,  if  indeed  it  was  not  primarily 
his  instigation  that  kept  the  quarrel  alive. 
There  seems  to  have  been  on  both  sides  a  cor- 
dial animosity,  which  neither  Newton's  habit- 
ual forbearance,  equanimity,  and  love  of  peace, 
nor  Flamsteed's  sincere  piety,  could  prevent 
from  bursting  out  afresh  on  every  occasion. 
The  quarrel  culminated  in  the  publication,  un- 
der Halley 's  name,  of  Flamsteed's  celestial  obser- 
vations, which  Halley  had  mutilated.  This  act, 
for  which  no  sufficient  excuse  has  been  adduced, 
roused  Flamsteed's  indignation ;  and  at  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  of  the  parties,  when  Flam- 
steed declared  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  his 
labors,  Newton  was  provoked  into  the  use  of 
unseemly  epithets  toward  him,  "  of  which 
'  puppy'  was  the  least."  Three  fourths  of  the 
edition  afterward  falling  into  Flamsteed's  pos- 
session, he  burned  it,  "as  a  sacrifice  to  heav- 
enly truth."  When  we  consider  the  extraordi- 
nary homage  which  was  everywhere  rendered 
to  Newton,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
have  resented  Flamsteed's  refusal  to  pay  him 
deference ;  nor,  when  we  consider  Flamsteed's 
hot  temper,  and  the  wrongs  or  supposed  wrongs 
under  which  he  smarted,  can  we  blame  him 
for  want  of  respect  toward  his  illustrious  con- 
temporary.— Through  the  patronage  of  Charles 
Montague,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  af- 
terward earl  of  Halifax,  Newton  received  in 
1695  the  appointment  of  warden  of  the  mint, 
worth  between  £500  and  £600  a  year;  and  in 
1699  he  was  promoted  to  the  mastership  of  the 
mint,  worth  £1,200  to  £1,500,  which  office  he 
held  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  this  situa- 
tion his  ohemioal  knowledge  was  of  great  use ; 
and  in  effecting  the  recoinage  which  was  com- 
pleted toward  the  close  of  1699,  his  services 
were  so  highly  appreciated  that  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  declared  that  he  could  not 
have  carried  it  on  without  his  assistance.  On 
his  promotion  he  appointed  Mr.  Whiston  to  be 
his  deputy  at  Cambridge,  with  the  full  profits 
of  the  place ;  and  in  1701  he  resigned  the  chair. 
In  1699  he  was  elected  foreign  associate  of  the 
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aoademy  of  sciences  at  Paris.  He  was  chosen 
president  of  the  royal  society  in  1708,  and  an- 
nually reelected  daring  his  life.  In  1705  he 
was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne.  In  1718  he 
communicated  a  paper  to  the  royal  society  on 
the  different  kinds  of  years  in  use  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity ;  it  was  published  in  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  Jan.  1755,  and  the 
original  is  in  the  British  museum.  In  1717  he 
prepared  two  reports  on  the  state  of  the  coin- 
age, which  were  laid  before  the  houses  of  par- 
liament. They  were  followed  by  a  proclama- 
tion in  Deo.  1717,  reducing  the  value  of  guineas 
from  21*.  6i.  to  21*.— In  1705  began  the  fa- 
mous dispute  with  Leibnitz.  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitz, it  is  now  clear,  were  both  original  invent- 
ors of  the  infinitesimal  analysis,  Newton  being 
the  earlier.  Leibnitz,  however,  published  his 
method  in  1684,  while  Newton's  did  not  appear 
till  20  years  later.  The  geometry  of  the  for- 
mer spread  rapidly  over  Europe ;  he  was  con- 
sidered as  the  sole  inventor,  and  Newton,  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Principia,  acknowl- 
edged his  olaims  as  an  independent  inventor. 
In  1699  a  remark  was  dropped  in  the  royal 
society  casting  suspicion  upon  the  originality 
of  Leibnitz's  discovery.  Leibnitz  replied  in 
the  Leipsio  Journal  without  asperity,  asserting 
his  claim.  On  Jan.  1,  1705,  the  same  publica- 
tion criticized  with  marked  severity  Newton's 
"  Quadrature  of  Curves,"  then  lately  published, 
in  which  the  method  of  fluxions  was  for  the 
first  time  announced  to  the  world,  asserting  in 
effect  that  the  fluzionary  method  was  not  an 
original  discovery.  Newton  and  his  friends 
were  justly  indignant,  and  Keill,  an  astrono- 
mer, undertook  his  defence,  but  was  betrayed 
into  doing  similar  injustice  to  Leibnitz,  charg- 
ing him  m  effect  with  having  borrowed  his 
calculus  from  hints  thrown  out  by  Newton. 
Leibnitz  appealed  to  the  royal  society,  which 
appointed  a  commission  in  the  premises.  Their 
report,  which  vindicates  Newton's  claims,  forms 
what  is  called  the  Gommercium  EpUtolicum 
(1712) ;  for  the  contents  of  which,  as  also  of  a 
2d  edition  with  a  review  entitled  JKecenrio 
(1722),  Newton  was  himself  fully  responsible. 
In  a  new  edition,  edited  by  MM.  Biot  and  Lefort 
(Paris,  4to.,  1856),  this  report  is  shown  to  be 
in  many  points  unfair.  In  1718  John  Bernou- 
illi  entered  the  quarrel  with  the  declaration : 
"  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  fluxion- 
ary  calculus  was  invented  before  the  differen- 
tial." An  issue  so  manifestly  false  shows  not 
only  the  spirit  of  the  continental  party,  but 
also,  since  Leibnitz  allowed  at  least  the  state- 
ment to  pass  uncorrected,  what  must  have  been 
their  provocation.  The  dissension  continued 
without  abatement  up  to  Leibnitz's  death 
(1716).  Nor  did  Newton  stop  there.  He  pub- 
lished soon  after  what  Biot  characterizes  as  a 
"bitter  refutation."  In  the  1st  edition  of  the 
Frineipia  (book  ii.,  scholium  to  lemma  2)  jus- 
tice was  done  to  Leibnitz's  claim.  In  the  3d 
edition  (1725)  another  scholium  is  substituted, 
in  which  Leibnitz's  name  is  not  mentioned. — 


During  his  residence  at  Cambridge  Newton 
was  in  the  habit,  as  he  expresses  it, "  of  refresh- 
ing himself  with  history  and  chronology  when 
he  was  weary  with  other  studies."  Hence  grev 
up  a  system  of  chronology,  which,  however. 
was  very  imperfect  and  only  existed  in  sepa- 
rate papers  till  the  princess  of  Wales  (afterward 
queen  consort  of  George  II.),  who  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  his  conversation  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  requested  a  copy  of  it  for  her 
private  use.    The  MS.  after  some  yean  was 
printed  in  Paris  (1725)  surreptitiously,  and  in- 
volved Newton  in  an  annoying  controversy,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  induced  to  pre- 
pare a  larger  work  which  was  interrupted  by 
his  death.    It  appeared  toward  the  end  of 
1727,  under  the  title,  "  The  Chronology  of  h- 
cient  Kingdoms  amended,  to  which  is  prefixed 
a  Short  Chronicle  from  the  first  Memory  of 
Things  in  Europe  to  the  Conquest  of  Persia  bj 
Alexander  the  Great."  His  system  was  basedon 
the  astronomical  observations  of  the  ancients.- 
Previous  to  1692  Newton  was  known  by  tike 
appellation  of  an  "  excellent  divine.11    It  s 
therefore  probable  that  his  posthumous  papers 
on  religious  subjects  were  composed  in  the  prime 
of  life,  at  Cambridge.    His  "  Observations  on 
the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalfl* 
of  St.  John"  appeared  in  London  in  1783  (4to.). 
His  "Historical  Account  of  two  Notable  Cor- 
ruptions of  Soripture,"  mainly  composed  prior 
to  1690,  but  finished  in  that  year,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1754,  under  the  erroneous 
title  of  "  Two  Letters  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to 
M.  Le  Clerc.'1    In  some  catalogues  of  Newton's 
works  another  edition  is  mentioned,  entitled 
"  Two  Letters  to  Mr.  Clarke,  late  Divinity  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Remonstrants  in  Holland"  (1734). 
It  appears  to  have  been  first  published  entire 
in  Horsley's  edition  of  Newton's  worka,  under 
the  title,  "Historical  Account  of  two  Nota- 
ble Corruptions  of  Scripture,  in  a  Letter  to  * 
Friend."    That  friend  was  probably  Locke.  In 
this  work  he  considers  the  two  noted  teife 
Uohn  v.  7,  and  1  Tim.  iiL  16.    Theforaerbe 
attempts  to  prove  spurious,  and  the  latter  be 
considers  a  false  reading.    There  is  nodonw 
that  Newton  was  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.    Indeed,  the  publication  of  several  of 
his  private  papers  in  Sir  D.  Brewstert  memoir 
places  the  fact  of  his  entertaining  Arian  opin- 
ions beyond  question.    About  the  beginning 
of  1691  Locke  contemplated  going  to  HoW 
and  Newton  sent  him  the  above  tract  in  »n« 
confidence,  requesting  him  to  take  it  with  nun 
and  procure  its  translation  and  P^cat^ 
French,  anonymously,  as  is  evident;  theoDjcci 
being  apparently  to  ascertain  the  judgment  oi 
biblical  oritics  before  bringing  it  out  under  n» 
own  name  in  English.    Locke  abandoned  n» 
intention  of  visiting  Holland,  but  sent  the  w> 
to  his  friend  Le  Olero  in  that  country,  w 
kept  it  in  his  possession  till  January  of  tw*» 
year,  when  he  informed  Locke  that  be  j» 
about  to  publish  it  in  Latin.    Newton,  heam 
of  this  became  alarmed  at  the  risk  of  detection, 
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and  stopped  the  publication.    At  his  death  he 
left  many  MSS.  on  religions  subjects,  which 
have  never  been  published.    Beside  a  Latin 
dissertation  on  the  sacred  cabit  of  the  Jews, 
printed  in  1787  among  the  miscellaneous  works 
of  Mr.  John  Greaves,  Newton's  only  other  pub- 
lished religious  writings  are  the  fonr  celebrated 
letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Bentley,  first  printed 
in  1756.     They  are  directed  against  atheism, 
and  aim  to  show  that  matter  could  never  have 
arrayed  itself  in  its  present  forms  without  a 
divine  power  being  impressed  upon  it.    Except 
a  short  tract  on  the  nature  of  acids,  his  only 
chemical  paper  is  one  printed  in  the  "Philo- 
sophical Transactions"  for  March  and  April, 
1701  (pp.  824-629),  under  the  title  of  Scala 
Graduum  Calorie.    It  contains  a  comparative 
scale  of  temperatures,  from  that  of  melting  ice 
to  that  of  a  small  kitchen  coal  fire.    To  the 
2d  English  edition  of  the  "  Optics"  are  append- 
ed a  number  of  queries,  the  18th  and  24th  of 
which  contain  his  opinions  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
istence of  an  elastic  ether  diffused  through  all 
space,  "  much  sub  tiler  than  air."    In  Mr.  Tur- 
nor's  "  Collections  for  the  History  of  Grant- 
ham" is  given  "  a  remarkable  and  curious  con- 
versation between  Sir  Isaac  and  Mr.  Oonduitt," 
his  nephew-in-law,  in  which  he    speculates 
about  planetary  bodies  having  issued  from  the 
sun,  and  returning  again  at  length  to  replenish 
its  fires. — During  the  last  20  years  of  his  life, 
which  he  spent  in  London,  the  charge  of  his 
domestic  concerns  devolved  upon  his  niece, 
Mrs.  Catharine  Conduitt    For  2  or  8  years 
prior  to  1725  he  had  been  a  good  deal  troubled 
with  a  disorder  of  the  bladder,  accompanied 
with  cough  and  gout.    In  January  of  that  year 
he  was  seized  with  violent  cough  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  removed  his  residence  to  Kensington,  where 
his  health  improved.     From  this  time  the 
duties  of  his  office  at  the  mint  were  discharged 
by  Mr.  Conduitt.    On  Feb.  28,  1727,  he  went 
to  London  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  royal 
society,  and  became  greatly  fatigued.    His  old 
complaint  returned  with  increased  violence, 
and  soon  proved  fatal.    He  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  his  rela- 
tives devoted  £500  for  the  purpose  of  a  monu- 
ment, which  was  erected  in  1781.    Though 
he  had  accumulated  a  personal  estate  worth  at 
his  death  £82,000,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
lived  narrowly.    Brewster  states  that  he  lived 
in  London  "in  very  handsome  style,  and  kept 
his  carriage  with  an  establishment  of  3  male 
and  3  female  servants.  .  .  .  His  generosity 
and  charity  had  no  bounds,  and  he  used  to 
remark  that  they  who  gave  away  nothing  till 
they  died,  never  gave  at  all."     To  his  rela- 
tives in  particular  he  was  lavish.    He  was  of 
medium  stature,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  inclined  to  corpulency.     In  old  age 
he  had  a  fine  head  of  hair,  as  white  as.  silver, 
without  any  baldness.    He  never  wore  spec- 
tacles, and  it  is  stated  never  lost  more  than 
one  tooth  to  the  day  of  his  death.    Bishop  At- 


terbury,  speaking  of  the  last  20  years  of  his 
life,  says:  "He  had  something  languid  in  his 
look  and  manner^  which  did  not  raise  any 
great  expectation  m  those  who  did  not  know 
him."  "He  spoke  very  little  in  company," 
observes  Mr.  Thomas  Hearne,  "so  that  his 
conversation  was  not  agreeable."  Though  im- 
patient of  opposition  and  stupidity,  he  appears 
to  have  had  no  overweening  opinion  of  him- 
self. Alluding  to  his  discoveries  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Bentley,  he  says :  "If  I  have  done  the  pub- 
lic any  service  this  way,  it  is  due  to  notning 
but  industry  and  patient  thought"  When 
asked  how  he  arrived  at  his  discoveries,  he  re- 
plied: "I  keep  the  subject  constantly  before 
me,  and  wait  till  the  first  dawnings  open  slow- 
ly by  little  and  little  into  a  full  and  clear 
light."  Thus  was  produced  the  Frindpia,  to 
which  Laplace  assigns  "  a  preeminence  above 
all  the  other  productions  of  the  human  intel- 
lect." .  The  house  in  which  Newton  was  born 
was  purchased  in  1868  by  Miss  Charlwood  of 
Grantham,  to  be  pulled  down,  that  a  scien- 
tific college  might  be  erected  on  its  site.  His 
statue  was  inaugurated  at  Grantham,  Sept.  fift; 
1 858.  His  dwelling  house,  with  an  observatory 
which  he  built  on  the  top,  still  remains  in  St. 
Martin's  street,  London,  and  is  a  place  of  scien- 
tific pilgrimage. — Beside  the  1st  edition  of  the 
Principia  above  noticed,  a  2d  was  published  at 
Cambridge  in  1718,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Cotes,  whose  correspondence  with  Newton 
at  the  time  has  been  published  (London,  1850), 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Edleston.  A  8d 
edition  appeared  in  London  in  1726  (4to.), 
edited  by  Pemberton ;  a  4th  in  1729  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  London),  Englished  by  Motte ;  and  a  5th 
in  1730  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London).  Several  edi- 
tions have  been  published  on  the  continent, 
the  most  famous  of  which  is  the  Jesuits'  edi- 
tion (4  vols.  4to.,  Geneva,  1789-T42),  repub- 
lished in  Glasgow  under  the  editorship  of 
Wright  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1822).  A  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  "  Optics,"  by  6r.  Clarke,  appeared 
in  1706  (4to.,  London),  for  which  Newton 
presented  the  translator  with  £500.  Many 
other  editions  have  been  published.  Of  the 
"  Universal  Arithmetic"  there  are  several  edi- 
tions, both  English  and  continental.  The  "  Op- 
tical Lectures"  appeared  in  London  in  1728; 
"Fluxions,"  in  English,  with  a  commentary, 
in  1736.  His  principal  works  were  collected 
and  published  by  Bishop  Horsley  (5  vols.  4to., 
London,  1779-'85).  His  communications  to 
the  royal  society  are  comprised  in  vols.  vii.  to 
xi.  of  the  "  Transactions."— See  Sir  David 
Brewster's  "Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings, 
and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton"  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  1855),  and  the  other  works  cited. 

NEWTON,  John,  an  English  clergyman, 
born  in  London  in  July,  1725,  died  there,  Dec. 
21, 1807.  After  attending  school  at  Stratford 
in  Essex  from  his  8th  to  his  10th  year,  he  ac- 
companied his  father,  who  was  master  of  a  ship, 
on  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  subse- 
quently made  several  trips.    In  his  19th  year 
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he  was  seized  by  a  press  gang  and  taken  on 
board  the  Harwich  man-of-war,  where  however, 
through  the  influence  of  his  father,  he  was 
made  a  midshipman.  While  the  ship  lay  at 
Plymouth  he  deserted,  but  was  soon  caught, 
flogged,  and  degraded,  and  afterward  treated 
with  such  severity  that  he  willingly  exchanged 
into  an  African  trader  off  Madeira.  This  ship 
he  left  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  hired  himself  out 
as  a  laborer  to  a  slave  trader  in  the  island  of 
Benanoes;  and  there  he  remained  till  1747. 
In  this  year  an  English  captain  arrived  at  Sier- 
ra Leone,  commissioned  by  his  father  to  bring 
him  back ;  but  nothing  but  the  recollection  of 
Mary  Catlett,  a  Kentish  girl  to  whom  he  had 
become  attached  before  he  left  England,  in- 
duced him  to  return.  On  the  homeward  voy- 
age the  perils  to  which  he  was  subjected  re- 
vived the  religious  impressions  which  he  had 
early  received  from  his  mother.  In  1750  he 
married  Miss  Oatlett.  Shortly  afterward  he 
commanded  a  Liverpool  slave  ship,  was  en- 
gaged in  that  business  4  years,  and  confesses 
that,  during  all  the  time  he  was  in  it,  "  he  never 
had  the  least  scruples  as  to  its  lawfulness.1' 
Fut  growing  disgusted  with  the  occupation, 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  in  Aug.  1755,  the  sit- 
uation of  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Liverpool. 
While  in  Africa  he  had  studied  Euclid,  and  dur- 
ing his  voyages  had  taught  himself  Latin ;  and 
he  now  devoted  his  time  to  acquiring  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  He  engaged  zealously  in  the  re- 
ligious movement  originated  by  Wesley  and 
Whitefield,  and  in  1758  applied  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  for  holy  orders,  but  was  refused 
on  the  ground  of  irregularity.  In  April,  1764, 
however,  he  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln  and  appointed  curate  of  Olney  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  shortly  afterward  was 
induced  to  publish  an  autobiography,  entitled 
"An  Authentic  Narrative  of  some  Bemarkable 
and  Interesting  Particulars  in  the  Life  of  the 
Bev.  John  Newton."  At  Olney  he  remained 
nearly  16  years,  forming  a  very  close  friend- 
ship with  the  poet  Oowper,  in  conjunction 
with  whom  he  wrote  the  "  Olney  Hymns."  In 
1779  he  was  presented  with  the  rectory  of  the 
united  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  and  St. 
Mary  Wool  church  Haw,  Lombard  street,  Lon- 
don, where  he  remained  till  his  death,  preach- 
ing three  times  a  week  even  when  more  than 
80  years  old.  To  all  entreaties  to  stop,  he  re- 
plied: "What!  shall  the  old  African  blas- 
phemer stop  while  he  can  speak  ?"  In  doctrinal 
opinions  he  was  a  Calvinist,  and  was  a  promi- 
nent leader  in  the  so  called  evangelical  party 
in  the  church  of  England.  Among  his  works 
may  be  mentioned  a  volume  of  "  Six  Dis- 
courses" (1760);  a  series  of  "Letters  on  Beli- 
gion"  (1762),  under  the  signatures  of  Omicron 
and  Vigil ;  "Oardiphonia;"  and  a  "Beview  of 
Ecclesiastical  History"  (8vo.,  1770),  beside  nu- 
merous sermons  and  tracts.  A  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  published  in  1816  (6  vols. 
8vo.,  London).  His  life  was  written  by  the 
Bev.  Biohard  Cecil  (London,  1808). 


NEWTON,  Bobbbt,  DJ>.,  a  Scottish  clergy- 
man, born  Sept.  8, 1780,  died  April  30, 18M. 
In  early  life  he  joined  the  We&leyan  chord 
and  became  a  preacher.     In  1808  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Glasgow  circuit,  where  he  it- 
tended  the  lectures  in  the  university  on  divin- 
ity and  philosophy.    He  was  selected  \>j  the 
Bev.  Joseph  Benson,  president  of  the  confer- 
ence, to  deliver  a  series  of  sermons  before  tta; 
body  at  its  annual  meeting,  and  fulfilled  tk 
appointment  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
conference.     In  1812  he  became  known  ii 
London  as  a  speaker  at  public  meetings,  par- 
ticularly in  behalf  of  the  British  and  foreign 
Bible  society.    From  London  he  was  removed 
to  Wakefield,  and  thence  to  Liverpool.  He 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the'  conference. 
and  subsequently  president.     At  the  centenarr 
conference  held  in  Liverpool  in  1839,  he  was 
appointed  delegate  to  the  general  conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.    His  first  sermon  in  America  vas 
delivered  in  New  York.  April  26, 1840;  and 
during  the  whole  time  or  his  stay  he  attracted 
large  crowds  to  his  ministry.     His  first  ap- 
pointment in  Baltimore,  where  the  general  con- 
ference was  held,  created  such  an  excitement 
that  long  before  the  hour  of  service  the  church 
was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the  streets  aronnd 
were  filled  with  people  anxious  to  hear  him. 
Finding  no  church  large  enough  to  contain 
his  audience,  permission  was  granted  him  to 
preach  in  Monument  square,  where  he  wa? 
listened  to  by  15,000  people.  He  subseqnend.r 
preached  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives at  Washington.    One  of  his  most  effec- 
tive addresses  was  delivered  in  the  Tabernacle, 
New  York,  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
American  Bible  society  in  1840. 

NEWTON,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate, 
born  in  Lichfield,  Jan.  1,  1704,  died  in  1782. 
He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, took  orders  in  1729,  received  thecoracj 
of  St.  George's,  Hanover  square,  London,  and 
afterward  that  of  Grosvenor  chapel,  and  b 
1744  was  presented  by  the  earl  of  Bath  to  the 
reotory  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow.  He  was  chosen  in 
1747  lecturer  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  square. 
In  1761  he  became  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  n 
1768  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1749-'52  he  pub- 
lished the  first  oritical  edition  of  Milton* 
"  Poetical  Works"  with  variorum  notes  (3  vols. 
4to.).  His  "  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecf 
(8  vols.  8vo.,  1754-'8)  became  very  popuj 
and  were  translated  into  German  and  Danwd- 
A  oolleoted  edition  of  his  writings  appear*1111 
1782  (8  vols.  4to.,  London).  . 

NET,  Michel,  duke  of  Elchingen  and  pr^ 
of  the  Moskva,  a  French  marshal,  born  in  w- 
relouis,  Jan.  10,  1769,  executed  in  Paris,  I**- 
7,  1815.  The  son  of  a  cooper,  he  was  first  an 
errand  boy  or  under  clerk  in  a  notary's  office, 
but  enlisting  in  the  army  at  the  age  of  1MJ 
was  soon  promoted,  and  when  the  revolnuo 
of  1789  broke  out  was  sub-lieutenant  in  a  rep 
ment  of  hussars.    In  1794  he  was  a  captaa  v 
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the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  under  Jour- 
dan,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Kleber, 
-who  caused  him  to  be  promoted,  and  sent  him 
on  several  expeditions  which  proved  successful 
and  procured  him  the  surname  of  Vinfatigdble. 
During  the  campaign  of  1796  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battles  of  Altenkirchen,  Wurz- 
turg,  and  Forchheim.  In  1797,  under  Hoche, 
-who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general 
for  his  gallantry  in  an  engagement  on  the  Red- 
nitz,  and  by  a  brilliant  charge  contributed  to 
the  victory  of  Neuwied  (April  18).  A  few 
days  later,  during  a  skirmish  at  Diernsdorf,  his 
impetuosity  led  to  his  being  taken  prisoner, 
but  he  was  forthwith  exchanged.  In  1799  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  in  the 
army  of  the  Rhine  under  Bernadotte,  and  at 
the  head  of  150  men  surprised  Mentz,  for  which 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  general 
of  division.  He  now  served  under  Massena, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube ;  and  when  that  general  concentrated 
his  forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Limat  to  with- 
stand the  attack  of  the  combined  Austrians 
and  Russians  under  Suwaroff,  Ney,  at  the 
head  of  a  separate  corps,  kept  the  archduke 
Charles  at  bay,  and  thus  indirectly  contributed 
to  the  victory  of  Zurich,  by  which  France  was 
preserved  from  invasion.  He  approved  of  the 
coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire.  Under  Mo- 
reau  he  participated  inmost  of  the  engagements 
that  marked  the  spring  campaign  of  1800  in 
Germany,  and  during  the  winter  was  engaged 
in  the  celebrated  victory  of  Hohenlinden  (Deo. 

S,  which  brought  Austria  to  terms.  During 
e  peace  which  followed  he  married,  by  Bona- 
parte's advice,  Mile.  Auguie,  a  schoolmate  and 
bosom  friend  of  Hortense  Beauharnais.  He 
was  appointed  inspector-general  of  cavalry  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Switzerland,  and  in 
1803  was  placed  in  command  of  the  6th  corps 
at  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  where  the  French 
army  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  still  there  when,  on  Napoleon's 
accession  to  the  empire,  he  received,  as  "  a  re- 
ward for  his  long  series  of  heroio  deeds,"  the 
title  of  marshal.  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
in  1805,  he  led  one  of  the  corps  of  the  great 
army  which,  under  command  of  the  emperor 
himself,  crossed  the  Rhine  to  subdue  Austria. 
He  displayed  his  wonted  energy,  particularly 
at  Elchingen,  where  he  not  only  evinced  great 
generalship,  but  "fought  as  bravely  as  any  pri- 
vate," and  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Elchin- 
gen. He  forced  Mack  into  Ulm  by  his  skilful 
manoeuvres,  penetrated  into  the  Tyrol,  routed 
the  archduke  John,  took  possession  of  that 
province,  and  seconded  the  operations  which 
resulted  in  the  decisive  victory  of  Austerlitz. 
The  Prussian  campaign  (1806-'7)  afforded  new 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  his  unrivalled 
gallantry;  he  was  instrumental  in  the  victory 
of  Jena,  forced  Magdeburg  to  capitulate,  was 
the  first  to  face  the  Russians  when  they  enter- 
ed the  lists,  rescued  his  colleague  Bernadotte 


at  Mohrungen,  defeated  the  Prussians  under 
Lestocq,  held  his  ground  in  the  dreadful  but 
undecided  contest  at  Eylau,  and  finally  deter- 
mined the  triumph  of  the  French  army  at 
Friedland.  Here  he  was  in  command  of  the 
right  wing,  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
and  stormed  the  town.  Napoleon,  as  he  watch- 
ed him  passing  unterrified  through  a  shower 
of  balls,  exclaimed :  "That  man  is  a  lion ;"  and 
henceforth  the  army  styled  him  le  irate  de$ 
braves.  Being  sent  to  the  Peninsula  in  1808, 
he  took  possession  of  the  Asturias  and  Galicia, 
attacked  Portugal  with  some  success,  and, 
when  the  French  army  under  Massena  was 
compelled  to  fall  back,  protected  its  retreat 
with  great  skill.  He  was  nevertheless  recalled 
to  France,  Napoleon's  confidence  in  his  sin- 
cerity being  somewhat  shaken ;  and  for  nearly 
two  years  he  lived  in  a  kind  of  disgrace.  But 
his  services  were  wanted  for  the  Russian  war 
in  1812,  and  he  was  reinstated  in  his  command. 
He  defeated  the  Russians  at  Krasnoi,  shared 
in  the  capture  of  Smolensk,  and  bore  himself 
so  heroically  at  the  battle  of  Borodino  that 
to  the  title  of  duke  of  Elchingen  Napoleon 
added  that  of  prince  of  the  Moskva.  He  re- 
mained exposed  during  the  whole  day  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  and  while  he  occasionally  or- 
dered his  soldiers  to  stoop  or  lie  down  in  order 
to  avoid  the  discharges  of  artillery,  he  himself 
stood  immovably  erect.  But  it  was  during  the 
disastrous  retreat  that  he  proved,  as  Napoleon 
said,  that  "his  soul  was  tempered  with  steel." 
For  several  days  he  had  been  separated  from 
the  army  and  was  thought  to  be  lost,  when,  at 
the  head  of  his  dreadfully  reduced  corps,  he 
reappeared,  having  defeated  all  the  Russian 
troops  that  obstructed  his  way.  "When  Napo- 
leon left  the  army,  and  Murat  himself  fled  as 
if  in  despair,  Ney  showed  an  iron  will  sup- 
ported by  iron  strength ;  he  saved  all  that  could 
be  saved  in  this  terrible  wreck.  On  his  arrival 
at  Hanau,  regardless  of  past  fatigues  and  suffer- 
ings, he  worked  day  and  night  to  organize  the 
new  army  which  was  to  make  another  stand 
against  the  combined  forces  of  Europe.  He  fig- 
ured conspicuously  at  Lutzen,  Bautzen,  Dres- 
den, and  Leipsio ;  and  when  the  French  army 
evacuated  Germany,  he  commanded  the  rear 
guard.  France  was  now  invaded  (1814);  he 
fought  to  the  last  against  the  advancing  enemy, 
in  the  battles  of  Brienne,  Montmirail,  Craonne, 
and  Chalons-sur-Marne.  But  though  he  fulfilled 
his  duty  as  a  soldier  in  this  last  crisis,  he  found 
himself  quite  bewildered  when  launched  on 
the  sea  of  politics.  He  was  among  the  fore- 
most to  insist  upon  Napoleon's  abdication,  and 
is  even  charged  with  having  acted  in  the  rudeBt 
manner  toward  the  fallen  emperor.  On  his 
deposition  being  declared,  April  11,  1815,  Ney 
fiew  to  Louis  XVIH.,  who  welcomed  him  in 
the  most  flattering  terms  and  overwhelmed 
him  with  distinctions ;  he  made  him  a  peer  of 
France,  grand  officer  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis, 
chief  of  nearly  the  whole  French  cavalry,  and 
commander  of  the  6th  military  district,  the 
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head-quarters  of  wAoh  was  at  Besancon.  On 
hearing  of  Napoleon's  landing  at  Cannes,  he 
repaired  to  his  post,  after  promising  under 
oath  to  Lonis  XvJLU.  that  he  would  bring  him 
the  fugitive  from  Elba  a  "  prisoner  in  an  iron 
cage."  He  no  doubt  intended  to  keep  his 
word ;  but  when  he  heard  of  the  enthusiastic 
reception  of  Napoleon  at  Lyons,  when  he  saw 
his  old  companions  flocking  around  the  em- 
peror, when  his  own  troops  called  anxiously 
upon  him  to  lead  them  to  tneir  chief,  he  could 
not  resist  the  contagion,  seconded  perhaps  by 
the  impulse  of  his  own  feelings;  he  proclaimed 
Napoleon  the  only  legitimate  sovereign  of 
France,  and  hastened  to  join  him  at  Auxerre. 
He  returned  with  him  to  Paris,  which  they 
entered  March  20,  1815.  in  less  than  8 
months  afterward  they  were  marching  to 
Belgium,  Ney  leading  the  right  wing  o£  the 
French  army.  He  fought  (June  16)  all  day  long 
at  Quatre-Bras;  and  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
in  his  terrible  attack  upon  La  Haie-Sainte,  he 
displayed  an  energy,  a  boldness,  and  a  disre- 
gard of  his  own  life,  worthy  of  his  most  bril- 
liant days.  He  had  no  fewer  than  5  horses 
killed  under  him.  But  in  the  sitting  of  the 
chamber  of  peers,  June  22,  he  openly  declared 
that  every  thing  was  lost,  that  the  enemy 
could  come  in  whenever  they  pleased,  and 
that  the  only  means  of  saving  the  country  was 
to  open  negotiations.  This,  at  such  a  time, 
was  little  short  of  treason.  He  was  not  em- 
ployed by  the  provisional  government;  and 
the  king,  on  his  return,  issued  against  him  and 
several  others,  on  July  14,  a  decree  of  pro- 
scription. Ney  had  vainly  hoped  that  his 
life  would  be  protected  by  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  of  Paris.  He  at  first  escaped  to 
Auvergne,  but  was  discovered  and  arrested  in 
October,  brought  to  Paris,  and  arraigned  be- 
fore a  court  martial,  consisting  of  Marshals 
Moncey,  Augereau,  Massena,  and  Jourdan. 
These  old  brothers  in  arms  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  a  legal  technicality  to  declare 
their  incompetency  to  judge  him ;  and  the  case 
was  consequently  transferred  to  the  court  of 
peers.  Here  the  majority  consisted  of  his 
political  or  personal  enemies,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  able  defence  of  his  counsel,  Dupin 
and  Berryer,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  on 
Dec.  6.  He  now  resumed  all  his  self-possession 
and  firmness.  On  the  following  morning,  after 
taking  a  short  and  touching  farewell  of  his 
wife  and  sons,  he  was  marched  to  the  end  of 
the  Luxembourg  garden ;  there,  placing  him- 
self in  front  of  the  troops  who  were  to  shoot 
him,  throwing  his  hat  away,  and  pressing  his 
right  hand  to  his  heart,  he  cried:  "Vive  la 
France!  Fellow  soldiers,  fire  here!"  He 
was  killed  instantly.  This  execution,  which 
was  warranted  by  no  political  necessity, 
deeply  wounded  the  popular  feeling ;  and  Ar- 
mand  Carrel  echoed  the  voice  of  the  nation, 
when,  some  years  later,  in  the  chamber  of 
peers,  where  he  himself  had  been  arraigned, 
he  deolared  that  the  death  of  Ney  was  an 


abominable  assassination*     Ney  was  buried 
on  the  8th  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  T.achaificv 
His  Memoires  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1883)  were  publish- 
ed by  his  widow  and  sons,  and  Dunuralin  has 
given  a  full  account  of  his  trial  {Hietoir*  com- 
plete du  procfo  du  Marechal  jfcy,  2  vols.  Syo., 
1815).    Attempts  were  subsequently  made  at 
various  times  to  have  the  sentence  reversed  by 
the  chamber  of  peers ;  but  they  failed.     It  waa 
however  cancelled  by  public  opinion,  and  a 
bronze  statue  was  erected  to  him  in  1864  on 
the  spot  where  he  was  executed.    Ney  left  4 
sons,  Joseph  Napoleon,  Michel,  Eugene,  and 
Edgar. — Joseph   Napoleon,    prince     of    the 
Moskva,  born  May  8, 1808,  died  July  26, 1857. 
He  married  in  1828  the  daughter  of  Jacques 
Laffitte,  the  banker,  was  appointed   aide-de- 
camp to  the  duke  of  Orleans  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  1880,  and  was  promoted  to  a  peerage 
in  1881,  but  did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  cham- 
ber until  1841,  after  solemnly  protesting  against 
his  father's  condemnation.    In  1848  he  aided 
with  the  democratic  party,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  club  which  sent  a  "  democratic  foreign 
legion"  of  1,800  men  to  aid  in  the  revolution 
of  Baden.    He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
legislative  assembly  by  the  departments  of  Mo- 
selle and  Eure-et-Loir  in  1849,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  party  of  the  prince  president. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  senators  created  under 
the  empire.    After  having  been  colonel  of 
lancers  and  dragoons,  he  was  appointed  briga- 
dier-general in  1853 ;  but  he  was  better  known 
as  a  patron  of  arts,  literature,  and  the  tnr£ 
than  as  a  soldier,  having  for  some  time  before 
his  death  withdrawn  from  active  service.    He 
composed  an  opera  called  Regine,  contributed 
to  the  Revue  dee  deux  mondee,  and  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  French  jockey 
club.    His  only  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Count 
Persigny,  French  minister  at  London. — Napo- 
leon Henbi  Edgab,  born  in  Paris,  March  20, 
1812,  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  prince  pres- 
ident; and  it  was  to  him  that  the  latter  ad- 
dressed the  famous  letter  (April  18,  1849)  on 
the  French  expedition  to  Rome,  which  caused 
suoh  a  sensation  in  the  legislative  assembly.  In 
1852  he  became  adjutant  and  first  huntsman 
of  the  emperor,  in  1855  commandant  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  and  in  1856  brigadiers-general; 
and  at  the  end  of  1857,  after  the  death  of  his 
brother,  the  emperor  conferred  on  lum  the  title 
of  prince  of  the  Moskva. 

KG  AM,  a  lake  in  S.  Africa,  about  70  m.  in 
circumference,  with  its  centre  in  lat.  20°  40'  8. 
and  long.  22°  40'  £.  It  is  of  an  elongated 
form,  contracting  about  the  middle ;  its  breadth 
nowhere  exceeds  9  m.  TheN".  shore  is  sandy, 
low,  and  barren  for  about  a  mile,  beyond 
which  the  country  is  well  wooded.  The  oppo- 
site shore  is  elevated,  fringed  with  belts  of 
reeds  and  bushes,  and  only  accessible  in  a  few 
places  where  cattle  have  broken  through.  The 
lake  rises  and  falls  2  or  8  feet,  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  this  is  caused  by  the  wind  act- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  by  the 
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moou'sattraction.  llielakeisfedbytheTioghe 
river  at  its  N.  W.  extremity.  This  stream, 
whose  source  is  unknown,  is  about  40  yards 
broad,  bat  very  deep  when  at  its  highest  stage. 
It  overflows  in  June,  July,  and  August,  and 
sometimes  later.  The  Zouga,  a  broad  and 
sluggish  river,  issues  from  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  lake;  its  width  at  the  outlet  is  200  yards. 
It  is  stated  by  the  natives  that  it  communicates 
with  the  Tioghe  by  a  branch  which  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  forces  the  waters  of  the 
Zouga  back  into  the  lake.  The  latter  stream, 
after  an  £.  course  of  about  800  m.,  appears  to 
be  lost  in  a  vast  marsh ;  but  it  is  thought  by 
some  that,  like  several  other  African  rivers, 
it  continues  its  course  subterraneously,  and 
ultimately  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Exagger- 
ated reports  concerning  Lake  Ngami  reached 
travellers  in  8.  Africa  about  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century.  It  was  first  visited  by  Liv- 
ingstone in  1849,  and  sinoe  that  time  several 
other  Europeans  have  seen  it,  among  whom 
was  the  Swedish  traveller  Charles  John  An- 
dersson.— See  Andersson's  "  Lake  Ngami " 
(London  and  New  York,  1856). 

NIAGABA,  a  N.  W.  oo.  of  N.  Y.,  bounded 
N.  by  Lake  Ontario  and  W.  by  the  Niagara 
river ;  area,  558  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  48,282. 
It  is  watered  by  Tonawanda  creek  on  the  S. 
border,  and  Four,  Six,  Twelve,  and  Eighteen 
Mile  creeks  (named  from  their  distances  from 
the  mouth  of  Niagara  river),  Fish,  Golden  Hill, 
Cayuga,  and  other  creeks,  several  of  which 
afford  excellent  water  power.  The  surface  is 
generally  level  or  slightly  undulating?,  and  the 
soil  with  some  exceptions  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1855  were  595,297  bushels  of  wheat, 
858,898  of  oats,  79,598  of  barley,  509,505  of 
Indian  corn,  275,448  of  potatoes,  255,997  of 
apples,  41,117  tons  of  hay,  1,088,807  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  71,443  of  cheese.  There  were  81 
brass  and  copper  founderies,  4  furnaces,  24 
coach  and  wagon  manufactories,  17  flour  mills, 
41  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  8  daily  and  5  weekly 
newspapers,  92  churches,  and  17,725  pupils  at- 
tending schools.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Erie  canal,  and  the  Rochester,  Lookport, 
and  Niagara  Falls,  the  Buffalo  and  Lookport 
branch,  the  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls,  and  the 
Oanandaigua  and  Niagara  Falls  branch  rail- 
roads.   Capital,  Lookport. 

NIAGARA,  a  river  88  m.  long,  forming  part 
of  the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  West,  and  connecting  Lake  Erie 
with  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  the  outlet  of  the  for- 
mer lake,  and  the  channel  by  which  all  the 
waters  of  the  4  great  upper  lakes  flow  toward 
the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  In  their  short  pas- 
sage from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario  there  is 
a  total  descent  of  884  feet,  leaving  the  lower 
lake  still  281  feet  above  the  sea.  The  inter- 
ruption to  the  navigation  occasioned  by  the 
rapid  descent  of  the  Kiagara  river  is  overcome 
on  the  Canadian  side  by  the  Welland  canal  (see 
Cahal,  voL  iv.  p.  844) ;  and  on  the  American 
side  the  communication  between  tide  water 


and  the  upper  lakes  was  first  effected  by  the 
Erie  canal.  From  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Lake 
Erie  the  Niagara  river  flows  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection with  a  swift  current  for  the  first  2  m., 
and  then  more  gently  with  a  widening  current, 
which  divides  as  a  portion  passes  on  each  side 
of  Grand  island.  As  these  unite  below  the 
island,  the  stream  spreads  out  to  2  or  8  m.  in 
width,  and  appears  like  a  quiet  lake  studded 
with  small  low  islands.  About  16  m.  from 
Lake  Erie  the  current  grows  narrow  and  be- 
gins to  descend  with  great  velocity.  This  is 
the  commencement  of  the  rapids,  which  con- 
tinue for  about  a  mile,  the  waters  rolling  in 
great  swells  as  they  rush  swiftly  down  among 
the  rooks,  accomplishing  in  this  distance  a  fan 
of  52  feet.  The  rapids  terminate  below  in  a 
peat  cataract,  the  precipitous  descent  of  which 
is  164  feet  on  the  American  side  and  150  on 
the  Canadian.  At  this  point  the  river,  mak- 
ing a  curve  from  W.  to  N.,  spreads  out  to  an 
extreme  width  of  about  4,750  feet  Goat  island, 
which  extends  down  to  the  brink  of  the  cata- 
ract, occupies  about  one  fourth  of  this  space, 
leaving  the  river  on  the  American  side  about 
1,100  feet  wide,  and  on  the  Canadian  side  about 
double  this  width.  The  line  along  the  verge 
of  the  Canadian  fall  is  much  longer  than  the 
breadth  of  this  portion  of  the  river,  by  reason 
of  its  horse-shoe  form,  the  curve  extending  up 
the  central  part  of  the  current.  The  waters 
sweeping  down  the  rapids  are  carried  with 
great  velocity  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
and  form  a  grand  curve  as  they  fall  clear  of 
the  rocky  wall  into  the  deep  boiling  pool  at 
the  base.  The  space  between  this  sheet  of 
water  and  the  wall  widens  near  the  bottom,  the 
strata  being  there  of  a  loose  shaly  character, 
and  consequently  hollowed  out  by  the  continual 
action  of  the  spray.  A  cave  is  thus  formed 
behind  the  fall,  into  which  on  the  Canadian 
side  persons  can  enter  and  pass  by  a  rough  and 
slippery  path  toward  Goat  island.  Among  the 
great  cataracts  of  the  globe  that  of  Niagara 
stands  preeminent  for  the  enormous  volume  of 
water  that  is  carried  over  so  high  a  precipice. 
In  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  earth  nu- 
merous falls  are  known  that  descend  from  far 
greater  heights;  but  the  sublimity  of  Niagara 
is  in  the  vast  power  displayed  by  a  mighty  cur- 
rent descending  impetuously,  first  by  rushing 
down  the  long  inclined  plane  of  the  rapids,  and 
finally  plunging  in  one  unbroken  vertical  sheet 
into  the  deep  abyss  below.  The  only  outlet  of 
the  lakes,  whose  area  exceeds  that  of  all  the 
other  lakes  upon  the  globe,  its  current  ex- 
periences comparatively  little  change. — In  the 
vicinity  of  the  falls  the  scenery  presents  no 
features  in  keeping  with  the  sublimity  of  the 
great  cataract  itself.  The  river  flows  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  head  of  the  rapids  through 
a  level  and  monotonous  region ;  and  below 
the  falls  the  country  continues  of  the  same 
character,  interrupted  only  by  the  precipitous 
chasm  or  gorge  excavated  by  the  nver  to  the 
depth  of  150  feet  or  more  below  the  general 
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surface.  The  sound  of  the  fall  Times  greatly 
with  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
wind.  Mnoh  of  the  time  it  is  heard  bnt  a  little 
distance  oflj  and  again  it  rolls  over  the  land  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  across  its  wa- 
ters even  to  Toronto,  46  m.  distant.  At  the  edge 
of  the  abyss  it  is  heard  in  foil  force,  a  deep 
monotonous  rumbling  like  that  which  a  thou- 
sand great  mills  might  create  with  their  ma- 
chinery. In  the  deep  chasm  below  the  fall  the 
current,  contracted  in  width  to  less  than  1,000 
feet,  is  tossed  tumultously  about,  and  forms 
great  whirlpools  and  eddies  as  it  is  borne  along 
its  rapidly  descending  bed.  Dangerous  as  it  ap- 
pears, the  river  is  here  crossed  by  small  boats; 
and  a  little  steamboat,  called  the  Maid  of  the 
Mist,  navigates  this  portion  of  the  river,  taking 
passengers  up  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  falls. 
On  each  side  of  the  gorge  the  walls  rise  almost 
perpendicularly  from  the  talus  of  fragments 
piled  up  along  their  base,  and  aocess  to  and  from 
the  summit  is  had  only  by  means  of  stairways 
constructed  at  several  points.  For  7  m.  below 
the  falls  the  narrow  gorge  continues,  varying 
in  width  from  200  to  400  yards.  The  river 
then  emerges  at  Lewiston  into  a  lower  dis- 
trict, having  descended  104  feet  from  the  foot 
of  the  cataract.  Several  objects  of  interest  are 
met  with  in  this  portion  of  its  course.  Within 
2  m.  of  the  falls  is  the  wire  suspension  bridge, 
thrown  across  the  gorge  at  the  height  of  258 
feet  above  the  water,  and  supported  by  towers 
upon  eaoh  bank,  the  centres  of  whioh  are  800 
feet  apart.  The  current  itself  is  here  about 
350  feet  wide.  The  bridge  was  constructed  in 
1855  by  Mr.  Roebling  for  the  passage  of  rail- 
way trains,  and  28  feet  below  the  railway  it 
also  sustains  a  carriage  and  foot  track.  From 
this  bridge  a  fine  though  distant  view  is  had 
of  the  falls.  Three  miles  below  the  falls  the 
river,  bending  toward  the  Canadian  side  and 
contracted  to  a  width  of  about  220  feet,  rushes 
violently  into  a  deep  depression  in  the  steep 
cliff  on  that  side,  from  which  it  emerges,  turn- 
ing back  almost  at  a  right  angle  into  the  Ameri- 
can side,  still  very  narrow,  but  flowing  with  a 
gentle  current.  The  remarkable  depression  in 
the  western  bank  presents  the  appearance  of 
having  been  hollowed  out  by  a  great  eddy  or 
whirl  of  the  waters,  and  it  is  known  as  u  the  . 
whirlpool."  But  the  river  now  flows  sluggish- 
ly through  it,  and  its  slow  course  in  the  very 
narrow  chasm  below  is  no  doubt  occasioned 
by  the  great  depth  to  whioh  its  bed  is  exca- 
vated in  the  soft  strata  at  this  point.  The  de- 
pression proves  to  be  a  portion  of  the  bed  of 
an  ancient  channel,  now  filled  with  diluvium, 
but  traceable  over  the  surface,  and  supposed 
to  conneot  with  another  gorge  that  cuts  the 
high  terrace  at  St.  David's,  4  m.  W.  of  Queens- 
ton.  The  surface  of  the  country,  whioh  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Erie  is  low,  scarcely  rising  above 
the  level  of  its  waters,  gradually  becomes  more 
elevated  toward  the  N.,  till  near  Lewiston  it 
b  88  feet  higher  than  Lake  Erie.  The  course 
of  the  Niagara  river  is  thus  in  the  direction  of 


the  ascent  of  this  inclined  plana,  and  most  ori- 
ginally have  been  induced  by  a  depression  in 
the  surface.  Beyond  this  there  occurs  a  sud- 
den descent  toward  Lake  Ontario  of  250  feet, 
down  to  the  plateau  upon  which  stands  on  tat 
American  side  of  the  river  the  village  of  Lew- 
iston, and  on  the  Canadian  that  of  QneenstocL 
The  high  land  forms  a  bold  terrace  looking  ok 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  from  which  it  is  7  m.  dis- 
tant, and  from  its  foot  the  surface  descends  so 
gently  to  the  lake  that  the  fall,  amounting  to 
120  feet,  is  hardly  perceptible.  The  fall  made 
by  the  river  in  this  lowest  portion  of  its  course 
is  only  4  feet;  and  as  this  does  not  impede 
navigation,  Lewiston  and  Qneenston  are  bota 
ports  connecting  with  Lake  Ontario. — The 
gorge  through  which  the  Niagara  river  flovs 
below  the  falls,  amounting  at  the  terrace  to 
about  866  feet  in  depth,  bears  striking  evidence 
to  the  casual  observer  of  having  been  excavated 
by  the  river  itself,  and  this  impression  is  rally 
confirmed  on  a  closer  examination  of  the  geo- 
logical features  about  the  falls  and  the  gom 
below.  Moreover,  in  the  short  period,  hardly 
reaching  back  into  the  last  century,  duriflg 
which  observations  other  than  those  of  pass- 
ing travellers  have  been  made  and  preserved. 
changes  have  taken  place  by  the  falling  down 
of  masses  of  rock/  the  effect  of  whioh  has  been 
to  cause  a  slight  recession  of  the  cataract,  and 
extend  the  gorge  to  the  same  amount  upward 
toward  Lake  Erie.  Thus  in  1818  great  frag- 
ments descended  at  the  American  fall,  and 
again  in  1828  at  the  Horse  Shoe  fall,  in  each 
instance  the  country  being  shaken  by  the  con- 
cussion as  if  from  an  earthquake.  The  im- 
pression of  the  older  residents  has  been  that 
the  line  of  the  mils  has  receded  50  yards  in  40 
years;  but  this  is  based  upon  no  exact  meas- 
urements, and  until  the  careful  trigonometri- 
cal survey  made  in  1842  under  direction  of 
Prof.  James  Hall,  for  the  state  geological  sur- 
vey, no  marks  nor  monuments  had  been  fixed, 
by  whioh  the  rate  of  recession  could  be  ascer- 
tained. The  results  of  this  survey,  with  the 
map  of  the  falls,  are  presented  in  the  state  geo- 
logical report  of  Prof.  Hall.  In  the  same  re- 
port is  a  fac-simile  of  a  view  of  the  mils  by 
Father  Hennepin,  made  in  the  year  1678,  tad 
first  published  in  his  descriptive  work  of  the 
country  at  Utrecht  in  1697,  and  in  London  the 
succeeding  year.  This  sketch  and  the  accom- 
panying description  are  interesting,  as  they 
both  present  a  striking  feature  in  the  falls 
which  has  now  entirely  disappeared.  This  is 
a  third  fall  from  the  Canadian  side  toward  the 
east,  across  the  line  of  the  main  fell,  and  caused 
by  a  great  rock  that  turned  the  divided  current 
in  this  direction.  In  1750  the  falls  were  visited 
by  Ealm,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  whose  descrip- 
tion and  view  were  published  in  the  "  Gentle- 
man's Magazine"  in  1751.  He  alludes  to  the 
rock  having  fallen  down  a  few  years  previous, 
and  indicates  the  spot  in  his  sketch.  From  such 
evidences  it  is  certain  that  changes  are  and  have 
been  taking  place,  the  effect  of  which  in  long 
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periods  of  time  would  have  excavated  the 
great  gorge,  and  in  time  to  come  would  carry 
St  further  up  the  stream  toward  Lake  Erie. 
But  the  rate  at  whioh  these  changes  take  place 
cannot  be  determined  with  accuracy.  The 
popular  estimate  of  50  yards  recession  in  40 
years  is  regarded  by  those  who  have  given  most 
attention  to  this  subject  as  greatly  exaggerated. 
Lyell  considers  that  a  foot  a  year  is  a  much 
more  probable  conjecture.  From  the  variable 
nature  of  the  strata  over  which  the  river  flows, 
the  circumstances  that  affect  the  rapidity  of 
the  cutting  action  differ  all  along  its  course. 
At  the  present  site  of  the  fails  sheets  of  a  hard 
limestone  rook,  of  the  formation  known  as  the 
Niagara  limestone,  cover  the  surface  of  the 
country,  and  form  the  edge  of  the  cataract  to  the 
depth  of  between  80  and  90  feet.  Under  this, 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  fall,  are  the  shaly 
layers  of  the  same  formation.  All  these  strata 
slope  downward  against  the  current  of  the  river 
at  the  rate  of  about  25  feet  in  a  mile ;  and  in  the 
rapids  above  the  fall  the  uppermost  layers  of  the 
Niagara  limestone  succeed,  one  stratum  above 
another,  till  about  50  feet  more  is  added  to  the 
thickness  of  the  formation,  when  all  disappear 
beneath  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  next  series 
above,  which  is  that  of  the  shales  and  marls 
of  the  Onondaga  salt  group.  In  the  other  di- 
rection, toward  Lake  Ontario,  these  strata  grad- 
ually rise  to  higher  levels,  till  along  the  great 
terrace  the  capping  is  of  the  lower  20  feet  of 
the  Niagara  limestone,  below  which  the  shaly 
strata  form  the  next  80  feet  of  the  steep  slope; 
and  next  appears  a  succession  of  calcareous  lay- 
ers, shales,  and  sandstones,  belonging  succes- 
sively to  the  Clinton  and  Medina  formations. 
Through  these  piles  of  strata  the  river  has 
worked  its  way  back,  receding  probably  most 
rapidly  where,  as  in  its  present  position,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  cutting  was  composed  of 
soft  beds,  whioh  being  hollowed  out  let  down 
the  harder  strata  above ;  and  less  rapidly  where 
the  strata  near  the  base  were  hard  sandstones, 
such  as  occur  in  some  of  the  lower  groups.  The 
effect  of  continued  recession  must  be  to  gradual- 
ly diminish  the  height  of  the  falls,  both  by  the 
rising  of  the  bed  of  the  river  at  their  base  and 
by  the  slope  of  the  massive  limestone  to  a 
lower  level.  The  thin-bedded  limestones  above 
being  swept  off,  the  succeeding  shales  and  marls 
of  the  Onondaga  salt  group  must  immediately 
follow,  and  the  falls  may  then  become  almost 
stationary,  when  their  base  is  at  the  base  of 
the  massive  sandstone  and  their  upper  line  is 
as  now  over  its  upper  edge.  This,  as  shown 
by  Prof.  Hall,  is  likely  to  be  the  case  after  a 
further  recession  of  about  2  m.,  and  the  height 
of  the  fall  must  then  be  reduced  to  about  80 
feet — Beside  the  facts  referred  to  above,  bear- 
ing upon  the  erosive  action  of  the  current, 
there  is  conclusive  geological  evidence  that  the 
river  has  flowed  for  a  distance  of  full  4  m.  be- 
low the  cataract  at  a  level  more  than  40  feet 
above  its  present  position  at  the  head  of  the 
falls   and  this  within  the  present  geological 


period.  On  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  espe- 
cially on  Goat  island,  are  beds  of  sand,  gravel, 
and  clay,  evidently  deposited  by  running  water, 
containing  great  numbers  of  fresh  water  shells 
of  the  same  genera  and  species  as  those  now 
living  in  the  river  and  deposited  along  its  banks, 
such  as  the  unio,  cyclas,  limnea,  planorbis,  tal- 
«ato,  and  melania.  These  strata  reach  to  the 
height  of  40  feet  above  the  top  of  the  fall,  and 
are  met  with  in  occasional  patches  at  the  same 
level  near  the  edges  of  the  precipice  for  4  m. 
below.  They  show  that  the  waters  must  have 
spread  over  a  wide  area  and  been  kept  baok 
by  some  high  barrier  between  the  whirlpool 
and  Lewiston.  This  was  probably  little  if  any 
short  of  the  high  terrace  itself.  Among  the 
fossil  remains  in  these  deposits,  a  mammoth's 
tooth  was  discovered  11  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  bowlder  or  drift  formation  underlies  the 
fluviatile  strata,  thus  referring  their  formation 
to  the  latest  geological  period. — The  most  com- 
plete accounts  of  Niagara  falls  are  contained 
in  the  report  of  Prof.  Hall  already  referred  to, 
and  in  vol.  i.  of  "  Travels  in  North  America," 
by  Sir  Charles  LyelL 
NIASSA.  See  Nyassa. 
NIBELUNGEN-LIED,  orNiBKLUKOBN-NoTH, 
an  old  German  epic  poem,  embodying  several 
cycles  of  heroic  traditions.  The  author  of  the 
latest  recension  of  the  poem  is  entirely  unknown, 
and  its  date  is  assigned  by  Bunsen  to  about  A.  D. 
1200.  The  legends  which  it  contains  form  a 
large  part  of  the  German  Ueldensagen,  and  are 
found  with  various  modifications  in  other  Teu- 
tonic and  Scandinavian  poems.  In  Worms,  it 
records,  reigned  King  Gunther  over  the  Bur- 
gundians,  having  two  brothers,  Gieselher  and 
Gemot,  and  a  sister,  Ohriemhild,  the  world's 
wonder,  of  whose  rare  grace  and  beauty  a  de- 
scription is  given.  She  forswears  marriage  in 
consequence  of  a  dream ;  but  the  gallant  Sieg- 
fried, the  Achilles  of  both  Scandinavian  and 
Teutonic  legends,  who  had  slain  a  dragon, 
vanquished  the  ancient  fabulous  royal  race  of 
the  Nibelungen,  and  taken  away  their  immense 
treasures  of  gold  and  gems,  comes  to  Worms 
to  woo  her  for  his  bride.  He  is  welcomed, 
triumphs  over  all  the  knights  of  Burgundy 
who  venture  to  meet  him,  wins  her  heart  by  his 
valor,  though  she  sees  him  only  from  a  grated 
window,  but  had  begun  to  despair  of  success 
when  Gunther  hears  of  the  beautiful  and  re- 
doubtable Brunehild,  queen  of  Isenland,  and 
resolves  to  stake  his  fortune  as  her  suitor. 
The  condition  was  that  he  should  engage  in  8 
combats  with  her,  and  if  vanquished  be  put  to 
death.  Siegfried  accompanies  and  aids  him, 
being  promised  the  hand  of  Ohriemhild  if  he 
should  be  successful.  The  united  heroes  reach 
their  destination  after  a  voyage  of  12  days. 
Brunehild  appears  in  the  lists  with  a  shield  of 
beaten  gold,  so  heavy  that  4  of  her  chamber- 
lains can  scarcely  bear  it.  Gunther  is  in  de- 
spair, when  the  touch  and  voice  of  an  invisible 
Krson  bv  his  side  gives  him  courage  for  the 
ht.    The  same  person  seizes  his  arm,  hurls 
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the  spear,  and  flings  the  stone,  till  the  martial 
maid  confesses  herself  vanquished,  and  bids 
her  vassals  do  homage  to  Ganther  as  their 
lord.  Siegfried,  the  real  winner  of  the  contest, 
who  had  been  made  invisible  by  his  magic  cap, 
receives  for  his  reward  the  hand  of  Chriein- 
hild,  and  the  two  marriages  are  celebrated 
amid  the  utmost  pomp  and  rejoicing.  Dissen- 
sion ensues  between  the  queen  and  her  sister- 
in-law  ;  Siegfried  contrives  to  obtain  the  girdle 
of  the  former,  and  to  present  it  to  the  latter,  who 
afterward  tells  the  whole  tale  of  her  husband's 
valor,  and  charges  her  rival  with  love  for  him 
and  infidelity.  The  latter  vows  revenge,  and 
secures  the  aid  of  the  fierce  and  covetous  Hagen, 
who  sought  the  gold  and  gems  of  the  Nibe- 
lungen,  and  who  skilfully  draws  from  Chriem- 
hild  the  secret  of  the  spot  where  alone  Sieg- 
fried was  mortal,  and  soon  after  treacherously 
and  fatally  plunges  a  lance  between  his  shoulders 
in  a  royal  chase.  After  this  Ohriemhild  lived 
in  melancholy  at  Worms  for  18  years,  Hagen 
having  sunk  all  her  Nibelungen  treasure  some- 
where in  the  Rhine.  Then  Etzel  (Attila),  king 
of  the  Huns,  seeks  her  in  marriage,  and  she  con- 
sents, in  order  that  she  may  avenge  the  death  of 
Siegfried.  After  7  years  of  repose  in  Hungary 
she  persuades  Etzel  to  invite  Gnnther  and  his 
heroes  to  visit  him.  They  accept,  and  go  with 
a  retinue  of  10,000  men,  though  Hagen  fore- 
bodes disaster,  and  though  evil  omens  abound. 
At  the  castle  of  Rudiger,  ambassador  of  the 
king,  they  are  hospitably  entertained,  and  Gie- 
selher  is  betrothed  to  the  host's  daughter,  who 
according  to  the  custom  greets  the  guests  with 
a  kiss,  but  falls  back  shuddering  from  Hagen. 
Provided  with  gifts,  they  advance  into  mighty 
Etzel's  land,  who  receives  them  with  honor ; 
but  the  queen  greets  Hagen  coldly,  who  is  con- 
sequently too  suspicious  and  watchful  to  be 
assassinated  secretly.  A  tumult  at  length  en- 
sues, which  results  in  a  dreadful  battle  in  which 
many  of  the  heroes  on  both  sides  are  slain,  and 
Etzel  and  Ohriemhild  are  barely  rescued  from 
the  hall  in  which  the  Burgundians  were  raving 
with  Berserkir  rage.  The  hall  is  then  vainly 
assailed  by  20,000  Huns.  Ganther  seeks  a  re- 
conciliation, but  rejects  the  proffered  terms  re- 
quiring the  surrender  of  Hagen,  and  the  queen 
orders  the  edifice  to  be  set  on  fire.  Six  hun- 
dred only  survive  the  conflagration  by  pene- 
trating deep  into  the  walls.  The  contest  is 
renewed  by  Rudiger,  and  numerous  heroes  are 
so  nearly  matched  that  they  slay  each  other, 
until  at  last  of  all  the  Burgundians  only  Gan- 
ther and  Hagen  remain,  who  are  delivered  in 
bonds  to  Ohriemhild.  She  demands  of  the  lat- 
ter where  the  Nibelungen  treasure  is  concealed, 
but  he  refuses  to  betray  it  so  long  as  one  of  his 
lords  lives.  The  head  of  Ganther  is  struck  off, 
but  Hagen  still  declares  that  he  alone  of  men 
knows  the  secret,  and  that  he  will  not  reveal 
it  She  then  grasps  the  sword  of  Siegfried, 
and  beheads  him  by  a  blow,  but  the  Hunnish 
warrior  Hildebrand  disdains  to  see  a  hero  fell 
beneath  a  woman's  hand,  and  slays  the  queen ; 


and  Etzel  and  Dietrich  survive  alone  to  lament 
the  dead. — Notwithstanding  the  horrors  and 
improbabilities  of  the  poem,  the  action  of  which 
extends  over  a  period  of  80  years,  it  abounds 
in  passages  of  remarkable  beauty  and  power. 
The  origin  of  the  traditions  embodied  in  it  is 
usually  attributed  to  the  Scandinavians.     They 
are  contained  in  the  Edda,  the  Brynhilda,  Gu- 
drune,  and  Sigurd  of  which  are  only  the  per- 
sonages of  the  Nibelungen-Lied  in  more  gigan- 
tic outlines.    But  they  probably  existed  from 
an  early  period  among  the  ancient  Germans, 
and  both  the  sagas  and  the  lays  may  have  beea 
but  different  versions  of  the  same  tradition.    Ib 
both  the  hero  kills  a  dragon  and  renders  him- 
self invulnerable;  in  both  he  becomes  master 
of  a  priceless  treasure.    Brynhilda  appears  is 
both :  in  the  Nibelungen  as  a  mortal  woman 
endowed  with  supernatural  strength ;  in  the 
Edda  as  a  Yalkyre  watching  over  the  fete  of 
battles,  plunged  into  a  magic  sleep  by  Odin,  re- 
leased from  the  spell  by  Sigurd,  by  whom  she 
is  loved  and  forgotten.    The  spirit  of  the  Eddt 
is  fiercer  and  more  savage  than  that  of  the 
Kibelungen,  and  wholly  pagan,  while  the  latter 
is  marked  by  the  milder  influence  of  Christian 
chivalry.    A  striking  discrepancy  exists  be- 
tween the  Attila  of  history  and  Latin  tradition 
and  the  Attila  of  the  northern  lays.     In  the 
latter,  though  "  the  scourge  of  God  "  does  not 
become  a  Christian,  he  is  endowed  with  every 
Christian  virtue,  and  even  shows  an  inclination 
to  be  converted.    The  Klage,  or  lament,  which 
forms  an  appendix  to  the  Nibelungen,  is  a 
species  of  epilogue  in  which  the  disasters  of  the 
story  are  reviewed.    In  its  most  remarkable 
passage  Ohriemhild  receives  divine  pardon, 
because  the  motive  which  had  led  her  to  the 
guilt  of  blood  had  been  reverence  for  truth 
This  is  the  key  to  the  character  of  the  whole 
poem,  the  pervading  sentiment  of  which  is 
truthfulness  and  sincerity.    In  the  Voisunga 
Saga  the  whole  interest  is  concentrated  in 
the  unhappy  and  terrible  passion  of  Bryn- 
hilda ;  the  genius  of  the  North  finds  in  her 
Amazonian  heroism  its  deepest  and  fairest  ex- 
pression; but  the  charm  of  the  Nibelungen  is 
its  simplicity  and  truth. — The  researches  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  poem  make  it  prob- 
able that  at  different  times  and  places  5  groups 
of  traditional  legends  came  into  existence,  re- 
lating respectively  to  Siegfried  and  Branehild, 
Ganther  and  his  sisters,  Hagen,  Dietrich,  and 
Etzel.    These  were  related  to  and  modified  by 
each  other,  until  they  made  one  cycle  of  popu- 
lar songs.    The  form  of  the  principal  of  these 
songs  was  much  changed  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  12th  century  in  consequence  of  the  preva- 
lent culture  of  poetry  during  the  Swabian  pe- 
riod, and  wandering  minstrels  gave  to  them 
more  and  more  of  a  rhapsodical  and  epical 
character.    Early  in  the  18th  century  in  Aus- 
tria a  noble  poet,  acquainted  with  the  best 
courtly  productions  of  the  time,  combined  the 
multifarious  songs  and  rhapsodies  into  a  regu- 
lar epical  whole,  exhibiting  a  masterly  genius 
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in  his  conception  of  the  plan  and  in  the  skfll 
with  which  he  reduced  innumerable  characters 
and  events  to  an  essential  though  not  formal 
unity.  It  seems  to  have  been  less  popular  in 
i  the  middle  ages  than  other  romances,  being 
L  disliked  by  the  clergy  on  account  of  its  hea- 
thenish character,  ana  by  the  courtly  poets  on 
account  of  its  rudeness.  It  is  substantially  the 
work  of  an  age  anterior  to  Christianity,  civili- 

|  zation,  and  the  more  refined  customs  of  chiv- 
alry. The  remodelling  of  the  work  has  been 
twice  attempted  within  a  few  years,  but  the 

t  form  which  it  had  previously  assumed  was  not 
superseded.  Holtzmann  describes  27  manu- 
scripts of  the  poem,  10  of  which  are  complete. 
They  are  diviaed  into  two  groups,  the  elder 
bearing  the  title  of  Nibehtngen-tded  and  the 
more  modern  that  of  Nibehtngen-Nbth,  both 
however  of  essentially  the  same  contents.  The 
oldest  manuscript  extant  belongs  to  the  18th 
century,  and  more  than  20  are  older  than  the 
1 6th.  It  was  not,  like  Wolfram's  Parcital,  one 
of  the  early  printed  books,  was  known  in  the 
16th  century  only  to  a  few  historians,  and  was 
almost  forgotten  in  the  17th  century.  Bodmer 
was  the  first  to  revive  an  interest  in  it  by  pub- 
lishing fragments  under  the  title  of  Gkrtemhil- 

1       dens  Bache  (1751).    The  first  complete  edition 

r  was  produced  by  0.  H.  Muller  (1782).  The 
romantic  school  of  Germany  raised  it  to  the 
highest  honor.  Yon  der  Hagen  was  the  first 
to  thoroughly  treat  it,  and  published  it  with  a 
glossary  (1807).  Lachmann  distinguished  8  ver- 
sions in  the  different  manuscripts,  the  oldest  of 

1  which  he  separated  into  20  distinct  epical  songs, 
and  published  a  critical  edition  (1826).  The 
principal  other  versions  have  since  been  printed. 
The  contents  of  the  poem  were  meantime  inves- 
tigated by  Grimm,  Lachmann,  GOttling,  Mono, 
Spaun,  and  others.  The  best  translations  into 
modern  German  are  by  Bimrock  (1827)  and 
Pfitzer  (1842-'8).  There  are  English  transla- 
tions by  Birch  (1848),  and  Letsam  (1850). 

NIBOYET,  Euofann,  a  French  authoress 
and  social  reformer,  born  about  1804.  She 
commenced  her  literary  career  by  translating 
the  works  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Miss  Edgeworth, 
and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child.  She  afterward  wrote 
educational  books,  such  as  Dieu  manifests  par 
les  eeuvres  de  la  creation  (4  vols.  18mo.,  1842), 
which  received  a  prize  from  the  society  of 
Christian  morals,  and  several  novels,  among 
which  were  Let  dew  frere*  (1889),  and  Cathe- 
rine II  (1847).  In  the  meanwhile  she  be- 
came a  prominent  advocate  of  prison  reform, 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  a  philan- 
thropic bank,  and  in  1844  founded  a  socialistic 
newspaper,  La  paix  dee  deux  mondes,  in  whioh 
questions  relating  to  industry,  trade,  scienoe, 
and  literature  were  freely  discussed.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  she 
came  forward  to  advocate  the  rights  of  women, 
opened  a  woman's  olub,  and  issued  a  periodical 
entitled  La  voix  dee  femmes.  The  club  was 
closed  by  the  police,  and  her  journal  changed 
its  name  to  that  of  L'avenir.    It  was  soon  dis- 


continued, and  Mme.  Niboyet  retired  to  pri- 
vate life.  Since  then  her  only  appearance  be- 
fore the  public  has  been  as  the  writer  of  a 
preface  to  a  novel  entitled  Lee  amours  <Pun 
poite,  by  her  son,  Paulin  Niboyet. 

N1CANDER,  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian, 
who  probably  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the 
2d  century  B.  O.  He  was  a  native  of  Claros 
in  Ionia,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  priest  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  He  was  a  voluminous 
author,  but  none  of  his  works  have  come  down 
to  us  except  two  poetical  treatises,  one  on 
venomous  animals,  the  other  on  poisons  and 
their  antidotes.  The  earliest  edition  is  that  of 
Venice  (1499) ;  the  best  that  of  J.  G.  Schneider 
(Halle,  1792;  Leipsic,  1816). 

NICARAGUA,  a  republic  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca, formerly  a  province  of  the  royal  audiencia 
of  Guatemala,  lying  between  lat.  10°  45'  and 
15°  N.,  long.  88°  20'  and  87°  80'  W. ;  area  (in- 
cluding the  Mosquito  shore),  about  50,000 
sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Caribbean  sea, 
from  Cape  Graeias  a  Dios  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Wanks  or  Segovia,  southward  to  the  port 
of  San  Juan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name ;  N.  by  the  republic  of  Honduras, 
from  which  it  is  separated,  for  most  of  its 
course,  by  the  Rio  Wanks ;  W .  by  the  Pacific 
ocean.  The  dividing  line  between  the  republio 
and  Costa  Rica  on  the  S.  was  for  a  long  time  a 
subject  of  dispute,  but  was  settled  by  conven- 
tion between  the  two  states,  April  15, 1858,  as 
follows:  starting  from  Punta  de  Castilla,  or 
Punta  Arenas,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  harbor 
of  San  Juan,  and  thence  following  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  San  Juan  to  within  8  m.  of 
the  old  fort  known  as  Castillo  Yiejo ;  at  this 
point  the  line  falls  baok  2  m.  from  the  river, 
preserving  that  distance  from  the  stream  to 
the  point  whence  it  issues  from  Lake  Nicara- 
gua, following  along  the  southern  shore  of  that 
lake,  at  an  equal  distance  inland,  until  it  strikes 
the  river  Sapoa,  flowing  into  the  lake,  and 
thence  due  W.  to  the  bay  of  Salinas,  on  the 
Paoifio.  A  claim  to  a  considerable  part  of  the 
territory  thus  defined,  embracing  the  entire 
Atlantic  coast,  and  extending  indefinitely  in- 
land, was  set  up  some  years  ago  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, on  behalf  of  the  "king  of  the  Mosquitos;" 
out  by  a  convention  bearing  date  Aug.  28, 1860, 
Great  Britain  finally  gave  up  her  pretensions, 
and  the  "Mosquito  Shore"  has  accordingly  de- 
volved under  the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua. — 
Politically,  Nicaragua  is  divided  into  5  depart- 
ments, as  follows : 


DapartaMsU, 

Population. 

Capitate. 

Meridional,  or  Biros 

Oriental,  or  Granada 

Occidental,  or  Leon 

90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
12,000 
40,000 

Siras. 

Granada. 

Leon. 

Septentrional,  or  Begoria 

Begoria. 

MataalTM . . .' T 

Matag&lpa. 

Total 

257,000 

The  population  here  given  is  the  result  arrived 
at,  in  round  numbers,  by  a  census  attempted  in 
1845.    It  was  only  partially  successful,  as  a 
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large  part  of  the  people  supposed  that  it  was 
preliminary  to  some  military  conscription  or 
tax  levy.  Making  due  allowances  for  deficien- 
cies in  the  census  of  that  year,  and  for  increase 
since,  we  may  estimate  the  actual  population 
of  the  state,  in  round  numbers,  at  800,000,  di- 
vided approximately  as  follows:  whites,  80,- 
000;  negroes,  18,000;  Indians,  96,000 ;  mixed, 
156,000 ;  total,  800,000.  The  capital  is  Managua. 
In  the  census  above  referred  to,  the  following 
were  given  as  the  approximate  populations  of 
the  principal  towns  of  the  state :  Aooyapa,  500 ; 
Ohichigalpa,  2,800;  Ohinandega,  11,000;  Ohi- 
nandega  Viejo,  8,000;  Granada,  10,000;  Leon, 
including  Subtiaba,  80,000;  Managua,  12,000; 
Masaya,  15,000;  Matagalpa,  2,000  ;  Nagarote, 
1,800  ;  Nicaragua,  8,000;  Posultega,  900;  Pue- 
blo Nuevo,  2,900;  Reaiejo,  1,000;  Segovia, 
8,000;  Somotillo,  2,000;  Souci,  2,600;  Telica, 
1,000 ;  Villa  Nueva,  1,000.  The  females  greatly 
exceed  the  males  in  number.  In  the  depart- 
ment Occidental,  according  to  the  census,  the 
proportion  was  as  three  to  two.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  this  disparity,  except  by  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  civil 
wars  which,  for  some  years  previously,  had 
afflicted  that  portion  of  the  state.  It  should 
nevertheless  be  observed,  that  throughout  all 
parts  of  Central  America  there  is  a  consider- 
able preponderance  of  females  over  males.  Most 
of  the  people  of  Nicaragua  live  in  towns  or 
villages,  many  of  them  going  2,  4,  and  6  miles 
daily  to  labor  in  their  fields,  starting  before 
day  and  returning  at  night.  Their  plantations, 
hacienda*,  hattos,  huerta*,  ranchos,  and  chacra$, 
are  scattered  pretty  equally  over  the  country, 
and  are  often  reached  by  paths  so  obscure  as 
almost  wholly  to  escape  the  notice  of  travellers, 
who,  passing  through  what  appears  to  be  a 
continuous  forest  from  one  town  to  another, 
are  liable  to  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing 
the  country  to  be  almost  wholly  without  in- 
habitants.— Placed  on  a  narrow  isthmus  be- 
tween the  two  oceans,  its  ports  opening  to 
Europe  on  one  hand  and  to  Asia  on  the  other, 
midway  between  the  northern  and  southern 
continents  of  America,  Nicaragua  seems  to 
realize  the  ancient  idea  of  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  world.  These  geographical  ad- 
vantages are  rendered  especially  interesting4 
and  important  from  the  interior  features  of  the 
country,  which  are  supposed  to  afford  facili- 
ties for  water  communication  between  the  seas, 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. These  features  are  principally  deter- 
mined by  two  ranges  of  mountains  which  trav- 
erse the  state  in  a  direction  nearly  due  N.  W. 
and  S.  £.  One  of  these,  which  may  be  called 
the  volcanic  or  Pacific  coast  range,  starts  in 
the  high  lands  of  Quesaltenango  in  Guatemala, 
and,  extending  through  San  Salvador  and  Ni- 
caragua, terminates  in  the  great  mountain 
group  or  nucleus  of  Costa  Rica.  It  follows  the 
general  direction  of  the  coast,  sometimes  rising 
in  lofty  voloanio  cones,  but  generally  sustain- 
ing the  oharaoter  of  a  high  ridge,  subsiding  in 


places  into  low  hills  and  plains  of  alight  eleva- 
tion.   It  preserves  a  nearly  uniform  distance 
from  the  sea  of  from  10  to  20  m.,  and  conse- 
quently there  are  no  considerable  streams  foil- 
ing from  it  into  the  Pacific.    It  seems  to  hare 
been  the  principal  line  of  volcanic  action,  and 
in  Nicaragua  is  marked  by  the  volcanoes  of 
Coseguina,  El  Viejo,  Santa  Clara,  Telica,  Ax- 
usco,  Las  Pilas,  Orota,  Momotombo,  Masaya, 
Mombaoho,  Ometepec,  and  Madeira,  and  by 
numerous  extinct  craters,  surrounded  bj  vast 
beds  of  lava  and  deposits  of  scorisB.  The  second, 
or  principal  mountain  range,  the  great  back- 
bone of  the  continent  and  the  true  Oordflleras, 
enters  the  state  from  Honduras,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Nueva  Segovia,  and  extends  dne  8.  E. 
until  it  strikes  the  San  Juan  river  at  a  poins 
about  50  m.  above  its  mouth.    It  sends  out 
numerous  spurs  or  dependent  ranges  toward 
the  Atlantic,  between  which  flow  down  the 
many  considerable  streams  that  intersect  what 
is  called  the  Mosquito  shore.    Between  these 
two  ranges  of  mountains  is  formed  a  great  in- 
terior basin,  not  far  from  800  m.  long  by  100 
m.  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  the  broad 
and  beautiful  lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Managua, 
the  characteristic  and  most  important  physical 
features  of  the  country.    These  lakes  receird 
the  waters  which  flow  down  from  the  mountains 
on  either  hand,  and  discharge  them  through  a 
single  outlet,  the  river  San  Juan  flowing  through 
a  narrow  break  in  the  Cordilleras  into  the  At- 
lantic.   Some  of  the  streams  falling  into  these 
lakes  from  the  north  are  of  considerable  size, 
and  furnish  a  supply  of  water,  in  excess  of 
evaporation,  which  could  not  be  sensibly  af- 
fected by  drains  for  artificial  purposes.     Lake 
Nicaragua,  the  ancient  Cociboloa,  is  the  largest 
body  of  water  in  Central  America.     On  its  S. 
shore,  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  stands  the 
ancient  city  of  Granada,  lately  the  rival  of 
Leon,  and  once  the  most  important  commercial 
town  in  the  republic.    Flowing  into  the  lake, 
at  its  extreme  S.  extremity,  nearly  at  the  same 

S)int  where  the  Rio  San  Juan  (the  ancient  £1 
esasuadero)  commences  its  course,  is  the  con- 
siderable Rio  Frio,  which  has  its  origin  near 
the  base  of  the  great  volcano  of  Cartage,  in 
Costa  Rica.  It  flows  through  an  unexplor- 
ed region,  inhabited  by  an  unconqnered  and 
savage  tribe  of  Indians,  called  Guatusos,  of 
whose  ferocity  the  most  extraordinary  stories 
are  related.  (See  Guatusos.)  The  N.  shore 
of  the  lake,  called  Chontales,  is  undulating, 
abounding  in  broad  savannas,  well  adapted  for 
grazing  and  supporting  large  herds  of  cattle. 
The  water  of  the  lake  in  most  places  shoals 
very  gradually,  and  it  is  only  at  a  few  points 
that  vessels  of  considerable  size  can  approach 
the  shore.  Still,  its  general  depth,  for  all 
purposes  of  navigation,  is  ample,  except  near 
its  outlet,  where  for  some  miles  it  does  not 
exoeed  5  or  10  feet.  There  are  points,  how- 
ever, where  the  depth  of  water  is  not  less  than 
40  fathoms.  As  already  observed,  the  sole  out- 
let of  the  great  Nicaragua  basin,  and  of  the 
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lakes  which  occupy  it,  is  the  river  San  Juan, 
debouching  into  the  Caribbean  sea  at  the  port 
of  San  Juan  ,or  Greytown.   This  river  is  a  mag- 
nificent stream,  bnt  its  capacities  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.    It  flows  from  the  S.  E. 
extremity  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  nearly  due  E.  to 
the  ocean.    With  its  windings,  it  is  119  m.  long. 
The  body  of  water  which  passes  through  it 
varies  greatly  at  different  seasons  of  the  year; 
it  is  of  course  greatest  daring  what  is  called 
the  u  rainy  season,"  that  is  to  say,  from  May  to 
October.     Several  considerable  streams  enter 
the  San  Juan,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  San 
Carlos  and  Serapiqui,  both  rising  in  the  high 
landB  of  Costa  Kica.    The  streams  flowing  in 
from  the  N.  are  comparatively  small,  indicating 
that  the  mountains  are  not  far  distant  in  that 
direction,  and  that  upon  that  side  the  valley  is 
narrow.     The  Serapiqui  is  ascended  by  canoes 
to  a  point  about  20  m.  above  its  mouth,  where 
commences  the  road,  or  rather  mule  path,  to 
San  Jose,  the  capital  of  Costa  Kica.    About 
one  third  of  the  way  from  the  lake  to  the 
ocean,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  old  fort  or  castle  of  San  Juan,  captured 
by  the  English  in  1780.    At  one  time,  beside 
this  fort,  another  at  the  head  of  the  river  (San 
Carlos),  and  a  third  at  its  mouth,  the  Spaniards 
kept  up  no  fewer  than  12  military  stations  on 
its  banks.    The  width  of  the  river  varies  from 
100  to  400  yards,  and  its  depth  from  2  to  20 
feet.   It  is  interrupted  by  5  rapids,  viz. :  Rapides 
del  Toro,  del  Castillo,  de  los  Valos,  del  Mico, 
and  Machuoa.    The  Machuca  rapids  are  the 
largest,  and  in  many  respects  the  worst  in  the 
river.     For  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile 
the  stream  is  spread  over  a  wide  and  crooked 
bed,  full  of  large  rocks  projecting  above  the 
surface,  between  which  the  water  rushes  with 
the  greatest  violence.    They  are  considered 
dangerous  by  the  native  boatmen,  who  are  only 
enabled  to  ascend  them  by  keeping  close  to  the 
N.  shore,  where  the  current  is  weakest,  and  the 
bed  of  the  river  least  obstructed.    Here  the 
bongos,  or  native  boats,  are  pushed  up  by  main 
force.    The  late  transit  company  lost  a  number 
of  their  small  steamers  on  these  rapids,  which, 
without  great  artificial  improvement,  must  re- 
main an  insuperable  obstacle  to  regular  steam 
navigation  on  the  river.  The  rapids  of  El  Castil- 
*  lo  are  short,  and  deserve  rather  the  name  of  falls. 
Here  the  water  pours  over  an  abrupt  ledge  of 
rocks,  falling  8  feet  in  but  little  more  than  the 
same  number  of  yards.    Bongos  are  unloaded 
here,  and  the  empty  boats  tracked  past  by  men 
stationed  here  for  the  purpose.    The  steamers 
of  the  transit  company  did  not  attempt  to  pass 
these  rapids,  the  passengers  and  merchandise 
being  transferred  by  means  of  a  tram  road  to 
vessels  above.    The  remaining  rapids,  although 
formidable  obstacles  to  navigation,  do  not  re- 
quire a  special  description.    The  banks  of  the 
San  Juan  for  20  m.  from  the  lake,  and  for  about 
the  same  distance  above  its  mouth,  are  low  and 
swampy,  lined  with  palms,  canes,  and  a  variety 
of  long  coarse  grass  called  gcmafote.  Elsewhere 


the  banks  are  generally  firm,  in  some  places 
rocky,  from  6  to  20  feet  high,  and  above  the 
reach  of  overflows.  They  are  everywhere 
covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  large  trees, 
draped  all  over  with  Manes  or  woodbines,  which, 
with  the  thousand  varieties  of  tropical  plants, 
form  dense  walls  of  verdure  on  both  sides  of 
the  stream.  The  soil  of  the  river  valley  seems 
uniformly  fertile,  and  capable  of  producing 
abundantly  all  tropical  staples.  Like  the  Atrato, 
the  San  Juan  river  has  formed  a  delta  at  its 
mouth,  through  which  it  flows  for  18  m.,  reach- 
ing the  sea  through  several  channels.  The 
largest  of  these  is  the  Colorado  channel,  which 
opens  directly  into  the  ocean ;  the  next  in  size 
is  that  which  bears  the  name  of  the  river,  and 
flows  into  the  harbor  of  San  Juan.  Between 
the  two  is  a  smaller  one  called  Tauro.  This 
delta  is  a  maze  of  low  grounds,  swamps,  creeks, 
and  lagoons,  the  haunt  of  the  manatee  and 
alligator,  and  the  home  of  innumerable  vari- 
eties of  water  fowl.  The  port  of  San  Juan 
(Greytown)  derives  its  principal  importance 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  possible  eastern 
terminus  for  the  proposed  interoceanic  canal, 
by  way  of  the  river  San  Juan  and  the  Nicara- 
guan  lakes.  It  is  small  but  well  protected,  and 
until  within  the  past  year  (1859)  was  easy  of 
entrance  and  exit.  The  sea  has  now  broken 
through  the  sand  bank  or  spit,  called  Punta 
Arenas,  which  forms  the  outer  protection  of 
the  harbor,  and  has  filled  up  the  former  en- 
trance, so  that  it  carries  only  from  7  to  0  feet 
of  water.  Vessels  now  find  it  impossible  to 
enter,  and  unless  the  obstruction  is  removed 
by  art  or  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  the 
port  may  be  considered  destroyed.  Cn  the 
Pacific  the  best  port  of  the  republic  is  that  of 
Realejo,  formerly  Posesion,  which  is  capacious 
and  secure,  but  difficult  of  entrance.  The  little 
bay  of  San  Juan  del  Sur  is  small  and  insecure, 
and  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  harbor. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  so  called  ports  of 
Brito  and  Tamaranda.  A  good  port  is  said  to 
exist  on  Salinas  bay. — The  climate  of  Nicaragua, 
except  among  the  mountains  of  Chontales  and 
Segovia,  is  essentially  tropical,  but  considerably 
modified  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  The 
absence  of  high  mountains  toward  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  broad  expanse  of  its  lakes,  permit  the 
trade  winds  here  to  sweep  entirely  across  the 
continent,  and  to  give  to  the  country  a  degree 
of  ventilation  agreeable  to  the  senses  and  favor- 
able to  health.  The  region  toward  the  Atlan- 
tic is  unquestionably  warmer,  more  humid,  and 
less  salubrious  than  that  of  the  interior,  and  of 
the  country  bordering  on  the  Pacific.  The 
Nicaragua  basin  proper,  within  which  the  bulk 
of  the  population  is  concentrated,  has  two  dis- 
tinctly marked  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry, 
the  former  of  which  is  called  summer,  the  lat- 
ter winter.  The  wet  season  commences  in  May 
and  lasts  until  November,  during  which  time, 
but  usually  near  its  commencement  and  its 
close,  rains  of  some  days1  duration  occasionally 
occur,  and  showers  are  common.    The  latter  do 
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not  often  happen  ozoept  late  in  the  afternoon, 
or  daring  the  night  They  are  seldom  of  long 
oontinuanoe,  and  often  days  and  weeks  elapse, 
daring  what  is  called  the  rainy  season,  without 
a  cloud  obscuring  the  sky.  Throughout  this 
season  the  verdure  and  the  crops,  which  daring 
the  dry  season  become  sere  and  withered,  ap- 
pear in  fall  luxuriance.  The  temperature  is 
very  equable,  differing  a  little  according  to  lo- 
cality, but  preserving  a  very  nearly  uniform 
range  of  from  78°  to  88°  F.,  occasionally  sink- 
ing to  70°  in  the  night  and  rising  to  90°  in  the 
afternoon.  Daring  the  dry  season,  from  No- 
vember to  May,  the  temperature  is  lower,  the 
nights  are  positively  cool,  and  the  winds  occa- 
sionally chilling.  The  sky  is  cloudless,  and 
trifling  showers  fall  at  rare  intervals.  The 
fields  become  parched  and  dry,  and  the  cattle 
are  driven  to  the  borders  of  the  streams  for 
pasturage,  while  in  the  towns  the  dust  becomes 
almost  insufferable.  It  penetrates  everywhere, 
sifting  through  the  crevices  of  the  tiled  roofs  in 
showers,  and  sweeping  in  clouds  through  the 
nnglazed  windows.  This  season  is  esteemed 
the  healthiest  of  the  year.  Its  effect  is  prac- 
tically that  of  a  northern  winter,  checking 
and  destroying  that  rank  and  ephemeral  vege- 
tation which,  continually  renewed  where  the 
rains  are  constant  as  at  Panama,  forms  dense, 
dank  jungles,  the  birthplaces  and  homes  of 
malaria  and  death.  For  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember, 1851,  the  thermometer  at  the  town 
of  Rivas  gave  the  following  results:  mean 
highest,  86.45°;  mean  lowest,  71.15°;  mean 
average  for  the  year,  77.42°;  mean  range, 
15.8°.  The  amount  of  rain  which  fell  from 
May  to  November  inclusive  was  90.8  inches; 
from  December  to  April  inclusive,  7.41  inches ; 
total  for  the  year,  97.71  inches.  None  fell  in 
February,  but  26.64  inches  fell  in  July,  and 
17.86  inches  in  October. — The  natural  re- 
sources of  Nicaragua  are  great,  but  they  have 
been  very  imperfectly  developed.  The  portion 
of  land  brought  into  cultivation  is  relatively 
small,  bat  ample  for  the  support  of  its  popula- 
tion. There  is  no  difficulty  in  increasing  the 
amount  to  an  indefinite  extent,  for  the  forests 
are  easily  removed,  and  genial  nature  yields 
rich  harvests  to  the  husbandman.  There  are 
many  cattle  estates,  particularly  in  Ohontales, 
Matagalpa,  and  Segovia,  which  cover  wide 
tracts  of  country;  some  of  these  have  no 
fewer  than  10,000  or  15,000  head  of  cattle 
each.  The  cattle  are  generally  fine,  quite  equal 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  Among  the 
staples  of  the  state,  and  which  are  produced  in 
great  perfection,  are  cacao,  sugar,  cotton,  cof- 
fee, indigo,  tobacco,  rice,  and  maize  or  Indian 
oorn.  The  sugar  cane  used  in  the  country  is 
indigenous,  softer  and  smaller  than  the  Asiatic 
varieties,  but  richer  in  juice.  Two  crops,  and 
under  favorable  circumstances  three  orops  a 
year  are  taken,  and  the  cane  requires  replant- 
ing bat  once  in  12  or  14  years.  Cotton  of  ex- 
.  cellent  quality  is  grown  in  the  country,  and 
formerly  as  many  ad  50,000  bales  were  exported 


annually.   The  export  has  now  ceased.    Cacao, 
only  equalled  by  that  of  Sooonosco,  on  the  coast 
of  Guatemala  (which  was  once  monopolized  for 
the  use  of  the  royal  household  of  Spain),  is 
cultivated  in  considerable  quantities.    It  is  an 
article  of  general  consumption  among  the  in- 
habitants, and  consequently  commands  so  high 
a  price  that  it  will  not  bear  exportation,  even 
though  it  could  be  obtained  in  requisite  quan- 
tities.  Much  time  and  great  outlay  are  required 
in  getting  a  cacao  plantation  into  paying  oper- 
ation. Few  have  now  the  requisite  capital;  and 
these  few  are  not  likely,  in  consequence  of  the 
distraoted  condition  of  public  affairs,  to  venture 
upon  any  investment.  Under  a  stable  condition 
of  things,  and  by  the  opening  of  a  steady  and 
adequate  channel  to  market,  the  cultivation  of 
cacao  would  become  of  the  first  importance. 
The  trees  give  two  principal  crops  in  the  year. 
It  is  sold  at  $15  to  $20  per  quintal,  while  the 
Guayaquil  is  worth  but  $5  or  $6.    Indigo  was 
formerly  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
has  of  late  years  much  fallen  off;  and  numbers 
of  fine  indigo  estates  in  various  parts  of  the 
republic  have  been  abandoned.   The  plant  cul- 
tivated for  the  manufacture  of  indigo  is  the 
jiquiUte  (indigo/era  duperma),  an  indigenous 
plant,  the  product  of  which  is  of  a  very  ex- 
cellent quality.     The  export  of  indigo  from 
Nicaragua  once  amounted  to  5,000  bales  of 
150  lbs.  each.    It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is 
its  present  amount;  probably  not  more  than 
from  1,000  to  2,000  bales.    Wheat  and  the 
other  cereals,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  flourish  in  the  elevated  districts  of 
Segovia  and  Ohontales.    In  short,  nearly  all 
the  edibles  and  fruits  of  the  tropics  are  pro- 
duced naturally,  or  may  be  cultivated  in  great 
perfection— plantains,  bananas,  beans,  chile, 
tomatoes,  breadfruit,  arrowroot,  okra,  citrons, 
oranges,  limes,  lemons,  pineapples,  mamays, 
anonas  or  chirimoyas,  guavas,  cocoanuts,  and  a 
hundred  other  varieties  of  plants  and  fruits. 
Among  the  commercial  vegetable  productions 
may  be  mentioned  sarsapanlla,  annotto,  aloes, 
ipecacuanha,  ginger,  vanilla,  cowhage,  copal, 
gum   arabic,    copaiba,    caoutchouc,  dragon's 
blood,  and  vanglo  or  oil  paint.    Among  the 
valuable  trees  are  mahogany,  logwood,  Brazil 
and  Nicaragua  wood,  lignum  vitas,  fustic,  yellow 
sanders,  pine  (on  the  heights),  dragon's  blood 
tree,  silk-cotton  tree,  oak,  copal  tree,  cedar,  but- 
tonwood,  iron- wood,  rosewood,  and  calabash 
Of  these,  Brazil  wood,  cedar,  and  mahogany  are 
found  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities.    The 
cedar  is  a  large  tree,  like  the  red  cedar  of  the 
north  in  nothing  except  color  and  durability; 
in  solidity  and  other  respects  it  closely  resem- 
bles the  black  walnut.    Five  or  six  cargoes  of 
Brazil  wood  were  exported  from  Realejo  year- 
ly, and  a  larger  quantity  from  San  Juan.    A 
quantity  of  cedar  plank  is  also  exported  to 
South  America.    The  raising  of  cattle  and  the 
production  of  cheese  are  important  items  in 
the  actual  resources  of  Nicaragua,  The  cheese 
is  for  common  consumption,  and  great  quanti- 
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ties  are  used. — The  northern  districts,  Segovia, 
Matagalpa,  and  Chontales,  adjoin  the  great  me- 
talliferous mountain  region  of  Honduras,  with 
which  they  correspond  in  climate,  and  with 
which  they  are  geologically  connected.    They 
are  rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead, 
the  ores  of  which  are  abundant  and  readily 
worked.     Under  the  Spanish  dominion,  the 
mines  of  these  districts  yielded  large  returns ; 
but  they  have  greatly  diminished,  and,  unless 
taken  up  by  foreign  enterprise,  capital,  and  in- 
telligence, are  likely  to  fail  into  insignificance. 
No  data  exist  for  estimating  the  present  value  of 
their  produce,  but  it  probably  does  not  exceed 
$250,000  annually.    It  is  stated  that  deposits 
of  coal  resembling  anthracite  have  been  found 
in  Chontales,  but  the  evidence  on  that  point  is 
not  conclusive. — The  commerce  of  Nicaragua 
is  in  a  very  depressed  condition,  and  there  are 
no  data  for  calculating  the  imports  or  exports 
of  the  state  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.    The 
advance  which  the  country  made  in  these  re- 
spects during  the  existence  of  the  California 
transit,  from  1850  to  1855,  has  been  followed 
by  more  than  a  corresponding  decline,  the 
consequence  of  domestic  dissensions  and  for- 
'  eign  invasion.    The  revenues  of  the  country, 
derived  from  duties  on  imports,  are  merely 
nominal,  and  the  support  of  government  rests 
mainly  on  the  returns  of  the  taxes  levied  on 
tobacco  and  aguardiente  or  native  rum,  both 
of  which  are  government  estancia*  or  monopo- 
lies.   The  republic  has  a  considerable  interior 
debt,  and  its  proportion  of  the  debt  of  the  old 
federation,  amounting  to  about  $500,000,  re- 
mains as  yet  unpaid.    With  boundless  natural 
resources,  agricultural  and  mineral,  a  fine  cli- 
mate, and  an  unsurpassed  geographical  position, 
Nicaragua  nevertheless  now  stands  at  the  foot 
of  the  list  of  the  Central  American  states  in  all 
that  constitutes  national  prosperity.  Education 
is  at  an  exceedingly  low  ebb,  and  although  both 
Granada  and  Leon  have  universities,  they  de- 
serve to  rank  but  little  higher  than  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  United  States. — The  con- 
stitution is  thoroughly  republican  in  its  pro- 
visions.   The  president  is  elective  directly  by 
the  people,  for  the  term  of  2  years,  and  is 
ineligible  for  2  consecutive  terms.    The  legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  an  assembly  consist- 
ing of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives  ; 
the  former  is  composed  of  2  members  from  each 
of  the  departments  into  which  the  republic  is 
divided,  holding  their  office  for  4  years.    The 
representatives  are  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  one  for  every  20,000  inhabitants ;  they  hold 
their  offices  for  2  years,  and  are  eligible  for 
only  2  successive  terms.    The  acts  of  the  as- 
sembly require  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  each 
branch,  and  the  approval  of  the  president.  All 
native-born  males  20  years  of  age  are  voters; 
and  married  males,  and  persons  who  have  ob- 
tained a  scientific  degree  or  acquired  a  liberal 
profession,  have  the  privileges  of  electors  at 
the  age  of  18.    All  persons  convicted  of  crimi- 
nal offences,  who  traffic  in  slaves,  or  accept 
vol.  xn. — 22 


titles  or  employment  from  other  governments, 
forfeit  their  citizenship.    An  individual  who 
accepts  the  position  of  personal  servant  to 
another  is  incapable,  for  the  time  being,  of  ex- 
ercising his  political  privileges.    The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  recognized  by  the  state, 
bnt  the  private  exercise  of  all  others  is  toler-' 
ated.    Liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  is 
guaranteed,  but  individuals  may  be  arraigned 
for  their  abuse.    The  right  of  petition,  invio- 
lability of  domicile,  and  security  of  seal  are 
also  recognized,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  legislative  and  administrative  powers. 
The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court, 
the  members  of  which   are  named  by  the 
house  of  representatives  and  confirmed  by  the 
senate,  8  in  each  department,  who  hold  their 
offices  for  4  years,  but  are  always  eligible  for 
reelection.    One  in  each  department  is  desig- 
nated as  presiding  judge,  and  the  president 
judges,  meeting  annually  in  the  capital,  con- 
stitute a  court  of  appeal  or  final  resort.    Meas- 
ures are  now  (I860)  on  foot  for  a  revision  of 
this  constitution,  which  has  been  several  times 
suspended  during  the  troubles  of  the  past  10 
years ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  materi- 
ally modified  in  the  respects  here  indicated. — 
Nicaragua  was  discovered  in  1521  by  Gil  Gon- 
zales de  A vila,  who  reached  it  by  way  of  the 
Pacific,  embarking  at  Panama.    He  penetrated 
from  its  southern  extremity,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  force,  to  a  point  near  the  present  site  of 
Granada,  where  he  encountered  such  large 
bodies  of  opponents  that  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  retrace  his  steps.    On  his  return  to  Spain, 
with  considerable  booty,  to  secure  reinforce- 
ments for  the  reduction  of  the  country,  Pedro 
Arias  de  Avila,  the  wily  and  unscrupulous 
governor  of  Panama,  resolving  to  anticipate 
him  in  the  enterprise,  sent  out  to  that  region 
a  large  force  under  Francisco  Fernandez  de 
Cordova,  who  in  1522  founded  the  city  of 
Granada  on  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  subsequently 
in  the  same  year  the   city  of  Leon  on  Lake 
Managua.    Pedro  Arias  became  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  the  country,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Kodrigo  de  Contreras,  his  son-in-law,   who 
was  soon  recalled  to  Spain  to  answer  charges 
of  cruelty  to  the  Indians.    In  his  absence,  his 
son  Fernandez  de  Contreras  revolted  against 
the  authority  of  the  crown,  and,  after  obtain- 
ing complete  possession  of  the  oountry,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  separating  the  audiencia  of 
Tierra  Firme  (now  New  Granada)  and  Peru 
from  the  Spanish  dominion.    He  reduced  Pan- 
ama, and  was  on  his  way  to  capture  Nombre 
de  Dios,  the  key  of  the  highway  to  Peru,  when 
he  encountered  misfortunes  which  ended  in 
his  death.  After  this  event,  Nicaragua,  attach- 
ed to  the  captain-generalcy  or  audiencia  of 
Guatemala,  remained  in  general  peace,  disturb- 
ed only  by  occasional  visits  from  the  bucca- 
neers, who  penetrated  into  it  from  both  oceans, 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1821, 
which  resulted  in  its  independence,  in  common 
with  that  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  au- 
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diencia.  This  result  was  not  accomplished 
without  a  severe  struggle.  The  bishop  of  the 
province,  supported  by  the  more  zealous  ad- 
herents of  the  church,  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
officers  of  the  crown,  openly  resisted  the  pop- 
ular movement.  A  desperate  contest  ensued 
in  the  city  of  Leon,  the  capital,  with  every 
circumstance  of  ferocity  and  barbarism.  Street 
was  arrayed  against  street,  and  father  against 
son.  Partisans  flocked  in  from  the  surround- 
ing towns  and  ranked  themselves  with  the 
contending  factions.  The  contest  was  prolong- 
ed with  varying  success  for  114  days,  during 
which  the  best  built  portions  of  the  city  were 
destroyed ;  1,000  houses,  it  is  said,  were  burned 
in  a  single  night  The  struggle  was  finally 
ended  by  the  intervention  of  the  liberals  of 
San  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua  took  its  place  as 
the  second  state  in  importance  in  the  federal 
republic  of  Central  America,  to  which  it  re- 
mained attached  until  the  formal  dissolution 
of  the  republic  in  1839.  In  the  interval  it 
suffered  much  from  the  partisan  struggles 
which  distracted  the  country,  and  which  were 
kept  up  after  the  separation  of  the  states,  and 
with  alternate  success,  by  the  rival  factions. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  state  adhered  to 
what  in  Central  America  is  called  the  liberal 
as  distinguished  from  the  servile  party,  and 
supported  consistently  the  various  plans  that 
were  suggested  for  reorganizing  the  federation. 
In  1847-8  it  became  involved  in  a  dispute 
with  Great  Britain  regarding  the  Mosquito 
shore,  but  more  particularly  the  port  of  San 
Juan  del  Norte,  its  only  port  on  the  Atlantic, 
which  was  seized  by  the  British  in  Dec.  1847, 
under  pretext  that  it  belonged  to  the  Mosquito 
king.  In  Jan.  1848,  a  Nicaraguan  force  de- 
scended the  San  Juan  river,  dispersed  the  small 
guard  left  by  the  English,  and  reoccupied  the 
port.  When  this  circumstance  became  known 
in  Jamaica,  two  British  vessels  of  war,  the 
Alarm  and  Vixen,  under  command  of  Capt. 
Loch,  were  despatched  to  San  Juan,  which 
was  at  once  evacuated  by  the  Nicaraguans, 
who  retired  up  the  river  to  a  point  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Serapiqui  river,  whither  they 
were  followed  by  the  English,  and  routed  with 
great  loss.  Capt.  Loch  pressed  forward  to 
Lake  Nicaragua,  and  from  the  little  island  of 
Cabi,  in  front  of  Granada,  dictated  the  terms 
of  a  convention,  whereby  Nicaragua  agreed 
not  to  disturb  the  status  quo  of  San  Juan,  over 
which  she  has  since  exercised  no  authority, 
although  claiming  her  right  of  sovereignty. 
The  dispute  has  now  (1860)  been  settled  by  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  which  constitutes 
San  Juan  a  free  port  under  the  sovereignty  of 
Nicaragua.  In  1855  the  country  became  in- 
volved in  a  civil  war,  and  divided  into  two 
governments ;  the  one,  professing  to  be  liberal, 
having  its  seat  in  Leon,  the  other  in  Granada. 
An  obstinate  struggle  ensued  between  the  fac- 
tions, which  finally  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
liberals,  who  had  meantime  called  in  the  aid 
of  CoL  William  Walker  of  California,  support- 


ed by  a  considerable  body  of  foreign  adrentn- 

rers.  The  decisive  blow  in  the  contest  was  tie 
surprise  of  the  city  of  Granada  by  Walker. 
Oct.  18,  1855.  Soon  after  this  event,  disses- 
sions  arose  between  the  successful  party  and 
its  foreign  auxiliaries ;  whereupon  Walker, 
now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general,  assumed 
the  supreme  power  under  the  title  of  president. 
For  a  short  time,  during  which  he  received 
large  accessions  to  his  forces  from  abroad,  Ik 
position  seemed  secured.  But  an  attempt  to 
establish  slavery  among  a  population,  no* 
tenths  of  whom  were  of  mixed  blood,  com- 
bined with  the  disaffection  of  the  party  which 
had  invited  him  to  the  country,  and  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  holders  of  the  route  of  interoceank 
transit,  whose  rights  he  had  annulled,  rapidrj 
undermined  his  power,  which  was  finally  com- 
pletely overthrown  by  a  coalition  of  the  other 
states  of  Central  America.  Walker's  forte, 
reduced  to  fewer  than  200  men,  surrendered 
at  Rivas,  May  1,  1857,  since  which  time  the 
state  has  remained  in  comparative  quiet,  odj 
interrupted  by  various  unsuccessful  attempts  of 
Walker  and  his  partisans  to  effect  a  lodgmest 
in  the  country.  At  present,  with  her  bound- 
ary dispute  with  Costa  Rica  settled,  her  rights 
over  the  Mosquito  shore  definitively  recog- 
nized, and  the  rancor  of  local  partisanship 
much  softened  down  under  the  severe  teach- 
ings of  her  past  history,  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason,  outside  of  the  alleged  incapacity 
of  a  mixed  race  for  self-government,  war 
Nicaragua  should  not  assume  her  rank  as  the 
first  state  of  Central  America,  to  which  she  is 
entitled  by  her  geographical  position  and  her 
resources. 

NICARAGUA,  Lake,  a  large  body  of  fresh 
water  occupying  the  heart  of  the  republic  of 
Nicaragua.  It  is  120  m.  long,  and  varies  from 
80  to. 60  m.  in  width.  It  has  an  elevation  at 
mean  stage  of  water  of  111  feet  5  inches  above 
low  tide  in  the  Pacific,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated on  the  W.  by  a  low  ridge  or  range  of 
hills,  which  subside  at  one  point,  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  but  48  feet  above  the  lake  level  The 
strip  of  land  intervening  between  the  lake  and 
ocean  varies  from  12  to  80  m.  in  width.  The 
lake  has  numerous  tributaries,  chiefly  from 
the  N.,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  riven 
Mayales  and  Malacoloja.  The  streams  felling 
into  it  from  the  8.  are  few  and  small,  with 
the  exception  of  the  unexplored  Rio  Frio.  It 
is  connected  with  the  superior  Lake  Managua 
by  a  narrow  arm  or  estero  called  Estero  do 
Panaloya,  communicating  with  a  short  stream, 
frequently  dry,  called  Rio  Tipitapa,  the  proper 
outlet  of  Lake  Managua.  The  N.  E.  trade 
winds  from  the  Caribbean  sea  reach  the 
lake,  and  when  they  are  strong  the  waves 
become  high,  and  roll  in  with  all  the  ma- 
jesty  of  the  ocean.  At  such  times,  the  wa- 
ter is  piled  up,  as  it  were,  on  the  southern 
shore,  occasionally  producing  overflows  of  the 
low  grounds.  As  the  trade  winds  are  inter- 
mittent, blowing  freshly  in  the  evening,  and 
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subsiding  toward  morning,  the  waters  of  the 
lake  seem  to  rise  and  fall  accordingly  ;  and 
this  circumstance  gave  birth  to  the  notion, 
entertained  and  promulgated   by  the  early 
chroniclers,  that  the  lake  had  a  regular  tide 
like  that  of  the  sea.    Borne  of  them  imagined, 
in  consequence,  that  it  communicated  with  the 
ocean  by  a  subterranean  channel.    The  lake 
has  a  great  number  of  islands,  some  isolated, 
but  most  in  picturesque  clusters,  greatly  diver- 
sifying its  surface.    The  largest  are  Ometepec, 
Zapatero,  and  Solentanami.    The  first  named 
is  distinguished  by  two  high  volcanoes,  from 
which   it  derives  its  name:  erne  in  the  Na- 
huatl  or  Mexican  language  signifying  two,  and 
tepee,  mountain;  i.  e.}  island  of  the  two  moun- 
tains.    Zapatero  is  now.  without  inhabitants, 
but  has  extensive  ruins,  monolithic  idols,  and 
other  evidences  of  a  large  ancient  population. 
The  volcano  of  Mombacho  stands  on  the  N.  W. 
border  of  the  lake,  boldly  projecting  into  the 
water.  At  its  foot  is  a  cluster  of  volcanic  islets 
called  the  Corales,  several  hundreds  in  num- 
ber and  of  surpassing  loveliness.    Indeed,  the 
entire  scenery  of  the  lake,  with  its  singular 
volcanic  features,  joined  with  the  tropical  lux- 
uriance of  the  shores  and  islands,  is  equally 
remarkable  for  its  grandeur  and  beauty.    In 
these  respects  it  is  probably  unrivalled  by  any 
similar  body  of  water  on  the  continent.    Con- 
sidered in  an  economic  point  of  view,  this  lake 
is  also  invested  with  great  interest.    It  is  un- 
questionably the  only  body  of  water  capable 
of  supplying  the  summit  levels  of  any  canal 
that  may  be  constructed  across  this  continent; 
and  whenever  the  requirements  of  commerce 
shall  demand  such  a  work,  this  circumstance 
must  determine  its  course  through  Lake  Nica- 
ragua.   The  supply  of  water  is  amply  sufficient 
for  a  canal  of  whatever  dimensions  called  for 
by  the  exigencies  of  commerce.    Observations 
made  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  at  its  lowest 
stage  of  water  in  the  year  1851,  showed  that 
the  discharge  was  715,800  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute.   At  the  highest  stage  it  was  somewhat 
more  than  double  that  amount. 
NICARAGUA  WOOD.    See  Brazil  Wood. 
NICARAGUAN INTEROCEANIO  CANAL. 
The  project  of  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  by  means  of  a  canal  through  the  terri- 
tories of  Nicaragua,  with  the  aids  afforded  by 
the  river  Ban  Juan  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  began 
to  be  entertained  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that 
there  existed  no  natural  water  communication 
between  the  seas.    As  early  as  1551,  the  his- 
torian Gomara  had  indicated  the  4  lines  which 
have  since  been  regarded  as  offering  the  great- 
est facilities  for  the  purpose,  viz. :  at  Darien, 
Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  Tehuantepec.    There 
were  difficulties,  ne  said,  "  and  even  mountains 
in  the  way ;  but,"  he  added,  "  there  are  like- 
wise hands ;  let  only  the  resolve  be  formed  to 
make  the  passage,  and  it  can  be  made.    If  in- 
clination be  not  wanting,  there  will  be  no  want 
of  means ;  the  Indies,  to  which  the  passage  is 
to  be  made,  will  supply  them.    To  a  king  of 


Spain,  with  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  at  his  com- 
mand, when  the  object  is  the  spice  trade,  that 
which  is  possible  is  also  easy."  But,  although 
occupying  so  large  a  share  of  the  attention  of 
all  maritime  nations,  and  furnishing  a  subject 
for  numerous  essays  in  every  language  in  Eu- 
rope, yet  it  was  not  until  after  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  that  the  question  of  a  canal 
assumed  a  practical  form,  or  that  of  its  feasi- 
bility was  accurately  determined.  In  1851  a 
complete  survey  was  made  of  the  river  San 
Juan,  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  the  isthmus  inter- 
vening between  the  lake  and  the  Pacific,  by 
Col.  Childs,  under  the  direction  of  the  "  Atlan- 
tio  and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Company."  Until 
then,  it  had  always  been  assumed  that  the  river 
San  Juan,  as  well  as  Lake  Nicaragua,  could 
easily  be  made  navigable  for  ships,  and  that  the 
only  obstacle  to  be  overcome  was  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  the  lake  and  the  ocean. 
Hence,  all  the  so  called  surveys  were  confined 
to  that  point.  One  of  these  was  made  under 
orders  of  the  Spanish  government,  in  1781,  by 
Don  Manuel  Galisteo ;  another,  and  that  best 
known,  by  Mr.  John  Bally,  under  the  direction 
of  the  government  of  Central  America,  in  1888. 
An  intermediate  examination  seems  to  have 
been  made  early  in  the  present  century,  the 
results  of  which  are  given  in  Thompson's  "  Gua- 
temala." The  following  table  shows  the  dis- 
tances, elevations,  &c,  on  the  various  lines  fol- 
lowed by  these  explorers : 
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As  the  survey  of  Col.  Childs  is  the  only  one 
which  can  be  accepted  as  conforming  to  mod- 
ern engineering  requirements,  it  will  be  enough 
to  present  the  detailed  results  at  which  he 
arrived.  The  line  proposed  by  him,  and  on 
which  all  his  calculations  and  estimates  were 
based,  commences  at  the  little  port  of  Brito  on 
the  Pacific,  and  passes  across  the  isthmus  be- 
tween the  ocean  and  the  lake,  to  the  mouth  of 
a  small  stream  called  the  Rio  Lajas,  flowing 
into  the  latter ;  thence  across  Lake  Nicaragua 
to  its  outlet,  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Bio 
San  Juan  to  the  port  of  the  same  name  on  the 
Atlantic.  The  length  of  this  line  was  found  to 
be  194  miles,  as  follows : 

'  Mile*. 

Western  Division— Canal  from  the  port  of  Brito  on 
the  Pacific,  through  the  valleys  of  the  Bio  Grande 

and  Bio  Lajas,  flowing  into  Lake  Nicaragua 18.068 

Middle  Division— Through  Lake  Nicaragua,  from  the 
month  of  the  Bio  Lajas  to  San  Carlos,  at  the  head 

of  the  8an  Juan  river 6&600 

Eastern  Division— Firet  Section :  Slack  water  navi- 
gation on  San  Jnan  river,  from  8an  Carlos  to  a 
Siint  on  the  river  nearly  opposite  the  month  of 
eBio  Serapiqpi 90.800 

Second  Section :  Canal  from  point  last  named  to  port 
of  San  Jnan  del  Norte 9&.805 

Total,  as  above IMAM 
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The  dimensions  of  the  canal  were  designed  to 
be:  depth,  17  feet;  excavations  in  earth,  50 
feet  wide  at  bottom,  86  feet  wide  at  0  feet 
above  bottom,  and  118  feet  wide  at  surface  of 
water;  excavations  in  rock,  50  feet  wide  at 
bottom,  77  feet  wide  at  9  feet  above  bottom, 
and  78J  feet  wide  at  surface  of  water.  The 
construction  of  the  canal  on  this  plan  contem- 
plates supplying  the  western  division,  from  the 
lake  to  the  sea,  with  water  from  the  lake.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  commence 
the  work  on  the  lake  at  a  point  where  the 
water  is  17  feet  deep  at  mean  level.  This  point 
is  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Lajas,  and  25 
chains  from  the  shore.  From  this  point,  for  a 
distance  of  1}  m.,  partly  along  the  Rio  Lajas, 
the  excavation  would  be  principally  in  earth ; 
but  beyond  this,  for  a  distance  of  5£  m.,  which 
carries  the  line  beyond  the  summit,  £  of  the 
excavations  would  be  in  trap  rock ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  deepest  excavation  or  open  cut  would 
be  64J  feet  (summit,  47i  feet  +  depth  of  canal, 
17  feet  =  64^  feet),  and  involve  the  removal 
of  1,800,000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  and  8,378,000 
cubic  yards  of  rock.  The  excavation  and  con- 
struction on  this  5£  m.  alone  was  estimated  to 
cost  upward  of  $6,250,000.  After  passing  the 
summit,  and  reaching  the  valley  of  a  little 
stream  called  Rio  Grande,  the  excavation,  as  a 
general  rule,  would  be  only  the  depth  of  the 
canal.  Gol.  Childs  found  that  the  lake,  at  or- 
dinary high  water,  is  102  feet  10  inches  above 
the  Pacific  at  high,  and  111  feet  5  inches  at  low 
tide,  instead  of  128  feet,  as  calculated  by  Mr. 
Baily.  He  proposed  to  accomplish  the  de- 
scent to  Brito  by  means  of  14  locks,  each  of  8 
feet  lift.  The  harbor  of  Brito,  as  it  is  called,  at 
the  point  where  the  Rio  Grande  enters  the  sea, 
is  in  fact  only  a  small  angular  indentation  of 
the  land,  partially  protected  by  a  low  ledge  of 
rocks,  entirely  inadequate  for  the  terminus  of  a 
great  work  like  the  proposed  canal,  and  inca- 
pable of  answering  the  commonest  requirements 
of  a  port.  To  remedy  this  deficiency,  it  was 
proposed  to  construct  an  artificial  harbor  of  34 
acres  area,  by  means  of  moles  and  jetties  in  the 
sea,  and  extensive  excavations  in  the  land.  If, 
as  supposed,  the  excavations  here  would  be  in 
sand,  it  would  be  obviously  almost  impossible 
to  secure  proper  foundations  for  the  immense 
sea  walls  and  piers  which  the  work  would  re- 
quire. If  in  rook,  as  seems  most  likely,  the 
cost  and  labor  would  almost  surpass  computa- 
tion. Assuming  the  excavations  to  be  in  earth 
and  sand,  Col.  Childs  estimated  the  cost  of 
these  improvements  at  upward  of  $2,700,000. 
Returning  now  to  the  lake,  and  proceeding 
from  17  feet  depth  of  water,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Lajas,  in  the  direction  of  the  outlet 
of  the  lake  at  San  Carlos,  there  is  ample  depth 
of  water  for  vessels  of  all  sizes  for  a  distance  of 
about  51  m.,  to  a  point  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
Boacas  islands,  where  the  water  shoals  rapidly 
to  14  feet;  for  the  remaining  5£  m.  to  San 
Carlos,  the  depth  averages  only  9  feet  at  low, 
and  14  feet  at  high  water.    For  this  distance, 


therefore,  an  average  under-water  excavation 
of  8  feet  in  depth  would  be  required,  to  carry 
out  the  plan  of  a  canal  17  feet  deep.     But  if 
the  lake  were  kept  at  high  level,  the  under- 
water excavation  would  have  an  average  of 
only  about  3  feet.    Col.  Childs  proposed  u 
protect  this  portion  of  the  canal  by  rows  of 
piles  driven  on  each  side,  and  supposed  that 
when  the  excavation   should  be  completed 
there  would  be  a  sufficient  current  betwea 
them  to  keep  the  channel  clear.     We  con* 
now  to  the  division  between  Lake  Nicaragua 
and  the  Atlantic,  through  or  along  the  Bio  Ss 
Juan.    Col.  Childs  carried  a  line  of  levels  fron 
the  lake  at  San  Carlos  to  the  port  of  San  Jean, 
and  found  the  distance  between  those  point?  to 
be  119$  m.,  and  the  total  fall  from  the  level  *A 
high  water  in  the  lake  to  that  of  high  tide  ia 
the  harbor,  107}  feet.    From  San  Carlos  to  a 
point  half  a  mile  below  the  Serapiqxd  river,  a 
distance  of  01  m.,  Col.  Childs  proposed  to  make 
the  river  navigable,  by  excavating  its  bed,  and 
by  constructing  dams,  to  be  passed  by  means  of 
locks  and  short  canals ;  the  remaining  28  m.  to  be 
constructed  through  the  alluvial  delta  of  the  San 
Juan,  inland,  and  independently  of  the  river. 
Of  the  whole  fall,  62£  feet  is  on  that  portion 
of  the  river  which  he  proposed  to  improve  by 
dams,  and  on  which  there  were  to  be  8  locks, 
and  the  remaining  45  feet  on  the  inland  por- 
tion of  the  works,  by  means  of  6  locks—  U 
locks  in  all,  each  with  an  average  lift  of  nearij 
8  feet.    It  was  proposed  to  place  the  first  dam. 
descending  the  river,  at  the  Castillo  rapids,  37 
m.  from  the  lake,  and  to  turn  the  falls  thus 
created  by  the  aid  of  a  short  lateral  canaL  Bj 
means  of  this  dam  the  river  was  to  be  raised  at 
that  point,  21£  feet,  and  the  level  of  Lake  Nica- 
ragua 5  feet  above  its  lowest  stage ;  or,  in  oilier 
words,  kept  at  high  water  mark,  to  avoid  the 
extensive  submarine  excavations  which  would 
be  necessary  to  enable  vessels  to  enter  the 
river.    The  fall  at  this  dam  would  be  16  feet 
The  other  dams  were  to  be  4  of  8  feet  fall 
one  of  18£  feet,  and  another  of  14}  feeL    Be- 
tween all  these  it  was  found  there  would  be 
required  more  or  less  excavation  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  often  in  rock.    Col.  Childs  also 
proposed  to  improve  the  harbor  of  San  Juan 
by  means  of  moles,  <fec,  and  also  to  construct 
an  artificial  harbor  or  basin,  in  connection  with 
it,  of  13  acres  area.    As  regards  the  amount 
of  water  passing  through  the  San  Juan,  it  was 
found  that  at  its  lowest  level,  Jane  4, 1851,  the 
discharge  from  the  lake  was  11,930  cubic  feet 
per  second.    The  greatest  rise  in  the  lake  is 
5  feet.    When  it  stood  8.43  feet  above  its  low- 
est level,  the  flow  of  water  in  the  river,  at  San 
Carlos,  was  18,059  cubic  feet  per  second,  being 
an  increase  of  upward  of  50  per  cent    Sup- 
posing the  same  ratio  of  increase,  the  discharge 
from  the  lake,  at  extreme  high  water,  would 
be  upward  of  23,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 
The  river  receives  large  accessions  from  its 
tributaries,  which,  at  the  point  of  divergence 
of  the  Colorado  channel,  swell  the  flow  of 
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crater  to  as  much  as  54,980  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond, of  which  42,056  cubic  feet  passes  through 
the  Colorado  channel,  and  12,824  cnbio  feet 
into  the  harbor  of  San  Juan.  Since  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  sea  (1859)  into  the  harbor  of 
San  Juan,  it  is  reported  that  the  amount  of 
-water  entering  it  from  the  river  has  been  re- 
duced to  less  than  one  third  its  former  volume. 
The  cost  of  the  work  was  estimated  by  CoL 
Childs  as  follows: 

Eastern  division  (from  port  of  San  Juan  to  lake)  $18,028,275 

Central  division  (through  lake) 1,068,410 

Western  division  (from  lake  to  Pacific) 14,475,680 

Total $28,567,815 

Add  for  contingencies  lo  per  cent 4,285,096 

Total  estimated  cost $82,852,410 

The  charter  of  the  company,  under  the  auspices 
of  which  the  survey  was  made,  stipulated  that 
the  canal  should  be  of  dimensions  sufficient 
"  to  admit  vessels  of  all  sizes."  A  canal  there- 
fore, such  as  that  proposed,  but  17  feet  deep 
and  118  feet  wide  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
could  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  charter, 
nor  be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  commerce. 
To  pass  freely  large  merchantmen  and  vessels 
of  war,  a  canal  would  require  to  be  at  least  80 
feet  deep,  with  locks  and  other  works  in  pro- 
portion, which  would  involve  at  least  three 
times  the  amount  of  excavation,  &c,  of  the 
work  proposed  above,  and  a  corresponding 
augmentation  of  cost,  or  a  grand  total  of  near- 
ly $100,000,000.  A  canal  so  small  as  to  render 
necessary  the  transshipment  of  merchandise 
and  passengers  is  manifestly  inferior  to  a  rail- 
way, both  as  involving,  in  the  first  instance, 
greater  cost  of  construction,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  greater  expense  in  working,  with  less 
speed. — It  has  been  proposed  to  reach  the 
Pacific  from  Lake  Nicaragua  by  other  lines 
than  that  surveyed  by  Col.  Childs.  The  first 
of  these,  by  way  of  the  river  Sapoa  to  the  bay 
of  Salinas,  has  however  been  found  to  involve 
a  summit  cut  of  119  feet  in  rock,  an  up  lockage 
from  the  lake  of  850  feet,  and  a  down  lockage 
to  the  Pacific  of  432.  The  summit  level  more- 
over would  be  without  any  adequate  supply 
of  water,  and  this  and  other  difficulties  have 
proved  the  line  to  be  impracticable,  if  not  im- 
possible. Another  line  has  also  been  suggest- 
ed, from  the  extreme  upper  end  of  Lake  Nica- 
ragua, through  the  Estero  de  Panaloya  into 
Lake  Managua,  and  thence  by  canal  to  the 
port  of  Tamarinda  or  of  Realejo,  or  behind  the 
volcanic  range  of  the  Marabios,  through  the 
Estero  Real  into  the  bay  of  Fonseca.  These 
lines  from  Lake  Managua  have  never  been 
properly  surveyed,  but  none  of  them  are  be- 
lieved, by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, to  offer  any  insurmountable  engineering 
difficulties.  The  principal  objection  to  these 
is  the  great  length  to  which  they  would  pro- 
long the  line  of  transit,  expressed  in  the  sub- 
joined table,  as  compared  with  that  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Lajas  to  the  indentation  of 
Brito: 


KoatM  from  the  port  of 
San  Joan  to  the  Pad*. 


To  Brito 

u  Tamarinda . . 

*•  Bealejo 

"  Estero  Beal. 
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It  is  assumed,  throughout  this  table,  that  the 
river  Ban  Juan  cannot  be  made  navigable  for 
dhips,  and  that  a  lateral  canal  must  be  made  for 
its  entire  length.  The  length  of  the  river,  includ- 
ing its  windings,  is  nearly  120  m. ;  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  distance  in  a  right  line  between  the 
lake  and  the  Atlantic  does  not  exceed  90  m. — 
The  concession  for  constructing  a  canal  through 
Nicaragua  has  been  held  by  a  great  number 
of  individuals  and  companies ;  but  none  have 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
their  contracts,  which  have  consequently 
lapsed.  The  first  was  made  to  Messrs.  Barclay 
and  co.  of  London,  Sept.  18,  1824;  and  was 
followed  by  others  in  the  following  order:  to 
Aaron  H.  Palmer  of  New  York,  June  14, 1826; 
to  the  king  of  Holland,  July  24, 1880;  to  Pedro 
Rouchaud  of  Paris,  1888;  to  George  Holdship  of 
New  Orleans,  1889 ;  to  the  king  of  Belgium, 
1844 ;  to  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (then  a 
prisoner  at  Ham)  in  1846  ;  to  "William  Wheel- 
wright of  London,  Feb.  16,  1849  (not  ratified 
by  Nicaragua) ;  to  D.  T.  Brown  of  New  York, 
March  14, 1849  (not  ratified) ;  to  the  American 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  ship  canal  company,  Aug. 
27,  1849;  and  finally,  May  1,  1858,  to  Felix 
Belly  of  Paris.  No  practical  operations  were 
undertaken  by  any  of  the  concessionaries,  ex- 
cept the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ship  canal  com- 
pany, which  however  were  terminated  with  the 
survey  conducted  by  Col.  Childs.  For  the  pres- 
ent, the  entire  project  of  a  canal  through  Nic- 
aragua seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 

NICCOLINI,  Giovanni  Battista,  an  Italian 
poet,  born  in  Ban  Giuliano,  near  Pisa,  Dec.  81, 
1785.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Pisa, 
and  in  1807  was  made  librarian  and  professor 
of  history  and  mythology  in  the  academy  of 
fine  arts  in  Florence.  The  grand  duke  Ferdi- 
nand IH.  afterward  appointed  him  librarian  of 
the  palace,  but  he  soon  resigned  that  office  to 
resume  his  functions  at  the  academy.  His  first 
tragedy,  Polieaena,  was  written  in  1810  for  the 
prize  offered  by  the  Tuscan  academy.  He  pub- 
lished in  the  following  years  Ino  e  Temisto, 
Medea,  Edipo,  Matilda,  Nabuco,  and  Antonio 
FoscaHni,  which  were  received  with  great 
favor.  His  "  Lessons  on  Mythology,"  written 
in  his  early  life,  were  published  in  1855.  The 
publication  of  his  "  History  of  the  House  of 
Swabia"  has  been  long  delayed  on  account  of 
illness,  but  is  now  (1860)  said  to  be  in  progress. 
An  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  Flor- 
ence in  1847,  but  does  not  include  two  of  his 
most  celebrated  plays,  Arnoldo  da  Brescia  and 
Filvppo  Strosei. 
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NICE  (Ital.  iffiasa),  a  former  administrative 
division  of  Sardinia!  situated  between  lat.  48° 
87'  and  44°  19'  N.,  and  bounded  N.  and  E.  by 
Piedmont,  S.  E.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  W. 
and  S.  W.  by  the  French  departments  of  Bas- 
ses- Alpes  and  Var ;  area,  1,750  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1857,  256,608.  It  is  subdivided  into  the 
8  provinces  of  Nice  (pop.  125,220),  annexed  to 
France  in  I860.  Oneglia,and  San  Remo.  It  en- 
tirely surrounds  on  the  land  side  the  little  prin- 
cipality of  Monaco.  Geographically  it  belongs 
rather  to  France  than  to  Italy,  being  separated 
from  Piedmont  by  the  Maritime  Alps,  branch- 
es of  which  extending  toward  the  sea  give 
great  diversity  to  its  surface.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Var,  which  flows  S.  into  the  Med- 
iterranean. The  wild  boar  and  antelope  are 
found  in  the  forests,  and  game  is  plentiful. 
The  country,  under  proper  cultivation,  would 
be  fertile.  The  vine,  olive,  and  other  fruits 
flourish  on  the  sunny  plains  by  the  sea;  grain, 
potatoes,  and  beans  are  grown;  timber  is 
abundant  in  some  places;  and  the  uplands 
afford  good  pasturage.  Few  cattle,  however, 
are  kept,  the  plough  is  little  used,  and  the  soil 
is  not  manured.  Large  quantities  of  honey  are 
made,  and  there  are  some  simple  manufactures, 
such  .as  coarse  woollens  and  netting,  soap, 
bronze  and  iron  castings,  and  paper. — Nice,  a 
seaport  town  and  the  capital  of  the  preceding 
province,  is  built  on  a  narrow  plain  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Paglione,  08  m.  S.  W. 
from  Turin,  in  lat.  48°  42'  N.,  long.  7°  17'  E.; 
pop.  85,000.  The  port  is  small,  but  capable  of 
admitting  vessels  drawing  15  feet  of  water, 
and  is  protected  by  two  moles,  one  of  which 
is  surmounted  by  a  battery  and  a  lighthouse. 
The  oldest  part  of  the  town  lies  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  river,  where  the  sailors'  quarter  is  situ- 
ated. It  has  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  but 
from  its  centre  rises  a  hill  800  feet  high,  the 
summit  of  which,  formerly  occupied  by  a  cas- 
tle, is  now  laid  out  in  public  pleasure  grounds, 
whence  a  magnificent  prospect  can  be  enjoyed. 
Parts  of  the  old  town  have  moreover  been  con- 
siderably improved  of  late  years,  and,  as  well 
as  the  more  modern  portion  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Paglione,  present  a  gay  and  attrac- 
tive appearance.  The  W.  division  is  called  the 
"  quarter  of  the  marble  cross,"  from  a  monu- 
ment commemorative  of  the  reconciliation  of 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  in  1538  through  the 
intervention  of  Pope  Paul  IIL  It  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  English,  who  have  here  a  chapel 
and  two  cemeteries.  The  houses  are  neat  and 
encompassed  by  gardens;  and  there  are  two 
public  squares,  one  of  which  is  surrounded  by 
colonnades.  The  public  buildings  are  not  re- 
markable, the  chief  being  a  cathedral  of  the 
17th  century,  a  national  college  with  a  botani- 
cal garden  attached  to  it,  a  public  library,  a 
zoological  museum,  a  theatre,  baths,  hospitals, 
and  convents.  There  are  manufactories  of 
silk,  cotton,  paper,  oil,  tobacco,  perfumery, 
soap,  and  leather,  and  a  considerable  trade 


in  those  articles   and  in  wine  and  frmL — 
Nice  is  a  free  port,  and  there  are  steamers 
twice  a  week  to  and   from  Marseilles  and 
Genoa.    It  is  chiefly  noted  as  a  watering  place 
and  resort  for  English  invalids,  who  frequent 
it  in  such  numbers  that  they  have  produced 
a  complete  change  in  the  aspect  of  that  part 
of  the  town  which  they  inhabit.    As  many  as 
5,000  or  6,000  British  visitors  are  found  here 
in  the  winter,  beside  a  large  number  of  Eas- 
sians,  Poles,  French,  and  Germans.    The  tfi- 
mate  is  remarkably  mild  and  salubrious,  and 
the  suburbs,  which  lie  among  the  low  hills  a 
mile  or  two  inland,  are  said  to  be  particularly 
delightful.    In  the  month  of  February  there 
is  at  times  a  sharp  west  wind  called  the  Me, 
but  the  temperature  is  regular;  there  are  no 
sudden  changes,  and  the  atmosphere  is  clear 
and  pure.     The  mean  temperature  of  spring 
is  64°,  of  summer  74°,  of  autumn  55°,  and  of 
winter  50°.     The  extremes  are  84°  and  83°. 
The  language  of  Nice  is  a  dialect  of  the  Pro- 
vencal called  the  Nizzard,  which  may  be  heard 
in  its  greatest  purity  in  the  neighboring  rural 
districts.    In  the  town  French  is  generally 
spoken,  and  the  vernacular  is  much  corrupted 
— Nice  is  built  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Dgurian    town    of   Niona,  founded  by  tfce 
PhocKans  of  Marseilles;  and  even  after  both 
became  subject  to  the  Romans  it  continued  to 
be  dependent  for  municipal  purposes  upon  it* 
parent  city.    It  seems  never  to  have  been  a 
place  of  much  importance,  being  eclipsed  by 
the  neighboring  town  of  Oemenelium,  whose 
ruins  may  still  be  seen  at  Oimiez.      In  the 
12th  century  Nice  was  the  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent county,  and  in  1888  became  a  depend- 
ency of  the  house  of  Bavoy.    It  was  besieged 
by  the  Turks  in  1548,  and  taken  by  Oatinat  in 
1691,  and  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Louis  XIV.  in  1706.     Having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  in  1798.  it 
was  incorporated  with  the  department  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  but  was  restored  to  Sardinia  b 
1814.    By  the  treaty  between  Victor  Emanuel 
and  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.,  March  24,  I860, 
Savoy  and  Nice  were  ceded  to  France,  subject 
to  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  given 
by  ballot.    The  votes  were  taken  in  Nice  on 
April  15,  and  resulted  in  a  large  majority  in 
favor  of  annexation  to  France. 

NICE,  or  Nioaa.  (now  I*nik)y  an  ancient 
city  of  Bithynia  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the 
E.  shore  of  Lake  Ascania,  44  m.  8.  E.  from 
Byzantium  or  Constantinople.  It  was  colonized 
by  Bottiffians,  who  called  it  Ancore,  and  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Mysians  was  rebuilt  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  Antigomis, 
who  named  it  Antigonea.  Lysimaehus  chang- 
ed this  appellation  to  Nicasa  in  honor  of  he 
wife.  It  became  a  place  of  great  importance, 
and  disputed  with  Nioomedia  the  title  of  me- 
tropolis of  Bithynia.  Under  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors it  was  long  a  bulwark  against  the  Aral* 
and  Seljooks,  the  latter  of  whom  conquered  it 
in  1078, 19  years  after  which  it  was  taken  from 
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them  by  the  soldiers  of  the  first  crusade,  but  it 
was  restored  at  the  next  treaty  of  peace.    In 
1204,  Constantinople  having  become  the  seat 
of  a  Latin  empire,  Theodore  Lasoaris  founded 
an  empire  at  Niccoa,  comprehending  Bithynia, 
Hysia,  Ionia,  and  a  part  of  Lydia.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Ducas  Yataces  (1222-'54),  The- 
odore II.  (1254-'8),  John  Lasoaris  (1258-'9),  and 
Michael  Paheologus,  who  in  1261  transferred 
the  seat  of  power  to  Constantinople.    In  1880 
the  city  surrendered  to  Orchan,  and  was  incor- 
porated with  the  recently  founded  Ottoman 
empire. — Nice  is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical 
history  as  the  seat  of  a  general  council  of  the 
Christian  church,  which  was  called  together 
by  the  emperor  Constantino  in  order  to  settle 
the    Arian   controversy.    According   to   the 
Roman  Catholics  it  was  the  second,  and  ac- 
cording to  Protestants  the  first  of  the  general 
councils.    It  met  in  May  or  June,  825,  and 
closed  in  July  of  the  same  year.  It  was  attend- 
ed by  818  bishops,  but  it  is  not  known  who 
presided,  as  no  complete  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings has  been  preserved.    The  principal 
authorities  for  the  doings  of  the  council  are 
Athanasius,  who  accompanied  his  bishop  in 
the  capacity  of  archdeacon,  and  Eusebius,  bish- 
op of  CfBsarea.    Constantino  himself  was  pres- 
ent, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  assembly.    There  seem  to  have 
been  present  at  the  council  three  parties :  the 
adherents  of  Alius,  who  were  very  few  in 
number;  the  Homoousians,  his  most  direct 
opponents,  who  were  also  a  minority  of  the 
eastern  church ;  and  a  party  which  occupied  a 
middle  ground,  and   from  which   afterward 
sprang  the  Semi-Arians.    It  was  the  wish  of 
these  last  that  the  controversy  should  be  com- 
posed by  the  adoption  of  some  general  formula, 
which  would  still  leave  each  party  free  to  hold 
most  of  its  own  opinions.    The  Homoousians, 
however,  insisted  upon  an  unqualified  condem- 
nation of  Arius,  ana  a  declaration  of  the  belief 
of  the  church  in  an  identity  of  essence  between 
the  Bon  and  the  Father.    Their  views  finally 
prevailed,  and  the  result  was  the  adoption  of 
the  celebrated  formula  of  faith  which  com- 
pletely established  the  heterodoxy  of  the  Arian 
views.    This  creed,  however,  is  not  the  one 
which  is  now  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Anglican,  Episcopal,  and  Lutheran  churches 
under  the  name  of  Nicene,  though  the  latter 
embodies  all  its  articles.    The  Nicene  creed  is 
an  amplification  of  the  one  made  at  Nice, 
and  was  drawn  up  at  Constantinople  in  881. 
When  the  formula  was  adopted  at  Nice,  17 
bishops  at  first  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  majority,  but  all  of  them  af- 
terward assented  except  two.    Arius  was  ban- 
ished into  Hlyricum,  deposed  from  his  office, 
and  excommunicated.    According  to  the  Latin 
writers  the  council  passed  in  all  20  canons,  but 
the  oriental  Christians  extend  the  number  to  80. 
The  controversy  respecting  the  celebration  of 
Easter  was  terminated,  the  Novatian  dispute 
concerning  the  readmission  of  apostates  to  com- 


munion was  composed,  the  Meletian  schism 
was  censured,  and  certain  questions  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  were  settled.  The  bishops 
were  also  about  to  impose  celibacy  on  the 
clergy  by  an  express  law,  but  they  were  dis- 
suaded from  doing  so  by  Paphnutius,  who  was 
himself  living  in  that  state. — The  second  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  which  is  recognized  as  oecumenical 
only  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  is  the  8th,  or 
according  to  Protestants  the  7th  in  order  of 
time  of  the  church  councils,  having  been  held 
in  787.  It  assembled  under  the  authority  of 
Pope  Adrian  I.  by  the  desire  of  the  empress 
Irene,  and  sat  from  Sept.  24  to  Oct.  28.  The 
bishops  declared  the  veneration  of  images  and 
the  cross  to  be  agreeable  to  Sacred  Scripture 
and  reason  and  to  the  teachings  of  the  church, 
and  penalties  were  denounced  against  all  who 
should  maintain  the  opposite  doctrine. 

NICENE  CREED.    See  Nice. 

NIOfiRON,  Jean  Pierre,  a  French  author, 
born  in  Paris  in  1685,  died  in  1788.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  order  of  Barnabites  and  a 
relative  of  Jean  Francois  Niceron,  the  writer 
on  optics  and  friend  of  Descartes.  After  teach- 
ing Latin  and  rhetoric  for  some  time  in  pro- 
vincial colleges,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
preparation  of  his  Mhnoires  pour  servir  d  VMs- 
taire  des  hommes  illustres  de  la  rSpublique  den 
lettren,  met  tin  catalogue  rauonni  de  leun 
outrages  (48  vols.  12mo.,  Paris,  1727-45),  the 
last  4  volumes  of  which  were  published  by 
Pere  Oudin,  Michault,  and  the  abbe  Goujet. 
The  work  is  valuable  as  a  source  of  informa- 
tion, but  has  slight  literary  merit. 

NICHOL,  John  Pbtngle,  a  Scottish  astron- 
omer, born  in  Montrose  about  1804,  died  in 
Rothesay,  Sept.  19,  1859.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  bookseller,  and  at  the  age  of  16  taught  school 
at  Dun,  not  far  from  Montrose.  Subsequently 
he  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach,  but  his  taste  for  scientific  pursuits 
led  him  to  give  up  his  profession.  By  Lord 
Melbourne's  ministry  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  practical  astronomy  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  which  station  he  continued  to  hold 
until  his  death.  He  was  very  successful  as  a 
popular  lecturer  on  his  favorite  science,  in 
which  capacity  he  spent  sometime  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  He  wrote  "The  Architecture  of 
the  Heavens"  (8vo.,  1888);  "Contemplations 
on  the  Solar  System"  (8vo.,  1844);  "Thoughts 
on  some  Important  Points  relating  to  the  Sys- 
tem of  the  World"  (8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1846); 
"Exposition  and  History  of  the  Planet  Nep- 
tune" (8vo.,  1848);  "The  Stellar  Universe: 
Yiews  of  its  Arrangements,  Motions,  and  Evo- 
lutions" (12mo.,  1848);  "The  Planetary  Sys- 
tem, its  Order  and  Physical  Structure"  (8vo., 
London,  1851) ;  "  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Physical 
Sciences"  (8vc,  1857).  His  writings  are  clear 
and  frequently  eloquent. 

NICHOLAS.  I.  A  W.  co.  of  Ya.,  intersect- 
ed by  the  Qauley  river,  a  branch  of  the  Great 
Eanawha,  and  drained  by  Meadow  river  and 
Buffalo  creek;  area,  880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
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8,963,  of  w  horn  78  were  slaves.  It  has  a  moun- 
tainous surface  and  a  soil  not  generally  produc- 
tive. The  productions  in  1850  were  88,278 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  31,877  of  oats,  6,209  of 
wheat,  2,001  tons  of  hay,  2,670  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
18,649  of  wool,  and  41,976  of  butter.  There 
were  20  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  9 
churches,  and  189  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,- 
841,294,  being  an  increase  since  1850  of  69 
per  cent.  Capital,  Summerville.  II.  A  N.  E. 
co.  of  Ky.,  intersected  by  Licking  river  and 
drained  by  its  branches;  area  estimated  at 
800  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  in  1850,  10,861,  of  whom 
1,518  were  slaves.  It  has  a  diversified  sur- 
face, rugged  in  the  N.  and  undulating  in  the 
S.,  the  latter  portion  being  very  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  783,750  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  69,834  of  oats,  100,280  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco, 82,263  of  wool,  and  161  tons  of  hemp. 
There  were  19  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  3  tan- 
neries, 13  churches,  and  1,068  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  The  Blue  Lick  spring,  celebrat- 
ed for  its  mineral  waters,  is  in  this  county  on 
the  banks  of  Licking  river.  The  county  will 
be  traversed  by  the  Maysville  and  Lexington 
railroad,  now  constructing.  Capital,  Carlisle. 
NICHOLAS  I.  (Nioolai  Pavlovitoh),  em- 
peror of  Russia,  born  in  St.  Petersburg,  July  7, 
1796,  died  there,  March  2,  1855.  He  was  the 
3d  son  of  Paul  I.  by  his  second  wife,  a  daughter 
of  the  duke  Eugene  of  Wurtemberg,  and  was 
educated  under  the  direction  of  his  mother, 
who  was  a  virtuous,  thoughtful,  and  domestic 
German  woman.  Among  his  tutors  were  Count 
Lambsdorf,  MuraviefF,  Adelung,  and  the  politi- 
cal economist  Storch.  With  the  exception  of 
political  economy,  he  showed  comparatively 
little  interest  in  scientific  attainments,  but  was 
quick  in  mastering  foreign  languages.  He  grew 
up  during  the  time  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon, 
which  tended  to  increase  his  natural  taste  for 
military  life.  The  fondness  for  the  pomp  of  pa- 
rades, the  minute  attention  to  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  soldiers,  the  passion  for  witness- 
ing military  exercises  and  manoBuvering,  which 
marked  the  rest  of  his  life,  became  manifest  in 
his  early  youth;  and  from  the  peace  in  1815  to 
his  accession  in  1825  he  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  military  matters,  without  how- 
ever giving  evidence  of  any  real  strategetical 
capacity.  During  this  part  of  his  life  he  con- 
tracted a  passion  for  drumming,  and  considered 
himself  a  virtuoso  in  this  art,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  those  around  his  person.  Nicholas 
believed  likewise  that  he  had  a  great  capacity 
for  painting,  especially  battles,  but  never  ac- 
complished any  thing  respectable  in  that  de- 
partment. In  1816  he  visited  England  and 
other  foreign  countries  and  the  Russian  prov- 
inces. On  July  13, 1817,  he  married  Charlotte 
of  Prussia  (Alexandra  Feodorovna),  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Frederic  William  HI. ;  she  gave 
birth  on  April  17  (29  O.  6.),  1818,  to  the 
present  emperor  Alexander  II.  About  1821 
the  family  pact  was  secretly  agreed  upon, 


by  which  his  elder  brother  Constantine  re- 
nounced the  succession  in  his  favor.  Nicholas, 
however,  on  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  eld- 
est brother,  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  (Dec.  1, 
1825),  together  with  the  whole  nation,  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Constantine,  and  did 
not  assume  the  reins  of  power  until  the  latter, 
who  then  resided  at  Warsaw,  had  publicly  sig- 
nified his  determination  not  to  reign.      The 
accession  of  Nicholas  to  the  throne  became 
the  signal  of  a  formidable  insurrection,  in  the 
prompt  suppression  of  which  the  new  emperor 
showed  great  personal  courage  and  presence 
of  mind,  but  at  the  same  time  a  cold-blooded 
and  unrelenting  disposition.    Capital  punish- 
ment, which  had  been  abolished  by  the  em- 
press Elizabeth,  was  revived  by  Nicholas  for 
the  purpose  of  inflicting  it  upon  the  5  principal 
leaders  of  the  insurrection.    Four  were  pub- 
licly executed,  one  after  another,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg.   The  5th  and  last  in  order  was  the  poet 
BileyefF.    The  rope  broke,  and  he  fell  to  the 
ground  still  alive.    The  sight  of  his  agony  cre- 
ated such  a  degree  of  sympathy  in  the  assem- 
bled multitude,  that  the  governor-general  sent 
for  instruction  to  the  emperor.    The  command 
of  Nicholas  was :  "  Take  a  stronger  rope  and 
proceed  with  the  execution."  The  other  parties 
to  the  insurrection  were  banished  to  Siberia, 
some  for  life,  and  others  for  20  years  or  for 
shorter  periods ;  but  the  sentence  of  none  of 
them  was    ever  commuted.     The  insurgents 
declared  that  they  were  prompted  to  their  at 
tempt  by  the  desolate  condition  to  which  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  L  had  re- 
duced the  empire,  by  the  ferocious  disposition 
of  Constantine,  and' by  the  supposed  incapacity 
of  the  new  emperor.    Nicholas,  who  was  pres- 
ent during  the  examination  of  the  prisoners, 
hidden  behind  a  screen,  thus  received  a  whole- 
some lesson;  and  his  first  endeavor  was  to  la- 
bor for  the  moral  and  social  regeneration  of 
the  country.    The  brilliant  though  dearly  pur- 
chased victories  of  Paskewitch  and  Diebitsch 
over  Persia  and  Turkey  in  1828-,9  contributed 
to  add  prestige  to  his  government,  especially 
as  the  Turkish  war  also  saved  the  independ- 
ence of  struggling  Greece,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Danubian  principalities,  which  were  now 
reorganized  under  a  Russian  protectorate.   The 
revolution  of  1880-'31  in  Poland,  threatening 
at  first  to  complicate  the  foreign  relations  of 
Russia,  terminated  in  the  annihilation  of  Po- 
lish nationality,  and  the  absorption  of  that  coun- 
try in  the  empire  of  the  czar.    These  events, 
accomplished  in  rapid  succession,  surrounded 
Nicholas  with  a  halo  of  glory.    His  attempt  to 
develop  the  native  energies  of  the  Russian 
nation,  and  to  oppose  the  foreign  influences 
which  under  Catharine  II.  and  Alexander  I. 
had  hindered  the  progress  of  the  national  ge- 
nius, constituted  the  origin  of  the  so  called 
Russian  governmental  Panslavism ;  and  many 
strong  and  active  intellects,  attracted  by  the 
earnestness  of  his  patriotic  efforts,  rallied  at 
that  time  under  his  banner.    He  even  for  some 
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time  relaxed  the  rigor  of  the  censorship,  com- 
bated the  venality  of  public  men,  and  ordered 
tho  codification  of  the  laws.    Bnt  this  reforma- 
tory zeal  was  of  short  duration.    His  want  of 
discrimination  in  the  selection  of  his  ministers, 
the  adulations  of  courtiers  at  home  and  of 
despotic  sovereigns  abroad,  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  power,  caused  him  to  relapse  into  the 
most  rigid  absolutism ;  and  Russia  soon  present- 
ed again  the  spectacle  of  a  vast  empire  ruled 
by  the  iron  hand  of  a  single  man,  whose  power 
rested  upon  a  colossal  military  organization 
pervading  all  branches  of  the  administration, 
and  upon  the  blind  agency  of  servile  ministers. 
The  erection  of  the  citadel  of  Warsaw  and  nu- 
merous other  fortifications  served  to   keep 
down  Poland.    The  United  Greeks,  a  body  who 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  pope  while 
preserving  the  usages  of  the  Greek  church, 
were  compelled  to  join  the  orthodox  estab- 
lishment; the  Protestants  of  the  Baltio  prov- 
inces were  persecuted ;  and  the  Jews  were  sub- 
jected to  the  most  barbarous  treatment.    His 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  Europe  from  1880 
to   1840  was  not  very  conspicuous,  although 
he  more  and  more  menacingly  observed  tie 
growth  of  liberal  ideas.    He  indirectly  support- 
ed Don  Carlos  in  Spain,  but  considered  Dom 
Miguel  of  Portugal  as  a'usurper.    To  the  last 
he  opposed  the  introduction  of  constitutions 
in  Greece  and  Prussia.    After  the  crushing  of 
Poland  he  drew  closer  his  alliance  with  Austria 
and  Prussia.    With  England  he  endeavored  to 
remain  on  terms  of  good  will,  though  not  of 
close  amity;  but  he  was  opposed  to  the  July 
monarchy  in  France.    During    the   political 
complications  in  connection  with  the  conflict 
between  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  Mehemet  Ali  and 
the  sultan,  Nicholas  succeeded  in  securing  his 
predominance  in  the  East  by  a  speedy  inter- 
vention against  the  advance  of  Ibrahim  Pasha 
in  1833,  and  in  maintaining  peace  with  the 
western  powers  in  1840.    In  1844  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  subsequently  he 
visited  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  in  1846 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.    The  attempted  Polish 
rising  of  1846  was  suppressed  with  little  blood- 
shed within  the  limits  of  the  Russian  parts  of 
that  country.    He  abstained  from  interfering 
during  the  political  excitement  which  preceded 
and  followed  the  French  revolution  of  1848, 
except  in  the  Danubian  principalities,  until  his 
assistance    was   invoked  by  Fruncis   Joseph 
against  the  Hungarians,  whose  revolution  was 
crushed  by  the  aid  of  Russian  troops,  Gorgey 
surrendering  his  army  at  discretion  to  the  Rus- 
sian general  Rudiger,  acting  under  the  com- 
mand of  Paskewitch,  at  Vilagos,  Aug.  18,  1849. 
In  the  East  Nicholas  foDowed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  the  traditions  of  his  house  in 
his  wars  of  conquest  in  Persia,  the  Caucasus, 
and  Turkey.    The  war  against  the  Circassians 
and  other  Caucasian  tribes,  who  found  an 
©astern  Abd  el  Kader  in  Shamyl  Bey,  cost  num- 
berless troops  and  millions  of  money,  but  wao 
at  the  same  time  an  excellent  military  school 


for  the  empire.  Nicholas's  ambition  of  gaining 
preponderance  in  Turkey  was  constantly  per- 
ceptible during  his  reign,  and  led  in  1868,  on 
occasion  of  the  controversy  about  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem  and  the 
protectorate  over  the  Danubian  principalities, 
to  the  rupture  with  England  and  France,  which 
resulted  in  the  Crimean  war.  In  the  spring 
of  1858  he  had  an  interview  with  the  emperor 
of  Austria  at  Olmutz;  but  subsequently  dur- 
ing the  war  the  latter  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  allies  (Dec.  2,  1854),  occupied  the  Danu- 
bian principalities,  and  concentrated  a  large 
army  in  Galicia.  Nicholas  was  left  alone  to 
fight  the  combined  armies  of  France,  England, 
Sardinia,  and  Turkey.  The  repeated  defeats 
and  losses  of  his  formidable  armies  and  fleets 
produced  a  deep  effect  upon  his  powerful  consti- 
tution, and  hastened  his  death,  the  more  imme- 
diate cause  of  which  was  atrophy  of  the  lungs. 
For  some  time  previously  he  had  been  violently 
affected  with  influenza.  He  became  worse  by 
degrees  from  want  of  sleep  and  increased  cough ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his 
physicians  (Dr.  Mandt  and  Dr.  Karell),  he  con- 
tinued to  attend  to  his  usual  occupations,  and 
on  Feb.  22  inspected  some  troops  who  were 
about  to  march  mto  Lithuania.  In  the  evening 
he  was  present  at  the  prayers  for  the  first  week 
of  Lent,  but  complained  of  being  cold.  From 
that  evening  he  did  not  quit  his  little  working 
room.  On  Feb.  28  he  sent  for  his  adjutant, 
Col.  Tettenborn,  and  despatched  him  to  Sebas- 
topol.  During  the  whole  time  he  was  ill,  he 
lay  on  his  camp  bed,  consisting  of  a  casing  of 
Russian  leather  filled  with  hay,  a  bolster  of  the 
same  kind,  with  a  blanket  and  his  cloak  over 
him.  It  was  not  till  Feb.  28  that  his  state  was 
looked  on  as  decidedly  serious.  From  that 
time  he  became  rapidly  worse;  the  physicians 
apprehended  a  paralysis  of  the  lungs,  and  de- 
spaired of  his  recovery  on  the  evening  of  March 
1.  He  calmly  received  the  report  of  the  phy- 
sicians in  regard  to  his  critical  condition,  and 
took  the  last  sacraments  early  on  the  morning 
of  March  2.  He  then  took  leave  of  the  empress, 
their  children  and  grandchildren,  and  blessed 
each  one  of  them  with  a  firm  voice.  He  next 
sent  for  Counts  Orloff  and  Adlerberg  and  Prince 
Dolgoruki,  thanking  them  for  their  fidelity  and 
bidding  them  farewell.  Subsequently  he  took 
leave  of  the  servants  immediately  about  his 
person,  on  which  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
been  much  affected.  Last  of  all  Madame  Rohr- 
beck,  the  lady  in  waiting  of  the  empress,  was 
sent  for,  whom  he  begged  never  to  quit  her 
mistress.  While  his  father  confessor  was 
speaking  to  him,  he  took  the  empress's  hand 
and  put  it  into  the  priest's.  Alter  this  he  lost 
his  speech  for  a  while,  during  which  time  he 
was  engaged  in  prayer  and  crossed  himself  re- 
peatedly. He  subsequently  regained  his  voice 
and  spoke  from  time  to  time  up  to  his  decease, 
which  took  place  without  a  struggle  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  family  at  10  minutes  past 
noon.    Among  the  last  articulate  words  that 
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the  emperor  spoke  to  his  wife  were :  Dites  A 
Fritz  (the  empress's  brother,  King  Frederio 
William  IV.  of  Prussia)  de  tester  toujours  le  mime 
pour  la  Itussie,  et  de  ne  pas  oublier  les  paroles 
de  papa. — Nicholas  was  of  a  commanding  pres- 
ence, and  the  glance  of  his  large,  clear,  cold, 
blue-greenish  eyes  pierced  through  and  through. 
His  capacity  for  labor  and  endurance  was  im- 
mense. He  travelled  daj  and  night  to  inspect 
fortresses  and  review  troops,  and  he  worked  at 
times  14  or  16  hours  a  day.  His  temperance 
and  frugality  were  as  remarkable  as  his  indus- 
try ;  and  an  extra  glass  of  wine  at  dinner  ex- 
cited him  beyond  measure.  His  habits  were 
ostentatiously  simple  and  dramatically  soldier- 
like. He  demanded  that  outward  signs  of  awe 
should  encounter  him  wherever  he  went,  and 
to  create  a  prestige  was  the  constant  object 
of  his  anxiety,  whether  he  was  walking  the 
streets  of  his  own  capital  or  visiting  foreign 
countries.  The  church,  the  army,  and  the  se- 
cret police  were  the  great  engines  of  his  govern- 
ment. He  governed  the  holy  synod  by  the  me- 
dium of  an  aide-de-camp,  whom  he  appointed 
as  its  president.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
he  suppressed  liberal  studies  and  systematical- 
ly discouraged  all  liberal  literature,  while  the 
universities  of  the  empire,  maintained  with 
great  ostentation,  were  devoted  to  educating 
men  in  sciences  useful  in  war  or  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs.  He  desired  to  abolish 
serfdom,  but  had  neither  the  capacity  nor  the 
resolution  necessary  to  carry  out  the  meas- 
ure. Although  strenuously  opposed  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press  in  Russia,  he  is  said  to  have 
daily  perused  the  principal  newspapers  of  Eng- 
land and  the  continent,  and  to  have  been  very 
sensitive  to  their  strictures  upon  his  person  or 
policy.  Though  kind  to  his  attendants  and 
lavish  in  his  rewards  for  personal  services,  his 
disposition  was  cruel  and  tyrannical,  and 
throughout  his  life  he  never  learned  to  act  up 
to  the  Russian  proverb:  "Be  unyielding  in 
punishing ;  be  great  in  pardon."  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent husband  and  father ;  and  in  his  domestic 
virtues  as  well  as  in  his  religious  fulfilment  of 
his  promises,  he  imitated  the  example  of  his 
mother.  No  Muscovite  sovereign  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  inspiring  his  subjects  with  a  more 
fanatical  attachment  to  his  person ;  and  wher- 
ever the  lofty  stature  and  imperial  port  of  Nich- 
olas appeared,  he  was  hailed  as  a  demi-god 
rather  than  a  man.  His  pride  rose  with  his 
power,  and  at  times  he  seemed  possessed  with 
hallucinations  of  almost  superhuman  greatness. 
— Beside  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  Alexan- 
der II.,  his  children  are :  Maria  (born  1819), 
widow  of  the  duke  of  Leuchtenberg ;  Olga 
(1822),  wife  of  the  crown  prince  of  wurtem- 
berg ;  Constantino  (1827),  high  admiral;  Nicho- 
las (1831),  and  Michael  (1882).  The  widow  of 
Nicholas  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  1,  1860. 
NIOHOLAS,  Saint,  bishop  of  Myra,  born 
in  Panthera  in  Lycia,  died  Dec.  6,  826.  He  is 
one  -of  the  most  popular  saints  of  Catholic  Eu- 
rope, being  invoked  as  the  patron  of  sailors, 


travellers,  and  captives,  and  the  guardian  of 
unmarried  girls  and  of  children.  The  young  are 
universally  taught  to  revere  him,  and  the  pop- 
ular fiction  which  represents  him  as  the  bearer 
of  presents  to  children  on  Christinas  eve  is  weB 
known.    He  is  the  Santa  Clans  of  the  Dutch. 
He  takes  rank  in  the  Greek  church  immedi- 
ately after  the  great  fathers.    Justinian  dedi- 
cated a  church  to  him  in  Constantinople  about 
660 ;  he  has  been  reverenced  in  the  West  since 
the  10th  century,  and  became  one  of  the  favor- 
ite patron  saints  of  Italy  and  northern  Europe 
about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.    One 
of  the  most  characteristic  legends  of  him  is 
that  when  a  certain  nobleman  was  about  to 
prostitute  his  8  daughters  because  he  was  too 
poor  to  give  them  marriage  portions,  St.  Nich- 
olas threw  8  purses  in  at  his  window  by  night, 
and  thus  enabled  the  daughters  to  be  respect- 
ably married.     His   supposed   patronage  of 
children  may  be  traced  to  the  following  story. 
During  a  scarcity  of  food  he  was  once  enter- 
tained by  a  man  who  used  to  steal  children 
and  serve  up  their  limbs  to  be  eaten  by  hb 
guests.    But  when  the  dish  was  set  before  the 
saint  he  detected  the  fraud,  and  going  to  the 
tub  where  the  remains  of  the  children  were 
salted  down,  he  made  over  them  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  they  rose  up  whole  and  welL 

NICHOLS,  Iohabod,   D.D.,    an  American 
clergyman,  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  July  5, 
1784,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1859. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1803, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  theology  with 
the  Key.  Dr.  Barnard  of  Salem,  but  returned 
to  Cambridge  in  1805  as  tutor  in  mathematics, 
and  remained  in  that  office  for  4  years.    On 
Jan.  7,  1809,  he  was  ordained  as  associate  pas- 
tor with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Deane  of  the  first  Congre- 
gational church  in  Portland,  Me. ;  in  1814  he 
became  sole  pastor  by  the  death  of  his  senior, 
and  continued  so  till  1855,  when  he  received  a 
colleague.    After  this  event,  still  retaining  his 
pastorate,  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
pursued  his  favorite  studies  and  literary  labors, 
with  waning  health,  but  with  undiminished 
vigor  of  mind  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  till 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death.    He  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Bowdoin  college  in 
1821,  and  from  Harvard  college  in  1881.    He 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Bowdoin  college,  and  in  that  capacity  ren- 
dered large  and  efficient  aid  to  its  administra- 
tion by  his  wise  counsel  and  judicious  influ- 
ence.   He  was  early  elected  a  member,  and 
was  for  severaV  years  the  vice-president  of  the 
American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences.    Dr. 
Nichols  retained  through  life  his  strong  predi- 
lection for  mathematical  science,  and  was  con- 
versant with  the  successive  stages  of  progress  in 
that  and  the  cognate  departments  of  research. 
He  was  profoundly  versed  in  metaphysics  and 
ethics,  and  was  a  bold  and  independent  thinker. 
In  his  theological  views  he  was  a  Unitarian  of 
the  more  conservative  school.    In  1880  he  pub- 
lished a  work  on  natural  theology,  which  oon- 
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tains  many  views  and  illustrations 
his  own.  He  left  a  work  nearly  ready  for  the 
press,  entitled  "  Hours  with  the  Evangelists," 
which  embraces  an  argument  for  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  and  miracles,  directed  mainly 
against  the  Straussian  theory,  and  a  series  of 
critical  and  philosophical  comments  on  the 
principal  epochs  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  Of  this 
work  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1859  (8vo., 
Boston),  and  a  second  will  he  issued  in  the 
course  of  1861.  A  volume  entitled  "  Remem- 
bered Words  from  the  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  I. 
Nichols"  appeared  in  Boston  in  1860. 

NICHOLS,  Johx,  an  English  printer  and  au- 
thor, born  in  London  in  1745,  died  in  1826. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
learned  printer  William  Bowyer,  became  his 
partner  on  coming  of  age,  and  succeeded  to 
the  entire  business  on  his  death  in  1777.  His 
"  Biographical  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  Wil- 
liam Bowyer,  Printer,  F.8.A.,  and  of  many  of 
his  Learned  Friends'1  (4to.,  1782),  was  recast 
and  extended  to  9  vols.  8vo.  under  the  title  of 
"Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury" (1812-'15),  and  the  series  further  con- 
tinued by  himself  and  his  son,  John  Bowyer 
Nichols,  under  that  of  "  Illustrations  of  liter- 
ary History"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1817-,58).  He  also 
wrote  or  edited  many  works  on  English  anti- 
quities and  local  history,  and  was  from  1778 
till  his  death  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  in  which  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son.  There  is  a  memoir  of  him. 
by  Alexander  Chalmers,  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  u  Illustrations  of  Literary  History." — Johh 
Gough,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
London  about  1807,  is  likewise  noted  for  his  ac- 
quaintance with  antiquarian  and  topographical 
matters,  and  has  been  for  many  years  connect- 
ed as  editor  or  publisher  with  the  preparation 
of  a  great  number  of  works,  including  several 
for  the  Camden  society.  In  1849  he  published 
a  translation  of  Erasmus's  "  Pilgrimage  to  St. 
Mary  of  Walsingham,"  and  edited  in  1852  the 
"Literary  Remains  of  J.  8.  Hardy."  He  was 
for  many  years  a  manager  of  and  chief  contrib- 
utor to  the  biographical  department  of  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine."  Since  1856  he  has 
edited  for  that  periodical  the  "  Correspondence 
of  Sylvanus  Urban,"  which  abounds  in  inter- 
esting antiquarian  details  and  in  literary  anec- 
dotes and  gossip.  This  "  Correspondence"  still 
continues  (1860),  and  was  preceded  in  1856  by 
Mr.  Nichols's  "Autobiography  of  Sylvanus 
Urban,"  which  relates  the  early  history  and 
reminiscences  of  the  magazine. 

NICHOLSON,  Alfred  Osbsbk  Pope,  an 
American  journalist  and  senator,  born  in  Wil- 
liamson co.,  Tenn.,  Aug.  81,  1808.  In  1827  he 
was  graduated  at  the  university  of  North  Caro- 
lina, at  Chapel  Hill,  and  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine ;  but  he  abandoned  that  profession 
for  the  law,  and  obtained  license  to  practise  in 

1831.  In  1882  he  became  editor  ofthe4' Western 
Mercury,"  a  democratic  newspaper  published 

at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  which  he  conducted  for  8 


years.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Ten- 
nessee in  1888, 1885,  and  1837;  and  in  1889  he 
was  nominated  for  congress,  but  declined  the 
nomination.  He  served  as  candidate  for  presi- 
dential elector  in  1840,  on  the  democratic  ticket. 
In  Dec.  1840,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Polk 
a  U.  S.  senator,  to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Felix  Grundy,  and  served  for  two 
sessions,  one  of  which  was  the  extra  session  of 
1841.  In  1843  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate,  and  the  next  year  took  an  active  part 
in  the  presidential  canvass  in  favor  of  Mr.  Polk. 
In  Dec.  1844,  he  removed  from  Columbia  to 
Nashville,  and  took  charge  of  the  "  Nashville 
Union."  At  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in 
Oct.  1845,  he  was  nominated  for  U.  S.  senator, 
but  defeated.  In  1846  he  retired  from  the  edi- 
torship of  the  "  Union,"  and  was  president  of 
the  bank  of  Tennessee  from  1846  to  1848.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  southern  convention 
which  met  at  Nashville  in  1850,  and  delivered 
in  that  body  an  elaborate  speech  in  favor  of 
the  "  compromise  measures"  then  before  con- 
gress. In  1851  he  was  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  the  office  of  chancellor  for  the  middle 
district  of  Tennessee,  to  fill  a  vacancy.  This 
post  he  held  until  the  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  Oct.  1851,  when  he  refused  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  election.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
democratic  national  convention  of  1852,  and  a 
candidate  for  presidential  elector  for  the  state 
at  large  on  the  Pierce  and  King  ticket.  Upon 
the  accession  of  Gen.  Pierce  to  the  presidency, 
Mr.  Nicholson  was  offered  an  appointment  in 
the  cabinet,  but  declined  the  position,  and  was 
editor  of  the  "  Washington  Union"  during  Pres- 
ident Pierce's  administration.  In  Oct.  1857, 
he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  for  a  full 
term  commencing  March  4, 1859.  Though  Mr. 
Nicholson  has  from  his  youth  been  an  active 
politician,  he  was  a  regular  and  successful  prac- 
titioner at  the  bar  for  nearly  20  years. 

NICHOLSON,  James,  an  American  naval 
officer,  born  in  Maryland  in  1787,  died  in  New 
York,  Sept.  2,  1804.  His  first  appointment 
was  in  June,  1776,  to  the  command  of  the  Vir- 
ginia of  28  guns ;  and  in  Jan.  1777,  he  succeeded 
Commodore  Esek  Hopkins  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  navy,  and  held  that  position  until 
its  dissolution.  A  vigilant  blockade  of  the 
Chesapeake  prevented  the  Virginia  from  getting 
out  of  the  bay,  and  Capt.  Nicholson  and  his 
crew  joined  the  army,  and  were  present  at  the 
battle  of  Trenton.  Subsequently  in  attempting 
to  go  to  sea  the  Virginia  struck  upon  the  middle 
ground  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  lost 
her  rudder,  and  was  captured  by  a  very  supe- 
rior British  force,  Capt.  Nicholson  escaping 
with  part  of  his  crew.  An  inquiry  instituted 
by  congress  acquitted  him  of  all  blame.  He 
afterward  commanded  the  Trumbull  frigate 
of  78  guns,  in  which  ship  he  was  captured  in 
Aug.  1781,  off  the  Delaware,  by  the  British 
frigate  Iris,  82,  and  General  Monk,  18.  The 
Trumbull  made  a  most  gallant  resistance,  and 
did  not  surrender  until  she  was  completely  dis- 
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mantled  and  had  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Com.  Nicholson  was  not 
exchanged  until  near  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
did  not  serve  afloat  again.— Samuel,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  also  a  commodore  in  the 
navy  of  the  revolution,  served  in  command  of 
the  Deane,  82,  and  was  the  first  commander 
of  the  frigate  Constitution.  He  was  born  in 
Maryland,  and  died  in  1811  while  senior  officer 
of  the  navy. 

NICIAS.  I.  An  Athenian  general,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century 
B.  C.  He  was  several  times  associated  with 
Pericles  in  military  command,  gaining  a  repu- 
tation for  prudence  and  incorruptibility ;  and 
on  the  death  of  Pericles  he  was  chosen  by 
the  aristocracy  as  their  political  leader  in  op- 
position to  Cleon  and  the  democrats.  When 
Oleon  proposed  a  decree  punishing  the  in- 
habitants of  Mitylene  for  rebellion,  by  putting 
to  death  the  men  and  reducing  the  women 
and  children  to  slavery,  Nicias  and  his  party 
opposed  it  with  all  their  influence.  He  early 
gained  a  reputation  for  mildness,  liberality, 
and  piety  ;*but  his  timidity,  reserve,  and  su- 
perstition made  him  an  object  of  ridicule  to 
the  comic  poets  of  the  day.  He  sacrificed  every 
day,  associated  much  with  the  prophets,  and 
kept  a  soothsayer  in  his  own  house,  in  order 
that  he  might  know  the  will  of  the  gods  in  re- 
gard to  his  private  affairs.  In  war  he  was  dis- 
tinguished rather  for  prudence  than  genius, 
but  was  almost  always  successful.  He  con- 
quered the  island  of  Minoa  in  427  B.  C,  rav- 
aged the  island  of  Melos  and  the  Locrian  coast 
in  426,  gained  a  victory  over  the  Corinthians, 
(who  were  among  the  most  prominent  ene- 
mies of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war)  on 
their  own  territory  in  426,  and  in  conjunction 
with  two  colleagues  captured  the  island  of 
Cythera,  belonging  to  Lacedamon,  in  424.  But 
Nicias  was  naturally  inclined  to  peace,  and  on 
the  death  of  Cleon  negotiations  were  entered 
into  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
Spartans,  called  the  peace  of  Nicias.  A  de- 
fensive alliance  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
was  soon  after  proposed,  and  confirmed  on  the 
part  of  the  Spartans;  but  dissatisfaction  having 
arisen  because  Argos  had  been  induced  by 
Alcibiades,  who  was  now  beginning  to  take 
part  in  public  affairs,  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Athens,  it  required  all  the  energy  of  Nicias  to 
preserve  the  existing  treaties.  Nicias  and 
Alcibiades  were  now  open  rivals,  and  the 
demagogue  Hyperbolus  strove  to  procure  the 
banishment  of  one  or  the  other  of  them ;  but 
through  their  united  efforts  Hyperbolus  him- 
self was  ostracized.  In  416  the  Athenians, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Nicias,  resolved 
to  send  an  expedition  into  Sicily.  Nicias,  Al- 
cibiades, and  Lamaohus  were  appointed  to  the 
command ;  but  Alcibiades  was  soon  afterward 
recalled,  Lamachus  was  slain  before  Syracuse, 
and  Nicias  was  left  to  conduct  operations  alone. 
At  first  he  was  successful.  Syracuse  was  in 
hourly  danger  of  falling  into  his  hands,  when 


the  Spartan  commander  Gylippus  arrived  with 
succor  for  the  besieged.  Nicias  sent  home  for 
reinforcements  and  permission  to  resign.  The 
reinforcements  were  despatched  under  Demos- 
thenes and  Eurymedon,  but  the  second  request 
was  refused,  and  Nicias  continued  the  war,  bit 
with  constantly  failing  fortunes.  Yielding  to 
the  representations  of  his  colleagues,  he  was 
about  to  retreat  when  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
occurred,  and  was  interpreted  to  the  supersti- 
tious commander  as  an  injunction  from  the 
gods  to  remain  until  the  next  full  moon.  The 
delay  proved  fatal.  The  Syracusans  forced  the 
Athenians  to  a  general  naval  engagement,  de- 
stroyed their  fleet,  and  when  they  attempted 
to  escape  by  land  pursued  and  captured  them. 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  Athenians  refused  to  inscribe  the 
name  of  the  former  upon  the  monument 
which  they  raised  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  fell  in  Sicily.  II.  An  Athenian  painter, 
who  flourished  about  820  B.  C.  He  was 
famous  in  particular  as  a  painter  of  female 
figures  in  encaustic  He  assisted  Praxiteles  in 
coloring  his  statues.  He  was  the  first  painter 
who  used  burnt  ochre,  or  enamelled  his  pic- 
tures with  fire,  the  exact  method  of  which  is 
not  now  understood. 

NICK,  Old,  a  popular  name  of  the  deTfl. 
Though  butler  in  "  Hudibras"  derives  the  term 
from  the  name  of  Nicolo  Maochiavelli,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  being  in  use  before  his  time, 
and  of  its  coming  very  early  into  England  from 
the  north.  The  Icelandic  neck  or  water  spirit 
is  called  Nikur,  one  of  the  Eddaic  names  of 
Odin;  and  a  belief  in  similar  beings  is  common 
to  all  the  Scandinavian  races.  Burns  alludes 
to  this  name  under  the  form  of  "  Nickie-ben'1 
in  his  "  Address  to  the  De'il." 

NICKEL,  a  brilliant,  ductile,  and  malleable 
metal,  discovered  in  1751  by  Cronstedt.  It  is 
represented  by  the  symbol  Ni;  its  equivalent, 
as  determined  by  Sohneider  in  1859,*  is  29, 
and  its  specifio  gravity  when  forged  8.82.  It 
is  more  fusible  than  iron,  and  like  that  is  ren- 
dered still  more  so  by  combination  with  carbon. 
It  is  also  magnetic  at  temperatures  below 
630°.  Needles  for  the  compass  made  of  it  have 
this  advantage  over  those  of  steel,  that  they 
are  not  liable  to  rust.  Its  tenacity  is  greater 
than  that  of  iron.  The  useful  qualities  possess- 
ed by  this  metal  would  seem  to  adapt  it  for 
many  important  purposes  in  the  arts  if  it  were 
more  generally  known,  and  could  be  obtained 
in  large  quantities.  Nickel  and  cobalt  are  com- 
monly associated  together,  and  also  with  iron, 
both  in  their  ores  and  in  meteoric  iron.  The 
three  metals  present  several  remarkable  points 
of  resemblance,  and  suggest  a  relationship  that 
is  as  yet  very  imperfectly  understood.  The 
sources  of  supply  of  nickel  are  the  substance 
called  speiss,  an  arseniuret  of  nickel  obtained 

*  The  same  authority  makes  that  of  cobalt  90;  so  that 
the  equivalents  of  tho  two  metals,  and  that  of  Iron  f2S), 
form  a  regularly  ascending  scale,  beginning  with  the  last. 
That  of  manganese,  as  determined  by  Von  Hauer,  is  27.6. 
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in  the  manufacture  of  smalt  (see  Cobalt),  and 
the    native  arseniuret  of  nickel  called  Kup- 
femickel  (copper  nickel)  by  the  German  mi- 
ners, which  when  pure  contains  56  per  cent, 
of  arsenic  and  44  per  cent,  of  nickel.    One  or 
more  other  metals,  as  iron,  lead,  cobalt,  copper, 
and  antimony,  together  with  sulphur,  are  com- 
monly present  in  small  quantities.    Mines  pro- 
ducing nickel  are  worked  in  Saxony,  Thuringia, 
Hesse,  Styria,  Dauphine,  and  Sweden.    In  the 
United  States   its   ores  have  been  found  in 
Chatham,  Conn.,  and  are  worked  in  Lancaster 
co.,  Penn.,  where  from  the  reports  of  the  mine 
it  is  found  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities 
associated  with  copper,  and  also  occurring  in 
the  form  of  sulphuret  of  nickel.    It  is  this 
locality  which  furnishes  the  nickel  for  the  new 
American  cent,  of  which  12  parts  in  100  are 
nickel  and  88  parts  are  copper.    In  Bavaria  it 
has  also  been  applied  to  coinage.    In  the  min- 
eral cobalt  pyrites,  the  composition  of  which  is 
expressed  by  the  formula  CoS-f-CoaSa,  the  co- 
balt is  sometimes  replaced  in  part  by  nickel  or 
by  copper;  and  the  variety  of  this  species 
called  siegenite,  the  composition  of  which  may 
be  represented  by  the  formula  (Ni,Co,Fe)S 
+(Ni,Co,Fe)a  Si,  sometimes  contains  from  83 
to  more  than  42  per  cent,  of  nickel.    This  va- 
riety occurs  at  Mine  la  Motte,  Missouri,  and 
has  been  met  with  in  Carroll  co.,  Md.    Prof. 
Wurtz  of  Washington  reported  to  the  Amer- 
ican association  for  the  advancement  of  science 
in  1858  his  discovery  of  ores  of  a  similar  char- 
acter in  the  gold  region  of  North  Carolina; 
in  Gaston  and  Lincoln  cos.  they  are  especially 
abundant,  along  the  western  slope  of  Cross 
mountain,  where  the  fragments  present  the 
appearance  of  a  black  earthy  wad  or  gossan, 
and  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground.    (See 
"  American  Journal  of  Science,"  Jan.  1859.) — 
Nickel  is  chiefly  valued  as  an  ingredient  of  the 
alloy  German  silver,  the  best  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  nickel  8  parts,  zinc  8i,  and  copper  8. 
An  alloy  made  by  the  Chinese   and  some- 
times called  tutenag  contains,  with  the  quan- 
tities of  nickel  and  copper  just  given,  6£  parts 
of  zinc.     The   genuine  tutenag  is  however 
now  regarded  as  zinc.    The  paJefong  of  the 
East  Indies  is  also  a  nickeliferous  alloy.    In 
commerce  the  metal  is  generally  received  in 
the  form  of  grains  or  granulations.    Various 
methods  of  obtaining  the  metal  free  from  its 
associates  are  practised  with  the  speiss  and 
with  the  minerals.    These,  purely  chemical  in 
their  nature,  are  described  in  the  works  on 
chemistry  and  metallurgy. — Nickel  combines 
with  oxygen  to  form  a  protoxide  and  a  peroxide. 
The  former  is  a  powerful  base,  and  its  salts 
assume  green  colors  complementary  to  those 
of  the  corresponding  salts  of  cobalt. 

NICOBAR  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  islands  in 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  lying  S.  of  the  Andamans, 
between  lat.  6°  46'  and  9°  15'  N.,  and  long.  92° 
46'  and  94°  E. ;  pop.  about  8,000.  They  con- 
sist of  9  considerable  islands  and  several  small- 
er ones.     The  names  of  the  principal  arc : 


Great  and  Little  Nicobar,  KatchaU,  Nonoowry, 
Camorta,  Trinkut,  Terressa,  Bompocka,  Tillan- 
chong,  Chowry,  Batti-Malve,  and  Car-Nicobar. 
Great  Nicobar  is  about  80  m.  long  and  12  m. 
broad,  and  Little  Nicobar  or  Sambelong  14  m. 
long  and  12  m.  broad;  they  are  the  largest 
islands  of  the  group,  and  are  separated  by  a 
channel  6  m.  wide.  The  surface  of  all  the 
islands  is  generally  hilly  and  well  wooded.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  capable  of  producing  all  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  tropical  regions.  Am- 
bergris and  edible  birds'  nests  abound,  and  are 
the  chief  articles  of  exportation.  The  inhabi- 
tants, who  resemble  the  Malays,  are  a  lazy, 
cowardly,  and  perfidious  race,  and  have  fre- 
quently murdered  the  crews  of  ships  which 
have  touched  on  their  coasts.  The  Danes  have 
attempted  to  form  settlements  in  one  of  the 
Nicobars,  but  were  compelled  to  withdraw  by 
the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  and  in  1848 
abandoned  their  claim  to  sovereignty  over 
them.  The  British  flag  was  then  hoisted  by 
the  native  chiefs  of  Car-Nicobar,  but  the  East 
Indian  government  refused  in  any  manner  to 
recognize  their  proceedings. 

NICODEMUS,  a  Pharisee  and  member  of 
the  sanhedrim,  who,  impressed  by  the  miracles 
performed  by  Jesus,  came  to  him  by  night, 
and  held  with  him  the  discourse  related  in  the 
third  chapter  of  John.  Subsequently  he  de- 
fended Jesus  at  a  meeting  of  the  sanhedrim,  on 
the  ground  that  no  man  could  be  judged  until 
heard  in  his  own  defence  (John  vii.  60),  and 
also  assisted  Joseph  of  Arimathoea  in  laying 
out  the  dead  body  of  the  Saviour.  Tradi- 
tion states  that  afterward  Nicodemus  became 
openly  a  Christian,  was  baptized  by  Peter,  and 
in  consequence  was  deprived  of  his  office  and 
driven  from  Jerusalem ;  and  that  he  took  ref- 
uge until  his  death  in  the  country  house  of  his 
cousin  Gamaliel.  An  apocryphal  gospel  is  at- 
tributed to  him. 

NICOLA  DI  PISA.    SeePiaANo. 

NICOLAI,  Chbistoph  Fbiedbich,  a  German 
author  and  publisher,  born  in  Berlin,  March 
18,  1788,  died  Jan.  8,  1811.  His  father  was  a 
bookseller,  and  at  the  age  of  16  he  was  sent  to 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder  to  learn  the  same  occu- 
pation. During  his  apprenticeship  he  devoted 
his  leisure  to  study.  He  returned  to  Berlin  in 
1752,  and  in  1755  published  a  volume  of  "Let- 
ters" discussing  the  merits  of  the  two  literary 
sects  then  agitating  Germany.  This  work 
gained  him  the  intimacy  of  Leasing  and  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  with  whom  he  commenced  in 
1757  the  Bibliotheh  der  sehdnen  Wissenschqften, 
one  of  the  first  literary  periodicals  in  the 
German  language.  It  was  continued  till  1805, 
under  the  name  of  the  Neue  Bibliotheh  In 
conjunction  with  Leasing  he  established  in 
1759  the  Briefe,  die  neueste  Deutsche  Litera- 
tur  letreffend)  which  exerted  a  powerful  and 
wholesome  influence  on  the  development  of 
German  literature;  and  in  1765  he  projected 
the  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Bibliotheh,  which  he 
edited  until  it  reached  its  107th  volume.    In 
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the  latter  part  of  his  life  Nicolal  was,  in 
consequence  of  illness  and  depression  of  spir- 
its, subjected  to  a  singular  series  of  spectral 
illusions.  He  was  for  a  considerable  period 
haunted  by  phantoms  which  filled  the  apart- 
ment in  which  he  was,  presenting  crowds  of 
persons  who  moved  and  acted  before  him,  and 
even  spoke  to  him.  After  some  time,  and  by 
the  use  of  medicine,  these  apparitions  were 
at  length  dispelled.  Nicolai  had  observed 
them  calmly  and  carefully,  and  reported  to 
the  philosophical  society  of  Berlin  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  matter.  His  principal  works  are: 
Charakteristmhe  Anelsdoten  von  Friedrich  IT. 
(6  vols.,  Berlin,  1788-92) ;  Leben  undMeinung- 
en  des  Magisters  Sebaldus  Noihanker  (4th  ed., 
Berlin,  1799);  and  Beschreibung  einer  Eeise 
durch  Deutschland  und  die  Schweitz  (3d  ed.,  12 
vols.,  Berlin,  l788-'96).  McolaPe  Leben  und 
eonderbare  Meinungen,  by  Fichte,  was  edited 
by  A.  W.  von  Schlegel  (Tubingen,  1801) ;  and 
his  biography  and  literary  remains,  by  Gocking, 
were  published  at  Berlin  in  1820. 

NIOOLAITANS,  a  heretical  sect,  alluded  to 
in  Rev.  ii.  6, 15,  and  supposed  to  have  received 
their  name  from  Nicolas  of  Antioch,  one  of 
the  7  deacons  who  is  said  to  have  fallen  into 
practices  opposed  to  the  gospel  and  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  apostles.  According  to  Ire- 
n©us,  who  is  the  first  Christian  writer  that 
mentions  them,  they  held  fornication  and  the 
eating  of  meats  which  had  been  offered  to  idols 
to  be  not  sinful.  St.  Epiphanius  relates  that 
Nicolas  had  a  beautiful  wife  whom  he  aban- 
doned for  a  life  of  celibacy,  but  afterward,  un- 
able to  keep  his  resolution,  returned  to  her, 
and  justified  his  conduct  by  licentious  princi- 
ples, which  became  the  basis  of  the  Nicolaitan 
sect.  Eusebius  says  that  they  soon  became  ex- 
tinct, but  according  to  Tertullian  they  contin- 
ued to  exist  under  another  name,  and  their 
heresies  passed  into  the  sect  of  the  Cainites. 
It  is  suggested  by  Mosheim  that  the  church 
fathers  confounded  them  with  the  Gnostics,  and 
by  Neander  that  the  name  is  employed  in  the 
Apocalypse  in  a  purely  symbolical  sense,  and 
signifies  seducers  of  the  people. 

NICOLAS,  Sib  Nicholas  Habsis,  an  Eng- 
lish antiquary  and  historian,  born  at  East  Looe, 
in  Cornwall,  March  10,  1799,  died  near  Bou- 
logne, Aug.  3,  1848.  He  entered  the  navy  as 
midshipman  in  1808,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  in  1815.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  he  left  the  service,  and,  applying 
himself  to  the  study  of  law,  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1825 ;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
was  devoted  to  antiquarian  and  historical  lit- 
erature. He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  society  of  antiquaries,  but  his 
imprudence  and  fiery  temper  caused  him  to  be 
expelled  after  he  had  appeared  once  at  their 
meeting;  and  he  thereupon  began  a  series  of 
attacks  on  the  society,  which  for  a  time  occu- 
pied a  very  prominent  place  in  periodical  and 
pamphlet  literature.  In  1826  he  became  joint 
editor  of  the  "  Retrospective  Review."     He 


was  an  indefatigable  and  judicious  investigator, 
and  nearly  all  his  works  possess  great  historical 
value.   The  most  important  of  them  are :  "  Life 
of  Secretary  Davison"  (1828) ;  Nbtitia  Hitter** 
(1824),  which  was  remodelled,  under  the  titk 
of  "  Chronology  of  History"  (1885),  far  Lard- 
ner's  "  Cabinet  Oyclopsadia;"  "Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage  of  England"  (1826);  Testament*  Ye- 
tu$ta  (1826) ;  "  History  of  the  Battle  of  Agin- 
court"    (1827);    "Controversy   between    Ssr 
Richard  Scrope  and  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor"  (2 
vols.,  1832,  unfinished);  "History  of  the  Or- 
ders of  Knighthood  of  the  British  Empire"1 
Svols.  4to.,  1841-'2);  "Observations  on  the 
stitution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,"  in  vol 
xxxi.  of  Archaologia;  and  "History  of  the 
Royal  Navy"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1847,  unfinished  l 
He  prepared  for  Pickering's  Aldine  edition  of 
the  British  poets  the  lives  of  Chancer,  Sorrey, 
"Wyatt,    Collins,    Cowper,    Thomson,    Buna, 
and  Henry  Eirke  White,  and  edited  the  poems 
of  Davison,  the  "  Literary  Remains  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,"  the  "  Siege  of  Carlaveroek,"  the 
"  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VUL,"  s 
"Chronicle  of  London  from  1080  to  1483," 
"Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawe,  written  by  Her- 
self," <fec.    His  publication  of  the  "  Letters  sad 
Despatches  of  Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Nelson" 
(7  vols.  8vo.,  1844-'6)  threw  light  upon  points 
of  Nelson's  career  which  had  been  previously 
greatly  misunderstood.     At  the  time  of  hi 
death  he  was  engaged  in  editing  the  papers  of 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe.    He  was  created  knight  of 
the  Hanoverian  Guelphio  order  in  1831,  chan- 
cellor of  the  Ionian  order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George  in  1882,  and  grand  cross  of  the 
same  order  in  1840. 

NICOLE,  Pieebe,  a  French  moralist  and 
theologian,  born  in  Chartres  in  1626,  died  in 
1695.  He  was  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Paris  in  1644,  and  for  several  years  held  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Port  Royal  community,  to 
which  he  was  introduced  by  two  of  his  aunts, 
who  were  members  of  the  sisterhood.  He  was 
one  of  the  authors  of  their  school  books,  and 
assisted  in  their  controversy  with  the  Jesuits. 
According  to  the  abb6  Goujet,  he  had  a  share, 
either  by  advice  or  correction,  in  several  of  Fto- 
caPs  "Provincial  Letters,"  of  which  he  made  an 
elegant  Latin  translation  under  the  assnmed 
name  of  William  Mendrock  (Cologne,  1658X 
He  was  the  principal  author  of  the  great  work 
Perpetuite  de  la  fox  de  V&glise  Catholique  fat- 
chant  Vciicharutie,  published  under  the  name 
of  Arnauld.  He  shared  in  the  persecution? 
which  befell  the  Port  RoyaliBts ;  being  obliged 
to  leave  Paris  in  1677,  he  concealed  himself  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Chartres  and  Beauvais, 
and  in  1679  went  to  Brussels  and  thence  to 
Liege.  By  the  intervention  of  M.  de  Harlay, 
archbishop  of  Paris,  he  was  at  last  allowed  to 
return  to  France,  where  he  again  became  in- 
volved in  religious  controversies,  siding  with 
his  old  adversaries  the  Jesuits  against  the  Cal- 
vinists,  with  Bossuet  against  Fenelon,  and  with 
Mabillon  against  the  abbe  de  Ranee.    His  feme 
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rests  upon  his  JSnais  de  morale  et  instructions 
theologzques,  the  publication  of  which,  com- 
mencing in  1671,  continued  for  several  years, 
and  extended  to  25  vols.  12mo.  Nicole's  life 
was  written  by  Goujet  (12mo.,  1782),  and  an 
admirable  sketch  of  him  may  be  found  in  Ste. 
Benve's  Port-Royal.  Cerveau  published  the 
Esprit  de  Nicole  (12mo.,  Paris,  1766),  and  Mer- 
san  collected  his  Penates  (18mo.,  Paris,  1816). 
NICOLET,  a  central  co.  of  Canada  East,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and 
drained  l>y  the  Nioolet  and  Beoancour  rivers ; 
area,  487  sq.  m.;  pqp.  in  1851,  19,657.  The 
capital,  Iftcolet,  81  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Montreal, 
has  a  Roman  Catholic  college  with  about  180 
pupils. 

NIOOLL,  Robebt,  a  Scottish  poet,  born  in 
Tollybeltane,  Perthshire,  Jan.  7,  1814,  died 
near  Edinburgh,  Dec.  9, 1837.  He  received  no 
education  beyond  reading  and  writing,  and  his 
earliest  occupation  was  that  of  a  herd  boy. 
Afterward  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in 
Perth,  and  when  he  nad  served  his  time  there 
opened  a  circulating  library  in  Dundee.  In 
1885  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
which  passed  through  8  editions.  In  1886  he 
undertook  the  editorship  of  the  "  Leeds  Times," 
a  liberal  political  journal,  which  he  conducted 
with  energy  and  success  until  near  his  death. 

NICOLLET  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Minnesota,  bound- 
ed E.  by  the  Minnesota  river,  which  also  inter- 
sects it  from  the  S.  E..  to  the  N.  W. ;  area  esti- 
mated at  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,774.  Its 
surface  is  level,  and  contains  several  lakes,  of 
which  Swan  lake  is  the  largest  Capital,  St. 
Peter. 

NICOLLET,  J.  N.,  a  French  astronomer  and 
geological  explorer,  born  in  Savoy  about  1795, 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  11, 1843.    He 
was  early  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in 
astronomy  and  geography,  and  was  known  as 
the  pupil  and  friend  of  Laplace,  who  makes 
frequent  mention  of  him  in  his  Mecanique 
celeste.    He  came  to  the  United  States  about 
1838,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  scientific 
tour,   and  extending  the  knowledge  of  the 
physical  geography  of  North  America.    After 
exploring  the  southern  states,  he  was  attracted 
to  the  great  basin  embraced  by  the  sources  of 
the  Bed,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri  rivers,  the 
scientific  exploration  of  which  he  entered  upon 
forthwith.    In  1886  he  had  extended  his  ob- 
servations even  to  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.    By  astronomical  and  barometrical  ob- 
servations he  determined  the.  geographical  po- 
sition and  elevation  of  many  important  points. 
He  collected  many  interesting  details  respect- 
ing the  history  and  dialects  of  the  Indian 
nations,  and  of  the  productions  and  natural 
history  of  the  country.    Returning  to  the  east, 
he  was  engaged  by  the  war  department,  and 
instructed  by  Mr.  Poinsett  to  revisit  the  far 
West  and  prepare  a  general  report  and  map  for 
the  government.    Fremont  accompanied  him 
as  his  assistant.    In  1841  Nicollet  presented  to 
the  association  of  American  geologists  at  Phil- 


adelphia an  interesting  communication  upon 
the  geology  of  the  upper  Mississippi  region  and 
of  the  cretaceous  formation  of  the  upper  Mis- 
souri In  1848,  at  the  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion at  Albany,  he  presented  further  particulars 
respecting  the  cretaceous  formation,  and  ex- 
hibited the  beautiful  map  of  the  country  which 
he  had  completed  for  the  government,  and 
whioh  was  published  by  order  of  congress.  The 
completion  of  his  report  was  arrested  by  his* 
last  illness,  brought  on  by  years  of  exposure. 

NICOMEDES  I.,  king  of  Bithynia,  died 
about  250  B.  C.  He  succeeded  his  father  Zi- 
pcetes  in  278  B.  C,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  assassinate  two  of  his  younger  brothers. 
Another  brother,  Zipoetes,  who  rebelled  and 
took  possession  of  the  maritime  districts  of 
Bithynia,  he  defeated  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Gauls,  and  also  put  to  death.  The  remainder 
of  his  reign  was  devoted  to  useful  and  peaceful 
enterprises.  He  was  the  first  ruler  of  the  Thra- 
cian  dynasty  who  took  the  title  of  king.  He 
fixed  his  residence  near  the  ruined  Greek  city 
of  Astacus,  where  he  built  a  new  capital  and 
called  it  Nicomedia. — Nicomedes  IL,  surnamed 
Epifhanes,  king  of  Bithynia  from  149  to  91 
B.  C,  and  4th  in  descent  from  the  preceding. 
He  was  educated  at  Rome,  where  he  found  such 
favor  with  the  senate  that  his  father  Prusias 
IL,  dreading  his  ambition,  sent  orders  to  have 
him  assassinated.  Nicomedes,  discovering  the 
plot,  entered  Bithynia  in  arms,  and  being  sup- 
ported by  the  inhabitants  dethroned  his  father 
and  put  him  to  death.  He  made  an  alliance 
first  with  the  Romans,  whom  he  assisted  in 
their  war  with  Aristonicus  (181),  and  after- 
ward with  Mithridates,  and  having  seized  Paph- 
lagonia,  placed  it  under  the  government  of 
one  of  his  sons.  Foiled  by  Mithridates  in  an 
attempt  upon  the  Cappadocian  throne,  to  se- 
cure which  he  had  married  Laodice,  the  widow 
of  Ariarathes  VI.,  he  was  soon  afterward  de- 
prived of  Paphlagonia  also  by  tbe  Romans, 
and  is  said  to  have  died  of  disappointment. — 
Nicomedes  III.,  surnamed  Philopatob,  son 
and  successor  of  the  preceding,  and  the  last 
king  of  Bithynia,  died  in  75  or  the  early  part 
of  74  B.  0.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
Mithridates  incited  another  son,  Socrates,  to 
claim  the  crown,  and  Nicomedes  was  driven 
from  the  kingdom.  Restored  by  the  Romans 
the  next  year,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  allies 
to  make  war  upon  Mithridates,  who  deposed 
him  a  second  time  (88)  and  it  was  not  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  Mithridatic  war  (84), 
which  broke  out  in  consequence  of  this  action, 
that  he  was  restored  to  his  throne.  On  his 
death,  having  no  children,  he  bequeathed  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

NICOMEDIA,  the  capital  of  ancient  Bithy- 
nia, situated  on  the  Astacenian  gulf,  at  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  Propontis.  It  was  built  in  264 
B.  C.  by  Nicomedes  I.,  and  for  6  centuries  pros- 
pered, being  often,  under  the  Roman  empire, 
the  residence  of  the  emperors  while  engaged  in 
their  eastern  wars.    It  was  adorned  with  many 
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magnificent  buildings,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
exist,  but  is  especially  celebrated  as  having  been 
the  place  where  the  historian  Arrian  was  born, 
where  Hannibal  died,  and  Diocletian  abdicated. 
The  modern  name  is  Ismeed,  and  the  place  is 
still  of  some  little  importance. 

NIOOPOLI,  or  Nioopolis,  a  city  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube.80  m.  S.  W.  from  Bucharest,  and  280 
•m.  N.  W.  from  Constantinople;  pop.  about 
10,000.  It  consists  of  two  parts :  the  fortified 
or  Turkish  town,  which  is  perched  on  a  line 
of  limestone  cliffs,  overhanging  the  Danube; 
and  an  open  quarter  on  the  declivity  of  an 
adjoining  height,  inhabited  by  Bulgarians,  Wal- 
lachians,  and  Jews.  It  was  founded  by  Trajan 
about  A.  D.  106,  and  gives  title  to  a  Greek 
archbishop  and  a  Catholic  bishop.  The  sultan 
Bajazet  I.  defeated  King  Sigismund  of  Hungary 
under  the  walls  of  this  city  in  1896. 

NIOOPOLIS,  a  city  of  ancient  Greece,  in 
Epirus,  on  the  Ambracian  gulf,  built  by  Augus- 
tus, in  81  B.  0.,  to  commemorate  his  victory 
over  Antony  at  Actium.  It  was  peopled  from 
the  Epirotio  towns,  invested  with  the  privi- 
leges of  a  Roman  colony,  and  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  an  amphictyonic  city.  The  conqueror 
erected  a  temple  to  Neptune  and  Mars,  and  in- 
stituted a  quinquennial  festival  styled  Actio,. 
Under  his  successors  this  city  became  the  cap- 
ital of  Epirus,  but  in  the  middle  ages  it  sank 
into  obscurity  and  disappeared. 

NICOSIA,  Leuoosia,  or  Lefkosia,  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
situated  in  the  N.  part  of  the  island,  9  m. 
from  the  sea;  pop.  about  18,000,  two  thirds  of 
whom  are  Turks.  It  is  about  8  miles  in  circuit, 
and  surrounded  by  strong  walls  with  8  gates, 
but  its  fortifications  are  all  commanded  by 
neighboring  heights.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Greek  quarter,  the  town  is  generally  ill 
built  with  narrow  unpaved  streets  and  hut- 
like houses.  There  are  some  imposing  build- 
ings however,  among  whioh  are  the  mosque  of 
St.  Sophia,  formerly  a  Christian  church,  the 
church  of  St.  Catharine,  the  Armenian  church, 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  now  used  as  a  grain 
depot,  the  seraglio,  or  governor's  palace,  erect- 
ed as  a  royal  residence  while  the  island  was 
held  by  the  Christians,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Greek  archbishop.  There  are  manufactures  of 
Turkey  leather,  carpets,  and  silk,  and  British 
calicoes  are  printed  for  exportation.  The  Cy- 
prus wines  are  produced  on  the  neighboring 
hills. — Nicosia  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the 
Great  was  9  m.  in  circuit,  and  before  Cyprus 
came  into  the  possession  of  Venice  had  800 
churches.  It  was  taken  from  the  Venetians 
by  the  Turks  in  1570,  when  20,000  of  its  inhabi- 
tants perished. 

NIOOT,  Jean,  a  Frenoh  diplomatist,  born  in 
1530,  died  in  Paris  in  1600.  Being  sent  by 
Francis  II.  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal, he  there  procured  some  seeds  of  a  tobac- 
co plant  from  a  Flemish  merchant,  who  had 
obtained  them  from  Florida.    These  he  brought 


into  France,  and  in  honor  of  him  the  botanical 
name  Nteotiana  was  given  to  tobacco. 

NIOOTIA,  or  Nicotine,  a  volatile  alkaloid, 
the  active  principle  in  tobacco,  obtained  by 
distillation  of  the  infusion  of  the  plant,  an  acid 
being  placed  in  the  receiver  to  fix  the  alkaloid. 
By  the  use  of  a  stronger  alkali  it  is  afterward 
liberated  and  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  clear 
oily  fluid  of  specific  gravity  1 .048.  It  possesses 
an  exceedingly  acrid  burning  taste,  even  when 
largely  diluted,  and  an  odor  like  that  of  tobac- 
co, which  becomes  very  strong  when  ammonia 
is  present.  Its  vapor  is  .exceedingly  powerful 
ana  irritant  to  the  nostrils,  that  arising  from  a 
single  drop  being  sufficient  to  render  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  a  room  insupportable.  Nicotia 
decomposes  at  482°,  and  also  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and 
forms  crystallizable  salts  with  the  acids.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  known,  a  drop 
of  the  concentrated  solution  being  sufficient 
to  kill  a  dog,  and  its  vapor  destroying  birds. 
Tannin  combines  with  it  to  form  a  compound 
of  little  solubility,  and  it  may  therefore  serve 
as  an  antidote  to  the  poison.  Nicotia  protects 
the  animal  tissues  from  decomposition;  and 
Orfila  has  found  it  several  months  after  death 
in  bodies  of  animals  destroyed  by  it.  A  trans- 
lation of  an  interesting  memoir  upon  its  proper- 
ties by  Orfila  may  be  found  in  the  "  New  York 
Journal  of  Medicine,"  N.  S.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  112. 
219,  and  869.  The  proportion  of  the  alkaloid 
obtained  by  this  chemist  from  Havana  tobacco 
was  2  per  cent.,  from  that  of  Maryland  2.3, 
and  from  that  of  Virginia  6.9. 

NIOOYA,  Gulf  op,  a  bay  of  Costa  Rica  on 
the  Pacific  ocean.  The  opening  from  the  sea, 
between  Gape  Blanco  on  the  W.  and  Point 
Herradura  on  the  E.,  is  80  m.  wide ;  and  the 
gulf  extends  northward  about  56  m.,  forming 
on  the  W.  a  small  peninsula  of  the  same  name. 
It  contains  numerous  islands,  of  which  the 
principal  are  St.  Lucar,  Ohira,  Alcatraz,  Ye- 
nado,  and  Bejuoo.  Oosta  Rica  has  3  ports  on 
this  bay,  viz.,  Herradura,  Caldera,  and  Punta 
Arenas,  of  which  the  last  named  is  the  only  one 
now  in  use.  The  W.  shore  of  the  gulf  is  almost 
uninhabited,  and  both  shores  are  low  and  insa- 
lubrious. A  number  of  considerable  streams 
fall  into  this  gulf,  of  which  the  Tempisqne  and 
Rio  Grande  are  the  principal 

NIEBUHR,  Bartholb  Georg,  a  German  his- 
torian, son  of  Karsten  Niebuhr,  born  in  Copen- 
hagen, Aug.  27, 1776,  died  in  Bonn,  Jan.  2, 1831. 
He  was  two  years  old  when  his  father  removed 
to  Meldorf  in  Holstein,  where  he  passed  his 
boyhood  till  1792,  living  in  retirement,  adopting 
studious  habits,  and  having  few  playmates  or 
amusements.  He  learned  in  the  nursery  both 
the  German  and  Danish  languages ;  was  instruct- 
ed by  his  father  in  geography,  history,  and  the 
English  and  Latin  languages ;  derived  advantage 
from  the  conversation  and  library  of  Bojes, 
landvogt  of  the  district ;  was  remarkable  for  his 
capacity  and  proficiency,  and  on  entering  the 
gymnasium  of  Meldorf  in  1789  was  advanced 
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At  onoe  to  the  first  class.  He  was  private  pupil 
of  the  head  master,  Br.  Jager^was  for  8  months 
in  a  commercial  institute  at  Hamburg  in  1792, 
and  in  1794  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Kiel,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  he- 
came  intimately  acquainted  with  Mme.  Hensler, 
whose  sister  Amalia  Behrens  was  his  first  wife, 
with  the  counts  Stolberg,  and  with  Voss,  Ja- 
cobi,  and  Schlosser.  In  1796  he  became  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Schimmelmann,  the  Danish 
minister  of  finance,  was  soon  after  appointed 
secretary  to  the  royal  library  by  Count 
Bernstorff,  and  in  1798  sailed  to  England,  and 
resided  chiefly  in  London  and  Edinburgh  for 
more  than  a  year.  Having  received  two  small 
appointments  from  the  government  at  Copen- 
hagen, he  married,  and  resided  in  that  capital 
till  1806,  directing  his  studies  chiefly  toward 
classical  antiquity,  and  establishing  his  reputa- 
tion both  as  a  scholar  and  an  administrative 
officer.  In  1806  he  removed  to  Berlin,  having 
received  from  the  Prussian  government  an  ap- 
pointment as  joint  director  of  the  bank,  but 
was  soon  obliged  to  flee  with  the  other  officials 
after  the  battle  of  Jena.  He  passed  through 
Dantzic,  Konigsberg,  and  Meniel,  was  intrust- 
ed by  Hardenberg  with  the  financial  depart- 
ment of  the  commissariat,  and  accompanied 
the  army  till  the  battle  of  Friedland.  After 
the  dismissal  of  Hardenberg  (1807)  he  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  commission  to  conduct  the  gov- 
ernment provisionally,  and  suggested  fiscal  re- 
forms which  were  accepted  by  Stein  after  the 
formation  of  a  new  administration.  He  resided 
one  year  in  Amsterdam,  making  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  loan,  and  on  his  return  to 
Berlin  in  1809  was  nominated  privy  councillor, 
and  was  made  the  head  of  the  department  for 
the  management  of  the  national  debt  and  the 
supervision  of  the  banks.  The  opposition  made 
by  the  ministry  to  his  financial  plans  oaused 
him  to  demand  his  dismissal,  and  both  Harden- 
berg and  Stein  attributed  his  oonduct  to  an  un- 
due waywardness  and  impatience  of  disposi- 
tion. His  own  letters  prove  that  while  the 
important  offices  to  which  he  had  been  raised 
had  given  him  an  extravagant  estimate  of  his 
financial  abilities,  he  was  nevertheless  chiefly 
desirous  to  return  to  the  literary  studies  from 
which  he  had  been  withheld  by  publio  duties. 
Appointed  historiographer  to  the  king,  he  de- 
livered lectures  on  ancient  Roman  history  in 
the  university  of  Berlin  in  1810  and  1811, 
which  were  immediately  published,  and  con- 
tained the  germs  of  his  later  doctrines.  He  was 
also  associated  with  Spalding,  Buttmann,  An- 
cillon,  Schleiermacher,  Savigny,  and  a  few  oth- 
ers, in  a  philological  society.  His  studies  and 
lectures  were  interrupted  by  the  events  of  the 
war  of  liberation  in  1818-14,  by  writing  sev- 
eral political  tracts,  and  by  the  subsequent  ill- 
ness and  death  of  his  wife;  and  in  1816  he 
sought  change  of  scene,  and  went  as  Prussian 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Borne.  On  his  way 
he  discovered  at  Verona  the  palimpsest  MS.  of 
the  "Institutes"  of  Gains.  In  Borne  he  was 
vol.  xii. — 23 


ohiefly  occupied  with  studies  concerning  its  an- 
cient history,  but  was  at  first  disappointed  by 
the  degeneracy  of  the  people  and  the  meagre- 
ness  or  its  monuments,  and  was  harassed  by  the 
limitations  in  the  use  of  the  public  libraries.  He 
did  not  receive  his  final  instructions  as  ambas- 
sador till  he  had  been  at  his  post  4  years,  and 
the  negotiations  with  the  papal  court  were 
completed  by  Hardenberg  in  person  in  1821. 
But  the  services  of  Niebuhr  in  the  entire  ax-  * 
rangement  of  the  preliminaries  were  acknowl- 
edged by  the  court,  and  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  king  of  Prussia  with  the  order  of  the  red 
eagle,  and  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  with  the 
Leopold  order  of  knighthood.  In  1821  Bunsen 
became  secretary  of  the  legation,  and  Niebuhr 
was  engaged  in  planning  the  work  on  Roman 
topography,  which  he  subsequently  aided  Bun- 
sen,  Platner,  and  others  in  preparing.  In  1822 
he  asked  for  and  obtained  a  temporary  release 
from  his  duties,  which  was  afterward  made 
final,  and  resided  ohiefly  In  Berlin  and  Bonn  till 
in  1824  he  became  adjunct  professor  of  ancient 
history  in  the  university  recently  established 
in  the  latter  city.  In  1824  he  lectured  on  the 
history  of  Greece  after  the  battle  of  Charonea, 
on  Roman  antiquities  in  1825,  on  ancient  his- 
tory in  general  in  1826,  on  ancient  geography 
and  ethnology  in  1827,  on  imperial  Rome  in 
1828  and  1829,  and  on  Roman  history  in  1880. 
He  instituted  in  1827  the  Eheinuche*  Museum, 
consisting  of  short  philological  essays  by  em- 
inent scholars;  superintended  the  republi- 
cation of  the  Corpw  Scriptorum  Eutaria  By- 
tantina,  to  which  he  furnished  an  edition  of 
Agathias;  and  was  especially  occupied  with 
revising  and  correcting  his  great  work  on  the 
history  of  Rome,  the  first  volume  of  the  new 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1827.  "  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  discovery 
of  no  ancient  historian  could  have  taught  the 
world  so  much  as  my  work;  and  that  all  that 
may  hereafter  come  to  light  from  ancient  and 
unoorrupted  sources  will  only  tend  to  confirm 
or  develop  the  principles  I  have  advanced.'9 
The  work  attracted  general  attention,  and  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  the  investigation  of  classical 
antiquity.  In  the  winter  of  1829-'80  his  house 
was  burned,  and  with  it  nearly  all  the  MSB.  of 
his  second  volume,  which,  however,  he  was 
able  to  prepare  again  for  the  press  within  a 
year.  During  his  residence  at  Bonn  he  was 
systematically  and  happily  occupied,  and, 
though  interested  in  publio  events,  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  what  he  regarded  as  the 
great  labor  of  his  life.  The  French  revolution 
of  July,  1880,  oaused  him  the  deepest  anxiety, 
and  he  foreboded  the  worst  consequences  from 
the  revival  of  popular  sovereignty.  A  cold 
which  he  caught  on  one  of  his  frequent  visits 
to  the  news  rooms  resulted  in  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  which  terminated  fatally  after 
a  week's  illness.  Niebuhr  was  personally  re- 
markable for  amiability,  earnestness,  and  integ- 
rity, combined  with  a  wayward,  impatient,  and 
impracticable  temper.    He  cherished  the  hab- 
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its  of  a  retired  and  unassuming  scholar  after 
having  received  distinguished  honors  for  pub- 
lio  services,  and  while  recognized  as  the  first 
philologian  of  Europe.  He  had  married  a  sec- 
ond time  before  his  visit  to  Borne,  where  his 
son  Marcus  was  born,  whom  he  educated  with 
peculiar  care,  and  with  the  determination  to 
make  him  "  believe  in  the  letter  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments."  "  I  shall  nurture  in  him," 
he  said,  "  from  his  infancy  a  firm  faith  in  all  I 
have  lost  or  feel  uncertain  about."  This  son 
attained  to  high  office  in  the  Prussian  civil  ser- 
vice, was  an  enemy  of  liberal  ideas,  and  died 
Sept.  1, 1860. — The  principal  monument  of  the 
genius  of  Niebuhr  is  his  Romische  Oeschichte 
(2d.  ed.  1827-42 ;  translated  into  English  by 
J.  0.  Hare  and  Oonnop  Thirlwall),  which  has 
been  called  the  most  original  historical  work 
of  the  present  age.  It  was  a  reconstruction 
of  Roman -history,  a  development  of  histori- 
cal materials  from  the  early  myths  and  le- 
gends. Its  aim  to  reproduce  the  fabric  of  his- 
tory from  scattered  fragments,  to  extract  truth 
and  certainty  out  of  traditional  narratives, 
together  with  the  erudition,  sagacity,  and  power 
of  imagination  which  it  displayed,  excited  the 
enthusiasm  of  intelligent  readers.  He  some- 
times gave  the  name  of  divination  to  the  com- 
binations by  which  he  reached  the  basis  of  his- 
torical truth.  In  England  his  theories  were 
generally  accepted  by  scholars,  and  Dr.  Arnold 
professed  never  to  venture  to  differ  from  him 
except  when  he  manifestly  had  evidence  that 
had  not  occurred  to  him.  Maoaulay  also  fa- 
vored his  theory  of  the  presumed  derivation 
of  early  Roman  history  from  national  ballads, 
which  has  since  been  generally  abandoned  in 
Germany,  and  which  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis 
has  proved  to  rest  on  insufficient  positive  evi- 
dence. Another  view  which  he  brought  into 
prominence  was  that  the  patricians  and  plebe- 
ians were  respectively  a  conquering  and  a  con- 
quered race,  with  different  languages,  feelings, 
and  habits,  yet  gradually  coalescing  into  a  sin- 
gle body  politic.  Three  series  of  his  lectures 
have  been  published  since  his  death  in  both 
German  and  English,  respectively  on  Roman 
history,  on  ancient  ethnography  and  geography, 
and  on  ancient  history.  They  were  edited  by 
his  son  Marcus  and  Dr.  Ischer,  and  have  been 
translated  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz  (8  vols.  8vo.). 
His  opinion  that  the  mediaeval  municipal  insti- 
tutions of  Italy  were  derived  from  the  Romans, 
and  not  from  the  northern  invaders,  has  been  ' 
generally  rejected.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  did 
nothing  to  elucidate  the  monetary  system  of 
the  Romans.  His  principal  minor  writings  were 
collected  in  his  Kleins  hiatorUche  und  philolo- 
guche  Schriften  (2  vols.,  Bonn,  1828-'43),  and 
his  Naehgelauene  Schriften  nicM  philologischen 
Inhalto  (Hamburg,  1842).  In  1888  appeared 
his  Lebenmaehrichten  (2  vols.,  Hamburg),  con- 
sisting largely  of  his  correspondence,  abridged 
and  translated  into  English  by  Miss  Winkworth, 
with  important  additions  by  Bunsen,  Brandis, 
and  others  (3  vols.,  London,  1852). 


NIEBUHR,  Eabstbn,  a  German  traveller, 
born  in  Ludingwort,  Lauenburg,  March   17, 
1788,  died  in  Meldorf,  Holstein,  April  26, 1815. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  small  landed  proprietor, 
and  both  his  parents  died  when  he  was  very 
young,  leaving  him  poor,  though  not  destitute. 
Having  chosen  the  profession  of  land  surveyor, 
he  went  to  Hamburg,  where  he  studied  for  two 
years,  and  then  spent  a  year  at  Gottingen, 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics. 
About  this  time  Count  Bernstorff,  the  miniate 
of  Frederic  V.  of  Denmark,  undertook  to  carry 
out  the  suggestion  of  Michaelis  to  send  a  scien- 
tific expedition  to  the  East,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  Old  Testament  geography  and  nat- 
ural history,  and  Prof.  Kastner  of  Gottingen 
recommended  Niebuhr  as  mathematician.    He 
spent  two  years  in  preparation,  practising  as- 
tronomical observations,  and  studying  Arabic 
under  Michaelis.  He  refused  the  tide  of  profes- 
sor, thinking  his  qualifications  undeserving  thst 
distinction,  but  accompanied  the  expedition  as 
mathematician  and  treasurer,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  of  engineers.    The  expedition  sailed 
in  Jan.  1761,  and  after  touching  at  Constanti- 
nople proceeded  to  Alexandria,  and  ascended 
the  Kile,  reaching  Cairo  Nov.  10.     After  mak- 
ing an  examination  of  the  pyramids  and  other 
antiquities  of  lower  Egypt,  they  went  with  a 
caravan  to  Suez,  whence  Niebuhr  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  Mount  Sinai.    In  Oct.  1762,  they 
took  ship  from  Suez  to  Loheia,  and  thence 
travelled  by  land  to  Mocha,  where  Von.  Haven, 
the  philologist,  died  in  May,  1763 ;   and  on 
their  journey  to  Sana,  the  capital  of  Yemen, 
they  lost  the  naturalist  Forskal.     They  were 
well  received  at  Sana,  but  dreading  the  cli- 
mate they  resolved  to  abandon  further  explo- 
ration of  Yemen,  and  returned  to  Mocha,  where 
the  whole  party  were  taken  sick  while  waiting 
for  a  ship  to  convey  them  to  India.     They  at 
length  obtained  passage  in  a  Scotch  ship  to 
Bombay.    Baurenfeind,  the  draughtsman,  died 
on  the  voyage,  and  Cramer,  the  physician,  the 
last  of  Niebuhr's  companions,  expired  soon 
after  their  arrival    Niebuhr  himself  was  only 
saved  by  his  prudence  and  care  of  his  diet    He 
remained  14  months  in  Bombay  arranging  his 
journal,  and  then  turned  homeward,  visiting 
Muscat,  Bushire,  Shiraz,  and  the  ruins  of  Per- 
sepolis,  ascending  the  river  Euphrates  to  the 
ruins  of  Babylon,  and  thence  going  to  Bagdad 
and  to  Mosul,  where  he  joined  a  caravan  going 
to  Aleppo.    Having  received  permission  from 
the  Danish  government  to  prolong  his  travels, 
he  passed  over  to  Cyprus,  and  returning  made 
a  tour  in  Palestine,  went  with  a  caravan  across 
Mt.  Taurus  to  Brpussa  in  Asia  Minor,  arrived 
at  Constantinople  in  Feb.  1767,  and  finally 
reached  Copenhagen  in  November  of  the  same 
year.    The  whole  expense  of  the  expedition, 
through  his  prudent  management,  was  only 
$20,000.    He  was  received  in  Denmark  with 
marked  honor.    He  published  the  first  fruits 
of  the  expedition  in  German  under  the  title 
of  "  Description   of  Arabia9'   (Copenhagen, 
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1772),  the  government  defraying  the  expense 
of  the  illustrations.  In  l774-'8  he  continued 
his  narrative  by  publishing  his  "  Travels  in 
Arabia  and  the  Neighboring  Countries"  (2 
vols.,  Copenhagen).  The  8d  volume  was  not 
published  till  alter  his  death  in  1837 ;  it  bore 
the  same  title  as  the  preceding,  and  con- 
tained an  account  of  his  homeward  journey, 
through  Aleppo,  Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  and  Con- 
stantinople, with  brief  notices  of  Bulgaria, 
Wallachia,  Poland,  and  Germany.  He  con- 
tributed to  a  German  periodical  a  paper  on  the 
"  Interior  of  Africa,"  and  one  on  the  "  Political 
and  Military  State  of  the  Turkish  Empire." 
He  also  edited  ForskaTs  papers,  Descrvptiones 
Animalium,  and  Flora  Afyyptiaco-Arabica 
(4to.,  1775).  The  works  of  Niebuhr  contained 
much  new  information  in  regard  to  the  East, 
and  were  written  in  such  a  clear  and  unaffected 
style  that  they  were  regarded  as  almost  clas- 
sical. The  Danish  government,  rewarded  his 
services  with  the  cross  of  Dannebrog;  in  1802 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  French  insti- 
tute; and  in  addition  to  other  honors,  the  title 
of  councillor  of  state  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Hanover  in  1808.  From  1768  to  1778  he  resided 
at  Copenhagen  as  a  captain  of  engineers,  and  in 
the  latter  year  received  a  civil  appointment  at 
Meldorf.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  be- 
came blind.  His  son,  the  historian,  who  wrote 
his  life  (Kiel,  1817),  says  of  him :  "He  was, 
and  remained  through  life,  a  genuine  peasant, 
with  all  the  virtues  and  also  the  little  failings 
of  his  order.  He  was  certainly  self-willed  and 
obstinate.  His  character  was  perfectly  irre- 
proachable, and  his  morals  were  extremely 
strict  and  pure." 

NIEL,  Adolphx,  a  French  general,  born  in 
Muret,  Pyrenees,  Oct.  4, 1802.  He  entered  the 
polytechnic  school  of  Paris  in  1821,  and  the 
military  academy  of  Metz  in  1823,  and  com- 
menced his  military  career  in  1825  as  a  2d  lieu- 
tenant of  engineers.  In  188ft-'7  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  expedition  against  Constantine 
in  Algeria,  and  was  promoted,  Oct.  25,  1837, 
to  command  the  corps  of  engineers  in  that 
province.  On  his  return  to  France  he  gained 
distinction  by  his  labors  as  military  engineer 
under  the  orders  of  the  ministry  of  war,  and 
was  appointed  colonel  in  1846.  In  1849  he 
accompanied  Gen.  Yaillant  in  the  expedition  to 
Rome.  He  became  general  of  division  in  1858, 
commanded  in  1854  the  siege  operations  against 
Bomarsund,  and  in  1855  was  appointed  adjutant 
of  Napoleon  IH.,  and  was  employed  in  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol.  In  1857  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Frenoh  senate.  In  1859  he  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  Italian  campaign,  and  de- 
cided by  the  skilful  operations  of  the  artillery 
under  his  command  the  victory  of  Solferino 
(June  24),  after  which  he  was  made  a  marshal 
of  France. 

NIEMOEWIOZ,  Juuah  Ubsih,  a  Polish  au- 
thor and  statesman,  born  in  Skoki,  Lithuania, 
w  1757,  died  in  Paris,  May  21,  1841.  He  was 
educated  in  the  military  academy  of  Warsaw, 


and  became  an  adjutant  of  Ozartoryski ;  but  he 
left  the  military  service  in  1788  with  the  rank 
of  major,  and  served  from  1788  to  1792  in  the 
constituent  Polish  diet  as  a  deputy  of  Lithu- 
ania, being  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  liberal  reform  party,  the  leading  ideas  of 
which  he  strove  to  make  popular  by  his  writ- 
ings in  prose  and  verse.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution  of  1794  he  fought  on  the  side 
of  Eosciuszko,  and  afterward  shared  his  im- 
prisonment in  Russia,  and  accompanied  him 
in  1797  to  America,  where  he  married  an 
American  lady.  After  Napoleon's  invasion  of 
Poland  he  returned  to  Warsaw  (1807),  and  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  senate ;  subsequent- 
ly, after  the  annexation  of  his  native  country 
to  Russia,  he  became  president  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  new  constitution,  in  the  au- 
thorship of  which  he  took  a  prominent  part. 
During  the  revolution  of  1830  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  administrative  council,  and  exer- 
cised great  influence  in  the  senate,  where  in 
his  capacity  of  secretary  he  drew  up  the  reso- 
lution which  expelled  the  Romanoff  family  from 
the  throne  of  Poland.  Shortly  before  the  fall 
of  Warsaw  he  left  for  Paris,  where  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life.  His  eulogy  on  Eosciuszko  is 
considered  as  a  masterpiece,  and  he  is  held  in 
high  regard  as  one  of  the  great  Polish  patriots, 
although  his  preference  for  aconstitutional  mon- 
archy injured  his  popularity  among  die  demo- 
crats. His  principal  works  are  his  Spiewy  his- 
tiarycmsy  or  "  Historical  Songs  of  the  Poles," 
with  historical  sketches  (Warsaw,  1816),  which 
were  set  to  music  and  attained  immense  popu- 
larity ;  the  history  of  the  "  Reign  of  Sigismund 
IH"  (1819);  and  his  brilliant  historical  novel, 
"John  of  Tenozyn"  (1825).  In  his  "Leb  and 
Sarah,  or  Letters  of  Polish  Jews,"  he  illustrates 
the  peculiar  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of 
the  Jewish  population  of  Poland.  His  fables 
and  tales  in  the  style  of  La  Fontaine  are  admir- 
able. A  complete  edition  of  his  poetical  works 
was  published  in  12  vols,  in  Leipsic  in  1840,  but 
his  other  works  have  not  yet  been  collected. 
He  also  left  many  posthumous  writings,  of 
which  Notes  sur  ma  captivite  &  SL  PeUribowrg 
was  published  in  Paris  in  1848. 

NIEMEN,  a  river  of  Europe,  rising  in  the  Rus- 
sian government  of  Minsk,  and  flowing  W.  to 
the  town  of  Grodno,  partly  separating  the  gov- 
ernments of  Wilnaand  Grodno,  then  N.  between 
those  of  Wilna  and  Augustowo  to  Kovno,  and 
finally  W.  between  Augustowo  and  Kovno,  and 
thence  through  Prussia  to  the  Curisohes  Haff, 
an  arm  of  the  Baltic.  After  entering  Prussia 
it  takes  the  name  of  Memel.  About  8  m.  be- 
low Tilsit  it  divides  into  two  branohes,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  Rust,  and  the  other  the 
Gilge.  The  delta  which  they  form,  called  the 
island  of  Eaukehnen,  is  remarkable  for  its  fer- 
tility. The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Niemen 
are  the  Wilia,  Joura,  and  Zelva.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  on  its  banks  are  Grodno,  Kovno, 
Tilsit,  and  Gilge.  The  entire  length  of  this 
river  is  about  450  m.,  not  more  than  50  of 
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which  are  in  Prussia.  It  is  the  main  outlet  for 
the  products  of  the  countries  through  which  it 
flows.  As  the  snows  of  the  regions  which  it 
drains  dissolve  rapidly  on  the  approach  of  sum- 
mer, the  Niemen  frequently  rises  20  or  80  feet 
above  its  ordinary  level,  causing  great  devasta- 
tion. It  is  connected  by  the  Oginski  canal 
with  the  Dnieper  and  the  Black  sea. 

NIEMEYER,  August  Hermann,  a  German 
theologian  and  author,  born  in  Halle,  Sept.  11, 
1754,  died  there,  July  Y, 1828.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  the  university  of  Halle,  where  in  1780 
he  was  appointed  professor,  and  in  1784  he  be- 
came inspector  of  the  royal  Pddagogium.  In 
1808  he  became  perpetual  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity. Napoleon  abolished  the  institution  in 
1818,  but  on  its  restoration  he  was  reappointed. 
The  50th  anniversary  of  his  reception  of  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  was  celebrated  at  Halle,  April 
18,  1827,  on  which  occasion  the  king  granted 
his  petition  for  an  appropriation  for  a  new  uni- 
versity building.  He  was  a  popular  writer  on 
practical  religion  and  education. 

NIEPOE,  Joseph  NiofcPHORE,  a  French  chem- 
ist, one  of  the  inventors  of  photography,  born 
in  Chalons-sur-Baone  in  1769,  died  in  1888. 
After  serving  in  the  army  for  one  year,  he  was 
obliged  by  severe  illness  to  resign,  and  was 
appointed  civil  administrator  of  the  district  of 
Nice,  which  post  he  held  from  1794  to  1801. 
Retiring  then  to  private  life,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  mechanics  and  chemistry, 
and  as  early  as  1818  made  a  series  of  inves- 
tigations, which  he  styled  "  heliographic  re- 
searches," to  find  the  means  of  fixing  images 
upon  metallic  plates  by  the  agency  of  light.  In 
1824  he  had  partially  succeeded  in  producing 
piotures,  first  on  tin  and  polished  glass,  then 
on  copper,  and  finally  on  silver,  the  surface 
having  in  each  case  been  covered  with  a  thin 
film  or  bitumen ;  but  the  process  was  very  slow. 
In  the  mean  time  Daguerre  had  been  engaged 
upon  the  same  problem,  and  in  1829  the  two 
experimenters  entered  into  a  copartnership  to 
improve  the  discovery,  which,  according  to  the 
terms  of  agreement,  had  been  made  by  Niepce ; 
but  the  latter  died  before  it  was  perfected. 
— Seeffistoire  de  la  decouverU  improprement 
fumm&e  daguerreotype,  by  Isidore  Niepce  fils. 

NIEPOE  DE  ST.  VICTOR,  Olaudb  Mabie 
Frahoois,  a  French  chemist  and  inventor, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  at  St.  Oyr, 
near  Chalons-sur-Saone,  July  26, 1805.  He  was 
educated  in  the  military  school  of  Saumur,  and 
commissioned  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  1st  regi- 
ment of  dragoons.  While  quartered  at  Montau- 
ban,  he  was  led  by  accident  to  devote  his  atten- 
tion to  chemistry,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  process  of  dyeing.  An  order  having  been 
issued  by  the  minister  of  war  that  the  facings, 
cuffs,  and  collars  of  a  number  of  cavalry  regi- 
ments should  be  changed  from  crimson  and 
rose  color  to  orange,  Lieut  Niepce  submitted  a 
method  for  discharging  the  original  color  and 
substituting  the  desired  tint  at  a  cost  of  half  s 
franc  the  uniform,  or  about  one  twelfth  of 


the  original  estimate.    His  method  was  exam. 
ined  and  accepted,  and  a  reward  of  500  km 
was  bestowed  upon  him  for  saving  the  go* 
ernment  an  expenditure  of  100,000  franes, 
with  permission  to  exchange  into  the  munici- 
pal guard  of  Paris,  in  order  that  he  might  more 
advantageously  pursue  his  chemical  stadia 
It  was  not  however  until  April,  1845,  3  years 
afterward,  that  the  promised  appointment  to 
bestowed.    In  the  interval  he  devoted  hhnself 
to  experiments  in  photography,  with  a  view  of 
perfecting  the  process  partially  discovered  by 
his  uncle;  and  in  1847  the  results  of  his  labors 
were  communicated  to  the  academy  of  scienca 
in  two  papers,  the  first  of  which  related  chiefly 
to  the  reproduction  of  designs  by  the  use  d 
vapors  of  iodine,  and  the  second,  entitled  Prt- 
mter  memoir*  de  la  photographie  tur  tern,  as- 
nounced  his  method  of  obtaining  images  on 
glass  plates  coated  with  a  film  of  starch,  gels- 
tine,  or  albumen.    A  second  memoir,  presented 
in  the  succeeding  year,  exhibited  some  impor- 
tant improvements  in  the  process,  which  w» 
soon  after  almost  universally  adopted  hx  pho- 
tographers.   He  pursued  at  the  same  time  a 
contemporary  course  of  experiments  in  pro- 
ducing photographic  pictures  in  colors,  and  in 
1851-'2  presented  to  the  academy  several  me- 
moirs on  the  subject.    He  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing upon  silvered  plates,  washed  with  chloride 
of  copper,  accurate  representations  of  a  variety 
of  colored  objects,  but  was  unable  to  fix  the 
tints,  which  gradually  faded,  and  finally  dis- 
appeared altogether.    In  1858  he  presented  to 
the  academy  an  account  of  his  process  of  pro- 
ducing photographically  engraved  steel  plate* 
called  by  him  heliography,  and  which  was  in 
fact   a   development   of   an  imperfectly  de- 
scribed method  practised  by  his  uncle.   He 
obtained  the  impression   of  the  image i  upon 
a  polished  steel  plate  covered  with  a  thin  film 
of  varnish,  of  which  benzine  was  the  chief  in- 
gredient ;  after  which  the  picture  was  bit  in 
with  acid  as  in  the  process  of  etching.  Many 
excellent  impressions  have  been  entirely  pro* 
duced  by  this  process,  although  in  general  it  is 
found  expedient  to  retouch  them  with  the  burin. 
His  promotion  kept  pace  with  his  scientific  dis- 
coveries, and,  having  reached  the  rank  of  tltf 
(Tescadron,  he  was  in  1854  appointed  by  the 
emperor  Napoleon  commandant  of  the  Louvre, 
a  position  enabling  him  to  pursue  his  labors  m 

Ehotography  at  comparative  leisure.  In  1855 
e  published,  under  the  title  of  RtehtrrM 
photographiques,  all  the  memoirs  on  photo- 
graphic subjects  presented  by  him  to  the  acad- 
emy, and  in  the  following  year  prodnced  a  pa- 
per on  the  possibility  of  engraving  photograph- 
ically on  glass  as  well  as  metal.  He  naB  **j 
made  photographic  etchings  on  marble, ^aw 
by  filling  the  depressions  with  various  colored 
acids  has  obtained  effects  equalling  those  of 
choice  mosaics.  He  is  constantly  engaged  m 
perfecting  the  various  processes  discovered  by 
him,  but  refuses  to  secure  his  inventions  by 
patent  for  his  own  benefit 
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NIEUWENTYT,  Bebhabdus,  a  Dutch  math- 
ematician and  philosopher,  born  in  "Westgraaf- 
dyk,  North  Holland,  Aug.  10,  1654,  died  in 
Purmerend,  May  80,  1718.  He  studied  law, 
medicine,  logic,  philosophy,  and  mathematics, 
and,  settling  in  the  town  of  Purmerend,  became 
famous  as  an  orator,  physician,  and  magistrate. 
His  mathematical  works  enjoyed  an  ephemeral 
popularity  in  consequence  of  their  attacks  on 
the  infinitesimal  calculus.  His  most  important 
production  is  his  treatise  on  "  The  Right  Use 
of  contemplating  the  Works  of  the  Creator" 
(Amsterdam,  1716).  From  this  treatise  Paley 
is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  the  substance  of 
his  essay  on  u  Natural  Theology."  An  English 
translation  of  Nieuwentyt's  book,  by  Cham- 
berlayne,  appeared  in  London  in  1718-'19,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  The  Religious  Philosopher." 

NIfcVRE,  a  central  department  of  France, 
comprising  the  old  province  of  Nivernais, 
bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Yonne,  E. 
by  06te  d'Or  and  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  8.  by  Saone- 
et-Loire  and  Allier,  W.  by  Oher,  and  N.  W.  by 
Loiret;  area,  2,682  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  826,- 
086.  It  is  intersected  from  8.  E.  to  N.  W.  by 
the  mountains  of  Morvan,  which  divide  the 
basin  of  the  Seine  from  that  of  the  Loire,  and 
culminate  in  Mont  Prenelay,  2,912  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  surface  N.  of  this  chain  is  an 
alternation  of  rugged  hills  and  deep  valleys ; 
but  in  the  8.  lie  extensive  plains  sloping  gently 
to  the  Loire.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Loire,  Allier,  Yonne,  Aron,  and  Nievre.  The 
climate  is  mild  but  moist.  The  soil  is  not  in 
general  remarkably  fertile.  The  quantity  of 
wine  made  annually  averages  about  6,000,000 
gallons.  Mining,  especially  of  iron  and  coal,  is 
largely  carried  on.  Woollen  cloth,  linen,  and 
hardware  are  manufactured.  Capital,  Nevers. 

NIGER,  Quorra,  or  Kwora,  a  river  of  cen- 
tral Africa,  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Guinea 
by  several  mouths,  between  the  bights  of 
Benin  and  Biafra.  The  Niger  is  formed  by 
two  principal  rivers,  the  Benoowe  or  Chadda 
(see  Benoowe)  and  the  Joliba,  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  more  western,  and  is  believed  to 
be  the  main  stream.  It  rises  in  lat.  9°  25'  N., 
long.  9°  45'  W.,  in  the  mountains  upon  the 
borders  of  Liberia,  about  200  m.  from  the  sea, 
and  for  }  of  its  entire  length  pursues  a  general 
N.  E.  though  very  circuitous  course  toward 
the  Sahara.  Near  Oabra,  the  port  of  Timbuc- 
too,  it  turns  E.  and  afterward  8.  E.,  and  near 
the  Kong  mountains,  in  lat.  7°  47'  N.,  long.  7° 
27'  E.,  is  joined  by  the  Benoowe,  from  which 
point  it  flows  S.  8.  W.  and  finally  S.  W.  till  it 
falls  into  the  ocean  after  a  course  of  about 
2,500  m.  For  the  first  70  m.  it  is  called  the 
Timbri ;  it  afterward  receives  the  name  of 
Baba  or  Joliba,  and  below  Timbuctoo  is  known 
as  the  Quorra.  For  rather  more  than  200  m. 
between  Curuassa  and  Bammakoo  the  course 
of  the  river  is  unknown ;  but  between  the  lat- 
ter place,  lat  18°  N,  long.  6°  20' W.,  and  Tim- 
buctoo, lat.  18°  N.,  long.  3°  40'  W.,  it  has  been 
laid  down  by  Mungo  Park  and  Oaille.    Mungo 


Park  was  the  first  European  traveller  who 
reached  its  banks  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course.  >  In  his  first  journey  (1796)  he  traced 
it  for  about  160  m.  between  Bammakoo  and 
Silla.  He  found  its  banks  fertile  and  populous, 
and  in  the  rainy  season  overflowed  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  back  from  the  shore.  In  his 
second  journey  (1806)  Mungo  Park  embarked 
at  Sego,  between  Bammakoo  and  Silla,  and  de- 
scended the  river  more  than  1,000  m.  to  Boussa, 
where  he  was  killed.  The  loss  of  many  of  his 
papers  deprived  the  world  of  the  information 
which  he  had  gathered,  but  Oaille  has  partly 
supplied  the  deficiency.  He  descended  the 
river  from  Jennee  to  Timbuctoo,  and  found  the 
country  through  which  it  flowed  in  some  places 
well  cultivated  and  populous.  The  boats  which 
he  saw  trading  on  this  part  of  the  river  were 
from  60  to  80  tons  burden,  and  were  worked 
without  sails  by  a  crew  of  about  20  men  in 
each.  8.  of  lat  16°  N.  the  Quorra  flows 
through  Lake  Debo,  which  is  of  considerable 
length  and  about  10  m.  wide.  After  passing 
this  lake  the  country  is  better  cultivated  and 
more  thickly  inhabited,  and  a  considerable 
traffio  is  carried  on  with  Timbuctoo.  It  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Barth,  who  visited  Timbuctoo  in 
1858,  that  the  river  overflows  the  surrounding 
country,  and  that  in  consequence  the  climate 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city,  during  the 
season  of  the  inundation,  is  very  unhealthy. 
Above  Timbuctoo  the  river  separates  into  two 
branches,  which  unite  a  little  further  down. 
Oabra,  the  port  of  Timbuctoo,  is  situated  on  the 
N.  branch.  Between  Timbuctoo  and  Yaoori  the 
Quorra  leaves  the  great  plain  of  Soodan;  and 
above  the  latter  place  it  flows  through  the  nar- 
row country  of  Dindina,  enclosed  by  moun- 
tains and  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Tuaricks,  who 
are  superior  in  industry  and  civilization  to 
their  neighbors.  The  river  Rima,  Sackatoo,  or 
Zirmi  joins  the  Quorra  from  the  E.,  8.  of  the 
Dindina  country;  the  town  of  Sackatoo  is  situ- 
ated on  it.  There  are  several  important  places 
in  this  neighborhood,  to  which  considerable 
quantities  of  American  and  British  manufac- 
tures find  their  way.  Dr.  Barth  states  that 
the  former  are  sent  up  the  Quorra  in  American 
steamers,  and  the  latter  come  across  the  desert 
in  caravans  from  Tripoli  and  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  American  commerce  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tending widely  in  these  regions.  The  brothers 
Lander  navigated  the  Niger  from  Yaoori  to 
its  mouth.  Between  Yaoori  and  lat.  7°  it  is 
only  navigable  during  and  after  the  rainy  sea- 
son. In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Niger  runs 
through  a  low  valley  in  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, and  the  banks  are  annually  inundated, 
very  fertile,  and  well  peopled.  Between  lat 
7°  and  8°  the  mountains  in  many  places  ap- 
proach both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  valley 
is  nowhere  very  wide  nor  thickly  inhabited. 
Near  lat  6°  the  Niger  leaves  the  mountain 
region  and  enters  an  alluvial  plain,  where  it 
divides  into  numerous  branches.  This  delta 
is  mostly  swampy,  and  covered  with  jungle, 
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with  high  forests  in  some  places.  The  more 
elevated  parts,  however,  are  cultivated,  and 
villages  appear  at  intervals,  the  principal 
arm  of  the  delta  is  called  the  Nun. — It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
Quorra,  or  modern  Niger,  is  the  same  as  the 
Niger  of  Ptolemy  and  Strabo.  Pliny  thought 
it  was  an  affluent  of  the  Nile,  and  the  same 
opinion  long  continued  to  be  held.  Ptolemy 
describes  its  upper  coarse  with  some  accu- 
racy, but  he  supposed  it  to  be  an  interior  river, 
which  lost  itself  somewhere  in  the  African 
sands  without  ever  approaching  the  sea.  Abul- 
feda,  Edrisi,  and  Leo  Africanus  believed  that  it 
rose  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and  flowed 
westward.  When  the  Portuguese  explored  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa  they  discovered  the  rivers 
Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Grande,  each  of  which 
in  succession  they  supposed  to  be  the  Niger, 
and  explored  to  its  source  in  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing Timbuctoo.  Even  after  the  real  direction 
of  the  Niger  began  to  be  suspected,  it  was  sup- 
posed for  some  time  to  be  identical  with  the  Con- 
go river,  and  Mungo  Park  explored  it  with  this 
idea.  It  was  not  until  the  discoveries  of  Richard 
Lander,  who  in  1830  navigated  the  river  from 
Taoori  to  the  Atlantic,  that  the  question  was 
set  at  rest.  The  explorations  of  Dr.  Barth  are 
among  the  most  valuable  that  have  lately  been 
made.  (See  Baeth,  Bknoowe,  Clappxbtoxt, 
Lakdeb,  Park  (Mungo),  Ac.) 

NIGHT-BLOOMING  OEREUS.  SeeOxEErs. 

NIGHT  HAWK,  a  North  American  goat- 
sucker of  the  sub-family  caprimulgina  and  ge- 
nus chordeiU*  (Swains.).  In  the  C.  Virgini- 
anu$  (Swains.)  the  length  is  9£  inches,  and  the 
extent  of  wings  about  28};  the  bill  is  very 
small  and  curved,  with  a  wide  gape  furnished 
with  a  few  very  short  hairs,  and  the  tip  hook- 
ed ;  the  wings  very  long  and  pointed,  the  2d 
quill  the  longest ;  the  tail  long,  broad,  and 
forked;  tarsi  short  and  partly  feathered,  and 
toes  feeble ;  the  head  large  and  flat,  the  eyes 
and  ears  large,  neck  short,  and  body  slender ; 
the  plumage  is  soft  and  blended.  The  male  is 
greenish  black  above,  slightly  mottled  on  the 
head  and  back ;  wing  coverts  varied  with  gray- 
ish, and  the  scapulars  with  yellowish  rufous ; 
a  white  Y-shaped  mark  on  the  throat,  and  ter- 
minal patch  on  the  tail ;  a  collar  of  pale  rufous 
blotches,  and  grayish  mottled  on  the  breast; 
under  parts  transversely  banded  with  rufous 
white  and  brown ;  quills  brown ;  5  outer  pri- 
maries with  a  white  blotch  midway  between 
the  tip  and  carpal  joint;  the  female  has  not  the 
white  patch  on  the  tail,  and  that  on  the  throat 
is  mixed  with  reddish.  The  common  name  of 
this  bird  is  ill-chosen,  as  it  is  not  a  hawk,  nor 
does  it  fly  by  night ;  in  cloudy  weather  it  flies 
all  day,  and  its  favorite  time  is  from  an  hour 
before  sunset  to  dark ;  it  passes  the  night  on 
the  ground  or  on  a  tree,  while  its  allies  the 
chuok-wilPs-widow  and  the  whippoorwill  are 
then  most  active  and  noisy.  It  is  very  gener- 
ally distributed  over  North  America,  appearing 
in  Louisiana  on  the  way  to  the  north  and  east 


about  April  1,  in  the  middle  states  about  May 
1,  in  Maine  about  June,  going  even  into  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  returning  to 
the  south  in  autumn.  The  flight  is  rapid,  light 
graceful,  and  capable  of  long  continuance ;  it  b 
fond  of  skimming  like  a  swallow  over  marshes 
in  search  of  food;  in  its  aerial  evolutions  it 
makes  frequent  and  sudden  turnings,  ascendiog 
almost  perpendicularly  and  descending  wish 
great  impetuosity,  like  a  hawk,  uttering  usual- 
ly a  squeaking  cry.  From  the  small  size  and 
backward  position  of  the  legs,  it  can  hardly 
walk,  or  stand  erect.  It  breeds  from  South 
Carolina  to  Maine ;  in  the  middle  states  it  de- 
posits 2  freckled  eggs  about  May  20,  on  the 
bare  ground,  without  any  nest ;  both  sexes  as- 
sist in  incubation,  and  the  female  adopts  vari- 
ous devices  to  distract  attention  from  her  eggs 
or  young.  The  food  consists  of  insects,  espe- 
cially beetles,  moths,  caterpillars,  crickets, 
and  grasshoppers ;  the  night  hawk  drinks  while 
flying  low  over  the  water,  in  the  manner  of 
swallows.  Their  flesh  is  esteemed  as  food 
when  they  return  from  the  north  in  autumn, 
as  it  is  then  fat  and  juicy.— Other  species  are 
the  western  night  hawk  (C.  Henry  i,  Cassinu 
much  resembling  the  last,  if  not  a  mere  varie- 
ty, from  the  Rocky  mountains  of  New  Mexico; 
and  the  Texas  night  hawk  (C.  TexeneU,  Lawr.X 
which  is  smaller,  and  has  rounded  rufous  spots 
on  both  webs  of  the  quills. 

NIGHT  HERON,  the  common  name  of  the 
division  nycticoracea  of  the  family  ardeida  or 
herons.  The  common  night  heron  of  .America 
is  the  nycticorax  nonius  (Bodd.),  or  nyctiarded 
Garden*  (Baird);  the  bill  is  8£  inches  long 
above,  very  stout,  curved  from  the  base,  with 
emarginated  tip  and  compressed  grooved  sides; 
wings  long,  the  2d  and  8d  ouills  longest;  tail 
short  and  even,  with  12  feathers;  tarsi  strong. 
as  long  as  the  middle  toe,  covered  with  small 
scales ;  toes  long  and  slender,  united  at  the 
base  by  a  membrane,  the  outer  the  longest,  and 
the  hind  one  even  with  the  others ;  claws  mod- 
erate, slightly  curved,  and  acute;  the  neck 
short,  with  a  long  occipital  plume  of  3  feath- 
ers, rolled  together;  body  slender  and  com- 
pressed ;  lower  fifth  of  tibia  bare.  The  bill  is 
^  black,  the  iris  red,  and  the  feet  yellow ;  the 
*  head  above  and  the  middle  of  back  steel  green; 
wings  and  tail  ashy  blue;  forehead,  under 
parts,  and  occipital  feathers  white,  passing  into 
pale  lilac  on  the  sides  and  neck;  the  length  is 
25£  inches,  the  extent  of  wings  about  43,  and 
the  weight  nearly  2  lbs. ;  the  adult  female  re- 
sembles the  male,  but  the  young  are  grayish 
brown  above.  It  is  distributed  generally  over 
the  United  States,  residing  permanently  in  the 
southern  portion;  in  the  eastern  states  it  is 
called  the  "qua"  bird  from  the  noise  which  it 
makes.  Going  north  in  the  spring,  some  get 
as  far  as  Maine;  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  and  in  the 
woods  near  Fresh  pond,  Cambridge,  there  used 
to  be  famous  heronries,  to  which  the  birds  re- 
turned year  after  year,  until  the  persecutions 
of  those  in  search  of  their  young  drove  them 
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away-  entirely  or  into  more  inaccessible  places. 
The  nests  are  made  of  coarse  sticks  on  bushes 
or  trees,  often  overhanging  the  water,  and  are 
revisited  and  repaired  annually;  they  congre- 
gate in  large  numbers  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son, daring  which  they  lose  their  natural  shy- 
ness; the  eggs  are  usually  4, 2  by  H  inches,  of 
a  plain  light  sea  green  color  and  thin-shelled. 
By  day  they  are  harassed  by  crows,  hawks,  and 
vultures,  and  by  raccoons  and  other  animals  at 
night.  The  young  birds  are  as  tender  and  jui- 
cy as  pigeons,  without  the  fishy  taste  of  the 
adults,  and  are  in  great  request  for  the  table. 
They  return  to  the  south  in  autumn.  The 
night  heron  generally  remains  on  the  low 
swampy  lands  near  the  coast,  where  it  feeds 
upon  fish,  reptiles,  crustaceans,  water  insects, 
leeches,  and  even  mice  and  such  other  small 
animals  as  fall  in  its  way.  The  flight  is  slow, 
steady,  and  long  continued,  with  the  head  drawn 
in  and  the  legs  extended ;  on  the  ground  it  is 
very  restless,  and  without  the  grace  of  the  true 
herons. — The  European  night  heron  (K  gri- 
seus,  Strickl.)  is  similar,  but  smaller,  and  the 
young  have  not  the  white  spot  at  the  apex  of 
the  quills  seen  in  the  American  bird.  Several 
other  species  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  yellow-crowned  night  heron  (IT.  violaceus, 
Bonap.),  found  in  the  southern  Atlantic  and 
gulf  states  and  in  South  America,  is  a  little 
smaller,  with  the  neck  and  body  grayish  plum- 
beous, the  head  bluish  black,  the  hood  and  a 
broad  patch  on  the  side  of  the  head  yellowish 
white,  and  the  scapulars  dusky  with  grayish 
plumbeous  edgings  and  considerably  elongated. 
NIGHTINGALE  (lutciniaphUomda,  Bonap. ; 
the  philomela  of  the  ancients  and  romgnol  of 
the  French),  one  of  the  finest  of  European  sing- 
ing birds,  whose  melody  has  been  celebrated  in 
prose  and  verse  from  time  immemorial.  The 
genus  belongs  to  the  sub-family  of  warblers, 
from  which  it  differs  principally  in  its  more 
slender  shape,  and  longer  bill,  tarsi,  and  tail ; 
it  comes  near  many  of  the  smaller  thrushes 
both  in  form  and  color,  and  in  the  character 
of  the  song.  In  this  genus  the  bill  is  short 
and  straight,  with  the  culmen  slightly  curved, 
sides  compressed,  and  tip  emarginated;  the 
gape  without  bristles;  the  wings  moderate, 
with  the  1st  quill  i  the  length  of  the  2d,  and 
the  8d  the  longest ;  the  tail  moderate,  rounded 
at  the  sides ;  tarsi  long  and  strong,  covered  in 
front  with  an  entire  scale ;  toes  very  long  and 
slender,  the  outer  longer  than  the  inner  and 
united  at  the  base ;  hind  toe  long,  with  a  curved 
claw.  The  length  is  6}  inches,  the  extent  of 
wings  10},  and  the  bill  about  i  inch.  Though 
so  fine  a  songster,  the  nightingale  is  very  plainly 
colored ;  the  upper  parts  are  rich  brown,  with 
a  reddish  tinge  on  the  back  and  tail;  below 
grayish  brown,  with  the  throat  and  abdomen 
whitish ;  the  female  is  like  the  male  in  color, 
and  is  nearly  of  the  same  size ;  there  is  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  reddish  and  grayish 
tints,  and  in  the  occurrence  of  white  feathers. 
They  begin  to  appear  in  the  middle  of  France 


about  the  first  week  in  April,  and  in  'England 
a  week  or  10  days  later ;  the  males  arrive  a 
few  days  before  the  females,  travelling  singly 
and  at  night;  they  get  mated  in  about  a  week, 
and  commence  their  nests  on  the  ground  in 
thickets ;  these  are  rudely  made  of  leaves  and 
grasses,  and  the  4  or  5  eggs,  f  by  ^  of  an  inch, 
are  of  a  pale  brownish  color,  sometimes  tinged 
with  grayish  blue,  especially  at  t^he  small  end; 
both  sexes  incubate.  It  is  a  migratory  bird, 
passing  the  winter  in  northern  Africa,  but  in 
the  summer  found  over  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope, even  to  Sweden  and  temperate  Russia; 
it  is  said  not  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain  north 
of  the  Tweed.  They  begin  to  sing  when  mated, 
and  continue  in  full  song  till  the  young  are 
hatched ;  the  notes  are  most  rich  at  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  and  toward  the  end  it  be- 
comes a  single  low  croaking  note.  They  are 
very  shy,  remaining  concealed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible among  the  foliage;  they  frequent  woods, 
hedges,  and  thickets,  feeding  on  insects  and 
larvae,  soft  berries,  and  fruits;  the  flight  is 
short,  even,  and  swift,  but  not  so  rapid  as  that 
of  the  true  warblers  and  flycatchers  which 
seize  insects  on  the  wing.  Though  the  song 
is  heard  at  intervals  during  the  day,  it  excites 
the  greatest  admiration  on  quiet  evenings  an 
hour  or  two  after  sunset ;  when  the  moon  is 
nearly  full  and  the  weather  is  serene  and  still, 
it  may  be  heard  till  midnight,  and  is  then  ex- 
ceedingly pleasing.  Virgil  and  other  classical 
poets,  from  the  melancholy  character  of  part 
of  its  song,  call  it  miserdbile  carmen;  though 
it  would  seem  an  insult  to  modern  poets  to  hint 
that  the  song  of  the  nightingale  has  been  over- 
estimated in  comparison  with  that  of  other  na- 
tive and  foreign  birds,  some  have  gone  to  the 
extreme  of  regarding  it  as  inferior  to  that  of 
many  thrushes ;  its  natural  song  is  certainly 
very  sweet,  but  not  more  so,  in  the  opinion  of 
Audubon,  than  that  of  the  black-capped  war- 
bler, and  but  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  that  of 
the  wood  lark ;  the  song  of  the  sky  lark  is  far 
more  spirited,  more  prolonged,  and  of  much 
greater  compass,  though  less  sweet ;  the  notes 
of  the  American  mocking  bird  are  very  much 
sweeter,  more  varied,  of  greater  compass, 
power,  and  duration ;  and  many  birds,  which 
naturally  have  no  song,  like  the  bullfinch,  can 
be  taught  to  sing  in  perfect  time  and  tune, 
which  the  nightingale  cannot.  But,  take  it  as 
a  whole,  it  must  be  confessed  to  be  superior 
at  least  to  that  of  all  British  songsters ;  Izaak 
"Walton  exclaims  in  regard  to  it :  "  Lord,  what 
music  hast  thou  provided  for  the  saints  in 
heaven,  when  thou  affordest  bad  men  such 
music  on  earth  ?"  The  compass  of  its  song  is 
only  1 1  or  12  notes.  (See  Macfrillivray's  "Brit- 
ish Birds,"  vol.  ii.  p.  881.  London,  1889.)  The 
males  only  sing,  and,  like  other  migratory 
birds,  never  during  the  winter  in  cages,  and 
not  till  after  the  spring  moult.  They  are 
short-lived  in  captivity  from  being  kept  too 
warm  and  from  improper  food;  this  should  be 
chiefly  insects,  or  small  bits  of  meat  and  fruits. 
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NIGHTINGALE,  Flobknob,  an  English  phi- 
lanthropist, born  in  Florence,  Italy,  in  1823. 
She  is  the  younger  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
William  Edward  Shore,  of  Embley,  Hants,  and 
Lea  Hurst,  Derbyshire,  and  descendant  of  an 
old  and  respectable  Sheffield  family,  who  in- 
herited the  estates  of  his  paternal  grand-uncle 
Peter  Nightingale,  and  in  pursuance  of  his 
will  assumed  in  1815  the  name  of  Nightingale 
by  royal  sign  manual.  Her  mother  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  William  Smith,  who  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  parliament  for  Nor- 
wich, and  distinguished  as  an  advocate  of  negro 
emancipation.  As  the  child  of  cultivated  no 
less  than  of  wealthy  parents,  the  youth  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  as  well  as  that  of  her 
elder  sister  Parthenope,  was  passed  under  cir- 
cumstances favorable  to  her  intellectual  de- 
velopment. Under  the  guidance  of  her  father 
she  attained  proficiency  in  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, and  a  general  acquaintance  with  science 
and  art.  She  also  became  a  good  musician  and 
proficient  in  modern  languages,  a  branch  of 
study  which  was  facilitated  by  her  early  visits 
to  many  parts  of  Europe.  From  early  child- 
hood the  care  of  the  sick  was  a  favorite  occu- 
pation with  her,  and  no  reading  possessed  such 
attractions  for  her  as  that  which  treated  of 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  for  the  infirm, 
helpless,  and  diseased.  In  her  girlhood  she 
often  visited  the  schools  and  hospitals  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lea  Hurst,  her  father's  resi- 
dence, and  subsequently  the  hospitals  of  the 
larger  towns,  devoting  much  attention  to  the 
best  of  London.  She  was  at  this  time  specially 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  an  institution 
for  training  nurses.  The  sisters  of  charity  of 
the  Catholic  church  seemed  to  her  to  need  a 
counterpart  in  the  Protestant  communion.  At 
length  she  learned  that  such  an  institution  ex- 
isted at  Kaiserswerth  on  the  Rhine,  in  the 
"school  of  deaconesses1'  founded  by  Amelia 
Sieveking  and  the  venerable  Pastor  Fliedner. 
To  this  school  Miss  Nightingale  went  in  1849, 
to  qualify  herself  still  further  for  the  work  of 
ministering  to  the  sick.  She  entered  as  a  vol- 
untary nurse,  placing  herself  under  the  care  of 
Fliedner,  and  going  through  the  regular  course 
of  training.  After  spending  a  little  more  than 
6  months  here.,  she  returned  to  England,  and 
for  some  months  was  in  feeble  health.  In 
1851,  learning  that  the  sanatorium  for  invalid 
and  infirm  governesses  in  Upper  Harley  street, 
London,  was  in  need  of  competent  manage- 
ment, she  took  charge  of  it,  and  in  15  months 
brought  it  into  a  far  higher  state  of  efficiency 
than  it  had  ever  previously  possessed.  This 
accomplished,  she  returned  home  again.  In 
1854  the  need  of  good  nurses  and  efficient  hos- 
pital service  in  the  Crimea  was  painfully  felt, 
and  the  exposure  of  some  of  the  abuses  con- 
nected with  it  in  the  "  Times"  newspaper  roused 
the  attention  of  the  whole  British  nation.  A 
corps  of  voluntary  female  nurses  was  proposed, 
and  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
the  secretary  at  war,  Miss  Nightingale  consent- 


ed to  go  out  as  the  superintendent  of  a  staff 
of  nurses ;  42  went  with  her,  and  50  more  fol- 
lowed subsequently.    Many  of  these  were  la- 
dies of  high  social  position,  moved  to  devote 
themselves  to  this  work  solely  by  patrkman 
and  philanthropy.    On  Nov.  5  Miss  Nightin- 
gale and  her  corps  arrived  at  Constantinople, 
and  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  barrack  hos- 
pital of  Scutari.    Two  days  later  600  wounded 
soldiers  were  sent  to  them  from  the  battle  of 
Inkermann ;  by  the  80th  of  the  month  there 
were  8,000  sick  and  wounded  at  Scutari,  and 
within  6  weeks  10,000  in  the  different  hospi- 
tals on  the  Bosporus.    The  disorder  and  want 
of  suitable  arrangements,  of  beds,  food,  and 
medicine,  when  Miss  Nightingale  commenced 
her  labors,  would  have  appalled  almost  any 
one  else ;  but,  possessing  rare  executive  ability 
as  well  as  thorough  knowledge  of  what  was 
necessary,  she  made  the  hospital  in  a  short 
time  a  model  in  the  thoroughness  and  perfec- 
tion of  its  appointments.    The  other  hospitals 
were  made  to  conform  to  the  same  plan  under 
her  direction.    All  this  involved  an  immensity 
of  labor  on  her  part ;  often  she  stood  for  20 
hours  in  succession  giving  directions,  hut  she 
had  always  a  pleasant  smile  or  a  kind  word  for 
the  sick,  and  was  soon  almost  idolized  by  the 
army.    She  remained  nearly  two  years  in  the 
East,  suffering  herself  one  severe  attack  of 
hospital  fever,  but  returning  to  her  work  as 
soon  as  she  was  able  to  sit  up.    She  arrived  in 
England  Sept.  8,  1856.    Her  health,  never  ro- 
bust, was  permanently  impaired,  and  since  her 
return  to  England  she  has  been  much  of  the 
time  an  invalid.     Her  services  have  secured 
the  sincerest  gratitude  of  the  British  people, 
and  a  world-wide  renown.    The  queen  sent 
her  a  letter  of  thanks  accompanied  by  a  superb 
jewel ;  a  subscription  of  £50,000  was  raised  to 
found  an  institution  for  the  training  of  nurses 
under  her  direction ;  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
army,  by  a  penny  contribution,  raised  a  sum 
sufficient  to  erect  a  statue  to  her  honor,  which 
she  refused  to  allow.    Miss  Nightingale  pub- 
lished in  1850  a  pamphlet  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sanatorium  in  Upper  Harley  street,  entitled 
"  The  Institution  at  Kaiserswerth  on  the  Rhine 
for  the  Practical  Training  of  Deaconesses,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Ifcev.  Pastor  Fliedner  ;^ 
and  in  1859  "  Notes  on  Nursing,"  enlarged  in 
a  2d  edition  (1860). 

NIGHTMARE,  or  Incubus,  an  affection  corn* 
ing  on  during  sleep,  in  which  there  is  a  sense 
of  great  pressure  upon  the  chest  accompanied 
by  inability  to  move.  It  is  well  known  that 
uneasy  or  painful  sensations  occurring  during 
sleep,  when  insufficient  to  wake  the  patient 
directly,  are  apt  to  produce  disagreeable  or 
frightful  dreams.  Thus  persons  laboring  un- 
der a  variety  of  chronic  affections,  particularly 
heart  disease,  upon  falling  asleep  suffer  from 
dreadful  illusions ;  they  are  attacked  by  wild 
beasts  or  armed  men,  they  are  falling  down 
precipices,  dec.  The  same  phenomenon  often 
occurs  during  fever  or  after  mental  excitement 
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attended  with  anxiety.  The  more  common 
form  of  nightmare  usually  comes  on  during  the 
first  sleep,  and  is  caused  by  a  constrained  posi- 
tion or  by  a  tiistended  stomach,  which  act  by 
somewhat  impeding  respiration.  The  feeling 
of  oppression  thus  caused  gives  rise  to  the 
nightmare,  and  is  dispelled  at  once  when  the 
patient  awakes,  and,  bringing  the  voluntary 
muscles  into  play,  draws  a  foil  breath. 

NIGHTSHADE  (solanum  nigrum,  linn.),  an 
annual  plant  introduced  from  Europe,  and  oc- 
curring about  waste  places  all  over  the  world. 
Its  stem  is  herbaceous,  smooth,  erect,  angular; 
its  leaves  are  sinuate,  toothed,  and  downy; 
flowers  white  in  small  and  umbel-like,  lateral 
clusters,  drooping,  succeeded  by  numerous  black 
berries  filled  with  a  purple  pulp,  in  whioh  the 
seeds  are  imbedded.  It  is  slightly  narcotic, 
although  it  possesses  the  reputation  of  a  poi- 
sonous plant.  The  common  nightshade  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  of  tolanacea,  which  em- 
braces many  of  the  most  dangerous  plants 
known;  as  well  as  many  useful  and  esculent 
ones. — The  deadly  nightshade  (atropa  bella- 
donna, linn.)  has  ovate  entire  leaves,  dirty 
violet-brown  flowers,  and  pitted  seeds  enclosed 
in  a  berry  destitute  of  pulp.  Its  uses  in  ma- 
teria medica  are  well  known.  The  enchanter's 
nightshade  (cireaa  lutetiana)  belongs  to  another 
order,  and  is  an  innocuous  plant. 

NIGRITIA.    See  Soodan. 

NIJNI  NOVGOROD,  or  Lowkb  Novgorod, 
a  government  of  central  Russia,  bounded  N. 
by  Kostroma,  N.  E.  by  Viatka,  E.  by  Easan 
and  Simbirsk,.  S.  by  Penza  and  Tambov,  and 
W.  by  Vladimir;  area,  18,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1866, 1,216,091,  about  A  of  whom  are  Tartars, 
and  the  remainder  chiefly  Russians.  The  prov- 
ince is  traversed  by  the  Volga,  and  by  its  afflu- 
ents the  Vetluga,  Sura,  and  Oka,  and  has  direct 
communication  by  water  both  with  Moscow 
and  St  Petersburg.  Steamers  proceed  by  the 
Volga  to  Astrakhan,  and  by  the  Kama  to  Perm. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  with  a  few  low 
hills,  nowhere  more  than  500  feet  high,  and 
composed  chiefly  of  limestone.  The  N.  E.  por- 
tion, enclosed  by  the  Volga  and  Vetluga,  has 
been  until  lately  almost  unknown.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  forests  mostly  of  fir  and  birch,  and 
has  a  sandy  and  in  some  places  marshy  soil. 
The  climate  is  10°  colder  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  habitations  are  almost 
wholly  confined  to  a  few  scattered  hamlets. 
The  rest  of  the  government  is  extremely  fertile, 
and,  having  a  mild  climate,  produces  abundance 
of  grain,  hemp,  flax,  and  fruit  The  forests 
yield  excellent  timber.  The  mineral  produc- 
tions are  iron  and  gypsum.  There  are  few 
large  manufactories,  but  most  of  the  villages 
and  towns  produoe  on  a  small  scale  a  great 
variety  of  articles,  including  spun  and  woven 
goods,  pottery,  cloth,  soap,  candles,  iron,  and 
steel.— Nijot  Novgorod,  the  capital  of  the 
above  government,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Volga,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Oka,  255  m.  E.  from  Moscow,  in  fat  56°  20'  N., 


long.  44°  1'  E. ;  pop.  about  80,000.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  town  is  built  on  a  steep  tri- 
angular promontory,  about  400  feet  high,  be- 
tween the  Volga  and  Oka,  and  consists  main- 
ly of  8  handsome  streets  which  radiate  from 
an  open  space  in  the  centre.  At  the  point  of 
the  promontory  stands  the  Kremlin  or  citadel, 
defended  by  a  wall  80  feet  high  flanked  with 
towers.  The  chief  public  buildings,  including 
2  cathedrals,  a  Protestant  church,  and  the 
governor's  palace,  are  situated  within  the 
Kremlin.  There  are  more  than  40  churches, 
one  of  the  finest  of  which  is  the  church  of  the 
holy  women.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood, 
but  the  shops  and  warehouses  are  generally 
of  more  substantial  materials.  Cloth,  leather, 
copper  and  iron  ware,  soap,  candles,  and  beer, 
are  the  principal  manufactures ;  and  the  trade, 
which  is  at  all  seasons  very  extensive,  is  in- 
creased by  the  annual  fair  in  July  and  August, 
at  which  as  many  as  200,000  persons  are  pres- 
ent. (See  Fair.)  A  particular  quarter  is  set 
apart  for  this  great  gathering,  and  at  all  other 
times  remains  unoccupied. 

NTKOLAIEV,  or  Nioolaikff,  a  town  of 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Cherson,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Bug  and  Ingul,  86  m. 
N.  W.  from  Cherson;  pop.  about  40,000.  It 
occupies  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  is  forti- 
fied. The  streets  are  of  enormous  width ;  the 
houses  are  generally  of  one  story,  and  have 
large  gardens  attached  to  them ;  and  there  is 
a  fine  boulevard  planted  with  trees  along  the 
Bug.  The  principal  publio  edifices  are  the 
cathedral,  town  hall,  observatory,  admiralty, 
naval  barracks,  naval  hospital,  and  hydro- 
graphical  seminary.  The  dockyards  are  very 
extensive,  and  well  provided  with  machinery, 
•mostly  English.  Nikolaiev,  since  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol,  has  become  one  of  the  principal 
stations  of  the  Russian  navy.  It  is  of  recent 
origin,  having  been  founded  in  1791,  and  is 
mainly  indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  govern- 
ment patronage.  The  Bug  and  Ingul,  which 
unite  below  the  town,  form  an  estuary  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Black  sea  fleet  dur- 
ing winter. 

NILE  (Gr.  NciXoc  j  Lat  Nilu$;  Arab.  Enr 
Neel),  the  principal  river  of  Africa,  and  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  famous  rivers  of  the  world. 
Near  the  city  of  Khartoom,  in  the  Egyptian 
province  of  Soodan  or  Sennaar,  in  lat.  15°  40' 
N.,  long.  82°  88'  E.,  two  great  rivers  unite,  the 
larger  of  which  comes  from  the  S.  W.,  and  is 
called  in  Arabio  Bahr-el-Abiad  or  White  river, 
and  in  English  is  commonly  known  as  the 
White  Nile.  The  other  river  flows  from  the 
S.  E.,  and  is  called  in  Arabio  Bahr-el-Azrek, 
Blue,  or  more  properly  Black  river,  and  in 
English  is  commonly  termed  the  Blue  Nile.  It 
is  the  Astapus  of  ancient  geography,  and  was 
long  regarded  as  the  true  Nile,  and  as  such  its 
sources  were  visited  in  the  16th  century  by  the 
Portuguese  Jesuit  missionary  Paez  and  some 
of  his  associates.  On  Nov.  14, 1770,  Bruce,  the 
Scottish  traveller  in  Abyssinia,  after  a  toilsome 
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and  dangerous  journey,  also  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing its  remotest  fountains,  which  flow  from  a 
small  hillock  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh  in  the 
district  of  Geesh,  in  lat.  10°  69'  25"  N.  and  long. 
86°  55'  30"  £.,  at  a  height  of  nearly  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Here  are  8  small,  deep  springs, 
which  are  regarded  by  the  neighboring  people 
with  superstitious  veneration.  Their  waters 
form  a  stream  which  flows  N.  W.  for  about  80 
m.,  when  it  falls  into  the  lake  of  Dembea  on  its 
W.  side,  and  issues  again  on  its  S.  E.  side.  Its 
current  is  so  rapid  that  it  scarcely  mingles  its 
waters  with  those  of  the  lake.  It  now  takes 
the  name  of  the  Abai,  and,  descending  from  the 
highlands  by  many  cataracts,  flows  southward 
to  about  lat.  10°  N.  along  the  E.  side  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Amhara,  and  winds  around  the  moun- 
tainous region  of  Gojam  till  by  a  bend  to  the  N. 
it  returns  to  within  about  70  m.  of  its  source. 
While  forming  this  remarkable  curve,  which 
makes  Gojam  a  peninsula,  the  Abai  receives 
numerous  streams  from  the  mountains  of  that 
peninsula.  Still  lower  down,  in  lat  11°  80',  a 
large  river  called  the  Hessen,  coming  from  the 
8.  IS.,  joins  the  Abel  on  its  right  bank.  Boon 
afterward  the  waters  of  the  Abai  mingle  with 
those  of  a  large  river  called  the  Dedhesa,  and 
from  their  junction  till  they  reach  the  White 
Nile  at  Ehartoom  the  united  streams  are  known 
as  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  or  Blue  Nile.  The  De- 
dhesa is  considered  by  Dr.  Beke  to  be  the  main 
stream  of  the  Blue  Nile,  of  which  he  regards 
the  Abai  as  only  a  branch.  The  Dedhesa  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Enarea,  and  has  a  course 
of  several  hundred  miles  W.  of  8.  before  it  joins 
the  Abai.  An  expedition  led  by  Russegger, 
a  German  traveller,  in  1837-8  ascended  its 
left  bank  as  far  as  lat.  10°  16',  or  consider- 
ably above  its  junction  with  the  Abai.  The 
Blue  Nile  he  ascertained  to  be  navigable  as 
far  as  Fazogle,  under  the  12th  parallel,  about 
1,500  m.  from  the  Mediterranean.  Its  total 
length  from  the  sources  of  the  Abai  is  supposed 
to  be  about  800  m. — The  sources  of  the  Bahr- 
el-Abiad,  or  White  Nile,  so  called  from  the 
color  given  to  its  waters  by  the  clay  with  which 
it  is  saturated,  are  yet  undiscovered,  and  great 
uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  upper  .part  of  the 
river  8.  of  lat.  8°  20'  N.,  to  which  point  it  has 
been  explored  by  expeditions  sent  up  from 
Ehartoom  by  the  pasha  of  Egypt  Capt.  Speke, 
an  English  officer,  who,  in  company  with  Capt. 
Burton,  travelled  in  1868  from  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa  to  the  great  lake  Tanganyika,  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  in  lat.  8°  25'  8.,  made  a 
separate  excursion  to  Nyanza,  another  great  lake 
lying  250  m.  to  the  N.  E.  of  Tanganyika,  and 
extending  N.  from  lat.  2°  80'  8.  to  an  unknown 
distance  beyond  the  equator.  A  small  river 
flows  into  the  8.  end  of  this  lake,  and  on  its  W. 
shore  it  receives  several  streams  from  a  moun- 
tain range  which  Capt.  Speke  calls  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Moon.  On  the  E.  side  it  is  sup- 
posed to  receive  a  large  river  which  rises  in  the 
snowy  mountains  8.  of  the  equator,  of  which 
Mt.  Xenia  is  the  principal  peak.    Capt.  Speke 


considers  Lake  Nyanza  as  the  true  source  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  river  Eivira  flowing  from  its  N. 
extremity  as  identical  with  the  Bahr-el- Abiad. 
Capt.  Burton,  who  did  not  accompany  him  oc 
his  excursion  to  Lake  Nyanza,  dissents  from 
this  opinion,  though  his  objections,  as  stated  hi 
"The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,"  are 
chiefly  theoretical,  and  are  manifestly  influ- 
enced by  personal  hostility  to  Capt.  Speke.  He 
admits  that  "  the  altitude,  the  conformation  of 
the  Nyanza  lake,  the  argillaceous  color,  and  the 
sweetness  of  its  waters  combine  to  suggest  that 
it  may  be  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  White  Nile  f 
but  says  on  the  other  hand:  uThe  periodical 
swelling  of  the  Nyanza  lake,  which,  flooding  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  on  the  south,  maybe 
supposed — as  it  l}es  flush  with  the  basal  surface 
of  the  country — to  inundate  extensively  all  the 
low  lands  that  form  its  periphery,  forbids  be- 
lief in  the  possibility  of  its  being  the  head 
stream  of  the  Nile,  or  the  reservoir  of  its  peri- 
odical inundation.     In  Karagwah,  upon  the 
western  shorev  the  matika  or  monsoon  lasts 
from  October  to  May  or  June,  after  which  the 
dry  season  sets  in.    The  Egyptian  expedition 
found  the  river  falling  fast  at  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, and  they  learned  from  the  people  that  it 
would  again  rise  about  the  end  of  March,  at 
which  season  the  sun  is  vertical  oyer  the  equa- 
tor.   And  as  the  northern  counterslope  of 
Kenia  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  a  lee  land 
like  Ugogo,  it  cannot  have  the  superfluity  of 
moisture  necessary  to  send  forth  a  first  class 
stream.    The  inundation  is  synchronous  with 
the  great  falls  of  the  northern  equatorial  re- 
gions, which  extend  from  July  to  September, 
and  is  dependent  solely  upon  the  tropical  raine. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  true  sources 
of  the  ( holy  river'  will  be  found  to  be  a  net- 
work of  runnels  and  rivulets  of  scant  j  dimen- 
sions, filled  by  monsoon  torrents,  and  perhaps 
a  little  swollen  by  melted  snow  on  the  northern 
water-parting  of  the  eastern  Lunar  mountains." 
Capt.  Burton  also  discredits  the  theory  that 
Lake  Tanganyika  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  and  maintains  that  the  lake  has  really  do 
outlet.    As  he  was  unable  to  reach  its  north- 
ern  extremity,  his  opinion,  which  is  based 
chiefly  upon  questionable  native  statements,  is 
far  from  conclusive.    The  great  extent  of  the 
lake  and  the  vast  quantity  of  water  poured 
into  it  by  its  affluents,  together  with  its  fresh- 
ness, render  it  highly  improbable  that  it  can  be 
without  an  effluent.    A  native  African,  lief 
ben  Saied.  who  travelled  from  Zanzibar  to  the 
lake,  and  furnished  an  account  of  his  expedition 
which  was  communicated  by  the  eminent  Afri- 
can geographer  Mr.  Macqueen  to  the  "  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,'9  says:  "it 
is  well  known  by  all  the  people  there  that  the 
river  which  goes  through  Egypt  takes  its  source 
and  origin  from  the  lake."    Capt.  Speke  also 
reports,  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine"  for  8epL 
1859,  a  statement  made  by  Sheik  Hamed,  a 
respectable  Arab  merchant,  who  asserted  from 
personal  observation  that  a  large  river  flowed 
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out  of  the  N.  end  of  the  lake.    The  troth  of  this 
assertion  is,  however,  denied  by  Oapt.  Speke; 
and  Oapt.  Barton,  from  inquiries  made  by  him 
of  the  people  at  the  farthest  northern  point 
reached  by  the  English  travellers,  unceremoni- 
ously pronounces  the  statement  a  deliberate 
falsehood.  Bat  Dr.  Beke,  the  highest  authority 
on  these  questions,  says  in  his  recent  work 
on  "  The  Souroes  of  the  Nile"  (London,  1860), 
speaking  of  Lake  Tanganyika :  "  Its  elevation  of 
merely  1,800  feet  seems  to  militate  against  its 
connection  with  the  Nile,  especially  as  it  is  said 
to  be  encircled  and  shut  in  at  its  N.  extremity 
by  a  range  of  mountains.    Still,  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely certain  that  Tanganyika  has  no  outlet 
through  or  round  those  mountains ;  and  beside, 
as  the  elevation  of  the  Nile  at  Khartoom  is  only 
1,200  feet,  while  from  about  lat.  12°  N.  the  main 
stream  and  its  principal  arms  are  almost  on  a 
dead  level,  we  should  be  wrong  in  asserting 
the  physical  impossibility  of  a  connection  be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  river."    In  the  2d  cen- 
tury A.  D.  the  geographer  Claudius  Ptolemy 
stated  the  sources  of  the  Nile  to  be  in  two  lakes 
lying  N.  of  a  snowy  range  which  he  calls  the 
mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  which  he  describes 
as  extending  for  10°  of  longitude  along  the  par- 
allel of  lat.  12°  80'  S.    From  the  snows  of  these 
mountains  were  principally  derived  the  waters 
of  the  two  lakes,  which  were  due  N.  of  the 
mountains,  the  western  lake  in  lat.  6°  and  the 
eastern  lake  in  7°  8.,  with  a  distance  between 
them  of  8°  of  longitude.     Recent  explora- 
tions show  the  substantial  accuracy  of  Ptole- 
my's information ;  though,  from  the  inevitable 
imperfection  of  astronomical  science  in  his  day, 
his  latitudes  and  longitudes  are  incorrectly 
given,  and  the  snowy  range  of  mountains  of 
which  he  speaks  extends  from  N.  to  8.  instead 
of  from  E.  to  W.    The  recent  Egyptian  explor- 
ers ascertained  that  the  White  Nile  above  lat. 
10°  N.  divides  into  several  large  streams,  of 
which  the  Sobat  and  the  Tubip  are  the  princi- 
pal.   The  Sobat  unites  with  the  Tubiri  near 
lat.  9°  N.    It  is  a  very  large  river,  and  is  said 
to  contribute  to  the  main  stream  nearly  half  its 
waters.    Little  is  known  however  of  its  upper 
course,  which  has  never  been  explored,  the 
Egyptian  expeditions  having  ascended  the  Tu- 
biri.   The  latter  river,  or  one  of  its  branches, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Beke,  probably  flows 
from  Lake  Nyanza,  whioh  he  regards  as  the 
eastern  lake  of  Ptolemy.    There  are  reports  of 
a  great  lake  said  to  be  situated  in  the  W.  of  the 
Pandongo  country,  which  lake  M.  Brun-Rollet, 
a  French  explorer,  lays  down  conjecturally  on 
the  equator,  and  relatively  as  much  to  the  N. 
W.  of  Tanganyika  as  Nyanza  is  to  the  N.  E. 
This  may  possibly  be  the  western  lake  of  Pto- 
lemy, and  the  source  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  White  Nile.    Lopez,  a  Portuguese  traveller 
near  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  as  cited  by 
Pigafetta  in  his  Relatione  del  reame  di  Congo 
(1591),  reported  the  existence  of  two  great 
lakes  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  says :  "  The 
Nile  truly  has  its  origin  in  this  first  lake, 


which  is  in  lat.  12°  S.,  and  it  runs  400  m.  due 
N.,  and  enters  another  very  large  lake,  whioh 
is  called  by  the  natives  a  sea,  because  it  is 
220  m.  in  extent,  and  it  lies  under  the  equa- 
tor." Dr.  Beke  is  of  opinion  that  the  second 
lake  here  mentioned  is  probably  not  Nyanza, 
but  the  yet  unvisited  lake  mentioned  by  M. 
Brun-Rollet,  if  that  lake  really  exists.  He 
says  in  conclusion :  "  It  is,  however,  of  little 
avail  to  reason  on  insufficient  data.  This  alone 
is  certain— that  all  the  head  streams  of  the 
Nile  must  be  thoroughly  explored  before  it 
would  be  in  our  power  to  finally  and  irrevo- 
cably decide  which  among  them  is  entitled  to 
the  designation  of  the  source  of  the  Nile."  A 
French  expedition  under  MM.  Miani  and  Pe- 
glioux  is  now  (1860)  exploring  the  White  Nile. 
The  latest  intelligence  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  is  from  Mr.  Petherick  of  Khartoom,  who 
after  ascending  from  that  city  400  m.  proceeded 
by  land  for  25  days  in  a  southerly  direction, 
and  reached,  in  long.  27°  E.,  and  nearly  under 
the  equator,  a  granitic  ridge  of  mountains 
rising  from  2,000  to  2,500  feet  above  the  plain. 
Beyond  that  point  nothing  is  yet  known. — The 
course  of  the  White  Nile  above  its  junction 
with  the  Blue  Nile  at  Khartoom  was  first  ex- 
plored in  1827  by  M.  Linant,  who  ascended  the 
stream  as  far  as  El-Ais  in  lat.  18°  48'  N.  A 
few  years  afterward  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of 
Egypt,  determined  to  have  the  river  explored 
to  its  sources.  Accordingly,  between  1889  and 
1842,  three  expeditions  were  fitted  out  for  that 
purpose;  the  first  ascended  to  lat.  6°  80'  N., 
discovering  on  its  passage  the  mouth  of  the 
Sobat,  Lake  No,  and  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal ;  the 
second  reached  lat  4°  42'  N. ;  and  the  third 
went  not  quite  so  far.  M.  d' Arnaud,  the  scien- 
tific chief  of  the  second  and  most  successful 
expedition,  states  in  his  published  report  that  at 
about  90  m.  beyond  the  furthest  point  reached 
by  him  several  branches  united,  of  which  the 
principal  one  came  from  beyond  an  extensive 
country  called  Bari.  *  Lacono,  the  king  of  Bari, 
told  the  explorers  that  the  course  of  the  river 
could  be  followed  southward  a  distance  of  80 
days'  journey  or  600  or  700  m.  beyond  his  do- 
minions. Of  this  expedition  an  account  was 
also  published  by  Ferdinand  Werne,  a  German 
who  went  with  D'Arnaud  as  a  volunteer.  His 
work,  Expedition  tur  Entdechwng  dee  ioeissen 
Nils,  has  been  translated  into  English  under 
the  title  of  "The  White  Nile"  (2  vols/,  Lon- 
don, 1849).— In  Nov.  1849,  Dr.  Knobleoher, 
a  Roman  Catholic  missionary  at  Khartoom, 
accompanied  the  annual  trading  expedition 
sent  up  the  Nile  by  the  Egyptian  authori- 
ties. After  14  days'  sailing  the  expedition 
passed  the  islands  inhabited  by  the  Shillooks, 
a  numerous  and  savage  negro  nation,  and 
reached  a  part  of  the  river  where  the  banks 
were  covered  with  continuous  villages  to  the 
estimated  number  of  7,000.  The  river  was 
here  so  broad  that  in  some  places  the  low 
shores  were  hardly  visible.  The  lotus  grows 
abundantly  in  the  shallows,  and  the  appearance 
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of  the  thousands  of  snowy  blossoms  as  they 
flash  open  at  sunrise  is  described  as  a  scene  of 
vegetable  pomp  and  splendor  which  can  be 
witnessed  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  Be- 
yond lat.  10°  is  the  land  of  the  Dinkas,  where 
the  beautiful  dhelleb  palm  is  first  seen,  which 
has  a  tall,  graceful  trunk,  thick  in  the  middle, 
but  tapering  toward  the  top  and  bottom,  and  a 
rich  crown  of  large,  fan-like  leaves.  The  for- 
ests also  comprise  doum  palms  and  immense 
tamarinds.  On  Nov.  29  the  vessels  reached 
a  large  town  called  Vav,  where  the  people 
brought  quantities  of  elephants'  tusks  to  ex- 
change for  beads.  Herds  of  wild  elephants  and 
giraffes  were  now  frequently  seen,  with  num- 
bers of  white  herons  perched  composedly  on 
the  backs  and  heads  of  the  elephants.  On  Bee. 
2  the  expedition  passed  the  mouth  of  the  So- 
bat,  which  is  650  feet  broad  at  its  entrance  into 
the  Nile.  From  lat  9°  26'  to  6°  60'  N.  there 
is  a  complete  change  in  the  scenery.  The  for- 
ests disappear,  and  the  shores  become  marshy 
and  covered  with  tall  grass.  The  air  is  heavy 
with  noxious  miasmas  and  filled  with  countless 
swarms  of  gnats  and  mosquitoes.  The  water 
of  the  river  is  partially  stagnant  and  green 
with  vegetable  matter.  In  lat.  9°  16'  is  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal,  or  Gazelle  lake,  thus  named 
from  the  Gazelle  river,  which  flows  into  it  on 
the  W.  side.  The  depth  of  the  lake  is  about  9 
feet,  but  the  reeds  and  water  plants  with  which 
it  is  filled  reach  to  the  surface  and  render  the 
navigation  difficult.  Its  shores  are  inhabit- 
ed byNuehr  negroes.  Beyond  this  lake  the 
course  of  the  river  is  exceedingly  tortuous  and 
its  current  sluggish.  Beyond  lat.  8°  was  the 
land  of  the  Kyks,  a  race  of  herdsmen  who  have 
great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Their  prin- 
cipal chief  resides  at  the  village  of  Augwen. 
South  of  the  Kyks  dwell  the  EUiabs,  in  whose 
country  the  river  divides  into  two  branches. 
On  Dec.  81  the  expedition  reached  the  country 
of  the  Zhirs;  and  on  Jan.  2,  1850,  Dr.  Knob- 
lecher  saw  in  the  S.  £.  the  granite  mountain  of 
Nierkanyi,  which  is  in  the  Bari  country  in  lat. 
5°  N.  It  was  the  first  elevation  he  had  seen 
since  passing  lat.  10°  85'.  The  intervening 
space  is  a  vast  plain  interspersed  with  reedy 
swamps  of  stagnant  water.  The  Zhirs  are  very 
superior  to  the  Nnehrs  and  Kyks  in  stature, 
shape,  and  manners,  own  numerous  flocks  and 
herds,  and  cultivate  large  fields  of  grain.  They 
go  entirely  naked,  but  are  remarkably  chaste 
and  modest.  On  Jan.  14  the  expedition  reach- 
ed the  rapids  of  the  White  Nile  at  the  island 
of  Tsanker,  in  lat.  4°  49'  N.,  the  furthest  point 
reached  by  any  previous  expedition.  Dr. 
Knoblecher,  however,  succeeded  in  passing  the 
rapids  and  in  sailing  16  m.  further  through  a 
broad,  lake-like  expanse  of  the  river,  to  the 
Ban  village  of  Tokiman.  The  country  was  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  beautiful,  abounding  in  trees 
and  densely  peopled ;  the  current  of  the  river 
was  rapid,  and  the  atmosphere  pure  and  health- 
ful. On  Jan.  16  the  expedition  reached  Log- 
wek, a  village  which  takes  its  name  from  a 


granite  peak  600  feet  high  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nile,  in  lat.  4°  10'.    Dr.  Knoblecher  as- 
cended this  hill,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  almost  the  entire  Bari  country,  and  saw 
the  river  winding  out  of  sight  among  a  range 
of  mountains  toward  the  8.  W.     Its  width  at 
Logwek  was  about  650  feet  and  its  depth  from 
5  to  8  feet,  the  season  being  a  dry  one.    The 
Baris  are  a  fine  race  of  negroes,  many  of  them 
7  feet  high,  with  well  knit,  symmetrical,  mus- 
cular, and  active  forms.    They  are  fearless  and 
independent  in  their  demeanor,  and  cheerful 
good-natured,  and  affectionate.     In  smelting 
and  working  iron  they  show  remarkable  skiE, 
and  their  spears   are  elegantly  formed   and 
admirably  tempered.     Beyond   Logwek  Dr. 
Knoblecher  was  unable  to  penetrate  ;  and  al- 
though several  European  explorers  have  sines 
ascended  the  White  Nile,  nothing  definite  is  at 
the  present  time  (Dec.  1860)  known  of  the 
result  of  their  researches.    Bayard  Taylor,  in 
his  "Journey  to  Central  Africa,"  thus  con- 
cludes his  account  of  Dr.  Knoblecher's  expedi- 
tion :  "The  pictures  which  these  recent  explo- 
rations present  to  us  add  to  the  stately  and 
sublime  associations  with  which  the  Nile  is  in- 
vested; and  that  miraculous  flood  will  lose 
nothing  of  his  interest  when  the  mystery  which 
veils  his  origin  shall  be  finally  dispelled.    Al- 
though, in  standing  upon  the  threshold  of  his 
vast  central  realms,  I  felt  that  I  had  realized  a 
portion  of  my  dream,  I  could  not  turn  away 
from  the  vision  of  those  untrodden  solitudes, 
crowned  by  the  flashing  snows  of  KH  imandjaro, 
the  monarch  of  African  mountains,  without  a 
keen  pang  of  regret.  Since  Columbus  first  look- 
ed upon  San  Salvador,  the  earth  has  but  one 
emotion  of  triumph  left  in  her  bestowal  and 
that  she  reserves  for  him  who  shall  first  drink 
from  the  fountains  of  the  White  Nile,  under 
the  snow  fields  of  Kilimanjaro." — From  Khar- 
toom  the  united  waters  of  the  "White  Nile  and 
Blue  Nile  flow  northward  about  50  m.,  and 
then  make  a  sudden  bend  to  the  E.  between  a 
thick  cluster  of  islands.    At  this  point  there  is 
a  rapid  extending  half  way  across  the  river, 
and  dignified  by  the  title  of  the  12th  cataract 
of  the  Nile,  it  being  the  last  which  is  met  in 
ascending  from  the  sea  till  the  traveller  reaches 
on  the  "White  Nile  the  rapids  in  the  Bari  coun- 
try, and  on  the  Blue  Nile  the  cataracts  by 
which  the  river  descends  from  the  Abyssinian 
highlands.    Here  the  Nile  is  very  narrow,  being 
compressed  between  high  hills  of  naked  red 
sandstone  rock.    From  the  12th  cataract  it 
flows  in  a  S.  E.  direction  to  Shendy,  and  is 
studded  with  islands  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  palms,  mimosas,  acacias,  sycamores, 
and  other  trees.    The  banks  are  high  and  steep 
and  covered  with  bushes  and  rank  grass.  Reels 
of  black  rock  make  the  navigation  intricate 
and  dangerous.    The  country  is  thickly  popu- 
lated with  Shygeean  negroes.     Shendy  is  a 
long  straggling  town  of  mud  huts,  with  about 
10,000  inhabitants.    From  Shendy  the  river 
runs  N.  E.  past  the  ruins  of  Heroe  and  through 
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a  country  cultivated  with  durra  and  cotton  of 
excellent  quality.  At  the  distance  of  160  m. 
below  Khartoom,  in  lat.  17°  45',  the  Atbara, 
called  also  Bahr-el-Aswad  or  Blaok  river  from 
the  quantity  of  black  earth  brought  down  by 
it  during  the  rains,  enters  the  Nile  on  the  right 
bank,  flowing  from  the  S.  E.  It  is  the  ancient 
Astaboras,  and  comes  from  Abyssinia,  where  it 
is  known  as  the  Taoazze.  The  peninsula  be- 
tween it  and  the  Blue  Nile  was  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Meroe,  which  was  called  an  island 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  were 
accustomed  to  give  this  name  to  the  irregular 
spaces  included  between  confluent  rivers.  The 
Atbara  is  the  last  confluent  of  the  Nile,  which 
for  the  rest  of  its  course  presents  the  unparal- 
leled phenomenon  of  a  river  flowing  1,500  m. 
without  a  branch.  It  contributes  to  the  Nile 
the  largest  part  of  the  slimy  mud  which  fer- 
tilizes Egypt.  At  about  50  or  60  m.  up  its 
stream  the  Atbara  receives  from  the  E.  the 
Mogreb,  which  rises  in  the  Bishariyeh  moun- 
tains near  the  Bed  sea;  and  100  m.  higher  up 
still,  on  the  E.  side,  it  approaches  the  Khor-el- 
Gash,  a  stream  whioh  flows  into  the  Bed  sea, 
while  its  waters  during  and  after  the  rainy 
season  also  overflow  into  the  Atbara,  though 
during  the  dry  season  this  communication  alto- 
gether ceases.  In  lat.  14°  N.  the  Atbara  di- 
vides into  two  great  streams,  the  larger  of 
which  bears  the  name  of  Taoazze,  and  rises  in 
the  table-land  of  Abyssinia  in  the  provinces  of 
Angot  and  Lasta ;  and  the  other,  the  Gwangwe 
or  Goang,  whioh  is  the  direct  continuation  of 
the  Atbara,  has  its  sources  in  the  highlands  to 
the  N.  and  N.  W.  of  Lake  Tsana  or  Dembea. 
From  its  confluence  with  the  Atbara  the  Nile 
flows  through  Nubia  for  700  m.  to  Syene  or 
Asswan  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  It  passes 
over  a  series  of  rapids  and  cataracts,  all  com- 
posed of  granite  or  kindred  rooks.  For  120 
m.  from  the  Atbara  it  runs  nearly  N.  through 
the  country  of  the  Berbers.  A  strip  of  arable 
land  about  2  m.  in  breadth  borders  the  river ; 
beyond  it  all  is  desert,  the  inundation  not  ex- 
tending further.  At  Aboo  Hammed,  where  the 
river  is  divided  by  the  large  rocky  island  of 
Mogreb,  it  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  S.  W.,  and 
runs  in  that  direction  about  100  m.,  enclosing 
on  its  left  bank  a  region  called  the  desert  of 
Bahiouda,  which  was  occupied  in  ancient  times 
by  the  Nubaa,  from  whom  Nubia  derives  its 
name.  The  navigation  in  this  part  is  impeded 
by  rapids,  and  the  land  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion is  so  small  in  extent  that  the  inhabitants 
avail  themselves  of  the  patches  of  loamy  soil 
whioh  the  river  deposits  in  the  rooky  hollows. 
Travellers  going  down  the  Nile  quit  the  river 
at  Aboo  Hammed  and  oross  the  desert  to  Ko- 
rosko,  a  march  of  250  m.,  while  J>y  the  course 
of  the  river  the  distance  between  the  same 
points  is  upward  of  600  m.  The  banks  of  the 
Nile  where  it  skirts  the  desert  of  Bahiouda  on 
the  N.  oontain  no  antiquities ;  but  at  Nouri  on 
the  left  bank,  below  the  4th  cataract,  are  the 
remains  of  85  pyramids,  of  which  about  half 


are  in  good  preservation ;  they  have,  however, 
no  sculptures  or  hieroglyphics,  nor  are  there 
any  ruins  which  indicate  the  former  existence 
of  a  city.  Eight  miles  below  Nouri,  on  the 
right  bank,  is  Jebel-el-Birkel,  a  hill  of  crum- 
bling sandstone  400  feet  in  height,  and  a  mile 
distant  from  the  river.  On  the  W.  side  of  the 
hill  are  18  pyramids  from  85  to  60  feet  in  height 
Here  are  also  the  remains  of  several  large 
Egyptian  temples,  one  of  them  nearly  500  feet 
in  length.  These  ruins  are  supposed  to  mark 
the  southern  limits  of  the  empire  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, and  the  city  to  which  they  belonged  was 
probably  Napata,  the  capital  of  Tirhaka,  the 
king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  also  of  those  sov- 
ereigns of  Ethiopia  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  history  of  Egypt.  A  short  distanoe 
below  Jebel-el-Birkel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  is  the  village  of  Merawe,  nearly  opposite 
to  which  is  the  point  from  which  travellers  up 
the  Nile  begin  their  march  across  the  desert 
of  Bahiouda  to  Shendy,  and  thus  cut  off  the 

Seat  upper  bend  of  the  river.  After  passing 
erawe  the  Nile  continues  to  the  S.  W.  till  it 
reaches  lat.  18°,  when  it  turns  again  to  the  N. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  about  half  a  mile 
wide.  The  desert  on  both  sides  reaches  to  the 
banks,  and  there  is  little  cultivable  land  except 
on  the  islands.  The  kingdom  of  Dongola,  now 
subject  to  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  begins  at  this 
point,  and  reaches  to  the  second  cataract  nearly 
800  m.  northward.  This  region  is  tolerably 
fertile,  the  banks  of  the  river  being  no  longer 
rocky,  and  the  annual  inundation  diffusing  it- 
self over  a  large  extent  of  land,  abounding  in 
fine  pastures  and  producing  a  breed  of  excellent 
horses.  A  little  above  the  third  cataract,  in 
lat.  19°  12'  N.,  is  the  island  of  Argo,  which  is 
12  m.  long,  and  contains  a  number  of  ruins, 
among  them  two  overthrown  colossal  statues 
of  gray  granite  in  Ethiopian  costume  with 
Egyptian  features.  Below  the  third  cataract, 
in  lat.  20°,  the  Nile  makes  a  large  bend  to  the 
E. ;  and  travellers  usually  take  a  straight  line 
through  the  desert  to  Saleb  on  the  left  bank, 
where  are  found  the  ruins  of  a  temple  remark- 
able for  the  elegance  of  its  architecture  and  its 
imposing  and  picturesque  position  on  the  line 
which  separates  the  desert  from  the  fertile 
land.  A  few  miles  below,  the  large  island  of 
Sais  divides  the  river,  which  soon  after  con- 
tracts between  granite  rocks  so  closely  that  it 
is  but  a  few  hundred  feet  in  width.  The  rocks 
hang  over  the  shore  and  fill  the  river  with 
shoals,  causing  so  many  eddies,  rapids,  and 
shallows,  that  navigation  is  practicable  only  at 
the  time  of  highest  flood,  and  is  even  then 
dangerous.  About  half  way  between  the  isl- 
and of  Sais  and  the  second  cataract,  in  lat.  21° 
29',  is  the  village  of  Semneh  on  the  left  bank, 
where  are  the  remains  of  a  large  temple  of 
great  antiquity ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  is 
another  of  still  larger  dimensions  and  of  equal 
antiquity.  These  buildings  mark  the  site  of  a 
populous  city,  whose  name  has  been  lost  from 
history.    As  the  river  approaches  the  second 
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cataract  in  lat  22°,  the  porphyritio  and  granitic 
rocks  on  its  banks  give  place  to  sandstone. 
The  second  cataract,  which  was  called  by  the 
ancients  the  great  cataract,  is,  like  all  the  others, 
formed  by  primitive  rocks  rising  through  the 
sandstone,  in  a  succession  of  islands  dividing 
the  stream,  which  foams  and  rushes  between 
them,  with  a  roar  which  may  be  heard  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  It  is  rather  a 
collection  of  rapids  than  a  fall.  A  city  onoe 
existed  here,  and  the  remains  of  three  ancient 
temples  are  yet  visible.  From  the  second  cat- 
aract to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  a  distance  of 
220  m.,  there  is  a  multitude  of  temples,  some 
on  the  right,  some  on  the  left  bank,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  those  of  Aboo  Sambool 
or  Ipsambul,  anciently  Ibsciak,  on  the  left  bank, 
two  days'  journey  below  the  cataract.  (See 
Aboo  Sambool.)  A  few  miles  lower  down,  at 
Ibrim,  the  ancient  Primis,  are  ruins  of  the 
.  same  kind,  of  the  age  of  Thothmes  I.  and 
Bhamses  III.  Just  beyond  Ibrim  the  channel 
of  the  river  is  compressed  between  a  range  of 
sandstone  hills  rising  almost  perpendicularly, 
so  close  to  the  shore  that  there  is  hardly  room 
to  pass  between  their  bases  and  the  water.  A 
few  miles  below,  at  Derr,  the  capital  of  Lower 
Nubia,  the  river  bends  abruptly  to  the  S.  and 
then  again  to  the  N.  All  this  region  abounds 
in  temples  of  Bhamses  HE.,  Thothmes  III.  and 
IV.,  and  Amenoph  II.  Amada,  two  hours' 
sail  below  Derr,  has  a  temple  whose  sculptures 
are  of  a  high  order  of  merit;  and  the  traveller 
descending  the  river  passes  in  rapid  succession 
Wady  Esseboua,  the  valley  of  lions;  Dakkeh, 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Thoth ;  Pselcis,  the  fur- 
thest point  to  the  S.  at  which  any  traces  of 
Greek  or  Roman  dominion  have  been  found  on 
monuments ;  Dandour,  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
the  age  of  Augustus;  and  Kalabsche,  the  an- 
cient Talmis,  situated  in  lat  28°  80',  directly 
under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  where  there  is  a 
temple  founded  by  Amenoph  III.,  rebuilt  by 
one  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  repaired  by  Augustus, 
Caligula,  and  Trajan.  The  Nile  in  this  part  of 
its  course  is  described  by  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  as 
"  a  river  of  the  north  under  a  southern  sun. 
The  mountains  rise  on  either  hand  from  the 
water's  edge ;  piles  of  dark  sandstone  or  por- 
phyry rock,  sometimes  1,000  feet  in  height, 
where  a  blade  of  grass  never  grew,  every  notch 
and  jag  on  their  crests,  every  fissure  on  their 
sides,  revealed  in  an  atmosphere  so  pure  and 
crystalline  that  nothing  but  one  of  our  cloud- 
less mid- winter  days  can  equal  it.  Their  hue 
near  at  hand  is  a  glaring  brown ;  in  the  dis- 
tance an  intense  violet.  On  the  W.  bank  they 
are  lower ;  and  the  sand  of  that  vast  desert, 
which  stretches  unbroken  to  the  Atlantic,  has 
heaped  itself  over  their  shoulders  and  poured 
long  drifts  and  rills  even  to  the  water.  In 
color  it  is  a  tawny  gold,  almost  approaching  a 
salmon  tint,  and  its  glow  at  sunrise  almost 
equals  that  of  the  snow  fields  of  the  Alps. 
The  arable  load  is  a  mere  hem,  a  few  yards  in 
breadth  on  either  side  of  the  river.    It  supports 


a  few  scattering  date  palms,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal dependence  of  the  Nubians.  ....  This 
part  of  Nubia  is  inhabited  by  the  Kenoos  tribe, 
who  speak  a  language  of  their  own.    They  and 
their  language  are  designated  by  the  general 
name  of  Barabra,  nearly  equivalent  to  barba- 
rians, by  the  Arabs.    They  are  more  stupid 
than  the  Egyptian  fellahs,  but  their  character 
for  truth  and  honesty  is  superior."    The  rise 
of  the  Nile  during  the  annual  inundation  la  in 
some  parts  of  this  region  as  much  as  80  feet, 
but  the  height  of  the  banks  is  such  that  the  ad- 
jacent land  derives  little  benefit  from  the  over- 
flow.   At  the  boundary  between  Nubia  and 
Egypt  is  the  island  of  Phil©,  where  the  Nile  is 
8,000  feet  broad.    It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long,  and  is  covered  with  picturesque  ruins 
of  temples,  almost  entirely  of  the  times  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  of  the  Roman  emperors.     Imme- 
diately below  Phil©  are  the  falls  called  the 
first  cataract,  the  last  in  descending  the  river, 
which  extend  to  Asswan,  the  ancient  Syene, 
and  to  the  island  of  Elephantine.    The  ridge  of 
granite  by  which  they  are  caused  crosses  the 
river  and  extends  into  the  desert  on  either  side. 
The  rocks  are  much  more  rugged  than  those 
of  the  second  cataract,  and  rise  to  the  height 
of  40  feet.    There  are  three  principal  fells; 
at  the  steepest,  which  is  about  80  feet  wide, 
the  descent  is  about  12  feet  in  100.     The  entire 
descent  in  a  space  of  6  m.  is  80  feet,  and  the 
whole  constitutes  a  series  of  rapids  rather  than 
falls,  and  may  be  passed  by  boats  when  the 
water  is  high.    From  the  quarries  on  the  hanks 
were  derived   the  colossal  statues,  obelisks, 
and  monoliths  which  are  found  throughout 
Egypt.  The  island  of  Elephantine,  just  opposite 
to  Syene,  is  fertile  and  covered  with  verdure. 
From  Syene  to  the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of 
V00  m.,  the  Nile  runs  down  a  gentle  declivity 
of  about  600  feet.    The  valley  through  which 
it  flows  till  it  reaches  the  apex  of  the  delta  va- 
ries in  breadth,  and  has  an  average  of  1  m.,  the 
greatest  width  being  11  m.    A  short  distance 
below  Syene  begins  a  district  of  sandstone, 
which  extends  nearly  to  lat  25°.     This  part 
of  the  valley  is  narrow  and  barren.    Near  lat 
25°  is  Edfoo,  the  ancient  Apollinopolis  Magna, 
which  stands  on  the  right  bank,  and  has  two 
famous  temples  built  by  the  Ptolemies,  the 
largest  of  which  is  the  best  preserved  of  all  the 
edifices  of  the  kind  in  Egypt    At  Esneh  or  La- 
topolis,  on  the  W.  bank,  80  m.  westward,  the 
valley  of  the  river  expands  to  the  width  of 
nearly  5  m.    Here  are  the  remains  of  a  mag- 
nificent temple  built  by  the  Boman  emperors. 
Still  lower  down  the  rocks  of  Jebelain  or  the 
"two  mountains"  approach  so  near  each  other 
on  opposite  sides,  that  the  river  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  valley.    Here  the  sandstone  disap- 
pears, and  limestone  hills  succeed,  which  bor- 
der the  river  till  it  reaches  the  delta.    There  is 
consequently  from  this  point  a  wider  Interval 
of  fertile  land,  especially  on  the  W.  side.    Rfty 
miles  below  Edfoo  stand  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  Thebes,  the  ancient  capital  of  Upper  Egypt 
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Here  the  river  is  1J  m.  wide,  and  is  divided  by 
islands.    On  the  right  bank  are  the  modern 
villages  of  Luxor  and  Karnak,  on  the  left 
Medinet  Aboo  and  Gourna.    From  Thebes  the 
traveller  descending  the  river  passes  numerous 
rains,  at  Medamot,  at  Eoos  or  Apollinopolis 
Parva,  and  at  Ooptos  on  the  right  bank ;  and 
on  the  left  bank,  88  m.  below  Thebes,  reaches 
r>endera,  the  ancient  Tentyra,  where  are  seen 
the  majestic  remains  of  the  temple  of  Athor, 
one  of  the  most  impressive  of  Egyptian  monu- 
ments.    Not  far  below  this  the  river  bends  to 
the  W.,  and  at  How  or  Diospolis  Parva  on  the 
left  bank  begins  the  canal  or  ancient  branch  of 
the  Nile,  called  the  Bahr  Jusuf  or  river  of  Jo- 
seph, which  flows  between  the  river  and  the 
Lybian  hills  to  the  entrance  of  the  Fayoom. 
Not  far  distant  is  Abydos  or  This,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  the  birthplace  of 
Menes,  the  first  of  the  Pharaohs.    Beyond  this 
are  Chemnis  or  Panopolis  on  the  E.  bank,  Syoot, 
the  ancient  Lycopolis,  on  the  W.  bank,  and  a 
little  lower  down  on  both  banks  the  grottos  of 
Manfalout,  the  sepulchres  of  embalmed  dogs, 
cats,  and  crocodiles.    Still  lower  are  the  ruins 
of  Hermopolis  Magna  on  the  W.  side,  and  the 
remains  of  Antinoe  built  by  Hadrian  in  the  Bo- 
man  style.    Norm  of  Antinoe,  on  the  E.  bank, 
are  the  famous  grottos  of  Beni-Hassan,  about 
80  in  number,  excavated  by  the  kings  of  the 
18th  dynasty,  and  containing  paintings  of  scenes 
in  the  civil  and  domestic  life  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  from  which  modern  Egyptologists 
have  derived  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  that  people.    From  this 
point  the  course  of  the  river  presents  no  re- 
markable feature  till  it  reaches  Beni-Sooef  in  lat. 
29°,  where  the  Libyan  chain  of  hills  begins  to 
retire  from  the  river,  bends  toward  the  N.  "W., 
and  again  returning  toward  the  river  encloses  the 
province  of  Fayoom,  in  which  were  the  lake  of 
Moans,  the  labyrinth,  and  the  city  of  Crocodi- 
lopolis.    The  next  objeots  of  interest  in  descend- 
ing the  stream  are  the  pyramids  of  Dashoor  and 
of  Saccara,  and  finally  the  great  pyramids  of 
Gizeh,  the  royal  sepulchres  of  ancient  Mem- 
phis.    This  metropolis,  whose  remains  have 
been  lately  discovered  by  M.  Marietta,  stood  on 
the  W.  bank.    A  few  miles  lower  down,  on  the 
E.  bank,  is  Cairo,  the  present  capital.    A  little 
above  Cairo  the  double  chain  of  hills  between 
which  the  Nile  has  so  long  flowed  terminates, 
those  on  the  E.  side  turning  off  toward  the  head 
of  the  Red  sea,  and  those  on  the  opposite  side 
returning  toward  the  N.  TV.    From  this  point 
the  Nile  expands,  and  its  current  slackens,  and 
soon  begins  to   flow  sluggishly  in   separate 
branches.     Twelve  miles  below  Cairo  is  the 
apex  of  the  delta,  the  point  of  separation,  which 
in .ancient  times  was  6  or  7  m.  higher  up. 
From  here  \o  the  sea  the  delta  spreads  for  90 
m.,  a  broad  and  perfectly  level  alluvial  plain, 
without  a  hill,  rock,  or  natural  elevation  of 
any  kind.    Anciently  the  Nile  traversed  the 
delta  by  7  branches,  of  which  only  8  appear  to 
have  been  of  much  size,  the  Pelusiac  or  eastern 


arm,  the  Canopio  or  western,  and  the  Seben- 
nytio  or  middle  arm.  The  Pelusiac  branch  is 
now  dry.  On  the  E.  side  of  it,  not  far  from 
the  apex  of  the  delta,  was  Heliopolis,  the  On 
of  Scripture,  of  whose  ruins  only  an  obelisk  re- 
mains. Twenty  miles  lower  down  was  Bubas- 
tis;  and  still  lower,  near  the  sea,  though  its 
remains  are  now  several  miles  inland,  was  Pe- 
lusium,  from  which  the  mouth  derived  its 
name.  The  ancient  Sebennytic  branch  had  its 
mouth  where  the  lake  of  Bourlos  now  lies,  but 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  is  represented  by 
the  more  easterly  of  the  two  present  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  that  of  Damietta.  The  Canopio 
branch  is  represented  by  the  first  part  of  the 
present  Bosetta  branch  as  far  as  lat.  81°,  whence 
it  turned  to  the  W.  and  entered  the  sea  near 
the  bay  of  Abouldr.  The  two  mouths  by  which 
the  river  now  enters  the  Mediterranean  are 
about  80  m.  apart,  and  are  in  lat.  80°  81'  N. 
The  W.  or  Bosetta  branch  is  the  usual  channel 
of  communication  between  Alexandria  and  Cai- 
ro, and  is  navigated  by  small  steamers  at  regu- 
lar intervals ;  it  is  1,800  feet  broad,  and  has  in 
the  dry  season  a  depth  of  about  5  feet.  The 
Damietta  branch  is  900  feet  wide,  and  its  depth 
when  the  river  is  lowest  is  about  8  feet. — In 
the  ordinary  state  of  its  waters  the  Nile  has  not 
depth  sufficient  for  vessels  of  more  than  60  tons 
burden,  but  during  the  height  of  the  inunda- 
tion the  depth  of  water  is  40  feet,  and  large 
vessels  can  ascend  to  Cairo.  The  river  begins 
to  rise  in  Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  and 
reaches  its  greatest  height  between  Sept.  20  and 
80,  when  it  is  usually  at  Cairo  24  feet  above 
the  low  water  level,  and  at  Thebes  86  feet. 
About  the  middle  of  October  it  begins  to 
fall,  and  is  at  the  lowest  about  the  middle 
of  May.  The  rise  sometimes  reaches  80  feet, 
and  the  overflow  then  does  great  damage ; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  it  falls  short  of  18 
feet,  the  harvests  fail,  and  Egypt  experiences 
a  famine.  Of  the  66  inundations  between  1785 
and  1801, 11  were  very  high,  80  good,  16  fee- 
ble, and  9  insufficient.  The  water  of  the  river 
is  charged  with  mud,  which  it  deposits  during 
the  inundation  over  the  cultivated  land  of  Egypt 
to  an  average  depth  of  not  more  than  the  20th 
part  of  an  inch  each  year.  Notwithstanding 
its  turbidness,  the  water  is  sweet  and  whole- 
some, and  is  freely  drunk  by  the  people,  among 
whom  the  saying  is  proverbial  that  he  who 
has  drunk  of  the  Nile  will  always  long  to  return 
and  drink  of  it  again.— On  the  island  of  Bhod- 
dah,  near  Cairo,  is  the  celebrated  nilometer  for 
indicating  the  height  of  the  Nile  during  the 
annual  inundation.  It  consists  of  a  square  well 
or  chamber,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  gradu- 
ated pillar,  divided  into  cubits  of  about  22  inches 
each.  A  nilometer  existed  at  Memphis  in  the 
times  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  during  the  reigns 
of  the  Ptolemies  there  was  one  at  Eilethyia,  and 
another  at  Elephantine  in  the  reigns  of  the 
early  Roman  emperors.  The  first  nilometer 
built  after  the  Arab  conquest  was  erected  at 
Helwan  about  A.  D.  700.    The  present  one  in 
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the  island  of  Rhoddah  is  attributed  to  the  ca- 
liph Amin,  who  reigned  from  818  to  838.  Dur- 
ing the  inundation  4  criers  proclaim  every  morn- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Cairo  the  height  to  which 
the  water  has  risen.  When  it  has  reached  18 
cnbits  the  canals  are  opened  and  it  is  allowed 
to  flow  over  the  land.— Just  below  the  apex 
of  the  delta  is  the  "barrage  or  great  dam,  com- 
menced by  the  French  engineer  Linant  and 
still  unfinished.  It  is  intended  to  hold  back 
the  waters  and  keep  them  in  reserve,  so  that 
by  letting  them  out  at  proper  seasons  two  in- 
undations may  be  produced  in  a  year.  It  will 
consist  when  completed  of  62  arches  spanning 
each  of  the  two  channels  into  which  the  Nile 
is  here  divided  (the  Damietta  and  Rosetta 
branches),  beside  a  central  arch  90  feet  in 
width,  flanked  by  lofty  stone  towers.  The 
point  of  the  delta  between  the  two  branches 
is  protected  by  a  curtain  of  solid  masonry,  and 
the  abutments  which  join  it  are  fortified  by  tow- 
ers 60  or  70  feet  high.  The  piers  have  curved 
breakwaters  on  the  upper  side.  The  material 
is  brick  faced  with  stone.  During  low  water 
it  is  intended  to  close  the  side  arches,  and  thus 
gain  water  enough  to  fill  all  the  irrigating 
canals.  A  French  company  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  line  of  steam  tow-boats  on  the  Kile 
was  approved  by  the  viceroy,  Oct.  9,  1854. — 
The  Nile  abounds  with  fish,  among  which  are 
large  eels,  white  trout,  and  a  large  species  of 
salmon.  The  overflow  of  the  White  Nile  brings 
down  vast  quantities  of  fish,  probably  from 
some  great  lake.  Crocodiles  and  hippopotami 
abound  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  but  the 
hippopotamus  is  seldom  found  below  the  2d 
cataract,  and  the  crocodile  has  been  extermi- 
nated from  Lower  Egypt. 

NILES,  a  town  of  Berrien  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  St.  Joseph  river,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Dowagiac,  and  on  the  Michigan 
central  railroad,  192  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Detroit; 
pop.  in  1859  estimated  at  5,000.  It  is  pleas- 
antly situated  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricul- 
tural region,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  branch  of  the 
state  university.  It  contains  also  a  number 
of  mills  and  manufacturing  establishments,  2 
weekly  newspaper  offices,  and  6  churches,  viz. : 
Baptist,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic. 

NILES,  Hezekiah,  an  American  journalist, 
born  Oct.  10,  1777,  died  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
April  2,  1889.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the 
founder  in  1811  of  "Niles's  Register,"  a  weekly 
journal,  published  at  Baltimore,  of  which  he 
was  the  editor  till  Aug.  1886.  The  "  Register" 
was  republished  by  him  in  82  volumes,  extend- 
ing from  1812  to  1827,  and  was  continued  by 
his  son  W.  O.  Niles  and  others  till  June  27, 
1849,  making  51  volumes  in  all. 

NILES,  John  Milton,  an  American  author 
and  statesman,  born  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  Aug.  20, 
1787,  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  81,  1866. 
Receiving  only  a  common  school  education, 
until  his  20th  year  he  was  principally  engaged 
in  labor  upon  the  farm,  cultivated  by  himself 


and  an  elder  brother.   At  that  age  he  applied 

himself  to  study,  and  afterward  entered  a  law 
office.    While  yet  a  student  he  warmly  espous- 
ed the  policy  of  President  Madison,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  general  sentiment  which  then  pre- 
vailed in  Connecticut.    Not  being  immediately 
successful  in  his  profession,  he  visited  in  1815 
Vermont,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  witk 
some  idea  of  finding  a  new  home,  but  returned 
to  Connecticut  undecided.    In  1817,  with  die 
cooperation  of  others,  he  established  the  "  Hart- 
ford Times,"  of  which  he  was  principal  editor 
for  several  years,  and  to  which  he  contributed 
for  80  years.    He  was  appointed  in  1821  by  the 
general  assembly  one  of  the  associate  judges  for 
Qie  county  court  of  Hartford,  and  in  1826  was 
elected  representative  from  the  town  of  Hart- 
ford to  the  general  assembly.  He  was  nominated 
for  senator  in  1827,  but  was  unsuccessful  on  ac- 
count of  his  known  partiality  for  Gen.  Jackson. 
He  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Hartford  is 
1829,  but  resigned  on  receiving  the  executive 
appointment  of  U.  S.  senator,  a  post  made  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Nathan  Smith,  which  he 
retained  until  1889.    In  1889  and  1840  he  was 
the  democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, and  in  the  latter  year  he  became  post- 
master-general under  President  Van  Buren. 
He  was  again  elected  to  the  TJ.  8.  senate  in 
1842;  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  in 
1849  he  retired  from  official  life.     He  edited 
for  republication  in  1816  a  large  English  work, 
"  The  Independent  Whig,"  and  compiled  in  con- 
junction with  Br.  John  O.  Pease,  his  brother- 
in-law,  a  gazetteer  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  published  in  1819.    He  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  a  "  Life  of  Commodore  Oliver  EL  Perry'' 
(Hartford,  1820) ;  "  History  of  South  America 
and  Mexico,  and  a  View  of  Texas"  (Hartford, 
1839) ;  and  a  number  of  pamphlets  containing 
orations,  addresses,  dec.,  upon  a  great  variety 
of  subjects.    By  his  will  he  bequeathed  $70.- 
000  in  trust  to  the  city  of  Hartford,  as  a  charity 
fund,  the  annual  income  of  which  was  to  be 
distributed  among  the  poor. 

NILES,  Nathaniel,  an  American  clergyman, 
inventor,  and  politician,  born  in  South  King- 
ston, R.  L,  April  8,  1741,  died  Oct.  81,  1828. 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1766, 
afterward  studied  medicine  and  law,  and  taught 
for  a  time  in  New  York  city.  Under  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy he  studied  theology  and  was  licensed  to 
preach,  but  refused  to  settle  over  any  church, 
although  he  preached  in  several  places  in  New 
England.  Becoming  a  resident  of  Norwich, 
Conn.,  he  invented  a  process  of  making  wire 
from  bar  iron  by  water  power,  and  connected 
it  with  a  wool  card  manufactory.  After  the 
revolution  he  removed  to  Orange  co.,  Vt,  and 
filled  subsequently  several  public  offices  in  that 
state,  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives in  1784,  judge  of  the  supreme  court  for 
several  years,  a  representative  in  congress  from 
1791  to  1796,  one  of  the  censors  for  the  revi- 
sion of  the  state  constitution,  and  6  times  pres- 
idential elector.  He  continued  to  preach,  how- 
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ever,  as  long  as  His  health  permitted.  He  pub- 
lished fbur  "Discourses  on  Secret  Prayer" 
1  (1778) ;  two  u  Discourses  on  Confession  of  Sin 
1  and  Forgiveness ;"  two  sermons  on  u  The  Per- 
fection of  God,  the  Fountain  of  Good  "  (1774) ; 
a  sermon  on  vain  amusements ;  and  a  "  Letter 
to  a  Friend  concerning  the  doctrine  that  im- 
penitent sinners  have  the  natural  power  to 
make  to  themselves  new  hearts"  (1809).  He 
also  wrote  a  "History  of  the  Indian  "Wars," 
published  in  the  "Massachusetts  Historical 
Collections,"  and  the  "American  Hero,"  a  Sap- 
phic ode,  once  very  popular  in  Norwich,  and 
still  occasionally  sung. 

NIMEGUEN,  Ntmwegen,  or  Fijmegkn  (anc. 
Jfoviomagv*),  a  strongly  fortified  frontier  town 
of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  Gelderland,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Waal,  about  10  m.  from 
Arnhem  and  Cleves ;  pop.  about  21,000.  It  is 
built  on  several  hills,  on  which  in  ancient  times 
the  Romans  had  formed  a  camp  to  guard  their 
:  Batavian  possessions  against  the  Germans.  It 
is  a  well  built  town,  though  the  streets  are 
narrow.  The  most  remarkable  publio  build- 
ing is  the  town  hall,  containing  a  few  Roman 
antiquities,  the  swords  of  Egmont  and  Horn, 
statues  of  German  emperors,  and  portraits  of 
the  ambassadors  connected  with  the  treaty  of 
peace  signed  there  in  1678,  between  Spain, 
France,  and  Holland,  followed  in  1679  by  that 
between  the  two  former  countries  and  Ger- 
many and  Sweden.  On  the  principal  hill  (Hdn- 
derberg)  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Falkenhof, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Charlemagne ;  and 
not  far  from  it  is  the  fine  cafe  and  promenade 
of  the  Belvedere,  a  lofty  structure,  originally 
built  under  the  direction  of  the  duke  of  Alva, — 
Nimeguen  was  formerly  a  Hanse  town.  After 
joining  in  1579  the  Utrecht  league  of  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  it  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1582,  and  recoverd  by  Mau- 
rice of  Orange  in  1585.  In  1672  it  was  taken 
by  Turenne;  but  in  1702  it  resisted  another 
attack  of  the  French. 

NtMES,  or  Nismss  (anc.  2Temausu*\  a  city 
in  the  S.  £.  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Gard,  80J  m.  by  railway  N.  E.  from 
Montpellier  and  79  m.  N.  W.  from  Marseilles ; 
pop.  in  1856,  54,293.  The  city  proper  is  small 
and  irregularly  laid  out,  with  narrow  streets 
and  ill-built  houses;  but  its  8  suburbs,  one  of 
which,  called  the  Cours-Neuf,  is  larger  than 
the  city  itself,  present  a  finer  aspect,  having 
wide,  straight  avenues,  fine  publio  walks,  and 
handsome  buildings.  The  remains  of  antiquity 
which  Nimes  contains  are  surpassed  by  those  of 
no  other  European  city  except  Rome.  Thsmai- 
son  carr&e,  so  called  from  its  rectangular  form, 
is  a  beautiful  Corinthian  temple  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  presents  a  fine  specimen 
of  Roman  architecture.  It  stands  on  a  stylobate, 
and  is  approached  by  15  steps ;  the  platform  is 
82}  feet  long  and  40J  feet  wide,  and  the  build- 
ing and  platform  together  are  58}  feet  high.  It 
is  surrounded  by  80  columns,  10  of  which  are  de- 
tached and  form  the  portico.  It  suffered  great- 
vol.  xn. — 24 


ly  during  the  middle  ages,  and  it  is  only  since 
1789  that  it  has  been  taken  care  o£  restored, 
and  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing.  In  1823  it 
was  converted  into  a  museum  of  paintings  and 
antiquities,  called  the  musee  Marie  Therete. 
The  amphitheatre,  or  lesar&nesy  is  the  most 
perfect,  if  not  the  largest  structure  of  its  kind 
extant.  Its  height  outside  is  from  68  to  104 
feet,  and  its  external  circumference  1,174}  feet. 
It  has  from  82  to  35  ranges  of  seats,  and  was 
capable  of  accommodating  from  17,000  to  23,- 
000  spectators.  It  was  used  as  a  fortress  by 
the  Visigoths  and  the  Saracens,  when  attacked 
by  the  Franks;  during  the  following  centu- 
ries it  was  also  occupied  as  a  stronghold.  No 
fewer  than  2,000  persons  had  established  their 
abode  within  the  walls  of  this  building,  when 
in  1809  it  was  cleared  by  order  of  the  prefect; 
and  it  has  since  been  protected  against  en- 
croachments. The  tour  magne  (turns  magna) 
is  the  remnant  of  a  tower  which  flanked  the 
ancient  walls.  The  boulevards  now  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ramparts,  but  portions  of  them  are 
still  extant  in  the  porte  cPAuguste  and  porte  de 
Irance,  two  Roman  gates,  the  former  of  which 
is  ornamented  with  sculptures.  To  these  monu- 
ments must  be  added  a  ruined  nymphceum,  a  fane 
dedicated  to  the  nymphs,  which  communicated 
with  a  neighboring  bath  for  women,  the  re- 
mains of  which  have  been  mistaken  for  those 
of  a  temple  of  Diana.  The  magnificent  aque- 
duct, known  as  the  pant  du  Gard\  is  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Nimes.  (See  Gabd,  Pont  du.)  Among 
the  edifices  of  a  later  period  are  the  cathedral, 
begun  in  the  11th  century,  but  constructed 
chiefly  in  the  16th  and  17th,  occupying  the  site 
of  a  temple  of  Apollo ;  the  church  of  St.  Paul ; 
the  new  palace  of  justice ;  the  general  hospital ; 
the  hotel  Dieu,  rebuilt  in  1830 ;  the  publio  li- 
brary; the  central  house  of  detention,  which 
is  the  citadel  built  by  Yauban  over  the  remains 
of  the  old  Fort  Rohan  erected  in  1629  by  the 
Calvinists;  and  the  fine  monumental  fountain 
by  Pradier,  erected  in  1851,  on  the  esplanade. 
The  publio  garden,  where  is  still  to  be  seen  the 
fountain  that  furnished  the  Roman  baths  with 
water,  and  the  beautiful  promenade  known  as 
the  cours  Feuchdres,  must  not  be  forgotten. — 
Nimes  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  an  impe- 
rial court,  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and 
commerce,  a  departmental  academy,  several 
learned  institutions,  a  lyceum  or  college,  a  nor- 
mal school,  a  theological  seminary,  schools  of 
drawing,  chemistry  and  physics,  geometry  and 
mechanics  as  applied  to  the  arts,  a  society  of 
medicine,  a  Bible  society,  and  a  cabinet  of  nat- 
ural history.  In  point  of  industry  and  com- 
merce it  holds  a  distinguished  rank;  it  is  the 
great  southern  mart  for  raw  and  manufactured 
silk.  Its  manufactures  are  principally  silk 
shawls  and  hosiery;  mixed  silk,  cotton,  and 
woollen  stuffs ;  blonde  lace  and  tulles,  galloons, 
ribbons,  and  carpets.  There  are  several  large 
dyeing  and  printing  establishments,  vinegar  fac- 
tories, and  distilleries.  Its  trade  is  mostly  io. 
wine,  brandies,  vinegar,  essences,  castor  and. 
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almond  oils,  oleaginous  and  leguminous  seeds, 
and  medicinal  and  tinctorial  plants.  Aconseil 
de  prud>7iomtmt  and  a  chamber  of  commerce 
watch  over  the  interests  of  workmen  and  man- 
ufacturers.— Nimes  was  occupied  by  the  Bo- 
mans  in  121  B.  0.  It  was  already  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  Gaul  and  the  capital 
of  the  V  olc»  Arecomici.  Augustus.  Tiberius, 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus,  and  Diocletian  con- 
tributed to  its  embellishment.  But,  pillaged  by 
the  Vandals,  occupied  by  the  Visigoths  from 
465  to  507,  and  then  by  the  Franks,  taken  by 
the  Saracens,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
Charles  Martel  in  737,  visited  by  the  Norman 
pirates,  ill  treated  by  its  feudal  lords,  it  dwin- 
dled away,  until  in  ihe  14th  century  its  popu- 
lation scarcely  amounted  to  400.  It  revived, 
however,  and  Francis  I.  assisted  in  its  restora- 
tion. Most  of  its  new  inhabitants  being  Oal- 
vinists,  it  suffered  during  the  religious  war  of 
the  16th  century,  and  was  severely  treated  by 
Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  It  was  also  in- 
volved in  bloody  conflicts  in  1791  and  1815. 

NIMROD,  a  personage  mentioned  in  Gen.  x. 
8,  9,  10,  in  the  following  manner :  "  And  Oush 
begat  Nimrod :  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in 
the  earth.  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord ;  wherefore  it  is  said,  Even  as  Nimrod  the 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.  And  the  be- 
ginning of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech 
and  Accad  and  Caineh  in  the  land  of  Shinar." 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  only  twice  after- 
ward—in 1  Chron.  i.  10:  "AndCush  begat 
Nimrod:  he  began  to  be  mighty  upon  the 
earth ;"  and  in  Micah  v.  6 :  "  And  they  shall 
waste  the  land  of  Assyria  with  the  sword,  and 
the  land  of  Nimrod  in  the  entrances  thereof." 
Cush,  the  father  of  Nimrod,  was  the  son  of 
Ham  and  the  grandson  of  Noah.  The  name 
Nimrod  in  Hebrew  implies  rebellion  and  apos- 
tasy, and  may  be  translated  "  the  impious  reb- 
el." The  commentators  upon  the  Bible  are 
generally  of  opinion  that  Nimrod  was  a  man  of 
great  bodily  strength  and  -courage,  who  first 
became  distinguished  as  a  slayer  of  wild  beasts, 
and  afterward  as  a  military  chieftain  who  was 
the  first  conqueror  and  despot,  and  the  founder 
of  government  by  force  instead  of  by  consent, 
as  in  the  patriarchal  rule  which  he  overthrew 
and  supplanted.  Some  have  endeavored  to 
identify  him  with  the  Babylonian  Betas,  others 
with  the  Assyrian  Ninus.  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
son,  the  latest  investigator  of  Babylonian  an- 
tiquities, is  of  opinion  that  by  Nimrod  is 
probably  meant  the  first  dynasty  that  reigned 
in  the  region  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates. It  appears  from  the  monuments  that 
the  cities  which  in  Genesis  are  said  to  have 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod  were  founded 
by  two  early  kings  named  Urukh  and  Hffi. 
According  to  Berosus,  this  dynasty  began  in 
2234  and  ended  in  1976  B.  O. ;  and  the  dates 
obtained  from  the  inscriptions  are  in  agreement 
with  this  calculation.  In  Arabio  history  and 
tradition  the  seat  of  Nimrod's  empire  is  placed 
at  Outha,  about  12  miles  from  Babylon.    The 


Arab  tribes  of  Mesopotamia  have  many  tradi- 
tions about  him,  ana  have  given  his  name  to 
many  places,  as  for  instance  to  the  Birs  Nimroud, 
or  Nimrod's  tower,  at  Babylon,  and  to  the  great 
mound  Nimroud  on  the  site  of  Nineveh. 

NIMBOUD,  Bibs.    See  Bbxtxs,  Tempi*  or. 

NINEVEH  (Gr.  Niw;  Lat.  Ninus;  Assyr- 
ian, Ninua),  an  ancient  city  of  Asia,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Assyrian  empire,  situated  on  the  E 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  present  eftr 
of  Mosul,  and  about  220  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Bag- 
dad. The  earliest  mention  of  Nineveh  that  has 
come  down  to  us  is  in  the  Bible,  Gen.  r.  11, 12. 
where  it  is  said  that  out  of  the  land  of  Shinar 
44  went  forth  Asshur  and  builded  Nineveh  and 
the  city  Behoboth  and  Oalah,  and  Resen  be- 
tween Nineveh  and  Calah."  It  is  next  men- 
tioned about  720  B.  0.  by  the  prophet  Nahmn, 
who  denounces  "  woe  to  the  bloody  city !  it  v 
all  full  of  lies  and  robbery,"  and  predicts  its 
speedy  overthrow ;  at  the  same  time  alradm* 
to  its  great  riches,  its  strongholds,  its  merchant* 
u  multiplied  above  the  stars  of  heaven,"  and 
its  mighty  princes  and  captains.  Isaiah  (xxrrfi. 
87)  speaks  of  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  ss 
dwelling  at  Nineveh  about  710  B.  C;  and 
Zephaniah  (ii.  18)  prophesies  that  the  Lord 
"  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation  and  dry  like 
a  wilderness."  But  the  only  mention  of  it  in 
the  Scriptures  which  contains  any  details  is  in 
the  book  of  Jonah.  That  prophet  was  com- 
manded to  "  go  to  Nineveh,  that  great  cor, 

and  cry  against  it Now  Nineveh  wits 

an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  jour- 
ney, ....  wherein  are  more  than  six  score 
thousand  persons  that  cannot  discern  be- 
tween their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand.'' 
Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  com- 
mentators as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  a  "  city  of  three  days*  ionrney,'1  a 
day's  journey  being  commonly  reckoned  at  20 
miles,  and  three  days'  at  60  miles.  By  some 
it  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  circum- 
ference ;  but  as  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Jo- 
nah "  began  to  enter  into  the  city  a  day's  jour- 
ney," it -seems  evident  that  the  expression  was 
intended  to  apply  to  the  diameter,  for  other- 
wise the  prophet  in  a  day's  journey,  instead  of 
merely  beginning  to  enter  the  city,  would  ha™ 
traversed  its  entire  length  or  breadth.  The 
extent  of  a  day's  journey,  as  the  phrase  is  here 
used,  may  have  been  much  less  than  20  miks. 
or  the  expression  may  be  merely  figurative  and 
intended  to  indicate  loosely  the  great  size  of 
the  city.  The  statement  that  Nineveh  con- 
tained 120,000  persons  unable  to  "discern  be- 
tween their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand  "  has 
been  construed  to  mean  that  there  were  that 
number  of  infants  or  children  under  5  years 
of  age,  which,  according  to  the  usual  calcula- 
tion, would  have  made  the  entire  populatioa 
600,000.  But  this  is  only  a  conjecture,  as  the 
real  meaning  of  the  passage,  as  of  that  which 
refers  to  the  size  of  the  city,  is  still  a  matter 
of  speculation.  All  that  can  be  certainly  in- 
ferred from  the  biblical  narrative  is  that  Nine- 
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veh  was  very  large  and  populous.  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  city  by  any  extant  classical 
writer  is  in  Herodotus,  i.  198,  who  speaks  of 
the  Tigris  as  "  the  river  upon  which  the  city 
of  Nineveh  formerly  stood,"  the  place  having 
been  destroyed  about  200  years  before.  Strabo 
mentions  it  as  a  city  larger  even  than  Babylon. 
Diodorus,  copying  Otesias,  places  it  on  the 
Euphrates;  though  in  an  extract  from  Otesias 
preserved  in  a  fragment  of  Nicolaus  Damas- 
cenes, it  is  properly  stated  to  be  on  the 
Tigris.  The  error  has  probably  crept  into  the 
text  of  the  historian  by  the  carelessness  of 
some  transcriber.  Diodorus,  following  Otesias. 
describes  the  city  as  forming  a  quadrangle  of 
150  stadia  by  90,  the  circumference  being  thus 
480  stadia  or  about  60  miles.  The  city  was 
overthrown  and  its  empire  merged  in  that  of 
Babylon,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  in 
625  B.  O. ;  and  so  completely  had  it  disappeared 
that  Xenophon,  though  in  401  B.  O.  he  led  the 
10,000  Greeks  over  the  ground  on  which  it 
had  stood,  does  not  even  mention  its  name; 
and  though  70  years  later  Alexander  fought 
the  great  battle  of  Arbela  in  the  vicinity, 
none  of  his  historians  allude  to  the  ruins  of 
the  city.  Huge  mounds,  apparently  of  mere 
earth  and  rubbish,  covered  its  site,  the  largest 
of  which  are  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mo- 
sul and  its  vicinity  at  the  present  day  as  the 
mounds  of  Nimroud  or  Nimrod,  of  Kouyunjik, 
of  Selamiyah,  and  of  Nebbi  Yunus  or  the  tomb 
of  Jonah,  so  called  from  the  current  belief 
among  the  people  that  the  sepulchre  of  the 
prophet  is  on  its  summit,  a  tradition  which 
probably  originated  in  the  former  existence  on 
the  spot  of  a  Christian  church  dedicated  to 
Jonah.  Kouyunjik  is  directly  opposite  Mosul, 
and  about  a  mile  from  the  Tigris.  It  measures 
866  yards  by  500.  Nebbi  Yunus  is  about  a 
mile  S.  E.  of  Kouyunjik,  and  measures  566  by 
400  yards.  These  two  mounds  are  enclosed  by 
the  remains  of  a  wall,  the  entire  length  of 
which  was  nearly  8  m.,  and  which  surrounded 
an  irregular  quadrangular  space  8  m.  in  length 
with  an  average  breadth  of  about  a  mile. 
Nimroud  is  about  20  m.  S.  of  Kouyunjik,  near 
the  junction  of  the  great  Zab  with  the  Tigris. 
Selamiyah  is  8  m.  to  the  N.  of  Nimroud. 
About  15  m.  N.  E.  of  Nimroud  is  the  mound 
called  Karamles ;  and  12  m.  N.  E.  of  Mosul  is 
the  mound  of  Khorsabad,  consisting  of  two 
parts,  an  upper,  about  650  feet  square  and  80 
feet  high,  and  a  lower  part  connected  with  it, 
about  1,350  feet  by  800.— The  first  accurate 
description  and  plan  of  these  ruins  was  given 
by  Claudius  James  Rich,  who  was  for  several 
years  the  English  East  India  company's  polit- 
ical agent  at  Bagdad.  He  made  in  1820  a  sur- 
vey, which  was  published  after  his  death.  From 
the  neighboring  inhabitants  he  learned  that 
not  long  before  his  visit  sculptured  figures 
of  men  and  animals  had  been  dug  out  of  one 
of  the  mounds,  and  had  been  destroyed  as 
idols.  He  collected,  however,  a  few  specimens 
of  pottery  and  bricks  inscribed  with  cuneiform 


characters.  In  1848  M.  Paul  Smile  Botta, 
French  consul  at  Mosul,  after  having  exam- 
ined the  mound  of  Kouyunjik  without  mak- 
ing discoveries  of  much  importance,  turned 
his  attention  to  the  mound  of  Khorsabad, 
where  he  soon  laid  bare  the  ruins  of  a  magnifi- 
cent palace  which  had  evidently  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  He  found  among  the  remains  a  series 
of  apartments  panelled  with  slabs  of  coarse 
gray  alabaster,  on  which  were  sculptured  in 
bass-relief  figures  of  men  and  Mriniftli^  Yriih 
inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed 
character.  In  Nov.  1845,  Austen  Henry  Lay- 
ard,  an  English  traveller,  began  excavations 
at  Nimroud,  which  were  continued  till  April, 
1847,  with  great  success.  He  discovered  im- 
mense quantities  of  sculptures,  inscriptions, 
pottery,  and  antiquities  of  all  sorts,  by  means 
of  which  more  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
history  and  civilization  of  the  Assyrians  than 
by  all  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
writers  of  antiquity.  Excavations  with  like  re- 
sults were  also  made  in  the  mounds  of  Kou- 
yunjik and  Nebbi  Yunus.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1849,  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  trustees  of  the  British  museum,  Mr.  Lay- 
ard  resumed  his  explorations,  and  continued 
them  for  about  a  year. — From  the  researches 
of  Messrs.  Botta,  Layard,  and  other  investigat- 
ors, it  appears  that  the  great  mounds,  or  rather 
groups  of  mounds,  Kouyunjik,  Nimroud,  Sela- 
miyah, and  Khorsabad,  were  fortified  places, 
surrounded  by  walls  enclosing  an  area  large 
.enough,  in  -each  case,  for  a  considerable  city. 
Recent  surveys  have  shown  that  Kouyunjik, 
Khorsabad,  Nimroud,  and  Karamles  occupy 
the  4  corners  of  a  square,  the  area  of  which  is 
very  nearly  of  the  extent  assigned  to  Nineveh 
by  the  Greek  writers.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
is  of  opinion  that  these  places  were  all  distinct 
cities,  and  that  the  mound  of  Nebbi  Yunus 
marks  the  site  of  Nineveh,  which  he  thinks 
was  only  about  9  m.  in  circumference.  He  ad- 
mits, however,  that  in  the  time  of  Jonah  the 
common  name  of  Nineveh  was  applied  to  the 
whole  group  of  cities.  Mr.  Layard,  on  the  con- 
trary, considers  Kouyunjik  the  site  of  the  most 
anoient  city,  which  gradually  expanded  until  it 
enclosed  within  its  walls  an  area  60  m.  in  cir- 
cumference, including  several  great  fortified 
palaces  which  continued  to  bear  distinct  local 
appellations,  in  the  same  manner  as  Westmin- 
ster, Southwark,  and  other  parts  of  London  are 
still  known  by  their  individual  names.  This 
great  space,  however,  was  not  wholly  covered 
with  houses,  but  comprised,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  oriental  cities  at  the  present  day,  exten- 
sive gardens  and  arable  and  pasture  land. 
Jonah  speaks  of  much  cattle  within  the  walls; 
and  as  Babylon,  according  to  Diodorus  and 
Quintus  Curtius,  contained  vacant  land  enough 
to  supply  corn  for  the  population  during  a 
siege,  it  is  probable  that  Nineveh  was  built  in 
a  similar  manner.  That  part  of  the  city  of 
which  the  mounds  of  Kouyunjik  and  Nebbi 
Yunus  are  the  remains  seems  to  have  been,  at 
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least  at  one  period,  the  most  important  and 
the  most  strongly  fortified.  A  deep  moat  de- 
fended the  N.  side;  the  western  walls  were 
washed  by  the  Tigris,  which  now  flows  in  a 
different  channel  nearly  a  mile  distant;  a 
moat  and  wall  defended  the  S.  side ;  and  on 
the  E.  side,  which  was  the  most  exposed,  the 
strongest  artificial  defenoes  were  raised,  con- 
sisting of  a  moat  200  feet  broad  and  a  wall  100 
feet  high.  It  is  probably  to  this  portion  of  the 
fortifications  that  the  descriptions  of  the  Greek 
writers  properly  refer,  though  with  natural  ex- 
aggeration they  applied  the  same  colossal  scale 
to  the  entire  fortifications  of  the  metropolis. — 
The  most  ancient  edifice  discovered  by  Mr. 
Layard  is  that  termed  by  him  the  north-west 
palace,  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  mound  of 
Nimroud.  It  was  founded  or  rebuilt  on  the 
site  of  a  still  older  palace  by  Asshur-dan-pal, 
who  is  supposed  to  nave  been  the  warlike  Sar- 
danapalus  of  the  Greeks,  and  who  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  effeminate  king  of  the 
same  name.  He  appears  to  have  reigned  about 
950  B.  O.  This  palace  was  nearly  square, 
about  860  feet  in  length  and  800  in  breadth. 
A  second  palace  in  the  centre  of  the  same 
mound  was  built  by  his  son  Shalmanubar, 
and  rebuilt  by  a  succeeding  monarch,  Iva- 
lush  III.,  who  also  built  a  third  palace  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Iva-lush  HI.  is  the  Pul 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  queen  is  supposed  to 
have  been  named  Semiramis,  though  not  the 
famous  heroine  of  the  Greek  writers.  The 
palace  discovered  at  Khorsabad  by  M.  Botta 
was  built  about  725  B.  O.  by  a  king  who  is 
called  Sargon  in  Isa.  xx.  At  Kouyunjik  Mr. 
Layard  disinterred  a  great  palace  founded  about 
700  B.  O.  by  Sennacherib,  on  whose  monuments 
have  been  discovered  inscriptions  containing 
the  name  of  Hezekiah  and  a  record  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Judoea  and  siege  of  Laohish,  when  in 
the  14th  year  of  King  Hezekiah  u  Sennacherib 
king  of  Assyria  came  up  against  all  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah  and  took  them."  (2  Kings 
zviii.  18.)  These  palaces  were  all  built  upon 
enormous  platforms  raised  about  40  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plain,  either  by  heaping  up 
earth  and  rubbish  or  by  masonry  of  sun-dried 
bricks.  The  platforms  were  faced  with  stone, 
and  were  asoended  by  broad  flights  of  steps. 
The  palaces  themselves  were  constructed  prin- 
cipally of  sun-dried  bricks,  though  kiln-burnt 
bricks  were  used  for  the  solider  parts,  and  a 
coarse  alabaster  quarried  near  the  city  was 
used  for  ornament.  The  walls  of  these  build- 
ings were  generally  about  15  feet  thick,  and  . 
were  lined  with  sculptured  alabaster  slabs 
from  8  to  10  feet  high,  from  8  to  4  broad,  and 
about  18  inches  thick.  The  apartments  were 
high,  and  the  spaces  above  the  slabs  were  plas- 
tered and  painted  or  were  faced  with  bricks, 
-  coated  with  enamel  of  elegant  designs  and  bril- 
liant colors.  Ivory,  bronze,  and  cedar  from 
Mt.  Lebanon  were  also  used  for  decoration, 
which  was  heightened  by  gilding  and  painting. 
The  principle  of  the  arch  was  understood  by 


the  Assyrians,  and  the  arched  doorways  to  the 
principal  apartments  were  guarded  by  colossal 
figures  of  lions  or  bulls  with  human  heads  and 
the  wings  of  an  eagle.  On  these  figures  were 
historical  inscriptions  recording  the  exploits  of 
the  king  by  whom  they  were  erected.  In  some 
of  the  palaces  that  have  been  discovered  the 
panelling  of  sculptured  slabs  is  nearly  a  mile  in 
length.  The  principal  and  favorite  subjects  of 
these  representations  are  war  abroad  and  state 
at  home.  There  are  separate  sculptured  histo- 
ries of  each  campaign  of  the  king,  and  delinea- 
tions of  the  taking  of  all  the  considerable  cities 
that  resisted  him.  These  sieges  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  captives,  which  was  barbarous  in 
the  extreme,  as  they  were  sometimes  flayed 
alive,  and  representations  of  the  king  or  "his 
officers  receiving  tribute  or  homage  from  the 
conquered  people,  form  the  most  common  scene? 
of  the  bass-reliefs.  Many  of  the  sculptures. 
however,  are  of  a  purely  religious  nature ;  sock 
are  wholly  occupied  by  scenes  of  the  chase: 
some  are  actually  landscape  paintings;  and 
many  represent  thrones,  chariots,  or  domestic 
furniture  and  utensils.  No  Assyrian  women 
ever  appear  in  the  sculptures,  though  women 
are  sometimes  represented  as  captives  or  as 
begging  for  mercy  from  the  walls  of  a  falling 
city.  As  only  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  palaces  of  Nineveh  have  been  found,  it  is 
uncertain  what  was  the  nature  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  upper  part.  The  absence  of  win- 
dows makes  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how  the 
apartments  could  have  been  lighted.  Mr.  Lay- 
ard at  first  supposed  them  to  have  consisted  of 
only  a  single  story  with  apertures  in  the  ceil- 
ing to  admit  light ;  but  he  now  is  understood 
to  incline  to  a  plausible  theory  advanced  with 
great  ability  and  ingenuity  by  Mr.  Fergusson. 
who  maintains  that  there  was  an  upper  story 
supported  by  columns  and  open  at  the  sides  to 
admit  light  to  the  rooms  below,  from  which 
the  sunshine  could  be  excluded  at  pleasure  by 
means  of  curtains.  This  open  upper  story  was 
used  in  fine  weather,  and  as  a  balcony  from 
which  the  king  could  show  himself  to  his  sub- 
jects or  review  his  troops.  The  columns  which 
supported  its  roof  stood  some  of  them  on  the 
floor  of  the  lower  story,  and  other  shorter  ones 
on  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  whose  im- 
mense thickness  is  thus  accounted  for.  These 
edifices,  though  not  equalling  those  of  the 
Greeks  in  elegance  and  artistic  taste,  nor  those 
of  the  Egyptians  in  solid  magnificence  and 
strength,  must  have  been  exceedingly  gorgeous 
and  beautiful  structures.  They  were  in  part 
temples  as  well  as  palaces,  the  king  being  not 
only  political  chief  but  high  priest  of  the  na- 
tion, as  was  the  case  at  one  period  in  Egypt. 
"The  interior  of  the  Assyrian  palace,"  says 
Mr.  Layard,  "  must  have  been  as  magnificent 
as  imposing.  I  have  led  the  reader  through  its 
ruins,  and  he  may  judge  of  the  impression  its 
halls  were  calculated  to  make  upon  the  stranger 
who,  in  the  days  of  old,  entered  for  the  first 
time  the  abode  of  the  Assyrian  kings.    He  was 
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ushered  in  through  the  portal  guarded  by  the 
colossal  lions  or  bulls  of  white  alabaster.  In 
the  first  hall  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
the  sculptured  records  of  the  empire.  Battles, 
sieges,  triumphs,  the  exploits  of  the  chase,  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  were  portrayed  on  the 
walla,  sculptured  in  alabaster  and  painted  in 
gorgeous  colors.  Under  each  picture  were  en- 
graved, in  characters  filled  up  with  bright  cop- 
per, inscriptions  describing  the  scenes  repre- 
sented. Above  the  sculptures  were  painted  oth- 
er events— the  king,  attended  by  his  eunuchs 
and  warriors,  receiving  his  prisoners,  entering 
into  alliances  with  other  monarohs,  or  perform- 
ing some  sacred  duty.  These  representations 
were  enclosed  in  colored  borders  of  elaborate 
and  elegant  design.  The  emblematic  tree,  wing- 
ed bulls,  and  monstrous  animals  were  conspicu- 
ous among  the  ornaments.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall  was  the  colossal  figure  of  the  king 
in  adoration  before  the  supreme  deity,  or  re- 
ceiving from  his  eunuch  the  holy  oup.  He  was 
attended  by  warriors  bearing  his  arms,  and  by 
the  priests  or  presiding  divinities.  His  robes 
and  those  of  his  followers  were  adorned  with 
groups  of  figures,  animals,  and  flowers,  all 
painted  with  brilliant  colors.  The  stranger 
trod  upon  alabaster  slabs,  each  bearing  an  in- 
scription, recording  the  titles,  genealogy,  and 
achievements  of  the  great  king.  Several  door- 
ways, formed  by  gigantic  winged  lions  or  bulls, 
or  by  the  figures  of  guardian  deities,  led  into 
other  apartments,  whioh  again  opened  into 
more  distant  halls.  In  each  were  new  sculp- 
tures. On  the  walls  of  some  were  processions 
of  colossal  figures — armed  men  and  eunuchs 
following  the  king,  warriors  laden  with  spoil, 
leading  prisoners  or  bearing  presents  and  offer- 
ings to  the  gods.  On  the  walls  of  others  were 
portrayed  the  winged  priests,  or  presiding  di- 
vinities standing  before  the  sacred  trees.  These 
edifices  were  great  national  monuments,  upon 
the  walls  of  which  were  represented  in  sculp- 
ture or  inscribed  in  alphabetic  characters  the 
chronicles  of  the  empire.  He  who  entered 
them  might  thus  reaa  the  history  and  learn 
the  glory  and  triumphs  of  the  nation.  They 
served  at  the  same  time  to  bring  continually 
to  the  remembrance  of  those  who  assembled 
within  them  on  festive  occasions,  or  for  the 
celebration  of  religious  ceremonies,  the  deeds 
of  their  ancestors  and  the  power  aid  majesty 
of  their  gods."    The  palaces  of  Nineveh  appear 

generally  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  which 
owever  oould  not  injure  the  incombustible 
and  massive  walls  of  the  lower  part  of  the  first 
story.  These  with  their  sculptures  were  prob- 
ably at  once  buried  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
upper  stories  and  of  the  higher  part  of  their 
own  structure,  and  the  ruins  were  in  time 
wholly  concealed  by  the  accumulation  of  rub- 
bish from  the  villages  subsequently  built  on 
them  and  by  the  mould  of  decaying  vegetation, 
through  the  course  of  8,000  years. — Though 
the  most  ancient  edifice  yet  discovered,  the 
north-west  palace  at  Nimroud,  dates  only  from 


the  10th  century  B.  0.,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Nineveh  was  founded  several  centuries 
before,  and  probably  as  early  as  22  centuries 
B.  G.  Its  name  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  and 
is  found  on  Egyptian  monuments  14  centu- 
ries B.  O.  For  a  long  period  Nineveh  seems 
to  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  Baby- 
lon. Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  is  of  opinion  that 
about  1278  B.  0.  Assyria  became  independ- 
ent and  the  seat  of  a  great  empire,  whose 
capital  however  was  at  Asshur,  now  Kileh- 
Shergat,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  60 
m.  S.  of  Nineveh.  Ninus  and  Semiramis  he 
regards  as  mythical  personages,  not  belong- 
ing at  all  to  Assyrian  tradition,  but  inven- 
tions of  the  Greek  writers.  The  Babylonian 
historians,  according  to  Abydenus,  ignored 
altogether  the  existence  of  any  such  mon- 
arohs. The  earliest  known  long  of  Assyria 
was  Bellush,  who  was  succeeded  by  Pudil, 
Iva-lush,  and  Shalmabar,  whose  reigns  were 
probably  between  1278  and  1200  B.  0.  A  dy- 
nasty of  6  kings  succeeded,  reigning  till  1050 
B<  0.,  the  crown  descending  from  father  to  son. 
Their  names  are  recorded  on  a  cylinder  found 
at  Kileh-Shergat,  and,  as  Rawlinson  proposes 
to  read  them,  are  Nin-pala-kura,  Asshur-dapal- 
il,  Mutagffil-nebu,  Asshur-rish-ili,  Tiglath-Pile- 
ser  I.,  and  Asshur-bani-pal  I.  The  true  read- 
ing of  the  first  of  these  names  is  very  uncertain, 
but  the  inscription  declares  that  he  was  the 
king  who  first  organized  Assyria.  Asshur- 
rish-ili,  the  4th  of  the  dynasty,  is  called  "  the 
powerful  king,  the  subduer  of  foreign  countries, 
he  who  reduced  all  the  lands  of  the  Magian 
world;"  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  a 
great  conqueror,  like  his  son  Tiglath-Pileser  L, 
who  subdued  Cappadocia,  Syria,  and  parts  of 
Media  and  Armenia.  It  is  not  certain  who  ( 
succeeded  Asshur-bani-pal  I.,  but  the  next  king 
whose  name  is  ascertained  was  Asshur-adan- 
akhi,  who  is  supposed  to  have  ascended  the 
throne  about  1050  B.  0.,  and  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  David.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Asahur-danin-il,  Iva-lush  II.,  Tiglathi-Nin, 
and  Asshur-dani-pal  or  Sardanapalus,  who  ac- 
cording to  Rawlinson  transferred  the  seat  of 
government  from  Eileh-Shergat  to  Nineveh. 
This  monarch  was  a  great  conqueror,  and  car- 
ried his  arms  far  and  wide  through  western 
Asia,  from  Babylonia  and  Ohaldea  on  the  one 
side  to  Syria  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
other.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shalma- 
nubar  or  Temenbar,  who,  after  a  warlike 
and  victorious  reign  of  more  than  80  years, 
between  900  and  850  B.  0.,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Shamasiva,  who  was  followed  by  his 
son  Iva-lush  HI.,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Pnl  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  have  reigned  from 
800  to  747  B.  0.  With  him  his  dynasty  ended, 
and  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  ascended  the  throne, 

grobably  by  usurpation.  His  successors  were 
halmaneser,  Sargon,  a  usurper,  and  his  son 
Sennacherib,  who  rebuilt  ana  enlarged  Nine- 
veh, which  had  fallen  into  decay.  He  reigned 
upward  of  22  years,  and  conquered  Babylon 
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and  Jerusalem.  In  a  second  expedition  against 
the  latter  city  and  against  Egypt,  "the  angel 
of  the  Lord  went  out  and  smote  in  the  camp  of 
the  Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five 
thousand."  His  reign  ended  by  his  murder  by 
two  of  his  sons  at  Nineveh,  one  of  whom, 
Asshur-akh-iddina  or  Esarhaddon,  ascended 
the  throne  and  reigned  at  least  18  years.  His 
buildings  exceed  in  magnificence  those  of  any 
former  Assyrian  king,  and  his  conquests  ex- 
tended not  only  over  all  western  Asia,  but  into 
Egypt,  and  even  into  Ethiopia.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  however,  Babylon  seems  to 
have  rebelled  and  to  have  established  its  inde- 
pendence. Esarhaddon  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Asshur-bani-pal  II,  who  about  640  B.  0. 
transmitted  the  decaying  empire  to  Asshur- 
emit-ili,  the  last  king  of  whom  any  records 
have  been  as  yet  discovered.  Either  this 
monarch  or  a  brother  and  successor  Saracus 
was  the  last  sovereign  of  Nineveh,  and  identi- 
cal with  the  famous  voluptuary  Sardanapalus, 
of  whom  the  Greek  writers  have  given  the 
imaginary  history  on  which  Lord  Byron  found- 
ed his  tragedy.  All  that  is  really  known  of 
his  history  is  that  he  was  besieged  in  Nineveh 
by  the  revolted  Medes  and  Babylonians,  and 
in  625  B.  0.  an  extraordinary  flood  of  the  Ti- 
gris swept  away  a  portion  of  the  city  wall, 
upon  which  the  king  set  fire  to  his  palace  and 
destroyed  himself.  The  conquerors  plundered 
and  burned  the  rest  of  the  city,  which  was 
never  rebuilt.  The  total  duration  of  the  king- 
dom of  Assyria  seems  to  have  been  about  650 
years;  and  for  at  least  5  centuries  it  was  a 
great  and  powerful  nation,  dominant  over 
western  Asia,  and  comprising  among  its  prov- 
inces or  vassal  states  Susiana,  Chaldea,  Baby- 
lonia, Media,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Cappa- 
docia,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Idu- 
m»a,  and  for  a  time  lower  Egypt  and  the  island 
of  Cyprus. — The  letters  and  literature  of  the 
Assyrians  seem  to  have  been  derived  originally 
from  Babylon,  and  were  apparently  not  much 
cultivated  on  a  native  basis,  science  and  learn- 
ing having  been  confined  to  a  priest  class  which 
did  not  aim  at  progress.  In  art  and  manufac- 
tures the  people  had  made  great  advances.  In 
architecture,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  sculpture 
and  painting,  they  had  attained  a  skill  wnich, 
considering  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  is 
truly  admirable.  Their  art  has  every  appear- 
ance of  thorough  and  entire  nationality,  and 
shows  in  its  development  not  only  remarkable 
grandeur,  dignity,  and  strength,  but  a  growing 
grace  and  delicacy  of  execution  which  indicates 
that  it  was  progressive  and  not  stationary  like 
that  of  the  Egyptians.  The  vases,  jars,  bronzes, 
glass  bottles,  carved  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl 
ornaments,  engraved  gems,  bells,  dishes,  ear 
rings,  arms,  and  working  implements  which 
have  been  found  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh, 
are  almost  invariably  of  elegant  form,  and  in- 
dicate considerable  knowledge  of  metallurgy 
and  other  arts,  as  well  as  a  refined  taste.  They 
anticipated  inventions  which  till  lately  were 


believed  to  be  comparatively  modern,  such  as 
transparent  glass,  the  magnifying  lens,  the 
principle  of  the  arch,  the  construction  of  aque- 
ducts and  drains,  and  the  arts  of  inlaying,  en- 
amelling, and  overlaying  with  metals,  and  of 
cutting  gems  with  the  greatest  skill  and  finish. 
"  Their  civilization/'  says  Rawlinson, "  eouaHed 
that  of  almost  any  ancient  country,  and  did  not 
fall  immeasurably  behind  die  boasted  achieve- 
ments of  the  moderns.  With  much  that  was 
barbaric  still  attaching  to  them,  with  a  rode 
and  inartificial  government,  savage  passions,  a 
debasing  religion,  and  a  general  tendency  to 
materialism,  they  were,  toward  the  close  of 
their  empire,  in  all  the  arts  and  appliances  of 
life,  very  nearly  on  a  par  with  ourselves," 

NINGPO,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Ohe-kiang,  on  the  Takia  or  Ningpo  river, 
near  its  mouth  in  the  harbor  of  Chuaan,  100 
m.  S.  from  Shanghai;  lat.  29°  51'  N.,  long: 
121°  32'  E.;  pop.  about  250,000.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  dilapidated  wall  about  6  m.  in 
circumference,  25  feet  high,  and  15  feet  broad 
at  the  top,  with  5  gates.  The  streets  are 
long  and  broad,  and  the  town  is  intersected 
by  canals  and  connected  with  its  suburbs  by  a 
bridge  of  boats.  There  are  several  temples, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  a  brick  tower 
160  feet  high,  said  to  have  been  erected  1,1  CO 
years  ago.  There  are  government  warehouses 
and  public  buildings.  The  houses  are  mostly 
one  story  high,  but  the  shops  are  superior  to 
those  of  Canton.  In  1848  a  missionary  hospi- 
tal was  established  at  Ningpo,  and  all  classes 
have  resorted  to  it  for  surgical  assistance.  The 
ground  in  the  neighborhood  is  fiat  and  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  but  a  range  of  barren  hills  runs 
along  the  sea  shore.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures are  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods ;  and 
there  are  very  extensive  salt  works.  Vessels 
of  about  800  tons  can  come  up  to  the  town, 
while  those  of  greater  size  load  and  unload  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  foreign  imports 
are  small.  Ningpo  was  taken  by  the  British 
in  1841,  and  occupied  for  some  months.  It 
is  one  of  the  5  ports  opened  to  general  inter- 
course by  the  treaty  of  Aug.  29, 1842. 

NINON  DE  L'ENCLOS.    See  L'Enclos. 

NIOBE,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  daughter 
of  Tantalus,  king  of  Lydia,  by  a  nymph.  She 
had  6  sons  and  6  daughters,  and  boasting  her- 
self superior  to  Latona,  who  had  borne  only 
two  children,  Apollo  and  Diana,  to  avenge  their 
mother,  slew  all  the  children  of  Niobe,  who  in 
her  grief  wept  herself  to  stone. 

NIOBIUM  (symbol  Nb),  an  obscure  metal, 
commonly  supposed  by  chemists  to  be  identical 
with  tantalum  or  columbium.  H.  Rose  has 
recently  made  it  the  Bubject  of  very  elaborate 
investigations,  the  results  of  which  are  publish- 
ed in  PoggendorflTs  Annalm,  civ.  810, 432, 581. 
By  treatment  of  the  double  fluorides  of  niobium 
and  the  alkaline  metals  with  sodium  at  a  fight 
heat  in  a  cast  iron  crucible,  he  obtained  the 
metal  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder  of  specific 
gravity  6.297.    It  proves  to  be  a  conductor  of 
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electricity,  and  is  more  easily  acted  on  by 
reagents  than  tantalum.  In  nitric  acid  it  is  in- 
soluble. Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
it  after  long  heating,  and  the  solution  has  a 
brown  color.  It  is  also  soluble  in  fluohydrio 
acid,  and  by  boiling  with  caustic  potash  or 
fusion  with  carbonate  of  potash.  The  metal 
ignites  when  heated  in  chlorine,  and  a  yellow 
and  white  chloride  are  formed,  the  one,  Nb  Ola, 
being  in  much  smaller  quantity  than  the  other, 
Nbt  Ols.  From  these  compounds  Rose  deduces 
the  chemical  equivalent  of  niobium  48.82  (or 
610.87,  oxygen  being  100). 

NIPHOiN,  or  Nipow,  the  principal  of  the 
Japanese  islands,  which  gives  its  native  name 
to  the  whole  empire.    It  extends  from  lat.  41° 
45'  to  33°  26'  N.,  and  is  separated  on  the  N". 
from  the  island  of  Yesso  by  the  strait  of  San- 
gar,  on  the  S.  from  the  islands  of  Kiusiu  and 
Sikokf  by  narrow  straits,  and  on  the  S.  "W. 
from  Oorea  by  a  channel  120  m.  wide.    The 
island  stretohes  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  in  a  carved 
form,  and  is  about  900  m.  in  length  with  an 
average  breadth  of  more  than  100  m.,  it  being 
280  m.  wide  at  the  broadest  part.    The  area  is 
estimated  at  100,000  sq.  m.,  or  ^  more  than 
that  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.    It  is  divided 
into  53  provinces,  and  contains  the  two  impe- 
rial capitals  Yeddo  and  Miaco,  and  many  other 
large  cities,  of  which  the  most  noted  is  Osaka. 
The  coasts  are  much  and  deeply  indented,  and 
are  lined  with  detached  rocks  and  small  islands. 
The  island  is  traversed  from  end  to  end  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  of  which  the  principal  peak 
is  the  volcano  Fusiyama^  12,000  feet  high.    In 
these  mountains  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper.     Goal,  naphtha,  and  porcelain  clay  are 
also  found  in  the  island.    Among  its  vegetable 
productions  are  the  palm,  banana,  sugar  cane, 
rice,  wheat,  barley,  the  tea  plant,  beans,  pepper, 
ginger,  and  camphor.    The  climate  is  subject  to 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  especially  in 
the  north,  but  is  generally  healthy. 

NTSARD,  Jban  Mabie  Napoleon  Desibe,  a 
French  author,  born  in  Chatillon-sur-Seine, 
March  20, 1806.  At  the  age  of  20  he  became 
a  regular  contributor  to  the  Journal  des  debate, 
but  after  the  revolution  of  1830  he  broke  off 
his  connection  with  it  on  account  of  political 
differences,  and  wrote  literary  articles  for  the 
National,  of  which  his  friend  Armand  Carrel 
was  then  the  editor.  A  steadfast  admirer  of 
the  French  writers  of  the  17th  century,  and 
particularly  of  Boileau,  he  was  opposed  to  the 
new  school  of  literature,  and  animadverted 
strongly  upon  its  representatives  in  his  first 
publication,  Les  poBtes  Latins  de  la  decadence 
(8vo.,  1834),  in  which  he  drew  critical  parallels 
between  the  minor  Latin  poets  of  the  imperial 
period  and  the  new  French  poets,  as  for  in- 
stance between  Lucan  and  Victor  Hugo.  His 
Manifesto  contre  la  litterature  facile  was  an- 
swered by  Jules  Janin,  and  the  controversy 
became  one  of  the  chief  literary  events  in  Louis 
Philippe's  reign.  In  1835  Nisard  was  appoint- 
ed by  M.  Guizot  maUre  de  conferences  on  French 


literature  in  the  normal  school,  afterward 
chief  secretary  to  the  minister  of  publio  in- 
struction and  master  of  requests  in  the  council 
of  state,  and  finally  in  1887  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment of  science  and  literature.  In  1842  he  was 
elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  his  native 
department  of  06te  <TOr,  and  attached  himself 
to  the  conservative  party.  In  1843  he  became 
the  successor  of  Burnouf  as  professor  of  Latin 
eloquence  in  the  college  of  France,  and  this  was 
the  only  office  he  retained  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  Feb.  1848.  In  1860,  on  the  death  of 
M.  de  Feletz,  he  was  elected  to  the  French 
academy.  He  had  meanwhile  been  reconciled 
to  the  Bonapartists,  and  in  1852  was  appointed 
general  inspector  of  superior  instruction ;  and 
on  the  retirement  of  M.  Yillemain  with  the 
title  of  honorary  professor,  Nisard  succeeded 
him  in  the  chair  of  French  eloquence  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Here  M.  Nisard  was  at  first  coldly 
received,  and  in  1855  he  was  hissed  from  his 
chair  by  the  students;  but  with  the  assistance 
of  the  police  he  continued  his  lectures.  In 
1857  he  was  called  to  the  directorship  of  the 
high  normal  school,  which  under  his  manage- 
ment is  now  (1861)  undergoing  a  thorough  ren- 
ovation. Beside  the  works  above  alluded  to, 
he  has  published  Histoire  et  description  de  la 
ville  de  mmes  (8vo.,  1835) ;  Melanges  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  1888) :  Precis  de  Vhistoire  de  la  litterature 
Francaise  depuis  ses  premiers  monuments  jus- 
qu?&  nos  jours  (18mo.,  1840),  a  valuable  sketch, 
which  was  first  printed  in  the  Bictionnaire  de 
la  conversation;  and  Histoire  de  la  literature 
Francaise,  a  remodelling  of  his  lectures  at  the 
normal  school.  Of  this  work,  which  is  not  yet 
completed,  8  volumes  have  appeared,  including 
French  literature  to  the  end  of  the  17th  centu- 
ry. His  most  important  essays  published  in  the 
reviews,  have  been  reprinted  under  the  titles  of 
Etudes  sur  les  grands  hommes  de  la  renaissance 
(12mo.,  1856),  and  Etudes  de  critique  litteraire 
(12mo.,  1858),  containing  his  essay  Les  deux 
morales,  which  has  become  celebrated  for  its 
intrinsic  merits,  as  well  as  from  the  commo- 
tion which  it  produced  at  the  Sorbonne.  He 
has  also  superintended  the  publication  of  the 
Collection  des  classiques  Latins,  with  a  French 
translation  (27  vols.  8vo.,  1889  et  seq.). 

NISI  PRIUS,  a  law  term,  which  originated 
as  follows.  Anciently,  nearly  all  actions  in 
England  of  any  importance  were  begun  and 
tried  before  the  courts  of  Westminster.  But 
when  the  custom  began  of  bringing  aotions  of 
less  value  before  these  courts,  and  these  grew  to 
be  numerous,  the  burden  of  coming  from  differ- 
ent and  distant  parts  of  England  to  London  be- 
came very  great ;  and  a  practice  was  introduced, 
some  centuries  since,  of  beginning  a  case  in 
"Westminster,  as  the  law  required,  but  contin- 
uing it  from  term  to  term,  "  unless  before"  the 
next  term  a  court  which  could  try  the  case 
should  be  held  in  the  county  where  the  cause 
of  action  arose  or  existed.  The  record  was  in 
Latin ;  and  the  words  nisi  prius  (unless  before), 
being  the  essential  part,  gave  name  to  the 
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whole  procedure.  A  court  of  eyre  or  of  assize 
always  did  sit  in  the  county  in  the  vacation, 
and  so  the  case  was  sure  to  be  tried  at  home. 
Practically  the  phrase  "  nisi  prius  court,"  both 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  now  signi- 
fies a  court  held  by  one  of  the  judges,  or  less 
than  a  whole  bench,  usually  with  a  jury,  be- 
cause such  was  the  constitution  of  the  assize 
courts  before  mentioned.  Hence  the  deter- 
mination of  a  law  question  at  nisi  prius  is  com- 
monly made  by  one  judge  only,  and  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  The  nisi  prius  reports 
contain  these  rulings  and  decisions;  as,  for 
example,  Espinasse's  "  Reports  of  Cases  argued 
and  ruled  at  Nisi  Prius,  in  the  Courts  of  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas,"  from  1793  to  1811 ; 
and  Campbell's  "  Reports  of  Cases  determined 
at  Nisi  Prius,  in  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench 
and  Common  Pleas,"  from  1807  to  1816.  Such 
decisions  have  not,  generally  speaking,  the 
weight  and  authority  of  the  formal  determina- 
tions of  a  court  sitting  in  banco,  or  as  a  full 
bench,  for  the  hearing  of  arguments  at  law. 
Many  of  the  nisi  prius  reports,  as  for  instance 
those  above  mentioned,  are  however  of  great 
value,  and  are  constantly  cited. 

NISIBIS,  in  ancient  geography,  the  capita, 
of  Mygdonia,  a  district  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
river  Mygdonius.  It  was  important  as  a  com- 
mercial city  and  a  military  post,  being  fre- 
quently conspicuous  during  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  against  Armenia,  Parthia,  and  Persia. 
From  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century  it  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  Its  ruins 
are  now  visible  near  Nisibin  in  the  Turkish 
province  of  Diarbekir.  Some  critics,  and 
among  them  Michaelis,  identify  the  district  in 
which  it  was  situated  with  the  Aram  Zoba  of 
Scripture ;  while  others  place  the  latter  near 
Nisib  on  the  Euphrates,  a  place  known  in 
modern  history  by  the  victory  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha  over  the  Turkish  army  in  1889. 

NITRATES,  salts  formed  by  the  combination 
of  nitric  acid  (see  Nitbogen)  with  bases.  Some 
of  these  are  natural  products,  as  the  nitrates  of 
potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia;  and  others 
are  artificially  formed,  as  tne  nitrates  of  the 
oxides  of  the  metals.  Several  of  both  kinds 
are  sufficiently  important  to  require  particular 
mention.  None  of  these  salts  possess  acid  re- 
action ;  they  are  distinguished  for  their  solu- 
bility in  water,  and  hence,  the  acid  not  forming 
a  precipitate  with  any  base,  its  presence,  free 
or  combined,  can  be  determined  only  by  other 
methods,  several  of  which  are  described  in 
works  on  chemistry.  At  a  high  heat  the  ni- 
trates undergo  decomposition,  sometimes  being 
converted  into  free  nitric  acid  and  the  oxid- 
ized base,  and  sometimes  into  oxygen,  which 
escapes,  and  nitrous  acid,  which  remains  in  com- 
bination with  the  base,  forming  a  nitrite.  This 
may  itself  be  decomposed  by  increase  of  heat. 
It  is  this  property  which  renders  the  nitrates 
powerful  oxidizing  agents,  and  adapts  them  as 
fluxes,  especially  when  there  is  also  an  affinity 
between  the  base  and  the  oxidized  body. — First 


in  importance  among  these  salts  is  the  nitrate 
of  potash,  called  also  nitre  and  saltpetre,  rep- 
resented by  the  formula  KO,  NO*,  and  hence 
consisting  of  one  equivalent  each  of  potash  = 
47.2,  and  nitrio  acid  =  54,  in  101.2  parts.    It 
is  a  white  salt  crystallized  in  long  6-sided 
prisms,  soluble  in  4  or  5  times  its  weight  of 
cold  and  §  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  cot 
subject  to  deliquesce,  and  possessing  a  sharp, 
cooling  taste.    It  fuses  without  losing  weigh: 
at  662  .    In  large  crystals  it  is  apt  to  contain 
water  mechanically  held,  which  retains  in  solu- 
tion some  of  the  foreign  salts  derived  from  the 
mother  liquor,  as  sulphate  of  soda  and  the  chlo- 
rides of  potassium  and  sodium.  Smaller  crystals 
are  commonly  purer ;  but  common  salt  is  almost 
always  present  to  some  extent,  and  is  particu- 
larly injurious  to  saltpetre  designed  for  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Saltpetre  is  known 
by  its  deflagrating  with  bright  scintillations 
when  thrown  on  red-hot  coals.     Its  mixture 
with  carbonaceous  matters  is  explosive  when 
highly  heated ;  and  when  this  mixture  is  inti- 
mately made  the  product  is  gunpowder;  sul- 
phur, which  is  commonly  introduced,  not  being 
essential  for  this  property.    (See  Gukpowdkk.) 
Saltpetre  is  obtained  both  as  a  natural  and  arti- 
ficial product.    It  is  generated  wherever  nitro- 
genous animal  and  vegetable  matters  undergo 
decomposition  in  the  presence  of  moist  calca- 
reous earth  containing  potash,  the  temperature 
being  generally  above  60°  F.    Ammonia  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  decomposed,  its  nitrogen  form- 
ing with  oxygen  nitric  acid,  which  combines 
with  the  alkaline  earths  present.    Wood  ashes 
determines  the  production  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
and  nitrate  of  lime,  also  produced,  may  be  made 
to  yield  its  nitrio  acid  to  potash  added  to  the 
mixed  products  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of 
potash.    Nitre  forms  naturally  upon  the  walls 
of  cellars  and  of  caves  as  an  efflorescence.    On 
the  surface  of  some  soils  in  warm  countries  it 
also  appears  in  this  form  after  the  rainy  season, 
and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  its  collec- 
tion profitable.    In  Hindostan  it  is  thus  pro- 
duced so  abundantly  and  cheaply,  that  onr  own 
market  is  supplied  almost  wholly  from  Calcut- 
ta; and  the  native  sources  of  this  salt  in  the 
limestone  caves  of  Kentucky  and  other  states, 
which  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain 
famished  this  necessary  ingredient  of  gun- 
powder, are  now  comparatively  valueless.    To 
separate  the  nitre  from  the  earth  which  con- 
tains it,  this  is  lixiviated  with  water,  which 
dissolves  out  the  soluble  salts ;  and  in  the  large 
vats  into  which  the  liquid  is  conveyed  the  salts 
crystallize  as  the  water  is  evaporated  by  solar 
or  artificial  heat    The  first  crystals  that  form 
are  crude  saltpetre ;  nitrates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia mostly  remain  in  the  mother  liquor,  and 
are  either  thrown  away  with  it,  or  in  some 
cases  are  decomposed  by  treatment  with  car- 
bonate of  potash,  and  their  nitrio  acid  is  thus 
recovered  in  new  quantities  of  nitre.    Natural 
saltpetre  beds  are  also  worked  in  Hungary, 
Egypt,  Spain,  and  in  various  warm  countries. 
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En  the  island  of  Ceylon  Dr.  J.  Davy  examined 
numerous  caves  in  calcareous  and  feldspathic 
rocks,  upon  the  walls  of  which  nitre  was  large- 
ly collected.    During  the  dry  season  the  incrus- 
tation which  formed  in  the  wet  months  was 
removed  by  means  of  picks  together  with  more 
or  less  of  the  rocky  material.    The  whole  was 
then  crushed  and  treated  with  water,  wood 
ashes  being  also  added.  Hie  lye  was  then  drawn 
off  and  evaporated.    Some  of  these  caves  con- 
tained large  quantities  of  the  excrement  of  bats 
that  resorted  to  them ;  but  others,  which  also 
produced  *saltpetre',  were  not  frequented  by 
these  animals.    In  hot  countries  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  immediate  presence  of  decom- 
posing animal  matters  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  saltpetre ;  but  ammonia  thus  deriv- 
ed and  existing  in  the  atmosphere  is  no  doubt 
brought  to  the  potash. — In  temperate  climates 
the  salt  is  artificially  produced  in  what  are 
called  in  Europe  saltpetre  plantations.    These 
are  compost  heaps  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  intermixed  with  earth,  and  with  pot- 
ash, lime,  and  magnesia,  presented  in  porous 
form,  as  in  ashes,  marl,  chalk,  old  mortar,  &c. 
The  heaps  are  exposed  to  the  air,  but  it  is 
better  to  protect  them  from  the  rain.    Gutters 
are  excavated  around  them,  and  in  these  are 
kept  liquids  from  the  cattle  stalls  and  other 
similar  fluids  rich  in  nitrogen,  with  which  the 
materials  are  occasionally  moistened.  As  prac- 
tised in  Sweden,  the  heaps  are  worked  over 
once  a  week  in  summer  and  once  a  month  in 
winter,  and  twigs  are  introduced  to  keep  them 
open.      The  work  is  generally  continued  8 
years,  until  the  product  of  saltpetre  amounts 
to  about  5  ounces  in  1,000  cubic  inches.    For 
an  annual  product  of  10  cwt.  it  is  necessary  to 
work  over  full  120  cubic  fathoms  of  earth,  of 
which  J  becomes  ripe  each  vear,  and  is  remov- 
ed from  time  to  time  from  the  outermost  layers 
to  be  lixiviated.    The  crude  product  obtained 
is  afterward  purified  by  repeated  solutions  and 
crystallizations.    In  France,  about  the  year 
1775,  great  attention  was  given  to  the  subject 
of  producing  saltpetre.     No  fewer  than  66 
treatises  were  furnished  to  the  government  in 
response  to  an  offer  of  a  prize  for  the  best  one ; 
and  from  these  the  commissioners  prepared  a 
fall  treatise  of  their  own.    During  the  revolu- 
tion Berthollet  the  chemist  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  directing  the  manufacture  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  France.    In  later  times  the  process 
has  been  investigated  by  Gay-Lussac,  Liebig, 
and  especially  by  Kuhlmann ;  and  the  improv- 
ed methods  are  described  in  detail  in  Knapp's 
"Chemical  Technology"  (vol.  i.)?  in  ThSnard's 
Traits  de  chimie,  in  Dumas1  Chxmie  appliques 
aux  art*,  and  in  Gmelin's  "  Handbook  of  Chem- 
istry."— Beside  its  use  for  making  gunpowder, 
nitre  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  nitrio 
acid.   It  is  also  a  useful  oxidizing  flux  in  metal- 
lurgical operations,  and  in  medicine  is  much 
used  for  its  cooling  properties  in  inflammatory 
affections,  and  also  as  a  promoter  of  perspiration 
and  the  secretions  of  the  liver.    In  acute  rheu- 


matism it  is  sometimes  administered  in  doses 
repeated  at  intervals  to  the  extent  of  2  oz.  in 
24  hours;  though  |  oz.  in  concentrated  solu- 
tion oauses  heat  and  pain  in  the  stomach, 
which  may  be  followed  by  convulsions  and 
death.  When  taken  in  poisonous  quantities 
there  is  no  antidote  known,  and  the  only  relief 
is  by  the  use  of  the  stomach  pump,  laudanum 
to  allay  the  pain,  and  mucilaginous  drinks  and 
cordials.  Nitre  is  also  a  powerful  antiseptic, 
and  is  used  in  the  preservation  of  meats,  as 
for  curing  hams." — Another  variety  of  nitre, 
called  cubic  nitre,  is  the  salt,  nitrate  of  soda. 
NaO,  NOft,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of 
soda  =  81  parts,  and  one  of  nitric  acid  =  54 
parts  in  86.  It  is  found  in  beds  among  the 
nills  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca  which  skirt 
the  coast  of  Peru,  and  at  their  base  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  pampa  over  an  extent  of  not  less 
than  150  miles.  As  described  by  John  H. 
Blake,  Esq.,  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence" (vol.  xliv.,  1848),  these  low  hills,  rising 
but  little  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  are  covered 
with  a  light,  sandy  marl  mixed  with  minute  frag- 
ments of  shell.  This  covering,  when  it  yields 
and  crackles  beneath  the  feet,  indicates  the 
presence  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  beds  of  this 
salt  are  found,  on  digging  down  a  foot  or  two, 
overlaid  generally  by  a  stratum  of  common 
salt.  Under  the  nitrate  of  soda  is  marl  impreg- 
nated with  saline  matter  and  mixed  with  frag- 
ments of  shells.  The  nitrate  of  soda,  as  quar- 
ried, is  very  variable  in  quality,  some  yielding 
not  more  than  25  per  cent.,  and  some  8  times  as 
much  of  the  genuine  salt.  It  is  mostly  work- 
ed with  the  pick  and  shovel,  but  is  sometimes 
so  compact  that  the  beds  have  to  be  blasted. 
Portions  of  the  salt  are  pure  white  like  loaf 
sugar,  and  others  are  colored  reddish  brown, 
lemon  yellow,  and  gray.  Its  average  composi- 
tion was  found  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes  to  be  as 
follows:  nitrate  of  soda,  64.98;  sulphate  of 
soda,  8.00;  chloride  of  sodium,  28.69;  iodic 
salts,  0.68 ;  shells  and  marl,  2.60 ;  total,  99.90. 
Mr.  Blake  states  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  very 
generally  found  along  the  W.  coast  of  South 
America,  impregnating  the  soil  with  other  sa- 
line matter,  and  sometimes  forming  a  thin  crust 
upon  the  surface ;  but  the  only  extensive  beds 
known  are  in  Tarapaca  between  lat.  19°  80' 
and  20°  45'  S.,  and  long.  69°  50'  and  70°  5'  W. 
The  extraction  and  refining  of  the  salt  afford 
employment  to  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province.  It  is  taken  to  Iquique  for 
shipment,  and  in  1887  the  exportation  amount- 
ed to  150,000  quintals,  two  thirds  of  which  was 
to  England,  nearly  one  third  to  France.  It  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  nitrio  acid,  but  its 
tendency  to  deliquesce  renders  it  unfit  for  that 
of  gunpowder.  From  its  composition  it  should 
prove  a  valuable  fertilizer.  The  crude  salt  is 
refined  by  Indians,  directed  by  a  Spanish  major- 
domo.  As  it  is  quarried  the  workmen  carry  it 
in  bags  to  the  officinas  or  working  places,  which 
are  always  near  by,  and  there  it  is  broken  up 
by  women   and  children  into  small  pieces. 
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These  are  thrown  into  oopper  kettles  of  the 
capacity  of  50  gallons  each,  set  within  walls 
formed  of  cakes  of  salt  The  kettles  being 
about  two  thirds  filled,  water  is  added,  and  a 
strong  fire  is  kept  up  till  the  water  is  saturated, 
when  it  is  dipped  into  tabs  to  settle,  and  then 
the  solution  is  transferred  to  shallow  vats  to 
crystallize.  The  residue,  consisting  principally 
of  chloride  of  sodium  and  earthy  matter,  is 
thrown  away,  often  carrying  with  it  as  much 
nitrate  of  soda  as  has  been  saved.  The  cost 
of  the  article  at  Iquique  is  reckoned  for  each 
102  lbs.  at  62  cents  for  labor  in  refining,  88 
for  fuel,  12  for  tools  and  powder,  and  from 
63  to  75  for  transportation;  or  in  all  about 
$1.87,  to  which  should  be  added  the  general 
expense  of  the  operation  and  the  cost  of  bags 
for  packing.  The  salt  is  reported  to  occur  in 
large  quantities  in  Pernambuco,  west  of  Ipu, 
the  formation  extending  15  to  20  miles. — Of 
the  metallic  nitrates,  the  most  important  is 
that  of  silver,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of 
oxide  of  silver  =  116,  and  one  of  nitrio  acid= 
54.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  pure  silver  in 
nitric  acid.  The  salt  crystallizes  in  square 
tables,  which  are  colorless  and  anhydrous.  At 
426°  it  fuses,  and  may  then  be  cast  into  the 
crystalline  sticks  called  lunar  caustic,  employed 
in  surgery.  At  higher  temperatures  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  metallic  state.  Nitrate  of  silver 
acts  powerfully  as  a  caustic,  destroying  the 
vitality  of  the  flesh  to  which  it  is  applied.  Its 
solution  in  pure  water  remains  colorless;  but 
if  the  smallest  quantity  of  organic  matter  be 
present,  it  is  soon  discolored  when  exposed  to 
the  light.  It  is  thus  a  delicate  test  of  the  pres- 
ence of  organic  matter.  With  albumen,  fibrine, 
Ac,  it  forms  insoluble  compounds,  and  may  be 
employed  to  remove  them  from  solution.  The 
property  of  the  solution  to  turn  black  by  the 
reduction  of  the  oxide  of  the  silver,  when  the 
fluid  is  applied  to  organic  substances  and  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  renders  it  of  important  use 
for  marking  linen.  The  so  called  indelible  ink 
is  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  dissolving  one 
part  of  the  salt  and  4  parts  of  gum  arabic  in  4 
parts  of  water,  and  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
India  ink.  The  spot  to  be  marked  is  first 
wetted  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  dried,  and  when  written  upon  it  is  exposed 
to  the  sunlight.  The  spots  may  be  removed 
by  converting  the  silver  with  a  few  drops  of 
iodine  into  the  iodide,  and  dissolving  this  by  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  a  dilute 
solution  of  caustic  potash.  A  hair  dye  is  also 
prepared  with  nitrate  of  silver  by  dissolving  it 
in  ether.  From  recent  microscopical  examina- 
tions very  carefully  made  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Hera- 
path  of  England,  upon  some  obscure  marks 
found  upon  the  wrappers  of  mummies,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were  acquainted  with  the  opmpound  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  consequently  with  nitric  acid. 

NITRE.    See  Nitbates. 

NITRIO  ACID.    See  Nitrogen. 

NITRITES.    SeeNrraoGBN. 


NITROGEN  (Or.  nrpor,  nitre,  and  . 
to  produce),  a  simple  gaseous  body,  so  named 
from  its  being  an  essential  element  of  nitrk 
acid.    It  was  first  observed  in  1772  by  Dr. 
Rutherford  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1775  shown 
by  Lavoisier,  and  about  the  same  time  by 
Scheele,  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere. 
Lavoisier  called  it  azote  (Gr.  a  privative,  and 
£«M7,  life),  on  account  of  its  not  supporting  res- 
piration.   It  is  inert  in  its  properties,  possess- 
ing neither  taste,  smell,  nor  color ;  and  in  the 
air,  of  which  it  forms  about  $  of  the  bulk,  a 
appears  to  act  the  part  of  a  diluent,  tempermg 
the  too  energetic  qualities  of  the  oxygen.  (See 
Atmosphere.}    It  is  designated  by  the  aymbJ 
N ;  its  equivalent  is  14 ;  and  its  weight  is  0.9713, 
air  being  1.0000.    It  has  never  been  liquefied 
under  any  pressure ;  it  is  not  inflammable,  and 
burning  bodies  are  at  once  extinguished  whea 
immersed  in  it.    It  is  sparingly  absorbed  by 
water,  of  which  100  parts  take  up  2}  parts  of 
the  gas.    Nitrogen  is  widely  diffused  amocg 
organic  bodies.    It  exists  in  almost  every  vege- 
table substance,  and  forms  a  considerable  pert 
of  what  are  known  as  the  nitrogenous  prin- 
ciples of  food,  as  albumen,  caseine,  animal  fib- 
rine, and  gluten.    It  is  also  an  essential  ingre- 
dient of  some  of  the  most  potent  medicines 
and  poisons,  as  quinia,  morphia,  prnssie  acid, 
and  strychnia.    With  hydrogen,  in  the  propor- 
tion HtN,  it  forms  the  compound,  ammonia; 
with  carbon,  cyanogen.    Its  compounds  with 
oxygen,  some  of  which  will  be  noticed  below, 
are  also  remarkable  for  their  energetic  charac- 
ter.   These  are  5  in  number,  as  follows:  1, 
protoxide  of  nitrogen,  NO ;  2,  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen,  NO« :  8,  nitrous  acid,  NO« ;  4,  hypo- 
nitric  acid,  NO4;    5,  nitrio  acid,   NO*— To 
procure  nitrogen,  it  is  necessary  merely  to  de- 
prive the  air  of  its  oxygen,  which  may  be  dona 
by  various  methods,  as  by  burning  phosphorus 
in  a  bell  glass  of  air ;  or  by  leaving  a  piece  of 
phosphorus  several  days  in  the  glass  standing 
over  water ;  or  still  better,  by  passing  air 
through  a  tube  partially  filled  with  copp& 
turnings  heated  to  redness.    It  is  also  liberated 
when  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  chlorine. 
Considering  the  inexhaustible  sources  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  atmosphere,  it  would  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  agriculture  could  some  method 
be  devised  of  eliminating  it  with  economy,  and 
causing  it  to  form  with  hydrogen  ammoniacal 
compounds  which  could  be  used  in  the  place 
of  guano  and  other  manures.    It  would  also  be 
highly  advantageous  could  nitrogen,  obtained 
from  the  same  source,  be  applied  to  the  pre- 
paration of  cyanides,  in  the  manufacture  of 
Prussian  blue.     Attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  effect  these  objects  have  failed,  owing 
to  the  inertness  of  nitrogen,  and  the  difficulties 
of  causing  it  to  enter  into  combination  with 
hydroffen  and  with  carbon.    A  method,  how- 
ever, has  been  recently  announced  by  which 
MM.  Marguerite  and  Sourdeval  have  attained 
these  objects,  making  use  of  carbonate  of 
barytes  as  the  compound  for  fixing  the  nitro- 
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gen  of  the  air,  which  they  obtain  in  the  form 
of  cyanide  of  barium.    From  the  cheapness  of 
the  natural  carbonate  and  of  the  process,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  method  may  prove  of  no  little 
importance  to  the  agricultural  interest  and  to 
the  manufacture  of  Prussian  blue.    The  pro- 
cess is  as  follows.    A  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
barytes  with  about  30  per  cent  of  iron  filings 
and  some  coal  tar  and  saw  dust  is  calcined  in 
an  earthen  crucible  at  a  high  temperature, 
which  is  kept  up  for  some  time.    The  greater 
part  of  the  carbonate  of  barytes  is  converted 
into  anhydrous  barytes.    A  current  of  air  is 
then  made  to  traverse  slowly  the  porous  mass ; 
and  while  its  oxygen  is  converted  into  carbonio 
oxide  as  the  air  passes  over  incandescent  char- 
coal its  nitrogen  in  the  presence  of  the  carbon 
and  barium  is  transformed  into  cyanogen,  and 
produces  considerable  quantities  of  cyanide. 
If  the  mixture  be  cooled  while  protected  from 
the  air,  and  washed  with  boiling  water,  an 
abundant  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  may  be 
obtained  by  adding  a  salt  of  iron.    The  mix- 
ture is  introduced  into  a  cylinder,  and  a  cur- 
rent of  steam  at  a  temperature  below  800°  0. 
is  passed  through  it,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
decompose  the  cyanide  of  barium,  and  cause 
the  whole  of  its  nitrogen  to  unite  with  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  steam  to  form  ammonia.    The 
cheap  preparation  of  ammonia  by  this  process 
suggests  also  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid  from 
this  product — Nrnao  Acid  is  the  most  impor- 
tant compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and 
the  source  from  which  the  others  named  above 
are  prepared.     The  acid  was  known  to  the  al- 
chemists, but  its  composition  was  first  discov- 
ered by  Cavendish  in  1785.    It  is  developed  by 
the  combination  of  the  elements  of  the  atmos- 
phere when  electrical  sparks  are  passed  through 
moist  air;  and  it  may  almost  always  be  detect- 
ed combined  with  ammonia  in  rain  water,  es- 
pecially after  a  thunder  storm.    It  occurs  in 
nature  also  in  the  mineral  salts  nitrate  of  soda 
and  nitrate  of  potash,  also  known  as  nitre  or 
saltpetre,  which  are  the  sources  whence  it  is 
procured  in  large  quantities.    Its  composition 
is:  nitrogen  1  atom  =  14,  and  oxygen  5  atoms 
=  40 ;  or  in  100  parts,  nitrogen  26,  oxygen  74. 
In  this  state  uncombined  with  water  it  has 
been  obtained  by  M.  Deville  in  the  form  of 
brilliant,  transparent  crystals,  derived  from  the 
right  rhombic  prism,  which  melt  at  85°  and 
boil  at  113°  F.    With  this  exception  the  acid 
is  known  only  in  combination  with  water.    In 
its  most  concentrated  form,  containing  85.72 
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of  anhydrous  acid  and  18.28  of  water,  it  has  a 
density  of  1.52,  boils  at  184°  F.,  and  freezes  at 
about  — 40°.  •  This  is  the  so  called  fuming  nitric 
acid,  the  composition  of  which  is  expressed  by  - 
the  formula,  NO.+HO.  By  distilling  it  with 
much  water  a  product  of  uniform  composition  is 
soon  obtained,  which  boils  at  253.4°,  and  con- 
tains 60  per  cent,  of  pure  acid  and  40  per  cent, 
of  water ;  its  density  is  1.42 ;  and  its  composition 
is  represented  by  the  formula,  NO»+4HO.  This 
acid  is  more  stable  in  character  than  the  fuming 
acid,  whioh  tends  to  absorb  water  and  pass 
into  the  other.  Nitric  acid  of  commerce,  com- 
monly known  as  aquafortis,  is  of  various  de- 
grees of  strength.  It  often  contains  f  water, 
and  is  of  yellow  color  from  the  presence  of  ni- 
trous acid  or  the  other  lower  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen. The  acid  free  from  other  compounds  is 
colorless.  It  possesses  powerful  corrosive  prop- 
erties, turning  the  skin  and  all  animal  matters 
that  contain  albumen  yellow;  and  owing  to 
this  property  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  dyeing 
woollens  yellow,  and  is  also  used  as  a  cautery. 
From  the  readiness  with  which  its  oxygen  is 
separated,  nitric  acid  is  much  used  for  oxid- 
izing other  bodies.  Most  of  the  metals  are 
thus  easily  attacked,  and  solutions  of  their  ox- 
ides obtained.  Some,  as  mercury,  copper,  and 
zinc,  are  acted  upon  with  great  violence  by  the 
concentrated  acid ;  others,  as  tin  and  iron,  are 
more  readily  oxidized  by  dilute  acid.  When 
the  acid  is  mixed  with  }  its  bulk  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  added  to  a  few  drops  of  an  essential 
oil,  as  of  turpentine,  violent  combustion  and 
explosion  take  place.  Bed-hot  charcoal  is  also 
thrown  into  brilliant  combustion  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  little  of  the  acid.  When  some  vege- 
table substances,  as  lignine,  starch,  &o.,  are 
treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  definite 
compounds  of  peculiar  character  are  produced 
without  development  of  violent  action.  Paper 
is  thus  converted  into  a  tough  and  highly  in- 
flammable material,  and  cotton  into  the  so  called 
gun  cotton. — Nitric  acid  is  obtained  by  distil- 
ling nitrate  of  potash  or  nitrate  of  soda  with 
sulphuric  aoid.  In  the  small  way,  equal  parts 
of  the  salt  and  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol  are  intro- 
duced into  a  glass  retort  and  heated ;  on  the 
large  scale,  iron  retorts  are  used,  coated  within 
in  their  upper  parts  with  fire  day,  and  only  half 
the  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  used.  Nitrate  of 
soda,  being  cheaper  than  nitre,  and  yielding  10 
per  cent,  more  nitric  acid,  is  to  be  preferred. 
In  the  use  of  nitre  the  changes  that  take  place 
are  thus  represented : 

After  dooompodUon, 
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Id  (SO,), 
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Nitric  acid  is  often  contaminated  with  sulphu- 
ric and  hydrochloric  acids,  from  which  it 


liquid  nitric  acid  (HO,  NO,). 


bisnlphate  of  potash  (KO, 


may  be  freed  by  redistilling,  a  little  nitrate  of 
silver  being  introduced  to  retain  the  sulphurio 
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aoid  and  chlorine  in  the  form  of  insoluble  sul- 
phate and  chloride  of  silver.  In  the  chem- 
ical and  pharmaceutical  works  a  table  is  given 
of  the  following  form,  furnished  originally  by 
Dr.  Ure,  by  which  the  strength  of  the  acid  is 
seen  by  reference  to  its  specific  gravity : 


8p.gr. 

Hydifttod     Dry  aoid 

Sp.  ffT. 

HydmUd 

Dry  Mid 

•eid  in  100. 

in  100. 

•eld  in  100. 

in  100. 

1.60 

100 

TO.700 

1.27 

46 

86.668 

1.47 

89 

70.988 

1.84 

41 

82.677 

1.45 

88 

66115ft 

1.80 

85 

27.895 

141 

78 

58.181 

1.17 

80 

28.910 

1.868.... 

68 

50.811 

1.11 

90 

15.940 

1.8 

51 

40.647 

1.048.... 

8 

6.876 

Nitric  acid  is  a  most  important  agent  in  the 
chemical  arts  and  in  medicine.  Borne  of  its 
uses  have  already  been  referred  to.  It  is  a  sol- 
vent of  most  of  the  metals,  and  combined  with 
hydrochloric  aoid  forms  the  aqua  regto  used 
for  dissolving  gold.  Its  solution  of  tin  is  used 
for  the  preparation  of  mordants  in  dyeing.  In 
engraving  it  serves  by  its  solvent  property  to 
etch  the  plates  of  copper.  It  is  a  powerful 
caustic  in  surgery,  and  is  applied  as  a  lotion  to 
ulcers.  In  medicine  it  is  used  as  a  tonic  and 
antiseptic,  and,  largely  diluted  with  water,  forms 
a  beneficial  drink  in  typhoid  and  other  forms 
of  fever.  Its  vapor  is  a  powerful  disinfectant, 
but  probably  inferior  to  chlorine  for  this  pur- 

C.  Its  use  was  introduced  into  the  London 
jitals  by  Dr.  Oarmichael  Smyth,  who  re- 
ceived a  reward  of  £5,000  from  the  British 
parliament  The  vapor  is  generated  as  required 
by  pouring  sulphuric  acid  upon  powdered  nitre, 
which  is  placed  in  a  saucer  ana  this  set  upon 
hot  sand  contained  in  an  earthen  vesseL  The 
concentrated  acid  is  a  most  acrid  poison. — The 
saltB  formed  by  nitric  acid  are  called  nitrates. 
They  are  all  soluble  in  water ;  most  of  them 
fuse  readily,  and  are  decomposed  at  a  high 
heat.  The  most  important  are  the  natural 
compounds  employed  for  the  manufacture  of 
nitric  acid.  (See  Nitrates.)— The  other  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  of  little 
importance  compared  with  the  acid  just  de- 
scribed. Nitrous  aoid  (N04)  is  an  unstable 
compound,  known  by  its  deep  red  fumes. 
These  are  generated  by  the  action  of  diluted 
nitric  acid  upon  copper  clippings,  the  deutox- 
ide  or  nitric  oxide  (NO,)  being  first  formed, 
which  coming  in  contact  with  the  air  absorbs 
more  oxygen.  It  is  the  nitrous  acid  in  the 
fuming  nitric  aoid  of  commerce  which  some- 
times imparts  to  this  red  fumes.  Its  salts  are 
called  nitrites.— The  lowest  oxide  of  nitrogen, 
called  the  protoxide,  and  also  nitrous  oxide, 
possesses  some  properties  of  peculiar  interest 
The  gas  was  first  recognized  by  Priestley  in  1776. 
It  is  obtained  by  partially  deoxidizing  nitric  ox- 
ide by  means  of  iron  filings,  or  by  exposing  the 
salt  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  a  glass  retort  to  a 
temperature  of  about  420°.  To  obtain  pure  gas, 
the  salt  should  be  free  from  chlorine,  and  the 
temperature  not  so  high  as  to  produce  white  va- 
pors. Nitrous  oxide  has  a  sweet  taste,  but  no 
odor  or  color.    Its  density  is  1.527 ;  it  liquefies 


under  a  pressure  of  50  atmospheres  at  45°,  and  si 
still  lower  temperature  is  solidified.  It  rapports 
combustion,  giving  even  increased  brilliancy  a 
the  flame  of  burning  bodies.  Its  chief  interest 
is  in  its  effect  upon  the  human  system  whs 
respired,  which  has  given  to  it  the  names  of 
exhilarating  and  laughing  gas.  It  produces 
intoxicating  sensations,  generally  of  a  pleasast 
nature,  often  leading  to  wild  and  extravagast 
actions.  The  effect  usually  passes  off  in  a  sLcrt 
time  after  inhaling  the  gas ;  but  in  cases  of 
individuals  liable  to  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head, 
or  otherwise  affected  with  disease,  it  has  pro- 
duced serious  results.  Only  pure  gas  should 
ever  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  this  unmixed 
with  common  air.  This  peculiar  quality  of  ni- 
trous oxide  was  first  observed  by  Sir  H.  Darj, 
who  published  an  account  of  the  gas  in  ISO.1. 
The  late  Mr.  Horace  Wells  of  Connecticut  ex- 
perimented with  it  as  an  anesthetic  agent  before 
the  properties  of  ether  for  this  use  were  dis- 
covered. Water  charged  with  the  gas  has  bees 
Stplied  in  medicine  as  a  tonic,  stimulant  aid 
uretic.  In  cases  of  dogs  asphyxiated  or  poi- 
soned, it  has  been  found  when  injected  into  the 
bowels  to  act  as  an  antidote  and  revivifier. 
(See  "  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
vols.  xlvi.  and  xlvii.) 

NITROUS  AOID.    See  Nrraoazzr. 

NITROUS  OXIDE.    See  Nitbogkv. 

NITZSOH.  Karl  Imuaxuel,  a  German  theo- 
logian, son  of  Earl  Ludwig  Nitzach,  superinten- 
dent-general of  the  university  of  Wittenberg, 
born  in  Borna,  Sept.  21,  1787.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Wittenberg,  and  studied  theology,  em- 
bracing the  opinions  of  Schleiermacher  and  the 
more  liberal  school.  In  1817  he  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  new  theological  seminary  at  Ber- 
lin. In  1822  he  accepted  a  position  in  Bonn 
as  professor  and  university  preacher;  and  in 
1847  went  to  Berlin  as  the  successor  of  Mar- 
heineke,  where  he  was  professor,  univeralj 
preacher,  and  member  of  the  high  consisfarT. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  smaller  treat- 
ises on  dogmatics,  Ac. ;  and  among  his  larger 
works  are :  System  der  Christlicken  Ldrt 
(Bonn,  1829 ;  6th  ed.,  1851 ;  translated  by  Mont- 
gomery, Edinburgh,  8vo.,  1849),  and  JVoi» 
tisehe  Theologie  (vols.  i.  and  ii.,  Bonn,  1847- 
'8). — Gbeoob  Wilhelh,  a  German  philologist 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Wittenberg, 
Nov.  22,  1790.  He  studied  philology  under 
Lobeck  in  1810,  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
war  of  liberation,  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Leipsio,  and  after  his  return  became  co-rector 
of  the  Wittenberg  lyceum.  In  1815  he  ex- 
changed this  situation  for  that  of  sob-rector 
in  Zerbst,  in  1820  returned  to  Wittenberg,  and 
in  1827  was  appointed  professor  of  ancient 
literature  at  Kiel,  where  he  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  philological  department.  In 
June,  1852,  the  offices  and  salaries  of  Nitzsch 
and  7  other  professors  were  declared  forfeited; 
but  in  August  of  tl\e  same  year  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  archaeology  in  Leipsic.  He 
is  distinguished  as  the  able  opponent  of  F. 
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A.  Wolfs  theories  in  regard  to  the  poems  of 
Homer.  His  chief  work,  Die  Sagenpoens  der 
GriecTien  (Brunswick,  1852),  and  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  his  numerous  writings,  are  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  that  question,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral criticism  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

NTVTSRNAIS,  an  ancient  province  of  France, 
now  mostly  comprised  in  the  department  of 
NiSvre.  It  was  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  and  hounded  N.  £.,  E.,  and  8.  E.  by 
Burgundy,  8.  and  8.  W.  by  Bourbonnais,  W. 
by  Berry,  and  N.  W.  by  Orleanais.  It  was 
subdivided  into  the  Vaux  or  valleys  of  Nevers, 
the  Donziois,  the  valleys  of  the  Yonne,  of  Mon- 
tenoison,  and  of  the  Amognes,  the  country  be- 
tween the  Loire  and  the  Allier,  Bazois,  and 
Morvan.  Its  ancient  inhabitants  were  the 
JEAvi  and  Sequani,  and  it  was  afterward  subject 
to  the  Franks.  In  the  10th  century  it  became 
independent.    The  capital  was  Nevers. 

NIZAM,  and  Nizam's  Tebbitory.  See  Hy- 
derabad. 

NOAH,  a  patriarch  in  biblical  history,  son 
of  the  second  Lameoh,  and  the  10th  in  descent 
from  Adam.    It  is  related  in  Genesis  that  he 
was  chosen  by  Jehovah  on  account  of  his  piety 
to  be  the  father  of  the  new  race  of  men  that 
should  people  the  earth  after  the  flood.    He 
was  warned  by  God  of  the  approaching  deluge, 
and  built  an  ark  under  the  Almighty's  direc- 
tions, into  which  he  entered,  with  his  family 
and  all  kinds  of  animals.    The  flood  came,  and 
all  living  things  perished  save  those  preserved 
in  the  ark.   After  the  waters  had  subsided  and 
the  dry  land  began  to  appear,  the  ark  rested 
on  Mount  Ararat,  in  Armenia,  where  Noah 
offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  who  accepted 
it  and  made  a  covenant  with  him,  ratifying  it 
by  the  sign  of  a  rainbow  in  the  clouds.    Noah 
then  "  began  to  be  a  husbandman ;"  he  planted 
a  vineyard,  "  and  he  drank  of  the  wine  and  was 
drunken,  and  was  uncovered  within  his  tent." 
His  son  Ham  ridiculed  the  exposure  of  his 
father,  but  his  two  other  sons,  8hem  and  Ja- 
pheth,  with  filial  respect  covered  him  with  a 
garment.    When  Noah  awoke  and  knew  what 
had  happened  to  him,  he  blessed  Shem  and  Ja- 
pheth,  but  cursed  Oanaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  pro- 
phesying of  him  that  he  would  be  a  servant 
of  servants  to  his  brethren.    By  some  there  is 
thought  to  be  a  coincidence  between  the  his- 
tory of  Noah  and  the  traditions  of  many  other 
nations,  viz. :  the  Xisuthrus  of  the  Chaldeans, 
the  Phrygian  Noe,  the  Manes  of  the  Lydians, 
and  the  Deucalion  of  the  Greeks.  (See  Deluge.) 
NOAH,  Mobdboai  Manuel,  an  American 
author  and  journalist,  of  Jewish  origin,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  July  19, 1785,  died  in  New  York, 
March  22,  1851.    He  early  attempted  to  learn 
a  mechanical  business,  but  left  it  for  the  study 
of  law,  literature,  and  politics.    He  removed 
to  Charleston,  8. 0.,  and  in  1811  was  appointed 
by  President  Madison  IT.  8.  consul  to  Riga,  and 
two  years  afterward  consul  to  Tunis,  with  a 
mission  to  Algiers.    The*vessel  in  which  he 
made  the  passage  out  was  taken  by  a  British 


man-of-war,  and  Mr.  Noah  was  detained  a  pris- 
oner in  England  for  several  weeks.  On  return- 
ing in  1819,  he  published  a  volume  entitled 
"  Travels  in  England,  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Barbary  States,  from  1818  to  1816"  (8vo.,New 
York).  Taking  up  his  residence  in  New  i  ork, 
he  became  editor  of  a  democratic  journal  called 
the  "National  Advocate,"  and  was  subsequently 
elected  sheriff  of  the  city  and  county.  In  1826, 
the  "  Advocate"  having  been  given  up,  he  began 
the  publication  of  the  uNew  York  Enquirer," 
which  was  afterward  united  with  the  "  Morn- 
ing Courier"  to  form  the  "  Courier  and  En- 
quirer." In  1884  he  began  a  daily  newspaper 
called  the  "  Evening  Star,"  which  was  finally 
merged  in  the  "  Daily  Times."  In  July,  1843, 
he  founded  another  daily,  called  the  "  Union;" 
and  in  1844  he  commenced  the  "  Weekly  Mes- 
senger," which  was  soon  merged  in  the  "  Sun- 
day Times,"  and  for  which  he  wrote  until  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  death.  Major  Noah, 
as  he  was  always  called,  at  one  time  endeav- 
ored to  form  a  settlement  of  the  Jews  on 
Grand  island  in  the  Niagara  river;  and  in  his 
memorial  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  in 
1820  for  its  purchase,  he  recounted  the  indig- 
nities that  nation  had  endured,  the  benefits  that 
had  accrued  to  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and 
Germany  from  their  commercial  enterprise,  and 
the  advantages  that  would  result  to  the  United 
States  if  his  people  could  exchange  "  the  whips 
and  scorns  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  for  the 
light  of  liberty  and  civilization"  in  America. 
The  scheme  failed,  however,  as  the  European 
rabbis  were  not  satisfied  as  to  his  claim  to  be 
the  leader  of  Israel ;  and  no  trace  of  the  "  city" 
was  left  but  a  monument  of  brick  and  wood, 
with  the  following  inscription,  preceded  by  a 
text  from  Deuteronomy:  "Ararat,  a  city  of 
Refuge  for  the  Jews.  Founded  by  Mordecai 
M.  Noah,  in  the  month  of  Tisri,  5586  (Sept. 
1825),  and  in  the  50th  year  of  American  Inde- 
pendence." This  monument  has  since  disap- 
peared. He  held  for  a  brief  period,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  governor,  the  office  of  judge 
of  the  court  of  sessions,  was  at  one  time  sur- 
veyor of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  at  various 
times  held  other  appointments  in  the  gift  of 
his  political  friends.  In  1845  he  delivered  a 
discourse  upon  the  restoration  .of  the  Jews,  and 
published  a  collection  of  his  newspaper  essays, 
entitled  "  Gleanings  from  a  Gathered  Harvest" 
(12mo.,  New  York).  He  also  published  a 
"Translation  of  the  Book  of  Jasher"  (8vo., 
New  York,  1840),  and  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral successful  dramas. 

NOAILLES,  Hottsb  of,  a  noble  French 
family  of  Limousin,  tracing  its  origin  back  to 
the  10th  century.  Its  most  celebrated  mem- 
bers are  the  following:  I.  Antoinb,  born  in 
1504,  died  in  1562.  He  served  as  a  soldier  and 
diplomatist  under  Francis  I.,  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Ceresole  in  1544,  was 
created  grand  admiral  of  France  by  Henry  H. 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  sent  on 
a  mission  to  England,  and  negotiated  the  truce 
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ofYauxcellesinl556.  His  Mgoeiations  en  An- 
gUterre,  as  well  as  those  of  his  brother  Philippe, 
bishop  of  Acqs,  and  one  of  the  most  skilful  di- 
plomatists of  his  time,  were  published  by  the 
abb6  Vertot  (8  vols.  12mo.,  1768).  II.  Louis 
Aktoote,  born  in  1651,  died  in  1720.  He  be- 
came archbishop  of  Paris  in  1695  and  cardinal 
in  1700.  In  the  controversy  between  Bossnet 
and  Fenelon,  he  at  first  tried  to  act  as  a  medi- 
ator, and  then  sided  with  the  former.  His  want 
of  decision  in  the,  matter  of  Quesnel's  doctrines 
and  the  bull  Uhigenitus,  which  he  subscribed 
only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  kept  up 
religious  agitation  in  his  diocese ;  but  he  was 
a  man  of  unbounded  charity,  and  during  the 
dreadful  winter  of  1709  sent  all  his  silver  plate 
to  the  mint,  and  distributed  the  price  among 
the  poor  of  Paris.  He  rebuilt  the  archiepis- 
copal  palace,  and  adorned  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame.  HL  Anne  Jules,  elder  brother 
of  the  preceding,  a  duke  and  peer  of  France, 
born  in  1650,  died  in  1708.  He  served  against 
the  Spaniards  in  1667,  and  during  the  war 
against  Holland  in  1672.  Being  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Languedoc,  he  evinced  great  lenity 
toward  the  Calvinists  when  the  edict  of  Nantes 
was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685.  In  1689 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  French 
army  sent  to  aid  the  revolted  Catalans,  took 
several  Spanish  towns,  and  defeated  the  Span- 
ish royalists  in  1694.  IV.  Adbien  Maurice, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1678,  died  in 
1766.  He  first  served  in  Spain  under  his  father, 
and  under  the  duke  of  V  endome,  accompa- 
nied Philip  of  Anjou  when  he  went  to  Spain 
to  take  possession  of  the  crown,  and  rendered 
valuable  services  to  that  prince.  Louis  XIV. 
bestowed  upon  him  the  rank  of  duke  and  peer 
of  France.  On  the  death  of  Louis  in  1715,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  regency. 
In  1718,  under  Philip  of  Orleans,  he  became 
president  of  the  council  of  finance,  compelled 
the  dishonest  farmers  of  the  public  revenue  to 
make  restitution,  and  opposed  the  financial  sys- 
tem of  John  Law.  He  resumed  military  service 
in  1788,  won  the  rank  of  marshal  at  the  siege 
of  Philippsburg,  and  expelled  the  German 
troops  from  Worms  in  1784.  During  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  succession  he  was  defeated  at 
Dettingen,  in  1748,  by  George  II.  of  England. 
He  then  entered  the  council  of  state,  and  as 
ambassador  to  Spain  in  1746  effected  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  courts.  His  Me- 
moiret  were  published  by  the  abbG  Millot  (6 
vols.  12mo.,  1777).  V.  Louis  Marie,  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  1756,  died  Jan.  9, 
1804.  Being  a  younger  son,  he  bore  the  title 
of  viscount.  He  joined  the  French  expedition 
which  sailed  to  assist  the  Americans  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  and  fought  with  great  gal- 
lantry in  several  engagements.  He  took  the 
popular  side  in  the  French  revolution  of  1789. 
proposed  the  renunciation  by  the  nobles  of  all 
their  feudal  privileges  (Aug.  4),  and  laid  be- 
fore the  constituent  assembly  a  plan  for  the 
organization  of  the  army,  which  was  adopted. 


On  the  king's  flight  to  Varennes  he  took  tie 
oath  to  the  nation,  and  served  in  a  urifitarr 
capacity  on  the  northern  frontier ;  but  on  t±* 
imprisonment  of  the  king  he  resigned  his  cod- 
mission  and  retired  to  England.      After  ih* 
18th  Brumaire  he  returned  to  France,  rees- 
tered  the  army,  was  sent  as  brigadier-genera; 
to  St.  Domingo,  was  wounded  in  capturing  s. 
English  sloop  of  war,  and  was  taken  to  HavzEi. 
where  he  died.    VI.  Paul,  duke  of,  born  Jtn 
4, 1802.    The  offspring  of  a  younger  branch  <  : 
the  family,  he  inherited  the  title  of  dnke  free 
his  uncle,  who  died  in  1828.    He  took  his  see 
in  the  chamber  of  peers  in  1827,  and  kept  i; 
after  the  revolution  of  1880,  though  he  was 
an  adherent  of  the  exiled  Bourbons.     In  1841 
he  retired  to  private  life.    He  was  elected  to 
the  French  academy,  as  successor  to  Chatess- 
briand.     He  is  the  author  of  a  Huttoirt  it 
Mme.  ds  Maintetum  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1848),  ard 
an  Etsai  rur  la  mauon  royaU  de  St.  Cyr,  firs 
privately  printed  and  afterward  published  in 
an  enlarged  form  in  1856. 

NOBILITY  (Lat.  nobUita*),  a  class  of  per- 
sons elevated  by  hereditary  rank  above  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  origin  of  this  hud- 
tution  is  very  remote,  as  it  is  found  exis&jr 
among  almost  every  people  at  the  dawn  of 
history.  The  earliest  nobility  seems  to  har* 
been  priestly  in  character,  as  for  instance  the 
Brahmins  of  India.  Among  the  Romans,  tie 
patrician  families  who  formed  the  nobCitT 
had  for  a  long  period  the  exclusive  right  to 
exercise  priestly  functions.  The  ancient  Ger- 
mans, the  Franks,  Saxons,  Normans,  Bines. 
Swedes,  and  other  northern  nations,  seem  as 
first  to  have  had  no  other  hereditary  nobility 
than  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  who 
were  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  Odu  and 
other  deities.  The  present  nobility  of  Germaiir 
and  Scandinavia  was  founded  chiefly  by  mili- 
tary chieftains  in  the  middle  ages.  Heredita- 
ry nobility  is  said  to  have  been  confirmed  in 
France  by  Hugh  Capet  toward  the  close  of  the 
10th  century,  and  it  was  fully  established  in 
England  by  William  the  Norman  in  the  11th 
century.  Sir  James  Lawrence,  in  his  u  Nobil- 
ity of  the  British  Gentry,"  says  that  arms  are 
the  criterion  of  nobility,  and  that  whoever  has 
a  shield  of  arms  is  a  nobleman.  In  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  countries  of  Europe,  Germanr, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hun- 
gary, the  titles  of  nobility  descend  to  all  the 
male  posterity  and  to  all  the  unmarried  females 
of  the  family;  but  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal 
and  Great  Britain,  the  titles  descend  only  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  primogeniture.  In  Great 
Britain  the  nobility  consists  of  the  five  ranks 
of  duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  and  baron. 
Baronets,  knights,  and  the  younger  sons  of 
peers  are  classed  only  among  the  gentry,  while 
on  the  continent  they  would  be  held  as  noble. 

NOBLE.  I.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  by 
Wills,  Seneca,  and  Duck  creeks;  area,  about 
400  so.  m.  It  was  .formed  in  1851  from  Mor* 
gan,  Monroe,  and  Guernsey  counties.  It  has  an 
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undulating  and  hilly  surface,  and  is  well  tim- 
bered and  fertile.  It  contains  quarries  of 
building  stone  and  extensive  coal  mines.  Capi- 
tal, Sarahsville.  II.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  Ind.,  drain- 
ed by  Elkhart  and  Tippecanoe  rivers ;  area,  480 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 14,887.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  206,295  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
69,802  of  wheat,  66,715  of  oats,  21,625  lbs. 
of  wool,  and  2,487  tons  of  hay.  There  were  5 
churches,  and  1,844  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Capital,  Albion. 

NOBLE,  Samuel,  an  English  clergyman  and 
author,  born  in  London,  Maroh  4, 1779,  died 
there,  Aug.  27,  1858.  He  was  the  son  of 
Edward  Noble,  a  bookseller  and  author,  was 
taught  Latin  and  the  ordinary  branches  of  a 
good  English  education,  and  at  the  age  of  14 
was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver.  In  the  last 
year  of  his  apprenticeship  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  and  in  March, 
1801,  was  baptized  into  the  New  Jerusalem 
church.  He  immediately  took  an  active  part 
in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  church,  and  in  1810  was  one  of  the  found* 
ers  of  the  London  society  for  printing  and 
publishing  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  of 
which  he  was  for  many  years  secretary.  In 
that  capacity  he  superintended  through  the 
press  every  work  which  it  published,  beside 
making  several  translations  and  revisions.  In 
1812  he  assisted  in  founding  the  "  Intellectual 
Repository"  (monthly),  the  leading  Sweden- 
borgian  journal  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  he 
was  editor  for  28  years;  he  was  also  a  very 
large  contributor  to  it.  During  this  period  he 
steadily  pursued  his  profession  of  engraver,  in 
which  he  attained  a  high  rank  and  received  a 
considerable  income.  In  1820  he  was  ordained 
a  minister  of  the  New  Jerusalem  church,  for 
which  he  had  prepared  himself  by  diligent 
study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  and 
succeeded  Dr.  Churchill  as  pastor  of  the  Lisle 
street  society,  with  which  he  remained  con- 
nected till  his  death.  He  soon  became  distin- 
guished as  a  preacher.  In  1824  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  in  vindication  of  the  Scrip- 
tures from  infidel  objections,  which  he  after- 
ward enlarged  and  published  under  the  title 
of  "Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures." 
Subsequently  he  delivered  at  Norwich  another 
course  of  lectures,  which  was  also  published 
under  the  title  of  u  An  Appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
Doctrines  of  the  New  Church."  These  two 
works  are  now  ranked  among  the  standard 
publications  of  the  New  Jerusalem  church,  and 

and  the  United  States.  In  1846  he  published 
a  volume  of  lectures  on  the  "  Important  Doc- 
trines of  the  True  Christian  Religion,"  and  in 
1848  a  volume  of  sermons  entitled  "  The  Di- 
vine Law  of  the  Ten  Commandments  Explained 
according  to  both  its  Literal  and  its  Spiritual 
Sense."  His  last  work  was  a  new  translation 
of  Swedenborg's  "  Heaven  and  Hell." 

NODAWAY,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  bounded 
&  by  Iowa  and  W.  by  the  Nodaway  river,  and 


drained  by  the  Little  Platte  and  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Two  river;  area,  710  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1856,  4,772,  of  whom  148  were  slaves.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  167,118  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  10,208  of  wheat,  16,485  of  oats,  7,487 
of  wool,  and  64  tons  of  hay.  Capital,  Maryville. 
NODDY,  the  common  name  of  the  birds  of 
the  tern  family  included  in  the  genus  anofa 
(Leach).  The  bill  is  longer  than  the  l^ad, 
strong,  with  the  culmen  curved  gradually  to 
the  acute  tip,  and  a  distinct  angle  to  the  lower 
mandible;  wings  long  and  pointed,  the  1st 
quill  the  longest;  tail  long  and  graduated; 
tarsi  rather  short  and  slender ;  toes  long,  and 
united  by  a  full  web;  hind  toe  long  and  slen- 
der; claws  curved  and  sharp.  The  only  spe- 
cies on  our  coast  is  the  A.  atoluku  (Leach),  16 
inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  82 
inches,  the  bill  If,  and  the  weight  4fc  oz. ;  the 
front  of  the  head  is  grayish  white,  with  a  black 

Xt  over  and  before  the  eyes ;  the  rest  of  the 
mage  sooty  brown,  except  the  primaries 
and  tail,  which  are  brownish  black;  the  bill  is 
black,  the  iris  brown,  and  the  legs  and  feet  dull 
brownish  red.  They  are  found  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  from  Texas  to  the  Atlantic,  whence 
they  proceed  early  in  May  to  the  Florida  keys 
to  breed;  the  nests  are  made  of  twigs  and 
grass  on  bushes  or  low  trees,  several  in  com- 
pany ;  the  eggs  are  8,  2  by  If  inches,  reddish 
yellow  with  dull  red  and  purplish  spots  and 

Satches,  and  are  considered  excellent  as  food, 
everal  other  species  are  described,  inhabit- 
ing the  tropical  seas,  where  they  are  seen 
very  far  from  land.  They  generally  breed  in 
large  flocks,  and  in  some  places  deposit  their 
eggs  on  the  bare  rock.  They  are  excellent 
swimmers  and  rapid  fliers;  not  seeing  very 
well  at  night,  they  are  frequently  caught  at  this 
time,  when  they  have  alighted  on  the  spars  of 
passing  vessels ,  they  are  less  shy  than  other 
terns. 

NODE,  the  point  at  which  the  orbit  of  a 
planet  or  comet  intersects  the  ecliptic,  or  at 
which  the  orbit  of  a  satellite  cuts  that  of  its 
primary.  The  ascending  node  is  where  the 
planet,  comet,  or  satellite  crosses  from  S.  to 
N.,  the  descending  node  where  it  crosses  from 
N.  to  S. ;  and  a  line  joining  the  two  is  called 
the  line  of  the  nodes. 

NODEER,  Ohablbs,  a  French  writer,  born 
in  Besancon,  April  9,  1788,  died  in  Paris,  Jan. 
26,  1844.  When  he  was  scarcely  18  years  old 
he  published  a  disquisition  upon  the  "  Use  of 
Antenna)  in  Insects,"  in  which  he  attempted 
to  show  a  connection  between  those  organs 
and  the  sense  of  hearing.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1801,  and  published  several  novels  and  mis- 
cellaneous poems ;  but  having  written  a  satiri- 
cal ode  entitled  La  Napottone,  in  which,  two 
years  before  the  establishment  of  the  empire, 
he  denounced  the  imperial  aspirations  of  the 
first  consul,  he  was  for  a  few  months  incarcer- 
ated at  Ste.  Pelagic.  Returning  to  Besancon 
after  his  release,  he  became  a  proof  reader, 
and  afterward  a  print  oolorist.    Through  the 
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influence  of  Jean  Debry,  prefect  of  Doubs,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  literature  at  Dole, 
whence  he  removed  to  Laybach,  where  he  held 
the  post  of  public  librarian,  and  afterward 
edited  a  newspaper.  The  events  of  1814  re- 
called him  to  France;  he  welcomed  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  advocated  their  cause  in 
various  newspapers,  chiefly  in  the  Journal  des 
debate,  to  which  he  was  for  a  while  attached  as 
a  regular  contributor.  In  1 824  he  was  appoint- 
ed librarian  at  the  arsenal  of  Paris,  and  his 
rooms  became  the  rendezvous  of  a  brilliant 
circle  of  friends,  including  many  of  the  young 
writers  of  the  day.  This  period  was  the  zenith 
of  his  literary  fame ;  and  although  the  French 
academy  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  so  called 
romantic  school  toward  which  he  had  a  lean- 
ing, he  was  in  1888  elected  a  member  of  this 
learned  society.  He  was  distinguished  at  once 
as  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  an  entomologist  and  a 
publicist,  a  grammarian,  a  bibliographer,  and 
a  novelist.    His  works  are  very  voluminous. 

NOUS,  Ah£d£e.    See  Oham. 

NOEL,  Baptist  Wriothsslet,  an  English 
clergyman,  born  July  10,  1799.  He  is  a  son  of 
Sir  Gerard  Noel  Noel,  and  a  younger  brother 
of  the  earl  of  Gainsborough.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  prominent  olergyman  of  the  es- 
tablished church,  being  one  of  the  chaplains 
of  the  queen,  and  occupying  the  pulpit  of  St. 
John's,  Bedford  row,  London,  a  proprietary 
chapel.  He  was  also  an  active  promoter  of  city 
missions,  and  other  organizations  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  In  1849  he  withdrew  from  the 
established  church,  and  joined  the  Baptists. 
Since  his  change  of  sentiment  he  has  been  pas- 
tor of  John  street  chapel,  Bedford  row.  He  is 
still  active  in  the  promotion  of  objects  of  be- 
nevolence, and  his  eloquence  has  given  great 
weight  to  his  advocacy  of  measures  of  charity 
and  reform.  He  has  recently  been  engaged  in 
a  movement  for  the  reformation  of  prostitutes. 
His  published  works  are :  "  Sermons  preached 
at  the  Chapels  Royal  of  St.  James  and  White- 
hall ;"  "  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  Switzerland  in  the 
Summer  of  1847;"  "The  Gospel  of  the  Grace 
of  God,  illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Meditations ;" 
44 Christian  Missions  to  Heathen  Nations;" 
44  Case  of  the  Free  Church  in  Scotland  ;"  "Es- 
says on  the  Union  of  Church  and  State"  (1848) ; 
44  Essay  on  Christian  Baptism"  (1849) ;  "  Essay 
on  the  Eternal  Act  of  Baptism"  (1850) ;  a  Let- 
ters on  the  Church  of  Rome"  (1861);  and 
44  Protestant  Thoughts  in  Rhyme." 

NOLA,  a  city  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  about  15  m.  E.  N.  E.  from 
Naples,  and  7  m.  N.  from  Mt.  Vesuvius ;  pop. 
about  12,000.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
of  Campania,  and  was  powerful  enough  in  827 
B.  C.  to  send  2,000  soldiers  to  the  aid  of  Pal»- 
polis  and  Neapolis  against  the  Romans,  to 
whom  it  became  subject  in  818.  Hannibal 
made  three  attempts  to  take  possession  of 
Nola,  but  was  each  time  repulsed  by  Marcel- 
Ins.    Immense  numbers  of  ancient  coins  have 


been  discovered  at  Nola,  and  its  sepulchres 
have  supplied  innumerable  Etruscan  vases  to 
the  museums  of  Europe ;  and  in  its  own  mu- 
seum is  preserved  the  celebrated  Oscan  in- 
scription called  the  cippus  Abellanvs.    The  em- 
peror Augustus  and  his  general  Marcus  Agrippa 
both  died  in  the  town ;  and  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  Giordano  Bruno.    St.  Paulinos  was 
bishop  of  Nola  in  the  5th  century,  and  to  hs& 
is  attributed  the  first  introduction  of  chtrch 
bells;  whence  the  names  nola  and  eamptna 
applied  to  them  in  the  middle  ages.    It  is  stO 
an  episcopal  see. 

NOLLE  PROSEQUI  (Lat,  to  be  nnwiDmg 
to  prosecute),  a  law  term  derived,  as  most  tew 
terms  are,  from  those  ancient  days  when  a3 
law  proceedings  and  records  were  in  Latin. 
It  meant  that  the  plaintiff  declared  in  coat 
and  entered  upon  the  record  that  be  would  no 
longer  prosecute  his  suit.    In  civil  cases,  thk 
is  superseded  in  modern  times  by  a  nonsuit; 
but  when  a  plaintiff  enters  a  nonsuit,  espetiatiy 
if  he  does  this  by  order  of  court,  he  is  sii2 
sometimes  said  to  be  "noL  pros'd."     HclU 
prosequi  is  very  common  in  criminal  cases,    li 
is  entered  by  the  officer  who  acts  for  the  gov- 
ernment, when,  from  insufficiency  of  evidence 
or  other  reasons,  he  is  unwilling  to  press  the 
trial  any  further.    He  may  do  this,  generallj, 
at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.    But  it  puts 
the  defendant,  or  accused  party,  to  this  disad- 
vantage :  if  he  has  a  verdict  in  his  favor,  be 
cannot  be  tried  again  for  that  offence ;  but  if 
noUe  prosequi  is  entered,  he  may  be  indicted 
and  tried  again  at  any  time  for  the  same  of- 
fence.   He  would  prefer  therefore  a  verdict  ia 
his  favor ;  but  this  he  ought  not  to  have,  if  be 
would  escape  now  by  a  merely  accidental  ab- 
sence of  testimony.    On  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
obvious  that  he  could  be  fairly  tried  now,  and 
would  probably  be  acquitted,  it  would  not  be 
just  to  permit  the  government  to  hold  this 
power  of  accusation  and  trial  over  him  indefi- 
nitely.   In  some  of  the  states  there  are  stat- 
utes, or  rules  of  court,  intended  to  meet  this 
difficulty;  and  practical  mischief  seldom  arises 
from  it,  as  a  nolle  prosequi  would  not  be  en- 
tered by  government  against  the  wishes  of  a 
defendant,  without  unquestionable  reasons. 

NOLLEEENS,  Joseph,  an  English  sculptor, 
born  in  London,  Aug.  11,  1737,  died  April  23, 
1828.  He  was  the  son  of  Francis  Joseph  Nol- 
lekens,  a  Flemish  painter  of  some  repute  set- 
tled in  London,  and  acquired  the  elements  of 
his  art  in  the  studio  of  the  sculptor  Scheema- 
kers,  where  he  labored  with  great  assiduity, 
repeatedly  gaming  prizes  offered  for  competi- 
tion by  the  society  of  arts.  In  his  23d  year  be 
visited  Rome,  and  during  an  active  career  there 
of  10  years  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great 
reputation  he  subsequently  enjoyed,  and  added 
considerably  to  his  pecuniary  resources,  which 
had  previously  been  meagre.  Garrick  and 
Sterne  were  among  his  first  sitters,  and  bis 
bust  of  the  latter  in  terra  cotta  he  always  re- 
garded as  one  of  his  most  successful  worka 
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He  also  executed  a  number  of  groups  and  ideal 
pieces  of  the  ordinary  classic  type,  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  which  was  the  "  Mercury  and  Venus 
chiding  Cupid,"  and  conducted  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness in  repairing  and  vamping  up  fragments  of 
antique  statuary.  Returning  to  London  in 
1770,  he  opened  a  studio  in  Mortimer  street, 
and,  aided  by  the  patronage  of  George  HI., 
who  sat  to  him  for  his  bust,  and  other  influ- 
ential persons,  he  embarked  in  a  professional 
career  of  unvarying  prosperity,  which  ended 
only  with  his  life.  His  strength  lay  in  his 
portrait  busts,  which  were  distinguished  by 
accuracy  of  likeness,  a  refined  expression,  and 
great  delicacy  of  execution.  He  accordingly 
confined  himself  chiefly  to  this  branch  of  his 
art,  producing  during  the  last  50  years  of  his 
hie  an  immense  number  of  heads,  and  number- 
ing among  his  sitters  Pitt  Fox,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  Dr.  Johnson,  the  duke  of  York,  Lords 
Oastlereagh,  Erskine,  Egremont,  and  Liverpool, 
Canning,  PercivaL,  Benjamin  West,  and  other 
eminent  men.  He  also  found  leisure  to  work 
out  a  number  of  Yenuses,  Dianas,  Bacchuses, 
and  similar  subjects,  highly  esteemed  in  their 
time,  but  too  deficient  in  imagination  and  too 
evidently  imitated  from  the  antique  to  com- 
mand much  attention  at  the  present  day.  Of 
this  class  of  pieces  he  considered  his  "  Venus 
anointing  her  Hair"  his  chef  tfcvuvre.  He  oc- 
casionally essayed  monumental  sculpture  with 
success,  and  executed  a  well  known  Btatue 
of  Pitt  for  Cambridge.  He  was  of  penurious 
habits,  and  amassed  a  fortune  estimated  at 
£200,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  left  to 
his  friends  Francis  Palmer  and  Francis  Douce, 
the  antiquary.  In  1772  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  royal  academy.  His  life  was  written  by 
his  pupil,  J.  T.  Smith  (2  vols.,  London,  1828). 

NOLLET,  Jean  Antoine,  abbe,  a  French  nat- 
ural philosopher,  born  at  Pimpre,  near  Noyon, 
Nov.  17, 1700,  died  in  Paris,  April  26, 1770.  He 
studied  for  the  church,  and  received  deacon's 
orders,  but  devoted  his  life  to  science.  In  con- 
junction with  Du  Fay  he  made  electricity  the 
special  object  of  his  researches,  being  assisted 
by  Reaumur,  who  gave  him  free  access  to  his 
laboratory.  He  asserted  that  by  the  agency  of 
electricity  he  had  succeeded  in  making  plants 
grow  faster  and  produce  shoots  earlier.  In 
1789  he  was  elected  to  the  academy  of  sciences, 
was  subsequently  appointed  to  a  chair  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy  in  the  college  of  Na- 
varre, and  was  afterward  successively  teacher 
of  physics  and  natural  history  to  the  princes  of 
the  royal  family,  and  professor  in  the  military 
schools  at  La  Fere  ana  MeziereB.  His  lectures 
and  writings  aided  greatly  in  spreading  the 
taste  for  scientific  studies  in  France. 

NOMENCLATURE,  Chemical,  the  vocabu- 
lary of  terms  used  in  chemistry.  For  a  science 
which,  like  chemistry,  seeks  to  study  the  com- 
position of  all  material  substances  and  to  clas- 
sify these  in  accordance  with  the  characteristic 
properties  of  their  components,  the  importance 
of  a  uniform  system  of  nomenclature  must  be 
vol.  xxi. — 25 


apparent  to  every  one.  In  truth,  few  events 
are  recorded  in  the  history  of  chemical  science 
which  have  exerted  a  more  beneficial  influence 
upon  its  progress  than  the  adoption  of  the  ad- 
mirable method  of  nomenclature  brought  for- 
ward by  Guyton  de  Morveau  in  1782,  modified 
by  a  committee  of  the  French  academy,  of 
which  Lavoisier  was  chairman,  in  1787,  and 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  acade- 
my in  a  volume  entitled  Method*  de  nomencla- 
ture ehimique  (Paris,  1787).  Several  chemists 
had  previously  endeavored  to  improve  upon 
the  indefinite  and  irrational  names  adopted  by 
the  alchemists,  and  had  perceived  the  impor- 
tance of  designating  compound  bodies  by  the 
names  of  their  components ;  but  no  satisfactory 
general  system  had  till  then  been  devised. 
As  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  article 
Chemistry,  the  circumstances  attending  the 
introduction  of  Guyton  de  Morveau's  system 
were  such  that  it  soon  came  into  general  use. 
No  better  evidence  of  its  original  merit  can  be 
offered  than  the  fact  that  it  is  still  employed, 
having  undergone  no  essential  change,  although 
the  domain  of  the  science  has  been  immensely 
increased  since  its  introduction,  and  in  spite  of 
the  great  difference  between  the  theoretical 
views  now  entertained  and  those  advanced  by 
its  founders. — It  should  be  mentioned  at  startr 
ing  that  the  system  of  nomenclature  here  to  be 
described  is  so  intimately  connected  with  cer- 
tain theoretical  views  of  the  constitution  of 
compound  bodies,  that  any  treatise  upon  it 
must  become  also  in  a  measure  a  description 
of  the  methods  of  classification  upon  which  it 
depends.  The  main  feature  of  the  system  con- 
sists in  forming  in  a  simple  and  uniform  man- 
ner the  name  of  any  and  every  compound  from 
the  names  of  the  substances  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. The  elements  alone  are  subject  to  no 
rule,  their  names  depending  entirely  upon  the 
choice  of  the  discoverer.  It  is  true  that  the 
framers  of  the  nomenclature  sought  in  several 
instances  to  express  some  one  prominent  prop- 
erty of  the  element  by  means  of  its  name,  as 
in  the  case  of  oxygen  (Gr.  o£w,  acid,  and  y«r- 
rau,  to  generate),  which  was  thought  to  be  "  a 
principle  necessary  to  acidity,"  or  hydrogen 
(Gr.  vd»p,  water,  and  ycmzo).  But  these  at- 
tempts were  confined  to  the  elements  which 
at  that  time  had  been  recently  discovered ;  the 
common  names  of  all  the  well  known  metals, 
alkalies,  <fec.,  having  been  retained.  Of  the* 
elements  which  have  since  been  discovered, 
some  have  been  named  in  allusion  to  striking- 
peculiarities,  as  chlorine  (yXupor,  green),  iodine 
(i»6V,  violet),  <fec.  For  tne  most  part,  how- 
ever, names  devoid  of  any  chemical  significance 
have  been  chosen,  the  propriety  of  which 
course  is  now  very  generally  admitted  by 
chemists.  In  choosing  the  name  of  an  ele- 
ment, it  is  important  only  that  it  shall  be  well 
adapted  to  the  formation  of  compound  names. 
In  accordance  with  Davy's  suggestion,  the- 
names  of  the  more  recently  discovered  metals 
have  received  a  common  termination  um^  aa 
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potassium,  platinum,  &c.  The  idea  of  applying 
some  one  uniform  termination  to  each  of  the 
members  of  a  natural  group  had  previously 
been  suggested  by  Bergman,  from  whom  it  was 
adopted  also  by  the  French  nomenclaturists, 
who  proposed  that  the  names  of  metals  should 
all  terminate  in  0,  as  platine,  euivrey  <fec.  The 
names  of  another  class  of  elements  terminate 
in  in6)  as  chlorine,  iodine,  &c. — The  elements 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  metals  and  non- 
metallio  bodies  (metalloids).  The  metals  all 
possess  certain  analogous  characteristic  proper- 
ties. The  class  of  metalloids,  however,  in- 
cludes several  quite  distinct  groups  of  elements. 
As  a  rule,  those  elements  whose  chemical  prop- 
erties are  much  alike  rarely  unite  with  each 
other  to  form  well  defined  chemical  compounds ; 
thus  the  products,  termed  alloys,  obtained  by 
melting  a  metal  with  another  which  closely  re- 
sembles it,  are  in  many  cases  mere  isomorphous 
mixtures,  the  components  of  which  are  united 
with  but  feeble  affinity.  It  should  be  mention- 
ed in  passing  that  these  cases  of  weak  affinity 
have  always  been  so  many  stumbling  blocks  in 
the  existing  system  of  nomenclature,  and  have 
given  rise  through  it  to  one  of  the  greatest 
faults  of  the  present  chemical  epoch,  viz.:  a 
tendency  to  ignore  altogether,  or  at  best  to 
keep  out  of  view,  all  compounds  which  are  not 
clearly  defined,  fixed,  and  so  to  say  intelligible; 
in  short,  all  those  which  cannot  be  readily 
named  and  classified  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing theories ;  and  very  many  such  have  been 
observed  even  in  the  domain  of  the  so  called 
inorganic  chemistry.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
strongest  affinities  are  generally  exerted  be- 
tween bodies  the  chemical  properties  of  which 
exhibit  the  greatest  differences. — When  two 
elements  of  unlike  properties  combine  with 
each  other,  the  product  is  termed  a  binary 
compound.  Binary  compounds  are  divided  into 
three  great  classes,  acids,  bases,  and  indiffer- 
ent bodies.  The  last  have  but  little  chemical 
activity.  Acids  and  bases,  however,  possess 
unlike  properties,  and,  although  they  do  not 
combine  with  the  elements,  still  manifest  a 
great  disposition  to  unite  one  with  the  other. 
Ternary  compounds,  or  salts,  are  thus  formed. 
When  an  acid  has  taken  up  as  much  of  any  one 
base  as  it  can  dissolve,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated, 
the  dissimilar  properties  of  the  acid  and  base 
having  neutralized  each  other.  The  resulting 
salt  possesses  new  properties  unlike  those  of 
its  components,  having  usually  but  little  affinity 
for  other  substances ;  but  some  salts  can  unite 
with  others  to  form  quaternary  bodies  (double 
salts).  The  distinctive  properties  of  these  sev- 
eral olasses  are  by  no  means  absolute.  In- 
deed, there  are  many  bodies  which,  according 
to  circumstances,  act  either  as  acids  or  as  bases : 
as  acids  when  brought  in  contact  with  strong 
bases,  and  as  bases  toward  strong  acids.  Those 
acids  which  are  soluble  in  water  are  distinguish- 
ed by  their  power  of  changingthe  blue  color  of 
a  solution  of  litmus  to  red.  Bases,  on  the  con- 
trary, reproduce  the  blue  color  of  litmus  which 


has  been  reddened  by  an  acid.    Bodies  which 
are  insoluble  in  water  are  classified  in  accord- 
ance with  the  combinations  which  they  form 
with  other  bodies  known  to  be  acids  or  bases. 
The  most  characteristic  salts  have  bat  little  or 
no  action  on  red  or  blue  litmus,  the  acid  and 
basic  qualities  of  their  components  having  bees 
entirely  neutralized  by  combination.     There 
are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  this ;  and  ia 
general  any  definite  compound  produced  by  the 
combination  of  an  acid  and  a  base  is  termed  i 
salt.    When  a  solution  of  a  salt  is  subjected  to 
a  weak  galvanic  current,  the  acid  and  base  cf 
which  it  consists  are  separated    from  eaci 
other ;  the  acid  collects  at  the  positive  pole  cf 
the  battery,  the  base  at  the  negative  pole.    On 
the  theory  that  like  electricities  repel,  while 
unlike  attract  each  other,  it  is  evident  that  the 
particles  of  matter  which  are  attracted  to  the 
positive  pole  ought  to  possess  negative  elec- 
tricity, while  those  attracted  to  the  negative 
pole  should  be  positively  electrified.    The  base 
is  therefore  often  called  the  electrc^poanVe 
and  the  acid  the  electro-negative  constituent 
of  the  salt.    The  character  of  the  respective 
constituents  of  a  salt  may  hence  be  exhibited 
by  submitting  the  latter  to  the  action  of  gal- 
vanism.   The  same  rule  applies  also  to  all 
binary  compounds  which  can  be  electrolyzed. 
— In  view  of  the  great  prominence  which  oxy- 
gen had  attained  in  consequence  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Lavoisier,  and  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  acids  and  bases  known  to  the  founders 
of  the  chemical  nomenclature  contained  it,  or 
were  thought  to  contain  it,  as  one  of  their  con- 
stituents, it  is  not  surprising  that  especial  im- 
portance was  attached  to  this  element.    Indeed, 
its  compounds  form  the  basis  of  the  system. 
The  binary  compounds  of  oxygen  are,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  indifferent  substances,  either 
bases  or  acids.    They  are  called  oxides,  the 
termination  ide,  which  is  indicative  of  com- 
bination, being  added  to  the  first  syllable  of 
oxygen.    Although  the  term  oxide  is  generic, 
and  would,  strictly  speaking,  apply  with  equal 
force  to  any  compound  of  oxygen  with  an  ele- 
ment, it  is  nevertheless  usually  restricted  to 
those  compounds  which  are  destitute  of  acid 
properties,  viz.,  to  the  bases  and  indifferent 
bodies.    Its  acids  are  often  called  ox^y-acids. 
The  name  of  any  particular  oxide  is  formed  by 
adding  the  name  of  its  other  element  to  this 
generic  term ;  thus,  the  base  formed  by  the 
union  of  oxygen  and  lead  is  called  oxide  of  lead, 
that  containing  oxygen  and  potassium,  oxide 
of  potassium,  &c    Lead  and  potassium  are 
in  these  instances  electro-positive  elements, 
oxygen  being  electro-negative  in  regard  to 
them.    As  a  general  rule,  the  name  of  the  eleo- 
tro-negative  constituent  of  a  compound  deter- 
mines its  genus,  while  that  of  the  electro-posi- 
tive constituent  defines  the  species.    The  names 
of  the  basic  compounds  which  oxygen  forms 
with  metals  whose  names  end  in  tm  are  often 
made  to  terminate  in  a;  thus,  instead  of  oxide 
of  sodium  and  oxide  of  barium,  the  terms  soda 
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and  baryta  are  used.  Oxide  of  calcium  fur- 
nishes the  most  striking  exception  to  this  role, 
the  common  name  lime  being  used  instead  of 
calcia.  Oxygen  usually  combines  with  an  ele- 
ment in  more  than  one  proportion,  forming 
several  bases.  To  distinguish  these,  the  prefix 
proto  (Gr.  n-pwro?,  first)  is  applied  to  the  oxide 
in  which  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  is  united 
with  one  equivalent  of  the  element.  An  oxide 
containing  less  than  one  equivalent  of  oxygen 
to  one  of  the  other  element  is  called  a  sub-oxide 
(Lat.  tub,  under).  The  prefix  seequi  (one  and  a 
half)  denotes  a  compound  in  which  the  oxygen 
is  to  the  other  element  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  2 ; 
deuto  (Grr.  tovrcpo*,  second)  or  bin  (Lat.  UnL 
two),  an  oxide  containing  two  equivalents  of 
oxygen ;  and  trito  (rpvros,  third)  or  ter  (terni, 
three),  an  oxide  containing  three  equivalents 
of  oxygen  to  one  of  the  other  element  The 
base  containing  the  largest  amount  of  oxygen 
is  often  called  the  peroxide  (wrep,  above) ;  thus, 
three  compounds  of  the  metal  manganese  and 
oxygen  are  distinguished  as  follows: 


ber  of  equivalents  of  the  latter  are  usually 
acids ;  those  containing  but  few  equivalents  of 
oxygen  are  bases;  while  not  unfrequently  the 
intermediate  degrees  of  oxidation  are  indifferent 
bodies.  Thus,  of  the  oxides  of  manganese  just 
referred  to,  the  proto-  and  sesquioxides  are 
bases,  and  the  bin-  (or  per-)  oxide  is  an  indiffer- 
ent body ;  there  are  also  two  compounds  con- 
taining more  oxygen  which  are  acids,  viz. : 


v  oxide  of 


1  eq.  of  manganese, 
1  eq.  of  oxygen. 
9  eqa.  of  manganese, 
8  eqa.  of  oxygen. 


leq.of:      „ 
9  eqa.  of  oxygen. 


Protoxide  of  manganese  contains 

Sesquioxide  of 

Bin-  *) 
dent- 
or 
per-  . 

At  the  time  when  the  nomenclature  was 
framed,  it  was  believed  that  only  two  acid 
compounds  could  be  formed  by  the  combination 
of  oxygen  with  another  element.  These  were 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  causing  the 
name  of  the  other  element  to  terminate  in  ic 
for  the  combination  containing  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  oxygen,  and  in  oue  for  the  compound 
containing  less  oxygen,  the  word  acid  being 
added  in  each  case  to  the  words  thus  formed. 
For  example,  two  compounds  of  sulphur  and 
oxygen  are  respectively : 


1  eq.  of  sulphur, 
3  eqa.  of  oxygen. 
1  eq.  of  sulphur, 
8  eqa.  of  oxygen. 


Sulphurous  add,  composed  of 

Sulphuric  add,  «* 

A  compound  of  carbon  and  two  equivalents  of 
oxygen  is  carbonic  acid,  <fcc.  It  was  afterward 
discovered  that  oxygen  could  unite  with  several 
elements  in  more  than  two  proportions  to  form 
acid  compounds.  The  prefix  hypo  (wro,  under) 
was  therefore  resorted  to ;  it  indicates  an  acid 
containing  less  oxygen  than  the  one  to  whose 
name  it  is  prefixed.  In  like  manner  the  prefix 
hyper,  or  simply  per  (wr*p,  over,  above),  denotes 
an  acid  containing  more  oxygen  than  the  one 
to  whose  name  it  is  attached.  Thus,  5  acid 
compounds  of  oxygen  and  chlorine  are  known : 

HypocMorou*  add,  composed  of  i  J  ?*•  <*lorin«. 

Chlorous  add,  *         " 


"  eq.  chlorine, 


Hypoohlorioadd, 
Chloric  add, 
Perchloric  add, 


(1  ,. ,  . 
8  eqa.  oxygen. 
{ 1  eq.  chlorine, 
1 4  eqa.  oxygen. 
1 1  eq.  chlorine, 
6  eqa.  oxygen. 
1 1  eq.  chlorine, 
1 7  eqa.  oxygen. 


Manganic  add,  containing 
Permanganic  add,       u 


1  eq.  manganese, 
8  eqa.  oxygen. 
fi  eqa.  manganese, 
7  eqs.  oxygen. 


Of  the  compounds  which  an  element  may  form 
with  oxygen,  those  containing  the  larger  num- 


The  compounds  which  oxygen  forms  with  the 
metals  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  bases, 
those  with  the  metalloids  acids. — Many  of  the 
binary  compounds  of  sulphur  tire  analogous  to 
those  of  oxygen.  They  are  termed  sulphides 
(formerly  sulphurets),  and  as  a  rule  correspond 
with  the  oxides.  Like  the  latter,  they  may  be 
classed  as  acids,  bases,  and  indifferent  bodies. 
Members  of  the  first  two  classes,  like  the  oxy- 
acids  and  bases,  unite  with  each  other  to  form 
sulpho-salts.  They  have,  however,  compara- 
tively little  affinity  for  the  other  elements,  or 
for  compounds  not  containing  sulphur.  The 
sulphur  bases  and  the  indifferent  sulphides  are 
distinguished  by  the  same  prefixes  as  the  oxides. 
Thus,  the  three  sulphides  of  iron  are  termed 
respectively:  protosulphide  of  iron,  symbol 
FeS;  sesquisulphide  of  iron,  FeaSs;  and  per- 
sulphide  of  iron,  FeS«.  The  sulphur  acids  are 
named  by  prefixing  the  term  sulpho  to  the  name 
of  the  corresponding  oxygen  acid.  Thus,  the 
compound  of  carbon  and  sulphur  analogous  to 
carbonic  acid,  is  called  sulpho-carbonic  acid.  The 
binary  compounds  of  chlorine  and  of  several 
other  elements  are  named  in  a  similar  manner. 
Thus,  with  the  other  elements,  oxygen  forms 
oxides ;  sulphur,  sulphides  (sulphurets) ;  chlo- 
rine, chlorides;  bromine,  bromides;  iodine, 
iodides ;  fluorine,  fluorides ;  phosphorus,  phos- 
phides (phosphurets) ;  carbon,  carbides  (carbu- 
rets); nitrogen,  nitrides.  &c.  When  several 
chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  or  fluorides  of  any 
one  metal  occur,  they  are  distinguished  by 
the  same  prefixes  as  the  oxides.  The  binary 
compounds  of  these  elements  are,  however, 
usually  regarded,  not  as  acids  and  bases,  but, 
like  the  ternary  oxygen  compounds,  as  salts. 
This  exception  is*  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  too 
hasty  assumption  by  the  founders  of  the  no- 
menclature, that  oxygen  was  the  universal 
acidifying  principle — an  error  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  their  system,  and  constitutes  one 
of  its  greatest  faults.  It  has  since  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  metalloids  in  question,  as  well 
as  some  others,  by  uniting  with  hydrogen, 
form  acids  as  energetic  and  as  well  character- 
ized in  every  respect  as  the  oxy-acids ;  for  ex- 
ample, chloride  of  hydrogen,  fluoride  of  hydro- 
gen, &c.  These  are  called  hydracids.  Instead 
of  being  written  out  in  full,  as  they  have  just 
been  given,  the  names  of  these  compounds  are 
formed  by  fusing  together  those  of  their  con- 
stituents, as  chlorhydric  acid,  fluorhydrio  acid, 
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&c.  The  synonymous  names,  as  hydrochlorio 
and  hydrofluoric  acids,  are  still  often  used, 
but  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principle  that  the  name  of  a  compound  must 
commence  with  that  of  its  electro-negative 
component ;  their  inaccuracy  was  pointed  out 
some  years  since  simultaneously  by  Thenard 
and  the  late  Dr.  Hare  of  Philadelphia.  The 
hydracids  are  capable  of  uniting  directly  with 
basic  oxides  or  with  metals,  with  separation  of 
hydrogen  in  either  case ;  in  the  first  instance 
the  hydrogen  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
metallic  oxide  to  form  water,  in  the  latter  it  is 
evolved  as  gas.  The  compounds  thus  formed 
were  at  first  thought  to  contain  oxygen,  the 
hydracids  being  supposed  to  be  oxygenated, 
and  were  admitted  as  salts  without  question ; 
indeed  one  of  them,  common  sea  salt,  is  that 
from  whioh  the  very  idea  of  a  salt  was  origi- 
nally derived.  An  attempt  has  since  been  made 
to  refer  them  to  the  oxygen  class  by  supposing 
that  they  constitute  when  in  solution,  not  sim- 
ple binaries,  but  compounds  of  the  original 
undivided  hydracid  with  an  oxide.  Thus  the 
compound  of  chlorine  and  sodium  (common 
salt)  was  at  one  time  often  called  chlorhydrate 
(or  hydro-chlorate)  of  soda ;  it  being  claimed 
that  the  elements  of  an  equivalent  of  water 
had  united  with  its  constituents  to  form  ohlor- 
hydrio  acid  and  oxide  of  sodium  (soda).  From 
this  (conventionally  admitted)  property  of 
chlorine,  and  the  metalloids  allied  to  it,  to  form 
salts  by  direct  combination  with  metals,  they 
have  been  termed  halogens  (salt  producers; 
Gr.  dXf,  [sea]  salt,  and  ycnm*),  and  their  salts 
have  been  called  haloid  (from  4A?  and  udos,  in 
the  likeness  of),  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
oxygen  salts. — The  names  of  ternary  com- 
pounds or  salts,  in  the  original  acceptation  of 
the  term,  are  formed  by  combining  the  names 
of  the  acid  and  base  of  which  they  are  composed, 
the  name  of  the  acid  or  electro-negative  com- 
ponent supplying  the  generic,  the  base  or  elec- 
tro-positive compound  the  specific  name.  If 
the  name  of  the  acid  terminates  in  io,  this  ter- 
mination is  changed  into  ate;  if  in  out,  into 
ite;  and  to  the  words  thus  formed  the  name 
of  the  base  is  added.  For  example,  sulphurio 
acid  and  oxide  of  lead  form  sulphate  of  the 
oxide  of  lead ;  sulphurous  acid  forms  a  sulphite 
of  the  same  oxide ;  while  hyposulphurous  acid 
produces  a  hyposulphite,  and  hyposulphurio 
acid  a  hyposulphate.  In  like  manner  the  com- 
pounds of  nitric  acid  are  nitrates,  and  those  of 
nitrous  acid  nitrites  of  the  bases  with  which 
they  may  be  combined.  When  a  salt  contains 
as  its  base  the  oxide  of  a  metal  which  forms 
but  one  well  defined  base  with  oxygen,  its 
name  is  usually  shortened  by  leaving  out  the 
words  "  of  the  oxide,"  which  are  always  under- 
stood. Thus,  it  is  customary  to  say  sulphate 
of  lead,  instead  of  sulphate  of  the  oxide  oflead ; 
nitrate  of  potassa,  instead  of  nitrate  of  the  oxide 
of  potassium.  In  case  more  than  one  basio 
oxide  of  the  same  element  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  acids,  the  distinguishing  prefix  of 


each  is  retained  in  the  name  of  its  salts;  at 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  sulphate  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron.    These  salts  are  also  oft& 
called  respectively  protosulphate  and  persul- 
phate of  iron,  the  prefixes  being  understood 
to  refer  to  the  degrees  of  oxidation  of  the 
metal    As  the  number  of  salifiable  oxides  of 
any  element  is  rarely  if  ever  greater  than  two, 
it  was  proposed  by  Berzelius  to   distinguish 
them  in  some  cases,  like  the  acids,  by  the  ter- 
minations out  and  ic.    The  two  oxides  of  ina 
he  called  ferrous  oxide  and  ferric  oxide  re- 
spectively, and  the  salts  just  mentioned  ferrous 
and  ferric  sulphate ;  and  so  with  the  oxides  of 
various  other  metals.    These  changes  are  very 
convenient  in  certain  cases,  and  for  these  they 
have  been  extensively  adopted.     In  this  in- 
stance, however,  as  in  many  others,  the  ill- 
advised  attempts  of  some  authors  to  generalize 
a  system  which  Is  of  convenient  appucstkn 
only  in  a  few  special  cases,  have  tended  to 
create  confusion.    As  a  rule,  the  nomenclature 
of  each  special  branch  of  chemistry  wul  ex- 
hibit its  own  peculiar  tendency,  and  all  that 
the  writers  of  text  books  can  do  is  to  choose 
that  portion  of  each  branch  which  is  the  best 
known  or  the  most  convenient.  The  history  of 
the  science  has  already  proved  again  and  again 
that  all  attempts  to  force  an  arbitrary  nomea- 
clature  into  general  use  must  fail.   Witness  for 
example  several  of  the  attempts  of  Berzehna, 
the  efforts  of  L.  Gmelin,  and  of  many  others.— 
It  often  happens  that  an  acid  can  combine 
with  the  same  base  in  several  different  propor- 
tions.   Of  the  salts  thus  formed,  one  is  called 
neutral,  or  more  properly  normal,  since  the 
definition  now  depends  upon  some  one  con- 
stant relation  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  acid 
stands  to  that  of  the  base  for  the  salts  of  each 
individual  acid,  and  not  at  all  upon  any  lack 
of  acidity  or  alkalinity ;  those  containing  more 
base  than  this  are  termed  basic,  and  those 
containing  less,  acid  salts,  as  basic  chromate 
of  lead,  neutral  chromate  of  lead,  &c    The 
term  neutral  or  normal  is  not  usually  express- 
ed, being  understood  to  belong  to  any  salt 
which  is  characterized  neither  as  basic  nor  as 
acid.    Aoid  salts  are  often  called  collectivelj 
super-salts,  and  basic  salts  sub-salts ;  and  when 
but  one  acid  or  basio  salt  of  any  oxide  exists, 
this  may  also  be  designated  as  the  super-  or 
sub-salt  of  that  oxide,  as  the  case  may  be;  but 
these  terms  have  often  been  used  erroneously, 
as  with  the  normal  carbonates  of  soda  and  <it 
potassa,  which  are  frequently  called  sub-car- 
bonates.   When  several  acid  salts  of  any  one 
base  occur,  they  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  Latin  prefixes  hi,  tor,  &c,  which 
are  attached  to  the  name  of  the  acid ;  thus, 
monochromate  (or  simply  chromate),  bichro- 
mate, and  terohromate  of  potassa.    When  sev- 
eral basio  or  sub-salts  occur,  they  are  usually 
distinguished  by  prefixing  the  terms  bibasic, 
sesquibasic,  terbasic,  Ac,  to  the  name  of  the 
salt.     Thus,  5  acetates  of  lead  are  known: 
monobasio  (or  normal)  acetate  of  lead,  symbol 
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PbO  A ;  bibasio  do.,  (PbO)»  A ;  sesquibasio  do., 

(PbO).  Aa ;  torbauc  do.,  (PbO),  A;  sexbasie 

do.,  (PbO)c  A.    It  has  also  been  proposed  to 
denote  the  amount  of  base  in  a  sub-salt  by- 
prefixing  to  its  name  the  Greek  numerals  du 
(twice),  tris  (thrioe),  tetrakU  (4  times),  &c.,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Latin  ones  used  for  acid 
salts.    Thus,  instead  of  bibasio  acetate  of  lead, 
the  term  di$cetateof  lead  would  be  used ;  instead 
of  ter basic  acetate  of  lead,  trisaoetate  of  lead, 
and  so  on.    These  terms  have,  however,  never 
been  generally  adopted,  though  still  frequently 
used  and  well  understood.    Many  oxides  act  as 
bases  under  certain  circumstances,  as   acids 
under  others;  they  may  have  therefore  two 
different  names.    Thus  the  oxide  of  aluminum 
when  acting  as  a  base  is  called  sesquioxide  of 
aluminum  (or  alumina) ;  but  when  playing  the 
part  of  an  acid,  it  is  termed  aluminic  acid. 
Water  (protoxide  of  hydrogen)  is  another  oxide 
which  is  either  acid  or  basic  according  to  cir- 
cumstances; when  it  plavs  the  part  of  an  acid 
its  salts  are  termed  hydrates,  as  hydrate  of 
potassa,  &c.    The  principles  of  the  nomencla- 
ture have  not  been  carried  out,  however,  in 
regard  to  the  compounds  in  which  it  acts  as  a 
base.    Several  of  our  most  common  acids  are 
such  compounds;  but  instead  of  saying  sul- 
phate of  water,  nitrate  of  water,  &c.,  they  are 
termed  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  hydrated  ni- 
tric acid,  Ac.;  or,  oftener,  simply  sulphuric 
acid  or  nitric  acid,  terms  which  ought,  strictly 
speaking,  to  be  applied  only  to  the  anhydrous 
compounds.  In  like  manner  certain  salts,  which 
contain  two  equivalents  of  acid  united  with  one 
equivalent  of  a  metallic  base  and  one  equivalent 
of  water,  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  double 
salts,  are  named  as  if  they  were  bisalts,  con- 
taining two  equivalents  of  acid  to  only  one  of 
base,  the  water  being  left  out  of  account  Thus 
the  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  water,  one 
equivalent  of  potassa,  and  two  equivalents  of 
sulphuric  acid,  is  commonly  called  bisulphate 
of  potassa. — The  names  of  some  of  the  ternary 
sulphur  compounds  (sulphur  salts)  are  formed 
in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing compounds  of  oxygen ;  thus  the  compound 
of  sulphide  of  sodium  and  sulphantimonio  acid 
is  called  sulphantimoniate  of  the  sulphide  of 
sodium.    like  the  names  of  the  oxygen  salts, 
these  are  usually  abbreviated.    In  the  instance 
cited,  the  salt  is  commonly  termed  sulphanti- 
moniate of  sodium,  it  being  understood  that  the 
latter  element  is  united  with  sulphur.  But  this 
system  is  limited  to  only  a  few  of  the  sulphur 
acids ;  the  terms  sulpharseniate,  sulphantimoni- 
ate, and  sulphomolybdate  are  well  understood; 
but  the  sulphophosphates,  for  example,  of  Ber- 
lins (MS,  PS»)  have  never  been  generally  so 
called;  indeed,  A.  Wurtz  has  not  hesitated  to 
appropriate  the  name  for  an  acid  discovered 
by  himself  in  1847,  the  formula  of  which  is 
P(OsS»),  which  unites  with  oxygen  bases  to 
form  salts  of  the  composition  8MX)  P(0«S«),  and 
chemists  have  not  called  in  question  the  pro- 


priety of  this  course.  Since  the  Guyton-La- 
voisieran  nomenclature  was  made  for  the  com- 
pounds of  oxygen,  it  seems  but  fair  that  these 
should  continue  to  take  precedence,  as  they 
always  have  done. — The  names  of  the  ternary 
compounds  of  some  of  the  other  metalloids  may 
also  be  formed  like  those  of  the  oxygen  com- 
pounds, but  such  a  nomenclature  has  not  been 
generally  applied  to  them.  They  are  usually 
regarded  as  double  salts,  and,  as  with  the 
quaternary  oxygen  compounds,  the  names  of 
both  the  constituent  salts  are  expressed.  Thus, 
as  a  compound  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sul- 
phate of  potassa  would  be  called  a  double  sul- 
phate of  these  bases,  or  more  shortly  sulphate 
of  alumina  and  potassa,  so  a  compound  of  bi- 
chloride of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium 
is  called  double  ohloride  of  platinum  and  potas- 
sium, or  simply  chloride  of  platinum  and  potas- 
sium. Of  late,  however,  it  is  becoming  custom- 
ary to  speak  of  this  salt  as  chloro-platinate  of 
potassium ;  in  like  manner  the  corresponding 
gold  and  mercury  compounds  are  called  respec- 
tively chlor-aurate  andchloro-mercurate  of  po- 
tassium.—So  long  as  the  attention  of  chemists 
was  principally  directed  to  the  consideration 
of  inorganic  compounds,  the  system  of  nomen- 
clature just  described,  in  spite  of  its  numerous 
faults  and  inconsistencies,  was  found  to  be 
sufficiently  expansive  to  meet  all  requirements. 
It  has  however  failed  to  furnish  suitable  names 
for  many  new  classes  of  compounds  which 
have  recently  been  discovered.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  great  variety  of  organic  sub- 
stances, with  the  study  of  which  chemists  of 
the  present  day  are  chiefly  occupied.  But  the 
radical  fault  of  the  system  is  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  so  called  dualistio  theory  as  just 
developed,  which  supposes  all  compounds  to 
be  capable  of  division  into  two  prime  factors, 
as  salts  into  acids  and  bases,  and  these  into  still 
simpler  antagonistic  components ;  a  view  which 
is  at  present  by  no  means  so  generally  admitted 
as  it  was  formerly.  Owing  to  this  cause,  while 
every  one  admits  the  great  merit  of  the  sys- 
tem, while  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  the  val- 
uable services  which  it  has  rendered  are  con- 
ceded, a  feeling  adverse  to  it  is  nevertheless 
entertained  by  some  chemists.  It  is  admitted, 
for  instance,  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  warp  the 
judgment  and  prejudice  the  mind  of  students ; 
for  since  in  this  system  theory  assigns  a  name,  so 
also  the  name  expresses  the  theory,  leading  the 
learner  to  forget  that  the  latter  is  a  mere  suppo- 
sition, and  to  regard  it  as  well  ascertained  truth. 
On  this  account,  as  well  as  from  a  fear  of  the 
changes  which  every  new  hypothesis  may  intro- 
duce, some  have  urged  that  a  purely  arbitrary 
nomenclature  should  be  devised.  Fortunate  as 
the  science  would  be  on  many  accounts  if  the- 
ory were  utterly  excluded  from  its  nomencla- 
ture, it  must  nevertheless  be  remembered  that 
the  realization  of  this  proposition  would  be  a 
mere  retrogression  to  the  confusion  of  names 
of  the  alchemists.  The  alternative  seems  to  lie 
between  burdening  the  memory  with  a  count- 
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leas  multitude  of  badly  defined  names  and  syno- 
nymes,  and  allowing  theory  to  hold  a  somewhat 
undue  prominence.  It  need  not  be  added  how 
much  all  experience  favors  the  latter  course. 
The  system  of  nomenclature  in  question  has 
moreover  been  found  to  be  incapable  of  express- 
ing innumerable  decompositions  and  changes 
which  occur  among  complex  substances.  But 
this  difficulty  has  been  in  a  measure  obviated 
by  the  introduction  of  certain  written  abbrevia- 
tions (see  Symbols,  Chemical)  and  formulas, 
which  exhibit  at  once  to  the  eye  the  composi- 
tion of  bodies  and  the  alterations  to  which  they 
are  subject.  Indeed,  since  the  adoption  of 
these  symbols,  the  name  of  a  substance  is  of 
comparatively  little  scientific  importance.  The 
introduction  of  many  names  synonymous  with 
those  now  used  has  thus  been  unquestionably 
prevented,  and  numerous  other  alterations  ob- 
viated. This  is  a  most  fortunate  result,  since 
no  material  change  in  the  spoken  nomenclature 
can  be  made  without  great  inconvenience.  In- 
deed, the  importance  of  maintaining  a  fixed 
spoken  nomenclature  or  language,  in  which 
chemists  may  hold  communion  with  the  world 
at  large,  can  hardly  be  overrated,  for  by  means 
of  it  scientific  information  is  far  more  readily 
imparted  to  technologists,  and  the  "  applica- 
tions" of  chemical  science  materially  promoted. 
To  the  professed  scientific  chemist  it  might  be 
of  comparatively  little  moment  if  the  nomencla- 
ture of  Guyton  de  Morveau  were  suddenly  re- 
placed by  some  other  system ;  but  who  can 
estimate  the  disturbance  which  such  a  course 
would  create  among  all  the  dependent  or  allied 
sciences  and  arts?  It  has  been  well  said  that 
changes  in  nomenclature  are  like  those  in  lan- 
guage ;  in  mature  age  it  is  difficult  to  supplant 
one's  native  tongue,  or  to  give  up  the  text 
books  studied  in  youth.  For  a  similar  reason 
many  chemists,  otherwise  unprejudiced,  believe 
that  it  is  of  importance  to  retain  the  dualistio 
theory  itself  as  long  as  possible,  conceiving 
that  its  practical  advantages  tar  more  than 
counterbalance  its  theoretical  failings. — It 
would  be  impossible  to  notice  in  this  place  the 
different  theories  of  the  constitution  of  bodies 
which  have  been  advanced  at  one  time  or 
another,  or  to  enumerate  the  various  systems 
of  nomenclature  which  have  been  devised, 
especially  for  organio  compounds.  Since  no 
one  of  them  has  been  generally  adopted,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  call  attention  to  a  few 
prominent  features  only,  concerning  which 
the  greater  number  of  chemists  are  in  accord. 
Since,  from  their  complexity,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  name  organic  compounds  from  the 
names  of  their  ultimate  components,  they  are 
named  muoh  as  if  they  were  elements,  some- 
what at  random,  the  terms  applied  to  them 
being  often  derived  from  the  names  of  the 
plants  or  animals,  or  organs,  from  which  they 
were  first  obtained.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  organio  acids  and  of  a  numerous  class  of 
compounds  termed  compound  radicals,  which, 
though  they  contain  several  elements,  never- 


theless comport  themselves  like  simple  sub- 
stances toward  the  elements.     For  example, 
cyanogen,  a  compound  of  two  equivalents  cf 
carbon  and  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  «vrl*S>«ti 
properties  closely  analogous  to  those  of  the 
element  chlorine.    In  general  the  term  radka? 
is  applied  to  any  substance  which  by  uniting 
with  an  element  can  give  rise  to  an  acid  cr  a 
base.     Many  of  the  more  simple  compounds 
formed  by  the  union  of  compound   radical 
with  elements  or  with  other  compound  radi- 
cals are  classed  with  the  chlorine  salts;  a* 
cyanide  of  potassium,  chloride  of  ethyl,  &&. 
the  radical  ethyl  being  composed  of  4  equiva- 
lents of  carbon  and  5  of  hydrogen.     Some  ot 
the  compound  radicals  acting  as  metals  cat 
unite  with  oxygen  to  form  bases  or  acids, 
which,  when  combined  with  each  other,  pro- 
duce salts  which  are  completely  analogous  to 
the  oxygen  salts  of  inorganic  chemistry.    The* 
the  radicals  ethyl  and  benzoyl,  after  combina- 
tion with  oxygen,  are  respectively  a  base  am 
an  acid,  which  by  uniting  form  benzoate  of 
the  oxide  of  ethyl  (benzoate  of  ethyl).    In 
general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  nomen- 
clature of  organio  acids,  bases,  and  salts  k 
similar  to  that  of  analogous  inorganic  sob- 
stances.    It  is  among  the  radicals  themselves, 
and  the  numerous  neutral  or  indifferent  com- 
plex bodies  of  organio  chemistry,  that  the  sys- 
tem is  at  fault.    Organio  compounds  are  usu- 
ally divided  into  natural  families  or  groups,  the 
generic  names  of  which  are  furnished  in  each 
case  by  the  name  of  some  one  substance  which 
happens  to  be  familiarly  known,  and  to  which 
each  member  of  the  group  is  in  some  way  al- 
lied.   Thus  the  term  alcohol  is  applied  to  a 
large  class  of  bodies  analogous  to  common  al- 
cohol, each  separate  member  of  the  class  being 
designated  by  prefixing  its  specific  name;  as, 
methyl  alcohol  (wood  spirit),  ethyl  alcohol 
(oommon  alcohol),  &o.    In  like  manner  ether 
is  the  generic  name  of  a  large  class  of  bodies 
of  which  common  ether  is  the  type.     60  with 
the  terms  aldehyde,  mercaptan,  Ac.;  these 
barbarous  names  are  purposely  cited  as  evi- 
dence of  how  important  it  is  to  exercise  care 
in  naming  even  what  appear  to  be  the  most  in- 
significant substances,  for  at  any  moment  they 
may  stand  forth,  like  those  just  mentioned,  as 
the  types  of  great  families,    in  compounds  pro- 
duced by  substitution  (see  Chemistry),  that  is, 
in  those  cases  where  one  or  more  of  the  equiv- 
alents of  an  element  are  replaced  in  a  com- 
pound by  equivalents  of  other  elements  or  of 
compound  radicals,  names  are  formed  by  pre- 
fixing to  the  name  of  the  original  compound 
that  of  the  element  or  elements  which  have 
been  newly  introduced.    The  prefixes  W;  fer, 
&c.,  or  diy  tru}  Utra,  &a,  if  the  replacing  sub- 
stance possess  basio  properties,  are  used  to  de- 
note those  cases  where  two  or  more  eqravalente 
of  any  one  element  are  substituted.    Thus,  ace- 
tic acid,  in  which  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
has  been  replaced  by  an  equivalent  of  chlorine, 
is  called  chloracetio  acid  (or  monochloracetio 
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acid),   t*  en  3  equivalents  of  hydrogen  are 
thus  replaced,  it  is  called  terohloracetio  acid. 
When  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia 
is  replaced  by  ethyl,  the  resulting  compound  is 
called  ethyl  ammonia,  or  shortly,  ethylamine ; 
when  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  are  thus 
replaced,  it  becomes  diethyl-ammonia  (diethyl- 
amine),  and  so  on.    But  each  of  the  8  equiva- 
lents of  hydrogen  in  ammonia  may  be  replaced 
by  separate  radicals,  as  in  ethyl-methyl-amyl- 
ammonia.    In  similar  cases  exceedingly  com- 
plicated names  are  often  unavoidable ;  but  such 
are  rarely  expressed  without  their  written  for- 
mulas.— Two  or  three  common  prefixes,  beside 
those  already  mentioned,  occur.    Thus,  pyro 
(abbreviated  by  Guyton  de  Morveau  from  the 
term  empyreumatio,  much  used  by  the  alche- 
mists) is  a  distinguishing  appellation  of  many 
acids  obtained  by  means  of  dry  distillation,  as 
pyrogallic  acid,  &c.    Para  (Gr.  irapa,  near  to) 
was  proposed  by  Berzelius  to  indicate  a  strong 
resemblance  between  two  compounds,  as  tar- 
taric and  paratartaric  acids,  which,  though,  very 
much  alike,  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as 
distinct  substances.    Meta  (Gr.  /xcra,  signifying 
change)  is  also  used  in  a  somewhat  similar  man- 
ner.    Thus,  when  aldehyde  is  kept  for  a  long 
time  in  a  closed  tube,  it  gradually  changes  into 
two  compounds,  both  isomeric  with  the  original 
substance ;  one  of  these  is  called  metaldehyde, 
and  the  other  paraldehyde. — Many  chemists 
have  sought  to  apply  names  terminating  alike 
to  all  the  members  of  a  given  class.    Although 
it  is  not  easy  to  carry  out  this  principle  in  detail, 
it  has  nevertheless  been  successfully  applied  to 
the  names  of  several  classes  of  compound  radi- 
cals which  terminate  in  yle,  or  simply  yl,  as 
ethyl,  methyl,  &o.    The  names  of  the  alkaloids 
also,  and  in  general  of  bases  which  are  not  rad- 
icals like  ethyl,  terminate  in  ine,  as  strychnine, 
morphine,  and  the  like.    Speoial  instances  like 
these  and  exceptions  in  any  number  might  be 
cited,  but  are  hardly  of  sufficient  general  in- 
terest to  be  mentioned  in  this  place.    While 
chemical  classification  and  the  details  of  chem- 
ical nomenclature,  like  those  of  any  other  lan- 
guage, must  of  necessity  change  in  accordance 
with  the  new  facts  and  theories  which  are 
continually  brought  forward  as  the  science  ad- 
vances ;  while  the  nomenclature  will  doubtless 
sooner  or  later  free  itself  from  the  trammels 
which  the  theory  of  Lavoisier  has  imposed  upon 
it ;  its  most  important  features  will  nevertheless 
be  retained ;  a  rational  method  of  forming  the 
names  of  compounds  from  those  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  a  uniform  system  of  termina- 
tions, being  advantages  which  the  cultivators 
of  chemical  science  can  never  consent  to  lose. 
NOMINALISM,  REALISM,  ato  OONOEP- 
TUALISM,  three   prominent  and  conflicting 
doctrines  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  first,  all  expressions  for  so  called 
universal  ideas,  for  genera,  species,  and  the  ab- 
stract qualities  of  things,  are  mere  names,  artic- 
ulations, flatuM  vocie,  having  no  corresponding 
object,  and  designating  no  reality.    They  do 


not  stand  for  any  conception  of  the  mind,  still 
less  for  any  entity  out  of  the  mind,  but  are 
merely  verbal  signs.  Thus  nominalism  claimed 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  abstract  ani- 
mal or  as  a  tree  in  general,  but  only  individual 
animals  and  trees ;  there  are  in  man  no  facul- 
ties or  virtues  in  general,  but  only  particular 
faculties  and  virtues ;  there  iB  no  beauty  and  no 
morality  in  general,  but  only  beautiful  objects 
and  moral  acts ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe 
of  matter  or  mind  but  separate  individualities. 
We  cannot  even  form  a  pure  conception  of  uni- 
versals, but  can  only  think  of  the  words  which 
designate  them.  Realism,  on  the  contrary,  af- 
firmed that  universals,  genera,  and  species  are 
not  mere  figments  of  language,  but  that  they 
have  an  objective  existence,  are  incorporeal  real- 
ities, are  the  essences  or  types  of  things,  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  things  themselves,  and 
that  to  generic  as  well  as  singular  terms  there 
is  a  concrete  corresponding  entity.  Oonoeptu- 
alism  was  proposed  as  an  intermediate  doctrine 
between  these  extremes.  It  gave  to  universals 
a  logical  or  psychological  existence  as  mental 
conceptions.  The  germ  of  this  scholastic  con- 
troversy is  found  in  the  ancient  opposition  of 
Platonism  and  Aristotelianism  concerning  the 
nature  of  ideas.  Plato  maintained  unvoersalia 
ante  rem,  that  the  world  existed  as  a  divine 
idea  or  plan  before  being  realized,  and  that  it 
still  has  an  ideal  existence  in  the  thought  of 
God,  which  it  will  for  ever  retain;  that  this 
idea  or  plan  is  disintegrated  into  many  more  or 
less  general  ideas,  of  classes,  species,  and  indi- 
viduals, all  having  an  eternal  reality  in  the  di- 
vine thought ;  and  that  these  ideas  constitute 
the  substance  of  all  particular  things.  This 
Platonic  theory  of  ideas  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  realism.  Aristotle  maintained  universa  Ha  in 
re  or  pout  rem,  that  particulars  are  the  only 
real  substances,  and  that  general  ideas  are  ab- 
stractions of  the  human  reason,  derived  from  the 
objects  presented  to  its  observation.  This  view 
gave  rise  both  to  nominalism  and  conceptual- 
ism.  The  discussion  was  formally  proposed  by 
Porphyry,  in  a  sentence  preserved  by  BoSthius. 
"I  will  not  inquire,M  he  says,  "  whether  genera 
and  species  really  exist,  or  consist  only  in  mere 
intellections,  whether  they  are  corporeal  or  in- 
corporeal, and  whether  they  are  separable  from 
particular  objects  or  coexist  in  them."  Rosceli- 
nus,  a  canon  of  Oompiegne  in  the  11th  centu- 
ry, was  the  first  to  give  a  distinct  and  complete 
development  to  nominalism,  stating  that  univer- 
sals have  no  real  existence,  but  are  mere  names 
by  which  the  kind  of  individuals  is  expressed. 
Applying  the  doctrine  to  theology,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  tritheism,  since  by  denying  the  validi- 
ty of  abstract  or  general  ideas  he  could  repre- 
sent the  Trinity  as  only  a  nominal  and  unreal 
unity.  He  was  therefore  condemned  by  the 
synod  of  Soissons(1092),  and  obliged  to  retract 
his  assertions,  and  nominalism  from  that  time 
fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  church.  His 
chief  opponent  was  Anselm,  whose  realism  was 
of  an  undecided  and  incomplete  character. 
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William  of  Ohampeaux  was  the  founder  of 
scholastic  realism,  maintaining  that  universals 
are  the  only  real  entities,  that  the  germs  exist 
essentially  in  all  individuals,  which  differ  from 
each  other  only  in  the  variety  of  their  accidents. 
Thus  realism  verged  toward  pantheism,  as  nom- 
inalism inclined  to  scepticism.  Roscelinns  favor- 
ed nominalism  by  regarding  universale  as  only 
combinations  of  individuals.  Abelard  sought 
to  reconcile  the  opposing  parties  by  advancing 
the  doctrine  of  conceptualism.  To  attain  the 
truth,  three  things,  he  says,  must  be  remarked : 
the  mind  which  conceives :  the  external  indi- 
viduals which  are  perceived ;  and  the  analogies, 
resemblances,  and  common  qualities  which  the 
mind  discovers  in  them,  and  which  it  reunites  in 
distinct  groups,  of  which  it  forms  so  many  dis- 
tinct conceptions.  Thought  and  being  are  thus 
identified,  since  the  mind  can  abstract  from 
objects  only  what  is  essentially  contained  in 
them.  He  noticed  the  important  part  played 
by  language  in  the  formation  of  general  ideas, 
without  the  aid  of  which  nearly  every  operation 
of  the  reason  would  be  impossible.  Thus  we 
could  scarcely  operate  on  numbers  if  the  mem- 
ory were  obliged  to  retain  separately  every 
unity,  if  there  were  no  such  generalizations  as 
scores  and  hundreds;  still  less  could  we  deal 
with  concrete  individualities,  in  the  attributes 
of  which  the  idea  of  quality  is  added  to  that 
of  quantity.  Tet  conceptualism  rather  avoided 
than  solved  the  problem.  It  did  not  inquire 
whether  beyond  the  understanding  which  con- 
ceives general  ideas,  beyond  the  individuals  in 
which  resemblances  are  found,  there  are  laws, 
principles,  a  plan,  which  is  the  common  source 
of  the  resemblances  and  the  sovereign  type  of 
the  ideas.  He  did  not  grasp  the  view  proposed 
by  modern  critics  of  scholasticism,  that  univer- 
sals are  more  than  either  human  conceptions  or 
concrete  substances,  that  they  are  the  ideas  of 
God,  or  in  other  words  the  laws  of  which  indi- 
viduals are  the  expressions,  and  that  individual- 
ity is  but  a  particular  application  of  the  law. 
"  The  moderation  of  conceptualism,"  says  Cou- 
sin, "  secured  its  triumph.  A  few  nominalists  of 
no  renown  succeeded;  realism  was  more  honor- 
ably represented ;  but  the  sceptre  of  the  schools 
was  swayed  by  the  new  doctrine."  John  of  Sal- 
isbury wrote  "  that  there  had  been  more  time 
consumed  in  the  discussion  than  the  Caesars 
had  employed  in  making  themselves  masters  of 
the  world;  that  the  riches  of  Croesus  were  in- 
ferior to  the  treasures  that  had  been  exhausted 
upon  it.;  and  that  the  contending  parties,  after 
having  spent  their  whole  lives  on  this  single 
point,  had  neither  been  so  happy  as  to  deter- 
mine it  to  their  satisfaction,  nor  to  find  in  the 
labyrinths  of  science  where  they  had  been 
groping  any  discovery  that  was  worth  the  pains 
they  had  taken."  The  Thomists  and  the  Sco- 
tiflts,  though  disagreeing  with  each  other,  united 
in  assailing  nominalism,  which  had  become 
nearly  extinct,  when  it  was  revived  by  "William 
of  Occam,  princqp*  nominalium,  an  English 
Franciscan,  in  the  14th  century.    He  declared 


that  in  the  mind  of  God  there  is  an  idea  < 
sponding  to  every  tiling  created  or  possible; 
that  only  individuals  can  be  created,  and  that 
they  alone  imply  the  existence  of  the  idea 
which  is  their  type  and  plan ;  and  that  there 
can  be  no  similar  ideas  of  genera  and  specks. 
He  thus  transferred  reality  from  the  ideas  of 
universals  to  those  of  individuals,  and  reduced 
the  former  to  abstract  notions.     His  theory 
includes  the  principal  doctrine  of  conceptual- 
ism.   The  controversy  now  became  so  viokci 
that  the  doctors,  according  to  Vives,   often 
came  to  blows,  not  only  with  their  fists  bet 
with  clubs  and  swords;  and  Occam  died  in 
exile  after  having  identified  nominalism  with 
the  movements  against  the  ecclesiastical  the- 
ology and  the  policy  of  the  papacy.     Among 
his  followers  were  Holcot,  Rimini,  Bnridsn, 
Pierre  d'Ailly,  Heinrich  von  Hessen,  Nikokus 
Oresmius,  and  Gabriel  Biel;  yet  political  in- 
fluence contrived  the  proscription  of  his  doc- 
trine by  Louis  XI.  (1478),  the  masters  being 
forbidden  to  teach  it,  and  the  books  which 
favored  it  being  ordered  to  be  given  np  to  the 
president  of  the  parliament  or  chained  in  the 
public  libraries.     The   proscription  was  re- 
moved in  1481,  and  the  nominalists  flourished 
in  France  and  Germany,  while  realism  was 
protected  and  encouraged  in  Italy  by  Pope 
John  XXTTT.    Among  the  defenders  of  realism 
in  the  14th  century  were  Henry  of  Ghent, 
Walter  Burleigh,  Thomas  of  Strasbourg,  Mar- 
Bile  of  Inghen,  and  Thomas  of  Bradwardine, 
Nominalism  contributed  to  introduce  a  freer 
spirit  into  speculation,  and  with  the  revival 
of  letters  and  the  Protestant  reformation  to 
overthrow  scholasticism.    The  later  nominal- 
ist theory  of  ideas  has  generally  prevailed  in 
modern  philosophy,  which  however  has  rarely 
adopted  the  watchwords  of  mediaeval  specula- 
tion.    The  modern  German  systems  of  ideal- 
ism, which  identify  being  and  thought,  are 
the  principal  examples  of  a  realistic  tendency. 
— See  Salaberti,  PhUosophia  Nominaiivm  F«- 
dicata  (Paris,  1651) ;  Baumgarten-Grusius,  Ik 
Vero  Scholasticorvm  Realivm  et  tfominalwm 
Discrimine  (1821);  Erner,  Ueber  JMnninaUmm 
and  Realmaus  (1842) ;  and  Cousin,  FmgvunU 
de  philotophie  scholastique. 

NONCONFORMISTS,  a  general  name  given 
to  the  Protestant  dissenters  from  the  church 
of  England.  They  existed  as  early  as  the 
English  church  itself,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  were  made  the  subjects  of  persecu- 
tion, which  did  not  however  have  the  effect  of 
shaking  their  allegiance  to  that  queen.  "The 
nonconformists,"  says  Macaulay,  **  rigorously 
as  she  treated  them,  have,  as  a  body,  always 
venerated  her  memory."  Several  acts  were 
passed  against  them  during  her  reign,  one  of 
which  was  the  act  of  uniformity  (1558),  enforc- 
ing severe  penalties  against  any  one  conducting 
public  service  in  any  other  manner  than  that 
prescribed  by  the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 
These  enactments  were  neither  removed  nor 
modified  during  the  reign  of  James  L,  and  the 
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accession  of  Charles  only  rendered  the  condi- 
tion of  the  dissenting  bodies  more  intolerable. 
When,  however,  the  protectorate  was  estab- 
.    listed,  the  nonconformists  enjoyed  the  right  of 
;    worship  without  molestation,  and  Episcopacy 
:;    in  its  turn  was  proscribed.    The  restoration 
"     witnessed  the  Establishment  of  the  old  church 
":    polity,  and  the  revival  of  the  penal  laws  against 
'     the  dissenters.    A  new  act  of  uniformity  was 
passed  in  1662,  restoring  all  the  ancient  forms 
'    and  ceremonies  of  the  established   church, 
and  requiring  that  every  beneficed  minister, 
;    every  fellow  of  a  college,  and  even  every 
;    schoolmaster,  should  declare  his  assent  to  all 
:    and  every  thing  contained  in  the  "  Book  of 
a    Common  Prayer,"  and  that  no  one  should 
hold  any-  preferment  without  episcopal  ordina- 
:    tion.    For  their  unwillingness  to  conform  to 
1    the  requirements  of  this  act,  2,000  clergymen 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  livings,  and  it 
was  at  this  time  that  the  title  of  nonconform- 
ists came  into  general  use.    Among  the  op- 
pressive laws  passed  against  them  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  n.  were  the  oonventicle  act, 
inflicting  severe  punishments  upon  all  who  at- 
tended religions  meetings  not  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  churoh  of  England ;  the  corpo- 
ration act,  aimed  at  the  Presbyterians,  whose 
strength  lay  in  the  small  corporate  towns;  and 
an  act  requiring  every  one  in  holy  orders  to 
take  an  oath  denying  the  right  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  government  on  any  pretense  what- 
soever, on  pain  of  being  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  teaching  in  schools,  or  of  coming  within 
5  miles  of  any  city,  corporate  towiLpr  borough 
sending  members  to  parliament.    The  "  Decla- 
ration of  Indulgence"  of  James  II.  afforded  a 
temporary  relief  to  the  nonconformists :  but  it 
was  not  until  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary 
that  they  enjoyed  any  real  toleration^  and  even 
from  this  those  who  denied  the  Trinity  were 
excepted.    After  this,  with  occasional  excep- 
tions, milder  counsels  prevailed;   the  penal 
laws  were  one  after  the  other  repealed,  and 
those  that  remained  on  the  statute  books  were 
liberally  interpreted,  so  that  now  the  noncon- 
formists are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  political 
and  religious  liberty. 

NONJURORS,  that  portion  of  the  English 
clergy  who,  after  the  expulsion  of  James  II. 
and  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
new  sovereigns.  Many  of  these  had  strenuously 
opposed  the  course  of  King  James,  but,  as  they 
had  been  prominent  champions  of  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience,  they  could  not  conscien- 
tiously acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  new 
government.  In  consequence,  8  bishops,  in- 
cluding Bancroft,  the  primate,  and  about  400 
of  the  clergy,  Were  deprived  of  their  sees 
and  benefices.  In  the  house  of  lords  an  amend- 
ment to  the  act  requiring  the  oath  to  be  taken 
was  moved  and  passed!  providing  that  the 
clergy  should  be  excused  from  taking  it ;  but 
the  commons  steadily  refused  to  make  any 
sueh  distinction  in  their  favor,  although   6 


months  more  time  was  allowed  to  them  than 
to  laymen.  In  Scotland  many  of  the  extreme 
Presbyterians  refused  to  take  the  oath,  consid- 
ering that  their  nation  was  bound  to  be  gov- 
erned for  all  time  according  to  the  "  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant."  These  men  were  sub- 
sequently called  non-hearers,  and  existed  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  George  HL  The  subsequent 
lives  of  many  of  the  English  nonjurors  were 
any  thing  but  creditable,  and  the  popular  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  them  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  now  almost  forgotten  play  of  Gibber,  en- 
titled "  The  Nonjuror,"  founded  on  the  Tar- 
tufe  of  Moli&re.  Some  of  them  became  iden- 
tified with  the  Jacobites. 

NONPAREIL,  the  painted  bunting  or  finch 
(8.  ciris,  Bonap.).    See  Enron,  vol.  vii.  p.  505. 

NONSUIT  (L  Ft.  non*ue,  non  wist,  modern 
Fr.  non  suit,  Lat  nan  tequitur,  he  does  not  pur- 
sue), in  law,  a  judgment  given  against  a  plain- 
tiff in  default  of  evidence,  or  for  neglect  to 
proceed  with  a  cause  after  it  has  been  put  at 
issue.  A  plaintiff  may  find  after  commencing 
his  action  that  he  cannot  maintain  it  for  want 
of  evidence.  In  order  therefore  to  prevent  a 
verdict  and  Judgment  which  will  be  not  only 
probably  unfavorable  to  him,  but  also  a  bar  to 
further  process  upon  the  same  cause  of  action, 
he  may  abandon  his  suit  and  defer  its  complete 
prosecution  until  he  is  prepared  with  fuller 
testimony;  in  other  words,  he  becomes  non- 
suit. Non  sequitur  damorem  suitm,  says  Black- 
stone  ;  or  in  the  similar  language  of  the  entry 
formerly  made  in  England  on  the  court  record : 
Non  prosecutus  eat  oreve  luum;  that  is  to  say, 
the  plaintiff  has  not  prosecuted  or  followed  up 
his  complaint,  he  does  not  support  his  claim, 
or  he  does  not  keep  up  his  clamor.  The  plain- 
tiff may  become  nonsuit  at  any  time  before 
verdict,  unless  an  exercise  of  his  right  will 
wrong  the  defendant.  If  he  fails  to  appear  for 
the  trial  of  his  cause,  the  crier  usually  in  open 
court  calls  upon  him  to  come  in  and  prosecute 
it ;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  is  noted  upon  the 
docket  as  nonsuit,  the  action  is  at  an  end,  and 
the  defendant  recovers  his  oosts  against  him. 
If  the  plaintiff  has  once  appeared,  it  seems  to 
be  the  English  rule,  and  that  of  many  of  the 
United  States,  that  he  cannot  be  nonsuited 
except  by  his  own  consent,  provided  he  has 
offered  pertinent,  even  though  it  was  the 
slightest,  evidence  in  support  of  his  claims. 
In  some  of  the  states,  however,  where  this  rule 
is  maintained,  the  presiding  judge  recommends 
a  nonsuit  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  full 
court.  But  in  New  York  and  other  states,  it 
is  held  to  be  within  the  power,  and  even  duty, 
of  the  court  to  nonsuit  the  plaintiff,  if  in  its 
opinion  the  testimony  which  he  has  offered 
will  not  authorize  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  for 
him,  or  if  the  court  would  set  aside  such  a  ver- 
dict as  being  contrary  to  the  evidence.  Yet  in 
such  a  case  of  involuntary  nonsuit  the  plaintiff 
may,  upon  a  case  made  or  upon  a  bill  of  excep- 
tions, move  to  have  the  nonsuit  set  aside. — A 
nonsuit  is  a  mere  default    It  does  not,  like 
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judgment  following  upon  a  verdict,  change  the 
face  of  the  matter  in  controversy.  It  leaves 
the  parties  in  the  same  position  toward  each 
other  as  if  no  action  had  been  brought.  In 
submitting  to  it,  the  plaintiff  does  not  admit 
that  he  has  no  cause  of  action ;  and,  subject 
only  to  the  probable  order  of  court  that  further 
proceedings  be  stayed  until  the  costs  of  the 
former  suit  are  paid,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to 
institute  a  new  action  at  his  pleasure. 

NOOTKA  SOUND,  an  inlet  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Vancouver  island,  British  North  America, 
in  lat.  49°  85'  N.,  long.  126°  85'  W.  It  extends 
10  m.  in  a  N.  N.  E.  direction,  and  forms  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  bays  and  coves.  It  communi- 
cates with  the  Pacific  by  two  entrances,  sepa- 
rated by  a  wooded  island,  and  the  greatest 
breadth  of  water  is  not  more  than  500  yards. 
The  shores  are  rocky,  and  the  anchorage  good. 

NORD,  the  northernmost  department  of 
France,  formed  chiefly  from  the  old  province  of 
Flanders,  bounded  N.  by  the  North  sea,  N.  E. 
and  E.  by  Belgium,  S.  by  the  departments  of 
Ardennes  and  Aisne,  and  S.  W.  by  Somme  and 
Pas-de-Calais ;  area,  2,198  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 
1,212,858.  The  coast  line  is  formed  by  a  ridge 
of  sand  hillocks,  and  has  two  harbors,  Dunkirk 
and  Qravelines.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Sambre,  Scheldt,  Scarpe,  Lys,  and  Yser,  which 
have  been  rendered  navigable,  and  are  connected 
with  one  another  by  25  canals.  The  surface  is 
flat,  except  in  the  S.,  where  there  are  some 
low  detached  hills.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil 
is  a  rich  alluvium,  and  when  properly  drained 
yields  very  rich  crops.  All  the  ordinary  cereals 
are  raised,  beside  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  hops,  dye 

aits,  roots,  Ac  Coal  is  found  in  several  places, 
en,  woollen  goods,  and  cottons  are  manufac- 
tured; and  there  are  iron  works,  founderies, 
and  glass  works.  The  climate  is  damp,  and  not 
considered  healthy.    Capital,  Lille. 

NOBD,  C6te8  dxt.    See  Cotes  du  Nobd. 

NORDLINGEN,  a  fortified  town  of  Bavaria, 
formerly  an  imperial  free  city,  situated  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia  and  Neuburg,  50  m.  S.  W.  by 
railway  from  Nuremberg;  pop.  6,500.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls  with  towers  at  intervals, 
contains  a  handsome  Gothic  church  of  the  16th 
century,  with  a  tower  268  feet  high  and  many 
fine  paintings,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  manufac- 
tories of  linens,  woollens,  carpets,  and  leather. 
In  1684  a  Swedish  army  under  Gen.  Horn  and 
Bernard  of  Weimar  was  defeated  here  by  the 
imperialists,  commanded  by  Ferdinand,  the  em- 
peror's son.  The  battle,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  80  years'  war,  lasted  8 
hours.  The  Swedes  lost  20,000  men,  and  Gen. 
Horn  was  taken  prisoner.  A  second  battle  was 
fought  in  the  same  war  near  Ndrdlingen,  Aug. 
8, 1 645.  In  1647  the  town  was  bombarded  and 
partly  burned  by  the  Bavarians.  Battles  be- 
tween the  French  and  Austrians  were  also 
fought  there  in  1796  and  1800. 

NORE.    See  Thames. 

NORFOLK.  I.  An  E.  co.  of  Mass.,  having 
Massachusetts  bay  on  the  N.  E.,  and  Rhode 


Island  on  the  S.  W. ;  area  estimated  at  450  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 108,065.    It  is  watered  by  the 
Charles,  Neponset,  and  other  rivers.     The  sur- 
face is  rough,  and  in  some  places  hilly,  and  the 
soil  strong  and  rocky  and  highly  cultivated. 
Granite  of  an  excellent  quality-  i*  quarried  at 
Quinoy.    The  agricultural  productions  in  1655 
were  150,465  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  15,871 
of  rye,  6,985  of  barley,  12,782  of  oats,  281,5s* 
of  potatoes,  816,254  lbs.  of  butter,  and  42,622 
tons  of  hay,  beside  a  great  quantity  of  vege- 
tables raised  for  the  markets  of  Boston  and 
surrounding  towns.    There  were  29  cotton.  5 
woollen,  8  carpet,  and  16  paper  mills,  6  roll- 
ing, slitting,  and  nail  machines,  86  forges,  and 
10  tanneries,  beside  many  other  manufactories 
establishments.    Boots  and  shoes  to  the  vake 
of  |4,990,700  were  manufactured.     In  18&5 
there  were  126  churches   and   5   newspaj^r 
offices.    The  Old  Colony  and  Fall  River,  the 
Boston  and  Providence,  and  the  Norfolk  county 
railroads  traverse  the  county.    Capita],  Ded- 
ham.    II.  A.  S.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bordered  S.  by 
N.  C,  having  the  mouth  of  James  river  cr 
Hampton  roads  on  the  N.,  and  Chesapeake 
bay  on  the  N.  E.  corner,  and  drained  by  Eliza- 
beth and  North  rivers;  area,  about  500  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1850,  88,086,  of  whom    10,400  were 
slaves.    It  has  a  level  surface,  and  comprises  a 
large  portion  of  the  Dismal  swamp.     The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  807,245  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  21,808  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  2,$?4 
lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  10  grist  mills,  5  sit 
mills,  2  iron  founderies,  8  ship  yards,  13  news- 
paper offices,  42  churches,  and  1,926  public 
school  pupils.    The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  railroad,  and  by  the 
Dismal  swamp  canal.    Capital,  Portsmouth. 

NORFOLK,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Canada  We* 
bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  drained  by  Big,  Otter, 
and  other  creeks;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1851,  21,281.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and 
fertile  soil ;  and  in  1851  there  were  97  saw  mills, 
9  fulling  mills,  2  woollen  factories,  and  6  tanner- 
ies. The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Lake  Erie 
and  Woodstock  railroad.    Capital,  Bimcoe. 

NORFOLK,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Nor- 
folk co.,  Va.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  Elizabeth  river, 
8  m.  from  Hampton  roads,  82  m.  from  the 
ocean,  and  106  m.  by  land  and  160  by  water 
8.  E.  from  Richmond ;  lat  86°  50'  50"  Nn  lone 
76°  18'  47"  W. ;  pop.  in  1854, 16,500 ;  in  I860, 
14,605,  of  whom  8,280  were  slaves.  Its  situ- 
ation is  low.  The  streets  are  generally  wide, 
but  irregularly  laid  out,  and  the  houses  well 
built  of  brick  and  stone.  Among  the  principal 
buildings  are  the  city  hall,  bavins  a  granite 
front  and  a  cupola  110  feet  high,  the  Norfolk 
military  academy,  mechanics'  hall,  and  Ashland 
hall  There  is  a  beautiful  cemetery,  handsome- 
ly laid  out  and  adorned  with  cypress  trees. 
The  oity  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  custom 
house,  8  banks,  and  14  churches.  The  new 
custom  house  and  the  buildings  of  the  farmers' 
and  exchange  banks  are  elegant  structures.  It 
has  a  fine  harb     easily  accessible  and  safe,  ad- 
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mittrng  the  largest  vessels.  The  entrance  is  de- 
fended by  Forts  Calhoun  and  Monroe.  In  the 
vicinity,  at  Gosport,  is  a  U.  S.  navy  yard  with  a 
marine  hospital  The  yard  contains  a  dry  dock 
constructed  of  granite  at  a  cost  of  $974,586. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  Norfolk  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  place  in  the  state.  The  entrances 
for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1859,  were  121 
vessels,  tonnage  62,159 ;  clearances,  128  ves- 
sels, tonnage  25,278 ;  tonnage  of  the  district, 
which  includes  Portsmouth  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  25,728.  The  supplying  the 
northern  cities  with  early  fruits  and  vegetables 
has  become  an  important  trade,  and  is  said  to 
reach  from  $250,000  to  $500,000  annually.  The 
city  was  laid  out  in  1786,  and  was  burned  in 
1776  by  the  British.  -  It  is  now  the  second  city 
in  importance  and  population  in  the  state. 
With  New  York  and  Philadelphia  it  communi- 
cates by  regular  lines  of  ocean  steamers.  The 
city  was  severely  visited  by  the  yellow  fever  in 
1855,  losing  between  1,000  and  2,000  inhabi- 
tants directly  and  indirectly. 

NORFOLK,  a  maritime  co.  of  England, 
bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  North  sea-S.  E. 
by  Suffolk,  W.  by  Cambridge,  and  N.  W.  by 
Lincoln  and  the  Wash:  area,  2,116  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1851,  442,714.  The  coast  consists  of 
cliffs,  partly  chalk,  which  the  sea  is  gradually 
undermining,  and  several  villages  at  different 
periods  have  been  swept  away.    The  surface  is 

generally  flat,  except  in  the  N.,  where  it  is  un- 
ulating.  The  soil  is  light,  and  there  is  little 
woodland;  but  no  county  in  the  kingdom  has 
made  greater  progress  in  agriculture.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Great  and  Little  Ouse, 
Nen,  and  Yare.  The  climate  on  theE.  coast  is 
dry  throughout  the  year,  and  in  winter  and 
early  spring  oold  penetrating  winds  prevaiL 
The  crop  raised  in  greatest  perfection  m  Nor- 
folk is  barley,  most  of  which  is  made  into  malt 
and  exported.  Turnips  are  also  raised  in  great 
abundance.  The  stock  of  sheep  amounts  to 
about  800,000  head ;  much  poultry  is  raised  for 
the  London  market.  There  are  valuable  fish- 
eries of  herrings  and  mackerel.  Woollen  man- 
ufactures, especially  of  worsteds,  are  largely 
carried  on.  Norfolk  sends  12  members  to  the 
house  of  commons,  4  for  the  county,  2  for  the 
city  of  Norwich,  and  2  each  for  the  boroughs 
of  King's  Lynn,  Thetford,  and  Yarmouth. 

NORFOLK,  Duke  op.  Bee  Howaed,  Thomas. 

NORFOLK  ISLAND,  a  dependency  of  the 
British  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  S. 
Pacific  ocean,  900  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  Sydney,  in 
lat.  29°  10'  S.,  and  long.  167°  58'  E.  It  is  the 
largest  of  a  small  cluster  consisting  of  Norfolk, 
Nepean,  and  Philip  islands,  together  with  sev- 
eral islets,  or  rocks,  called  the  Bird  islands.  It 
is  about  5  m.  long,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  2}  m. ;  area,  about  9,000  acres.  Its  general 
elevation  is  400  feet  above  the  sea,  except  on 
the  N.  W.  corner,  where  Mt.  Pitt  rises  to  the 
height  of  1,050  feet.  The  surface  is  very  un- 
even, and  the  coast  high  and  precipitous.  The 
small  streams  which  occupy  the  ravines  in  win- 


ter fall  in  cascades,  30  to  50  feet  high,  into  the 
sea.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  tree  is 
the  Norfolk  island  pine,  which  grows  to  a  very 
great  size,  but  the  wood  is  of  little  use  except 
for  building  purposes.  Maple,  ironwood,  a 
small  species  of  palm,  a  gigantic  fern  having 
fronds  11  feet  in  length,  the  lemon,  guava,  ba- 
nana, yam,  sweet  potato,  and  arrowroot  grow 
luxuriantly;  and  oranges,  coffee,  maize,  and 
wheat  may  be  raised.  The  climate  is  healthy 
and  very  agreeable.  Horses,  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  and  other  domestic  gnimala  have  been 
introduced. — Norfolk  island  was  discovered  by 
Oapt.  Oook  in  1774,  and  in  1787  was  colonized 
by  convicts  and  freemen  from  New  South 
Wales;  but  it  was  abandoned  in  1810,  and  all 
the  buildings  were  destroyed.  In  1825  it  was 
made  a  penal  establishment  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  incorrigible  offenders  from  among  the  con- 
victs of  New  South  Wales,  for  which,  as  there 
are  only  two  spots  where  a  landing  can  be 
effected,  and  there  even  with  danger,  it  was 
thought  peculiarly  well  adapted.  At  one  time 
the  number  of  prisoners  was  more  than  2,000 ; 
large  prisons  and  other  buildings  were  erected, 
roads  and  various  improvements  were  made, 
and  a  strong  military  guard  was  stationed  at 
the  place  to  keep  order  and  prevent  escape ; 
notwithstanding  which  many  convicts  made 
their  way  to  various  South  sea  islands.  After 
the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  refused  to 
permit  any  more  convicts  to  be  landed  in  that 
country,  the  establishment  on  Norfolk  island 
became  no  longer  necessary,  and  it  was  aban- 
doned in  1856.  The  island  was  then  given  by 
the  British  government  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Pitcairn  island,  the  descendants  of  the  muti- 
neers of  the  Bounty,  194  in  number,  who  took 
possession  in  that  year ;  and  though  some  of 
these  have  since  returned  to  Pitcairn,  the  pop- 
ulation by  last  accounts  amounted  to  202. 

NORIOUM,  a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, in  S.  E.  Germany,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Danube,  E.  by  Mt.  Oetius  (now  Kahlenberg), 
which  separated  it  from  Pannonia,  S.  by  the 
Savus  (Save)  and  Mt.  Ocra  (Terglou),  and  W. 
by  the  JSnus  or  (Enus  (Inn),  which  separated 
it  from  Vindelicia  and  Rhatia.  It  thus  com- 
prised the  whole  of  the  modern  province  of 
Upper  Austria,  almost  the  whole  of  Lower 
Austria,  Styria,  and  Oarinthia,  and  parts  of 
Oarniola,  Saltzburg,  and  Bavaria.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers,  beside  those  already  mentioned, 
were  the  Anisus  (Enns),  Murus  (Mur),  Dravus 
(Drave),  and  Juvavus  (Salza).  The  most  im- 
portant range  of  mountains  was  the  Norio 
Alps,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saltzburg,  where 
excellent  iron  was  mined.  Norioum  had  also 
some  gold  mines.  The  chief  towns  were :  No- 
reia  or  Noreja  (Neumarkt  in  Styria),  from 
which  the  name  of  the  province  was  derived, 
the  capital  of  the  Taurisci  or  Norici  before  the 
Roman  conquest,  and  the  place  where  Oarbo 
was  routed  by  the  Oimbri  in  118  B.  O. ;  Juva- 
via  (Saltzburg),  a  oolony  of  Hadrian,  on  the 
Juvavus ;  Lentia  (IAntz),  on  the  Danube ;  and 
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Lauriacum  (Loroh),  at  the  month  of  the  Ani- 
sus.  Noricum  was  conquered  by  the  Romans 
toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
at  a  later  period  was  divided  into  two  prov- 
inces: Noricum  Ripense,  adjoining  the  Danube, 
and  Noricum  Mediterraneum,  S.  of  the  former. 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS  (Lat.  norma,  a  car- 
penter's square;  hence,  a  role  or  pattern), 
establishments  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
The  first  institution  worthy  of  the  name  of 
a  normal  school  was  organized  in  Stettin, 
Prussia,  in  1735.  Frederio  the  Great  estab- 
lished a  second  in  Berlin  in  1748.  Another 
was  opened  in  Hanover  in  1757,  and  others 
soon  followed  in  various  parts  of  Germany. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
training  schools  for  teachers  have  been  rapidly 
multiplying  in  number,  and  advancing  in  the 
requisites  for  admission.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  now  generally  extended  to  8  or  4  years. 
In  some  of  the  German  states  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  teachers  are  graduates  of  the  normal 
schools.  The  first  seminary  for  teachers  in 
France  was  established  in  1810,  and  the  first 
in  Holland  in  1816 ;  and  since  that  time  they 
have  been  introduced  into  the  other  principal 
countries  of  Europe.  There  are  now  more 
than  90  normal  schools  in  France,  40  in  Eng- 
land, nearly  50  in  Prussia,  18  in  Switzerland, 
and  a  proportionate  number  in  Saxony,  Han- 
over, and  Bavaria.  Sardinia  has  lately  estab- 
lished normal  schools,  including  one  for  females, 
and  inaugurated  an  excellent  system  of  publio 
instruction.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Hill,  D.D.,  an  American  missionary  for  80 
years  in  Athens,  a  normal  school  for  females 
has  been  established  and  is  liberally  supported 
by  the  government  of  Greece.  A  seminary  for 
training  female  teachers  has  also  been  opened 
in  Belgium. — To  Prof.  Denison  Olmsted  seems 
to  belong  the  credit  of  first  publicly  advocating 
in  America  the  necessity  of  a  seminary  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  in  an  oration  deliv- 
ered in  New  Haven,  in  1816,  "On  the  State 
of  Education  in  Connecticut."  In  1825  there 
appears  to  have  been  an  almost  simultaneous 
though  unconnected  movement  for  a  normal 
school  on  the  part  of  several  prominent  friends 
of  education.  Gov.  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  his 
message  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  in  1825. 
recommended  a  seminary  for  teachers,  and 
repeated  the  recommendation  the  next  year, 
with  a  plan  contemplating  the  expenditure  of 
$200,000  for  buildings  alone.  The  same  year 
James  G.  Garter  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  of  Connecticut  each  called 
publio  attention  to  the  necessity  of  normal 
schools,  in  a  series  of  newspaper  articles.  The 
"  United  States  Review,"  edited  by  Theophilus 
Parsons,  strongly  commended  these  essays  and 
their  object  to  popular  favor ;  and  in  1827  Prof. 
Ticknor  gave  an  outline  and  an  earnest  advo- 
cacy of  their  plan  in  an  article  in  the  "  North 
American  Review."  The  same  year  a  memo- 
rial on  the  subject  was  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  by  J.  G.  Garter,  and  his 


efforts  were  warmly  seconded  by  Me 
son,  Brooks,  Woodbridge,  Russell,  Stowe,  and 
others.    Ten  years  later  the  American  institute 
of  instruction  memorialized  the  legislature  is 
behalf  of  a  normal  school  and  a  board  of  edu- 
cation.   On  the  recommendation  of  Got.  Ever- 
ett the  board  of  education  was  established,    hi 
first  secretary,  Horace  Mann,  and  all  its  mem- 
bers were  the  earnest  advocates  of    normal 
schools.    In  1888  Mr.  Edmund  Dwight  offered 
the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  normal  school,  on  the  condition  that  the 
state  should  appropriate  an  equal  amount  for 
the  same  purpose.    Accordingly  the  first  nor- 
mal school  in  America,  that  now  established  at 
Framingham,  was  opened  at  Lexington,  July  S, 
1889.    Two  others  were  soon  opened,  and  4 
are  now  supported  by  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  whole  number  of  persons  ever  con- 
nected with  which  is  5,271,  and  they  have  2*525 
alumni.   New  York  established  a  normal  schoo? 
at  Albany  in  May,  1844,  and  now  appropriates 
$12,000  annually  for  its  support,  which,  whi 
the  income  from  the  model  school  of  over  100 
pupils  ($2,600^,  makes  this  one  of  the  most 
liberally  sustained  institutions  of  the  kind  m 
the  country.    The  whole  number  of  pupils  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  school  is  3,406, 
of  graduates  1,158,  and  of  present  pupils  261 
The  normal  school  in  Toronto,  C.   W.,  was 
opened  in  1847;  it  has  fine  buildings,  is  vey 
liberally  supported,  and  has  a  model  school  of 
400  pupils;  the  whole  number  of  those  in- 
structed in  the  normal  department  is  2,805,  af 
whom  1,480  have  received  certificates.     The 
Michigan  normal  school  was  legally  established 
in  1849,  and  went  into  operation  at  Ypstlanti  in 
1858 ;  it  has  had  in  all  1,200  members,  and  the 
present  number  of  pupils  is  about  800.    The 
commodious  edifice,  burned  in  1859,  is  now  re- 
building.   Connecticut  opened  a  normal  school 
in  New  Britain  in  1850,  at  first  as  an  experi- 
ment for  5  years;  its  whole  number  of  mem- 
bers is  1,744,  of  whom  188  have  completed  a  3 
years'  course,  and  it  now  has  more  than  500 
pupils.    A  private  institution  for  the  training 
of  teachers  was  opened  at  Providence,  R.  L,  in 
1852,  which  was  adopted  as  a  state  normal 
school  in  1854;  it  is  now  established  at  Bristol; 
whole  number  of  pupils  506.     The  normal 
school  of  New  Jersey  was  established  at  Tren- 
ton in  Oct.  1855 ;  it  has  superior  buildings,  is 
liberally  supported,  and  has  had  855  members 
and  146  graduates.   The  Illinois  normal  univer- 
sity went  into  operation  in  Feb.  1857,  and  has 
150  members;  the  edifice,  now  nearly  com- 

Eleted,  promises  to  be  the  most  magnificent 
uilding  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Another 
was  opened  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  in  May,  1859; 
it  is  supported  at  an  annual  cost  of  $1 0,000.  In 
December  of  the  same  year  one  was  legally 
"  recognized w  at  Millersville,  Penn.,  with  ac- 
commodations for  800  members,  and  a  hall  that 
will  seat  1,000  persons.  Pennsylvania  is  now 
about  to  establish  other  schools  of  the  same 
kind.    During  the  winter  of  1860  another  wa 
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established  in  Winona,  Minnesota.    Iowa  con- 
,  nects  a  normal  school  with  her  state  university. 
Wisconsin  is  now  aiming  to  organize  normal 
classes  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation in  all  her  high  schools,  academies,  and 
colleges,  "to  establish  normal  classes  at  two 
or  more  points  of  the  state  for  a  professional 
course  for  teachers  already  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, and  to  crown  the  whole  by  a  central  nor- 
mal school"    In  1860  Maine  made  appropria- 
tions to  secure  a  normal  department  in  certain 
existing  academies.     The  attempt  to  engraft 
normal  departments  upon  existing  schools  was 
long  since  made  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  but 
failed.     In  opposition  to  the  counsel  of  Gov. 
Clinton  the  same  experiment  was  tried  for  sev- 
eral years  in  New  York.    "This  attempt,"  says 
Horace  Mann,  u  was  one  of  the  most  unfortu- 
nate movements  ever  made  in  this  country  in 
regard   to  education."    The  same  error  was 
made  in  Kentucky:  but  it  was  continued  less 
than  two  years.    Normal  schools  are  also  es- 
tablished in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York. 
Brooklyn,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  ana 
others ;  in  Charlottestown,  Prince  Edward's  isl- 
and ;  in  St.  John's.  New  Brunswick ;  in  Truro, 
Nova  Scotia ;  and  in  Valparaiso,  Chili ;  and  one 
is  soon  to  be  opened  at  Madura,  India.    A  pri- 
vate normal  school  is  maintained  at  Lebanon, 
Ohio. — The  "  American  Normal  School  Asso- 
ciation" originated  in  a  convention  held  in 
New  York  oity,  Aug.  80,  1865 ;  and  annual 
meetings  have  since  been  held  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  (1856),  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1857),  Norwich, 
Conn.  (1858),  Trenton,  N.  J.  (1859),  and  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (I860).    In  view  of  the  recent 
origin  and  rapid  increase  of  normal  schools,  an 
association  for  professional  improvement  was 
deemed  essential  by  their  instructors.  Many  fun- 
damental points  in  reference  to  the  distinctive 
character  and  specific  aim  of  normal  schools, 
the  science  of  education,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, terms  of  admission,  curriculum  of  study, 
length  of  the  course,  prominence  to  be  given 
to  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  the  forms 
of  general  exercises,  still  demand  investigation. 
The  discussion  of  these  and  kindred  questions, 
collating  the  results  derived  from  the  varied 
experience  of  those  actually  engaged  in  these 
schools,  has  already  rendered  a  valuable  service 
to  the  progress  of  normal  school  instruction. 
The  proceedings  of  the  convention  held  at 
Trenton  in  Aug.  1859,  have  been  published  in 
a  volume  containing  plans  and  elevations  of 
some  of  the  principal  normal  school  buildings 
in  the  country. 

NORMANDY,  an  ancient  province  in  the 
N.  W.  of  France,  extending  along  the  English 
channel,  from  a  point  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Bomme  to  the  bay  of  Cancale,  washed  on  the 
N.  and  W.  by  the  sea,  and  bounded  E.  by  Pi- 

Eand  Isle-de-France,  from  which  it  was 
r  divided  by  the  Bresle,  the  Epte,  and  the 
-7  and  8.  by  Perche,  Maine,  and  Brittany, 
the  upper  Sarthe  and  the  lower  Oouesnon  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  dividing  line.    The  Gallio 


hordes  or  nations  who  originally  occupied  this 
territory  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  who  in- 
cluded it  in  the  province  of  Lugdunensis  Secunda. 
It  was  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Neustria 
under  the  domination  of  the  Merovingian  kings, 
and  received  the  name  of  Normandy  from  the 
Northmen,  who  occupied  it  in  the  beginning  of 
the  10th  century.  By  the  treaty  of  St.-01aire- 
sur-Epte,  in  912,  Charles  the  Simple  gave  his 
sanction  to  the  conquests  made  by  the  North- 
men, and  Rollo,  their  chief,  received  the  title  of 
duke  of  Normandy.  The  new  duchy  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  prosperous  provinces  of 
France,  and  its  inhabitants  bore  a  prominent 
part  in  many  great  events  that  marked  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Robert  the  Devil,  or  the  Magnificent, 
the  5th  successor  of  Rollo,  is  the  hero  of  many 
legendary  tales;  and  his  son,  William  the  Bas- 
tard, became  in  1066  the  conqueror  of  England. 
Several  years  before  this  adventurous  knights 
from  Normandy,  William  Bras  de  Fer,  Robert 
Guiscard,  and  Roger,  the  sons  of  a  simple 
baron,  Tanored  of  Hauteville,  had  subdued 
the  southern  part  of  Italy  and  prepared  for  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sioi- 
lies.  Many  others  bore  a  prominent  part  in 
the  crusades.  On  the  death  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  England  and  Normandy  were  sep- 
arated, the  latter  falling  to  the  lot  of  Robert 
Oourteheuse,  while  William  Rufus  seized  upon 
the  former.  Henry  I.  Beauclerc  ruled  over 
both,  but  his  daughter  Matilda  was  only  duchess 
of  Normandy.  Her  son,  Henry  II.,  accomplished 
another  reunion  which  lasted  until  the  reign  of 
King  John.  This  prince,  in  his  capacity  of 
vassal  of  the  French  king,  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  court  of  peers  at  Paris,  on  the  charge 
of  having  murdered  his  nephew  Arthur  of 
Brittany,  and  sentenced  to  forfeit  his  duchy. 
This  was  forthwith  seized  upon  by  King  Philip 
Augustus;  but  it  was  twice  again  held  by  the 
English,  first  under  Edward  ILL,  and  a  second 
time,  from  1417  to  1450,  under  Henry  V.  and 
Henry  VI.  The  gallant  Dunois,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  VII.,  finally  rescued  it  from 
foreign  control ;  and  although  the  title  of  duke 
of  Normandy  was  still  occasionally  used,  the 
duchy  thenceforth  was  an  integral  portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  France.  Amid  all  these  revo- 
lutions, the  Normans  had  lost  nothing  of  their 
energy  and  enterprise.  While  improving  their 
lands  at  home  and  carrying  on  an  active  traffio 
with  the  neighboring  countries,  they  had,  as 
early  as  the  14th  century,  established  trading 
posts  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  taken  possession  of  the  Canary 
islands  under  Jean  de  Bethenoourt.  During 
the  16th  century  they  extended  their  maritime 
expeditions,  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
attempted  to  colonize  its  banks.  They  founded 
Quebec  in  1608,  had  settlements  in  Brazil  in 
1612,  visited  the  southern  islands  of  Malaysia  in 
1617,  and  settled  in  Guadeloupe  in  1685.  Subse- 
quently Normandy  contented  itself  with  being 
one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most  industrious 
provinces  in  France;  the  cloths  of  Elbeuf  and 
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JLouviers,  as  well  as  the  lace  of  Alenoon,  enjoy  an 
excellent  reputation.  The  province  was  some- 
times assisted  in  its  improvements  by  royal  pro- 
tection. It  was  indebted  to  Francis  I.  for  the 
foundation  of  Havre,  while  Louis  XVI.  vigor- 
ously continued  the  great  works  that  had  been 
begun  at  Cherbourg  by  Louis  XIV.  The  po- 
litical part  of  Normandy  in  the  revolution  was 
important ;  it  was  here  that  the  Girondists  at- 
tempted to  rise  in  arms  against  the  convention ; 
and  it  was  from  Caen  that  Charlotte  Corday 
started  for  Paris  to  rid  France  of  Marat.  Nor- 
mandy has  contributed  much  to  French  litera- 
ture. During  the  middle  ages  the  Norman  trou- 
veres  held  a  high  rank  as  poets ;  and  in  mod- 
ern times  Malherbe,  Oorneille,  Mezeray,  Fon- 
tenelle,  Vertot,  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  and 
Casimir  Delavigne,  beside  Laplace  and  Vauque- 
lin  among  scientific  men,  Poussin  and  Jouvenet 
among  painters,  and  Boieldieu  among  musi- 
cians, were  natives  of  the  province.  Normandy 
has  lost  nothing  of  its  prosperity  since  its  di- 
vision in  1790  into  the  5  departments  of  Orne, 
Seine-Inferieure,  Calvados,  Eure,  and  Manche. 
It  was  anciently  styled  the  pays  de  sapience,  on 
account  of  the  shrewd  and  money-making  char- 
acter of  its  people. 

NORMANS.    See  Northmen. 

NORRIS,  Edwin,  an  English  ethnologist  and 
philologist,  born  in  Taunton,  Oct.  24,  1795. 
From  1826  till  1836  he  held  a  situation  in  the 
East  India  house.  In  1886  he  was  elected 
assistant  secretary  to  the  royal  Asiatic  society, 
of  which  in  1856  he  became  principal  secreta- 
ry, and  in  1847  was  appointed  by  government 
translator  to  the  foreign  office.  His  reputation 
rests  chiefly  on  articles  which  have  appeared 
in  the  "  Transactions"  of  the  Asiatic  society, 
among  which  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  On  the  Kapur~di-Giri  Rock  Inscrip- 
tion;" "On  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
Weights;"  and  "On  the  Scythio  Version  of 
the  Behistun  Inscription."  He  is  the  editor  of 
the  "  Ethnographical  Library,"  begun  in  1858, 
and  has  superintended  the  publication  of  sev- 
eral ethnological  and  philological  works.  He 
has  been  engaged  with  Sir  H.  L.  Rawlinson 
in  preparing  for  the  press  the  series  of  Nine- 
veh inscriptions,  to  be  published  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  trustees  of  the  British  museum. 
His  last  work  is  "  The  Ancient  Cornish  Drama, 
edited  and  translated"  (Oxford,  1859). 

NORRIS,  John,  an  English  clergyman  and 
author,  born  in  Collingborne-Eingston,  Wilt- 
shire, in  1657,  died  in  Bemerton  in  1711.  He 
was  graduated  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  in 
1680,  and  shortly  afterward,  obtaining  a  fel- 
lowship of  All  Souls',  devoted  himself  to  phi- 
losophy, and  became  a  disciple  of  the  French 
Platonist,  Father  Malebranche.  In  1682  he 
published  his  first  work,  "  The  Picture  of  Love 
Unveiled,"  a  translation  of  the  Hffigus  Amoris 
of  Robert  Waryng,  and  in  the  same  year  a 
translation  from  the  Greek  of  u  Hierocles  upon 
the  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras."  His  first 
original  work,  entitled  "  An  Idea  of  Happiness" 


(1688),  at  once  gave  him  a  position  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Platonic  divines  of  the  17th  oenturv. . 
The  Rye  house  plot  of  1688  led  him  to  attack 
the  whigs  in  a  treatise  entitled  "  A  Minimal 
of  Knaves,  or  Whiggism  Displayed  and  Bur- 
lesqued  out  of  Countenance."    Soon  afterward 
he  published  a  Latin  work  against  the  theology 
of  the  Genevan  divines,  and  followed  it  up  ia 
1691  by  a  special  treatise  against  the  noncon- 
formists, charging  them  with  schism.     In  1684 
he  took  orders,  and  in  the  same  year  published 
his  "  Miscellanies"  in  prose  and  verse.    At 
this  time  he  began  with  Dr.  Henry  More,  who 
had  just  won  fame  as  a  Platonic  mystic,  a  cor- 
respondence in  regard  to  some  speculative  diffi- 
culties, which  lasted  8  years,  and  was  published 
in  1688.    In  1685,  with  Francis  Digby,  he  pro- 
duced a  translation  of  Xenophon's  Oyropadm, 
and  in  1688  published  "The  Theory  and  Reg- 
ulation of  Love,"  in  which  he  eloquently  de- 
fended Platonic  affection.    In  1689  he  became 
rector  of  Newton  St.  Loe,  in  Somersetshire, 
published  the  same  year  a  treatise  on  u  Reason 
and  Religion,"  and  in  1690  "Reflections  upoa 
the  Conduct  of  Human  Life,"  in  a  letter  to 
Lady  Mash  am.    In  1692  he  attacked  the  views 
of  the  Quakers,  and  was  shortly  after  made 
rector  of  Bemerton  near  Salisbury,  where  be 
remained  till  his  death.    His  duties  being  light, 
he  wrote  with  still  greater  ardor;  in  1693  he 
finished  4  volumes  of  "  Practical  Discourses,9 
and  in  1695  gave  to  the  world  his  "Letter! 
concerning  the  Love  of  God."    The  deist  John 
Toland    having   written   a  treatise   entitled 
"Christianity  not  Mysterious,"  Norris  publish- 
ed in  1697  in  answer,  "  An  Account  of  Reason 
and  Faith,  in  relation  to  the  Mysteries  of  Chris- 
tianity," in  which  he  clearly  distinguished  the 
respective  provinces  of  reason  and  faith.    From 
the  first  he  raised  his  voice  against  the  philo- 
sophical theories  of  Locke,  and  in  an  appen- 
dix to   his  "Treatise  of  Christian  Blessed- 
ness" he  made  some  strictures  on  the  u  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding."    In  1701  he 
published  in  defence  of  idealism  a  work  en- 
titled "An  Essay  toward  the  Theory  of  the 
Ideal  or  Intelligible  World,"  of  which  the  sec- 
ond part  appeared  in  1704.    By  this  work  he  is 
best  known  to  philosophical  students.    In  1708 
he  published  a  treatise  on  the  u  Natural  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,"  in  answer  to  DodweD; 
and  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor 
productions,  may  be  regarded  as  his  last  work, 
Lis  health  giving  way  under  his  labors. 

NORRISTOWN,  a  post  borough  and  the 
capital  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn.,  situated  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  91  m.  £. 
from  Harrisburg  and  16  m.  N.  W.  from  Phila- 
delphia, with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
road; pop.  in  1860  about  10,000.  The  streets 
are  laid  out  at  right  angles  and  well  paved, 
and  the  houses  are  built  in  a  neat,  substantial 
manner,  of  brick  and  native  marble.  The  bor- 
ough contains  a  handsome  county  gaol,  a  bank, 
a  public  library,  18  churches,  4  large  public 
schools,  several  extensive  cotton  and  woollen 
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factories,  rolling  mills,  founderies,  furnaces, 
machine  shops,  nail  mills,  oil  mills,  brick  yards, 
and  other  manufactories,  1  German  and  4  Eng- 
lish newspaper  offices,  and  3  boarding  schools, 
2  of  which  have  large  and  elegant  edifices  oc- 
cupying high  ground  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town.  The  new  court  house,  finished  in  1855, 
is  built  of  the  light  gray  native  marble,  and 
cost  over  $200,000 ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  and 

(  best  buildings  of  its  class  in  the  United  States. 
The  Schuylkill  river  is  crossed  by  two  substan- 
tial covered  bridges,  about  800  feet  in  length, 
leading  into  Bridgeport  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Water  and  gas  are  conveyed  through  the  bor- 
ough in  pipes.  Norristown  is  the  E.  terminus 
of  the  Chester  valley  railroad,  which  intersects 
the  Colombia  railroad  at  Downingtown,  22  m. 
distant.  The  improved  navigation  of  the 
Schuylkill  affords  facilities  for  the  trade  of  the 
town,  which  is  active  and  increasing.  The 
Reading  railroad,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 

i  river,  opens  a  ready  communication  to  the 
coal  mines  of  Schuylkill  co. ;  and  a  railroad  is 
in  progress  from  Norristown  to  Allentown  in 
Lehigh  co.    The  borough  was  incorporated  in 

i     1812,  and  enlarged  in  1858. 

NORRLAND,  Wksteb.  See  Hebnosahd. 
NORSE  (from  the  Danish  Mrsh  Norwegian), 
a  word  improperly  applied  by  English  writers 
to  the  Icelandic  or  ancient  Scandinavian  lan- 
guage and  literature.  (See  Iceland,  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of,  and  Norway,  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of.) 

NORTH.  L  Sib  Thomas,  knight,  an  Eng- 
lish author,  2d  son  of  Edward,  1st  Baron  North, 
born  about  1585,  died  subsequent  to  1579.  He 
published  in  1579  a  translation  of  "Plutarch's 
Lives,"  made  from  the  French  version  of  Amyot, 
and  which  was  the  first  that  appeared  in  Eng- 
land. Accompanying  it  were  lives  of  other 
eminent  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  collected 
from  various  sources,  and  the  whole  work  was 
dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  also  pub- 
lished English  versions  of  Guevara's  HoroUh 
gium  Principium  (fol.,  London,  1557),  and 
Doni's  FUosqfia  morale  (fol.,  London,  1570). 
Beyond  the  record  of  his  literary  productions 
there  is  no  account  of  his  life.  II.  Sib  Dudley, 
an  English  merchant,  the  8d  son  of  Dudley 
North,  4th  Baron  North  of  Kirtling,  born  May 
16, 1641,  died  Dec  81, 1691.  After  an  educa- 
tion suitable  to  a  mercantile  career,  he  was 
bound  an  apprentice  to  a  Turkey  merchant,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  to  Smyrna  as  a  factor.  He 
subsequently  took  charge  of  a  factory  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  by  a  careful  attention  to  his 
business,  and  a  shrewd  employment  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  artifices  of  trade  as  well  as 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  oriental  character, 
amassed  a  fortune,  with  which  in  1680  he  re- 
turned to  England.  His  experience  in  com- 
mercial affairs  soon  brought  him  into  notice ; 
and  after  serving  as  sheriff  of  London  and  alder- 
nun,  he  entered  parliament  in  1685  as  member 
for  Banbury,  in  whioh  capacity  he  conducted 
the  financial  business  of  the  lower  house  in  be- 


half of  the  lord  treasurer.  He  was  an  unscru- 
pulous adherent  of  the  tory  party,  and  brought 
himself  into  considerable  disfavor  by  carrying 
a  tax  on  tobacco  and  sugar.  At  different  times 
he  held  the  offices  of  commissioner  of  the  cus- 
toms and  of  the  treasury.  A  few  months  be- 
fore his  death  he  published  his  "  Discourses  on ' 
Trade,"  a  work  highly  praised  by  McCulloch, 
and  the  principal  literary  effort  of  his  life.  He 
has  been  characterized  by  Lord  Maoaulay  as 
"  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time,"  and  as 
one  in  whom  the  government  found  "  at  once 
an  enlightened  adviser  and  an  unscrupulous 
slave."  HI.  Rogbb,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  Sept.  8,  1651,  died  in  1783.  He  studied 
law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  became  steward 
of  the  courts  to  Archbishop  Sheldon.  The 
statement  that  he  was  also  attorney-general  un- 
der James  H.  needs  verification.  He  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  lives  of  his  brothers,  the  lord 
keeper  Guilford,  Sir  Dudley  North,  and  Dr.  John 
North,  master  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
published  after  his  death  (2  vols.  4to.,  1740-' 2), 
and  republished  in  1826.  He  also  wrote  an 
"Examen"  into  the  credit  and  veracity  of  Dr. 
White  Kennett's  "Complete  History  of  Eng- 
land," a  partisan  work,  but  valuable  for  the 
insight  it  affords  into  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  England  under  Charles  II.;  and 
left  in  manuscript  u  Memoirs  of  Music,"  com- 
mended by  Dr.  Burner,  and  which  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Rimbault  (4to.,  London,  1846). 
Macaulay  calls  him  "a  most  intolerant  tory,  a 
most  affected  and  pedantic  writer,  but  a  vigi- 
lant observer  of  all  those  minute  circumstances 
which  throw  light  on  the  dispositions  of  men." 
IV.  Fbanois,  Lord  Guilford,  lord  keeper  of 
the  great  seal,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
Oot.  22,  1687,  died  Sept.  5,  1685.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1661,  and  for  several  years  travelled  the  Nor- 
folk cirouit.  From  the  outset  of  his  career  he 
was  indefatigable  in  his  law  studies,  and,  with 
a  sort  of  dogged  determination  to  achieve 
wealth  and  distinction  at  any  sacrifice,  he  ab- 
stained from  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  youth, 
and  left  untried  no  artifice  and  scrupled  at  no 
humiliation  whioh  would  subserve  his  pur- 
poses. Sir  Jeffrey  Palmer,  the  first  attorney- 
general  under  the  restoration,  early  assisted 
him  in  getting  into  practice ;  and  by  "  keeping 
fair  with  the  cocks  of  the  cirouit,"  as  his 
brother  Roger  North  relates,  "  and  particular- 
ly with  Sergeant  Earl,  who  had  almost  a  mo- 
nopoly," he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Norfolk  circuit,  and  was  soon  retained  in 
every  important  cause.  Gaining  the  favor  of 
the  court  by  pleading  against  the  privileges 
of  parliament  in  the  case  of  the  prosecution 
of  the  5  members,  which  had  been  brought 
into  the  house  of  lords  on  a  writ  of  error  from 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  he  was  in  1671  ap- 
pointed solicitor-general  and  knighted ;  and  in 
Nov.  1678,  he  succeeded  Sir  Heneage  Finch  as 
attorney-general.    In  Jan.  1675,  he  was  made 
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chief  justice  of  the  oourt  of  common  pleas,  in 
which  position  he  conducted  to  a  successful 
issue  a  dispute  between  his  court  and  that  of 
the  king's  bench  as  to  the  character  and  ex- 
tent of  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  each.  In 
1679  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  new 
council  established  by  the  king ;  and  upon  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Nottingham  in  1782,  he 
was  made  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  In  Sept. 
1688,  he  was  created  Baron  Guilford  of  Guil- 
ford, Surrey.  Throughout  his  judicial  career 
he  favored  the  prerogative,  in  accordance 
with  the  strong  tory  leanings  of  his  family, 
vand  as  a  means  also  of  advancing  his  own  in- 
terests, of  which  he  never  lost  sight;" but  to- 
ward the  close  of  his  life  he  suffered  in  politi- 
cal influence  from  the  ambition  and  insolence 
of  Jeffreys,  and  died  broken  down  in  spirit 
His  character  and  professional  attainments  axe 
highly  extolled  by  Roger  North  in  his  lives 
of  the  Norths ;  but  according  to  Macaulay, 
this  biographer,  though  under  the  influence  of 
the  strongest  fraternal  partiality,  "  was  unable 
to  portray  the  lord  keeper  otherwise  than  as 
the  most  ignoble  of  mankind."  The  same 
authority  adds :  "  The  intellect  of  Guilford 
was  clear,  his  industry  great,  his  proficiency 
in  letters  and  science  respectable,  and  his  legal 
learning  more  than  respectable.  His  faults 
were  selfishness,  cowardice,  and  meanness." 
Yet  he  had  the  courage  shortly  before  his 
death  to  remonstrate  with  the  king  upon  the 
dangers  inseparable  from  his  violent  and  arbi- 
trary measures.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
scientific  and  miscellaneous  papers,  and  of  a 
few  political  essays  published  in  his  life  by 
Roger  North.  V.  Feedebio,  2d  earl  of  Guil- 
ford, better  known  by  the  title  of  Lord  North, 
great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  the 
1st  earl  of  Guilford,  born  April  18, 1788,  died 
Aug.  5, 1792.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  made  a  lengthened 
tour  on  the  continent,  and  in  1759  was  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  of  the  treasury  in  the 
Pitt  ministry.  He  entered  parliament  in  1761 
from  the  family  borough  of  Banbury,  which  he 
represented  continuously  for  nearly  80  years. 
In  1768  he  directed  the  proceedings  which  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes,  and  in  the  same 
year  supported  the  American  stamp  act  and 
the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  tax  the  col- 
onies. Upon  the  formation  of  Lord  Chatham's 
second  ministry  in  1766  he  was  appointed, 
jointly  with  Mr.  George  Cooke,  paymaster  of 
the  forces,  having  refused  to  accept  office 
under  the  previous  Rockingham  administra- 
tion. Gaining  in  reputation  and  confidence  as 
a  legislator,  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  in  the  duke  of  Grafton's  minis- 
try, and  upon  the  death  of  Charles  Townshend 
assumed  the  position  of  leader  in  the  house  of 
commons.  On  the  resignation  of  the  duke  of 
Grafton  in  1770  he  relieved  the  king  from  the 
embarrassment  in  which  this  event  involved 
him  by  accepting  the  office  of  premier,  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  unwavering  attachment 


and  support  of  his  royal  master,  continued 
through  many  years.    His  adininistrafcion,  ex- 
tending from  Jan.  1770,  to  March,  1788,  in  the 
language  of  an  English  writer,  "  teemed  with 
calamitous  events  beyond  any  of  the  same  da- 
ration  to  be  found  in  our  annals ;"  the  Ameri- 
can war  being  its  great  feature,  and  the  effort 
of  the  minister  being  directed  principally  to 
measures  for  the  coercion  of  the  revolted  colo- 
nies. With  the  popular  feeling  against  him,  and 
an  opposition  in  the  house  of  commons  unsur- 
passed in  brilliancy  of  intellect  and  legislative 
ability,  Lord  North  nevertheless  for  upward  of 
6  years  contended  almost  single-handed  wiia 
his  parliamentary  adversaries,  repelling  per- 
sonal attacks,  the  most  brilliant  rhetorical  dis- 
plays or  the  bitterest  shafts  of  satire,  with 
imperturbable  good  nature,  and  a  tact  and  read- 
iness of  wit  which  Burke  once  confessed  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  entire  opposition.  Afthoagfi 
he  never  wavered  in  his  opinion  of  the  right  of 
parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  it  appears  from 
the  statement  of  his  daughter,  Lady  Charlotte 
Lindsay,  that  during  the  last  8  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration he  entertained  serious  doubts  as  to 
the  expediency  of  continuing  the  war,  and  was 
induced  to  persevere  in  the  contest  only  in  def- 
erence to  the  wishes  of  George  ILL    Defeated 
in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  question  of  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  he  resigned  office, 
and,  after  the  short-lived  administration  of  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham,  joined  his  old  antago- 
nist. Fox,  in   breaking  down  that  of  Lord 
Shelburne  which  succeeded.    In  April,  1783, 
he  returned  to  office  as  a  joint  secretary  of 
state  with  Fox  in  the  "  coalition  ministry" 
formed  by  the  duke  of  Portland,  the  unpopu- 
larity of  which  caused  its  dissolution  in  the 
succeeding  December.    Soon  afterward  he  re- 
tired definitively  from  public  life.    During  the 
last  5  years  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  with 
total  blindness,  but  endured  this  misfortune 
with  unvarying  cheerfulness.    He  succeeded 
to  his  title  of  earl  of  Guilford  only  two  yeara 
before  his  death.    Although  a  fluent  and  ac- 
complished debater,  he  occupies  a  low  rank  as 
a  statesman,  having  succeeded  by  a  skilful  dis- 
tribution of  official  emoluments,  rather  than  by 
any  remarkable  administrative  ability,  in  re- 
taining himself  and  his  friends  in  power,  sad 
having  failed  during  the  12  years  that  he  held 
the  premiership  to  originate  a  single  measure 
entitling  him  to  the  gratitude  or  admiration 
of  the  English  people.    Burke  has  thus  deline- 
ated his  character:  "He  was  a  man  of  admi- 
rable parts,  of  general  knowledge,  of  a  versatile 
understanding,  fitted  for  every  sort  of  business: 
of  infinite  wit  and  pleasantry ;  of  a  delightful 
temper,  and  with  a  mind  most  disinterested." 
Gibbon,  in  the  preface  to  his  great  history,  says 
of  him:  u  Were  I  ambitious  of  any  other  na- 
tron than  the  public,  I  would  inscribe  this 
work  to  a  statesman,  who,  in  a  long,  a  stormy, 
and  at  length  an  unfortunate  administration, 
had  many  political  opponents,  almost  without  a 
personal  enemy ;  who  has  retained,  in  his  fell 
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from    power*  many  faithful  and  disinterested 
friends ;  and  who,  under  the  pressure  of  severe 
infirmity,  enjoys  the  lively  vigor  of  his  mind 
and  the  felicity  of  hit  incomparable  temper." 
NORTH  OAPE.    See  Oapk  Nobth. 
NORTH  CAROLINA.  See  Carolina,  Nobth. 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  University  op,  an  in- 
stitution of  learning  at  Chapel  Hill,  Orange  co., 
N.  C.     It  was  incorporated  in  1789,  Samuel 
Johnston  and  others  being  appointed  trus- 
tees.    In  1792  the  location  was  fixed  upon,  and 
in  Oct.  1798,  the  corner  stone  was  laid,  1,180 
acres  of  land  having  been  conveyed  to  the  trus- 
tees by  the  citizens  of  the  neighborhood.    The 
Rev.  David  Kerr  was  appointed  professor  and 
Samuel  A.  Holmes  tutor,  and  it  was  opened  for 
public  instruction,  Feb.  13,  1795.    Mr.  Kerr 
soon  retired  from  his  position,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  W.  Harris,  on  whose  resigna- 
tion Joseph  Caldwell  was  appointed  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1796,  and  presided  over  the  university 
for  nearly  40  years.    In  1804  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  university,  and  on  his  death 
in  1835"  David  L.  Swain,  LL.D.,  the  present 
incumbent,  succeeded.    The  faculty  comprises 
15  instructors ;  the  present  number  of  students 
is  450,  and  the  college  possesses  a  library  of 
21,000  volumes.    The  endowment  of  the  uni- 
versity oonsists  of  about  $150,000  invested  in 
stocks,  and  about  as  much  more  in  buildings. 
The  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  legislature, 
but  no  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
university  are  made  from  the  state  treasury. 
Tuition  is  $50  per  annum,  but  since  1836  any 
native  of  the  state  of  good  moral  character,  who 
is  unable  to  pay,  may  have  his  tuition  fee  re- 
mitted, there  being  no  other  free  scholarships. 
The  two  literary  societies  ("Dialectic"  and 
"  Philanthropic")  generally  support  from,  one 
to  three  beneficiaries  each.    Connected  with 
the  college  is  a  law  school  with  two  professors, 
and  also  a  scientific  school  established  in  1853 
with  two  professors. 
NORTH  RIVER.    See  Hudson  Rivbb. 
NORTH  SEA,  or  German  Ocean,  an  ex- 
tensive arm  of  the  Atlantic  which  lies  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  ex- 
tending from  lat.  61°  to  61°  N.  and  long.  2°  80' 
W.  to  7°  80'  E. ;  extreme  length  about  700  m., 
breadth  400  m.    It  has  the  Atlantio  ocean  on 
the  N. ;  Norway,  Denmark,  Hanover,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  the  N.  extremity  of  France  on 
the  E.  and  S.  E. ;  and  the  strait  of  Dover,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
islands  on  the  S.,  S.  W.,  and  W.    The  shores 
are  deeply  indented  by  numerous  bays,  inlets, 
and  estuaries,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  fiords 
of  Hardanger,  Bommel,  Bukke,  and  Flekke  on 
the  coast  of  Norway;  the  Skager  Rack  and 
Cattegat,  which   communicate    between  the 
North  sea  and  the  Baltic ;  the  fiords  of  Liim, 
Nissum,  and  Staving,  and  the  estuaries  of  the 
rivers  Yarde  and  Eider,  in  Denmark,  and  those 
of  the  Elbe,  between  Denmark  and  Hanover, 
and  the  Weser  in  the  latter  country ;  the  Zuy- 
der  Zee  and  the  mouths  of  the  Meuse  and 
vol.  xn. — 26 


Scheldt  in  Holland;  the  estuaries  of  the 
Thames,  Humber,  and  the  Wash  in  England; 
and  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Moray  in  Scotland. 
Beside  the  islands  whioh  have  been  already 
mentioned  as  forming  the  W.  boundary  of  the 
North  sea,  there  are  many  others,  all  however 
withpi  short  distances  of  the  coasts  of  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Holland.  The  most  important 
are  those  of  Stor  Sartorse,  Bommeloe,  and  Ear- 
mde,  in  Norway;  FanOe,  R0m6e,  Sylt,  Fohr, 
Amrom,  Nordmarsch,  Pelworm,  and  Nord- 
strand  in  Denmark;  Neuwerk  and  several 
smaller  in  Hanover;  Helgoland,  which  belongs 
to  England,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe; 
Borkum,  Rottum,  Schiermonnikoog,  Ameland, 
Ter  Schelling,  Ylieland,  Texel,  and  the  isl- 
ands formed  by  the  deltas  of  the  Meuse  and 
Scheldt,  in  Holland.  The  Bell  rock  and  May 
rock,  on  each  of  which  there  is  a  lighthouse, 
are  the  only  islands  of  the  North  sea  upon  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain.  Floating  lights  have 
been  established  upon  several  banks,  and  there 
are  lighthouses  at  all  the  principal  points  and 
ports  upon  its  coasts.  The  average  depth  of 
the  sea  is  about  80  fathoms,  but  toward  the 
Norwegian  side  the  soundings  inorease  to  190 
fathoms.  The  North  sea  is  traversed  by  sev- 
eral extensive  banks.  The  Dogger  bank, 
which  is  the  principal,  lies  about  the  centre, 
between  lat.  54°  10'  and  57°  24'  N.,  and  long. 
1°  and  6°  T  E.;  another  bank  extends  110  m. 
in  a  N.  E.  direction  from  the  frith  of  Forth, 
and  one  runs  105  m.  N.  W.  from  Jutland  in 
Denmark.  The  tidal  wave  which  comes  from 
the  Atlantic  passes  along  the  W.  coasts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  enters  the  North 
sea  by  its  N.  extremity,  continuing  to  rule 
the  tides  as  far  S.  as  the  N.  end  of  the  strait 
of  Dover,  and,  through  this  strait,  to  be  felt  in 
some  degree  in  the  English  channel.  Upon 
the  N.  coast  of  Scotland  the  rise  is  about  12 
feet,  and  increases,  according  to  the  figure  of 
the  shore,  to  20  feet  at  the  Humber  and  18  at 
Dover.  The  portion  of  the  tidal  wave  which  is 
intercepted  by  the  English  channel  as  it  oomes 
from  the  S.  passes  directly  through  that  chan- 
nel, and  meets  the  tide  of  the  North  sea  about 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  strait  of  Dover ;  and 
when  the  two  floods  meet,  the  S.  is  half  a  day 
earlier  than  the  N. ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  N. 
wave  is  part  of  the  tide  preceding  the  one  from 
the  S.  which  it  meets;  that  time,  and  the  in- 
terval taken  by  the  tide,  in  passing  through  the 
English  channel,  in  all  about  18  hours,  being 
occupied  by  the  tidal  wave  in  making  the  com- 
plete circuit  of  Great  Britain. — Several  thou- 
sand people  are  occupied  in  the  fisheries  in  the 
North  sea,  and  the  quality  of  the  fish  has  long 
been  celebrated.  The  chief  kinds  taken  are 
cod,  ling,  hake,  turbots,  soles,  different  sorts 
of  flat  fish,  lobsters,  and  immense  quantities  of 
mackerel  and  herrings. 

NORTH-WEST   PASSAGE.     See   Abotio 
Discovery,  and  MaoClintook,  Sib  F.  L. 

NORTH-WESTERN  PROVINCES^  or  Agba, 
a  lieutenant-governorship  of  British  India,  sub- 
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ordinate  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  lying  be- 
tween lat.  23°  51'  and  30°  26'  N.,  and  long.  75° 
20'  and  84°  40'  E.  Its  name  does  not  accurate- 
ly describe  its  position,  for  it  occupies  about 
the  centre  of  the  N.  part  of  Hindostan.  It  com- 
prises  the  following  divisions  and  districts : 


Meorat. 


Bohilcund., 


Aim. 


Benares. 


Total. 


Districts. 


Saharunpoor. . . . 
Mozuffernuggur. 

Meerut 

Boolnndahahur. 

Allygarh 

Bijnour 

Mondabad 

Bndayoon 

Bareilv  and 

Phillibhoet... 
Bbahjebanpoor. . 

Muttra 

Agra 

Farrnokabad.... 

Mynpoorie 

Etawah 

Cawnpora 

Fnttenpoor 

Humeerpoor 

and  Calpee  . . . 

Band* 

Allahabad 

Gornckpoor .... 

Azimghur 

Jonnpoor 

Mirzapoor 

Benares 

Ghazipoor 


ATM 

io 
■q.  m. 


2,105 
1,617 
2,888 
8,000 
2,149 
1,904 
2,967 
2,868 

2,987 
2,488 
1,607 
1,864 
1,909 
2,009 
1,674 
2,887 
1,588 

2,240 
2.878 
2,788 
7,846 
2,620 
1,662 
6,286 
994 
2,187 


Population. 


667,868 

672,861 
1,186,072 

778,842 
1,134,565 

696,621 
1,188,461 
1,019,161 

6I2,5S& 

IjDOtjHI 

1,064,607 
682  JU 
«It},965 

1,174,555 
479,787 

648,604 
748,872 
1,879,788 
8,087,874 
1,668,251 
1,148,749 
1,104,315 
861,757 
1,696,824 


65,645     27,659,226 


The  lieutenant-governor  also  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  non-regulation  provinces  and  territories 
(so  called  because  they  have  been  only  partial- 
ly brought  under  the  British  system  of  govern- 
ment) of  Saugor  and  Nerbudda,  Butty,  Kbte 
Kasim,  Jaunsar  and  Bawur,  Deyrah  Doon,  Ku- 
maon,  Ajmeer,  and  British  Nemaur.  There  are 
no  returns  of  the  area  and  population  of  most  of 
these.  The  Delhi  division,  including  the  dis- 
tricts of  Paniput,  Hurriana,  Delhi,  Rohtuk,  and 
Goorgaon;  the  Ois-Sutlej  territory  (Feroze- 
poor,  Loodiana,  Umballa,  and  Eythul) ;  and  the 
Punjaub  or  Trans-Sutlej  states,  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  North-Western  provinces,  but  in 
1859  were  erected  into  a  new  lieutenant-gov- 
ernorship under  the  title  of  the  Punjaub  and 
its  dependencies.  The  greater  part  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-governorship is  a  compact  territory, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Himalaya  and  Nepaul,  E.  by 
Bengal,  S.  by  Rewah,  the  Bundelcund  states, 
the  dominions  of  Sindia,  Bhurtpoor,  and  some 
petty  native  territories,  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by 
the  Punjaub  and  its  dependencies.  The  prov- 
ince of  Oude  is  bounded  by  it  on  3  sides,  Ne- 
paul lying  on  the  4th.  There  are  several  de- 
tached tracts,  one  very  large  one  lying  between 
Bundelcund  and  Nagpoor,  and  including  most 
of  the  non-regulation  provinces.  The  North- 
western provinces  lie  chiefly  in  the  great  plain 
of  Hindostan,  though  the  northern  portions, 
situated  within  the  Himalaya  regions,  are  bro- 
ken by  spurs  of  the  great  snowy  range,  and  the 
8.  part  is  crossed  by  the  Vindhya  mountains. 
Along  the  8.  base  of  this  latter  chain  flows  the 
river  Nerbudda,  and  between  the  two  hilly  re- 


gions are  the  basins  of  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna, 
and  the  Ohumbul.  The  principal  other  rivers 
are  the  Soane,  Betwah,  Goomtee,  and  Gogra, 
all  affluents  of  one  or  another  of  the  preceding 
8  great  streams.  The  remaining  physical  char- 
acteristics and  productions  of  the  provinces  wOl 
be  found  described  under  the  names  of  the  sepa- 
rate districts.  The  lieutenant-governor  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor-general  in  council,  and 
his  seat  of  government  is  Agra.  During  the 
sepoy  mutiny  in  1857  the  North- Western  prov- 
inces were  the  principal  theatre  of  war.  (See 
Hindostan.) 

NORTHAMPTON.  I.  An  E.  co.  of  Pcml. 
bounded  E.  by  the  Delaware  river,  which  sep- 
arates it  from  New  Jersey,  and  intersected 
toward  the  8.  by  the  Lehigh  river ;  area,  370 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  40,235.  The  EattatinnT 
or  Blue  mountains  form  the  N.  W.  boundary, 
and  the  South  mountain  is  on  the  S.  £.  In  the 
valley  between  them  are  beds  of  valuable  lime- 
stone, quarries  of  slate,  and  several  iron  minesL 
The  productions  in  1850  were  138,668  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  105,147  of  wheat,  46,930  of 
oats,  7,126  tons  of  hay,  2,756  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
205,100  of  butter.  There  were  84  grist  milk 
15  saw  mills,  2  iron  furnaces,  7  founderies,  1 
cotton  factory,  24  tanneries,  8  newspaper  offices, 
46  churches,  and  7,243  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Several  railroads  and  2  canals  meet 
at  the  capital,  Easton.  II.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Va, 
forming  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  ly- 
ing between  Chesapeake  bay  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean;  area,  820  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,4H 
of  whom  3,648  were  slaves.  The  coast  line  <a 
the  W.  is  indented  by  numerous  inlets,  and  cm 
the  E.,  in  the  Atlantic,  there  are  several  small 
islands.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  light 
and  sandy.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
864,967  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  184,087  of  oat* 
795  of  wheat,  44,189  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
7,756  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  26  grist  mills, 
3  castor  oil  mills,  8  saw  mills,  10  churches,  and 
622  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value  of 
real  estate  in  1856,  $1,390,033,  being  an  in- 
crease of  8  per  cent,  since  1850.  Capital,  East- 
ville.  HI.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  N.  O.,  bounded  X. 
by  Virginia,  and  S.  W.  by  the  Roanoke  river ; 
area,  about  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  13,335, 
of  whom  6,511  were  slaves.  It  has  a  diver- 
sified surface  and  generally  fertile  soil.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  657,951  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  1,878  bales  of  cotton,  and  27,100 
lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  15  grist  mills,  3 
saw  mills,  6  stave  manufactories,  1  shingle  mill, 
8  churches,  and  173  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Sea- 
board and  Roanoke  and  the  Greenville  and 
Roanoke  railroads.    Capital,  Jackson. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  township  and  village, 
the  capital  of  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  about  1  m. 
W.  from  the  Connecticut  river,  and  on  the 
Connecticut  river  railroad,  17  m.  N.  from 
Springfield  and  95  m.  W.  from  Boston ;  pop.  of 
the  township  in  1860,  6,818.  The  village  » 
situated  on  elevated  ground  in  the  midst  of  a 
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beautiful  country,  haying  Mts.  Tom  and  Hol- 
yoke  in  full  view.  It  contains  the  county  build- 
ings, 2  banks,  and  several  educational  institu- 
tions of  reputation,  among  which  is  the  North- 
ampton collegiate  institute;  and  in  1860  there 
were  7  churches,  viz. :  1  Baptist,  2  Congrega- 
tional, 1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  1  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  1  Unitarian.  There  are  several  im- 
portant manufactories,  including  1  cotton  mill, 
1  tool  factory,  8  paper  mills,  and  2  silk  manu- 
factories. A  fine  bridge  over  the  Connecticut, 
1,230  feet  long  and  26  feet  wide,  connects  the 
town  with  Hadley. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  and  market  town  of  England, 
capital  of  Northamptonshire,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nen,  67  m.  from  London  by 
railway;  pop.  in  1851,  80,544.  It  occupies 
the  summit  of  an  eminence  rising  from  the 
river,  over  which  there  are  several  bridges. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  boots  and  shoes, 
in  which  about  2,500  persons  are  employed. 
There  are  iron  and  brass  founderies,  flour  mills, 
breweries,  and  coach  factories. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  an  inland  and 
central  co.  of  England,  surrounded  by  the  coun- 
ties of  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon.  Bed- 
ford, Buckingham,  Oxford,  Warwick,  Leices- 
ter, and  Rutland ;  area,  1,016  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1851,  212,380.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Nen,  Welland,  and  Avon.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating, belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Nen 
and  watered  by  numerous  rivulets.  The  N.  E. 
extremity  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  great 
fen  district,  and  is  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  county  is  well  wooded  with  oak, 
ash,  beech,  and  elm.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
healthy.  The  chief  agricultural  pursuit  is 
stock  raising.  There  are  no  manufactures  of 
any  importance,  except  boots  and  shoes.  The 
county  returns  8  members  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 4  of  whom  are  for  its  boroughs.  It  has 
railway  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
country.  There  are  two  principal  canals,  the 
grand  junction  canal  and  the  grand  union  canal. 

NORTHOOTE,  James,  an  English  painter 
and  author,  born  in  Plymouth,  Oct.  22,  1746, 
died  July  18,  1831.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
watchmaker,  with  whom  he  served  an  appren- 
ticeship ;  after  which,  in  accordance  with  a  de- 
cided taste  for  art,  he  devoted  himself  to  paint- 
ing. In  1771  he  was  admitted  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  into  his  house  as  a  pupil.  In  1777, 
having  acquired  some  proficiency  in  portrait 
painting,  he  repaired  to  Italy,  and  for  8  years 
studied  the  works  of  Titian,  Michel  Angelo,  and 
other  great  masters  of  historical  art.  Return- 
ing to  London  in  1780,  he  became,  through 
necessity  rather  than  choice,  a  portrait  painter, 
until  the  establishment  of  Alderman  Boydell's 
"Shakespeare  Gallery"  gave  his  pencil  em- 
ployment in  a  higher  walk  of  art.  For  this 
collection  he  painted  "  Prince  Arthur  and  Hu- 
bert," "The  Murder  of  the  Princes  in  the 
Tower,"  "  The  Death  of  Wat  Tyler,"  and  "  The 
Entry  of  Bolingbroke  and  Richard  II.  into 


London;"  works  which  gained  him  consid- 
erable reputation.  In  1787  he  was  elected 
an  academician.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
pursued  a  prosperous  career  as  a  painter  of 
portraits  and  history,  but  was  gradually  sup- 
planted. He  then  tried  fancy  pieces,  and  also 
painted  a  series  of  moral  pictures,  entitled 
"  The  Modest  Girl "  and  "  The  Wanton,"  which 
failed  to  make  an  impression.  As  he  advanced 
in  life  he  grew  perceptibly  less  amiable,  and  his 
sarcasms  and  harsh  criticism  of  the  productions 
of  contemporary  artists  made  him  exceedingly 
unpopular.  He  continued  painting  portraits 
until  near  the  close  of  his  career ;  but  his  pic- 
tures were  eclipsed  by  those  of  Lawrence  and 
Jackson.  As  an  author,  Northcote-was  known 
by  a  "Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds "< (4to., 
London,  1818;  with  supplement,  1815;  8vo., 
enlarged,  1819),  valuable  chiefly  for  the  say- 
ings and  anecdotes  of  Reynolds;  "Life  of 
Titian"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1880),  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  himself  and  Hazlitt;  and  two  vol- 
umes of  fables,  of  whioh  the  first,  entitled 
"One Hundred  Fables"  (8vo.,  1828),  contained 
original  and  selected  pieces,  with  illustrations 
from  his  own  designs;  and  the  second,  also 
illustrated  by  himself;  was  published  after  his 
decease  under  the  title  of  "The  Artist's  Book 
of  Fables."  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pungent 
and  entertaining  converser,  and,  according  to 
Leslie,  "  talked  better  than  he  painted." 
NORTHERN  LIGHTS.     See  Atjkora  Bo- 

EEALI8.  ^^ 

NORTHMEN,  and  Normans,  names  usually 
given,  the  former  especially  to  the  ancient  and 
mediaeval  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  or  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  the  latter  to 
that  portion  of  them  who  conquered  and  set- 
tled in  Normandy.  In  history  Scandinavia 
has  no  place  anterior  to  the  discoveries  of 
Pytheas,  about  320  B.  O.  Thule,  of  whioh  he 
heard  when  in  Britain,  was  in  all  likelihood 
western  Scandinavia,  and  the  southern  shores 
of  Sweden.  Tacitus  (about  A.  D.  100)  speaks 
of  northern  pillars  of  Hercules,  meaning  pos- 
sibly the  coasts  of  the  strait  of  Elsinore.  All, 
however,  was  conjecture ;  and  all  was  soon  lost 
in  oblivion,  or  looked  upon  as  fabulous.  Pliny 
visited  the  shores  of  the  North  sea,  and  notices 
Nerigon  (Norway).  He  appears  to  have  gath- 
ered none  but  fabulous  accounts  of  regions  be- 
yond the  Baltic.  Tacitus  speaks  of  Suiones 
(Swedes)  in  the  ocean,  "strong  in  numbers, 
arms,  and  ships."  Ptolemy  the  geographer 
(2d  century  A.  D.)  knew  of  Goths  and  Danes. 
Although  nothing  appears  to  warrant  an  idea 
that  Scandinavia  of  old  was  at  any  time  so 
populous  as  it  is  now,  it  is  yet  oertain  that  it 
held  a  larger  population  than  it  could  feed  and 
employ;  and  hence  the  incessant  piratical  ex- 
peditions of  the  sea  kings,  and  hence  also  a 
well  known  law  of  early  Scandinavia,  which 
ordained  that  certain  members  of  each  family 
should  by  lot  annually  seek  their  fortunes 
abroad.  The  father  drove  forth  his  sons  on 
attaining  manhood,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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eldest,  who  was  heir  to  the  estate.  The  Goths 
went  forth  first  from  Scandinavia  in  bnt  8 
ships ;  and  it  is  abundantly  proved  that  it  was 
not  until  vast  communities  had  been  thus 
formed  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
that  they  became  the  mighty  people  who  were 
the  terror  of  Rome.  An  opinion  once  gener- 
ally prevailed  that  Sweden  was  the  original 
home  of  the  Goths.  Another  theory,  of  le- 
gendary origin,  is  that  the  Caucasus  was  their 
more  ancient  home,  and  that  several  migrations 
thence  had  preceded  Odin  and  his  Suiones, 
who  came  into  Sweden  about  A.  D.  70.  Scan- 
dinavia was  first  laid  open  to  the  rest  of  Europe 
by  Christianity.  Scandinavian  histories,  eddas, 
and  sagas  had  preserved  mythical  details  of 
several  previous  centuries;  and  from  these  nar- 
ratives, which  have  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  learned  men,  we  gather  that  Scandinavians 
proper,  subsequent  to  the  exodus  of  the  Goths, 
were  drawn  into  maritime  expeditions  by  Sax- 
ons and  other  tribes  on  the  Elbe,  who  early  in 
the  5th  century  had  effected  their  English  con- 
quests. As  early  as  787  the  Danes  made  incur- 
sions along  the  English  coast.  In  835  they  were 
vanquished  in  a  great  battle  by  an  Anglo-Saxon 
king,  Egbert ;  but  40  years  later,  in  the  reign 
of  Ethelred,  a  footing  was  established,  and  the 
Danes  mastered  Northumberland  and  other  dis- 
tricts. They  were  temporarily  held  in  check  by 
Alfred  the  Great ;  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  resist- 
ance grew  feeble,  and  in  991  the  Danes  first  ex- 
acted their  tribute  tax,  the  Danegelt.  Four  Dan- 
ish sovereigns,  among  whom  was  Canute  the 
Great,  reigned  in  England  during  the  next  50 
years,  down  to  1042.  As  early  as  852  the 
Scandinavians  had  a  king  in  Dublin,  and  there 
were  princes  of  the  same  race  governing  petty 
sovereignties  at  Waterford  and  Limerick.  This 
rule  appears  to  have  continued  as  late  as  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.  of  England. 
The  Shetland  isles  and  the  Hebrides  were  early 
conquests  of  the  Northmen.  Scotland  was 
visited  by  them  at  different  periods  between 
the  8th  and  11th  centuries.  They  were  at 
length  defeated  and  a  large  army  cut  to  pieces 
in  the  reign  of  King  Duncan,  by  the  Scots 
commanded  by  Macbeth  and  Banquo.  Further 
off,  the  Northmen,  tempest-driven,  or  led  on  by 
thirst  of  discovery,  found  vast  regions  where 
they  planted  their  language  and  civilization 
without  opposition.  Iceland  was  first  discov- 
ered in  860  by  Naddod,  a  Norwegian  pirate. 
Returning  from  the  Faroe  islands,  Naddod  was 
driven  off  to  the  N.  W.,  and  saw  an  unknown, 
inhospitable-looking  coast,  which  he  named 
Snowland  (Snoland).  He  was  followed  by  a 
Swede,  Gardar  Svarfarson,  who  ascertained 
that  it  was  an  island.  Four  years  later  a  sea 
rover  from  Norway  came  upon  it  and  named 
it  Iceland  (Is-land).  Its  appearance  was  too 
forbidding  to  invite  a  prolonged  visit.  His 
companions,  however,  differed  with  him  so  en- 
tirely in  their  report  of  its  aspect,  and  spoke  so 
extravagantly  of  a  delightful  climate  and  fertile 
soil,  "  with  milk  from  every  plant  and  butter 


from  every  twig,1'  that  a  Norwegian  jarl  who 
was  banished  from  home,  or  rather  compelled 
to  fly  from  the  vengeance  of  a  race  whose  chief 
he  had  slain,  took  refuge  in  the  new-found 
island.    He  was  accompanied  by  his  depend- 
ants, and  established  a  colony  (874).     All  the 
habitable  parts  of  the  island  were  speedily  oc- 
cupied by  reinforcements  from  home.     The  an- 
cient Scandinavian  idiom,  long  preserved  in 
Iceland,  is  still  the  language  of  its  peasants. 
— Discoveries  in  the  western  Atlantic  soon  fol- 
lowed that  of  Iceland.    About  982  a  jarl  of 
Norway,  exiled  for  murder,  withdrew  with 
his  son  Eric  the  Bed  to  Iceland.    The  son  in 
986  was  forced  to  leave  Iceland  for  the  same 
cause ;  and  wandering  far  away  to  the  8.  V„ 
he  saw  land,  and  entered  a  deep  bay  which  he 
called  Eric's  fiord.    He  named  the   country 
Qrdnland  (Greenland),  and  founded  a  colony. 
which  flourished  until  the  14th  century,  and 
continued  to  exist  until  the  15th. — We  come 
now  to  the  saga  narratives  of  the  discovery  of 
America.    Heriolf,  a  descendant  of  Ingolf;  the 
first  colonist  of  Iceland,  was  separated  from 
his  son  Biorn  by  some  accident  at  sea.    Tb*y 
were  traders.    The  son,  roaming  about  the 
ocean  in  search  of  his  father,  was  driven  far 
westward  in  a  prolonged  gale,  and  at  length 
saw  land — a  wide,  flat,  woody  region,  termi- 
nating in  a  cape,  which  Biorn  doubled;  and 
taking  then  a  west  wind,  he  put  back  to  sea 
for  Greenland.    Here  the  first  discoverer  of 
America,  satisfied  to  find  his  parent,  thought 
little  of  his  other  adventure.    He  had  seen  a 
northern  cape  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.    In 
the  following  year  (1002),  Leif,  son  of  Eric 
the  Bed  of  Greenland,  resolved  to  pursue  the 
adventure.    His  father  would  have  taken  com- 
mand of  the  cruise,  but  was  deterred  by  an 
evil  omen.    Leif  set  sail  with  35  men,  and 
reaching  the  distant  coast,  steered  along  it  in 
a  S.  direction  until  he  came  to  a  pleasanter  re- 
gion, which  he  called  Markland,  or  the  country 
of  the  wood.    Pursuing  his  voyage,  he  dis- 
covered a  still  more  inviting  anchorage,  and 
found   the   countrr  undulating  and  woody, 
abounding    with   fruit   and   berries.      There 
were  also  a  river  and  lake  filled  with  salmon. 
They  here  pitched  tents  and  built  huts;  and 
having  found  abundant  grapes,  they  called  the 
place  Vinland.    Leif  passed  a  winter  there, 
and  in  the  spring  sold  his  vessel  to  a  brother, 
Thorwald,  who  likewise  remained  a  winter  on 
the  spot  of  Leif  s  encampment,  and  in  the 
spring  explored  the  coast  westward,  finding  a 
beautiful  region,  and  a  single  trace  of  inhabit- 
ants— a  corn  shed  built  of  wood.    He  passed 
a  second  winter  in  Vinland ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing summer,  after  further  explorations  toward 
the  £.  and  K.,  chose  a  spot  for  his  abode. 
Here  they  found  natives  with  canoes,  and 
Thorwald  was  killed  in  a  skirmish.    His  sur- 
vivors drove  off  the  natives  and  passed  t 
third  winter  in  Vinland.    The  natives  resem- 
bled the  Esquimaux,  already  known  in  Green- 
land.    New  adventurers  followed  upon  the 
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trace  of  these  pioneers.  In  1007  a  rich  Green- 
lander,  Thorfin,  determined  to  emigrate  to  Vin- 
land.  His  followers  numbered  60,  and  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  Gudrida,  the  widow 
of  a  previous  explorer.  Five  other  women 
were  on  board ;  and  the  ships  were  freighted 
with  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  tools,  and 
provisions  for  a  permanent  colony.  Gndrida 
had  been  the  first  female  to  see  the  new  world, 
having  accompanied  her  former  husband  during 
the  previous  year.  The  expedition  of  Thorfin 
prospered.  The  natives  came  in  great  numbers, 
and  trafficked  in  furs  and  produce.  Gudrida 
bore  a  son,  Snorro,  the  first  birth  of  European 
parentage  in  America,  who  has  been  said  to 
have  been  an  ancestor  of  the  sculptor  Thorwald- 
sen.  The  family  remained  8  years  in  the  colony, 
but  ultimately  returned,  and  Thorfin  settled 
and  died  in  Iceland.  The  widow  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome  in  her  bereavement,  and  died 
in  a  cloister  founded  by  her  son  in  Iceland. 
Other  chiefs  went  to  Vinland,  but  their  his- 
tory throws  no  further  light  upon  the  colony. 
They  however  discovered  land  extending  far 
away  to  the  8.  W.,  and  inhabited  by  natives 
of  different  caste,  of  darker  color  and  more 
vigorous  frame.  The  colony  perished  at  last, 
destroyed  probably  like  that  of  Greenland. 
Traces  of  it  were  found  by  Jesuit  missionaries 
among  the  Indians  of  Gaspe  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  a  tribe  which  revered  the  symbol 
of  the  cross  before  the  arrival  of  the  mission- 
aries. Physical  constitution  and  peculiarities 
of  manners  and  customs  are  also  cited  in  con- 
firmation of  European  descent.  Father  Char- 
levoix adds  that  umany  marks  distinguishing 
them  from  other  American  Indians,  go  far  to 
make  me  believe  that  they  are  a  colony  of 
Europeans  degenerated  into  savages  through 
destitution."  There  are  many  corroborations 
of  the  truthfulness  of  the  Icelandic  chronicles, 
from  which  the  foregoing  narrative  is  derived, 
and  which  are  sustained  by  a  continental  his- 
torian almost  contemporary  with  the  expedi- 
tion of  Thorfin.  This  was  Adam  of  Bremen, 
a  priest  who  was  entertained  for  a  long  time  at 
the  Danish  court,  where  the  American  discov- 
eries were  as  well  known  as  in  Iceland.  Two 
Venetian  navigators  assert  that  they  visited 
the  American  coast,  in  the  service  of  a  prince 
of  the  Orkneys,  toward  the  close  of  the  14th 
century,  and  collected  relics  of  the  old  Ice- 
landic colonies. — The  Russian  coast,  although 
peopled  by  races  more  warlike  than  the  nations 
of  the  south  and  west,  were  colonized  by 
Scandinavians  at  a  very  early  period.  Russia 
appears  frequently  in  the  sagas,  under  the 
names  Ostrogardia  and  Gardarike ;  and  Runic 
inscriptions  prove  that  the  Northmen  had  been 
in  Russia  long  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  received  from  the  native  tribes 
the  name  of  Varangians,  Varangars,  or  Vae- 
ringjar,  sea  rovers,  an  ancient  Swedish  term  for 
wolves.  Ruric  occupied  Novgorod  about  the 
year  865,  and  gave  to  his  followers  the  best 
lands  of  the  subdued  inhabitants.    He  founded 


the  dynasty  which  gave  sovereigns  to  Russia 
until  the  olose  of  the  16th  century.  Two  of 
Ruric's  captains  penetrated  to  Kiev,  whence 
the  Dnieper  showed  the  way  to  the  Black  sea 
and  the  Bosporus.  At  the  end  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury the  Byzantine  emperor  had  700  Varangians 
from  Kiev  for  his  body  guard;  and  from  this 
period  until  the  fall  of  the  eastern  empire,  the 
Byzantine  sovereigns  trusted  their  lives  to  no 
other  household  troops.  The  Codex  Flateyensto 
of  Iceland  gives  the  number  of  the  Varangian 
guard  in  the  11th  century  at  800 ;  and  they  are 
described  by  Gibbon  (chap.  55)  as  "  retaining  to 
the  last  the  inheritance  of  spotless  loyalty." 
Harald  Hardrada,  a  captain  of  the  guard  during 
the  reign  of  the  empress  Zoe,  returned  to  Rus- 
sia, married  a  daughter  of  the  czar,  and  be- 
came king  of  Norway.  His  adventures  are  the 
foundation  of  Oehlenschlager's  tragedy  of  the 
"  Varangians  in  Constantinople."  Among  the 
antiquities  in  the  museum  of  Christiania  are 
Byzantine  coins  of  842-667,  found  in  ploughing 
the  fields  of  Aggerhuus  in  Norway. — A  Danish 
invasion  penetrated  to  the  Meuse  in  515,  and 
was  repelled.  The  victories  of  Charlemagne 
over  the  Saxons  provoked  at  length  a  league 
between  that  people  and  the  Danes.  Gottfried, 
king  of  Jutland,  at  the  head  of  pirate  bands,  rav- 
aged the  French  and  Spanish  coasts,  even  within 
the  strait  of  Gibraltar.  Their  great  invasion  of 
France,  however,  was  delayed  until  after  841 ; 
from  which  period  the  whole  coast  of  western 
Europe  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Guadalquivir  was 
a  prey  to  the  Northmen.  In  887  they  had  sacked 
Utrecht  and  Antwerp,  and  fortified  themselves 
on  the  island  of  "Walcheren.  spreading  them- 
selves on  the  mainland.  Flanders  was  obsti- 
nately defended ;  but  Friesland,  lower  Lorraine, 
and  Neustria  fell  without  resistance.  Rollo  de- 
vastated Holland,  and  appeared  upon  the  Seine, 
while  Gottfried  ravaged  the  valleys  of  the  Meuse 
and  Scheldt  They  burned  and  sacked  Cologne, 
Bonn,  Treves,  Metz,  and  other  cities,  stabling 
their  horses  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Charlemagne.  A  fwrcre  Nor- 
mannorum  libera  not,  Domine,  came  to  be  part 
of  the  Catholic  litany.  Hastings,  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  Northmen,  sacked  Bordeaux,  Lisbon, 
and  Seville ;  defeated  the  Moorish  conquerors 
of  Spain  at  Cordova;  crossed  the  straits  into 
Morocco;  repassed  them;  overran  Tuscany: 
returned  to  France,  where  other  chieftains  had 
had  various  success  against  Charles  the  Bald, 
and  embraced  Christianity.  (See  Hastings.) 
His  name,  the  most  dreaded  of  all  the  vikings, 
was  adopted  by  many  successors.  With  safe 
winter  quarters  in  Spain,  they  extended  their 
ravages  to  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Greek  empire.  Anarchy  meanwhile  prevail- 
ing in  France,  in  the  autumn  of  885  they  laid 
siege  to  Paris.  After  a  year  the  siege  was 
converted  into  a  blockade,  but  at  last  King 
Charles  the  Fat  bought  off  the  Northmen  with 
700  pounds  of  silver,  and  a  free  passage  to  the 
upper  Seine  and  Burgundy.  The  most  re- 
doubtable of  the  Northmen  afterward  was 
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Hrolf,  better  known  as  Bollo,  an  exiled  robber 
chieftain  of  Norwegian  parentage,  first  duke 
of  Normandy,  and  direct  ancestor,  in  the  6th 
generation,  of  William  the  Conqneror.  In  the 
words  of  Snorro  Sturleson :  "  He  was  so 
mighty  of  stature,  that  there  was  no  horse 
of  strength  and  size  to  bear  him.  He  was 
therefore  always  on  foot,  and  was  called  Bollo 
the  marcher."  He  ravaged  Friesland  and  the 
countries  watered  by  the  Scheldt,  and  took 
Bouen,  St.  L6,  Bayeux,  and  Evreux.  From 
Charles  title  Simple  he  accepted  the  hand  of  a 
daughter,  together  with  a  tract  of  Neustrian 
territory  N.  of  the  Seine  from  Andalys  to  the  sea 
(modern  Normandy),  in  exchange  for  Christian 
baptism  and  an  oath  of  fealty  (912).  Thus  was 
arrested  the  Scandinavian  flood  which  had  de- 
vastated France  for  more  than  a  century.  Bollo 
distributed  among  his  followers  the  lands  of 
Neustria,  to  be  held  of  him  as  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. Thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  feudal  system  which  William  (7th  duke) 
transplanted  into  England  (1066-87).  Few 
external  traces  of  the  Scandinavians  are  to  be 
found  in  modern  Normandy.  Yet  for  a  time  the 
Scandinavian  gods  divided  with  the  Saviour  the 
religious  reverence  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try. Monasteries  and  cathedrals  were  built  how- 
ever, with  what  extent  and  magnificence  their 
splendid  remains  attest.  The  Normans  adopt- 
ed the  language  of  the  vanquished  province,  but 
greatly  modified  it.  It  was  the  langue  cPoui 
(the  langue  cCoo  being  south  of  the  Loire), 
which  became  under  Norman  inspiration  the 
peculiar  medium  of  romantic  poetry. — The 
history  of  the  Northmen  at  home,  their  kings 
and  governments,  will  be  found  under  Den- 
mabk,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  The  race  of 
Anglo-Saxons  belongs  rather  to  the  Teutonic 
than  the  Scandinavian  family.  Britain,  de- 
serted by  the  Bomans,  was  subdued  by  Saxons, 
Angles,  and  Jutes  (Jutlanders).  The  last  in 
small  numbers  were  the  only  really  Scandina- 
vian ingredient  of  the  blended  nation.  The 
Angles  from  Schleswig  left  their  country  a 
desert ;  and  although  thus  allied  with  Scandi- 
navia, their  origin  and  language  were  Teu- 
tonic. The  Saxons,  the  predominating  race, 
were  natives  of  the  country  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Eider  (Holstein  and  Lauenburg). 

NOBTHUMBEBLAND.  I.  A  central  co.  of 
Penn.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Susquehanna  river 
and  its  West  branch,  intersected  by  the  North 
branch,  and  drained  by  Shamokin,  Mahonoy, 
and  other*  creeks ;  area,  457  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  29,057.  Its  surface  is  mountainous,  par- 
ticularly in  the  south,  and  the  soil  of  the  val- 
leys is  generally  very  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  289,522  bushels  of  wheat,  282,087 
of  Indian  corn,  194,676  of  oats,  20,810  tons  of 
hay,  26,670  lbs.  of  wool,  and  501,619  of  butter. 
There  were  26  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  4  iron 
founderies,  16  lime  kilns,  15  tanneries,  4  newspa- 
per offices,  52  churches,  and  8,900  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  North  Branch  canal;  and  the  Shamokin 


valley  and  Fottsrille  and  the  Sunbury  and  Erie 
railroads  have  their  terminus  at  the  capital 
Sunbury.  II.  An  E.  co.  of  Va.,  at  the  month 
of  the  Potomac,  bounded  E.  by  Chesapeake 
bay ;  area,  about  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 7,346. 
of  whom  8,755  were  slaves.  It  has  an  undu- 
lating surface,  with  a  moderately  fertile  wiL 
The  productions  in  1850  were  221,857  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  58,902  of  wheat,  15,098  of  sweet 
potatoes,  8,636  lbs.  of  wool,  and  29,778  of  bet- 
ter. It  contained  28  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills.  8 
tanneries,  11  churches,  and  279  pupils  attendinf 
public  schools.  The  value  of  real  estate  i 
1856  was  $1,176,618,  showing  an  increase  of 
22  per  cent,  over  1850.    Capital,  Heathsrilfe 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  central  co.of  Cm 
ada  West,  on  Lake  Ontario;  area,  780  sq.m.: 
pop.  in  1851,  81,229.  It  is  drained  by  sua- 
streams,  some  of  which  flow  from  Rice  lake  a 
its  N.  border.  The  grand  trunk  railway  its 
along  its  S.  border;  its  capital,  Oobourg,  iscf-c- 
nected  by  railroad  with  Peterborough. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Rt 
Brunswick,  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  drained  by  the  river  Miramichi; 
area,  4,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  15,061  I: 
is  abundantly  watered,  has  a  diversified  sur- 
face, very  heavily  timbered,  exports  large  qcc- 
tities  of  lumber,  and  possesses  valuable  fisheries. 
Capital,  Miramichi. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  the  northernina? 
co.  of  England,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Scotlacd 
from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  rmr 
Tweed,  E.  by  the  North  sea,  S.  by  Durham  a»i 
Cumberland,  and  W.  by  Cumberland;  sra. 
1,952  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  808,568.  On  tk 
W.  it  is  mountainous,  being  covered  by  the 
Cheviot  hills ;  but  along  the  coast  it  is  leie! 
with  a  highly  fertile  soil.  The  Tyne,  Vans- 
beck,  Blyth,  Coquet,  Aln,  Till,  and  Tweed  ait 
the  principal  streams,  the  first  and  last  being 
the  most  important,  not  only  for  their  superior 
facilities  for  navigation,  but  for  their  abundant 
of  salmon.  The  county  contains  vast  quantities 
of  coal,  frequently  found  together  with  lin* 
stone,  lead  ore  in  the  mountains  to  the  S.  *« 
iron  ore  in  various  parts,  and  many  excelknt 
qualities  of  stone.  The  principal  agricnltnnj 
products  are  wheat,  oats,  and  barley;  aw 
the  science  of  agriculture  has  been  so  hw 
developed  that  it  has  become  a  school  to  which 
many  resort.  Coal  and  iron  are  the  base  ti 
most  of  the  manufacturing  operations.  It  * 
traversed  by  two  lines  of  railway,  the  Newcas- 
tle and  Carlisle  and  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick 
Interesting  remains  of  the  Roman  era,  inch- 
ing the  famous  wall,  exist,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  ruined  castles  which  attracting 
attention.  The  principal  towns  are  Newcastle, 
Tynemouth,  North  Shields,  Morpeth,  and  Aln- 
wick. Northumberland  returns  8  members  to 
parliament,  4  for  the  county,  2  for  the  boroogn 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  1  each  for  Mor- 
peth and  Tynemouth. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  Dot  of.  See  Dro- 
lbt,  vol.  vi.  p.  660. 
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NORTON,  Andrews,  an  American  scholar 
and  theologian,  born  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  Dec. 
31, 1786,  died  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Sept.  18, 1858. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1804, 
and  commenced  immediately  his  preparation 
for  the  clerical  profession.  In  1809  he  became 
a  tutor  in  Bowdoin  college,  and  in  1811  a  tutor 
in  mathematics  in  Harvard  college.  In  1818 
he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  university  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  same  year  succeeded 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ohanning  as  lecturer  on  biblical 
criticism  and  interpretation,  on  the  foundation 
created  under  the  will  of  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Dexter.  In  1819,  on  the  organization  of  the 
divinity  school  as  a  separate  department  of 
the  university,  he  was  chosen  Dexter  professor 
of  sacred  literature,  and,  resigning  the  office 
of  librarian  in  1821,  continued  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  professorship  till  1880. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  for  the 
most  part  in  retirement,  in  feeble  and  gradually 
declining  health,  but  with  a  degree  and  amount 
of  diligence  as  a  student  and  an  authpr  seldom 
exceeded  by  persons  of  the  most  vigorous  con- 
stitution. In  his  theological  views  and  writ- 
ings Mr.  Norton  united  opposite  schools  of 
thought,  and  belonged  by  an  almost  equal  title 
to  the  extreme  right  and  the  extreme  left  as  to 
matters  of  religious  belief.  He  was  radical  as 
a  critio  and  interpreter,  conservative  as  an 
expositor  of  Christian  doctrine.  He  applied  to 
the  sacred  writings  not  only  the  severest  rec- 
ognized tests  of  genuineness  and  authenticity, 
but  equally  his  own  exacting  taste  and  fasti- 
dious judgment,  thus  rejecting  on  internal 
grounds,  and  not  infrequently  for  reasons  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  many  passages  generally  re- 
ceived as  belonging  to  the  true  text  of  Scripture. 
But  what  he  regarded  as  the  original  record 
of  Christ's  life  and  words  he  held  in  the  most 
profound  reverence.  Thus,  while  he  led  the 
van  in  the  Unitarian  protest  against  Calvinism, 
he  was  foremost  in  opposition  to  the  naturalis- 
tic school  of  which  Theodore  Parker  was  the 
principal  representative.  In  his  early  life  he 
frequently  appeared  in  the  pulpit ;  but  though 
his  thought  was  profound  and  his  utterance  im- 
pressive, he  lacked  vivacity  of  style  and  man- 
ner. As  a  lecturer  on  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  he  can  have  had  in  this  country  few 
equals,  and  no  superior,  in  clearness  of  con- 
ception, perspicuity  of  statement,  affluence  of 
illustration,  and  in  the  union  of  searching,  un- 
sparing criticism  with  the  profoundest  devo- 
tional feeling.  In  applying,  with  a  hand  that 
never  shrank  from  its  work,  the  probe  and  the 
scalpel  to  the  sacred  record,  he  made  it  mani- 
fest that  his  sole  object  was  to  reach  and  lay 
bare  the  vital  truth  of  revelation.  In  1812  he 
undertook  the  editorship  of  "  The  General  Re- 
pository and  Review,  a  periodical  mainly 
designed  to  illustrate  and  defend  the  views  of 
the  liberal  school  of  theology.  The  work  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  conducted  with 
eminent  ability  ;  but  its  boldness  in  the  cham- 
pionship of  doctrines  generally  deemed  heret- 


ical deprived  it  of  the  popular  favor,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  it  was  discontinued 
for  want  of  adequate  support.  In  1883  he 
published  UA  Statement  of  Reasons  for  not 
believing  the  Doctrines  of  Trinitarians  concern- 
ing the  Nature  of  God  and  the  Person  of 
Christ,"  which  holds  its  place  as  an  unrivalled 
vindication  of  the  humanitarian  theory  as  to 
the  nature  of  Christ.  In  1887  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  his  elaborate  work  on  uThe 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  1844  by  the  2d  and  3d  volumes,  de- 
voted principally  to  the  history  of  Gnosti- 
cism. The  object  of  this  work  is  to  defend  the 
authorship  of  the  Gospels  by  the  men  whose 
names  they  bear  against  the  theory  of  their 
late  and  gradual  formation.  A  4th  volume,  on 
the  internal  evidences  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospels,  nearly  prepared  for  the  press, 
appeared  after  his  death.  He  left  in  readiness 
for  publication  a  "Translation  of  the  Gospels," 
which  was  published  after  his  death,  with  a 
supplementary  volume  of  notes,  in  part  de- 
signed by  him  to  accompany  the  translation, 
and  in  part  selected  from  his  published  works 
and  his  miscellaneous  manuscripts.  Of  his 
other  literary  labors,  those  which  attracted  the 
most  attention  were  his  inaugural  discourse  on 
assuming  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  and 
his  address  to  the  alumni  of  the  divinity  school, 
in  1839,  "On  the  Latest  Form  of  Infidelity." 
He  contributed  many  valuable  articles  to  the 
"  North  American  Review"  and  the  "  Chris- 
tian Examiner."  He  also  edited,  in  1888-4, 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Charles  Folsom,  "  The 
Select  Journal  of  Foreign  Periodical  Litera- 
ture." His  poetical  talent,  if  cultivated,  would 
alone  have  made  him  eminent.  His  poems 
were  few,  but  of  rare  beauty  in  conception, 
imagery,  and  rhythm ;  and  some  of  his  devo- 
tional hymns  are  among  the  choicest  lyrics  in 
our  collections  of  sacred  psalmody. 

NORTON,  Caroline  Elizabeth  Sabah,  an 
English  poetess,  born  in  1808.  Her  father,  who 
died  when  she  was  9  years  old,  was  a  son  of 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  her  mother 
was  a  granddaughter  of  the  earl  of  Antrim. 
She  received  an  excellent  education,  and  from 
childhood  had  so  strong  a  passion  for  writing 
that  her  mother  judged  it  necessary  to  deny 
her  the  use  of  pen  and  paper.  Her  first  publi- 
cation was  a  short  satirical  piece  called  "  The 
Dandies'  Rout,"  which  appeared  while  she  was 
yet  a  school  girl.  In  July,  1827,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Hon.  George  Chappie  Norton, 
brother  of  the  present  Lord  Grantley.  The 
union  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  in  1836  a 
quarrel  occurred  under  circumstances  which 
excited  much  public  comment.  She  was  ac- 
cused of  adultery  with  Lord  Melbourne,  then 
prime  minister,  but  was  acquitted  after  an  ex- 
citing public  trial.  In  her  lines  "  To  the 
Duohess  of  Sutherland,"  Mrs.  Norton  feel- 
ingly alludes  to  the  slanders  to  which  she  was 
subjected  on  this  occasion.  Her  first  volume 
of  poems,  comprising   among   others    "  The 
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Sorrows  of  Rosalie,"  written  in  her  17th 
year,  appeared  anonymously  in  1829,  and  met 
with  general  favor.  "The  Undying  One" 
(1880),  founded  on  the  legend  of  the  wander- 
ing Jew,  achieved  a  still  greater  success.  It 
was  followed  by  "A  Voice  from  the  Facto- 
ries" (1836) ;  "  The  Dream,  and  other  Poems" 
(1840) ;  and  «  The  Child  of  the  Islands"  (1846). 
In  the  last  mentionedpoem  she  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  want  of  com- 
munication and  sympathy  between  the  higher 
and  lower  classes,  of  society.  Mrs.  Norton  has 
interested  herself  warmly  in  several  social 
problems,  particularly  such  as  affect  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  and  the  position  of  women, 
and  has  written  "English  Laws  for  English  Wo- 
men in  the  19th  Century"  (privately  printed, 
1854) ;  u  A  Letter  to  the  Queen  on  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Cranworth's  Marriage  and  Divorce  Bill " 
(1855) ;  and  a  series  of  letters  to  the  "  Times" 
on  philanthropic  subjects.  In  prose  she  has 
also  published  two  novels,  "The  Wife,  and  Wo- 
man's Reward"  (1885),  and  u Stuart  of  Dun- 
leith,  a  Story  of  Modern  Times"  (1847),  which 

fave  evidence  of  great  powers  as  a  novelist ; 
ut  the  latter  work  was  of  too  painful  an  inter- 
est to  become  permanently  popular.  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton is  the  author  of  "  Aunt  Oarry.'s  Ballads" 
(1847),  a  Christmas  book  for  children ;  and  she 
has  written  largely  for  annuals  and  magazines. 
In  1850  she  collected  some  of  her  miscellaneous 
contributions  to  periodicals  under  the  title  of 
"  Tales  and  Sketches  in  Prose  and  Verse."  The 
most  striking  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Norton's 
poetry  are  passion,  force  of  diction,  and  at 
times  remarkable  tenderness.  She  has  lately 
been  engaged  in  writing  the  "Lives  of  the 
Sheridans,"  her  paternal  anoestors,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  appear  in  1861. 

NORTON  John,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  at  Stortford,  Hertfordshire,  England,  May 
6,  1606,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  6,  1668. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  university,  and 
was  afterward  curate  in  his  native  town.  Hav- 
ing embraced  Puritanism,  he  came  to  Plymouth, 
New  England,  in  Oct.  1635,  and  preached  there 
during  the  winter.  In  1686  he  went  to  Bos- 
ton, and  before  the  close  of  the  year  became 
minister  of  the  church  at  Ipswich.  In  1662 
he  returned  to  Boston.  He  and  Gov.  Brad- 
street  were  the  two  agents  sent  from  the  colo- 
ny in  1662  to  address  Charles  II.  after  his  res- 
toration. The  king  assured  them  that  he  would 
confirm  the  charter,  but  required  that  justice 
should  be  administered  in  his  name,  and  that 
all  persons  of  good  moral  character  should  be 
admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper,  and  their  chil- 
dren to  baptism.  This  was  exceedingly  offensive 
to  the  colonists,  who  treated  the  agents  on  their 
return  with  such  coldness,  that  it  is  said  to  have 
hastened  the  death  of  Mr.  Norton.  He  com- 
posed several  works,  which  gave  him  consider- 
able reputation  in  his  time.  The  first  Latin 
book  ever  written  in  this  country  came  from 
him,  and  was  an  answer  to  a  number  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  church  government,  sent  over 


from  Holland  by  Apollonioa.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  against  the  Quakers,  entitled  MH* 
Heart  of  New  England  rent  by  the  Blasphe- 
mies of  the  Present  Generation,"  'which  so  ex* 
asperated  the  members  of  that  sect,  that  after 
his  death  they  represented  to  the  king  and 
parliament  that  "  John  Norton,  chief  priest  ia 
Boston,  by  the  immediate  power  of  the  Lord, 
was  smitten  and  died." 

NOR  WALE.    I.  A  township  of  Fairfield  cc. 
Conn.,  on  Long  Island  sound,  and  on  both  skies 
of  the  mouth-  of  Norwalk  river,  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge,  46  m.  N.  E.  from  New  York,  and 
81  m.  S.  W.  from  New  Haven ;  pop.  in  1660, 
7,683.    It  is  on  the  line  of  the  New  York  and 
New  Haven  railroad,  and  is  the  S.  terming  of 
the  Danbury  and  Norwalk  railroad.   In  3860 
it  contained  2  banks,  a  foondery,  various  marc- 
facturing  establishments,  2  union  schools  lith 
about  1,000  pupils,  and  9  churches,  viz. :  3  Bap- 
tist, 2  Congregational,  2  Episcopal,  2  Methodat, 
and  1  Roman  Catholi c.    The  town  is  largely  en- 
gaged in  manufactures,  especially  of  felt,  for, and 
straw  hats  and  hat  bodies,  felt  cloth,  shoes,  clott- 
ing, earthen  ware,  and  locks.    Felt  cloth  ts 
first  successfully  made  in  this  town  about  1634 
and  the  manufacture  has  since  been  in  a  great 
measure  fixed  here  by  important  patents.  Ser- 
eral  inventions  for  forming  the  bat,  which  con- 
stitutes the  basis  of  the  cloth,  were  patented 
prior  to  that  time,  but  none  of  them  was » 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  as  the  invention 
of  John  Arnold  for  crossing  the  fibres  of  the 
wool  at  right  angles,  patented  in  1829,  and  im- 
proved in  1886.     The  "  Union  company"  was 
organized  in  1887,  and  has  extensive  mills  aid 
machinery,  capable  of  turning  out  1,000  jards 
a  day.     The  Winnipauk  mills  are  nearly  as  ex- 
tensive, and  can  turn  out  800  yards  a  da;,  ft* 
two  establishments  manufacture  from  850,000 
to  500,000  yards  a  year.   In  making  cloth  outer 
the  Arnold  patent,  the  wool  is  sorted,  picked, 
and  carded  in  the  usual  manner  (see  Felt); 
but  in  forming  the  bat,  a  different  plan  is  pur- 
sued.    Two  carding  machines  are  used,  obc 
at  the  extremity  of  the  endless  moving  apron, 
from  which  a  thin  layer  of  fibres  is  deposited 
upon  the  apron  lengthwise,  and  another  at  tw 
side  of  the  apron  from  which  another  lajer » 
carried  by  a  comb  carrier  across  the  apron,  aw 
laid  at  right  angles  with  the  first.   These  layer* 
are  thus  alternated  until  sufficient  thickness* 
obtained.    The  bat  is  then  removed  from  the 
apron,  placed  between  two  cloths,  and  pass* 
under  a  hardener,  which  speedily  felts  the  W 
down  to  a  thin  flannel.    The  hardener  tf  » 
heavy  iron  plate,  to  which  a  very  rapid  jigger 
motion  is  given.    When  the  flannel  comes  on 
from  under  the  hardener  it  is  in  pieces  measur- 
ing about  36  yards  in  length,  and  from  8 1  to  n 
feet  in  width.    It  is  then  fulled  up  to  the  o* 
sired  width  and  length,  and  dressed iby  » 
stantially  the  same  processes  as  are  nsedw  h» 
making  of  thread  goods.     The  cloths  maw 
here  are  handsomely  finished,  warm  and I  im- 
pervious, and  cheap,  and  are  in  demand  m 
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cloaks,  talmas,  overcoats,  and  other  heavy  gar- 
ments.— Norwalk  was  burned  during  the  rev- 
olutionary war  by  a  British  force  under  Gen. 
Tryon,  July  12, 1779.  II.  A  city  and  the  cap- 
ital of  Huron  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  line  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  railroad,  110  m.  N.  from 
Columbus ;  pop.  in  1859,  about  4,000.  It  con- 
tains the  county  buildings  and  several  educa- 
tional institutions,  among  which  are  the  Nor- 
walk institute  and  a  female  seminary.  It  has 
a  bank,  a  public  library  and  reading  room,  2 
newspaper  offices,  6  churches,  8  founderies,  and 
steam  flour  and  saw  mills. 

NORWAY  (Norw.  or  Dan.  Norge;  Swed. 
Norrig*  ;  Ger.  Nonaegen;  Fr.  Norvfye),  a  king* 
dom  of  northern  Europe,  occupying  the  western 
portion  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  lying 
between  lat  68°  5'  and  71°  11'  N.,  and  long.  5* 
IV  and  82°  E.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic 
ocean,  E.  by  Russian  Lapland  and  Sweden,  S.  by 
the  Skager  Hack,  and  W.  by  the  North  sea  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  Its  length  is  about  1,080 
m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  275  m.  It  is  di- 
vided for  political  purposes  into  5  stifts  or 
provinces  and  17  amts  or  districts,  the  area  and 
population  of  which,  according  to  the  govern- 
ment returns  for  1855,  are  as  follows : 


Popol*- 
Uoo. 


Chkistiaxia  or  AaosKmnm : 

Bmaalehnon 

Aggerhuus 

Heaemark , 

Christian!* 

Baskerud 

Jarlsberg  and  Laarvig. . . . 

Bradflberg 

Chxibtianband: 

Nedenaea 

Mandol  and  Lister 

Stavanger 

Bkbgkx: 

North  Bergen 

South  Bergen 


Deoxthkim  : 

North  Dronthelm. 

Bouth  Dronthelm. . 
Troxsob: 

Nordland 

Flnmark 


Total 128,215  1,488,488 


84,416 
95,961 
101,898 
115,149 
90,848 
78,228 
76,546 

59,119 
67,870 


104,769 
81,496 
90,288 

96.304 
78,571 

77,855 
54,665 


It  is  united  with  Sweden  under  one  sovereign, 
but  according  to  the  terms  of  the  constitution 
is  "  free,  independent,  indivisible,  and  inalien- 
able." The  principal  cities  and  towns  are 
Ohristiania,  the  capital,  Bergen,  Drontheim, 
Stavanger,  Drammen,  Ohristiansand,  and  Fred- 
erikshald. — The  coast  is  very  much  indented  by 
arms  of  the  sea,  some  of  whioh  are  deep  and 
form  magnificent  harbors,  and  from  some  the 
mountains  rise  perpendicularly  to  a  vast  height. 
The  Ohristiania  fiord,  on  which  the  capital  is 
situated,  is  a  long  arm  of  the  Oattegat.  On  the 
6.  W.  coasts  are  the  Bukke  and  Bdmmel  fiords, 
and  on  the  W.  is  the  Drontheim  fiord.  The 
Lofoden  islands,  whioh  belong  to  Norway,  are 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  called 
the  West  fiord.  There  are  numerous  other 
islands  along  the  coast,  particularly  toward  the 


N.  and  N.  W.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Tana  and  Alten  in  the  N.,  flowing  into  the 
Arotio  ocean,  and  the  former  forming  part  of 
the  boundary  on  the  side  of  Russian  Lapland ; 
the  Saltan  and  Namsen  in  the  W.,  having  their 
mouths  in  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  Lauven,  Dram- 
men, and  Glommen,  which  fall  into  the  Skager 
Back.  The  Lougen  connects  Lakes  Losna  and 
Miftsen.  The  Elar  rises  in  Norway,  but  has  its 
mouth  and  the  principal  part  of  its  course  in 
Sweden.  There  are  numerous  lakes  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  the  largest  being  the  Miosen,  40 
m.  N.  from  Ohristiania,  55  m.  long  and  from  1  to 
12  m.  broad ;  it  is  formed  by  an  expansion  of 
the  river  Lougen,  and  flows  into  the  Glommen 
through  the  Vermen.  The  surface  is  very 
mountainous,  particularly  in  the  N.,  but  there 
are  no  well  defined  and  regular  ridges,  the  great 
Scandinavian  chain,  which  runs,  under  the 
name  of  Kiolen  and  other  appellations,  N.  and 
S.  throughout  the  peninsula,  consisting  rather 
of  a  series  of  elevated  plateaux  from  which  rise 
mountain  masses.  The  principal  summits  are 
Qaldhoppigen,  8,785  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
Skagtolstind,  8,890  feet.  The  descent  from 
these  plateaux  on  the  Swedish  side  is  gradual, 
but  toward  the  Atlantic  across  Norway  it  is 
abrupt  and  precipitous,  though  it  stretches  out 
far  toward  the  sea,  and  in  some  places  covers 
almost  the  entire  width  of  the  kingdom.  The 
general  character  of  the  whole  country  in  fact 
is  extremely  rugged.  The  valleys  are  short 
and  abrupt.  Precipices,  cascades,  and  torrents 
are  met  with  in  every  direction,  and  grand 
and  picturesque  scenery  abounds.  Among  the 
most  striking  natural  curiosities  is  the  mountain 
of  the  Kilhorn  in  Nordland,  a  remarkable  py- 
ramidal peak,  terminating  with  a  long,  sharp, 
spire-like  summit,  and  having  a  large  perfora- 
tion about  f  way  up  its  side.  The  mountain  of 
Hornelen,  which  forms  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Bremanger  at  the  entrance  of  Vaags 
fiord,  is  an  isolated  mass  from  which  rises  a 
sharp-pointed  peak  inclined  at  an  angle  of  60° 
to  the  horizon,  and  appearing  about  to  topple 
over  upon  the  surrounding  plain.  Some  of  the 
mountain  passes  are  extremely  picturesque. 
The  Vdring-foss  and  Rinkan-foss  are  cataracts, 
each  900  feet  in  perpendicular  descent,  and 
several  of  the  rivers  have  falls  of  less  height. 
Off  the  coast  lies  the  Maelstrdm,  whose  terrors 
have  been  so  much  exaggerated.  (See  Makl- 
BTBdM.)  The  geological  formation  is  chiefly 
primitive  and  transition  rocks.  The  most  abun- 
dant is  gneiss,  alternating  occasionally  with 
granite,  and  abundantly  intermixed  with  mica 
slate.  Limestone,  quartz,  and  hornblende  are 
also  found.  In  the  S.  districts  there  are  many 
traces  of  volcanic  action.  The  mountains  are 
rich  in  iron,  copper,  silver,  nickel,  and  cobalt. 
The  soil  is  in  general  of  poor  quality.  Only  -rV 
of  the  surface  is  thought  to  be  arable,  and  not 
more  than  jiw  is  actually  under  cultivation. 
The  land  is  of  a  light  sandy  texture,  which  un- 
der the  best  cultivation  could  not  yield  heavy 
There  are  however  vast  pasture  lands 
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of  very  good  quality. — The  climate  is  healthy, 
and  less  severe  than  might  be  expected  from 
the  high  latitude  and  elevation  of  surface,  being 
considerably  tempered  by  the  sea  and  warm 
8.  W.  winds.  Many  of  the  western  and  north- 
ern gulfs  and  fiords  are  rarely  or  never  frozen, 
while  those  on  the  S.  are  filled  with  ice.  The 
mean  temperature  at  Christiania  is  43.1°  F. ;  at 
Ullensvrang,  on  the  gulf  of  Hardanger,  44.9° ; 
at  Drontheim,  89.50° ;  at  the  Salten  fiord,  43.1° ; 
and  at  the  North  cape,  29.9°.  The  temperature 
is  on  the  whole  milder  than  that  of  any  other 
region  equally  distant  from  the  equator.  Vege- 
tation flourishes  as  far  N".  as  lat.  70°,  though  in 
Siberia  it  ceases  at  about  60°.  The  weather  is 
remarkably  steady  for  the  latitude.  About  *V 
of  the  surface  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow ; 
in  other  districts  snow  lies  about  4  months  in 
the  year,  beginning  toward  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber. In  January  and  February  the  mercury 
ranges  from  14°  F.  above  to  15°  below  zero, 
and  sometimes  sinks  to  31°  below.  In  summer 
it  rises  occasionally  to  108°,  and  the  crops  ripen 
8  months  after  sowing.  The  principal  crop  is 
barley,  which  is  cultivated  as  far  N.  as  lat.  70°. 
Bye,  oats,  wheat  (in  favorable  seasons  and 
southern  districts),  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  a  little 
tobacco,  and  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  other 
fruits  are  also  raised.  There  are  large  forests 
of  valuable  timber.  The  wolf  and  bear  are  the 
principal  wild  animals.  Deer  are  now  scarce. 
The  lynx  and  wolverene  are  occasionally  met 
with,  and  there  are  hares,  wild  fowl,  and 
game  in  abundance.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
domestic  animals  is  the  reindeer,  which  con- 
stitutes the  main  dependence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  N.  provinces.  Cattle  are  reared 
in  great  numbers,  but  the  breed  is  inferior; 
and  the  horses,  though  strong  and  sure-footed, 
are  of  small  size.  Ponies  of  a  good  breed  are 
raised  and  exported.  Sheep  and  goats  are  nu- 
merous. The  rivers  and  lakes  are  abundantly 
stocked  with  many  varieties  of  excellent  fish, 
among  which  are  trout  and  salmon,  while  the 
neighboring  seas  afford  valuable  fisheries  of 
cod  and  herring. — The  inhabitants  of  Norway 
are  an  ingenious,  frugal,  industrious,  and  hon- 
est race,  surpassing  in  enterprise  both  Swedes 
and  Danes.  They  are  cold  and  reserved  in 
manner,  but  kind  and  hospitable,  simple  in 
their  habits,  firm  in  purpose,  and  patriotic. 
They  are  among  the  best  sailors  in  the  world, 
large  numbers  of  the  population  being  engaged 
from  early  life  in  the  coast  fisheries,  which  are 
an  excellent  school  for  seamen,  the  navigation 
among  the  islands,  shoals,  and  narrow  chan- 
nels being  intricate  and  dangerous.  The  N. 
provinces  are  peopled  chiefly  by  Laplanders, 
who  live  almost  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  whose  chief  occupation  is 
tending  their  reindeer  herds.  The  industry  of 
the  more  southerly  provinces  is  devoted  more 
to  stock  raising  than  tillage.  Most  of  the  land 
is  the  property  of  the  cultivators.  The  large 
landholders  are  called  proprietors ;  the  smaller 
landholders,  who  exclusively  farm  their  own 


estates,  are  called  bonders,  and  are  among  the 
most  useful  and  active  of  the  populatioiL  Ik 
system  of  agriculture  is  extremely  rode,  and 
the  prejudice  of  the  farmers  against  innontia 
precludes  the  hope  of  any  speedy  hnprovemeeL 
Under-drainage  is  never  practised.  The  wm 
of  grain  of  all  kinds  produced  annually,  eiefc 
sive  of  that  retained  for  seed,  is  about  §M- 
000  bushels,  which  is  not  sufficient  for  dona- 
tio consumption ;  and  about  half  as  much  mart 
consisting  almost  wholly  of  rye  and  barley  sai 
valued  at  $8,500,000,  is  annually  imported  km 
Denmark  and  Russia.    The  precarionsnea  rf 
the  crops  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  con 
magazines  where  farmers  may  deposit  thar 
surplus  produce,  receiving  interest  for  it  tt  the 
rate  of  12}  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  tine 
of  scarcity  may  borrow  grain  at  the  interest  of 
25  per  cent,  per  annum.    The  pine  and  fir  for- 
ests, which  occur  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  tfe 
great  rivers,  give  employment  to  great  num- 
bers of  timber  merchants ;  and  their  prodod 
beside  being  converted  into  planks  and  beam 
is  invaluable  for  fuel  in  working  the  mines,  m 
coal  being  found  in  the  kingdom.    The  none 
are  not  worked  to  their  full  profitable  o- 
pacity,  partly  on  account  of  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  fuel,   and  partly  of  government 
restrictions.      The  yield  of  silver  from  the 
Jtongsberg  mines,  which  has  been  as  great  * 
$212,000  a  year,  is  now  not  more  than  $104- 
000,  the  state,  to  which  they  belong,  limiting  the 
production  for  fear  of  exhausting  them.  Be 
total  produce  of  copper  is  from  400  to  500  tons 
The  ROraas  copper  mines  have  been  worked 
for  more  than  200  years.    The  iron  mines  are 
very  imperfectly  worked,  and  do  not  yield  more 
than  80,000  tons  per  annum,  but  the  metal  is 
of  very  superior  quality.    The  value  of  the  fch- 
eries  is  about  $5,000,000  annually.   Those  uf 
cod  and  wy,  or  Norway  haddock,  which  are 
prosecuted    chiefly  in  February  and  March 
along  the  K  W.  coasts,  employ  about  3,500 
boats  of  8  tons  and  under ;  and  that  of  her- 
rings, the  chief  seat  of  which  is  between  Ber- 
gen and  Stnvanger,  yields  1,000,000  barrels 
annually.    Lobsters  are  taken  for  the  londi* 
market,  two  lines  of  packets  being  constantly 
employed  during  the  season  in  their  transpor- 
tation.   Mackerel  are  salted  for  winter  con- 
sumption.   An  aggregate  of  21,000  personsart 
employed  exclusively  in  fisheries.    The  manu- 
facturing industry  is  of  very  trifling  imp°r* 
tance,  and  consists  chiefly  in  the  production  or 
cotton,  woollens,  linens,  and  silks  for  domestic 
use.    There  are  not  more  than  6  or  8  cotton 
factories  and  7  paper  mills  in  the  whole  b»f 
dom.    The  peasants  supply  nearly  all  their 
wants  by  their  own  labor.    There  are  son* 
distilleries,  tobacco  factories,  and  ktf**J 
works,  beside  various  establishments  connect 
ed  with  the  mines.— The  foreign  coinmerc* (« 
Norway  consists  chiefly  in  the  fl^^^S 
and  timber  for  provisions  and  maniuVtorw 
goods.    The  fish  trade  centres  V™flf7J 
Bergen,  and  comprises  dried  and  salted  cw, 
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ood  liver  oil,  cod  roes  (sent  to  France  and  Spain 
to  be  used  as  bait  for  sardines),  and  herrings. 
About  600,000  barrels  of  the  last  are  annually 
sent  to  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  ports; 
the  codfish  is  taken  principally  by  Russia, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  ana  the  oil  by  Ger- 
many and  Holland.  About  500,000  loads  of 
timber  are  annually  shipped  to  Franoe,  England, 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  Granite  has 
recently  been  exported  to  Hamburg.  The  im- 
ports consist  of  wines  and  colonial  produce, 
salt  from  Spain,  and  manufactured  goods  from 
Germany,  Franoe,  Belgium,  and  England.  The 
following  table  shows  the  commerce  with  for- 
eign countries  in  1865 ; 


Coantrfe*. 


Denmark 

Great  Britain 

Hanse  Towns 

Sweden , 

South  America , 

Prussia 

Netherlands , 

Franoe , 

Russia 

United  States 

West  Indies 

Italy 

Belgium 

Spain 

Portugal 

Turkey 

East  Indies 

Austria 

Hanover  and  Oldenburg. 
Mecklenburg 


Total $17,900,400    $29,102,600 


Import*. 


$6,862,600 

4,414,200 

2,492,000 

2,165,200 

051,600 

020,200 

498,800 

820,400 

241,400 

172,800 

142,800 

140,200 

186,400 

90,400 

80,200 

68,600 

08,000 

19,800 

0,800 


Export*. 


$4,778,200 

6,600,200 

704,600 

8,661,200 

98,400 

1,602,600 

0,776,600 

8,111,400 

79,800 

49,400 

42,000 

01,000 

240,400 

1,166,400 

29,400 

204,800 

22400 
610,000 
128,800 


In  1854  the  imports  amounted  to  $14,288,400, 
and  the  exports  to  $28,807,000.  The  merchant 
marine  in  1856  consisted  of  5,215  vessels,  with 
an  aggregate  burden  of  414,554  tons  and  an 
equipment  of  28,560  men.  Li  1857,  10,028  ves- 
sels of  985,988  tons  entered  at  the  Norwegian 
ports,  and  11,017  vessels  of  946,289  tons  clear- 
ed from  the  same.  The  foreign  commerce  is 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  Hamburg  merchants,  and 
labors  under  many  restrictions  and  considerable 
import  duties.  The  trade  with  Great  Britain 
is  steadily  increasing,  while  that  with  France 
and  Holland  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  much 
expansion.  Considerable  quantities  of  Amer- 
ican cotton  and  tobacco  find  their  way  into  the 
kingdom,  but  for  the  most  part  indirectly.  The 
internal  trade  suffers  from  the  want  of  good 
roads  and  the  comparative  thinness  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  highways  however  are  being  gradu- 
ally improved,  and  there  is  now  a  railway  from 
Ohristiania  to  Lake  Midsen.  Other  railways 
have  been  projected.  Accounts  are  kept  in 
specie  dollars,  called  species,  equal  to  $1.06; 
marks  or  orts,  $0.21};  and  shillings,  $$  of  a 
cent.  These  coins  are  silver  and  copper,  there 
being  no  gold  currency.  There  is  a  national 
bank  which  issues  notes. — Education  is  upon 
the  whole  well  cared  for.  Every  parish  has  its 
schoolmaster,  paid  partly  by  a  small  contribu- 
tion from  each  pupil,  and  partly  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  tax  on  householders.  It  is  rare  to 
find  any  one  who  cannot  at  least  read  and  write. 
The  towns  have  superior  schools,  and  there  is 


a  university  at  Ohristiania  attended  by  about 
800  students.  The  "  Society  of  Public  Good  " 
maintains  a  number  of  public  libraries  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  there  are 
many  learned  and  scientific  societies.  Great 
pains  is  taken  by  the  clergy  with  the  religious 
education  of  their  parishioners.  The  religion 
of  the  people  is  Lutheranism  almost  without 
exception,  and  until  recently  no  other  was 
tolerated.  All  Christian  creeds,  however,  are 
now  permitted  to  be  publicly  professed ;  and, 
after  long  debates  in  the  storthing,  the  Jews, 
too,  have  been  lately  admitted  into  the  country. 
A  small  body  of  Quakers  has  existed  at  Stavan- 
ger  in  defiance  of  the  laws  ever  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  century.  There  are  a  few 
Roman  Oatholics  in  Ohristiania,  but  Jesuits  and 
members  of  other  religious  orders  are  rigor- 
ously excluded.  The  established  church  is 
governed  by  5  bishops,  the  eldest  of  whom  is 
primate.  The  right  of  presentation  to  sees  and 
livings  belongs  to  the  king,  the  minister  for 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  the  Norwegian  coun- 
cil of  state.  The  clergy  are  generally  well  edu- 
cated, and  their  incomes  average  about  $1,000 
per  annum,  which,  taking  into  account  the 
value  of  money  in  Norway,  may  be  considered 
high.  The  press  is  perfectly  free,  and  almost 
every  important  town  has  at  least  one  newspa- 
per. There  are  two  or  three  scientific  period- 
icals.— The  government  is  a  hereditary  consti- 
tutional monarchy.  The  constitution  was  drawn 
up  and  adopted  in  1814.  The  king  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  appoints  for  Norwegian  affairs  a 
oounoil  of  8  Norwegians,  with  whom  rests  the 
responsibility  of  all  executive  action.  With  their 
consent  he  may  declare  war,  make  peaoe,  and 
conclude  and  abrogate  treaties.  The  king  must 
pass  some  months  of  every  year  in  Norway,  and 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  must  be  crowned 
as  king  of  Norway  at  Drontheim.  He  is  required 
to  profess  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  religion. 
The  legislative  power  is  exercised  by  the 
storthing,  or  assembly  of  deputies,  chosen  by 
popular  vote,  and  meeting  triennially.  Every 
male  Norwegian  25  years  of  age  and  possessing 
$159  worth  of  property  has  the  right  to  vote. 
Representatives  must  be  over  80  years  of  age 
and  have  been  10  years  resident  in  the  kingdom. 
The  storthing  consists  properly  of  only  one 
chamber,  but  its  members  appoint  j  of  their 
number  as  an  upper  house,  called  the  lagthing, 
while  the  rest  are  called  the  odeh  thing.  Both 
houses  choose  their  own  officers.  The  king  can- 
not dissolve  the  storthing  until  it  has  been  3 
months  in  session ;  and,  though  he  may  veto  any 
measure,  his  veto  may  be  overruled  by  the  ac- 
tion of  8  successive  storthings.  The  storthing 
makes  and  repeals  laws;  establishes  imposts, 
taxes,  and  tariffs;  authorizes  loans,  regulates 
the  finances,  votes  appropriations,  naturalizes 
foreigners,  and  examines  documents  relating  to 
all  public  business,  treaties,  salaries,  and  pen- 
sions. There  can  be  no  domiciliary  visits  ex- 
cept in  oriminal  cases,  and  no  ex  post  facto  laws. 
The  army  is  not  to  be  ordered  out  of  the  king- 
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dom  without  the  consent  of  the  storthing,  and 
no  Swedish  or  other  foreign  troops  shall  enter 
Norway  except  to  repel  invasion;  but  a  Swed- 
ish corps  not  exceeding  8,000  men  may  pass  6 
weeks  of  each  year  in  Norway  ofr  the  purpose 
of  exercising  with  the  army  of  the  latter  king- 
dom. Norway  preserves  her  own  official  lan- 
guage, bank,  accounts,  currency,  and  flag.  The 
judiciary  comprises  courts  of  reconciliation  in 
every  parish,  the  arbitrators  being  chosen  by  the 
householders  every  8  years;  law  courts  sitting 
once  a  quarter  in  each  of  the  64  aorenscriveries 
into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided ;  the  stjfts 
amt  in  the  chief  town  of  each  stift,  composed 
of  8  judges  with  assessors ;  and  the  hoieste  ret, 
a  court  of  last  resort,  in  Ohristiania,  which  is 
composed  of  a  president  and  8  assessors.  Capital 
punishment  is  not  inflicted.  The  judges  are  lia- 
ble in  damages  for  their  decisions.  The  budget 
voted  by  the  storthing  for  the  3  years  ending 
June  30,  1860,  shows  a  revenue  of  13,888,500 
specie  dollars,  and  an  expenditure  of  the  same 
amount,  or  4,629,500  specie  dollars  per  annnm. 
The  principal  items  of  the  annual  revenue  were : 
customs,  2,550,000  specie  dollars ;  excise  on 
domestic  brandy,  750,000;  post  office,  351,800; 
stamps,  75,000;  imposts,  192,200;  mines,  50,- 
000.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were: 
civil  list,  181,000 ;  storthing,  41,292 ;  foreign 
relations,  98,108;  army,  1,000,000;  navy,  495,- 
000;  justice,  853,393 ;  finances,  767,090;  debt, 
246,509 ;  ministry  of  the  interior  and  adminis- 
tration, 1,197,836.  The  public  debt  at  the  end 
of  1854  amounted  to  4,384,800  specie  dollars. 
The  army  consists  of  14,824  men,  viz. :  infan- 
try 11,924,  cavalry  1,070,  artillery  1,880.  There 
is  also  a  landwehr  or  militia  of  9,160  men.  The 
navy  in  1858  consisted  of  142  vessels,  mount- 
ing in  all  about  450  guns.  Of  these,  8  were 
frigates,  5  corvettes,  and  125  gun  boats. — The 
history  of  Norway  prior  to  the  7th  century 
rests  upon  tradition.  The  descendants  of  Odin 
ore  represented  to  have  been  the  first  kings,  the 
earliest  whose  name  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
being  Seeming.  Nor,  the  scion  of  an  ancient 
Finnish  family,  established  himself  upon  the 
site  of  modern  Drontheim  early  in  the  4th 
century,  and  subjugated  the  neighboring  terri- 
tory. Authentic  history  begins  with  Harald 
Harfager  or  the  Fair-Haired,  who  subdued  the 
petty  kings  or  jarls  of  Norway,  and  united  the 
tribes  as  a  nation  (A.  D.  868-988).  In  his  con- 
quest he  is  said  to  have  been  animated  by  the 
love  of  Gyda,  daughter  of  the  jarl  of  Harda- 
land,  who  vowed  not  to  wed  him  until  he  had 
subjugated  the  whole  country.  His  victories 
induced  many  of  the  defeated  princes  to  emi- 
grate, and  hence  began  the  famous  maritime 
and  piratical  adventures  of  the  Northmen. 
(See  Northmen.)  His  son  Haco  the  Good,  who 
had  been  educated  in  England  at  the  court  of 
Athelstan,  introduced  Christianity ;  but  the  old 
religion  was  not  completely  eradicated  until  8 
centuries  later.  Olaf  or  Olaus  I.,  who  came  to 
the  throne  in  995  after  a  successful  revolt, 
brought  the  sword  to  the  aid  of  the  gospel,  de- 


stroyed the  pagan  temples,  and  laid  the  founds- 
tions  of  Drontheim.    He  was  killed  in  btttk 
with  the  Danes,  and  for  15  years  following  lor- 
way  was  a  prey  to  Swedish  and  Danish  maraud- 
ers.   In  1015  Olaf  H.  (St.  Olaf)  determine  u 
complete  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  per- 
secuted the  pagans,  though  with  less  cno 
than  Olaf  I.    In  1028  Canute  the  Great  of  D* 
mark  and  England  landed  in  Norway,  dm* 
Olaf  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  elected  % 
Olaf  subsequently  returned  with  an  army,  ©i 
was  defeated  and  slain  at  Stikklestad  iu'lGfc 
His  body,  according  to  the  legend,  having  bee 
found  incorrupt  several  years  afterward,  it 
removed  to  Drontheim,  and  the  people  vote 
pilgrimages  to  his  tomb  until  the  refornutk* 
Canute  deputed  his  son  Bweyn  to  govern  Nor- 
way, but  after  the  death  of  his  father  Swejt 
was  driven  out  by  Magnus  I.,  the  son  of  S: 
Olaf.    Harald  HI.,  surnamed  Hardrada  fae 
his  severe  discipline  (1047-1066),  invaded  In- 
land, and,  after  capturing  York,  was  skis  3 
battle  by  the  English  king  Harold  H  at  Ste- 
ford  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  Sept.  26, 1066.  fc 
grandson  Magnus  in.  Q087-1103)  conqucra! 
the  isle  of  Man,  the  Shetland*,  Orkney  ad 
Hebrides,  and  invaded  Ireland,  where  hews 
killed  in  battle.    His  son  Signrdl,  thegrar 
hero  of  Scandinavian  6ong,  is  famous  for  wi- 
ous  exploits  against  the  Moors  in  Portugal  and 
at  sea,  and  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  offered  his  arms  to  Baldwin,  and  with  hie 
reduced  and  plundered  Sidon.    His  death  (lift1 
was  followed  by  84  years  of  civil  war,  inter- 
rupted only  temporarily  by  the  efforts  of  tk 
English  cardinal  Nicholas  Breakspear,  after- 
ward Pope  Adrian  IV.,  who  came  to  estelH4 
an  archbishopric  at  Drontheim,  and  instimtw 
many  excellent  reforms.    Order  was  restored  br 
Sverrer  in  1184.    His  illegitimate  son  Haco  IV. 
was  succeeded  by  Guttorm  and  Haco  V.  (calw 
by  some  of  the  chroniclers  Haco  IV.)*  *b° 
subjugated  Iceland  (1261),  and  died  in  the  Ork- 
neys after  losing  a  battle  at  the  month  of  y* 
Clyde  (1263).    The  national  prosperity  of  Nor- 
way declined  from  this  epoch.    Van  fit* 
Denmark  exhausted  the  people.    AnonowT 
of  trade  in  the  hands  of  merchants  of  the  Hffl- 
seatic  league  checked  the  national  tt^0^} 
and  a  plague,  called  the  black  death,  wwen 
broke  out  in  1348,  ravaged  the  kingdom  to  a 
unparalleled  extent,  destroying  #  of  the  jw* 
lation.    It  raged  for  more  than  2  years.  1» 
oountry  fell  into  a  decay  which  was  not  over- 
come for  centuries.    Magnus  Lagabcter  («r 
reformer)  reigned  from  1268  to  1880,  andftf 
succeeded  by  his  son  Eric  II.    After  the  deatn 
of  Haco  VII.  in  1819  two  Swedish  ^#  oMauj 
ed  the  throne  successively,  Magnus  VUJ. « 
Norway  and  n.  of  Sweden,  and  Haco  Y^* 
Norway,  reckoned  by  some  as  the  6th  of » 
name.    The  kingdom  lost  its  nationah^* 
province  first  of  Sweden,  and  afterward lotix* 
mark,  the  country  was  robbed  even  ofits  p«p 
er  language,  which  became  thenceforth  » «£ 
rupt  mixture  of  those  of  its  neighbors,  tw 
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Vm.  married  the  daughter  of  Waldemar  of 
Denmark,  and  died  in  1880.  The  crown  de- 
scended to  his  infant  son,  Olaf  III.  of  Den- 
mark, from  which  period  down  to  the  year 
1814  the  two  countries  were  united.  Mar- 
garet of  Denmark,  the  "Semiramis  of  the 
North,"  succeeded  her  son  Olaf  III.,  and, 
having  reduced  Sweden,  framed  the  u  Union 
of  Calmar"  (1897),  the  object  of  which  was 
to  unite  the  three  crowns  npon  one  head. 
With  this  view  it  was  stipulated  that  the  sub- 
jects of  each  country  should  have  equal  rights 
under  the  common  sovereign,  and  should  be 
governed  by  their  own  laws.  From  this  pe- 
riod, and  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  the  Norwe- 
gians lost  all  their  independence.  The  nobles, 
wholly  supplanted  by  Danish  immigrants,  were 
amalgamated  with  the  peasants,  impoverished, 
exiled,  or  massacred.  The  union  of  Calmar 
was  severed  by  Gustavus  Yasa  of  Sweden  in 
1528;  and  during  nearly  two  subsequent  cen- 
turies Norway  was  scarcely  more  than  a  prov- 
ince of  Denmark.  In  the  reign  of  Christian  I. 
the  Shetland  and  Orkney  islands  were  trans- 
ferred to  Scotland  as  part  of  the  dowry  (in 
mortgage  of  money)  of  Christian's  daughter 
on  her  marriage  with  James  III.  of  Scotland. 
They  were  never  redeemed.  Christian  died  in 
1481.  The  reformation  reached  Norway  first 
in  1536.  Christian  IV.  (1588-1648)  was  more 
popular  in  Norway  than  any  other  Danish 
king.  He  visited  Norway  more  than  50  times; 
founded  Christiania  (1624)  and  Christiansand 
(1643);  and  instituted  a  code  of  laws,  many  of 
which  are  still  in  force.  After  this  reign  Nor- 
way was  treated  as  a  conquered  province  rather 
than  as  a  joint  kingdom ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century  that  a 
brighter  day  began  to  dawn.  Frederic  VI. 
founded  the  university  of  Christiania  (181 1),  and 
was  endeared  to  the  Norwegians  by  much  care 
of  their  concerns.  Meanwhile  the  Swedish  gov- 
ernment had  entered  into  the  coalition  against 
Napoleon  (April  8,'  1812) ;  and  by  convention 
with  Russia  the  possession  of  Norway  was 
guaranteed  to  Sweden.  England  also  entered 
into  this  guaranty,  and  the  newly  elected  crown 
prince  of  Sweden,  Bernadotte,  according  to  en- 
gagements, took  command  of  the  allied  forces 
in  Germany.  After  the  battle  of  Leipsic  (Oct 
16-19, 1813),  the  crown  prince  led  the  Swedish 
contingent  into  Holstein,  with  a  view  to  compel 
the  Danish  government  to  cede  Norway.  A 
singular  system  of  spoliation  prevailed.  Na- 
poleon had  signed  away  to  Russia  the  Swedish 
province  of  Finland,  which  did  not  belong  to 
him.  Russia  now  indemnified  Sweden  by  a 
present  of  Norway,  to  which  she  had  no  title ; 
and  England  offered  to  Denmark  an  equivalent 
in  lower  Saxony,  which  was  in  the  possession 
of  France.  After  the  fall  of  Lubeck  and  some 
Woody  actions  in  Holstein,  the  Danes  were 
forced  to  the  peace  of  Kiel  (Jan.  14,  1814); 
fad  Norway  was  acknowledged  as  a  domin- 
ion of  Charles  Xm.  of  Sweden.  The  people 
of  Norway  heard  of  this  treaty  with  great  in- 


dignation. The  Danish  crown  prince,  Chris- 
tian, perceiving  the  popular  demonstration, 
hastened  to  Norway,  convoked  a  national  diet, 
and  met  them  at  Eidswold,  near  Christiania. 
They  offered  him  the  crown  of  Norway  in  in- 
dependent sovereignty,  which  he  accepted,  and 
with  it  a  constitution  hastily  drawn  up  on  the 
spot.  This  was  in  May,  1814.  In  July  the 
Swedish  crown  prince,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
invaded  Norway  by  way  of  Frederikshald.  A 
British  fleet  appeared  off  the  coast,  and  block- 
aded the  ports.  Resistance  was  obviously  a 
waste  of  life  and  property,  and  after  a  few  un- 
important actions  the  country  submitted.  The 
Danish  prince  abdicated  his  new  throne ;  and 
on  Aug.  14  an  armistice  and  a  convention 
were  signed  at  Moss,  uniting  Norway  and  Swe- 
den. The  Norwegians  obtained  far  better 
terms  than  had  been  designed  by  the  allies 
originally.  The  constitution,  previously  ac- 
cepted by  Christian,  was  now  accepted  by 
Charles  XIII.  A  few  disturbances  in  the 
northern  districts  were  speedily  quelled;  and 
at  Christiania  the  storthing  formally  ratified 
the  union  (Oct.  20,  1614).  The  constitution 
of  Eidswold,  with  few  alterations,  was  accepted 
by  the  king,  Nov.  4, 1814.  On  the  death  of 
Charles  XIII.,  Bernadotte  ascended  the  throne 
(1818)  as  Charles  XIV.  John.  He  made  many 
unavailing  attempts  to  reduce  the  country  to 
closer  submission  to  royal  authority;  and  in 
his  great  desire  to  effect  alterations  of  the  con- 
stitution, he  tried  every  means  in  vain  to  win 
over  a  majority  of  the  Norwegian  storthing. 
He  endeavored  twice  to  obtain,  in  place  of  the 
suspending  veto,  an  absolute  one.  On  other 
occasions  also  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
legislative  will.  In  1815  the  storthing' passed 
a  resolution  to  abolish  titles  of  nobility,  a  meas- 
ure which  the  king  refused  to  approve.  The 
next  two  storthings  passed  the  same  resolution, 
notwithstanding  an  appeal  of  the  king  in  per- 
son, and  a  strong  military  demonstration  on  the 
Swedish  frontier;  and  the  royal  veto  was  thus 
rendered  constitutionally  null.  Some  years 
later  the  storthing  resolved  that  the  people  of 
Norway  should  be  styled  citizens  of  that  king- 
dom. Barely  indeed  has  a  political  assembly 
shown  more  jealousy  of  executive  privileges. 
The  late  King  Oscar,  who  succeeded  his  father 
March  8,  1844,  was  more  conciliatory  in  his 
policy,  and  soon  obtained  a  greater  degree  of 
confidence.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  gave 
the  Norwegians  a  separate  national  flag,  which 
his  father  had  refused.  In  1847  he  established 
a  Norwegian  order  of  merit,  that  of  St.  Olaf. 
The  general  feeling  of  anxiety  concerning  Bus- 
sian  encroachments  brought  about  an  alliance, 
in  Nov.  1865,  between  Norway  and  Sweden, 
England,  and  France.  By  this  treaty  the  two 
Scandinavian  powers,  in  exchange  for  a  promise 
never  to  cede  or  sell  territory  to  Bussia  or  to 
any  power  without  the  consent  of  England  and 
France,  received  a  guaranty  of  future  territorial 
integrity  under  protection  of  the  last  named 
powers.    In  1857  Xing  Oscar,  in  consequence 
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of  bad  health,  transmitted  the  government  to 
his  son  Charles  Louis  Eugene  as  regent,  who 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  Jul/  8,  1859,  as- 
cended the  throne  with  the  title  of  Charles  XV. 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  parliament  or 
storthing  by  the  new  king  (Oct.  6),  the  old  an- 
tagonism between  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
Norwegians  and  the  aristocratic  character  of 
the  Swedes  manifested  itself  in  the  rejection 
of  the  request  of  the  king  to  reduce  the  time 
of  his  annual  residence  from  9  months,  at  which 
it  is  fixed  by  the  constitution,  to  6  months, 
and  in  withdrawing  from  him  (Dec.  12,  1859) 
the  right  of  appointing  a  governor  of  Norway, 
that  office  to  be  filled  in  future  by  a  minister 
of  state.  A  motion,  however,  to  make  the 
meetings  of  the  storthing  annual  instead  of  tri- 
ennial, was  rejected  by  that  body  (Feb.  23, 
1860) ;  but  the  excessive  spirit  of  independence 
shown  in  other  respects,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  governor,  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  discussion  in  Sweden,  and  tends 
to  complicate  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  The  king  was  crowned  at  the  an- 
cient cathedral  of  Drontheim  in  Aug.  1860. 

NORWAY,  Language  and  Literature  op. 
The  Norrcma  Tunga,  now  known  as  the  Ice- 
landic, both  because  it  is  still  spoken  in  its 
purity  in  Iceland,  and  because  nearly  all  its  ex- 
tant literature  is  the  work  of  Icelanders,  was 
the  common  language,  with  only  trifling  varia- 
tions of  dialect,  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den down  to  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 
Norway,  in  consequence  of  her  remote  situation, 
retained  the  old  tongue  longer  than  either  of 
her  sister  kingdoms.  The  few  medieval  Nor- 
wegian documents,  consisting  chiefly  of  letters 
and  codes  of  laws,  do  not  exhibit  any  impor- 
tant grammatical  changes  until  about  the  time 
of  the  annexation  of  Norway  to  Denmark  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  14th  century.  But  from 
this  period  the  influence  of  the  governing 
nation  was  so  great  that  a  rapid  transforma- 
tion took  place,  and  soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century  the  written  language 
and  the  speech  of  the  higher  classes  became 
identical  with  those  of  Denmark.  Outside  of 
the  large  towns  and  among  the  peasants,  how- 
ever, the  Danish  has  never  been  the  spoken 
tongue,  but  the  old  Norr»na  has  been  corrupt- 
ed into  a  number  of  dialects,  diverging  more 
or  less  in  their  structure  from  their  ancient 
original.  From  these  dialects  some  patriotic 
Norwegian  philologists,  since  the  separation 
from  Denmark,  have  attempted  to  construct 
a  national  tongue;  but  beyond  the  compila- 
tion of  a  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  a  small  newspaper  and  a  few  pam- 
phlets, their  efforts  have  met  with  but  little 
success,  owing  in  part  to  the  great  differences 
in  the  dialects  themselves.  The  Danish  is  still 
the  language  of  society,  of  the  pulpit,  and  the 
press,  and  continues  to  be  taught  in  the  schools. 
The  Norwegian  dialects,  according  to  Aasen, 
may  be  classified  in  three  divisions,  correspond- 
ing to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  country : 


the   JPordenJjMsk   group,    comprising  those 
spoken  in  the  province  of  Drontheim  and  the 
extreme  northern  provinces;  the  YetUnfrM 
group,  or  those  spoken  west  of  the  moontsiaj 
in  Bergen  and  the  western  portion  of  Ch» 
ti&nsand;  sjidtheSdndmffeldshgron^Mi^i 
those  spoken  in  southern  Norway,  or  to  is 
east  of  the  mountains.  Of  these  three  diviska 
the  second  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  ]«■ 
landic,  the  isolated   localities  and  little  fre- 
quented valleys  along  the  western  fiords  br- 
ing been  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  & 
ancient  speech ;  while  the  last  named,  ljiig 
nearer  to  Ohristiania,  has  been  the  most  lastly 
influenced  by  the  Danish.    All  of  them  po&s 
some  peculiarities  in  common,  which  dista- 
guish  them  from  the  written  speech.  Ik 
old  diphthongs,  a«,  ii,  dy,  are  retained;  tat 
hard  consonants  i,  t,  and  p  are  placed  after* 
well  as  before  vowels ;  a  distinction  is  in*!* 
between  the  terminations  in  a  (cur)  and  thceem 
e  (er) ;  although  the  genitive  form  of  thenoas 
is  generally  lost,  the  old  dative  is  often  retail; 
the  distinction  between  the  masculine  and  fem- 
inine genders  of  substantives,  nearly  or  quia 
lost  in  Danish  and  Swedish,  is  still  marked;  id 
the  definite  article  (Icelandic  hinn,  hin,ki\ 
requires  the  substantive  which  follows  it  a 
take  the  definite  termination  also,  as  isstiGtl* 
case  in  Swedish  but  not  in  Danish.— Norwr, 
although  she  has  given  to  Denmark  such  writes 
as  Holberg  and  Storm,  and  to  Germany  swi 
scholars  as  Steffens  and  Lassen,  cannot  be  s$ 
to  have  had  a  distinct  literature  until  after  hs 
political  union  with  Sweden.    Before  that  to 
the  writings  of  her  poets,  historians,  and  Mo- 
ralists properly  form  a  part  of  Danish  literatat 
The  foundation  of  the  university  of  Ohristo 
in  1811,  and  the  complete  establishment  rf 
political  independence  in  1814,  gave  an  ener- 
getic impulse  to  the  national  spirit,  and  wito 
these  two  events  the  records  of  Norwegian  fit- 
erature  begin.     The  organization  of  an  inde- 
pendent government  in  a  land  which  for  more 
than  4  centuries  had  occupied  the  position  of  a 
province,  naturally  enough  turned  the  now 
of  men  first  of  all  to  the  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  and  jurisprudence. 
The  literature  of  Norway  for  10  or  20  y*j 
after  the  union  consisted  chiefly  of  poii&® 
essays,  legal  tracts,  treatises  on  agriculture  m 
manufactures,  and  text  books  for  popular  in- 
struction.   Among  the  noted .publicists  and  Wj- 
nomical  writers  are  0.  M.  Falsen  (1782-W 
and  Sverdrup  (born  1773},  both  of  wbfln j*£ 
prominent  members  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  Eidswold;  Reader,  Mariboe,  rw- 
sen,  Platou,  Daa,  and  Blom ;  and  F.  %***£ 
lately  given  to  the  public  a  large  *or5  <f"f 
history  of  political  science.  Keyser  •»**£ 
have  critically  and  philologioilly  ^jSJJ-. 
ancient   Norwegian  codes  of  law;  j**^. 
gaard  has  written  commentaries  Bff°/6eLl, 
ent  jurisprudence;  Aubert  and  Bfidcr  fl 
treated  of  the  principle  of  jury  trial;  •»*Jr 
juridical  writers  of  eminence  are  P.  u  !**■* 
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3midt,  Ball,  and  Brandt.    Beside  the  numerous 
and  careful  Statistisks  TabelUr  annually  issued 
by  the  government,  J.  E.  Kraft  (born  1784)  pub- 
lished, a  topographical  and  statistical  descrip- 
tion of  the  kingdom  (6  vols.,  1820-'36) ;  Tvethe 
issued  bis  Nbrges  Statutik  in  1848 ;  and  in  the 
department  of  social  statistics  the  treatises  of 
Eilert  Sundt  are  well  known.    In  physics  sev- 
eral   Norwegians  have  achieved  a  European 
reputation.     The  discoveries  of  Christopher 
Hansteen  (born  1784),  which  were  made  known 
in  1819,  mark  the  commencement  of  a  new 
period  in  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  terres- 
trial magnetism.    In  the  Gaea  Nbrvegica  of  B. 
M.  Keilhau  (1797-1858),  in  which  the  author 
published  his  geognostic  map  of  Norway,  and 
in  the  account  of  his  journey  to  Finmark  and 
Spitsbergen,  large  additions  were  made  to  geo- 
logical science.    Theodor  Rjerulf,  a  writer  of 
equal  ability,  has  succeeded  Keilhau  in  the  pro- 
fessorship of  geology  at  the  national  university. 
The  explorations  of  Jens  Esmark  (born  1768) 
among  the  Norwegian  mountains  resulted,  ac- 
cording to  Forbes,  in  some  novel  and  well  found- 
ed theories  on  the  formation  and  struoture  of 
glaciers ;  and  J.  0.  Hdrbye  has  treated  (1857) 
with  great  clearness  the  subject  of  the  erosion 
of  mountains.    The  leading  botanists  have  been 
Christen  Smith  (1785-1816),  whose  travels  in 
the  Congo  region  of  Africa  were  first  published 
by  the  British  government ;  Sommerfeldt,  who, 
beside  a  treatise  on  the  cryptogamous  plants  of 
Norway,  gave  to  the  world  in  1826  a  large  sup- 
plement to  Wahlenberg's  "Laplandic  Flora;" 
and  Blytt,  the  first  part  of  whose  Norsk  Flora 
appeared  in  1847.  In  zoology  the  splendid  work 
of  Michael  Sars,  a  Norwegian  Fauna  lateralis, 
now  in  process  of  publication,  is  widely  known. 
Halvor  Rasch  has  also  written  several  small 
but  noteworthy  treatises  on  the  same  subject 
The   mathematical  writings   of  N.  H.  Abel 
(1802-1829),  whose  early  death  was  a  severe 
loss   to   science,  have    been   translated   into 
French;  other  authors  of  distinction  in  the 
same  branch  are  B.  Holmboe  and  0.  J.  Broch. 
In  1848  Danielsson  and  Boeck  published,  in 
Danish  at  Christiania  and  in  French  at  Paris, 
the  important  results  of  their  investigations 
into  that  singular  disease,  spedalskhed  or  ele- 
phantiasis, which  is  prevalent  in  Norway  and 
Iceland;  and  during  the  present  year  (1860) 
their  work  has  been  followed  by  another  essay 
of  great  value  by  Bidenkap.    Boeck  was  the 
first  to  advocate  inoculation  in  syphilitic  dis- 
eases ;  F.  Hoist  (born  1791),  a  physician  and 
statistician,  greatly  contributed  by  his  treatises 
on  the  subject  to  the  improvement  of  the  Nor- 
wegian hospitals  and  prisons ;  and  Skjelderup 
published  one  or  two  volumes  of  interest  to  the 
medical  student    The  schism  produced  by  the 
labors  and  writings  of  Hauge  (1771-1824),  and 
the  freedom  of  religious  worship  secured  by  the 
Norwegian  constitution,  have  tended  to  produce 
many  theological  writers  of  ability.    Among 
the  most  noted  are  W.  A.  Wezel,  whose  writ- 
ings are  chiefly  ezegetical ;  S.  J.  Stenereen  (died 


1885),  whose  numerous  works  are  principally  of 
a  popular  character ;  and  E.  P.  Oaspari,  born  at 
Dessau  in  1814,  but  for  many  years  attached  to 
the  university  of  Christiania,  whose  commen- 
tary on  Isaiah  and  whose  learned  monograph 
Ueber  Micha  have  been  widely  circulated  both 
in  Norway  and  Germany.  Metaphysics  have 
been  little  cultivated,  and  the  only  authors  of 
note  are  M.  J.  Monrad  and  C.  Heiberg.  The  his- 
tory, philology,  and  antiquities  of  Norway  have 
been  studied  with  unflagging  zeal.  Jacob  Aall 
(1773-1824)  translated  the  voluminous  chron- 
icles of  Snorro  Sturleson,  beside  leaving  to  pos- 
terity an  interesting  record  of  his  own  times 
in  his  Erindringer  or  memoirs ;  A.  Faye  pub- 
lished a  history  of  Norway  in  1844 ;  Rudolph 
Keyser  followed  up  his  acoount  of  the  religion 
of  the  ancient  Northmen  (translated  by  Pen- 
nock,  New  York,  1854)  with  a  more  extensive 
work  on  the  history  of  the  Norwegian  church 
during  the  Catholic  period ;  0.  A.  Lange  and 
C.  R.  Unger  are  editing  a  Diplomatarium  2for- 
vegicum;  and  the  ancient  remains  scattered 
throughout  the  country  have  been  illustrated 
by  Nicolaysen  and  others.  But  by  far  the 
most  important  national  historical  work  is 
Det  noriks  Folks  Hutorie,  by  Peter  Andreas 
Munch  (born  1810),  of  which  the  4  stout  vol- 
umes already  issued  come  down  to  the  close  of 
the  14th  century.  In  1847,  by  the  publication  of 
Munch's  edition  of  the  elder  Edda,  and  a  gram* 
mar  and  chrestomathy  of  the  old  language,  was 
founded  the  Norwegian  school  of  phUology, 
whose  national  zeal  has  led  to  many  warm  dis- 
putes among  the  Scandinavian  philologists.  Its 
members,  from  the  outset,  boldly  asserted  that 
the  pure  Norraana  was  never  spoken  anywhere 
on  the  mainland  but  in  Norway ;  that  the  old 
Swedish  and  old  Danish  were  distinct  tongues, 
and  that  therefore,  the  language  of  the  Eddas  and 
Sagas  should  be  styled  Old  Norwegian  (Old- 
norsk),  and  not  Old  Northern  (Forn-nordisk, 
Old-nordisk),  or  Icelandic,  as  it  is  called  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  They  did  not  confine 
their  claims  to  the  language  alone,  but  extended 
them  to  the  literature.  All  those  mythological, 
historical,  poetical,  and  romantic  writings  which 
were  produced  by  the  pens  of  the  Icelandic 
skalds  and  sagamen  in  the  golden  age  of  the 
insular  republic  were  decided  to  be  not  Ice- 
landic but  old  Norwegian,  on  the  ground  that 
Iceland  was  originally  peopled  by  colonists 
from  Norway.  The  Icelanders,  who  saw  them- 
selves thus  deprived  at  a  blow  of  what  consti- 
tutes their  chief  national  glory,  and  the  Danes 
and  Swedes,  who  were  thus  shut  out  from  all 
share  in  that  ancient  language  which  their 
scholars  have  so  ably  illustrated,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  protest  against  the  assumptions  of  the 
Norwegian  school.  Although  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  Christiania  writers  have  met  with 
but  little  support  outside  of  Norway,  yet  their 
many  able  editorial  and  grammatical  labors  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  all  those  interested  in  the 
study  of  the  Icelandic.  The  works  of  P.  A. 
Munch,  0.  R.  Unger,  and  B.  Keyser,  the  lead- 
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era  in  this  new  philological  movement,  com- 
prise, among  others,  a  treatise  on  the  oldest 
form  of  runic  writing,  a  Gothic  and  an  Old 
Swedish  grammar,  and  editions  of  Fagr-skinna 
(1847),  Alexandurs  Saga  (1848),  Saga  Olaft 
kins  Helga  (1849),  Strengleikur  (1850),  Aslah 
Bolts  Jordbog  (1852),  Stjdrn  (1853),  Saga  Olafi 
Tryggvasonar  (1853),  and  of  the  important  Saga 
Didrilcs  of  Bern.  Ivar  Aasen  has  published 
a  Orammatih  over  det  Norslce  Folkesproget 
(1848)  and  an  Ordbog  (1850).  0.  A.  Holmboe 
(born  1796)  has  bestowed  an  important  con- 
tribution upon  comparative  philology  by  his 
"  Comparative  Lexicon  of  several  of  the  Indo- 
European  Tongues"  (Vienna,  1852\  and  by 
other  works.  The  dialects  of  the  Laplanders 
who  live  under  the  Norwegian  crown  have 
been  laboriously  studied  by  N.  J.  0.  V.  Stook- 
feth  (born  1787),  a  distinguished  missionary,  and 
by  I.  A.  Friis,  whose  Lappish  Sproglaere  was 
issued  in  1852.  In  classical  philology  the  chief 
laborer  is  L.  0.  M.  Aubert.  The  poems  and 
dramas  of  H.  A.  Bjerregaard  (1792-1842)  are 
national  in  spirit,  but  lack  originality  and  bril- 
liancy. Henrik  Arnold  Wergeland  (1808-'45) 
was  for  a  long  time  the  favorite  poet  of  the 
Norwegians,  and  a  complete  collection  of  his 
works  in  9  volumes  has  just  been  published.  J. 
S.  Welhaven  (born  1807)  has  published  a  great 
number  of  lyrics  and  several  historical  dramas, 
principally  founded  on  national  subjects.  An- 
dreas Munch  (born  1811),  a  cousin  of  the 
historian,  by  .his  poetical  and  dramatic  pro- 
ductions has  rendered  himself  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  living  poets.  His  Digte  (1848),  Nye 
JDigte  (1850),  Betsebilleder  (1851),  and  Sorg  og 
Trbst,  are  his  chief  works.  M.  0.  Hansen 
(1794-1842)  produced  a  multitude  of  poems  and 
romances,  beside  several  works  on  other  sub- 
jects. P.  0.  Asbjornsen  and  J.  Moe,  in  their 
FolJseventyr  and  ffuldreeventyr  (2d  ed.  1859), 
have  collected  the  popular  tales  which  have 
been  orally  preserved  by  the  Norwegian  peas- 
ants for  many  generations ;  and  M.  B.  Landstad 
and  Sophus  Bugge  have  each  edited  collections 
of  the  old  popular  ballads.  Among  the  younger 
poets,  the  best  known  are  J.  Moe  (the  author  of 
Gammelt  og  Ny%  or  "  Old  and  New,"  a  collec- 
tion of  poetry  and  novels,  published  recently), 
Kjerulf,  Schiwe,  Bentsen,  Schwach,  and  Si- 
vertson,  and  the  dramatio  writers  0.  P.  Riia, 
H.  Ibsen,  and  R.  Olsen.  Two  novelists  have 
above  all  others  recently  attracted  attention ; 
these  are  Bjornsterne  Bjornsen,  whose  Synndve 
Sblbakben,  a  tale  of  Norwegian  peasant  life, 
has  met  with  great  success;  and  Mrs.  Ca- 
milla Collet,  whose  novel  Amtmandens  Dottre 
(1854-,5)  has  gone  through  several  editions. 
The  leading  scientific  journals  of  Norway  are 
the  Journal  for  Vutenshabeme,  edited  by  Han- 
steen,  Lundh,  and  Maschman  since  1828,  and 
the  medical  Journal  for  Lc&gevidenshdberne. 
There  were  52  daily  and  weekly  journals 
published  in  Norway  at  the  end  of  1859,  of 
which  12  were  issued  at  Ohristiania.  The 
increase  of  the  literature  is  shown  by  the  fact 


that  the  number  of  works  published  for  tfo 
7  years  before  1884  averaged  76  amuuUj, 
in  the  following  7  years  91,  in  the  neit  1 
years  133,  and,  in  the  7  years  preceding  l&i 
146.  Between  1848  and  1854  there  were  !G2J 
works  published,  791  in  Christiania,  100  ii 
Bergen,  and  the  remainder  in  other  towns, 
of  which  870  were  original,  139  translation 
and  14  new  editions.  A  literal  reprint,  for 
the  first  time  exact  and  complete,  of  the  well 
known  Flateyjarboh  (Codex  Flatorien*u),<xx- 
taining  all  sorts  of  historical  and  legendar 
lore,  in  prose  and  verse,  formal  and  episodical 
concerning  Norway,  Iceland,  and  the  whok 
north,  England  included,  is  in  course  of  publi- 
cation with  the  assistance  of  the  Norwegia 
government,  the  first  part  of  which  appeared 
in  Christiania  in  1859.  The  publication  of  a 
posthumous  work  by  J.  E.  Kraft,  entitled 
Norsk  Forfatter  Lezikon,  a  complete  Norwe- 
gian bibliography,  was  commenced  in  180 
under  the  editorship  of  C.  A.  Lange. 

NORWICH,  a  semi-capital  of  NewLooda 
co.,  Conn.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Thames  river,  18  m.  N.  from  New  London,  33 
m.  S.  E.  from  Hartford,  and  58m.KE.fca 
NewHaven;lat  41°  83'  N.,  long.  72°7'W.;pep. 
in  1860,  14,052.  It  is  divided  into  8  pins, 
Norwich  city,  or  Chelsea  Landing,  the  Ton. 
and  Greene ville.  The  first  is  handsomelj  baft 
and  pioturesquely  situated  on  a  steep  hill  fefr 
ing  the  S.,  and  lying  between  the  Tantic  uri 
Shetucket  rivers,  whose  junction  forme  the 
Thames,  and  which  afford  extensive  and  Tena- 
ble water  power.  The  houses  are  generally 
white,  and,  rising  in  terraces  one  above  the 
other,  can  be  seen  from  a  considerable  dtiaoa 
down  the  river,  whose  elevated  banks  lend  ad- 
ditional attraction  to  the  view.  The  Towd  lies 
to  the  N.  W.  in  a  pleasant  valley  sorronnded 
by  hills ;  and  Greeneville,  which  contains  nu- 
merous inanufacturing  establishments,  is  K.k 
of  the  city.  In  1860  there  were  86  manufr 
turing  establishments,  employing  a  «P™j[ 
$2,655,200,  and  producing  annually  t4,152,6«» 
worth  of  goods.  The  manufactures  conas 
principally  of  cottons.  Woollens,  P*P^?~ 
machinery  are  also  largely  produced.  Beswfl 
the  county  offices  there  were  6  banks,  2  Barings 
banks,  4  insurance  companies,  2  weekly  ne*J 
papers  and  one  daily,  and  17  churches,  w 
which  8  were  Baptist,  8  CongregatipnaJ, j 
Episcopal,  8  Methodist,  1  Roman  Catholic,  * 
1  Universalist.  There  were  89  public  scnoo£ 
5  private  schools,  and  a  free  academy,  wj 
public  schools  and  academy  contained  ww 
pupils,  and  the  sum  of  $15,824  was  raised  from 
taxation  and  other  public  souroes  for  their  sop- 
port.  The  free  academy  was  WJJJJSj 
do  wed  by  the  private  subscription  of  |110,r« 
by  residents  of  the  town,  and  is  open  for  a  w 
academical  education  to  all  the  children  of  m» 
town,  free  of  expense  to  them,  and  w i»J* 
regard  to  sex  or  condition.  At  the  falls  oi  i 
Yantic,  about  1  m.  from  its  entrance  vnj* 
Thames,  the  river  is  oompressed  into  a  nan** 
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channel,  and  rushes  over  a  rocky  bed  having  a 
perpendicular  descent  of  about  50  feet.  Yan- 
ticvule  in  the  vicinity  is  an  active  manufactur- 
ing village.  At  Greeneville  is  the  paper  mill  of 
the  Chelsea  manufacturing  company,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  There  is  extensive  railroad 
communication  by  means  of  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester,  and  New  London,  Willimantic,  and 
Palmer  railroads,  and  regular  steamboat  lines 
connect  with  New  York. — Norwich  was  set- 
tled in  1669.  In  that  year  Uncas  and  his  two 
sons  made  a  formal  deed  of  the  site  of  the  old 
town,  9  m.  square,  to  Major  John  Mason  and  84 
other  proprietors,  and  received  from  the  com- 
pany £70  as  a  compensation.  Its  settlement 
was  begun  by  Major  Mason  and  the  Rev.  James 
fitch,  who,  with  a  part  of  his  congregation, 
removed  from  Saybrook. 

NORWICH  (anc.  Tenia  Icenorum\  a  city, 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  England, 
situated  on  the  Wensum  river,  98  m.  N.  E. 
from  London ;  pop.  in  1861,  68,706.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  already  a 
flourishing  town  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  It  id  still  surrounded  by  fragments 
of  its  ancient  walls,  which  were  flanked  with 
towers  and  entered  by  12  gates.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  mostly  unpaved,  and  the  houses 
are  built  of  brick  with  rude  pointed  gables ; 
bat  the  market  place  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  kingdom.  The  celebrated  cathedral  of 
Norwich,  founded  in  1094,  and  chiefly  of  Nor- 
man architecture,  is  a  cruciform  structure,  with 
a  tower  (restored  in  1868)  and  spire  rising  from 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts  to  the 
height  of  816  feet.  There  are  40  other  churches, 
and  22  dissenting  chapels.  Of  the  churches 
the  most  remarkable  are  St  Peter's  Mancrofb 
(where  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  buried), 
fit  Andrew's  (built  in  1606),  St.  Clement's, 
St.  George's,  Colgate,  St.  Giles's,  St.  Michael's, 
Coalany,  St  Gregory's,  St  John's  Madder- 
market,  St.  Lawrence's,  and  St.  Stephen's,  all 
built  before  the  reformation  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last.  Among  the  other  public  build- 
ings of  importance  are  the  castle,  a  feudal 
structure  of  Norman  origin,  and  the  guildhall. 
Norwich  is  the  most  ancient  manufacturing  town 
in  the  kingdom,  and  has  been  noted  for  its  wool- 
len fabrics  since  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when  a 
colony  of  Flemings  settled  there,  and  obtained 
long  wool  spun  in  the  Tillage  of  Worsted,  9  m. 
distant,  whence  the  produce  took  its  name.  The 
leading  manufactures  are  shawls,  crapes,  bom- 
bazines, muslin  de  laine,  damasks,  camlets, 
gros  de  Naples,  and  bandanna  handkerchiefs. 
Norwich  sends  2  members  to  parliament. 

NOSE,  the  organ  of  the  sense  of  smell  in 
vertebrated  animals,  and  in  the  8  highest  classes 
connected  with  the  respiratory  function.  Of 
the  14  bones  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  cavities  of  the  nose  in  man,  the  princi- 
£al  are  the  nasal,  attached  more  or  less  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  frontal  bone  above  and  to  the 
superior  maxillary  on  the  sides ;  in  the  lower 
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orders  these  bones  become  more  horizontal  and 
more  developed,  as  the  face  and  animal  propen- 
sities predominate  over  the  cranium  and  the 
intellect.  The  nasal  cavities,  bounded  in  front 
by  these  bones,  and  separated  into  two  by  the 
vomer,  open  widely  anteriorly  to  the  external 
air  and  posteriorly  into  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth ;  the  upper  wall  is  pierced  by  numerous 
foramina,  through  which  enter  the  filaments  of 
the  olfactory  or  nerve  of  smell;  the  lower 
wall  forms  the  bony  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  is 
nearly  horizontal;  the  outer  wall  is  divided 
into  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  meatuses 
by  the  turbinated  bones,  into  the  1st  of  which 
open  the  posterior  ethmoidal  and  sphenoidal 
amuses,  into  the  2d  (much  larger)  the  frontal 
and  anterior  ethmoidal  sinuses  and  the  great 
cavity  of  the  antrum,  and  into  the  3d  the  duct 
of  the  nasal  canal  which  conveys  the  tears 
from  the  eyes  to  the  nose ;  from  the  last  also 
the  Eustachian  tube,  by  which  the  tympanic 
cavity  of  the  ear  communicates  with  the  throat, 
may  be  most  easily  entered,  as  is  frequently 
necessary  in  aural  surgery ;  the  septum  or  inner 
wall  is  rarely  vertical,  but  generally  leans  to 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  suture  of  the  na- 
sal bones  in  man  remains  ununited  generally 
until  very  late  in  life,  in  this  differing  from  the 
condition  in  the  highest  apes,  in  which  they 
are  very  early  consolidated  into  a  single  bone 
with  hardly  a  trace  of  suture;  their  inner 
border  is  also  elevated,  so  that  the  depressed 
nose  of  the  negro  has  never  the  flatness  of  that 
of  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee.  The  external 
prominent  part  of  the  nose,  which  gives  the 
character  to  the  feature,  is  composed  of  several 
cartilages,  connected  to  the  bones  and  to  each 
other  by  strong  fibrous  tissue,  sufficiently  firm 
to  preserve  the  shape  of  the  organ,  and  so 
elastic  and  flexible  as  to  permit  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  nostrils  in  respiration ; 
at  the  tip  of  most  noses,  on  the  median  line, 
may  be  felt  a  fossa  or  depression  bounded  on 
each  side  by  the  lateral  cartilages,  which,  with 
the  absence  of  rigidity,  some  ethnologists  have 
made  characteristic  of  certain  human  races, 
like  the  Malay  and  negro.  The  varying  ex- 
pression given  to  the  face  by  the  movements 
of  the  nose  depends  on  the  action  of  its  mus- 
cles, attached  to  the  cartilages,  skin,  and  upper 
Up;  most  of  the  expressions  arising  from  these 
movements  are  disagreeable,  indicating  either 
contempt,  anger,  fear,  or  pain.  The  openings  of 
the  nose  are  provided  with  stiff  curyed  hairs, 
which  prevent  the  entrance  of  many  particles 
floating  in  the  air.  The  lining  mucous  mem- 
brane, called  tile  Schneiderian  or  pituitary,  ex- 
tends into  the  antrum  and  the  frontal  and  oth- 
er sinuses ;  it  is  for  the  most  part  well  supplied 
with  vessels,  especially  veins,  communicating 
with  those  within  the  skull,  so  that  bleeding;  at 
the  nose  is  a  common  and  beneficial  termina- 
tion of  cerebral  congestion  from  any  cause ; 
it  presents  also  numerous  glandular  follicles, 
whose  secretion  is  well  known,  and  receives 
the  filaments  of  the  nerves  of  small  and  of 
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common  sensation.  The  soft  olfactory  nerves 
or  nerves  of  smell  arise  from  the  anterior  lobes 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  their  bulbs 
rest  on  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  which  the  branches  pierce  to  the  num- 
ber of  15  br  20  on  each  side,  and  then  running 
under  the  mucous  membrane  are  distributed 
principally  to  the  septum  and  outer  wall  of  the 
nose,  communicating  with  filaments  from  the 
sympathetic  cerebral  ganglia.  Beside  its  spe- 
cial sense  of  smell,  the  nose  has  its  ordinary 
sensation  like  other  parts  of  the  face,  depend- 
ing on  filaments  of  the  trifacial  or  6th  pair  of 
cerebral  nerves ;  that  these  two  sensations  are 
distinct  may  be  experienced  every  time  we 
have  a  catarrh  in  the  head,  in  which,  though 
the  sense  of  smell,  or  the  perception  of  odor 
and  flavor  (the  latter  constituting  a  great  part 
of  what  is  generally  called  taste),  may  be 
greatly  impaired,  the  common  sensation,  or  the 
susceptibility  to  the  action  of  snuff  and  other 
irritants,  is  not  at  all  diminished.  The  mo- 
tor nerves  of  the  nasal  muscles  are  branches  of 
the  facial  or  7th  pair  of  cerebral  nerves;  the 
arteries  are  derived  from  the  ophthalmic,  in- 
ternal maxillary,  and  facial  branches  of  the  caro- 
tids. The  nose  is  the  proper  channel  through 
which  in  most  vertebrates  air  is  drawn  into  and 
expelled  from  the  lungs;  in  man  the  mouth 
also  is  used  in  respiration,  but  with  what  dis- 
comfort is  known  to  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
sleeping  with  the  mouth  open;  while  the  month 
soon  becomes  dry  from  the  passage  of  air  over 
its  membrane,  no  such  inconvenience  is  ex- 
perienced from  breathing  through  the  nose  for 
any  length  of  time,  in  the  condition  of  health ; 
dust  and  other  foreign  particles,  which  get  by 
the  hairs  of  the  nostrils,  are  caught  in  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  nasal  passages  and  arrested  by 
the  moisture  of  the  membrane,  so  that  we  can 
breathe  for  some  time  in  a  cloud  of  dust  without 
any  passing  into  the  lungs ;  the  horse,  and  many 
other  animals  naturally  exposed  to  dust,  have 
the  nasal  passages  better  provided  than  those 
of  man  for  the  protection  of  the  lungs  ;  the 
moustaches  also  are  natural  and  efficient  ap- 
pendages for  the  comfort  of  the  air  passages. 
The  acute  sensibility  of  the  nose  detects  any 
impurity  in  the  respired  air,  whether  odorous 
or  irritating,  and  warns  man  and  animals  of 
the  presence  of  danger,  or  by  the  act  of  sneez- 
ing removes  any  injurious  particles  which  may 
accidentally  have  entered  the  nose. — The  nose 
forms  on*  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
human  face,  and  by  physiognomists  has  been 
regarded  as  a  faithful  index  of  character.  The 
sense  of  smell  is  less  developed  than  that  of 
sight  in  man,  and  in  comparison  with  that  of 
some  other  animals  is^ery  feeble,  and  the  more 
so  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  race  in 
the  scale  of  civilization ;  the  blind  have  a  more 
acute  sense  of  smell  to  compensate  for  the -de- 
ficiency of  sight;  the  Mongolian,  the  negro, 
and  the  American  Indian  have  a  greater  devel- 
opment of  the  internal  cavities  of  the  nose 
than  the  white  races.    In  man  only  does  the 


nose  project  beyond  the  level  of  the  upper  jit, 
the  opening  of  the  nostrils  being  horizontal  ad 
downward;  even  in  the  highest  apes  this  fea- 
ture is  fiat,  and  the  nasal  orifice  vertical  id 
forward.    The  ethnological  characters  dertad 
from  the  shape  of  the  nose  are  given  in  ik 
articles  on  the  different  races,  and  in  Etefou- 
gt.    In  fishes,  breathing  by  gills,  there  is  k 
communication   between    the  nose  and  tk 
mouth  or  throat,  except  in  the  myxinoids;  2 
batrachians  and  reptiles,  all  of  which,  in  tfe* 
adult  state,  breathe  more  or  less  by  lungs,  fe 
nose  and  mouth  communicate,  by  a  short  pas- 
sage as  in  the  frog,  or  by  a  long  one  as  in  & 
crocodile ;   in  birds  the  nostrils  open  on  tfe 
back  of  the  bill,  generally  nearest  the  base,  *s 
frequently  covered  by  bristly  feathers  to  jw- 
vent  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies,  and  ti*j 
communicate  with  the  month  behind;  in  nap- 
mals  only  are  found  the  sinuses  and  cellar 
cavities  in  the  frontal,  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  ti 
superior  maxillary  bones,  larger  in  someth: 
in  others ;  the  nasal  cartilages  are  often  widd? 
different  from  those  of  man,  as  mar  be  wens 
the  movable  snout  of  the  mole  and  hog,  aodb 
the  proboscis  of  the  tapir  and  elephant,  whics 
are  only  modified  and  largely  developed  noses; 
in  cetaceans  the  nasal  openings  are  onth«  top  of 
the  head,  constituting  the  blow-holes.-lkt 
are  many  congenital  defects  in  which  the  no* 
is  concerned.    It  may  be  almost  entirety  d£ 
cient,  partially  developed,  closed  in  front, « 
fissured  below ;  the  septum  may  be  distort 
or  absent ;  or  the  organ  may  oe  monstro&j 
developed,  as  noticed  under  Oyolopish.  Ik 
skin  of  the  nose  is  subject  to  cutaneous  eru^ 
tions ;  the  numerous  small  veins  may  be  fil- 
iated, giving  a  red  color  to  the  tip,  which,  fiw 
the  disturbance  and  retardation  of  a  natoraij 
slow  circulation,  is  very  difficult  to  remott 
In  common  colds  the  mucous  membranes 
gorged  with  blood,  and  often  so  thickened  u 
to  interfere  with  respiration  through  thewa 
and  even  to  close  the  posterior  passage  toils 
throat.     Abscesses,  chronic  thickening,  <wp 
ulcerations,  ozena,  lupus,  polypus,  and  caa# 
are  common  in  this  organ,  and  can  only  ««• 
luded  to  here.    Some  of  the  greatest  trim* 
of  modern  reparative  surgery  may  be  fonw JJ 
the  history  of  rhinoplasty  operations,  in  wnjeo 
skin  from  the  forehead  or  cheek  has  been  dis- 
sected up,  partially  twisted,  and  cansed  » 
unite  over  the  nasal  cavities  laid  bare  byace- 
dent  or  disease.    (See  Autoplastt.)        . 

NOSTRADAMUS,  Miohbl  db,  a  French  pflj- 
sician  and  astrologer,  born  of  Jewish  pare&Q 
in  St.  Remy,  Provence,  Dec,  14, 1533,  died  ■ 
Salon,  July  2, 1566.  He  studied  the  classes^ 
philosophy  at  Avignon,  and  medicine  at  *«* 
pellier,  and  afterward  travelled  in  the  soojn  w 
France  for  6  years.  He  then  returned  to  *<** 
pellier,  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  i*  his  M 
year,  and  again  set  out  on  his  ^vels.  A*  ** 
very  successful  in  curing  the  plague  in  froTe*J 
by  means  of  a  powder  which  he  inventea. 
About  the  year  1547  he  began  (0  bdw*** 
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elf  inspired  with  prophetio  powers.  He  first 
rrote  his  predictions,  in  prose  in  very  enig- 
latical  style,  but  afterward  changed  the  form 

0  verse,  and  in  1555  published  in  Lyons  4 

1  Centuries"  of  quatrains,  dedicated  to  his  son, 
n  infant.  Having  increased  these  to  the  num- 
ber of  1,000,  he  published  a  new  edition  in 
558  dedicated  to  King  Henry  II.,  whose  re- 
aarkable  death  in  a  tournament  the  following 
ear  was  found  to  be  foretold  therein,  which 
greatly  increased  his  fame.  He.  became  very 
elebrated  throughout  France,  was  made  phy- 
ician  in  ordinary  to  Charles  IX,  and  was  con- 
ulted  by  all  classes  of  persons  for  diseases  and 
or  the  foretelling  of  fortunes  and  public  events, 
is  plagues,  fires,  floods,  victories,  and  the  death 
>f  kings.  By  some  he  was  regarded  as  a  char- 
atan,  by  others  as  having  intercourse  with  the 
Levi],  aud  by  others  as  a  true  prophet.  He 
vas  said  to  have  predicted  the  death  of  Charles 
:.  of  England  and  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  de- 
ration of  Napoleon  to  the  empire  of  France. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Scaliger.  Nos- 
tradamus is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  pub- 
lish almanacs  containing  predictions  of  the 
weather,  Ac.,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
Dther  works  now  forgotten.  His  "Centuries" 
have  been  often  reprinted  aud  translated.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Lyons  (8vo.,  1568). — His 
son  Cesar  was  the  author  of  Eutoire  et  chro- 
nique  de  Provence  (Lyons,  1614);  and  his 
brother  Jean  wrote  Vies  dee  plus  eeUbres  et 
znciens  poltes  Proveneaux  (Lyons,  1575). 

NOTABLES,  Assembly  of.    See  France. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC,  an  officer  appointed  to 
iraw  up  and  attest  deeds  and  contracts,  and 
perform  other  similar  functions.  The  name 
and  office  of  notary  are  of  Roman  origin.  The 
notarii,  so  called  from  the  notes  or  short-hand 
characters  in  which  they  minuted  the  instru- 
ments which  they  drew,  had  not  a  public  char- 
acter. They  were  mere  scribes,  it  seems, 
whose  calling  H  was  to  write  out  at  their  tables 
in  the  forum  the  agreements  of  those  who 
addressed  themselves  to  them.  The  writings 
thus  composed  were  completed  by  the  signa- 
tures of  the  parties.  Unless  these  signatures 
were  attested  by  witnesses  or  verified  by  proof 
of  the  handwriting,  the  instruments  could  have 
no  authority  in  the  courts.  But  it  was  possible 
to  render  them  valid,  and  thus  to  escape  the 
annoyance  of  these  modes  of  confirmation,  by  a 
declaration  of  their  tenor  before  a  magistrate  and 
by  registration  of  them  in  the  public  records, 
apud  acta.  Like  the  notarii,  but  more  like  the 
notaries  public  of  the  present  day,  were  the  to- 
Mliones  forenses.  They  drew  up  legal  docu- 
ments and  papers,  and  various  kinds  of  declara- 
tions and  statements  to  be  sent  to  the  courts  of 
law  or  presented  to  different  civil  authorities. 
The  tabelliones  formed  themselves  into  a  guild 
under  a  presiding  officer.  A  constitution  of 
Diocletian  prescribed  a  tariff  of  fees  for  them. 
As  the  craft  grew  in  importance,  the  state  began 
to  exercise  a  control  over  them,  and  prescribed 
the  terms  of  admission  and  removal  of  the 


members.  Laws  were  made  to  define  the  legal 
effect  of  the  instruments  which  they  framed. 
It  was  required  that  the  tabellio  be  present  at 
the  execution  of  the  instrument,  and  affix  to  it 
his  signature  and  the  date.  Three  witnesses 
must  also  subscribe  their  names  ordinarily,  but 
4  were  necessary  if  the  principal  parties  could 
not  read. — In  imitation  of  these  Roman  officers, 
the  Frankish  kings  created  notaries,  and  guard- 
ed by  laws  against  the  abuse  of  their  functions. 
During  the  middle  ages  notaries  were  appointed 
directly  by  the  popes  or  emperors,  or  at  least 
under  their  immediate  authority.  In  France, 
by  an  ordinance  of  1812,  Philip  the  Fair  for- 
bade for  the  future  the  creation  of  notaries  to 
all  except  prelates,  barons,  and  those  to  whom 
appointment  pertained  as  an  ancient  right  in 
virtue  of  their  estates.  From  that  time  onward 
notaries  were  invested  in  France  with  a  quali- 
fied judicial  character.  They  had  authority,  for 
example,  to  insert  in  the  memoranda  of  obliga- 
tions a  clause  granting  summary  execution  to 
the  creditor  in  case  of  a  non-fulfilment  of  the 
contract.  But  this  voluntary  jurisdiction  which 
notaries  had  so  long  possessed  in  France,  was 
taken  from  them  by  the  legislation  of  the  re- 
public. They  are  now  public  officers,  formally 
recognized  indeed  as  sharers  in  the  civil  ad- 
ministration, but  deriving  their  authority  from 
and  representing  rather  the  crown  than  the 
courts.  They  are  commissioned  for  life,  and 
can  be  removed  only  by  judicial  decree.  They 
are  authorized  to  draw  instruments  of  various 
characters ;  and  in  matters  which  are  of  more 
than  private  importance,  they  retain  in  their 
custody  the  original  drafts  and  furnish  copies 
of  them  to  the  parties  concerned.  They  are 
often  employed  under  the  direction  of  the 
courts  in  making  out  inventories  and  in  the 
distribution  of  estates,  and  perform  those  nota- 
rial acts  which  are  required  by  law  in  respect 
to  wills,  gifts,  marriage  contracts,  and  protests. 
Notarial  chambers,  which  consist  of  deputies 
chosen  by  the  profession,  regulate  the  rules  of 
practice,  decide  upon  the  admission  of  candi- 
dates, and  punish  members  who  are  guilty  of 
abuse  of  their  office.  All  documents  which 
were  executed  in  the  presence  of  two  notaries, 
or  of  one  notary  and  two  witnesses,  and  are 
attested  by  them,  receive  full  oredence  in  all 
courts  of  law. — In  Germany,  the  Notariatsordr 
nuno,  which  was  issued  in  1512  by  the  empe- 
ror Maximilian  I.,  still  partially  defines  in  some 
states  the  powers  of  notaries.  They  are  le- 
gitimated bv  diploma  or  commission,  and  on 
assuming  their  office  adopt  a  seal  which 
they  cannot  change  without  judicial  permis- 
sion. Their  official  duties  consist  generally 
in  the  preparation  of  o  on  tracts  and  the  draw- 
ing of  wills;  in  the  authentication  of  deeds 
and  powers;  in  framing  appeals  and  inven- 
tories; in  making  protests  upon  mercantile 
paper,  and  in  taking  testimony  for  the  courts, 
writings  which  are  oertified  by  a  notary  and 
two  credible  witnesses,  in  the  prescribed  form, 
are  equal   in  force  and   effect  with  public 
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records.— Notaries  were  known  in  England 
before  the  conquest.  Little  mention  is  made 
of  them  daring  the  two  or  three  next  succeed- 
ing centuries.  In  the  early  part  of  the  14th 
century,  however,  they  seem  to  have  been 
commonly  employed,  for  in  1847  we  find  them 
frequently  named  in  the  petitions  of  the  com- 
mons to  the  king.  Ever  since  that  time,  the 
office  has  been  one  of  prominence  and  impor- 
tance. Until  very  recently,  as  a  public  officer 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  the  English  notary 
derived  his  authority  to  practise  from  the 
court  of  faculties  of  the  arohbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  ecclesiastical  courts  were  abol- 
ished by  the  statutes  20  and  21  Victoria,  c.  77, 
85 ;  but  these  acts  did  not  affect  the  notaries. 
The  terms  of  their  admission  into  the  faculty  of 
notaries  are  prescribed  by  the  act  41  George 
HI.,  c  79,  amended  by  the  8  and  4  William  IV., 
c.  70,  and  6  and  7  Viotoria,  c.  90.  Their  au- 
thority extends  to  the  drawing  of  deeds  relat- 
ing to  real  and  personal  property,  to  protesting 
bills  of  exchange,  authenticating  and  certifying 
oopies  of  documents,  and  to  the  attestation  of 
instruments  going  abroad.  They  receive  the 
affidavits  of  mariners  and  ship  masters,  and 
draw  their  protests.  English  notaries  have  al- 
ways considered  themselves  competent  to  ad- 
minister oaths  and  affirmations. — The  functions 
of  notaries  in  the  United  States  are  similar 
to  those  exercised  by  the  same  officers  in  Eng- 
land, though  in  general  they  seem  to  be  limited 
in  practice  to  the  attestation  of  writings  of  a 
mercantile  kind,  and  to  the  protestation  of  bills 
and  notes.  They  are  usually  commissioned  by 
the  executive  of  their  states,  and  derive  their 
particular  powers  from  statute  provisions.  In 
Rhode  Island  they  are  elected  annually  by  the 
general  assembly.  In  New  York  the  statute 
which  defines  their  powers  in  respect  to  for- 
eign and  inland  bills,  drafts,  and  notes,  confers 
upon  them  the  further  authority  "  to  exercise 
such  other  powers  and  duties  as  by  the  law  of 
nations  and  according  to  commercial  usage,  or 
by  the  law  of  any  other  state,  government,  or 
country,  may  be  performed  by  public  notaries." 
In  New  Hampshire,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
powers  of  the  office,  notaries  may  take  deposi- 
tions, and  acknowledgments  of  deeds  before 
them  have  the.  same  validity  as  those  made  be- 
fore justices  of  the  peace.  Similar  provisions 
are  found  in  the  statutes  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island ;  and  in  the  former  state  notaries 
are  expressly  empowered  to  administer  oaths. 
In  those  states  where  the  powers  of  these  offi- 
cers are  not  distinctly  set  forth,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  they  include  such  acts  as  attach  to 
the  office  by  general  mercantile  usage. — In  re- 
spect to  the  value  of  notarial  acts  in  evidence, 
it  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
admissibility  in  evidence  of  notarial  acts  done 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  their  authenticity, 
rests  solely  on  the  ancient  mercantile  usage, 
whioh  makes  what  maybe  termed  the  com- 
mercial law  of  nations.  In  respect  to  bills  of 
exchange  and  similar  paper  of  merchants,  there 


is  no  doubt  of  the  effect  of  notarial  acts,    h 
is  the  rule  as  well  of  the  Tjigliah  as  of  the 
American  law  that  the  minutes  of  a  foreia 
notary  of  his  protest  for  non-acceptance,  whia 
attested  by  his  signature  and  notarial  seal,  are 
full  proof  of  these  facts,  and  require  no  auxil- 
iary support.    But  the  principle  that  the  for- 
eign notary's  certificate  is  conclusive  evidence 
only  of  such  acts  as  he  does  under  the  lav 
merchant,  has  been  upheld  in  a  case  where  a 
deed  of  partition  made  and  acknowledged  it- 
fore  a  foreign  notary  was  pronounced  insufS- 
oient  in  respect  to  the  acknowledgment ;  s&d 
in  England  the  certificate  of  an  American  no- 
tary under  seal  of  the  execution  of  a  power 
of  attorney  in  his  presence  was  not  admitted 
as  evidence  of  the  fact,  though  the  notary  i 
certificate  was  verified  by  the  British  coniL 
Independently  therefore  of  special  laws,  whki 
in  some  states  indeed  give  validity  to  acknowl- 
edgments and  the  like  acts  if  done  before  for- 
eign notaries,  no  certificates  of  theirs  whki 
concern  matters  foreign  to  the  mercantile  1st 
will  be  recognized  as  evidence.     The  protest 
of  a  promissory  note  at  home  is  not  an  oS- 
cial  notarial  act,  as  the  protest  of  a  foreign 
bill  of  exchange  is ;   and  therefore,  after  the 
notary's  death,  the  note  of  such  a  protest * 
not  of  itself  competent  evidence  in  chief    Yd 
when  it  is  duly  authenticated  by  signature  sad 
seal,  it  will  be  admitted  as  secondary  evident 
of  the  notarial  acts  which  it  recites.    So  the 
memoranda  entered  in  the  office  books  of  the 
notary,  either  by  him  in  person   or  by  his 
clerk  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  are 
admissible  in  evidence  when  the  party  is  dad 
who  could  directly  speak  to  the  met.    In  seme 
states,  as  New  York,  the  competency  and  lecal 
effect  of  notarial  acts  are  determined  by  statute. 
NOTHOMB,  Jean  Baptists,  baron,  a  Bel- 

n  statesman,  born  at  Messanoy,  in  the  grand 
ly  of  Luxemburg,  July  8,  1805.  He  was 
educated  for  the  law,  but  in  1828  became  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Courtier  de*  Pay*-Bas 
newspaper,  in  which  he  energetically  assaikd 
the  Dutch  administration,  and  advocated  the 
necessity  of  a  separation  between  Belgium  and 
Holland.  After  the  revolution  of  Sept  1830. 
the  provisional  government  appointed  him  one 
of  the  committee  on  the  constitution,  of  whki 
he  was  made  secretary.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  national  congress  convened  to  decide 
upon  the  form  of  government,  in  which  he 
resisted  both  the  republican  and  Catholk 
parties,  and  aimed  at  the  establishment  of 
a  constitutional  monarchy.  In  this  he  acted 
in  concert  with  MM.  Lebeau,  Devaux,  Charles 
Rogier,  and  Van  de  "Weyer.  In  the  election 
of  a  king,  he  first  favored  the  duke  of  Ne- 
mours, son  of  Louis  Philippe;  but  this  can- 
didate having  withdrawn,  he  supported  Prince 
Leopold,  who  was  chosen  by  a  large  major- 
ity. In  the  conference  which  met  at  Lon- 
don to  settle  the  affairs  of  Belgium,  Nothomb 
bore  an  influential  part.  He  was  general  sec- 
retary under  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
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until  1884,  when,  on  the  resignation  of  M.  Le- 
bean,  he  was  appointed  ad  interim  to  that  min- 
istry. In  1837  he  was  minister  of  public  works 
in  De  Theux's  Oatholio  cabinet.  Through  his 
efforts  an  admirable  system  of  railways  was 
established  in  Belgium.  On  the  fall  of  M.  de 
Theux  in  1840,  Nothomb  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion, and  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  German 
confederation.  The  liberal  ministry  of  Lebeau 
lasted  but  a  few  months,  and  a  more  moderate 
cabinet  was  formed  in  which  Nothomb  took 
the  home  department.  In  1843  he  became  the 
head  of  a  new  administration,  which,  holding 
the  balance  between  the  liberals  and  the  Cath- 
olics, lasted  for  two  years,  but  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  a  coalition  of  both  the  opposition 
parties.  Nothomb  was  now  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Berlin,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 
He  published  in  1833  a  pamphlet  entitled  Essai 
Mstorique  et  politique  eur  la  revolution  Beige. 

NOTORNIS  (Gr.  raror,  south,  and  opvis,  bird), 
a  large  bird  of  the  rail  family,  established  by 
Owen  in  1848  (see  "  Transactions  of  the  Zo- 
ological Society,"  vol.  iii.  p.  866)  on  a  nearly  en- 
tire skull  sent  with  those  of  the  dinornis  from 
New  Zealand.    The  natives  had  traditions  of 
the  existence  of  a  large  rail-like  bird  which 
they  called  moho,  contemporary  with  the  moa 
or  dinornis,  but  it  was  by  them  considered  ex- 
tinct like  the  latter.    This  bird,  which  Owen 
called  Jf.  Mantdli,  was  known  only  by  the  oc- 
casional occurrence  of  its  bones,   until  Mr. 
"Walter  Mantell,  in  1849,  obtained  a  skin  from 
the  Middle  island  of  New  Zealand.    A  speci- 
men was  there  taken  alive  by  some  sealers 
after  a  long  chase;  it  ran  very  rapidly,  and 
when  captured  screamed  and  struggled  vio- 
lently ;  after  having  been  kept  8  or  4  days,  it 
was  killed,  and  its  flesh  found  delicious ;  the 
skin  was  sent  to  England,  where  a  description 
was  made  by  Mr.  John  Gould,  confirming  en- 
tirely the  opinion  of  Owen  based  upon  the 
bony  structure.    (See  "Annals  and  Magazine 
of  Natural  History,"  1852,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  281-6, 
taken  from  "  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety," part  xviii.,  1850.)    The  bird  had  the 
aspect  of  a  large  porphyrio  in  the  bill  and  the 
color,  but  had  the  moderate  feet  of  tribonyx, 
with  the  rudimentary  wings  and  tail  of  an  os- 
trich.   The  length  was  26  inches,  the  bill  to 
gape  2J,  the  wing  8},  and  the  tarsi  and  tail 
each  3};  the  bill  was  shorter  than  the  head, 
muoh  oompressed  on  the  sides,  with  the  culmen 
elevated  and  arched,  extending  on  the  forehead 
as  far  as  the  posterior  angle  of  the  eye;  wings 
very  short,  rounded,  slightly  concave;    the 
primaries  soft  and  yielding,  the  1st  short,  and 
the  3d  to  the  7th  equal  and  longest;  feathers 
of  tail  soft  and  loose ;  tarsi  powerful,  almost 
cylindrical,  very  broad  in  front  and  defended 
by  wide  scutefi®;    anterior   toes   large  and 
strong,  shorter  than  the  tarsus,  with  powerful 
hooked  nails ;  hind  toe  short,  strong,  rather 
high  up,  with  a  blunt  hooked  nail.    The  head, 
neck,  breast,  upper  part  of  abdomen  and  sides 


purplish  blue ;  back,  rump,  upper  tail  coverts, 
lesser  wing  coverts,  and  tertiaries  dark  olive 
green  tipped  with  verditer  green ;  on  the  nape 
a  band  of  rich  blue  separating  the  purplish 
blue  of  the  neck  from  the  green  of  the  body ; 
wings  rich  deep  blue,  the  greater  coverts  tip- 
ped with  verditer  green ;  tail  dark  green ;  low- 
er abdomen,  vent,  and  thighs  bluish  black; 
under  tail  coverts  white;  bill  and  feet  red. 
From  the  thickness  of  the  plumage,  and  the 
great  length  of  the  feathers  of  the  back,  it  is 
believed  that  this  bird  inhabited  marshy  places 
and  coverts  of  damp  ferns ;  it  was  essentially 
terrestrial,  yet  probably  able  to  swim ;  though 
unable  to  fly,  it  was  a  very  rapid  runner ;  it 
was  doubtless  very  shy,  keeping  concealed, 
naturally  or  to  avoid  enemies,  in  the  darkest 
and  thickest  recesses  of  the  islands.  This  is  a 
very  interesting  addition  to  the  list  of  wingless 
birds,  like  the  dinornis,  dodo,  and  kiwi-kiwi 
(apteryx),  which  have  become  extinct  since  the 
advent  of  man,  or  are  on  the  verge  of  annihi- 
lation by  human  agenoy ;  it  is  also  a  striking 
example  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  natu- 
ralist can  construct  an  animal,  and  determine 
its  family  and  almost  its  generic  characters, 
from  the  examination  of  a  few  bones. 

NOTT.  I.  Abraham,  an  American  judge  and 
politician,  born  in  Saybrook,  Oonn.,  in  1767, 
died  in  Fairfield,  S.  0.,  in  Jan.  1880.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  college,  and  studied  for  the 
ministry,  but  did  not  take  orders.  About  1788 
he  proceeded  to  Georgia,  where  he  was  occu- 
pied for  a  year  as  a  teacher.  He  studied  law  in 
Camden,  S.  0.;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1791,  married  in  1794,  and  settled  on  a  planta- 
tion on  the  Pacolet  river,  but  continued  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  1800  he  was 
elected  to  congress  by  the  federalist  party,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  repeatedly  gave  the  vote 
of  South  Carolina  for  Burr  against  Jefferson. 
He  practised  law  with  eminent  success  in 
Columbia,  S.  C,  from  1804  to  1810,  when  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  judges. of  the  court 
of  appeals.  II.  Henbt  Junius,  an  American 
scholar  and  author,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
on  the  Pacolet  river,  Union  district,  S.  O., 
Nov.  4, 1797,  drowned  off  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  Oct.  13,  1887.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  South  Carolina  college  in  1812,  made  a 
brief  visit  to  Europe,  and  on  his  return  in  1818 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  became  law  part- 
ner with  D.  J.  Maccord,  with  whom  he  edited 
two  volumes  of  reports  covering  the  cases  de- 
cided by  the  constitutional  court  in  1818,  '19, 
and  '20.  His  health  failing,  he  sailed  again  to 
Europe  in  1821,  married  a  European  lady,  and 
during  his  absence  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  criticism,  logic,  and  the  philosophy  of  lan- 
guage in  the  South  Carolina  college.  He  re- 
mained a  professor  for  13  years  in  that  institu- 
tion, at  the  same  time  being  a  contributor  to 
the  "Southern  Review."  He  made  a  collec- 
tion of  his  "Novelettes  of  a  Traveller,  or 
Odds  and  Ends  from  the  Knapsack  of  Thom- 
as Singularity,  Journeyman  Printer "  (2  vols., 
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New  York,  1884),  chiefly  of  a  humorous  char- 
acter. A  historical  romance  which  he  had 
nearly  completed  at  his  death  has  not  been 
published.  In  1887  he  visited  New  York,  took 
passage  thence  in  the  steamer  Home,  and 
perished  in  its  wreck  at  sea  with  his  wife. 
Id.  Josiah  Olabk,  an  American  ethnologist, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Columbia, 
8.  G,  March  81,  1804.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  South  Carolina  college  in  1824,  took  his 
degree  of  M.D.  in  Philadelphia  in  1827,  and, 
after  remaining  two  years  longer  in  that  city, 
yin  the  capacity  of  demonstrator  of  anatomy  to 
Dr.  Physick,  returned  to  Columbia,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1885 
he  went  to  Europe,  and  spent  that  and  the 
next  year  there  in  the  study  of  medicine,  natu- 
ral history,  and  the  kindred  sciences.  Since  his 
return  he  has  practised  medicine  in  Mobile,  Ala. 
Beside  contributing  many  articles  on  profes- 
sional and  kindred  topics  to  the  medical  jour- 
nals of  the  country,  he  has  published  several 
ethnological  works  which  have  attracted  great 
attention  in  Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
Among  these  are  uTwo  Lectures  on  .the  Con- 
nection between  the  Biblical  and  Physical  His- 
tory of  Man"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1849);  "The 
Physical  History  of  the  Jewish  Race"  (Charles- 
ton, 1850) ;  "Types  of  Mankind"  (4to.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1854) ;  and  "  Indigenous  Races  of  the 
Earth"  (4to.,  Philadelphia,  1867).  The  last  two 
were  prepared  in  connection  with  Mr.  George  R. 
Gliddon.  The  obj  ect  of  these  works  is  to  refute 
the  orthodox  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
race,  by  showing  that  the  present  types  of 
mankind  lived  around  the  Mediterranean  8,000 
years  B.  C,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  that, 
during  the  last  5,000  years,  one  type  has  been 
changed  into  another.  In  1857  Br.  Nott  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  university 
of  Louisiana,  but  resigned  it  after  one  winter's 
service,  to  resume  his  profession  in  Mobile. 
Recently  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
medical  college  in  Mobile,  which  the  legisla- 
ture of  Alabama  has  endowed  with  $50,000, 
and  made  a  branch  of  the  state  university.  Its 
first  session  opened  in  Nov.  1869. 

NOTT,  Eliphalet,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president 
of  Union  college,  an  American  clergyman  and 
educator,  born  in  Ashford,  Windham  co.,  Conn., 
June  25,  1778.  He  is  to  a  great  extent  self- 
educated,  having  never  received  a  collegiate 
training.  He  studied  divinity  in  his  native 
county,  and  at  the  age  of  21  was  sent  out  as 
a  domestic  missionary  to  the  central  part  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  On  passing  through 
the  old  settlement  of  Cherry  Valley,  he  was 
requested  to  take  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  that  place.  He  accepted  the  call, 
and  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties  became 
the  teacher  in  the  academy.  Two  or  three 
years  afterward  he  was  called  to  the  Presby- 
terian church  at  Albany,  where  he  at  once 
took  a  prominent  position  as  a  preacher,  and 
was  listened  to  by  crowded  congregations. 
Among  his  most  successful  pulpit  efforts  while 


at  Albany  was  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  AJei- 
ander  Hamilton.  In  1804  he  was  chosen  pres- 
ident of  Union  college,  Schenectady,  N.  Y, 
which  place  he  has  continued  to  fill  for  H 
years ;  and  he  is  now  (1861)  the  oldest  head  of 
a  literary  institution  in  the  United  States,  aod 
probably  in  the  world.  More  than  8,500  stu- 
dents have  been  graduated  during  his  pres- 
dency,  and  in  their  number  may  be  found  sgb* 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  countrr, 
Union  college  is  emphatically  of  his  own  for- 
mation. He  came  to  it  in  its  poverty  and  in- 
fancy, and  has  raised  it  to  wealth  and  repot* 
tion.  In  1854  the  semi-centennial  anniyersan 
of  his  presidency  was  celebrated,  when  b* 
tween  600  and  700  of  the  men  who  had  bea 
graduated  under  him  came  together  to  do  his 
honor.  Dr.  Nott  has  been  an  earnest  advocate 
of  the  temperance  cause,  and  published  "Lec- 
tures on  Temperance  "  (Albany,  1847).  Thoogfc 
he  has  written  much,  his  other  puhlkatiosf 
are  confined  principally  to  occasional  address 
and  "  Counsels  to  Young  Men"  (18mo.,  &t 
York).  He  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attenti® 
to  the  laws  of  heat,  and  beside  obtaining  $f 
patents  for  applications  of  heat  to  steam  ea- 
grines,  the  economical  use  of  fuel,  &c.,  is  tht 
mventor  of  a  stove  bearing  his  name  wiM 
has  been  very  extensively  used. 

NOTTINGHAM,  a  parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal borough  and  market  town  of  Englati 
capital  of  Nottinghamshire,  and  a  county  in 
itself,  situated  on  the  river  Leen  near  itsjoDC- 
tion  with  the  Trent,  and  on  the  Nottingham  * 
nal  and  the  midland  railway,  108  m.  ft.  N.  V. 
from  London;  pop.  in  1851,  58,529,  or  includ- 
ing Sneinton  and  Radford,  which  hare  siw« 
been  incorporated  with  it,  80^006.  The  snter- 
ban  villages  dependent  upon  Nottingham  bsrc 
a  population  of  about  80,000.  The  town  i? 
built  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and  manjtf 
the  streets  rise  in  terraces.  The  older  quarters 
present  a  picturesque  but  crowded  appearance, 
and  the  modern  parts  of  the  town  are  laid  ont 
with  good  taste.  There  are  several  pleasure 
grounds,  including  an  arboretum  of  18  acre* 
and  a  park  of  180  acres  belonging  to  the  dob 
of  Newoastle,  both  of  which  are  open  to  tw 
public.  On  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rod 
188  feet  above  the  surrounding  meadows  aw 
the  ruins  of  "the  castle,"  a  large  mansion  bow 
by  the  duke  of  Newcastle  in  1674,  on  the  site 
of  a  fortress  erected  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  burned  in  the  reform  riots  of 
1881.  Beside  about  40  churches  and  chapels, 
the  principal  public  buildings  are  a  large  coj- 
vent,  the  exchange,  corn  exchange, ^gnilcMft 
county  hall,  house  of  correction,  union  vort- 
house,  barracks,  assembly  rooms,  theatre, ,w 
mechanics' hall.  Among  the  schools  and  chari- 
table institutions  are  a  free  grammar  school, 
Unitarian  free  school,  blue  coat>  British  na- 
tional, infant,  and  ragged  schools,  thepeopies 
college  (founded  in  1846  to  afford  superior 
education  to  the  working  classes),  lunatic  w 
blind  asylums,  and  5  hospitals.  There  are  set- 
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eral  libraries,  a  government  school  of  design, 
and  a  mechanics'  institute.  The  principal  man- 
ufactures are  lace,  and  cotton  and  silk  hosiery. 
The  lace  manufacture  owes  its  importance 
mainly  to  the  invention  of  the  bobbinet  ma* 
chine  in  1809  by  John  Heathcoat,  a  Notting- 
ham artisan,  and  to  the  subsequent  application 
of  the  Jacquard  loom.  In  1857  about  8,600 
bobbinet  and  800  warp  lace  machines  were  in 
operation,  and  the  annual  product  of  lace  was 
JE4, 780,000.  The  value  of  hosiery  made  at  the 
same  time  was  £2,100,000.  There  are  several 
other  manufactures  of  minor  importance,  and 
the  Nottingham  ale  is  celebrated  in  popular 
song.  The  borough  returns  2  members  to  par- 
liament.— Nottingham  is  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  derives  its  name  from  the  Saxon 
Snotingaham,  which  is  descriptive  of  its  posi- 
tion as  a  retreat  in  rocks,  since  there  were  for- 
merly many  caverns  in  the  soft  rook  on  which  its 
castle  was  built,  of  which  a  few  remain.  Dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  barons  the  castle  was 
attacked  and  taken  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  and 
after  the  deposition  of  Edward  II.  it  became 
the  residence  of  Queen  Isabella  and  her  para- 
mour the  earl  of  March.  Several  parliaments 
were  held  here.  In  1485  Richard  III.  marched 
from  Nottingham,  where  he  had  assembled  his 
forces,  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth  field.  In  the 
civil  war  Charles  I.  set  up  his  standard  in 
Nottingham  in  1642,  but  the  place  fell  the 
next  year  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament. 

NOTTINGHAM,  Eabl'of,  lord  chancellor. 
See  FnroH,  Heneage. 

NOTTINGHAM,  Earl  of,  lord  high  admiral. 
See  Howabd,  Ohables. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,  or  Notts,  an  inland 
county  of  England,  bounded  N.  W.  by  York- 
shire, N.  E.  and  E.  by  Lincolnshire,  S.  by  Lei- 
cestershire, and  W.  by  Derbyshire ;  area,  822 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 270,427.    The  face  of  the 
country  is  generally  level,  with  moderate  un- 
dulations.   The  celebrated  royal  forest  of  Sher- 
wood, the  traditional  scene  of  Robin  Hood's 
exploits,  was  in  this  county,  lying  N.  E.  of 
Nottingham,  and  extending  about  21  m.  in 
length  by  a  breadth  varying  between  7  and  9  m. 
A  portion  of  this  forest  is  still  in  existence, 
forming  part  of  Earl  Manvers's  park  at  Thores- 
by,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Birkland  for- 
est.   All  this  tract,  with  the  above  and  a  few 
other  trifling  exceptions,  has  now  been  en- 
closed.  The  geological  formation  on  which  the 
county  rests  is  the  new  red  sandstone;  and  red 
marl,  and  its  varieties  of  sand,  gravelly  sand,  and 
red  and  white  sandstone,  constitute  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  soil.    Goal  pits  have  been 
sunk  to  considerable  depths  in  various  places ; 
the  seams  vary  in  thickness  from  1  to  6  feet ;  the 
coal  is  inferior  to  that  of  Newcastle.    Gypsum 
is  extensively  worked  near  Newark,  and  a  very 
good  yellowish  freestone  for  building  and  pav- 
ing is  obtained  in  various  places ;  marl  is  also 
found  throughout  the  county.    The  climate  is 
healthy  and  comparatively  dry.    The  principal 
crops  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  and 


clover.  There  are  excellent  market  gardens 
and  some  good  orchards  near  the  principal 
towns.  The  river  Trent,  which  has  a  course 
of  about  60  m.  through  Nottinghamshire,  is  a 
broad  navigable  stream  bordered  by  level 
lands.  There  are  many  canals  and  railwaya 
The  chief  manufactures,  beside  malt  in  great 
quantities,  are  paper,  iron,  ropes,  candles,  ale, 
earthenware,  lace,  and  hosiery.  The  N.  and 
S.  divisions  of  the  county  (N.  and  S.  Notts) 
send  #each  2  members  to  parliament,  and  its 
boroughs  6,  making  10  in  all. 

NOTTOWAY,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded 
S.  by  the  Nottoway  river;  area,  about  300  sqV 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,487,  of  whom  6,050  were 
slaves.  The  productions  in  1850  were  216,091 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  2,109,814  lbs.  of  tobac- 
co, and  10,691  of  wool.  There  were  18  grist 
mills,  8  tanneries,  18  churches,  and  260  pupils 
attending  publio  schools.  The  value  of  real 
estate  in  1856  was  $1,905,815,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  71  per  cent,  since  1850.  The  Rich- 
mond and  Danville  and  the  Petersburg  and 
Lynchburg  railroads  intersect  the  county,  the 
latter  passing  through  the  capital,  Nottoway 
Court  House. 

NOUN.    See  Language,  vol.  x.  p.  295. 

NOUREDDIN  (Malbk-al-Adkl  Noob-kd- 
Deek  Mahkoud),  a  Mohammedan  ruler  of  Syria, 
born  in  1117,  died  in  Damascus,  May  15. 1174. 
He  was  a  younger  son  of  Zeughi,  of  the  Atabek 
dynasty  of  Irak  and  Syria  and  emir  of  Aleppo, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  1145.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  the  Christians  were  en- 
deavoring to  regain  possession  of  the  dominion 
which  had  been  taken  from  them;  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise  Edessa  was 
assaulted  by  Josoelin  de  Oourtenay.  He  was 
repulsed  however  by  Noureddin,  who  demol- 
ished the  walls,  and  massacred  all  the  inhabit- 
ants who  had  given  assistance  to  the  enemy. 
In  1147  the  second  orusade,  headed  by  Louis 
VII.  of  France  and  the  emperor  Conrad  HI.,  set 
out  from  Europe  with  the  avowed  object  of  re- 
covering this  fortress ;  but  the  numbers  of  the 
vast  host  which  they  led  were  diminished  in  the 
march  through  Asia  Minor  to  Palestine  by  the 
sword  of  the  Turks,  and  its  power  was  weak- 
ened by  the  jealousy  of  the  leaders.  The  Chris- 
tians began  the  siege  of  Damascus,  but  finally 
returned  to  Europe  without  having  accomplish- 
ed any  thing.  No  sooner  had  they  departed  ' 
than  Noureddin  resumed  the  offensive,  with 
the  determination  of  crushing  out  the  Chris- 
tian power  in  Palestine.  Invading  the  terri- 
tory of  Antioch,  he  defeated  and  slew  Prince 
Raymond ;  and,  although  routed  the  following 
year  by  Joscelin  de  Oourtenay,  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  soon  after  the  battle  to  capture 
that  military  leader.  The  whole  of  northern 
Syria  now  fell  into  his  hands.  In  1154  the  in- 
habitants of  Damascus,  ruled  by  an  imbecile 
monarch,  and  dreading  an  attack  from  Baldwin 
HI.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  lately  taken 
Ascalon,  sought  the  protection  of  Noureddin. 
He  rebuilt  and  adorned  that  city,  and  made  it 
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the  capital  of  his  dominions,  which  now  extend- 
ed to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  enclosed  on 
the  land  side  the  Christian  possessions  in  the 
East.  The  war  still  continued,  the  Moslem  arms 
remaining  on  the  whole  triumphant;  but  in 
1159  Noureddin's  severe  sickness,  with  a  false 
report  of  his  death,  retarded  his  success.  The 
Greek  emperor,  Manuel  Oomnenus,  and  the 
Franks  of  Antioch  formed  an  alliance  against 
him ;  but  the  former  was  bought  off,  and  the 
latter  succeeded  only  in  gaining  the  fortress  of 
Al-Harem,  which  was  subsequently  recaptured. 
In  the  progress  of  the  war  the  emir  defeated 
band  took  prisoner  the  famous  Reginald  de  Cha- 
tillon,  prince  of  Antioch.  Turning  his  atten- 
tion to  Egypt,  where  the  dissensions  of  the 
Moslem  leaders  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  in- 
terference, and  extending  his  sway  in  that 
quarter,  he  sent  an  army  under  Sheerkook  to 
the  support  of  the  emir  Shawir  against  his  rival 
Ed-Dargam.  Shawir,  however,  having  gained 
the  throne,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Franks, 
and  compelled  the  troops  of  Noureddin  to  depart 
from  Egypt;  but  refusing  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment with  the  Christians,  he  was  compelled,  in 
order  to  escape  their  vengeance,  to  apply  again 
to  the  Syrian  monarch.  Hereupon  Sheerkook, 
at  the  head  of  a  Moslem  army,  entered  Egypt  a 
second  time,  forced  the  Franks  to  retreat,  put 
Shawir  to  death,  and  ruled  Egypt  as  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Noureddin,  who  was  dignified  with 
the  title  of  sultan  by  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  and 
received  from  that  head  of  the  faithful  the  di- 
rect investiture  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  He  had 
now  attained  £he  height  of  his  power,  but  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  were  disturbed  by  the 
ambition  of  Salah-ed-Deen  (Saladin),  who  had 
succeeded  his  uncle  Sheerkook  as  ruler  of  Egypt. 
Though  professing  a  nominal  obedience  to  his 
master,  he  had  made  himself  independent,  and 
disregarded  to  a  great  extent  the  wishes  of  his 
sovereign.  Noureddin  was  on  the  point  of 
marching  into  Egypt  to  reduce  his  rebellious 
subject,  when  he  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  quinsy,  of  which  he  died.  Both  Moslem 
and  Christian  writers  unite  in  the  praise  of 
his  character.  Among  the  latter,  William  of 
Tyre  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  prudent  and  discreet 
man,  who  feared  God  according  to  the  faith  of 
his  people ;"  and  among  the  former  his  titles  of 
Malek-al-Adel  (the  just  prince)  and  Noor-ed- 
Deen  (light  of  the  faith)  sufficiently  attest  his 
reputation.  He  was  exceedingly  liberal  to  the* 
poor,  distributing  among  them  every  month 
5,000  dinars,  and  establishing  a  chamber  of  jus- 
tice for  their  protection,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  excesses  of  the  military  leaders. 
NGVA  SCOTIA  (New  Scotland),  a  province 
of  British  North  America,  bounded  N.  W. 
by  the  bay  of  Fundy,  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  Northumberland  strait,  and  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  all  other  sides 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  consists  of  the 
peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  tract  of  land  280 
m.  long  and  from  50  to  100  m.  wide,  trending 
E.  N.  E-  and  connected  with  New  Bruns- 


wick by  an  isthmus  about  8  m.  wide  on  its  IT. 
side,  between  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  North- 
umberland strait ;  and  of  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  which  lies  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  the  gut 
of  Canso.  (See  Caps  Breton.)  The  area  of 
Nova  Scotia  proper  is  15,607  sq.  m.,  and  of  Cape 
Breton  8,120;  total,  18,727  sq.  m.  Pop.  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  1851,  248,537 ;  of  Cape  Breton, 
27,580;  total,  276,117.— Nova  Scotia  proper 
lies  between  lat.  48°  25'  and  46°  NT.,  and  long. 
61°  and  66°  80'  W.  It  is  divided  into  14  comi- 
ties, viz. :  Annapolis,  Colchester,  Cumberland, 
Digby,  Guysborough,  Halifax,  Hants,  lung's, 
Lunenburg,  Picton,  Queen's,  Shelburne,  Sydney, 
and  Yarmouth.  The  principal  cities  and  towns 
are  Halifax,  the  capital,  Picton,  Windsor,  and 
Annapolis. — The  coasts  are  indented  with  a 
great  number  of  excellent  bays  and  harbors, 
and  between  Halifax  and  the  gut  of  Canso 
alone  there  are  24  commodious  havens,  10  of 
which  will  accommodate  ships  of  the  line. 
Chedabucto  bay,  at  the  entrance  of  the  got  of 
Canso ;  Halifax  harbor  and  Margaret's  and 
Mahon  bays,  on  the  S.  coast ;  St.  Mary's  bay, 
Annapolis  basin,  Mines  basin,  and  Chignecto 
basin,  on  the  bay  of  Fundy ;  and  Picton  har- 
bor on  Northumberland  strait,  are  some  of  the 
principal  inlets.  Cape  Canso,  at  the  month  of 
the  gut  of  Canso ;  Cape  Sable,  the  S.  £.  ex- 
tremity of  the  province ;  and  Cape  Chignecto, 
at  the  end  of  a  peninsula  jutting  out  into 
the  bay  of  Fundy  from  the  isthmus  which  con- 
nects Nova  Scotia  with  the  mainland,  and  hav- 
ing at  either  side  of  it  Mines  basin  and  Chig- 
necto  bay,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
headlands.  The  coasts  throughout  are  lined 
with  islands,  close  to  which  there  is  deep  water. 
On  the  Atlantic  coast  particularly  the  rocks  and 
islands  form  a  sort  of  natural  breakwater  with- 
in which  vessels  sail  in  comparative  safety, 
while  the  sea  outside  is  rough  and  dangerous. 
About  85  m.  from  Nova  Scotia,  but  considered 
as  belonging  to  it,  lies  Sable  island,  25  m.  long 
and  1^  m.  wide,  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
bank,  and  consisting  of  little  else  than  a  sandy 
waste.  Being  in  the  track  of  vessels  sailing 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe,  it  is  the 
scene  of  frequent  shipwrecks,  and  a  party  of 
wreckers  are  maintained  on  it  by  the  provin- 
cial government.  The  principal  rivers  of  Nova 
Scotia  are  the  Annapolis  and  Shubenacadie, 
flowing  into  the  bay  of  Fundy ;  the  East,  West, 
and  Middle  rivers,  into  the  harbor  of  Picton 
on  Northumberland  strait,  all  of  which  are 
navigable ;  and  the  Avon,  Havre,  Mersey,  Med- 
way,  Clyde,  Shelburne,  Tusket,  and  St.  Mary. 
The  Shubenacadie  canal,  in  connection  with  a 
chain  of  lakes,  forms  an  inland  water  commu- 
nication from  the  harbor  of  Halifax  to  Cobe- 
quid  bay.  Lakes  are  numerous,  but  with  the 
exception  of  Lake  Rossignol,  which  is  30  m. 
long,  they  are  all  small.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating, and  though  there  are  no  mountains  there 
are  several  ranges  of  hills,  most  of  which  trav- 
erse the  country  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction. 
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The  highest  point,  Ardoise  nfll  or  Arthur's  Seat, 
is  only  810  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Upon 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  the  land  has  a  general 
height  of  500  feet,  and  is  hilly  and  ragged,  and 
continues  to  be  so  for  from  80  to  50  m.  inland. 
The  soil  varies  mnoh  in  quality  and  fertility. 
The  valleys  are  exceedingly  rich,  and  produce 
large  crops  of  different  kinds  of  grain,  pota- 
toes, turnips,  and  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
common  to  temperate  climates.  Along  the  S. 
shore  the  soil  of  the  highlands  is  light  and  poor, 
but  toward  the  N.  there  are  extensive  tracts  of 
fertile  uplands. — The  geological  formations  of 
Nova  Scotia  range  lengthwise  with  the  penin- 
sula from  S.  W.  to  N.  £.  Along  the  S.  coast  the 
crystalline  granitic  and  quartz  rooks  prevail, 
interspersed  with  belts  of  clay  slates  and  other 
metamorphic  rocks.  In  the  interior  are  argil- 
laceous slates  which  afford  quarries  of  good 
roofing  slates.  Still  further  N.  the  slaty  for- 
mations become  less  metamorphic,  and  some 
are  recognized  by  the  fossils  they  contain  as 
belonging  to  the  Hamilton  group  of  the  upper 
silurian ;  and  beyond  these,  toward  St.  Mary's 
bay  and  the  extension  of  its  line  up  the  Anna- 
polis river,  are  strata  of  the  devonian  and  car- 
boniferous periods.  The  latter  abut  against 
the  metamorphic  (gneissoid)  range  of  the  Cobe- 
quid  hills,  supposed  to  be  of  devonian  age ;  and 
near  the  line  of  contact  of  these  formations, 
among  strata  of  quartz  rock  and  of  olive  slates, 
is  found  a  large  bed  of  rich  iron  ores,  very 
complex  in  character,  consisting  of  micaceous 
specular  and  ochreous  ores,  with  some  magnetic 
ore,  spathio  iron,  and  also  carbonate  of  lime.  In 
one  place  the  bed  appears  to  be  120  feet  thick. 
It  is  traced  several  miles  in  the  vicinity  of 
Folly  and  Great  Village  rivers,  and  has  been 
worked  at  several  points.  East  of  Folly  river 
it  is  found  at  the  workings  of  the  Londonderry 
mining  company  from  10  to  18  feet  thick,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  micaceous  specular  ore  inter- 
mixed with  blocks  of  the  ferruginous  dolomite 
known  as  ankerite.  For  several  miles  the 
ore  ranges  within  800  to  500  yards  of  the  low- 
est coal  bed.  Similar  beds  of  ore  are  met  with 
along  the  same  range  in  the  devonian  slates  of 
Morse  river,  Nictau,  and  at  the  £.  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  in  the  same  group  in  Pictou. 
At  the  latter  locality,  within  40  m.  of  the  Al- 
bion coal  mines,  the  ore  is  very  abundant,  yield- 
ing 40  per  cent.  iron.  At  Morse  river  the  bed 
is  6  feet  thick,  partially  converted  into  magnetio 
ore,  but  the  sheets  of  it  abound  in  impressions 
of  marine  shells,  and  contain  carbonate  of  lime 
derived  from  these  organisms.  The  coal  meas- 
ures are  divided  into  several  separate  fields  by 
the  interposition  of  lower  rocks.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Hants  and  Colchester  they  form  a  long 
strip  S.  of  the  Cobequid  hills,  and  another  in 
the  valley  of  the  Musquodoboit  river.  North 
of  the  Cobequid  hills  is  the  Cumberland  coal 
field,  which  unites  on  the  N.  W.  with  that  of 
New  Brunswick ;  and  in  the  N.  £.  end  of  the 
peninsula,  uniting  with  each  of  the  others,  is 
the  Pictou  coal  field.    The  formation  is  divided 


into  two  groups :  the  upper,  about  8,000  feet 
thick,  consists  of  grayish  and  reddish  sandstones 
and  shales  with  beds  of  conglomerate,  and  thin 
beds  of  limestone  and  coal;  and  the  lower, 
about  4,000  feet  thick,  is  composed  of  dark 
gray  sandstones  and  shales,  with  reddish  and 
brown  beds  of  bituminous  limestone,  of  iron 
ore,  and  very  valuable  beds  of  coal ;  and  still 
below  these  is  a  continuation  of  sandstones  and 
shales  known  as  the  gypsiferous  formation, 
amounting  to  6,000  feet  in  thickness,  containing 
in  the  upper  part  reddish  and  gray  sandstones 
and  shales,  and  below  these  conglomerates  and  j 
also  thick  beds  of  limestone  and  gypsum.  Ma- 
rine fossils  are  found  in  the  lower  coal  measures 
and  the  gypsiferous  formation,  intermingled 
with  terrestrial  organio  remains,  such  as  the 
upper  measures  contain  alone.  At  the  South 
Joggins  on  Ohignecto  bay  are  remarkably  fine 
exposures  of  these  strata  along  a  range  of  about 
10  m.,  dipping  from  19°  to  25°.  They  were  meas- 
ured by  Sir  William  Logan,  and  the  total  thick- 
ness was  found  to  be  14,571  feet  No  fewer  than 
76  coal  beds  were  counted  among  the  strata. 
The  most  productive  coal  mines  of  the  province 
are  those  of  Pictou.  (See  Coal,  vol.  v.  p.  888.) 
Quarries  of  gypsum  are  extensively  worked  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mines  basin,  and  this  rock  as 
well  as  limestone  abounds  along  the  belt  of 
country  from  Minadie  to  Pugwash.  The  sand- 
stone strata  are  quarried  in  many  localities  for 
grindstones,  the  exports  of  which  from  Cum- 
berland in  1851  amounted  to  86,712  tons ;  and 
the  same  rocks  also  afford  beautiful  building 
stones  of  a  light  brown  color,  which  have  lately 
been  introduced  to  considerable  extent  into 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  quarries  of  these  ' 
are  at  Dorchester  at  the  head  of  Chignecto  bay, 
and  also  at  the  head  of  Pictou  harbor.  Along 
the  S.  side  of  the  bay  of  Fundy  is  a  narrow 
belt  of  trap  rock  extending  from  Brier  island 
to  Cape  Blomidon,  a  distance  of  about  180  m. 
It  forms  ranges  of  rude  columns  in  bold  preci- 
pices, not  unlike  the  palisades  of  the  Hudson. 
The  rook,  however,  is  more  varied  in  its  char- 
acter, as  it  is  intermixed  with  the  red  sandstones 
and  shales;  and  among  the  amygdaloids  which 
abound  along  this  ooast  are  found  the  greatest 
variety  of  interesting  minerals  peouliar  to  this 
formation.  These  are  described  by  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Alger  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Miner- 
alogy and  Geology  of  Nova  Scotia,"  published 
in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences"  (vol.  i.,  new  series,  1888). 
See  also  Prof.  J.  W.  Dawson's  "Acadian  Ge- 
ology," and  LyelTs  u  Travels  in  North  Amer- 
ica."— The  olimate  is  remarkably  healthy,  and 
its  rigor  is  greatly  moderated  by  the  almost  in- 
sular position  of  the  country  and  by  the  Gulf 
stream,  which  keeps  the  ports  facing  the  Atlan- 
tic free  from  ice  in  winter.  The  thermometer 
ranges  from  8°  below  zero  to  80°  above  it;  the 
average  of  the  coldest  month  at  Halifax  is  20°, 
and  that  of  the  hottest  70°.  Though  the  spring 
is  backward,  vegetation  is  remarkably  rapid. 
The  temperature  sometimes  varies  50°  in  24 
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hours ;  but  the  weather  is  considered  preferable 
to  that  of  Canada  East,  as  it  is  milder  in  winter 
and  not  bo  excessively  hot  in  summer. — About 
one  fifth  of  the  area  of  Nova  Scotia  is  occupied 
by  lakes,  rivers,  estuaries,  inlets,  and  arms  of 
the  sea.  In  1850,  889,822  acres  were  cultivat- 
ed, 40,012  of  which  consisted  of  alluvial  marshes 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  along  the  bay  of  Fundy 
by  means  of  dikes.  In  1852  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce was  as  follows:  wheat,  297,157  bushels; 
barley,  196,097;  rye,  6L438;  oats,  1,884,487; 
buokwheat,  170,801;  Indian  corn,  84,475; 
peas  and  beans.  21,688 ;  grass  seeds,  8,686 ; 
potatoes,  1,986,789;  turnips,  467,127;  other 
roots,  82,825.  In  the  same  year  there  were 
produced  287,887  tons  of  hay,  8,618,890  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  652,069  lbs.  of  cheese.  In  1851 
there  were  28,789  horses,  248,713  horned  cat- 
tle, 282,180  sheep,  and  51,588  swine.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  find  employment  in  fishing, 
and  some  combine  the  occupations  of  both  fish- 
ermen and  farmers.  Nearly  all  the  species  of 
fish  found  in  the  North  American  seas  frequent 
the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  1851  there  were 
812  vessels  of  48,838  tons  employed  in  the  fish- 
eries, with  crews  of  8,681  men,  and  5,161  boats 
with  6,713  men.  The  number  of  seines  and  nets 
was  80,154.  The  fish  cured  amounted  to  8,769 
tons,  beside  which  there  were  1,669  barrels  of 
salmon,  8,536  of  shad,  100,047  of  mackerel, 
58,200  of  herring,  5,848  of  alewives,  and  15,409 
of  smoked  herrings;  the  whole  valued  at 
£217,270.  Fish  oil  to  the  extent  of  189,250 
gallons,  valued  at  £17,754,  was  also  produced. 
The  wild  animals  and  birds  are  the  same  as 
those  generally  found  in  other  parts  of  North 
America,  but,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  smaller  species,  their  numbers  have  been 
greatly  reduced. — The  manufactures  are  not 
numerous.  In  1850  there  were  1,153  saw 
mills,  386  grist  mills,  287  tanneries,  9  found- 
eries,  81  carding  and  weaving  establishments, 
17  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  131  other 
manufactories  of  different  sorts.  In  the  same 
year  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  made 
was  as  follows:  leather,  £52,625;  boots  and 
shoes,  £73,654;  iron,  £S,121;  soap,  £28,277; 
and  candles,  £21,210.  There  were  114,992 
chaldrons  of  coal  and  79,795  tons  of  gypsum 
raised,  28,608  casks  of  lime  burned,  and  2,845,- 
400  bricks  and  110,441  lbs.  of  maple  sugar 
made.  Ship  building  is  an  important  branch 
of  industry  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  1854  there 
were  built  244  vessels,  measuring  52,814  tons. 
The  exports  consist  principally  of  fish,  timber, 
beef,  pork,  grindstones,  gypsum,  lime,  and 
coal ;  and  the  value  of  the  whole  in  1854  was 
£1,247,668.  The  value  of  imports  in  the  same 
year  amounted  to  £1,791,083.  The  entrances 
in  1851  were  8,402  vessels,  tonnage  840,039, 
and  the  clearances  8,247  vessels,  tonnage 
838,038.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
between  the  United  States  and  Nova  Scotia  in 
ooal,  fish,  tobacco,  and  various  manufactured 
goods. — The  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  descent.    The  western  coun- 


ties are  principally  occupied  by  the  descend- 
ants of  loyalist  emigrants  from  the  United 
States.    The  Irish  are  generally  settled  in  the 
capital,  and  the  Scotch  in  the  eastern  coun- 
ties.    There  are  some  settlements  composed 
of  the  descendants  of  French  colonists ;  and  m 
the  county  of  Lunenburg  there  is  a  race  sprung 
from  some  German  and  Swiss  Protestants  wb 
emigrated  from  Europe  in  1753.    The  Indira 
number  only  about  1,000. — The  province  con- 
tains several  colleges,  but  the  attempts  mast 
to  form  a  university  by  uniting  some  of  them 
have  hitherto   been  unsuccessful.      In  1S51 
there  were  1,096  schools,  attended  by  31,854 
scholars.    In  1854  the  publio  expenditures  for 
education  amounted  to  £18,401.     The  mffirii 
force  of  the  colony  is  composed  of  26.248  men, 
divided  into  26  regiments,  beside  which  there 
are  generally  2  or  8  regular  British  regimeaa 
quartered  in  the  principal  towns.     The  Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  ud 
Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  religions  deno- 
minations. The  church  of  England  is  established 
by  law,  and  the  amount  expended  for  eccteass- 
tical  purposes  in  1854  was  £3,687.   Nova  Scotia 
was  created  a  diocese  in  1787.    The  bishop  and 
archdeacon  are  supported  by  the  goveramest 
of  Great  Britain,  and  50  clergymen  under  them 
are  paid  by  the  society  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel    There  are  two  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  within  the  province,  those  of  Cap* 
Breton  and  Nova  Scotia.    In  1851  there  wot 
567  churches  belonging  to  all  denominations 
in  the  colony. — The  executive  officer  of  Noti 
Scotia  is  styled  lieutenant-governor.    He  is  as- 
sisted by  a  council  of  6  members.     The  legis- 
lature consists  of  a  council  of  19  appointed  bj 
the  governor  subject  to  the  approval  of  tie 
crown,  and  a  house  of  assembly  elected  by  the 
people;  and  the  colonial  revenue  is  entirely 
under  their  control.    The  common  and  statmt 
laws  of  England,  altered  slightly  in  some  cases 
to  suit  local  requirements,  are  in  force  in  Noti 
Scotia.    The  revenue  of  the  colony,  principallT 
raised  by  duties  on  imported  goods,  amounted 
in  1854  to  £166,501,  and  the  expenditures  far 
the  same  year  to  £169,159.    The  expenditures 
of  the  British  government  on  account  of  Xovi 
Scotia  amounted  in  1857  to  £154,605.-— Non 
Scotia  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  tbe 
Cabots  in  1497;  but  the  first  attempt  to  colo- 
nize it  was  made  by  De  Monts  and  some  other 
Frenchmen,  together  with  a  few  Jesuits,  in 
1604.    They  called  the  country  Acadia,  and 
for  8  years  made  efforts  to  form  settlements  at 
Port  Royal,  St.  Croix,  and  some  other  places; 
but  they  were  at  length  expelled  bj  the  colo- 
nists of  Virginia,  who  claimed  Nova  Scotia  by 
right  of  original  discovery.    In  1621  Sir  Vil- 
Ham  Alexander  obtained  a  grant  of  the  penin- 
sula from  James  I.,  and  in  the  patent  it  vas 
called  Nova  Scotia.    Alexander's  intention  was 
to  colonize  the  country  upon  an  extensive  scale; 
but  when  the  colonists  arrived,  in  1628,  they 
found  the  localities  where  they  intended  to  form 
settlements  already  occupied  by  foreign  adven- 
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tnrers.    They  did  not  consider  the  attempt  to 
establish  themselves  prudent,  and  therefore 
returned  to  their  native  country.    In  the  reign 
of  Charles  L  the  Nova  Scotia  baronets  were 
created.    They  were  not  to  exceed  160  in  num- 
ber, and  were  in  fact  a  kind  of  joint  stock  com- 
pany for  colonizing  the  country,  each  of  whom 
was  to  receive  an  allotment  of  land  in  propor- 
tion to  the  aid  furnished.    The  French  obtain- 
ed a  footing  in  Nova  Scotia  a  second  time,  and 
were  not  subdned  till  Cromwell  sent  a  strong 
force  against  them  in  1654.    England  ceded 
the  country  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Breda 
in  1667 ;  but  the  English  continued  from  time 
to  time  to  ravage  the  French  settlements,  and 
in  1713  Nova  Scotia  was  restored  to  them.  For 
some  years  it  was  much  neglected;  but  in  1749 
efforts  were  made  to  colonize  it  by  emigrants 
sent  out  at  the  expense  of  the  British  govern- 
ment.   Some  4,000  settlers  and  their  families 
reached  the  colony  in  this  way,  and  founded 
the  town  of  Halifax.    The  French,  who  were 
still  numerous,  caused  considerable  annoyance 
and  loss  to  the  English  by  joining  the  Indians 
in  making  war  upon   them.     They  were  at 
length  either  expelled  or  subdued,  and  Louis- 
burg,  their  chief  stronghold  on  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  captured.     A  constitution  was 
granted  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1758 ;  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  (Feb.  1768)  France  renounced 
all  future  claim  upon  any  of  her  former  posses- 
sions in  North  America.    New  Brunswick  and 
Cape  Breton  were  separated  from  Nova  Scotia 
in  1784,  but  the  latter  was  reannexed  in  1819. 
NOVA  ZEMBL A  (Rubs.  Novaya  Zemlia,  new 
land),  several   islands  situated  in  the  Arctic 
ocean,  which   belong  to  Russia  and  form  a 
dependency  of  the  government  of  Archangel, 
between  lat.  70°  80*and  76°  80'  N.,  and  long. 
51°  80'  and  77°  E.    Nova  Zembla  is  separated 
from  the  island  of  Yaigatz,  which  lies  close 
to  the  mainland,  by  the  strait  of  Kara,  and 
from  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia  by  the 
•ea  of  Kara.    The  southernmost  island  of  the 
chain  is  separated  from  the  others  by  Matthews's 
strait,  and  further  N.  there  is  another  strait 
called  Gross  bay,  which  has  several  arms  and 
forms  numerous  islands.    The  term  Nova  Zem- 
Wa  belongs  properly  to  the  S.  island  alone,  while 
the  one  in  the  centre  is  called  Matthews's 
land,  to  the  N.  of  which  are  situated  Ltttke's 
tod  Barentz  lands,  supposed  to  form  one  island. 
The  mountains  upon  the  W.  coast  have  a  gen- 
eral height  of  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
«e  greatest  elevation  being  8,475  feet.    The 
^logical  formation  is  mostly  clay  slate  and 
pay  limestone.    The  soil  is  barren,  the  only 
vegetation  being  mosses  and  lichens,  and  in 
*otne  places  a  few  stunted  shrubs.    The  mean 
^juner  temperature  at  the  S.  extremity  is 
«>■«  ,  and  that  of  winter  8.21°.    The  islands 
h  «  ?°  Pennanen*  inhabitants,  but  are  visited 
g  fishermen  and  hunters  from  the  mainland. 
* »h,  whales,  and  walruses  are  abundant  on  the 
coasts;  and  reindeer,  arctic  bears,  and  foxes  are 
numerous  on  the  islands.    Nova  Zembla  has 


been  frequented  by  Russian  hunters  for  many 
centuries,  and  of  late  years  several  exploring 
expeditions  have  been  sent  thither  by  the  czar. 

NOYALIS.  See  Habdenbebg,  Feikdbioh 
von. 

NOYARA,  a  province  of  Sardinia,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Lepontian  Alps  and  Switzerland,  £. 
by  the  Ticino  and  the  Lago  Maggiore,  which 
separate  it  from  Lombardy,  S.  by  the  Po,  which 
separates  it  from  the  province  of  Alessandria, 
and  W.  by  the  provinces  of  Torino  and  Aosta. 
It  comprises  6  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  area  and  population,  are  as  follows  : 


AmmdhmawtU. 

Area  is 
•q.  m. 

Popu 
In  1858. 

Novara....... 

650 
8T8 
584 
294 
814 
509 

190,659 
124,540 
88,748 
61,110 
82,215 
181,125 

Biella 

Ossola. 

P%ilara* x ....  x 

Yalaosla. 

VerceUl 

Total 

2,629 

578^92 

The  principal  part  of  this  division  of  Sardinia 
belonged  to  the  former  duchy  of  Milan,  and  is 
covered  by  the  main  ridge  of  the  Alps,  which 
encloses  the  valley  of  the  Tosa,  into  which 
numerous  lateral  valleys  open,  each  adding  its 
tributary  stream  to  the  Tosa,  which  finally  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  Lago  Maggiore. — 
The  arrondissement  of  Novara,  situated  be- 
tween the  rivers  Sesia  and  Ticino,  is  level  in  its 
central  and  southern  portions,  which  form  part 
of  the  great  plain  of  the  Po,  but  hilly  in  the 
north.  The  soil  is  noted  for  its  fertility.  The 
principal  products  are  grain,  rice,  hemp,  and 
silk. — Novaba,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is 
situated  10  m.  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ticino,  on  the  high  road  from  Milan  to  Turin, 
and  about  60  m.  "W.  by  railway  from  the  lat- 
ter city ;  pop.  26,968.  It  is  surrounded  with 
walls  and  bastions.  Parts  of  the  old  fortifica- 
tions are  dismantled,  and  afford  pleasant  walks 
with  fine  views  of  Monte  Rosa  and  other  spurs 
of  the  Alps.  The  cathedral  of  Novara  is 
an  early  Lombard  building,  celebrated  for  its 
splendid  high  altar,  for  frescoes  by  Luini  and 
some  sculptures  by  Thorwaldsen,  and  for  its 
archives,  rich  in  antiquities  of  the  lower  em- 
pire and  the  middle  ages,  and  above  all  for  its 
music.  The  church  of  San  Pietro  al  Rosario  is 
noted  for  the  sentence  passed  there  in  1807  on 
the  priest  Dolcino,  referred  to  in  Dante's  in- 
ferno,  who  was  condemned  for  preaching  Mani- 
chffiism  and  communistic  principles,  and  was 
burned  alive  at  Yercelli  together  with  his  mis- 
tress Margaret,  a  beautiful  nun  whom  he  had 
taken  from  her  convent.  Novara  is  famous  for 
the  battle  fought  there,  March  28, 1849,  between 
the  Sardinians  under  Gen.  Chrzanowski  and  the 
Austrians  under  Radetzky.  The  Sardinian  army 
was  completely  routed,  which  led  to  the  abdi- 
cation of  Charles  Albert  in  favor  of  his  son 
Yictor  Emanuel,  and,  among  other  humiliating 
conditions  of  peace,  to  the  renunciation  on  the 
part  of  Sardinia  of  all  claims  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  Lombardy. 
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NX) VATIAff,  the  founder  of  a  sohismatical 
sect  in  the  Christian  church  in  the  3d  century. 
He  was  a  presbyter  of  Home,  and  by  his  learn- 
ing, eloquence,  and  theological  writings  had 
won  a  high  reputation.  He  held  that  persons 
who  had  committed  the  more  grievous  sins, 
and  especially  those  who  had  denied  their  faith 
during  the  Becian  persecution,  ought  not  to  be 
received  again  into  the  church.  One  of  the 
foremost  defenders  of  the  contrary  opinion  was 
the  priest  Cornelius,  who  in  250  was  proposed 
to  succeed  Fabian  in  the  see  of  Home.  Nova- 
tian,  unable  to  prevent  his  election,  withdrew 
from  communion  with  him,  was  excommuni- 
cated by  a  council  held  at  Borne  in  251,  and 
was  almost  immediately  afterward  set  up  as  a 
rival  bishop  by  his  own  party.  His  principal 
coadjutor  was  Novatus,  a  presbyter  of  Car- 
thage, who  had  already  become  notorious  by 
his  violent  opposition  to  Cyprian,  the  bishop 
of  that  see.  Respecting  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  church  there  was  no  disagreement 
between  the  Novatians  and  other  Christians. 
"  Their  peculiarity  was,1'  says  Mosheim,  "  that 
they  would  not  receive  into  the  church  persons 
who  after  being  baptized  fell  into  the  greater 
sins.  They  did  not,  however,  exclude  them 
from  all  hopes  of  eternal  salvation.  They  con- 
sidered the  Christian  church  therefore  as  a  so- 
ciety of  innocent  persons,  who  from  their  en- 
tering into  it  had  stained  themselves  with  no 
grievous  sin ;  and  hence  it  followed  that  in  their 
eyes  all  associations  of  Christians  which  opened 
the  door  for  the  return  of  gross  offenders  were 
undeserving  of  the  name  of  true  churches  of. 
Christ.  Hence  they  assumed  the  name  of  ca- 
thari,  or  the  pure,  and  moreover  rebaptized 
those  who  came  over  to  them  from  the  Cath- 
olics." The  sect  lasted  until  about  the  5th 
century. 

NOVATION,  a  law  term  introduced  recently 
into  use  by  English  and  American  lawyers,  from 
the  Roman  civil  law.  It  may  be  defined  as  the 
creation  of  a  new  debt  or  contract  in  substitu- 
tion for  an  old  one.  It  differs  from  a  mere  re- 
newal, such  as  takes  place  when  A  renews  a 
credit  he  has  given  B,  or  receives  a  new  debt  or 
obligation  from  B  in  payment  of  an  old  one. 
To  a  novation  there  are  three  parties.  It  takes 
place  when  A  owes  B,  and  0  owes  A,  and  A 
transfers  to  B  in  payment  of  his  debt  C's  debt  to 
him,  A.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  A  is  no  longer 
the  debtor  of  B  nor  the  creditor  of  C ;  and  B 
is  no  longer  the  creditor  of  A,  but  has  become 
the  creditor  of  C ;  and  0  is  no  longer  the  debtor 
of  A,  but  has  become  the  debtor  of  B.  In  the 
civil  law,  the  new  contract  of  0  to  pay  B,  and 
the  discharge  of  A's  debt  to  B  by  the  transfer 
of  A's  claim  on  C,  would  be  regarded  as  dif- 
ferent forms  of  novation.  By  our  law,  how- 
ever, it  is  one  thing,  and  the  whole  transaction 
forms  one  novation.  It  is  a  universal  principle 
in  the  law  of  England  and  of  this  country,  that 
a  promise  can  be  enforced  at  law  only  when  it 
is  founded  upon  a  consideration.  This  rule  is 
applied  to  the  case  of  novation;  the  effect 


of  it  is,  that  the  original  liabilities  mast  bee* 
tinguished  and  discharged  by  the  novation,^ 
their  discharge  is  then  a  sufficient  considerate 
for  the  new  liabilities.     Thus,  C  become  i 
debtor  of  B  by  the  above  described  novate; 
and  when  B  claims  the  debt  of  C,  the  cob# 
eration  on  which  the  claim  can  be  upheld  is  tk 
fact  that  C's  debt  to  A  was  discharged.  Soi 
B  claims  the  debt  from  A,  and  A  interposed 
agreement  to  release  him,  that  agreemati 
valid  only  because  B  has  received  Csdek** 
A  by  way  of  consideration  for  his  release  ofi. 
Thus  all  the  parts  of  this  transaction  are  mo- 
ally  connected  and  dependent.    Hence,  tn  «■• 
der  by  a  creditor  to  his  debtor,  directing  his  si 
pay  the  debt  to  some  one  to  whom  the  credcc? 
is  indebted,  operates  as  the  substitution  of  sm 
debt  for  an  old  only  when  the  order  is  accept 
and  when  the  original  creditor  of  him  who  for 
the  order  has  agreed  to  receive  the  accept 
order  in  payment  of  his  claim.    This  trass* 
tion  may  be  oral  only,  none  of  the  prasaa 
being  in  writing,  because  0,  the  original  al- 
itor of  A,  does  not  undertake  toptyA's&i 
to  B,  inasmuch  as  A's  debt  is  entirely  dkk-afl 
by  the  novation ;  but  O  contracts  a  new  deto 
B.     This  therefore  does  not  come  under  & 
provision  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  reqmriwik 
the  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  icd 
be  in  writing.    Hence  also,  if,  after  thetnas- 
action  is  complete,  0  wholly  fails  to  ptyRFi 
olaim  against  A  does  not  revive,  for  the  rest 
that  A's  debt  to  B  was  wholly  discharged;  d 
this  is  reasonable,  because  C's  debt  to  A  « 
wholly  discharged,  and  therefore  A  woujdla* 
no  claim  over  on  C,  if  he,  A,  were  obliged 
pay  his  original  debt  to  B. 

NOVEL  (It  novella),  a  prose  fiction,  &  x* 
rative  of  a  series  of  fictitious  events,  conned 
by  a  plot,  and  involving  descriptions  of  «aa 
and  portraitures  of  character.  Its  canto* 
being  products  of  the  imagination,  are  poetical; 
its  form  is  narrative.  Its  excellence,  likeilai 
of  an  epic  or  drama,  lies  in  the  appreien** 
and  truthful  exhibition  of  the  course  of  tanffl 
things.  As  usually  regarded,  it  is  the  m 
stadium  of  the  epic,  heir  to  its  dignities  m 
subject  to  its  aesthetic  code,  and  may  bear  w 
title  of  the  prose  epic  of  contemporary » 
Unlike  that,  however,  it  illustrates  the  W» 
features  rather  than  the  fundamental  cm* 
teristics  of  an  age,  private  and  local  morel w 
historical  events,  and  the  phases  of  society » 
ther  than  the  genius  of  a  religion  or  c;^* 
Goethe  thus  distinguishes  the  novel  froo^ 
drama:  "Inthenovel,  sentiments  and  event^ 
chiefly  to  be  represented;  in  the  d"^  JJJl 
acter  and  actions.  The  hero  of  the  noveiB^ 
be  passive,  at  least  not  in  a  high  degree  sen  i 
but  the  dramatic  hero  must  act; .«**"£ 
resists  him,  and  he  overcomes  the  ^^L 
succumbs."  The  mediaeval  romances oic^ 
airy  abound  in  preternatural  marvels;  ro 
the  earlier  novels  sought  to  escape  m  ^ 
measure  from  the  ordinary  limits  of  tf w 
by  adopting  for  their  themes  travels,  w 
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elopements,  adventures  with  banditti,  or  events 
of  past  history;  but  the  novel  now  in  vogue  is 
mainly  occupied  with  depicting  and  analyzing 
familiar  social  phenomena.    A  philosopher  of 
the  last  century  conceived  that  whenever  the 
economy  of  municipal  arrangements  should  be 
bo  perfected  as  to  prevent  all  contraband  trad- 
ing and  highway  robbery,  and  so  vigilantly  de- 
tective as  to  sketch  not  only  the  physiognomy 
but  also  the  biography  of  every  traveller  on 
his  passport,  romance  writing  would  become 
obsolete  from  the  absence  of  the  necessary  ma- 
terials.   Yet  novels  are  now  produced  in  un- 
precedented numbers,  and  without  dependence 
on  such  elements  for  their  success.    The  essen- 
tial requisite,  to  which  all  other  qualities  are 
incidental,  is  that  they  be  interesting  as  stories, 
since  their  aim  is  to  amuse,  or  at  most  to  in- 
struct by  amusing.    They  have  no  strict  artis- 
tic form,  being  in  turn  narrative,  descriptive, 
didactic,  and  lyrical ;    may  be  designed  to 
illustrate  any  idea,  phase,  or  tendency  of  mod- 
ern life ;  and  may  introduce  and  discuss  the 
problems  of  morals,  religion,  philosophy,  poli- 
tics, history,  art,  literature,  and  soience. — Ro- 
mances have  existed  from  immemorial  anti- 
quity among  the  principal  nations  of  the  East. 
The  Chinese  have  in  their  oldest  literature 
parables,  marvellous  fictitious  narratives,  and 
epopees;  and  for  many  centuries  they  have 
had  novels  of  familiar  and  social  life  compara- 
ble to  those  of  Europe.    They  only  among  the 
Asiatic  nations  have  delineated  in  their  novels 
the  phenomena  of  common  and  domestic  life, 
recounting  the  conversations,  cares,  and  habits 
of  the  household,  without  intermingling  unreal 
marvels.    The  play  of  the  passions,  die  con- 
flicts of  interest,  the  constraint  of  moral  habits, 
and  the  analysis  of  sentiments  are  the  usual 
themes  of  both  the  Chinese  novel  and  drama. 
By  their  names  as  well  as  characters  the 
heroes  might  pass  for  ordinary  inhabitants  of 
Canton  or  Nankin.    They  abound  in  detailed 
descriptions,  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  images  and  epithets,  and  are  among  the 
best  sources  of  information  concerning  the 
private  life  of  the  people.    Among  their  clas- 
sic romances  are  the  "  Four  Great  Marvels' 
Books,"  and  the  "  Stories  of  Pirates  on  the 
Coast  of  Kiang-nan."     The  romance  of  the 
Hindoos  is  perhaps  of  equal  antiquity,  but  con- 
sists chiefly  of  fantastic  and  marvellous  narra- 
tives.   The  scenes  are  in  abysses  of  the  sea,  on 
perilous  mountain  heights,  or  in  vague  imagi- 
nary spaces.    There  are  princes  contending 
with  giants,  princesses  stolen  away  by  genii, 
metamorphoses,  and  magical  talismans.    Their 
traditions  and  even  their  histories  are  disfig- 
ured by  their  love  of  the  marvellous,  and 
abound  in  extravagant  notions.    Many  of  their 
parables  and  fables  are  designed  to  convey 
philosophical    and   religious   doctrine.     The 
character  of  Hindoo  fiction  has  made  some 
scholars  suppose  that  the  Persian  and  Arabian 
tales  were  originally  derived  from  India.    Dur- 
ing the  present  century  several  Chinese  and 


Indian  novels  have  been  translated  into  Euro- 
pean languages.     The  Arabian  tales  of  the 
"  Thousand  and  One  Nights"  are  examples  of 
romantic  fiction,  highly  esteemed  in  Europe,  the 
recital  of  which  is  still  more  fascinating  and 
general  among  the  people  of  the  East  than  is  the 
perusal  of  printed  novels  among  the  western 
public.  Excepting  Xenophon^  whose  Cyropadia 
resembles  a  historical  romance,  the  principal 
Greek  writers  of  prose  fiction  were  HeHodorus, 
Achilles  Tatius,  and  Longus,  all  of  whom  lived 
after  the  8d  Christian  century.    The  story  of 
the  loves  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  by  Helio- 
dorus, a  Christian  bishop  in  Thessaly,  was  writ- 
ten in  a  pure  and  elegant  style,  and  became  the 
model  of  subsequent  Greek  romances.  Achilles 
Tatius  also  recounted  the  adventures  of  two 
lovers,  Leucippe  and  Clitophon.  The  "  Daphnis 
and  Ghloe"  of  Longus  is  a  pastoral  romance, 
containing  fine  descriptions  of  scenery  on  the 
island  of  Lesbos.    The  Milesian  fables  and  the 
romance  attributed  to  Diogenes  Antonius  have 
not  been  preserved.     The  romance  rapidly 
degenerated,  and  its  later  and  worst  specimens 
in  Greek  were  the*  love  stories  of  "  Chariton 
and  Aphrodisias,"  of  "Ghaireas  and  Oallir- 
rhoe,"  of  "  Anthia  and  Abrooomas"  by  Xeno- 
phon  of  Ephesus,  and  of  uHysminias  and 
Hysmine"  by  Eustathius.     Prose  fiction  had 
appeared  in  Latin  in  the  2d  century  in  the 
Satyricon  of  Petronius  and  the  Metamorpho- 
9eonf  or  "Golden  Ass,"  of  Apuleius,  which 
are  its  only  noteworthy  examples.    Most  of 
these  classical  romances  relate  the  adventures 
of  lovers,  carried  away  by  pirates  or  otherwise 
separated,  witnessing  rites  of  magic  and  religion, 
secret  orgies,  and  infamous  revelries  in  the 
cities  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  at  last 
reunited  by  extraordinary  coincidences.    They 
were  however  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
highly  reputed  as  to  form  an  important  part 
of  the  literature.    In  the  8th  century  appeared 
in  Greek  the  ecclesiastical  romance  of  "  Bar- 
laam  and  Josaphat,"  by  St.  John  of  Damascus, 
perhaps  translated  from  the  Syriac. — The  first 
mediaeval  romances  were  metrical.    Whether 
their  materials  and  spirit  were  borrowed  from 
Scandinavia  and  northern  Germany,  especially 
through  the  Normans,  or  from  the  East  through 
the  Spanish  Moors  and  crusaders,  or  whether 
they  were  relics  and  products  of  the  ancient 
Celtic  genius,  are  questions  not  yet  determined. 
But  it  is  certain  that  they  were  cultivated  by  the 
troubadours  of  Provence  and  the  trouveres  of 
Normandy  from  the  11th  century.    Narrative 
poetry  soon  abounded  throughout  feudal  Eu- 
rope.   The  wandering  minstrels,  under  divers 
names,  invented,    translated,    and    amplified 
stories  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the 
households  alike  of  lords  and  peasants,  rehears- 
ing known  facts  and  genealogies,  transforming 
chronicles  and  legends  into  romances  of  chiv- 
alry, reproducing  from  classic  history  Alex- 
ander as  a  knight  errant  and  Virgil  as  a  pow- 
erful magician,  adapting  Byzantine  tales,  and 
devising  facetious  and  scandalous  narratives 
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of  real  life.  The  romances  of  chivalry  intro- 
duced knights  whose  enterprise,  virtues,  mar- 
tial achievements,  and  sentiments  of  honor  and 
delicacy  were  carried  to  an  extravagant  and 
fabulous  perfection,  who  became  the  exemplars 
of  ideal  knight  errantry  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  The  transformation  of  the  metri- 
cal into  prose  romances  was  in  part  owing 
to  the  invention  of  printing,  the  advantage  of 
metre  for  purposes  of  recital  being  thus  super- 
seded, and  in  part  to  the  natural  evolution  of 
prose  forms  out  of  metrical  beginnings,  as  had 
taken  place  in  the  history  of  classical  litera- 
ture. Prose  fictions,  however,  celebrated  Ar- 
thur, Charlemagne,  and  the  other  heroes  of 
chivalry,  and  were  as  tedious  and  artless  as 
their  predecessors,  though  they  were  composed 
with  greater  regard  to  probability,  and  began 
to  picture  manners  instead  of  being  mere  rhap- 
sodies of  feats  of  battle.  In  the  prose  narra- 
tives of  "Lancelot  of  the  Lake"  and  of 
"Pierceforest"  are  found  minute  and  truthful 
accounts  of  tournaments,  feasts,  and  other 
chivalrio  displays.  The  lord  de  la  None 
(1587)  thus  mentions  the  taste  for  these  ro- 
mances: "The  ancient  fables  whose  relikes 
doe  yet  remain,  namely, '  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,9 
' Pierceforest,'  'Tristram,'  'Giron  the  Court- 
eous,' and  such  others,  doe  beare  witness  of 
this  olde  vanitie ;  herewith  were  men  fed  for 
the  space  of  500  yeeres,  untill  our  language 
growing  more  polished,  and  our  mindes  more 
ticklish,  they  were  driven  to  invent  some 
nouelties  wherewith  to  delight  us.  Thus  came 
v*  bookes  of  Amadis  into  light  among  us  in 
this  last  age.  But  to  say  y*  truth,  Spaine  bred 
them,  and  France  new  clothed  them  in  gay 
garments."  Notwithstanding  the  opposition 
made  to  them,  the  romances  of  chivalry  did  not 
sink  into  disrepute  until  the  customs  of  chival- 
ry became  obsolete  and  were  thrown  into  ridi- 
oule  and  contempt  by  Cervantes.  Scandinavia 
abounded  in  legendary  romances,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  on  national  subjects,  as  the  Omey- 
inga  Saga,  the  Heimshringla,  the  Eyrbyggia 
Saga,  and  the  more  imaginary  legends  of  the 
Nibelungen  and  the  VoUungen.  They  have  a 
bold,  vigorous,  and  gloomy  character  peculiar 
to  themselves.  At  a  later  period  the  themes 
of  French  and  English  romance,  as  Sir  Tris- 
tram, Sir  Percival,  and  Sir  Yevain,  were  bor- 
rowed and  modified  by  the  North.  Germany 
also  had  a  peculiar  cycle  of  heroes  derived 
from  her  own  traditional  history  as  heir  of  the 
Roman  empire,  such  as  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Goths  (Dietrick  of  Bern),  celebrated  by  the 
minnesingers,  Attila  (Etzel),  king  of  the  Huns, 
and  Gunther,  king  of  Burgundy.  Many  Teuton- 
ic heroes  also  are  celebrated  in  the  Heldenbuch. 
The  German  romances  are  of  a  more  fierce 
and  unrefined  character  than  the  French,  from 
which  they  also  differ  in  freely  employing  the 
preternatural  and  magical  arts  of  the  subter- 
ranean Duergar  or  dwarfs.  The  Gothic  ro- 
mance was  little  cultivated  by  the  Italians. 
They  adopted  from  the  French  the  tales  of 


Charlemagne  and  his  paladins,  which,  howera, 
attracted  little  attention  till  Boiardo,  B&s. 
Pulci,  and  Ariosto  made  them  the  basis  of 
poems  that  were  diffuse  and  rambling  in  str; 
yet  far  superior  in  regularity  and  beauty  <j 
diction  to  the  earlier  romances.    The* V 
mances  had  been  known  for  two  centuries  i 
France  before  they  were  introduced  into  Iulj 
Of  the  Spanish  group  "  Ammiig  de  Gaul"  is  & 
head  and  type.    The  story  of  the  Hoi j  Grai  i 
essentially  religious ;  that  of  Charlemagne  fees- 
sentially  military ;  and  both  relate  to  historic 
events.  But  the * '  Amadis, "  says  Ticknor,  *  ii  £ 
imagination  all  compact."    Its  chronology  &t 
geography  are  alike  unsettled  and  iincertaa; : 
has  no  purpose  except  to  illustrate  the  virta* 
of  a  perfect  knight ;  and  its  variety  in  stjk  si 
topics  is  superior  to  that  of  other  similar  worn 
It  is  by  general  consent  the  best  of  all  the  d 
romances  of  chivalry.     The  story  culminate  z 
the  marriage  of  Amadis  with  Oriana,  the  tw 
of  the  hero  and  the  constancy  of  the  hen* 
triumphing  over  the  thousand  obstacles  im- 
posed by  rivals,  giants,  sorcerers,  and  ctbs 
hostile  powers.     "Amadis"  was  succeeded!? 
"Palmerin  of  England,"  and  each  wasae 
parent  of  a  long  series,  for  which  an  nnena- 
pled  passion  prevailed  in  Spain  during  the  lfc 
century.    The  "Don  Quixote"  is  at  owe  i 
proof  of  their  vast  popularity  and  a  monmac 
of  their  overthrow.     This  class  attained  is 
highest  perfection  in  France,  and  the  origin* 
of  the  majority  of  romances  were  in  Freud 
which  was  then  the  court  language  of  Ik- 
land.    The  legends  concerning  Arthur  and  ft 
circle  of  knights  were  formed  by  the  Noma 
minstrels  from  Breton  lays,  and  from  the  «■ 
gin  of  the  romances  they  rivalled  those  d 
Charlemagne  in  popularity  both  in  France  £• 
England.    There  are  few  original  compostiott 
in  old  English  metrical  romance.   TheJfcrt 
£  Arthur,  compiled  by  Sir  Thomas  Jfalar/ji 
the  finest  relic,  in  prose  (1485).    This  body  i 
Arthurian  legend  nas  served  as  a  magazine  erf 
subjects  and  suggestions  to  some  of  the  gft* 
est  English  poets  from  Spenser  to  Tenpysa 
— The   Decameron*  of  Boccaccio  consists « 
short  stories  (novelle),  which  follow  the  nfr 
diaeval  fabliaux,  or  facetious  tales  of  real  life, 
instead  of  the  longer  romantic  narratives.  Ttej 
are  novels  of  gallantry,  collected  from  vark* 
sources,  and  invested  in  a  charming  style:  *» 
they  present  a  peculiar  form  of  finished  pro* 
fiction,  which  was  continued  by  Sacchetti,  Co- 
tio,  Grazzina,  Firenzuola,  Bandello,  and  others 
In  the  15th  century  the  romances  of  chivalry  h« 
run  their  course  in  France,  but  the /«$«** 
novelettes  of  love  intrigue,  like  those  of  wfr 
caccio,  remained.    These  were  varied  by  an ori- 
ginal and  still  almost  unique  example  of  the  fic- 
tion of  satiric  humor  in  the  works  of  Baoelaa 
The  pastoral  romance  introduced  into  ltatf 
in  the  Arcadia  of  the  Neapolitan  ^D*"T 
was  previously  much  cultivated  by  th e  P on* 
guese  poets,  and  was  naturalized  in  dp*"** 
prose  by  Montemayor,  whose  "Diana  ** 
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nearly  aa  much  celebrated  and  imitated  as  the 
"  Amadis."    The  "  Arcadia"  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney  blends  pastoral  with  chivalrous  manners, 
is  remarkable  for  its  ideality,  and  indicates 
the  transition  to  the  romances  of  conventional 
love  and  metaphysical  gallantry,  tedious  from 
their  length  and  insipidity,  a  prominent  ex- 
ample of  which  is  the  Astree  of  D'Urfe  (1610). 
The  reigning  quest  after  increased  dignity  and 
artifice  of  style  appears  in  its  extreme  in  the 
"  Enphnes"  of  Lilly.  Gomberville,  Calprenede, 
and  Mile.  Sender!  continued  this  species,  which 
was  highly  esteemed  in  France  through  the  17th 
century,  though  now  nearly  forgotten.    It  com- 
bined modern  ideas  of  courage,  courtesy,  and 
fidelity  with  stories  of  ancient  Greeks,  Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians,  and  Persians,  in  prolix  works 
of  many  volumes  each.    The  earl  of  Orrery  at- 
tempted in  his  "  Parthenissa"  to  naturalize  it  in 
England.    Its  counterpart  was  produced  by  the 
poet  Scarron  in  the  Roman  comique,  which  de- 
tailed a  long  series  of  adventures  as  low  as  those 
of  Le  grand  Cyrus  were  elevated.    The  pica- 
resque novel  had  been  raised  into  vogue  by  the 
Lazarillo  de  Tormes  of  Mendoza  (1575),  of  which 
many  imitations  appeared  in  the  literature  of 
Spain  and  other  countries.    Thus  early  in  the 
17th  oentury  prose  fiction  in  most  of  its  leading 
types,  as  the  short  amusing  story  of  gallantry, 
the  romance  of  enchantment  and  heroic  chival- 
ry, the  pastoral  romance,  the  riotous  satire,  the 
picaresque  and  the  philosophical  novel,  had  be- 
come an  established  form  of  literature  in  the 
principal  languages  of  Europe. — The  more  com- 
plete development  of  the  novel  in  England  was 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  decline  of  the  tra- 
gic drama.    It  aimed  to  perform  for  a  refined 
and  reflecting  age  the  service  which  had  been 
rendered  by  the  drama  to  a  ruder  and  more 
chivalric  period.    As  the  wilder  passions  and 
impulses  of  society  became  more  restrained,  the 
narrative  style  was  called  into  vogue  to  give  an 
even  and  detailed  development  of  sentiment 
and  incident.    Though  incapable  of  so  power- 
ful an  effect  as  tragedy,  novels  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  wider  license  in  the  conduct  of  the 
plot,  of  fuller  descriptions  and  more  minute 
characterizations.  Contemporary  with  the  com- 
ic dramatists,  who  substituted  conventional  wit, 
maxim,  and  sentiment  for  passion,  Mrs.  Behn 
produced  tales  which  justified  the  sarcasm 
of  Steele  that  she  "  understood  the  practical 
part  of  love  better  than  the  speculative ;"  and 
her  successors  and  imitators,  Mrs.  Manley  and 
Mrs.  Haywood,  indicate  a  like  reaction  from 
the  stilted  and  extravagant  character  of  the 
older  romances  to  the  topics  and  personages 
of  real  life.    The  only  English  prose  fictions  of 
the  time  marked  by  high  poetic  ideality  were 
Banyan's  allegories  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
and  the  "  Holy  War."    The  modern  novel  be- 
gan in  England  with  Defoe  and  Swift.    The 
graphic  details  of  the  career  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe have  rarely  been  excelled  in  verisimilitude. 
The  work  has  also  the  charm  of  emancipating 
the  reader  from  the  haunts  of  ordinary  society, 


and  introducing  him  with  consummate  skill  to 
the  reflections  and  inoidents  of  a  struggle  for 
life  on  a  desolate  island.  The  effect  of  this  and 
the  other  fictions  of  Defoe  (one  of  which,  the 
"  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,"  was  taken  by  the  earl 
of  Chatham  for  a  true  history)  is  caused  by  the 
vivid  delineation  and  concatenation  of  practical 
details,  which  give  to  the  adventures  the  force  of 
realities  commanding  the  interest  and  sympathy 
of  the  observer.  The  series  of  Arthurian,  Uto- 
pian, and  Arcadian  romances,  and  the  novel  of 
French  and  Italian  gallantry,  had  thus  been 
succeeded  by  a  work  marked  by  all  the  severity 
and  apparent  probability  of  history.  The  sat- 
irist of  the  age  was  Swift,  whose  prototype,  if 
he  had  any,  was  Rabelais,  and  whose  "  Gul- 
liver's Travels"  are  equally  interesting  whether 
read  with  or  without  reference  to  the  allegor- 
ical and  satirical  meaning.  The  novel  was  im- 
proved by  its  three  great  masters,  Richardson, 
Fielding,  and  Smollett,  who  presented  the  pas* 
sion  of  love  according  to  its  action  amid  the 
improved  manners,  the  complicated  and  artifi- 
cial distinctions  introduced  by  wealth  and  lux- 
ury, the  contrast  between  town  and  country, 
and  the  real  aspects  and  interests  of  ordinary 
life.  Though  the  novels  of  Richardson  are  of 
great  length,  their  accumulation  of  minute 
lights  and  shadings,  their  profound  knowledge 
of  human  sentiments  and  passions,  and  the 
earnestness  with  which  they  enlisted  the  pas- 
sions on  the  side  of  virtue,  made  them  an  im- 
mense advance  on  all  their  predecessors.  "  It 
requires  a  reader,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"to  be  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the 
huge  folios  of  inanity  over  which  our  an- 
cestors yawned  themselves  to  sleep,  ere  he 
can  estimate  the  delight  they  must  have  expe- 
rienced from  this  unexpected  return  to  truth 
and  nature."  Yet  they  incurred  the  criticism 
of  D'Alembert,  La  nature  est  bonne  d  imiter, 
mats  non  pasjusqu'a  V ennui.  Richardson  ex- 
celled especially  in  his  female  characters,  his 
"  Clarissa  Harlowe"  being  his  noblest  tribute 
to  feminine  purity.  The  novels  of  Fielding  in- 
dicate a  less  sentimental  tendency,  are  less 
marked  by  delicacy  of  perception  and  com- 
mand of  pathos,  and  more  by  flow  of  animal 
spirits,  vivacity  of  manner,  sagacity  in  grasp- 
ing and  skill  in  epitomizing  characters,  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  better  and  worse 
features  of  English  life.  The  plot  also  of  his 
masterpiece,  "Tom  Jones,"  is  admitted  to  be 
of  unequalled  perfection,  the  thread  of  interest 
being  all  made  to  bear  upon  the  catastrophe; 
and  the  whole  work  reveals  his  versatile,  hu- 
morous, and  adventurous  genius.  He  makes 
the  novel  include  wit,  love,  satire,  humor,  ob- 
servation, and  wisdom.  In  contrast  with  Field- 
ing was  Smollett,  who  delineated  rather  the 
eccentric  than  the  common  features  of  charac- 
ter, dealing  in  humorous  exaggeration,  invent- 
ing burlesque  personages,  incidents,  rencontres, 
and  oddities  of  speech  and  action.  His  charac- 
ters are  generally  caricatures  and  his  scenes 
extravagant    His  humor  is  rather  farcical  than 
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comic,  and  yet  he  rarely  fails  in  his  aim  to  excite 
laughter.  His  works  were  in  their  time  per- 
haps the  greatest  triumph  in  the  art  of  literary- 
entertainment  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  that 
Fielding  and  Smollett  painted  chiefly  "  charac- 
ters of  manners,"  while  Richardson  painted 
"  characters  of  nature."  The  "  Tristram  Shan- 
dy" of  Sterne  offers  a  phase  of  hnmor  differ- 
ing from  that  of  either  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  almost  unique  in  English  literature.  The 
book  has  little  plot  or  continuous  action,  its  in- 
terest depending  on  its  personages  and  senti- 
ments, and  its  humor  arising  from  the  quiet 
and  almost  unconscious  development  of  secrets 
of  character.  It  follows  the  theory  that  "  a  plot 
is  good  for  nothing  except  to  bring  in  good 
things,"  and  it  abounds  in  felicities  of  diction, 
subtleties  of  insight,  and  in  tenderness  and 
pathos  which  are  sometimes  melodramatio. 
These  four  great  novelists  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.  were  succeeded  by  inferior  but- 
unequal  imitators.  Among  the  best  produc- 
tions were  the  u  Rasselas"  of  Johnson,  the  "  Vi- 
car of  Wakefield  "  of  Goldsmith,  the  "  Oastle 
of  Otranto"  of  Walpole,  the  "Old  English 
Baron"  of  Clara  Reeve,  the  "  Fool  of  Qual- 
ity" of  Henry  Brooke,  the  "Man  of  Feeling" 
and  "  Man  of  the  World  "  of  Mackenzie,  the 
"Evelina"  and  "Cecilia"  of  Madame  d'Arblay, 
and  the  oriental  romance  of  "Vathek"  by 
Beckford.  These  productions  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  dignity  of  this  species  of 
literature,  and  a  mass  of  worthless  productions 
were  issued  from  the  Minerva  press  and  widely 
distributed  by  circulating  libraries.  Charles 
Lamb  describes  the  heroes  as  "  persons  neither 
of  this  world  nor  of  any  conceivable  one ;  an 
endless  string  of  activities  without  purpose,  of 
purposes  without  a  motive."  Absurd  in  plot 
and  characterization,  weak  in  conception  and 
execution,  and  ridiculous  from  their  sentiment- 
alism,  they  were  nevertheless  read  with  avidity 
by  both  sexes  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life. 
A  different  tendency  ^prompted  perhaps  by  the 
Gothic  romance  of  Walpole,  appeared  in  the 
fictions  of  Mrs.  Radcline,  Matthew  Gregory 
Lewis,  and  some  of  those  of  the  Misses  Porter. 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  is  the  chief  of  these  praotitioners 
in  picturesque  horrors  and  vague  perils,  in  ad- 
ventures by  night,  in  storm  and  solitude,  in 
ruined  castles  with  wild  banditti,  while  half- 
heard  sounds  and  glimpses  of  visions  haunt  the 
imagination.  A  stricter  realism  was  manifested 
by  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Miss  Austen,  who  de- 
scribed domestic  life  with  minuteness,  good 
sense,  a  clear  moral  aim,  and  charming  simpli- 
city of  style.  During  the  era  of  the  French 
revolution,  a  tendency  to  embody  social  specu- 
lations and  aspirations  in  fiction  appeared  espe- 
cially in  the  works  of  Bage  and  Holcroft,  and  in 
the  "Caleb  Williams"  of  Godwin.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  British  novel  writing  when  the 
author  of  "Waverley"  became  its  unrivalled 
head.  The  Minerva  press  not  unequally  disputed 
the  field  of  popularity  and  success  with  the  best 
productions   of  his  immediate   predecessors. 


Scott  may  be  said  to  have  created  the  Instate 
romance  as  a  new  department  of  English  litera- 
ture.   His  retrospective  cast  of  mind,  genial 
sympathies,  historic  sagacity,  and  creative  ima- 
gination enabled  him  to  give  a  vivid  and  truth- 
ful reproduction  to  past  characters,  mannm, 
thoughts,  and  passions.    He  raised   a  higher 
standard  of  novel  writing  than  had  been  before 
known,  and  substituted  for  the  vapid  sentimest- 
alism  and  inane  extravagance  which  had  beat 
in  fashion,  good  sense,  genuine  humane  feeling, 
power  and  beauty  of  description,  and  life-like 
impersonations  both  of  manly  and  womanly 
character  in  all  ranks  from  the  throne  to  the 
cottage.    Notwithstanding  his  preeminent  sat- 
cess,  it  is  alleged  by  Buskin  ana  Bnnsen  that  he 
did  not  truly  understand  the  feudal  and  chival- 
rous times  which  he  represents  in  some  of  hk 
novels,  and  that  his  vivid  scheme  of  med»Tai- 
ism  and  feudalism  was  essentially  false.    Sins 
Scott  the  British  novelists  are  the  most  numer- 
ous class  in  the  list  of  authors.  In  the  year  1£*0, 
when  the  Waverley  series  was  at  theheigbt  d 
its  popularity,  the  British  museum  added  ta 
26  novels  in  76  volumes  to  its  library ;  in  ISSilt, 
it  added  101  novels  in  206  vols. ;  in  1860, 96  nav- 
els in  210  vols. ;  in  1866,  88  novels  in  201  vok 
Thus  from  the  time  of  Scott's  death,  the  yield  d 
nearly  100  novels  every  year,  or  2  every  week 
appears  to  have  continued  constant.    An  aver- 
age calculation  from  these  data  indicates  thai 
the  British  islands  have  produced  about  4jK$ 
novels  in  about  10,000  vols,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  "  Waverley ;"  and  this  estimate  is  cce- 
firmed  by  the  London  book  catalogue,  in  which 
the  novels  published  in  Great  Britain  from 
1816  to  1861  inclusive  amount  to  3,300  sep- 
arate entries.   Mr.  Masson  makes  the  folloT- 
ing  classification  of  this  mass  of  literature, 
exclusive  of  Scott's  works:  1,  the  novel  of 
Scottish    life    and    manners,  represented  by 
Gait,  Mrs.  Johnstone,  Miss  Ferrier,  Hogg;  Allan 
Cunningham,  Lockhart,  Wilson,  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder,  Pioken,  and  Moir ;  2,  the  novel 
of  Irish  life  and  manners,  initiated  by  Jfiss 
Edgeworth,  and  developed  by  Lady  Morgan, 
Banim,  Crofton  Oroker,  Griffin,  Carleton,  Lover. 
Lever,  and  Mrs.  S.  O.  Hall;  8,  the  novel  of 
English  life  and  manners,  representatives  of 
which  are  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  Peacock,  Theo- 
dore Hook,  Plumer  Ward,  Disraeli,  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Mrs.  Gore,  Mrs.  Trollope,  Lady  Bles- 
sington,  Miss  Martineau,  Warren,  Douglas  Jer- 
rold,  Mrs.  Crowe,  Miss  Jewsbury,  Lewes,  Shir- 
ley Brooks,  Mrs.   Marsh,  Miss  Mnlock,  the 
Bronte  sisters,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Kingaley,  Dickens, 
and  Thackeray ;  4,  the  fashionable  novel,  rep- 
resented by  several  of  those  in  the  preceding 
list ;  5.  the  illustrious  criminal  novel,  as  Bulwer 
Lytton*s  "Paul  Clifford"  and  Ainsworth's  "Jack 
Sheppard ;"  6,  the  traveller's  novel,  as  several 
of  those  of  Bulwer  Lytton,  Mrs.  Gore,  and  Mrs. 
Trollope ;  7,  the  novel  of  American  manneri 
and  society,  of  which  Mrs.  Trollope,  Marryat, 
Dickens,  and  Thackeray  have  given  specimens; 
8,  the  oriental  novel,  as  the  Persian  and  Indian 
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notions  of  Morier  and  Eraser;  9,  the  military 
novel,  represented  in  the  stories  of  Gleig,  Max- 
well, and  Lever ;  10,  the  naval  novel,  as  those 
of  Marryat,  Chamier,  Hannay,  and  Oupples ; 
11,  the  novel  of  supernatural  phantasy,  as  Mrs. 
Shelley's    "  Frankenstein,"  Bulwer   Lytton's 
"  Zanoni,"  and  some  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  tales 
and  of  Dickens's  Christmas  stories ;  12,  the  art 
and  culture  novel,  the  highest  attainments  in 
which  have  been  made  by  Bulwer  Lytton ;  18, 
the  historical  novel,  represented  by  James, 
Ainsworth,  Horace   Smith,   Bulwer   Lytton, 
Hope,  Lookhart,  and  Kingsley.    This  classifica- 
tion, however,  leaves  strangely  out  of  account 
the  religious  novel,  perhaps  at  the  present  day 
the  most  widely  circulated  of  all,  of  whioh 
Mrs.  Sherwood,  Hannah  More.  Miss  Sewell, 
Miss  Yonge,  and  Miss  Warner  nave  produced 
the  most  remarkable  specimens.    Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton  las  made  a  simpler  classification,  not 
according  to  the  matter  but  to  the  style  of 
treatment,  into  the  three  kinds  of  familiar,  pic- 
turesque, and  intellectual  novels.    Many  novels 
have  been  written  with  an  avowed  didactio 
aim,  to  inculcate  or  satirize  political  and  eccle- 
siastical movements,  and  nearly  every  question 
or  doctrine  publioly  agitated  has  one  or  more 
romances  written  to  support  or  assail  it.  Among 
recent  fictions,  "  Adam  Bede1'  and  "  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss,"  by  Miss  Evans,  are  remarkable 
for  their  realistio  tendency. — In  American  lit- 
erature, novels  appeared  later  than  histories, 
poems,  and  works  of  travel  and  didactic  dis- 
cussion.   Even  satire  had  flourished  long  in 
verse,  before  it  assumed  the  form  of  prose  bur- 
lesque  narrative.    It  was  not  till  after  the 
revolution,  and  till  nearly  the  time  of  Miss 
Edge  worth  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  the  ear- 
liest attempts  were  made  in  prose  fiction.    The 
first  noteworthy  American  work  in  this  style 
was  "  The  Foresters,  an  Amerioan  Tale,"  by 
Jeremy  Belknap,  first  published  in  successive 
numbers  of  the  u  Columbian  Magazine"  in 
1792.     The  foresters  were  personifications  of 
the  leading  American  states  and  interests,  with 
names  that  could  readily  be  interpreted,  and 
the  narrative  embodied  much  of  the  history  of 
the  revolution  and  of  the  formation  of  the  con- 
federation.   The  poet  Bryant  describes  it  as 
"  a  work  which  sought  to  embellish  our  his- 
tory  with  the  charms  of  wit  and  humor." 
John  "Witherspoon's  "History  of  a  Corpora- 
tion of  Servants,  discovered  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  Interior  Parts  of  South  America,"  is  a  sati- 
rical romance,  treating  under  a  disguise  the  ec- 
clesiastical history  of  Great  Britain.    The  next 
novel  was  "  Modern  Chivalry,  or  the  Adven- 
tures of  Oaptain  Farrago,  and  Teague  O'Regan, 
his  Servant,"  by  Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge  (1st 
vol.,  Pittsburg,  1796 ;  2d  vol.,  1806).  It  is  mod- 
elled after  "  Don  Quixote,"  gives  proof  both  of 
scholastic  reading  and  rough  adventures  in  the 
West,  and  is  a  curious  delineation  of  the  social 
and  political  humors  of  the  time.    The  u  Alge- 
rine  Captive,  or  the  life  and  Adventures  of 
Doctor  Updike  Underhill,  Six  Years  a  Prisoner 
vol.  xu. — 28 


among  the  Algerines,"  by  Royal  Tyler  (Wal- 
pole,  1797),  is  a  medley  of  narrative,  oritioism, 
and  statements  of  opinion  on  topics  of  Amer- 
ican society,  the  slave  trade,  Algerine  griev- 
ances, and  Mohammedanism.  It  was  mistaken 
by  an  English  critic  for  a  genuine  history. 
Mason  L.  Weems  wrote  several  short  tales  of 
horror  in  illustration  and  denunciation  of  the 
crimes  prevalent  m  the  wild  regions  of  the 
South.  Soon  afterward  appeared  "Female 
Quixotism,  exhibited  in  the  Romantio  Opin- 
ions and  Extravagant  Adventures  of  Dorcasina 
Sheldon,"  by  Mrs.  Tabitha  Tenney.  The  he- 
roine is  crazed  by  reading  innumerable  senti- 
mental novels  of  the  Rosa  Matilda  school,  and 
engages  in  a  series  of  romantio  adventures. 
Charles  Brookden  Brown  is  usually  styled  the 
first  American  novelist.  He  produced  about 
the  beginning  of  the  century  6  novels  in  rapid 
succession,  the  best  of  which,  as  "  Wieland," 
•  "Arthur Mervyn,"  and  "Edgar  Huntley,"  were 
popular  in  America  and  reprinted  in  England. 
They  resemble  the  romances  of  Godwin,  de- 
pend for  their  interest  rather  on  the  develop- 
ment of  an  idea  than  the  exhibition  of  character, 
treat  more  of  adventure  in  the  wilderness  than 
of  indoor  scenes,  and  consist  almost  entirely  of 
narrative  uninterrupted  by  dialogue.  Charles 
Caldwell,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Philadelphia 
"Portfolio,"  wrote  a  Persian  story  entitled 
"Bachtiar  Nameh,  or  the  Royal  Foundling." 
William  Dunlap  published  in  1886  his  novel  of 
"  Thirty  Tears  Ago,  or  the  Memoirs  of  a  Water 
Drinker,"  recounting  events  in  the  life  of  Georgo 
Frederio  Cooke  and  other  actors  contemporary 
with  him  in  New  York.  More  important  than 
any  similar  works  that  had  preceded  them 
were  the  satirical  and  humorous  novels  of 
James  K.  Paulding,  the  most  successful  of 
which  was  the  "Dutchman's  Fireside,"  treat- 
ing the  character  and  customs  of  the  Dutch 
settlers  of  New  York,  which  passed  through  6 
editions  within  a  year,  was  republished  in 
London,  and  translated  into  French  and  Dutch. 
Among  the  writings  of  Washington  Irving, 
his  associate  in  the  authorship  of  "  Salma- 
gundi," are  numerous  short  tales,  but  none  of 
them  can  properly  be  called  novels.  For  many 
years  James  Fenimore  Cooper  was  esteemed 
the  greatest  American  novelist.  His  novels 
were  published  at  intervals  from  1821  to  1850, 
and  describe  life  both  at  sea  and  on  land. 
The  best  of  them  are  "  The  Spy,"  "  The  Red 
Rover,"  "The  Pilot,"  and  the  Leatherstook- 
ing  series,  in  which  a  single  character  is  re- 
produced in  different  ages  of  his  career,  asso- 
ciating and  warring  with  the  aborigines,  re- 
treating before  advancing  civilization,  and 
leading  a  savage  life  with  the  spirit  of  a 
philosopher.  They  deal  with  the  peculiar 
characters  and  scenery  of  America,  with  In- 
dians and  pioneers,  and  have  therefore  been 
particularly  esteemed  by  Europeans.  William 
Gilmore  Simms  is,  after  Cooper,  the  most  volu- 
minous American  novelist.  His  scenes  are 
chiefly  in  the  southern  states,  and  several  of  his- 
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romances  are  founded  on  events  of  Indian  and 
revolutionary  history.  He  excels  in  vivid  and 
rhetorical  description.  The  novels  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  display  a  peculiar  and  powerful 
genius.  In  delicacy  and  intensity  of  psycho- 
logical characterizations,  in  mastery  of  the  emo- 
tions of  guilt  and  insight  into  the  sterner  qual- 
ities of  the  New  England  people,  and  in  rich- 
ness and  precision  of  style,  he  has  no  superior. 
The  most  extensively  popular  work  of  fiction 
ever  produced  in  any  country  was  the  "  Unole 
Tom's  Cabin"  (1862)  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
which  within  a  year  was  translated  into  all  the 
languages  of  Europe.  How  far  its  success  was 
due  to  artistio  merit,  and  how  far  to  the  interest 
taken  in  the  subjeot  which  it  treated,  has  been 
a  matter  of  dispute  among  critics.  Among 
other  novels  issued  between  the  successes  of 
Paulding  and  Mrs.  Stowe  are  the  powerful  tales 
of  Richard  H.  Dana,  contained  in  the  "Idle 
Man ;"  the  Italian  romanoe  of  "  Monaldi,"  hf 
Allston;  graphic  stories  of  western  life  and 
adventure  by  Flint,  Hall,  and  Mrs.  Kirkland  • 
u  Horseshoe  Robinson,"  "  Swallow  Barn,"  and 
"  Bob  of  the  Bowl,"  delineations  of  western  and 
southern  scenery  and  history,  by  J.  P.  Kennedy ; 
Dr.  Bird's  Mexican  romances ;  sketches  of  New 
York  society,  by  Hoffman  and  Cornelius  Ma- 
thews; William  Ware's  reproductions  of  clas- 
sical and  early  Christian  history  in  "Zenobia," 
"Probus,"and  "Julian;"  Mrs.  Child's  Greek 
tale  of  "  Philothea;"  Judd's  "  Margaret,"  the 
best  of  his  stories  of  New  England  life;  the 
earlier  and  more  effective  novels  of  JohnNeal; 
the  satirical  "  Peter  Schlemihl  in  America" 
of  George  Wood ;  the  "  St.  Leger"  of  Richard 
B.  Kimball;  the  "Lady  Alice"  and  "Alban" 
of  J.  V.  Huntington;  and  the  domestic  tales  of 
Miss  C.  M.  Sedgwick,  Maria  J.  Mcintosh,  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Sigourney,  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith,  and 
the  Misses  Warner.  They  have  since  been 
published  in  unprecedented  numbers,  in  many 
oases  anonymously,  often  obtaining  a  large 
though  ephemeral  sale.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful was  the  "  Lamplighter,"  by  Maria  Cum- 
mings.  Other  popular  novelists  are  Caroline 
Ohesebro',  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N.  South  worth, 
Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  Ann  S.  Stephens,  Augusta 
J.  Evans,  and  the  writer  under  the  pseudonyme 
of  Marion  Harland.  The  "  Professor's  Story  " 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  is  an  admirable 
and  peculiar  development  of  this  species  of 
literature,  in  which  the  plot  yields  m  impor- 
tance to  characterization  and  philosophio  and 
humorous  monologue.  "  The  Bay  Path"  and 
"Miss  Gilbert's  Career,"  by  J.  G.  Holland,  are 
spirited  delineations  of  New  England  charac- 
ter and  history,  while  the  "Trumps"  of  G. 
W.  Curtis  treats  of  society  in  New  York. — In 
France,  the  reign  of  pastoral  and  heroio  ro- 
mances was  succeeded  by  an  inundation  of 
oriental  tales,  cantes  de*  fees,  and  voyage*  ima- 
ginaires,  the  principal  writers  of  which  were 
Perrault,  the  countess  d'Aulnoy,  Galland  (who 
translated  the  "Arabian  Nights"),  Petit  de  la 
Croix,  and  Le  Sage.     This  speoies  of  litera- 


ture was  burlesqued  in  the  fairy  tales  of  Cta 
Hamilton.  The  greatest  French  novelist  tf 
the  18th  century  was  Le  Sage,  whose  QilEk 
has  perhaps  been  only  less  widely  popok 
than  "Don  Quixote."  and  has  been  affinri 
to  contain  more  useful  knowledge  than  20  sci- 
entific and  moral  treatises.  "It  is  a  vort," 
says  Scott,  "  which  renders  the  reader  pleand 
with  himself  and  with  mankind;  where  fnis 
are  placed  before  him  in  the  light  of  foJiks 
rather  than  vices;  and  where  nrisfortameg  st 
so  interwoven  with  the  ludicrous  that  we  lw£ 
in  the  very  act  of  sympathizing  with  ttdt 
All  is  rendered  diverting,  both  the  crimes  b£ 
the  retribution  which  follows  them."  KarJr 
contemporary  with  him  were  Marmnx,  oneti 
the  first  to  abandon  romantic  extravagance  be 
whose  style  is  intolerably  tedious  and  affeetd, 
Prevost,  who  gave  a  tragic  gloom  and  gr&riar 
to  his  novels ;  Mme.  de  Tenein,  authoress  d 
tender  and  delicate  love  stories;  the  job* 
er  Crebillon,  who,  according  to  D'Akmta 
"  draws  with  a  graceful  and  just  pencil  ti»  re- 
finement, the  shades,  and  the  graces  of  « 
vices;"  Voltaire,  whose  novels  weredespd 
with  gay  irony  to  illustrate  and  enforce  opit 
ions;  and  Rousseau,  whose  eloquent  ronuwe 
of  Julie  and  Anile  contain  his  theories  tf  lore 
society,  education,  and  religion.  The  degas- 
acy  of  French  society  appears  in  the  con* 
and  feebler  novels  of  Louvet,  La  Go,  wl 
Restif  de  la  Bretonne.  A  better  taste  heps 
with  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  and  was  maa- 
tained  by  Chateaubriand,  Mme.  Cottin,  ifli 
Mme.  de  Stael  The  principal  suteeqaau 
French  novelists  are  Frederic  6onlie\  Tktff 
Hugo,  Balzac,  Alexandre  Dumas,  father  fid 
son,  George  Sand,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Alptew 
Karr,  Vitet,  Merimee,  Paul  de  Eock,Eoptt 
Sue,  and  About.  A  species  of  physiologal 
romance,  forming  what  has  been  called  bit 
terature  brutale,  has  recently  been  brought  for 
ward  bv  Flaubert  and  Feydeau.  The  Treat 
romantic  literature  of  the  present  cenfcj 
though  displaying  remarkable  ability,  abooo 
in  strange  conceits,  wild  suggestions,  eitm> 
gant  scenes,  and  overwrought  sentiments.-^ 
Spain  no  book  of  chivalry  was  written,  and  to 
were  reprinted,  after  the  appearance  of  uBa 
Quixote"  in  1605.  This  work  failed  of  flap- 
pearing  with  the  romances  which  it  explodd. 
m  consequence  of  its  deeper  idea  of  the  at- 
test between  imagiiiation  and  reality.  Its  fro 
characters,  one  a  lofty  but  crazed  ideilft  the 
other  a  sturdy  materialist,  wander  taG^™ 
quest  of  adventures.  The  former  transform 
windmills  into  giants,  inns  into  castles,  tu 
galley  slaves  into  oppressed  gentkmen;  whfle 
the  latter  with  unconscious  humor  tnnsljtej 
them  all  into  the  plain  prose  of  troth.  H* 
story  combines  the  extremes  of  the  lofty  ^ 
the  vulgar,  the  pathetic  and  the  M«J]5?J 
human  life.  Prose  pastorals  were  the  fiw  » 
succeed  the  romances  of  chivalry,  as  m  <*«* 
countries,  and  were  themselves  supplanted  py 
tales  in  the  gusto  piearetoo,  or  in  the  sty!** 
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rogues.  Grave  and  historical  fiction  did  not 
appear  with  noteworthy  merits  till  the  reign 
of  Philip  II.,  the  firstproper  historical  romance 
being  Hita's  '«  Civil  Wars  of  Granada,"  which 
contains  admirable  delineations  of  the  manners 
and  ceremonies  of  the  time.  The  tendency  of 
such  works,  however,  to  represent  the  Moors 
in  romantic  and  attractive  colors  never  met 
with  favor  in  Spain,  and  from  the  reign  of 
Philip  IV.  historical  fictions  almost  disappeared 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  never  afterward 
obtained  high  renown.  But  short  stories  or 
tales  were  more  popular  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  and  seem  to  have  been  of  native 
origin  and  little  affected  by  oriental  or  Italian 
influences.  Villegas,  Timoneda,  Figueroa,  Bar- 
badillo,  and  many  others  cultivated  this  style 
with  success.  The  Cigarrales  de  Toledo  (1624), 
by  TeDez,  was  the  first  of  numerous  collections 
of  stories  recited  at  or  pertaining  to  social  en- 
tertainments. Allegorical  or  satirical  tales  were 
common,  the  best  being  those  of  Santos  (about 
1700).  Romantic  fiction  in  Spain  was  alike 
remarkable  for  its  early  splendor  and  its  early 
decay.  It  was  at  the  height  of  its  glory  be- 
fore the  age  of  pastoral  romance  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  and  from  the  time  of  its  decline  it  has 
been  of  little  account,  though  translations  of 
the  best  foreign  novels  are  highly  esteemed. 
— Italy  has  been  unsurpassed  in  the  number  of 
her  novelists.  From  Boccaccio  to  Gozzi  (1818- 
1786)  the  Italian  novels  were  only  short  tales 
of  gallantry  or  comic  adventure,  with  little 
development  of  plot,  oharaoter,  or  sentiment, 
written  in  an  affected  and  pompous  style.  Ban- 
dello,  Ointio,  and  Macchiavelli  (Belphegor)  are 
almost  the  only  names  of  special  note.  Several 
longer  tales  were  produced  near  the  close  of 
the  18th  century,  only  one  of  which,  the  UU 
time  letters  di  Jaeopo  Ortie^  by  Ugo  Foscolo, 
attained  high  repute.  It  is  an  imitation  of 
Goethe's  Werther,  the  author  bewailing  at  once 
his  misfortunes  in  love  and  the  calamities  of 
his  country.  The  best  Italian  romance  is  the 
Promemi  sposi  of  Manzoni,  admirable  for  its 
simplicity  and  vivacity.  Rosini,  Oantu,  Grossi, 
Tommaseo,  Belmonte,  Azeglio,  Guerrazzi,  and 
Bersezio  are  the  principal  subsequent  novelists. 
The  scenes  of  many  of  their  productions  belong 
to  mediroval  Italian  history. — German  prose 
fiction  had  little  that  was  original  or  peculiar 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  The 
principal  cycle  of  earlier  romances  were  the 
numerous  imitations  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  of 
which  Die  Intel  Feleenberg  was  the  best  His- 
torical romances,  novels  of  real  life,  novels 
marked  by  particular  tendencies  respecting  art, 
literature,  or  society,  and  especially  imagina- 
tive and  poetical  tales,  have  been  common 
since  the  revival  of  this  literature  about  the 
time  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  The  romances  of 
Wieland,  though  diffuse  and  didactic,  were  ad- 
mired for  their  semi-Greek,  semi-Parisian  tone. 
August  Lafontaine  succeeded  in  sentimental 
descriptions  of  common  and  domestic  life; 
Wetzel,  Mailer,  Schulz,  and  Hippel  illustrated 


the  comic  side  of  family  trials  and  joys ;  and 
Richter  endeavored  to  combine  the  English 
humor  of  Sterne  with  German  sentiment,  and 
is  remarkable  for  his  rich  and  eccentric  style. 
Tieck,  Fouque,  Hoffmann,  Brentano,  Chamisso, 
ApeL,  and  Arnim  were  the  principal  novelists 
of  the  romantic  school,  who  availed  them- 
selves of  medieval  legends  and  mystical  views. 
Ohivalric  romances  were  revived  by  Cramer, 
Spiess,  Schlenkert,  and  Veit  Weber,  who  ri- 
valled Mrs.  Radcliffe  in  the  enginery  of  terror. 
Popular  legendary  tales  (Volksm&rchen)  con- 
stitute a  special  department  of  German  fiction ; 
and  while  the  romantic  school  treated  the  tra- 
ditional groundwork  with  earnestness  and  ap- 
parent belief,  Musaus  employed  it  only  for  pur- 
poses of  drollery  or  of  fanciful  and  grotesque 
description.  The  novels  of  Heinse  aim  to 
invest  sensuality  with  the  graces  of  art.  The 
Wtihelm  Meister  of  Goethe  is  the  most  eminent 
example  of  the  art  and  culture  novel,  with 
great  merits  at  least  for  its  ingenious  specula- 
tions on  the  highest  topics  of  literature  and 
art.  Among  female  novelists  Fanny  Tarnow, 
the  baroness  de  la  Motte-Fouque,  Johanna 
Schopenhauer,  Henrietta  Hanke,  the  countess 
Hahn-Hahn,  and  Caroline  Pichler  are  promi- 
nent. The  novels  of  Eruse  are  at  the  head  of 
a  class  of  Kriminal-Gesehichten,  the  plot  con- 
sisting in  the  discovery  of  guilt  by  circumstan- 
tial evidence.  The  Michael  KoJUhaas  of  Kleist 
is  a  remarkable  historical  romance,  and  accord- 
ing to  Goethe  "  brings  prominently  into  view 
a  dissonant  principle  in  nature,  with  which 
poetry  ought  not  to  meddle,  with  which  it 
cannot  reconcile  itself,  let  the  handling  of  the 
matter  be  never  so  exquisite."  Other  historical 
romancers  were  Yon  Tromlitz,  Spindler,  Kdnig, 
Mftgge,  and  the  Norwegian  Steffens.  Among 
contemporary  novelists,  Auerbach,  Gutzkow, 
and  Freytag  are  preeminent  for  their  delinea- 
tions of  society  in  its  real  and  living  features; 
the  historical  romance  is  best  represented  by 
Wilibald  Alexis  (Wilhelm  Haring);  and  Gott- 
fried and  Johanna  Kinkel  excel  in  the  depart- 
ment of  brief  and  humorous  tales. — Among 
the  most  important  novels  in  other  languages 
are  those  in  Danish  by  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen, and  in  Swedish  by  Fredrika  Bremer  and 
Madame  Oarlen. — See  Dunlop,  "History  of 
Fiction"  (3d  ed.,  London,  1848);  Wolff,  Allge- 
meine  Gesehiehte  dee  Romans  (2d  ed.,  Jena, 
1860);  and  Masson,  "British  Novelists  and 
their  Styles"  (London  and  Boston,  1859). 

NOVELLO,  Clara  Anastasia,  Countess 
Gigliucci,  an  English  singer,  born  in  London, 
June  10, 1818.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Vincenzo 
Novello,  an  English  musical  composer  of  Italian 
descent,  born  in  London  in  1781,  whose  com- 
positions, particularly  those  of  sacred  music, 
enjoy  a  high  reputation.  She  completed  her 
musical  education  in  Paris,  and  made  her  first 
public  appearance  at  a  concert  in  Windsor  in 
1888.  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  invited  her  to 
spend  some  time  at  Leipsic,  and  she  also  gave 
performances  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St  Peters- 
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burg ;  and,  after  having  performed  in  opera  at 
Padua  as  Semiramis,  and  in  other  Italian  cities, 
she  appeared  on  her  return  to  England  in  1848 
as  prima  donna  in  the  Drury  Lane  theatre,  and 
has  since  remained  a  great  favorite  in  English 
operas  and  concerts.  Li  1848  she  married 
Count  Gigliucci,  and  resumed  her  performances 
in  1850.  From  1854  to  1857  she  was  attached 
to  La  Scala  at  Milan,  and  made  her  last  public 
appearance  in  London,  Nov.  21,  1860,  on  re- 
tiring to  private  life. 

NOVELS  (NbveUa  Conatitutumee).  See  Civil 
Law,  vol.  v.  p.  275. 

NOVEMBER  (Lat.  notem,  nine),  the  11th 
month  of  our  year,  and  the  9th  of  the  Roman 
when  their  calendar  was  first  founded.  It  was 
one  of  the  10  months  of  the  year  of  Romulus, 
and  consisted  originally  of  30  days,  which  num- 
ber was  afterward  changed  to  29,  probably  by 
the  decemvirs.  Julius  Caesar  gave  it  81,  but 
Augustus  restored  it  to  its  original  number. 
By  the  heathen  Saxons  it  was  called  Blot-mo- 
nath,  because  in  this  month  they  sacrificed  to 
the  gods  the  cattle  that  they  slew.  It  corre- 
sponds to  parts  of  Marheshvan  and  Kislev  of 
the  Hebrew  calendar,,  and  to  the  end  of  Bru- 
maire  and  the  greater  part  of  Frimaire  of  the 
French  revolutionary  calendar. 

NOVGOROD,  a  N.  W.  government  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  bounded  by  Olonetz,  Vologda, 
Jaroslav,  Tver,  Pskov,  and  St.  Petersburg,  be- 
tween lat.  67°  and  62°  N.,  and  long.  80° 
and  40°  E. ;  area,  46,838  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 
812,454.  It  is  divided  into  10  districts,  and 
contains,  beside  the  capital  of  the  same  name, 
the  towns  of  Staraya  Russa,  Valdai,  and  Tikh- 
vin.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Msta,  which 
enters  the  government  from  Tver,  flows  N.  W., 
and  falls  into  Lake  Ilmen;  the  Lovat  and 
Pola,  which  fall  into  the  same  lake;  the 
Volkhov,  which  flows  from  that  lake  into 
the  Ladoga  canal ;  the  Sheksna  and  Mologa, 
tributaries  of  the  Volga;  and  the  Sias  and 
Busha,  which  fall  into  Lake  Ladoga.  There 
are  3  large  lakes,  of  which  the  most  extensive 
are  the  Bielo  Ozero  (white  lake)  in  the  N.,  about 
25  m.  long  and  20  m.  broad,  and  Lake  Drnen  in 
the  S.  W.,  26  m.  long  and  16  m.  broad.  In  the 
S.  W.  the  Valdai  hills  enter  from  the  province 
of  Pskov,  and  stretch  N.  E.  They  are  a  lime- 
stone range,  nowhere  more  than  1,000  feet  high. 
The  surface  of  Novgorod  is  covered  with  an 
immense  number  of  granite  bowlders,  though 
there  is  no  granite  in  situ  within  the  province, 
nor  in  any  of  those  immediately  adjoining.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  in  general  flat,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  being  covered  with  lakes  and 
marshes.  The  soil  of  the  N.  portion  is  for  the 
most  part  swampy  and  of  a  poor  quality,  but  in 
the  S.  it  is  good  and  productive.  The  climate 
is  cold,  and  the  winter  lasts  from  November 
to  May.  There  are  large  forests  of  pine,  flr, 
birch,  alder,  and  elm.  The  principal  crops  are 
rye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  and  hemp. '  The  forests 
afford  shelter  to  large  numbers  of  wild  animals ; 
and  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  stocked  with 


fish,  which  form  a  considerable  article  of  a- 
port  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  In* 
coal,  and  salt  are  found;  and  limestone,  ml 
stone,  and  gypsum  are  very  abundant  Mie> 
factures  and  trade  are  both  of  little  importing 
— Novgobod,  or  Novgobod-Veukoi  (Grat 
Novgorod),  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  rite 
Volkhov,  near  the  point  where  it  issues  fo 
Lake  Ilmen,  108  m.  S.  S.  E.  from  St  Pete* 
burg ;  pop.  about  19,000.  It  stands  on  a  piik 
about  450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  set,  ud 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Volfck, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  fine  wooden  bridged- 
ported  on  granite  pillars.  The  town  is  gs- 
erally  ill  built,  and  the  portion  on  the  rkk 
bank  of  the  river  has  streets  which  in  may 
places  are  overgrown  with  grass,  and  is 
nearly  all  unpaved.  The  other  portion  is  sr- 
rounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth,  and  contois 
the  Kremlin,  or  citadel,  within  which  is  tit 
cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  built  after  the  mak! 
of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  There  are  ?! 
other  churches,  and  several  monasteries,  I* 
manufactures  are  not  of  much  importance.  ik 
consist  of  sail  cloth,  leather,  tobacco,  candls 
and  vinegar.  There  is  a  trade  in  flax,  ecu 
and  hemp,  carried  on  chiefly  with  St  Pets* 
burg.  Novgorod  is  one  of  the  most  anar. 
towns  in  Russia,  and  was  founded  in  tbeSia 
century  by  the  Slavi,  who  established  fc» 
the  original  foundation  of  the  Russian  n>* 
archy,  the  seat  of  which  was  afterward  re- 
moved to  Kiev.  In  the  12th  oentarj  1»V 
gorod  became  an  independent  republic  under 
a  hereditary  magistrate  of  limited  power 
The  territory  of  this  state  extended  as  fere 
Siberia  on  the  E.  and  Livonia  on  the  W.  t 
had  an  extensive  trade ;  one  of  the  earliest  ke- 
tones of  the  Hanseatic  league  was  establish 
at  Novgorod,  and  its  fairs  were  resorted  loby 
traders  from  all  the  neighboring  countries,  It 
the  15th  century  the  population  was  4Wf. 
but  in  1477  its  independence  and  nrospentT 
were  destroyed  by  Ivan  Vasilevitch  L 

NOVICE,  a  candidate  for  admission  into* 
religious  order  who  has  not  yet  taken  the  von 
but  is  passing  through  a  period  of  probtfijt 
designed  to  try  his  vocation.  Novicei  aw 
wear  the  dress  of  the  order,  with  perhaps  sees 
distinguishing  mark,  as  in  certain  of  thesisStf- 
hoods,  in  which  their  veils  are  white  instep 
of  black,  and  are  subject  to  the  rules  and  uk 
authority  of  the  superiors.  Thej  are  plaw 
under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  theconTeat 
called  the  master  or  mistress  °f  D01^]t? 
duty  it  is  to  examine  their  characters  aw  fit- 
ness for  the  religious  state,  and  to  try  that 
strength  by  exposing  them  to  the  most8*"0? 
obstacles  to  perseverance  which  they  are  like? 
to  enoounter  in  the  order.  The  period  of  p^ 
bation,  called  the  novitiate  or  noviceahip,  mns 
be,  according  to  the  council  of  Ttant,  at  W* 
a  year,  and  it  is  often  longer. 

NOX  (Gr.  Nvf),  in  Greek  and  Korean  »£ 
thology,  the  goddess  of  night,  the  W» 
of  Chaos  and  sister  of  Erebus  (Darkness),  sod. 
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according  to  the  Hesiodic  theogony,  one  of  the 
very  first  created  beings.  By  her  brother  Ere- 
bus she  became  the  mother  of  ^Ether  and  He- 
mera  (Day),  and  is  said  to  have  given  birth 
without  any  husband  to  Thanatos  (Death), 
Dreams,  Momus,  the  Hesperides,  Nemesis,  <fec. 
In  later  poets  she  is  merely  the  personification 
of  the  darkness  of  night.  She  is  represented 
as  a  winged  goddess,  covered  with  a  dark,  star- 
spangled  robe,  or  sometimes  riding  in  a  chariot 
accompanied  by  the  stars,  and  holding  in  her 
arms  the  gods  of  sleep  and  death  as  two  boys. 

NOXUBEE,  an  E.  co.  of  Miss.,  bordering  on 
Alabama,  and  intersected  by  Noxubee  river; 
area  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 16,299,  in- 
cluding 11,823  slaves.  It  has  a  nearly  level 
surface  and  an  excellent  soil.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  895,713  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
96,084  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  12,555  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  10  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills, 
3  tanneries,  28  churches,  and  894  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  The  Mobile  ana  Ohio  rail- 
road passes  through  the  capital,  Macon. 

NOTES,  Geoboe  Rapall,  D.D.,  an  American 
divine,  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  March  6, 
1798.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1818,  studied  theology  at  the  divinity  school 
in  Cambridge,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1822, 
and  being  appointed  tutor  in  Harvard  in  1825, 
remained  in  that  office  two  years.  He  was 
then  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  at  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  and  afterward  became  pastor  of  a  church 
at  Petersham,  Mass.  In  1889  he  received  from 
Harvard  college  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in 
1840  was  chosen  Hancock  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  other  oriental  languages,  and  Dexter  lec- 
turer on  biblical  literature.  His  services  in 
this  office  have  been  chiefly  oonfined  to  the 
divinity  school,  though  for  a  portion  of  the 
time,  in  connection  with  other  professors,  he 
has  officiated  as  oollege  chaplain  and  preacher. 
His  published  works  have  been  chiefly  in  the 
department  of  Hebrew  philology,  including 
new  translations  of  the  book  of  Job  (1827),  the 
Psalms,  the  Prophets  (8  vols.  12mo.),  and  Prov- 
erbs, Eoclesiastes,  and  Canticles  (1846).  Dr. 
Noyes  has  also  published  several  occasional 
sermons  and  numerous  articles  in  the  "  Chris- 
tian Examiner,"  has  edited  a  series  of  theologi- 
cal essays  from  various  authors,  and  prepared 
a  Hebrew  reader. 

NUBIA,  a  name  given  to  the  countries  on 
and  around  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  between 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia  on  the  N.  and  8.,  and  the 
Red  sea  and  the  great  desert  and  Nigritia  on  the 
E.  and  W. ;  pop.  about  200,000.  The  word  Nubia 
is  very  indefinitely  used,  however,  being  applied 
by  some  geographers  to  a  much  less  extent  of 
country,  and  even  sometimes  restricted  to  the 
territory  E.  of  the  Nile,  while  the  natives  call 
the  small  tract  between  Derr  and  Dongola  alone 
Nooha,  or  Wady-el-Nooba.  Within  the  limits 
above  defined,  it  extends  between  lat  11°  and 
24°  N.  and  long.  28°  and  89°  E.,  about  850  m. 
in  length,  and  rather  more  than  600  in  breadth ; 
it  comprehends  Nubia  proper,  or  the  valley  of 


the  Nile,  extending  from  the  limits  of  Egypt  to 
the  S.  boundary  of  Dongola ;  the  ancient  Meroft, 
the  modern  capital  of  which  is  Shendy,  and  the 
territory  of  which  may  be  considered  as  extend- 
ing along  the  Nile  from  Dongola  to  the  junction 
of  the  Blue  and  White  rivers ;  and  Sennaar, 
higher  up,  to  which  seem  to  be  annexed  Kor- 
dofan  and  Taka.  Lower  Nubia  consists  chiefly 
of  deserts,  extending  on  the  E.  to  the  Red  sea 
and  on  the  W.  almost  to  the  great  Sahara,  but 
relieved  in  the  valley  of  the  Kile  by  mountain 
ranges  of  sandstone  and  granite,  which  ap- 
proach close  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  water's 
edge.  In  some  places  the  rocks  encroach  upon 
the  bed  of  the  river  and  form  rapids,  the  lowest 
of  which)  called  the  first  cataract,  occurs  near  the 
frontier  of  Egypt  Upper  Nubia  is  an  elevated 
table  land,  attaining  toward  the  S.  boundary  a 
height  of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  this  dis- 
trict there  are  several  mountain  chains,  which, 
instead  of  running  parallel  to  the  river,  stretch 
E.  and  W.,  one  of  them  extending  to  the  Red 
sea,  and  sending  off  numerous  branches  into 
the  Nubian  desert.  There  is  also  a  range  of 
hills  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  and  among 
or  near  them  are  said  to  exist  gold  and  silver, 
though  none  of  the  attempts  to  extract  the  ore 
have  been  successful.  The  chief 'geological 
formations  of  upper  Nubia  are  granite,  quartz, 
and  mica  slate.  The  country  is  well  watered 
by  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Nile,  and  above 
the  second  cataract  stretches  into  vast  and 
fertile  but  neglected  plains,  which  it  is  conjec- 
tured were  at  some  remote  period  reached  by 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  Artificial  means 
of  irrigation  are  now  resorted  to,  among  which 
is  the  sahiyeh  or  Persian  wheel  for  raising  the 
water  of  the  river.  The  W.  bank  appears  to 
have  been  anciently  the  principal  seat  of  pros* 
perity,  but  the  E.,  being  the  more  easily  water- 
ed, is  now  more  cultivated — The  climate  of 
Nubia  is  very  hot,  but  upon  the  whole  not  un- 
healthy. Small  pox  is  the  only  epidemic  of  the 
country,  the  plague  being  hardly  known.  Rain 
does  not  fall  in  the  lower  district,  but  in  upper 
Nubia  there  are  plentiful  showers  from  March 
to  May.  The  principal  crops  are  durra,  barley, 
French  beans,  lentils,  and  watermelons.  Two 
and  occasionally  three  harvests  are  reaped  in 
the  year.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  everywhere, 
and  is  the  principal  luxury  of  the  people.  Ani- 
mal food  is  seldom  used.  An  intoxicating  liquor 
is  made  from  dates,  and  a  sort  of  beer  from  durra. 
Though  the  soil  is  well  adapted  for  many  other 
kinds  of  fruit,  palms  are  the  only  trees  culti- 
vated. The  trees  growing  near  the  desert  are 
mostly  acacias,  tamarisks,  and  date  and  doom 
palms.  Oows,  sheep,  goats,  buffaloes,  oxen, 
and  a  few  camels,* are  the  domestio  animals 
of  the  Nubians.  In  the  E.  mountains  gazelles 
are  found.  Dongola  has  a  fine  breed  of  horses. 
Hyanas  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  monkeys  in  the  mountain  ranges. 
Crocodiles  and  hippopotami  are  fonnd  in  the 
Nile.    Fish  are  taken  m  nets  about  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  the  cataracts.  The  women  weave 
coarse  cotton  and  woollen  cloth,  and  from  the 
leaves  of  the  date  tree  they  form  mats  and 
bowls.  These  are  the  only  manufactures,  and 
every  thing  else  is  imported  from  Egypt 
About  80  tons  of  dates  are  annually  exported ; 
beside  which,  grain,  ivory,  musk,  ebony,  leeches, 
coffee,  and  honey  come  from  the  8.  and  8.  E. 
part  of  the  country.  Burckhardt  calculated  the 
number  of  slaves  sold  annually  in  the  market 
of  Shendy  at  about  5,000,  of  whom  1,500  are 
for  the  Egyptian  and  2,000  for  the  Arabian 
market,  and  the  rest  are  purchased  by  the 
Bedouins.  A  caravan  travels  twice  a  year 
fromMahassto  Cairo  with  slaves. — The  inhabi- 
tants are  a  handsome  mulatto  race,  of  dark 
brown  complexion,  bold,  frank,  cheerful,  and 
morally  much  superior  to  the  Egyptians.  They 
live  in  low  huts  built  of  mud  or  loose  stones, 
roofed  with  durra  straw ;  the  houses  of  a  few 
of  the  larger  villages  are  however  better  built. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  Nubia 
is  the  extensive  monumental  ruins  that  stand 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  most  of  which  are 
situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river.  Some  of 
these  temples  are  of  very  ancient  date,  extend- 
ing back  to  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs.  About 
15  m.  above  the  first  cataract  are  the  remains 
of  a  temple  dedicated,  according  to  the  Greek 
inscription  over  the  entrance,  by  Ptolemy 
Philometer  and  his  queen  Cleopatra,  to  Isis  and 
other  deities.  Some  of  the  temples  further  up 
the  river  are  ornamented  by  many  columns, 
colossal  figures,  and  statues  of  from  10  to  16 
feet  in  height;  and  at  one  an  avenue  of  16 
sphinxes  leads  from  the  bank  of  the  Nile  to 
the  temple. — The  name  Nubia  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  Egypt,  where  the  word  nob 
or  nub,  signifying  gold,  lent  an  appellation  to 
those  countries  whence  the  precious  metal  was 
brought.  In  the  early  Greek  and  Roman  writ- 
ers there  is  occasional  mention  of  Nubia,  but 
no  particular  information  concerning  it  The 
emperor  Diocletian  gave  up  to  the  Nub®  or 
Nubatffi  a  strip  of  land  above  the  first  cataract, 
on  condition  of  their  preventing  the  Ethiopians 
and  Blemmyes  from  attacking  Egypt  When 
the  Moslems  invaded  Egypt  in  the  7th  century, 
they  found  settled  here  a  powerful  Christian 
nation  called  Noubas,  whose  capital  was  at 
Dongola.  According  to  an  Arab  writer,  they 
consisted  of  two  distinct  races,  both  of  which 
came  originally  from  Yemen ;  and  even  at  the 
present  day  two  languages  are  spoken,  though 
the  inhabitants  differ  from  one  another  in  no 
other  important  particular.  They  remained 
tributary  to  their  Arab  conquerors,  though 
frequently  revolting  and  as  often  subdued,  until 
the  14th  century,  when  the  power  of  the  king 
of  Dongola,  who  with  all  his  ostensible  allegi- 
ance to  Egypt  had  been  virtually  independent, 
seems  to  have  been  broken;  the  Bedouin  Arabs 
invaded  the  territory  in  great  numbers,  Christi- 
anity became  extinct,  and  many  petty  Moham- 
medan states,  among  which  were  Sukkot,  Ma- 
hass,  Dongola,  and  Berber,  sprang  up,  each  under 


its  own  chief.  In  1821  Mehemet  Ali,  the  pasha 
of  Egypt,  sent  an  expedition  against  Nubia, 
overcame  the  principal  states,  and  finally  ex- 
tended his  conquests  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
Abyssinia.  Ever  since  that  period  the  coun- 
try has  remained  in  subjection  to  the  Egyptian 
pashas. 
NUDIBRANCHIATES,  an  order  of  ffastero- 

e»d  mollusks,  whose  gills  are  exposed.    (See 
OLLU8KS.) 

NUECES,  a  8.  co.  of  Texas,  bordering  on  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  Nueces 
river ;  area  estimated  at  5,500  sq.  nx. ;  pop.  in 
1858, 1,916,  of  whom  98  were  slaves.  Between 
the  mainland  and  the  Isla  del  Padre,  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  extending  along  the  coast,  is  the 
Laguna  del  Madre.  Corpus  Christi  bay  is  on 
the  N.  E.  corner,  and  the  county  is  indented  by 
other  bays  and  lagoons.  These  waters  furnish 
fish  and  oysters  in  abundance.  It  has  an  undu- 
lating but  nearly  level  surface,  and  the  soil  is  a 
rich  sandy  loam,  and  very  fertile.  The  county 
is  excellently  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep. 
Capital,  Corpus  Christi. 

NUEVA  GUATEMALA.    See  Guatemala. 

NUEVOLEON.    See  New  Leon. 

NUISANCE  (formerly  written  nvmsnee  ;  law 
Fr.  notaunce,  noyaaunce,  from  noier,  modern 
Fr.  nuirtj  to  injure;  Lat  nocumentum,  from 
noeeoj  annoyance,  any  thing  that  worketh  hurt, 
inconvenience,  or  damage).  Nuisance  cannot 
be  well  denned  in  specific  terms.  Not  only 
are  the  rights  which  it  affects  themselves  rather 
indefinite,  but,  including  as  the  offence  does 
both  private  and  public  injuries,  it  is  applied 
as  well  to  those  immediate  wrongs  to  individ- 
uals which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
trespass,  as  to  those  remote  offences  against 
the  public  order  and  welfare  in  which  no  one 
member  of  the  community  can  show  greater 
damage  than  any  other.  More  than  this,  the 
offence  of  nuisance  is  rarely  direct  and  ag- 
gressive, but  the  injury  in  which  it  consists  is 
rather  the  consequential  than  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  wrong  act. — A  familiar  division 
of  nuisances  is  that  into  public  or  common 
and  private.  The  former,  says  Blackstone,  are 
those  which  affect  the  public  and  are  an  an- 
noyance to  the  king's  subjects,  for  which  reason 
we  must  refer  them  to  the  class  of  public 
wrongs.  Private  nuisance  may  be  defined  as 
any  thing  done  to  the  hurt  or  annoyance  of  the 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  of  another, 
as  when  one  projects  the  eaves  of  his  own 
building  over  the  roof  of  that  of  his  neighbor, 
or  stops  his  ancient  lights;  or  the  nuisance 
may  affect  incorporeal  hereditaments,  as  when 
one  ploughs  up  the  road  in  which  I  have  a 
right  of  way  across  another's  land.  It  will  be 
seen  that  these  illustrations  of  private  nui- 
sance approach  very  nearly  to  the  offence 
of  trespass.  Of  the  first  indeed,  Blackstone 
expressly  says  it  is  a  species  of  trespass,  for 
cuju*  est  solum,  qu»  at  tugve  ad  caking  he  who 
possesses  the  land  possesses  also  that  which  is 
above  it;  and  the  last  is  the  case  of  infringement 
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of  a  right,  which,  though  not  corporeal,  is  yet 
clearly  determined.  Yet,  however  much  cases 
Eke  these  may  resemble  trespass  and  differ 
from  public  nuisance,  they  cannot  be  ranked 
with  the  former,  for  they  lack  some  of  its  tech- 
nical elements,  as,  for  example,  the  direct  ap- 
plication of  force,  which  is  the  criterion  of 
trespass ;  and  they  may  be  well  enough  ranked 
with  the  latter,  because  they  have  so  much  in 
common  with  it.  Nuisance,  then,  whether 
private  or  public,  is  rather  a  tortious  than  a 
criminal  act.  It  is  not  committed  with  force, 
either  actual  or  implied.  The  injury  of  it  arises 
rather  from  misuse  of  one's  own,  than  from 
abuse  of  or  aggression  on  another's  right ;  and 
it  is  therefore  indirect  or  remote,  as  distin- 
guished from  actual  invasion  of  another's  prop- 
erty. It  would  be  trespass,  that  is,  a  plain  in- 
fringement of  another's  right,  to  enter  without 
his  permission,  express  or  implied,  upon  his 
land  or  into  his  house ;  but  it  is  less  clear  that 
an  offence  has  been  committed  when  one  com- 
plains that  his  neighbor  has  injured  him  by 
erecting  a  building  so  near  him  as  to  darken 
his  windows,  or  by  keeping  a  swine  yard  so 
near  as  to  lessen  his  comfortable  enjoyment 
of  life.  The  nuisance  is  by  so  much  less  clear 
than  the  trespass,  as  the  rights  which  the  com- 
plainant sets  up  in  the  latter  cases  are  less 
nicely  marked  than  those  tangible  ones  of  cor- 
poreal property  which  are  invaded  by  the 
trespass.  So  in  respect  to  public  nuisance,  the 
offence  consists  in  an  encroachment  on  com- 
mon rights  of  the  whole  society,  which,  from 
their  nature,  are  determined  with  very  various 
degrees  of  certainty.  If  one  obstructs  the 
public  highway,  the  case  is  clear ;  but  it  is  not 
quite  so  evident  that  a  bowling  alley  is  a  public 
nuisance,  and  it  may  require  a  legislative  act 
to  show  that  to  keep  liquors  for  sale  is  an  of- 
fence of  the  same  character.  The  public  wrong 
differs,  too,  in  different  communities.  A  knack- 
er, for  instance,  may  legally  carry  on  his  of- 
fensive trade  in  an  uninhabited  tract  of  coun- 
try, but  he  is  guilty  of  a  public  nuisance  if  he 
exercises  it  in  the  midst  of  a  town.  Indeed, 
when  any  one  even  of  one's  absolute  rights  di- 
minishes the  general  welfare,  it  becomes  misuse 
of  them  and  nuisance.  In  respect  to  public 
nuisance,  it  is  to  be  further  observed,  that  as 
the  legislature  represents  the  whole  society 
and  is  the  particular  custodian  of  the  publio 
welfare,  no  act  which  it  authorizes  can  be  de- 
clared a  publio  nuisance.  This  has  been  so  held 
in  respect  to  railways  laid  in  the  streets  of  cities 
under  legislative  charters ;  and  in  the  case  of 
a  railroad,  the  locomotives  on  which  frightened 
the  horses  of  passengers  along  a  parallel  high- 
way, it  was  declared  to  be  no  nuisance,  be- 
cause the  public  benefit  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  regarded  by  the  legislature  as  suffi- 
cient compensation  for  the  inconvenience. 
*  et  any  abuse  or  excess  of  the  privileges  thus 
granted,  intrudes  on  the  domain  of  public 
>ights  and  is  a  nuisance  to  them.  It  may  be 
wded  here,  that  when  publio  squares  or  places 


have  been  illegally  sold  by  the  authorities,  and 
the  publio  enjoyment  has  been  obstructed  by 
the  erection  of  private  buildings,  the  owners 
of  these  may  be  indicted  for  the  maintenance 
of  common  nuisances. — A  good  criterion  of 
nuisance  was  suggested  by  the  court  in  a  late 
English  case  in  the  following  language :  "  Is  the 
inconvenienoe  one  of  mere  delicacy  and  fasti- 
diousness, or  does  it  interfere  with  the  ordi- 
nary physical  comfort  of  human  existence,  not 
merely  according  to  elegant  or  dainty  modes 
of  living,  but  according  to  plain,  sober,  and 
simple  notions  ?"  Publio  nuisances,  says  a  late 
accurate  commentator  upon  the  criminal  law 
(Bishop),  may  be  defined  as  all  those  acts  put 
rorth  by  man,  which  tend  to  create  evil  conse- 
quences to  the  community  at  large,  and  are  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  require  the  interposition 
of  the  courts.  They  are,  then,  injuries  to  that 
aggregate  of  rights  which  constitutes  the  well- 
being  of  society.  All  acts  therefore  which 
imperil  the  publio  safety  or  health,  or  disturb 
the  public  convenience,  are  indictable  as  com- 
mon nuisances.  Such  acts  are  the  keeping  of 
gunpowder  in  mills  or  magazines  in  a  danger- 
ous manner,  near  the  dwellings  of  citizens  or 
near  a  publio  highway,  or  carrying  on  offensive 
trades  in  populous  places ;  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  this  affect  the  health ;  it  is  sufficient, 
said  Lord  Mansfield,  if  it  lessen  the  enjoyment 
of  life.  So  it  is  an  indictable  offence  to  expose 
a  person  infected  with  a  contagious  disease  in 
a  publio  street.  With  regard  to  offensive  trades, 
it  was  formerly  held  to  be  the  rule  that  if  one 
had  been  for  a  long  time  carried  on  in  a  local- 
ity remote  from  habitations,  those  who  after- 
ward came  to  dwell  in  the  vicinity  had  no 
S'ound  to  complain  of  the  nuisance.  But  a 
te  case  in  Massachusetts  holds  what  seems  to 
be  better  dootrine,  to  wit,  that  no  one  can  have 
a  right  to  use  his  own  land  so  as  to  render  that 
about  him  in  any  degree  useless.  His  enjoy- 
ment must  have  reference  to  the  rights  of 
others,  and  be  subordinate  to  the  general  laws 
which  have  been  devised  for  the  common  ben- 
efit. So  it  was  held  in  respect  to  a  bathing 
place  in  England.  When  it  was  urged  in  de- 
fence that  it  had  been,  time  beyond  memory, 
the  resort  of  bathers,  the  court  said  that,  the 
neighborhood  having  lately  become  thickly 
populated,  the  ancient  enjoyment  of  the  beach 
must  cease ;  for  whatever  place  may  beoome 
the  dwelling  of  men,  there  the  laws  of  Recency 
must  be  observed.  All  injuries  to  the  high- 
way, as  obstructions  of  it  or  narrowing  it, 
which  render  it  less  commodious  to  the  public, 
are  nuisances  at  common  law.  One  has  been 
held  to  be  indictable  who,  by  exhibiting  effi- 
gies in  his  window,  attracted  such  crowds  to 
look  at  them  as  to  hinder  free  passage  along 
the  road.  As  it  disturbs  the  publio  order,  that 
is  a  common  nuisance  whioh  corrupts  the  mor- 
als of  the  community.  Profane  cursing  and 
swearing  in  publio  is  indictable  as  a  nuisance. 
So  are  open  lewdness,  disorderly  inns,  and 
bawdy  and  gaining  houses.    In  New  York 
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erections  of  every  kind  adapted  to  sports  hay- 
ing no  useful  end,  and  notoriously  fitted  up 
and  continued  with  a  view  to  make  profit  for 
the  owner,  are  declared  to  be  nuisances.  Such 
an  establishment  is  a  bowling  alley,  kept  for 
gain  or  hire,  even  though  gambling  in  it  were 
expressly  prohibited.  But  keeping  a  billiard 
room  without  allowing  any  noise  to  disturb  the 
neighborhood,  and  without  allowing  any  bets  in 
the  game,  is  not  indictable. — The  remedies  for 
nuisances  vary  with  the  character  of  the  injury. 
In  the  law  the  remedy  is  alwayB  adjusted  to  the 
wrong.  For  a  private  wrong  there  is  a  private 
remedy  by  civil  suit,  and  for  a  public  wrong  a 
public  remedy  by  indictment ;  but  never  a  pri- 
vate action  for  a  public  mischief,  nor  a  public 
prosecution  for  a  private  injury.  Compensation 
for  a  private  nuisance  is  sought  therefore  by- 
private  action ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  public  nui- 
sance, though  each  member  of  the  society  is 
in  fact  wronged,  yet  no  one  may  have  a  private 
suit.  Thus  if  A  dig  a  trench  across  the  high- 
way, the  act  is  a  public  grievance ;  but  no  indi- 
vidual can  make  the  offence  a  cause  of  action, 
for  no  one  can  ascertain  his  particular  propor- 
tion of  the  damage ;  and  even  if  he  could,  it 
would  be  highly  inexpedient  that  the  offender 
should  be  pursued  by  the  separate  suits  of  all 
the  citizens.  But  if  B  fall  into  the  trench  and 
sustain  particular  damage,  this  will  give  him 
cause  of  separate  action,  not  founded  at  all 
upon  the  nuisance,  for  that  is  matter  of  public 
concern,  but  on  the  private  damage  which  the 
public  wrong  has  caused  him  particularly.  In 
other  words,  A's  tortious  act,  though  imme- 
diately a  publio  offence,  has  yet  wrought  con- 
sequentially the  same  injury  to  B  which  a  direct 
personal  trespass  would  have  wrought.  For 
what  we  may  call  B's  publio  right  of  free  pas- 
sage along  the  highway  he  has  no  right  of  in- 
dividual action,  but  must  join  with  the  whole 
body  politic  in  a  public  prosecution. — It  is 
familiarly  known  that  he  whose  rights  are 
prejudiced  by  a  private  nuisance  may  abate  it, 
that  is,  may  remove  it  by  destroying,  if  need 
be,  the  cause  of  nuisance ;  and  as  a  publio  nui- 
sance injures  equally  ail  the  members  of  the 
society,  it  has  been  laid  down  that  any  one  of 
these  has  the  right  to  and  may  legally  abate  it. 
Thus,  says  a  text  writer  of  authority,  if  any 
one  whose  estate  is  prejudiced  by  a  private  nui- 
sance actually  erected,  may  justify  the  entering 
into  another's  ground  and  pulling  down  and 
destroying  such  nuisance,  it  cannot  but  follow 
a  fortiori  that  any  one  may  lawfully  destroy  a 
common  nuisance.  But  it  is  also  the  law  in 
respect  to  private  nuisance,  that  one  may  abate 
so  much  and  only  so  much  as  is  a  direct  injury 
or  nuisance  to  him  individually ;  and  this  will 
appear  reasonable  when  it  is  remembered  that 
it  is  just  this  direct  injury  which  gives  and 
measures  the  right  of  private  suit.  In  private 
nuisance,  then,  one  may  abate  as  he  may  have 
his  civil  action,  in  both  cases  for  the  special 
injury.  Now  in  respect  to  publio  nuisance  we 
have  seen  that  the  law  permits  no  individual 


citizen  to  prosecute  the  public  wrong,  but  limits 
him  to  a  private  action  for  his  private  damage. 
By  analogy  with  the  case  of  private  nuisance, 
it  would  seem  that,  in  respect  to  public  nui- 
sance, the  right  of  individual  action  should 
measure  the  right  of  individual  abatement; 
that  is  to  say,  that  an  individual  would  be  priv- 
ileged to  abate  a  public  nuisance,  not  as  such 
and  merely  because  it  existed,  but  only  when, 
and  so  far  as,  it  interfered  with  his  individual 
rights;  in  short,  that  he  might  abate  in  those 
cases  only  in  which  he  might  have  a  separate 
action.  This  is  the  doctrine  lately  held  by  the 
supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  in  a  noted  case 
in  which  the  plaintiff  brought  an  action  of  tort 
against  defendants  for  their  destruction  of  cer- 
tain spirituous  liquors.  They  pleaded  in  jus- 
tification that  the  keeping  of  such  liquors  was 
declared  by  statute  to  be  a  common  nuisance, 
and  therefore  that  any  one  might  abate  it. 
The  court  said  that,  though  the  doctrine  has 
been  sometimes  stated  in  terms  so  broad  as  to 
give  countenance  to  the  supposition,  yet  it  is 
not  lawful  by  the  common  law  for  every  and 
all  persons  to  abate  a  public  nuisance.  This 
right  is  generally  not  intrusted  to  individuals 
without  process  of  law,  by  way  of  vindicating 
the  publio  right  but  solely  for  the  relief  of  a 
party  whose  right  is  obstructed  by  such  nui- 
sance.— The  remedies  at  law  can  at  most  only 
abate  or  afford  compensation  for  existing  nui- 
sanoes,  but  are  ineffectual  to  restrain  or  prevent 
those  which  are  threatened.  There  is  therefore 
a  jurisdiction  in  equity  over  nuisance,  by  pro- 
cess of  injunction ;  but  the  jurisdiction  will  be 
exercised  only  when  the  fact  of  nuisance  is 
clearly  made  out,  and  when  it  is  proved  that, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  injury  is  not 
susceptible  of  adequate  compensation  at  law. 

NUKAHIVA.    See  Mabquxsas. 

NULLIPORE,  the  name  of  a  division  of  the 
coralline  order  of  marine  plants,  belonging  to 
the  florideous  alga?.  These  are  rigid  calcareous 
sea  weeds,  composed  of  closely  packed  elonga- 
ted cells,  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  is  depos- 
ited ;  their  name  is  derived  from  their  having 
no  visible  pores  on  the  surface.  They  usually 
have  the  form  of  a  disk,  sometimes  of  tufts, 
with  crustaceous  or  foliaceous  non-articulated 
fronds,  and  vary  in  hardness  from  cartilaginous 
to  stony.  They  inorust  rocks  or  other  alg» 
on  the  edges  of  the  sea  in  all  latitudes,  but 
most  abundantly  within  the  tropics.  They 
have  been  alternately  placed  among  animals 
and  plants,  but  are  now  regarded  as  without 
doubt  belonging  to  the  latter;  reddish  or  pur- 
ple when  recent,  they  soon  fade  to  a  milk 
white.  Meldbma  is  the  type  of  the  nullipores, 
according  to  Harvey  and  Agardh.  (See  Axo^.) 
These  marine  vegetable  growths  have  been  in- 
strumental in  building  up  islands,  like  the  Tor- 
tugas  and  the  Marquesas,  and  have  furnished 
the  principal  materials  for  some  calcareous 
strata  of  past  geological  ages. 

NUMA  POMPILIUS,  the  second  ante-histor- 
ical king  of  Rome.    After  the  death  of  Romtf> 
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las  there  was  an  interregnum  of  a  year,  each 
of  the  senators  in  torn  enjoying  the  royal  pre- 
rogative.   At  the  end  of  this  time  the  people 
became  discontented,  and  demanded  the  elec- 
tion of  a  king.     But  when  the  senate  had  given 
its  consent,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Sabines 
and  Romans,  as  to  which  tribe  the  sovereign 
should  be  taken  from.    At  last,  it  having  been 
agreed  that  he  should  be  selected  by  the  Bo- 
mans  from  among  the  Sabines,  Noma  Pom- 
nilius,  of  the  town  of  Cores,  was  unanimous- 
ly chosen.     His  first  care  was  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  civil  institutions.    He  divided  the 
lands  which  Romulus  had  gained  by  conquest, 
founded  the  worship  of  Terminus,  the  god  of 
boundaries,  and  divided  the  artisans  according 
to  their  trades  into  9  companies.    He  was  con- 
sidered as  the  author  of  the  Roman  ceremonial 
law.    He  regulated  the  duties  of  the  pontiffs, 
who  had  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
relating  to  religion,  the  augurs,  the  flamens, 
the  vestal  virgins,  and  the  Salii,  and  prescribed 
the  rites  of  worship.    He  reigned  39  years,  and 
in  all  that  time,  as  Livy  relates,  there  were  no 
wars,  famines,  or  plagues.    He  was  buried  un- 
der the  Janiculum  hill.   At  his  death  the  nymph 
Egeria,  who  had  been  his  guide  and  counsellor 
through  life,  melted  away  in  tears,  and  was 
changed  into  a  fountain.    According  to  popular 
tradition  he  had  also  derived  much  of  his  knowl- 
edge from  the  Greek  Pythagoras,  which  critics 
generally  regard  as  an  anachronism,  though  ac- 
cording to  Niebuhr  the  personality  of  Pytha- 
goras is  no  more  certain  than  that  of  Noma. 
The  sacred  books  of  Numa,  prescribing  reli- 
gions rites  and  ceremonies,  were  said  to  have 
been  buried  near  him,  and  to  have  been  dis- 
covered 500  years  afterward  (181  B.  0.). 

NDMANTIA,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Arevaoi,  supposed  to  have 
been  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  present 
site  of  Puente  de  Don  Guarray,  on  the  Douro, 
8  m.  N.  of  Soria,  Old  Oastile,  where  ruins  exist. 
It  was  the  most  important  place  in  all  Oelti- 
beria.  After  the  fall  of  Oarthage,  the  Numan- 
tines  resolved  not  to  surrender  to  the  Romans, 
and  defeated  in  succession  the  consuls  Quintus 
Pompeius,  Popillius,  Manoinus,  and  Lepidus, 
who  were  sent  against  them.  Finally,  Scipio 
Africanns  the  younger  besieged  them  with  60,- 
WO  men.  The  Numantines,  who  numbered  no 
more  than  4,000  able  to  bear  arms,  held  out 
bravely  for  14  months,  when,  their  provisions 
being  exhausted  and  their  sources  of  supply 
cat  off,  they  set  fire  to  their  houses  and  killed 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  themselves 
(138  B.  0.).  The  conqueror  took  the  title  Nu- 
Htanticus. 

.NUMBERS,  one  of  the  canonical  books  of 
toe  Old  Testament,  and  the  4th  of  the  5  books 
w  Moses.  It  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  canon 
R*nupwry  "in  the  desert,"  from  a  leading 
*ord  hi  the  1st  verse  of  the  opening  chapter, 
jad  describes  the  numbering  of  the  ohildren  of 
J®^  the  continuation  of  the  laws  given  to 
Moses  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  march 


through  the  wilderness,  the  rejection  of  a  whole 
generation,  and  the  entrance  into  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Historically  it  comprehends  a  period 
of  88  years,  opening  with  the  second  month  of 
the  second  year  after  the  deliverance  from  the 
land  of  Egypt ;  but  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
first  and  last  of  these  years.  The  authenticity 
of  the  book  of  Numbers  has  frequently  been 
impugned,  and  some  critics  who  admit  its 
genuineness  are  disposed  to  give  it  a  mythical 
character ;  but  the  majority  of  biblical  students 
receive  it  literally,  alleging  its  minute  and 
straightforward  narratives  and  other  internal 
marks  as  strong  objections  to  such  a  hypo- 
thesis. 

NUMIDIA,  an  ancient  country  of  northern 
Africa,  corresponding  to  the  modern  Algeria, 
and  bounded,  in  the  time  of  its  independence, 
N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  E.  by  the  river  Tusca 
(now  Wad-il-Barbar),  which  separated  it  from 
the  territory  of  Oarthage,  and  W.  by  the 
Malva  or  Muluoha,  which  separated  it  from 
Mauritania.  On  the  south  it  extended  indefi- 
nitely toward  the  Great  Atlas  range  and  the 
land  of  the  Gsstuli.  It  was  divided  into  an 
eastern  and  western  part  by  the  river  Ampsaga, 
was  intersected  by  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  was 
rich  in  good  pastures,  owing  to  the  numerous 
streams  which  flowed  from  that  range  into  the 
sea.  In  early  times  the  country  was  occupied 
by  tribes  of  Asiatic  origin,  from  whose  noma- 
dic mode  of  life  it  was  supposed  by  some  to 
have  received  its  name  (Gr.  No/uiftta,  or  »  No- 
fiabtia]).  Among  the  prinoipal  towns  of  Numi- 
dia  were :  Hippo  Begins  (now  Bona),  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Massylians,  and  see  of  St.  Augustine ; 
Oirta  (Oonstantine),  the  residence  of  Masinissa ; 
Zama,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Hannibal; 
Offisarea,  which  at  a  later  period  gave  name  to 
Mauritania  Oaesariensis ;  and  Siga,  the  capital 
of  Syphax.  The  Numidians  were  renowned  as 
skilful  horsemen.  When  the  Romans,  during 
the  2d  Punio  war,  first  entered  into  relations 
with  the  Numidians,  the  Massylians  were  the 
prinoipal  tribe  E.  of  the  Ampsaga,  and  the 
Massaesylians  W.  of  it.  Masinissa,  the  son  of 
Gala,  a  king  of  the  former,  having  allied  him- 
self with  the  Romans,  after  various  struggles 
became  master  also  of  the  possessions  of  Sy- 
phax,  the  rival  king  of  the  Mass&sylians,  and 
in  a  long  reign  made  the  united  kingdom 
powerful  and  prosperous.  Of  his  8  sons,  who 
according  to  his  will  divided  the  country  after 
his  death  (148  B.O.),  Mastanabal  and  Gulussa 
died  soon  after,  and  the  kingdom  was  reunited 
by  Micipsa,  who  died  in  118,  bequeathing  his 
possessions  to  his  sons  Adher bal  and  Hiempsal, 
and  to  his  nephew  Jugurtha.  The  former  soon 
fell  victims  to  the  treachery  of  the  latter,  who 
himself  ended  his  life  in  a  dungeon  of  Rome, 
as  captive  of  the  republic  (106).  Numidia  was 
bestowed  by  the  conquerors  on  Hiempsal  II., 
a  prince  of  royal  blood,  whose  son  and  succes- 
sor Juba,  having  fought  with  the  adherents  of 
Pompey  against  Caesar,  shared  in  their  defeat 
at  Thapsus  (46),  and  died  by  his  own  hand. 
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Numidia  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and  its 
western  part  as  far  as  the  river  Said®  annexed 
to  Mauritania.  Augustus  restored  Juba  II.  to 
Ms  father's  kingdom,  but  subsequently  made 
him  king  of  Mauritania  and  the  land  between 
the  Malva  and  Saldee,  converting  the  territory 
between  the  latter  river  and  the  Tusca  into  a 
Soman  province.  Another  part  between  the 
Saldeo  and  the  Ampsaga  being  annexed  to 
Mauritania  under  Claudius,  the  eastern  division 
alone,  also  called  New  Numidia  or  Numidia 
Proper,  formed  a  province  of  the  later  empire. 
NUMISMATICS,  the  science  of  coins  and 
medals.  Strictly,  the  study  of  numismatics  has 
no  relation  to  the  value  of  coin  as  a  circulat- 
ing medium,  but  only  to  the  history  of  coins 
and  medals  in  all  ages  and  countries,  the  for- 
mation of  collections  of  such  memorials  as  are 
furnished  by  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  issues 
of  coins  and  medals,  and  the  study  of  history 
as  illustrated  by  the  images  and  superscriptions 
which  they  bear.  In  the  articles  Ooens  and 
•Monet  some  information  has  already  been 
given  on  this  subject,  which  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  repeat  in  part  under  the  present  head. 
The  study  has  its  chief  value  in  illustrating 
history.  *  Coins  of  all  periods  have  borne  on 
their  faces  either  mythological  or  historical 
figures ;  and  in  the  acquaintance  which  their 
study  gives  us  with  the  portraits  of  distinguished 
persons,  in  its  preservation  of  ancient  works  of 
art,  in  the  representation  of  ancient  manners 
and  customs,  and  in  the  illustrations  it  fur- 
nishes of  ancient  literature,  may  be  found  am- 
ple justification  of  the  attention  it  has  received. 
— A  coin  is  a  piece  of  metal  bearing  an  im- 
pressed device,  and  designed  for  circulation  as 
money.  A  medal  is  a  large  piece  of  metal  struck 
with  one  or  more  dies,  intended  to  commemo- 
rate some  event,  and  not  designed  for  circula- 
tion. A  medallion  is  now  generally  understood 
to  be  synonymous  with  a  medal  A  medallet 
is  a  small  medal,  and  usually  but  not  necessarily 
of  inferior  workmanship.  A  token  is  a  small 
medal,  usually  but  not  always  of  the  same  size 
with  the  current  coin  of  the  country  in  which 
it  is  struck,  and  issued  for  purposes  of  private 
individuals.  The  obverse  of  a  coin  or  other 
piece  is  that  side  which  bears  the  portrait  or 
principal  design  indicating  the  country,  nation, 
or  object  for  which  it  was  struck.  The  other 
side  is  the  reverse.  The  head  or  portrait  on  a 
piece  is  said  to  face  to  the  right  or  left  with 
reference  to  the  beholder's  right  or  left  hand. 
When  the  design  on  a  specimen  varies  in  any 
decided  characteristic  from  one  already  known, 
while  the  general  objeot  and  purpose  is  mani- 
festly the  same,  this  is  said  to  constitute  a  new 
type.  When  the  variation  is  very  slight,  as  in 
the  size  of  the  lettering  or  the  distance  be- 
tween letters,  it  is  classed  as  a  variety.  Proofs 
are  coins  or  medals  struck  from  the  original 
die  as  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  die  cutter,  and 
are  thus  distinguished  from  specimens  struck 
with  dies  which  have  been  reproduced  by 
pressure  from  the  original  dies.    Pattern  or 


mint  pieces  are  coins  struck  in  any  mint  at4 
proposed  for  adoption  in  the  coinage  of  &  ecu- 
try,  but  not  adopted  in  the  year  of  their  ibs 
manufacture.    The  abbreviations  AH.  or  AY, 
AB.,  and  M.  signify  respectively  at/run,  p& 
argenium^  silver,  and  at,  brass  or  copper.  Eke- 
trim,  a  native  *mAlgimi  of  silver  and  gold,  is 
also  used  in  ancient  times  for  coins.   The  tea 
billon  denotes  a  debased  silver  used  in  vm 
coinage.    Brass  was  used  for  coin  in  andec 
times,  and  is  frequently  used  in  modern timesfcr 
tokens  and  meaallete.    Potin  is  a  softer  alk 
than  billon.    The  field  on  a  coin  or  medals 
the  open  space  not  occupied  by  a  device  or  in- 
scription.  The  exergue  is  variously  understood 
as  the  open  space  outside  the  figure  and  in- 
scriptions, or  as  the  portion  of  that  sparable* 
the  main  device,  and  distinctly  separated  fha 
it.    Strictly,  the  exergue  only  belongs  to  tk 
reverse  of  a  coin,  but  in  America  this  distbetka 
is  not  preserved.    The  legend  is  usual] j  nods- 
stood  to  be  any  inscription  other  than  the  mae 
of  the  monarch  or  personage  represented  on  tk 
coin  or  medal.    The  inscription  includes  my  le- 
gend, names,  titles,  &c.   A  mint  mark  on  a  cm 
is  the  private  mark  placed  on  it  by  the  mint  to 
indicate  genuineness,  or  the  place  of  coinage, 
or  for  some  other  purpose.  The  size  ofcmv 
medals  is  measured  among  nuinismatists  by  ar- 
bitrary scales.  In  Europe  Mioimet'e  scale  is  gfr 
erally  used.    In  America  a  scale  ci  axteeDik 
of  an  inch  is  much  in  use,  and  a  medal  of  aie34 
is  24  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  acrosifi 
face. — The  study  of  coins  and  medals  and  the 
collection  of  cabinets  of  specimens  have  ten 
pursued  for  a  long  period.    It  is  probable  tint 
the  Romans  gave  much  attention  to  the  seise* 
of  numismatics,  and  it  seems  also  likely  thas 
some  fine  specimens  now  in  modern  cate 
have  occupied  similar  positions  in  collections 
of  Roman  virtuosi    But  the  science  was  m 
pursued  with  great  ardor  until  company 
modern  times.    Petrarch  was  traditionally  u« 
first  of  modern  collectors.    Since  his  time  <& 
lections  have  increased  vastly,  until  now  that 
are  very  many  fine  collections  in  every  cmi- 
ized  country.    The  British  museum  collfctwD 
contains  over  120,000  varieties;  the  Parac* 
lection  is  somewhat  larger,  and  each  b  * 
creased  by  the  addition  of  8,000  to4,000  p»« 
annually.     No  large   collections  to**? 
made  in  America,  but  numerous  small  and  w 
uable  private  cabinets  are  known.— Up  to  «J 
9th  century  B.  O.  the  metals  had  been  uwdKJ 
the  purposes  of  exchange  by  weight  « »«J 
interesting  fact  that  the  earliest  ***™\  ■" 
of  money  for  a  purchase  is  that  of  Abwamt 
buying  a  grave  for  his  family.    In  this  instaw* 
he  is  said  to  have  used  shekels;  end  w** 
brew  word  receives  some  explanation  flflo 
similar  transaction  recorded  of  J*50 V?J 
the  price  paid  was  "  pieces  of  surer.  ? 
word  here  translated  "pieces  ofw*r  w 
also  be  translated  "a  lamb;"  and  the J* 
tionhas  arisen  whether  the  W^iJJLfa 
made  in  lambs  or  in  live  stock.  An  JOT"* 
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picture  of  very  early  date  has  been  discovered 
in  a  tomb,  which  exhibits  a  scribe  weighing  out 
rings  of  gold  and  silver,  and  using  small  weights 
shaped  like  lambs  and  half  lambs.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  first  standards  of 
money  may  have  been  the  value  of  animals  of 
this  kind ;  and  the  idea  receives  further  encour- 
agement from  the  fact  that  the  Romans  in  the 
3th  century  B.  0.  commenced  their  first  coin- 
age of  brass  with  the  issue  of  large  pieces 
bearing  on  their  faces  the  images  of  animals 
jf  domestic  use.  Hence  came  the  word  peou- 
%ia,  money,  from  pecus,  the  flock ;  and  our  pe- 
3uniary,  derived  from  this,  may  thus  carry  us 
back  to  the  very  earliest  periods  of  dealing  be- 
tween man  and  man  in  barter  and  sale.  Rings 
of  metal,  usually  gold  or  silver,  had  been  used 
as  money  for  a  long  time  prior  to  the  origin  of 
coinage.  The  Egyptian  monuments  illustrate 
these  rings,  and  in  Britain  great  quantities  have 
been  found,  some  of  large  size,  seemingly  worn 
over  the  shoulder  or  around  the  body  as  orna- 
ments, but  probably  serving  the  purposes  of 
money,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  their 
weights  are  all  exact  multiples  of  one  and  the 
same  standard  or  unit.  The  Greeks  are  said 
bo  have  used  bars  or  spikes  of  metal,  and  from 
this  came  the  Greek  nomenclature,  an  obolis- 
dus  (o&oXktkos)  being  an  obelisk  or  spike,  and 
5  oboli  making  a  drachma  (9paxm\  a  handful, 
the  latter  being  to  the  present  day  the  name 
of  a  coin  in  Greece,  and  having  passed  into 
various  languages  as  a  weight  and  measure. — 
The  oldest  coins  extant  are  probably  those  of 
[onia,  having  been  produced  at  Miletus,  a  city 
i>n  the  coast  S.  of  Ephesus,  in  the  9th  century 
B.  0.  This  coinage  was  a  stater  of  gold  (or 
slectrum),  having  a  rnde  punch  mark  indented 
on  one  side  and  a  lion's  head  raised  on  the 
other.  The  coin  was  evidently  driven  into  the 
die  with  the  punoh.  This  continued  to  be  the 
general  style  of  coinage  for  some  time  in  the 
Greek  countries.  The  first  improvement  in 
the  art  consisted  in  giving  to  the  end  of  the 
punch  some  rude  design,  which  was  followed 
ap  by  making  the  punch  correspond  to  the  die, 
so  as  to  produce  a  coin  with  a  design  convex 
on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other.  This 
again  gave  place  to  the  ordinary  style  of  coins 
ever  since  in  use.  The  honor  of  originating 
coinage  has  been  by  some  assigned  to  Lydia, 
instead  of  Ionia ;  by  others  to  Mg\n&,  where 
silver  was  first  coined;  and  by  others  still  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  Persian  Daric  was  of 
the  earnest  date.  The  earliest  gold  coinage 
was  the  stater  or  standard  (a  coin  not  varying 
much  from  the  size  and  value  of  an  English 
sovereign),  and  its  fractions.  The  silver  coin- 
age was  the  drachma  and  its  multiples,  the 
most  common  of  the  latter  being  the  didrachma 
or  2  drachmas,  and  the  tetradraohma  or  4 
drachmas.  At  a  period  not  long  after  the  origin 
of  the  art  the  various  sizes  and  values  of 
coins  were  much  increased,  and  we  have  gold 
distaters,  commonly  called  gold  tetradrachmas, 
heuustatera,  commonly  called  gold  drachmas, 


and  silver  octodraohmas  and  pentadrachmas, 
and  various  other  sizes  of  both  metals. — In 
classifying  the  coins  of  the  ancient  world,  the 
grand  divisions  may  be  stated  as  the  Greek, 
the  oriental,  and  the  Roman,  each  of  these 
comprising  under  its  general  name  the  coins 
of  cities,  colonies,  and  sometimes  of  barbarian 
nations  who  adopted  types  belonging  to  one 
of  the  great  classes.  There  are  coins  of  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  which  may  be  placed  in  each 
of  these  classes.  The  great  popularity  of  the 
gold  coins  of  Philip  of  Macedon  led  to  the 
adoption  of  rude  imitations  in  many  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  those  mentioned  above 
among  the  number.  The  first  coinage  of  silver 
was  that  of  iEgina,  at  a  date  not  long  after  the 
first  Ionian  coinage  of  gold.  The  die  was  still 
of  the  earliest  known  form,  and  the  extant 
pieces  bear  the  rude  punch  mark  on  the  re- 
verse, and  an  almost  equally  rude  design  of  a 
tortoise  on  the  obverse.  The  usual  inscriptions 
and  devices  on  the  earliest  coinage  of  the 
Greeks  were  of  a  sacred  character.  The  first 
types  were  generally  of  local  genii,  river  gods, 
animals,  nymphs,  and  the  like.  These  were 
succeeded  by  heads  of  the  gods.  The  inscrip- 
tion was  usually  the  name  of  the  city,  country, 
or  monaroh  fawning  the  coin,  and  in  the  geni- 
tive case ;  thus,  AAEEANAPOY,  of  Alexander. 
By  some  the  word  money  is  understood ;  by 
others  (especially  Mr.  Burgon,  an  eminent 
English  numismatist)  the  use  of  the  genitive 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  type  or  figure 
represented  on  the  coin,  as  Minerva  of  Athens, 
Arethusa  of  Syracuse,  &c.  The  latter  supposi- 
tion is  however  difficult  when  applied  to  such 
coins  as  the  Ptolemaio,  which  have  only  the 
head  of  Jupiter  and  an  eagle,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion: u0f  Ptolemy  the  king."  Portraits  do  not 
appear  on  coins  till  the  time  of  Arohelaus  I.  of 
Macedon.  Even  his  head  is  doubtful,  and  some 
contend  that  no  human  head  appears  on  a  ooin 
until  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
when  his  head  was  admitted  as  in  some  sort 
that  of  a  divinity,  and  thus  for  the  first  time 
broke  in  on  the  Greek  dislike  to  the  profanity 
of  placing  a  human  ima^e  where  the  gods  had 
a  sort  of  right  of  possession.  The  reverse  types 
remained  sacred  for  a  long  period,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  all  the  representations  found  on 
ancient  coins  of  statues,  groups,  monuments, 
&o.,  are  copies  of  actual  existing  objects  of 
publio  devotion  or  respect  and  admiration,  in- 
stead of  being  the  mere  fancy  of  the  engraver. 
— The  Greeks,  having  originated  the  art  of 
coining,  have  also  the  credit  of  bringing  it  to 
its  greatest  perfection;  and  although  modern 
art  has  invented  new  processes  for  striking 
coins,  and  as  a  result  of  machinery  has  created 
a  greater  uniformity  in  coins  as  to  appearance 
and  shape,  yet  the  most  elaborate  modern  coins 
cannot  be  said  to  surpass  the  coins  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire  in  purity  of  metal,  or  boldness 
and  beauty  of  design.  In  the  period  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  the  gold  coinage  of  the  empire 
was  immense,  and  the  head  of  Philip  on  those 
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of  his  father  ana  the  name  Qikimrov  (the  son 
of  Philip)  on  his  own  gave  to  these  coins  the 
name  of  Philips,  which  they  retained  through 
many  reigns,  like  the  lonis  d'or  of  France  in 
modern  times.  The  gold  coins  of  Alexander 
are  even  at  the  present  day  abundant,  and 
there  are  doubtless  more  specimens  of  them 
now  in  existence  and  in  the  hands  of  collectors 
or  travellers  who  have  picked  them  up  than 
conld  be  found  of  any  American  gold  piece  of 
the  last  century. — The  spread  of  the  art  was 
very  rapid.  There  was  almost  no  colony  of 
Greece,  and  certainly  no  independent  nation, 
which  did  not  have  its  coinage.  The  labor  of 
the  numismatist  becomes  herculean  when  he 
would  trace  the  various  coinages.  There  are 
extant  more  than  1,000  series  known  under 
the  name  of  Greek  autonomous  coins,  or  coins 
of  self-governing  cities,  many  of  them  of  large 
extent  in  point  of  numbers.  We  have  also  the 
splendid  series  of  the  Parthian  kings,  the  more 
splendid  Macedonian,  and  the  Armenian,  Bac- 
trian,  Syrian,  Thracian,  Bithynian,  Gappado- 
cian,  Oarian,  the  Ptolemaic  series  of  Egypt, 
and  almost  countless  others,  all  including  large 
varieties  extending  through  many  years,  some- 
times through  centuries,  and  all  distinct  from 
the  Roman  empire  and  its  dependencies. — The 
Chinese  coinage  was  of  very  early  date.  Some 
specimens  are  said  to  be  of  as  early  a  period 
as  the  21st  year  of  King-wang  of  the  Toheow 
dynasty  (523  B.  G.) ;  but  Baron  de  Ghaudoir, 
the  best  authority,  thinks  there  is  no  certainty 
of  any  prior  to  Ohi-hoang-ti,  of  the  Tsin  dy- 
nasty (247  B.  0.).  The  form  was  similar  to 
that  now  known,  circular  with  a  square  hole 
in  the  centre,  and  the  metal  copper.  The 
Hindoo  or  Indian  coinage  is  of  early  origin,  but 
the  date  is  obscure.  There  are  square  copper 
coins  with  a  Pali  legend,  which  are  conjectured 
to  be  of  the  8d  century  B.  G.,  but  the  earliest  cer- 
tain dates  are  about  100  B.  G.  It  would  be  ob- 
viously impossible  to  trace  the  spread  of  the  art 
through  the  world,  or  even  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  several  great  classes  under  which  the  an- 
cient coinages  have  been  arranged.  The  Hebrew 
nation  seem  to  have  been  singular  in  this  as  in 
many  other  customs.  They  had  no  coin  of  their 
own  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  when  Si- 
mon, by  virtue  of  the  decree  of  Antiochus  (1 
Mace.  xv.  6),  issued  a  coin  known  as  the  shekel, 
and  also  a  half  shekel,  with  such  inscriptions  as 
44  Shekel  Israel,"  "  Jerusalem  the  Holy,"  and 
"  Simon  prince  of  Israel."  This  coinage  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  continued  after  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees.  These,  with  some  small 
brass  coins  of  the  Herods,  Archelaus,  and 
Agrippa,  and  a  doubtful  coin  attributed  to 
Bar-Gokeba,  the  leader  in  the  last  rising  against 
the  Romans,  are  the  only  coins  of  Judaea  which 
are  extant. — The  Romans  began  the  coinage 
of  brass  in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  678 
B.  G.  The  name  of  the  metal,  <w,  gave  the  name 
to  the  standard  or  unit  coin,  which  was  called 
the  as.  The  a*  was  in  fact  at  first  a  pound  of 
copper,  and  hence  the  coinage  is  known  as  the 


Roman  libral  coinage.  The  fractional  coin  was 
the  uncia  or  ounce,  the  12th  part  of  the  as.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  weight  of  the  standard 
was  largely  reduced.  At  the  time  of  the  1st 
Punic  war,  about  261  B.  O.,  it  was  i  of  its  for- 
mer weight ;  about  217  it  was  reduced  to  one 
ounce,  and  in  191  to  a  half  ounce.  Silver  was 
first  coined  in  Rome  about  270  B.  G.,  and  gold 
about  207.  The  Roman  gold  coin  which  was 
the  standard  was  the  aureus  or  aureus  nummus, 
answering  to  the  Greek  stater.  The  silver 
coin  which  may  be  considered  the  unit  of  the 
silver  currency  was  .the  denarius,  probably 
originally  intended  to  be  of  a  weight  corre- 
sponding to  the  drachma  of  Greece.  This  de- 
narius continued  to  be  used  throughout  the 
history  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  English  silver  penny,  known  by 
the  letter  d,  in  the  nomenclature  £.  s.  d.  These 
denarii  are  found  in  immense  numbers  and 
variety.  For  a  long  period  before  the  empire, 
and  even  after  its  commencement,  family 
names  and  devices  were  used  on  the  coinage 
of  various  portions  of  the  Roman  possessions. 
These  coins  are  now  classed  as  the  Roman 
family  coinage.  The  imperial  coinage  succeed- 
ed, and  numismatists  are  accustomed  to  class 
the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  or  brass  coinage 
distinctly,  dividing  the  latter  into  1st,  2d,  and 
8d  classes,  according  to  size.  Some  of  the  em- 
perors evinced  a  respect  for  coins  as  monu- 
ments by  restoring  the  coins  of  their  predeces- 
sors, that  is,  reissuing  them  with  an  inscription 
indicating  that  they  were  restitutio — In  the 
eastern  empire  the  coinage  became  very  rude ; 
and  in  mediaeval  times  the  art  of  coinage  had 
so  far  receded  instead  of  advancing,  that  the 
coins  of  Europe  and  the  East  during  that 
period  are  in  no  respect  better  than  the  rudest 
form  of  Ionian  coinage.  The  Saracens  indeed 
were  quite  equal  to  the  Christians  in  the  art, 
and  the  best  coins  of  Europe  during  this  time 
were  imitations  of  the  splendid  Macedonian 
coinage,  so  miserably  poor  as  to  be  ludicrous. 
The  various  provinces  of  Europe  issued  a  rude 
form  of  coinage,  from  which  gradually  sprang 
the  present  magnificence  of  the  art  in  all  parts 
of  the  civilized  world.  But  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  especially  from  the  10th  to  the  12th 
century,  the  coinage  of  all  Europe  was  a  close 
imitation  of  the  Byzantine  currency,  itself  ex- 
ceedingly rude  and  imperfect ;  and  it  is  in  Eng- 
land that  we  first  find  the  art  beginning  to 
emerge  from  its  state  of  depression.  England 
probably  had  no  coinage  prior  to  the  Roman  in- 
vasion. There  are  extant  numerous  small  sil- 
ver pieces  bearing  the  names  of  early  British 
princes  contemporary  with  Julius  Caesar ;  but 
whether  they  are  of  that  period,  or,  as  has  been 
suggested,  are  tokens  struck  at  a  later  time, 
remains  a  subject  of  discussion.  The  Saxon 
skeatta  were  the  first  English  coins  of  which 
we  have  any  certain  knowledge.  They  were 
of  silver,  and  worth  about  the  same  as  the  de- 
narius or  silver  penny.  They  in  met  gave 
place  to  the  silver  pennies  of  the  Saxon  kings, 
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of  which  many  are  extant,  the  earliest  known 
being  one  of  Ethelbert  II.,  king  of  Kent  in  the 
8th  century.     William  I.  introduced  the  Nor- 
man shining  as  a  name  of  money,  bnt  not  as  a 
coin.    The  Saxon  scUling  or  shilling  was  5 
pennies,  changed  afterward  to  4  pence.    The 
shilling  was  first  struck  as  a  coin  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  A  few  gold  pennies  were  struok 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  but  the  English  gold 
coinage  was  first  fairly  commenced  under  Ed- 
ward III.  by  the  issue  of  florins  and  half  and 
quarter  florins,  names  derived  from  an  early 
gold  coin  of  Florence;  but  these  were  recalled, 
and  the  gold  coinage  of  nobles  commenced. 
From  this  period  the  English  coinage  has  been 
progressing  to  its  present  perfection.    The  only 
feature  in  it  which  we  pause  to  notice  is  the 
occasional  issue  of  siege  pieces  or  pieces  of  ne- 
cessity, which  are  known  to  numismatists,  and 
some  of  them  highly  prized.    They  were  pieces 
of  plate  or  even  gun  metal,  cut  up  and  stamped 
at  times  when  royalty  was  forced  to  such  a  use 
of  bullion  in  the  absence  of  a  mint,  or  in  its  own 
absence  from  mint  conveniences.    In  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  18th  century,  when  copper  money 
became  scarce  in  England,  a  large  issue  of  to- 
kens was  made  by  private  tradesmen.    These 
were  usually  of  the  value  of  a  penny  or  a  half- 
penny, and  corresponded  in  size  to  those  British 
coins.  Among  them  were  numerous  devices  re- 
ferring to  America  and  the  late  revolution,  and 
on  several  the  head  of  Washington  appeared. 
(For  the  history  of  coinage  in  America,  see 
Coins.)— The  issue  of  medals  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  early  custom.  Many  of  the  largest  pieces 
of  ancient  coin  so  called  are  more  correctly  to 
be  considered  as  medals,  struck  for  prizes  in  the 
games,  or  in  commemoration  of  great  events. 
The  Roman  series  of  medals  or  medallions  is 
very  extensive  in  gold,  silver,  and  brass  or 
copper.     They  are  usually  larger  than  the 
largest  known  coin  in  the  same  metal,  and, 
though  multiples  of  the  same  unit,  were  not 
coins.    The  gold  medals  begin  with  Constan- 
tino, and  continue  to  the  fall  of  the  empire ; 
the  silver  begin  under  Gallienus,  and  continue 
w  long ;  the  copper  from  Augustus  to  Alexan- 
der Severus.    In  more  modern  times  the  art 
of  medal  making  has  been  brought  to  great 
perfection,  and  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
We  adopted  the  plan  of  preserving  their  his- 
tory by  these  durable  monuments.    The  nu- 
mismatist collects  medals  with  quite  as  much 
interest  as  coins.    In  general,  however,  collect- 
ors find  it  sufficient  to  devote  their  attention 
to  the  medals  of  their  own  countries.    The 
French  series  is  perhaps  deserving  of  special 
mention  as  the  most  perfect  and  complete  in 
the  world.     It  commences  under  Louis  XI. 
uid  continues  to  the  present  date,  illustrating 
•jwy  important  event  in  the  history  of  France. 
The  English  series  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  French.   It  commences  under  Henry  VIII., 
*nd  continues  with  many  long  intervals  to  the 
present  time ;  but  as  works  of  art  the  medals 
of  England  have  not  high  rank.    England  has 


adopted  a  plan  of  striking  medals  commemora- 
tive of  battles,  which  are  presented  to  deserv- 
ing soldiers;  and  to  avoid  the  inoonvenience 
of  carrying  several  large  medals  on  the  breast, 
the  plan  is  now  adopted  of  adding  a  new  clasp 
to  the  ribbon,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
battle,  in  place  of  giving  a  new  medal.  The 
British  battle  medals  form  an  admirable  series. 
The  Italian  and  German  medals  of  modern 
date  are  very  fine ;  the  mediaeval  are  interest- 
ing and  bold  in  design,  but  rude  in  execution. 
The  papal  series,  commencing  with  Paul  V., 
may  be  mentioned  as  worthy  a  collector's  at- 
tention. In  America  there  were  few  medals 
struck  until  a  comparatively  late  period.  The 
revolutionary  medals,  presented  by  congress  to 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  are  the  first  of  the 
series.  These  were  all  or  nearly  all  struck  in 
France.  The  issue  of  medals  from  the  mint  has 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  occasional  striking 
of  one  to  be  presented  to  Indian  chiefs,  or  pres- 
entation medals  ordered  by  congress.  Agricul- 
tural societies  and  others  issue  medals  as  prizes, 
and  of  these  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  va- 
riety. Medals  are  struck  in  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, and  white  metal.  Bronze  medals  are 
copper  medals  bronzed.  White  metal  is  a 
composition,  nearly  as  soft  as  lead,  the  alloys 
varying  according  to  the  taste  of  the  manufac- 
turer. Political  medallets  and  tokens  are  often 
struck  in  this  composition. — Coins  and  medals 
would  be  more  valuable  aids  to  illustrations 
of  the  study  of  history  were  it  not  for  the 
existence  of  counterfeits,  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  manufacture.  Some  able  artists  have 
devoted  their  talents  to  the  production  of  false 
specimens  of  rare  ancient  coins.  Benvenuto 
Cellini  did  not  disdain  this  employment.  Two 
artists  at  Padua  produced  so  many  that  the 
namePaduan  was  applied  as  a  common  epithet 
to  all  such  coins.  Devrieux  and  Weber  at 
Florence,  Carteron  in  Holland,  Oongornier  at 
Lyons,  La  Roche  in  another  part  of  France, 
and  Caprara  at  Smyrna,  were  among  the  chief 
counterfeiters;  and  their  work  has  become  a 
matter  of  numismatic  interest,  so  that  their 
coins  command  high  prices  as  curiosities.  They 
either  altered  known  coins,  or  struck  new 
ones,  or  split  the  old  specimens  and  rejoined 
the  halves  which  did  not  belong  to  each  other. 
The  rare  coins  of  Otho,  Pescennius,  Pertinax, 
and  other  Roman  emperors,  are  most  com- 
monly imitated.  American  colonial  coins  and 
rare  nieces  are  manufactured  very  skilfully  in 
New  York,  and  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  find  rare  dates  on  coins  carefully  altered 
from  common  years.  The  electrotype  process, 
of  course,  is  a  great  aid  in  this  species  of  fraud. 
The  deception  has  been  carried  so  far  in  the 
East  as  to  supply  Arabs  with  coins,  who  pre- 
tend to  dig  them  from  the  sand  before  the  eyes 
of  a  deluded  traveller. — The  prices  of  coins 
and  medals  have  varied  as  the  taste  of  collect- 
ors has  been  directed  more  toward  one  or  an- 
other series  or  class.  Very  rare  ancient  gold 
and  silver  pieces  have  been  sold  by  auction  in 
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England  for  prices  as  high  as  $1,500,  when  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  was  less  than  $1. 
Some  American  colonial  coins  bring  high  prices 
at  sales.  The  Washington  half  dollar  of  1792 
has  been  sold  by  auction  for  $57,  and  the  same 
piece  in  copper  for  $64.  The  Granby  copper 
has  been  sold  at  private  sale  for  $50.  Cents 
of  1798  and  1799  We  been  sold  for  $10  and 
$15,  and  half  dollars  of  1796  and  1797  for  $25. 
Collectors  generally  prize  fine  and  uncirculated 
pieces,  even  of  pommon  dates,  at  higher  rates 
than  poor  pieces  of  rare  dates. — The  number 
of  works  on  numismatics  is  believed  to  be  many 
thousands.  On  ancient  coins,  see  DoctHna 
Nummorum  Veterum^  by  Joseph  Eckhel  (9 
vols.  4to.,  Vienna,  1792-'8),  and  Description 
de*  medaiUes  antique*,  &c.,  by  T.  £.  Mionnet 
(6  vols.  8vo.  and  1  vol.  plates,  Paris,  1806-'13 ; 
with  supplement,  9  vols.  8vo.,  1819-'87) ;  on 
British  coins,  "  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Great 
Britain  and  its  Dependencies,"  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Buding  (8  vols.  4to.,  London,  1840) ;  "  A  View 
of  the  Coinage  of  Scotland,"  by  John  Lindsay 
(4ta,  Cork,  1845),  and  "A  View  of  the  Coin- 
age of  Ireland,"  by  the  same  <4to.,  Cork,  1889) ; 
on  American  coins,  "The  American  Numis- 
matical  Manual,"  by  H.  W.  Diokeson  (4to., 
Philadelphia,  1859). 

NUNCIO  (LaL  nuntius,  messenger),  a  prel- 
ate representing  the  Roman  pontiff  near  a  for- 
eign government  Strictly  speaking,  he  repre- 
sents the  pope  only  as  temporal  sovereign,  but 
he  is  often  commissioned  to  treat  of  spiritual 
affairs,  and  to  report  on  the  condition  of 
churches  and  the  character  of  church  dignita- 
ries, especially  of  candidates  for  the  mitre.  A 
nuncio  may  be  resident  or  extraordinary ;  and 
if  appointed  simply  to  fill  a  vacancy,  he  is 
styled  an  internuncio.  The  nuncio  in  France 
is  forbidden  by  law  to  exercise  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  being  recognized  only  as  the 
papal  ambassador.  The  only  nuncio  who  has 
ever  visited  the  United  States  was  Archbishop 
Bedim,  in  1868. 

NUNEZ,  Alvab  (Oabkoa  de  Vaca),  the 
earliest  and  most  remarkable  explorer  of  North 
America,  and  one  of  the  associates  of  Pamfilo 
de  Narvaez,  the  first  governor  of  Florida. 
Having  obtained  from  the  king  of  Spain  an 
appointment  as  governor  of  Florida,  Narvaez 
fitted  out  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring and  taking  possession  of  this  country. 
He  was  "  authorized  and  commanded  to  con- 
quer and  govern  the  territories  that  extend 
from  the  river  Palmas  to  the  cape  of  Florida, 
which  are  on  the  main  land."  Es  chief  officer 
was  Nunez,  better  known  as  Cabeca  de  Vaca, 
who  is  styled  "  treasurer  and  high  sheriff." 
The  flotilla,  which  consisted  of  5  ships  with 
600  men,  sailed  from  the  harbor  of  San  Lucar 
de  Barrameda,  July  17, 1527.  Arriving  at  St 
Domingo,  they  remained  there  45  days  to  pro- 
cure certain  necessaries,  but  chiefly  horses. 
After  stopping  at  various  places  for  supplies, 
and  meeting  with  many  delays,  they  arrived 
at  Xaqui,  where  they  wintered.    Sailing  again 


with  400  men  and  80  horses,  they  readied  the 
coast  of  Florida,  where  they  landed,  April  12, 
1528.    Narvaez  now  directed  the   flotilla  to 
follow  the  coast  westward  to  a  certain  haven, 
and  there  await  his  coming ;  while  he,  acconv 
panied  by  Nunez,  entered  the  interior  with 
800  men  in  search  of  a  place  called  Apelachea, 
where,  he  was  told  by  th&  natives,  there  m 
a  great  quantity  of  gold.    They  reached  thk 
place  on  June  20,  and  remained  at  it  25  daji 
Disappointed  in  the  object  of  their  search,  th*y 
proceeded  to  a  place  called  Ante,  and  thence 
to  a  river  which  Narvaez  named  Madeknx, 
following  which  they  reached  the.  sea.    The 
country  traversed  possessed  few  attractions* 
and  most  of  the  Indians  whom    they  ma 
showed  great  hostility.    The  Spaniards  also 
suffered  greatly  by  sickness;  they  were  disap- 
pointed in  their  expectations  of  finding  gold, 
and  were  sick  and  disheartened  when  they 
reached  the  coast    Narvaez  did  not  find  Jus 
fleet  as  he  expected,  nor  did  he  know  whether 
or  not  he  was  at  the  appointed  haven.   H 
seems  that  his  officer  in  charge  of  the  ships  did 
not  make  any  effort  to  reach  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, but  returned  to  Havana,  leaving  the 
favernor  and  his  companions  to  their  ftte. 
o  get  away  from  this  region  they  must  coa- 
struct  boats  for  800  men.    Without  tools,  forge, 
oakum,  pitch,  or  ropes,  and  with  a  limited  rap- 
ply  of  provisions,  this  was  a  task  of  great  diffi- 
culty.   In  the  emergency,  one  of  the  men  said 
that  "  with  certain  pipes  of  wood  and  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  he  would  make  bellows  that  should 
be  made  to  blow."    This  revived  their  hopes, 
They  then  took  their  spurs,  stirrup*,  croa 
bows,  and  other  articles  of  iron,  and  converted 
them  into  nails,  saws,  hatchets,  and  other  ne- 
cessary tools.    'While  the  work  waa  going  os, 
they  supplied  themselves  with    maize  from 
Ante,  and  every  third  day  killed  a  horse. 
For  oakum  they  used  the  bark  of  the  palmetto, 
which  they  caulked  with  a  species  of  gum 
from  a  pine  tree.    For  cordage  they  used  the 
palmetto,  as  well  as  the  hair  from  the  manes 
and  tails  of  their  horses;  and  for  sails  they 
used   their  shirts.    For  water  vessels  they 
flayed  the  legs  of  their  horses  whole,  and  sew- 
ed the  skins  together.    On  Sept.  20  they  had 
completed  5  boats,  in  which  the  whole  party, 
now  reduced  to  242  men,  embarked.    But 
when  all  their  effects  were  shipped,  the  boats 
were  scarcely  above  water,  and  so  crowded 
were  the  men  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  they  could  manage  them.    A  few 
days  afterward  they  obtained  an  Indian  canoe. 
They  followed  the  Florida  coast  for  47  days, 
when  they  landed  on  a  small  island  where  they 
were  detained  by  a  violent  storm.    Here  5  of 
the  men  died  from  the  effects  of  drinking  salt 
water.    After  this  they  followed  the  Indians 
and  obtained  fresh  water;  but  the  same  night 
the  natives  rose  on  them  and  drove  them  o$ 
wounding  many,  among  them  the  governor. 
After  continued  suffering  from  hunger  and 
thirst,  from  attacks  by  the  Indians,  from  vie- 
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lent  tempests  and  severe  cold,  they  at  length 
reached  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  and  landed 
on  an  island.  They  attempted  to  go  up  this 
river,  but  the  current  was  so  strong  that  they 
were  driven  back.  From  the  description  given 
by  Nunez  of  its  strong  current,  and  the  dis- 
tance it  was  found  to  be  fresh  after  it  entered 
the  sea,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  the  Missis- 
sippi. If  so,  Narvaez  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  mouth  of  this  river  on  one  of  the 
latter  days  of  October,  1528.  They  continued 
their  voyage  a  few  days  further  to  the  west- 
ward, buffeting  the  winds  and  waves,  when 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm, 
which  scattered  their  boats  and  drove  them 
out  to  sea.  As  nothing  was  ever  heard  of 
them  afterward,  except  those  in  a  single  boat, 
they  doubtless  perished.  The  boat  containing 
Nuflez  was  wrecked  on  a  small  island,  from 
which  the  survivors  reached  the  mainland. 
They  no»w  made  their  way  westward  amid  un- 
heard of  hardships,  in  which  they  were  driven 
to  such  straits  that  they  lived  upon  one  an- 
other. Nunez  states  that  from  May  he  had 
eaten  nothing  but  maize,  save  in  a  few  in- 
stances when  fish  were  obtained  near  the 
coast.  In  tracing  his  wanderings,  we  fol- 
low him  far  to  the  north  and  west,  and  across 
the  broad  plains  and  deserts  where  he  finds 
the  buffalo,  until  he  reaches  a  mountainous 
country  which  is  believed  to  have  been  New 
Mexico.  The  fact  of  his  meeting  with  the  buf- 
falo, which  has  never  been  found  in  western 
Texas  south  of  the  great  plateau  or  desert  plain, 
which  does  not  furnish  sustenance  for  them, 
is  evidence  that  he  traversed  the  country  far 
to  the  north.  His  various  courses,  and  the 
large  streams  crossed  and  followed,  all  go  to 
support  this  theory.  In  some  places  the  wan- 
derers found  the  natives  suffering  from  an  epi- 
demic. They  all  now  became  dootors,  and 
were  remarkably  successful  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases, gaining  thereby  a  great  influence  over 
the  natives,  who  imagined  them  to  be  from 
the  sun.  u  So  great,"  says  Nunez,  "  was  their 
confidence  in  us,  that  they  thought  they  could 
not  be  healed  but  by  our  hands ;  and  they  be- 
lieved that  as  long  as  we  remained,  not  one  of 
them  would  die."  The  Spaniards  took  advan- 
tage of  their  influence,  and  endeavored  to  in- 
stil into  the  minds  of  the  natives  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  This  instruction,  the  enthu- 
siastic historian  of  the  Jesuits  believes,  paved 
the  way  for  the  missionaries  that  followed  a 
few  years  after,  as  it  obtained  for  them  a  kind 
reception.  Among  the  numerous  Indian  tribes 
visited  by  Nunez,  those  of  the  present  day  can- 
not be  recognized;  but  he  says  they  "  travelled 
through  so  many  sorts  of  people,  of  such  divers 
languages,  that  the  memory  fails  to  recall 
them."  Their  mode  of  life  does  not  materially 
differ  from  the  accounts  given  by  late  travel- 
lers. Nunez  remained  8  months  among  the 
Indians  of  New  Mexico,  after  which  he  pur- 
sued his  journey  westward  and  southward, 
crossing  mountains,  broad  deserts,  and  rivers, 


untO  1586,  when,  with  8  survivors,  he  reached 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  Ouliacan,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  He  was  therefore  8 
years  in  crossing  the  continent  from  the  shores 
of  Florida,  after  a  series  of  adventures  the 
most  extraordinary  that  ever  befell  any  ex- 
plorer of  the  American  continent.  Of  his  com- 
panions, 2  were  Spaniards  and  the  other  was 
a  negro  from  the  ooast  of  Barbary,  named  Es- 
tevan.  Thus  did  Nunez  plant  the  cross  upon 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  make  known  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  nearly  a  century  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  English  on  the  snores 
of  New  England.  The  accounts  given  by  him 
on  his  arrival  in  Mexico  awakened  a  desire  to 
explore  and  subjugate  the  countries  he  had  vis- 
ited ;  and  soon  after  Marco  de  Niza,  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  set  out  on  an  expedition  for  the 
purpose,  with  Estevan,  the  negro,  for  his  guide. 
The  expedition  proved  a  failure,  and  Estevan 
lost  his  life.  Other  attempts  to  explore  the 
distant  countries  referred  to  followed,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  was  that  which  set 
out  under  Ooronado  in  1640.  An  abridgment 
of  Oabeca  de  Vaca's  narrative  may  be  found  in 
Hakluyt's  "  Voyages,"  and  a  French  version  in 
the  collection  of  voyages  published  in  Paris  by 
Ternaux-Compans;  but  the  fullest  and  best  is 
a  translation  by  Buckingham  Smith,  secretary 
of  the  XL  S.  legation  in  Spain,  with  annotations 
(privately  printed,  fol.,  Washington,  1851). 

NUffEZ,  Febnax,  a  Spanish  scholar  and  sol- 
dier, born  in  Yalladolid  about  1470,  died  in  Sal- 
amanca in  1558.  As  a  member  of  the  house 
of  Guzman  he  was  knight  commander  of  the 
order  of  Santiago ;  and  being  also  the  greatest 
Greek  scholar  of  his  country,  he  was  com- 
monly called  the  "  Greek  commander."  After 
his  return  from  Italy,  whither  he  went  to  per- 
fect himself  in  the  Lathi  and  Greek  languages, 
Cardinal  Ximenes  appointed  him  one  of  the 
Cretan  professors  of  Greek  in  the  university  of 
Alcala,  and  also  intrusted  to  him  and  to  Lope 
de  Astufliga  the  Latin  version  of  the  Septua- 
gint  for  the  Complutensian  polyglot.  In  1521 
he  fought  on  the  side  of  the  commons  in  the 
"  war  of  the  communidades."  Being  forced  to 
leave  Alcala,  he  went  to  Salamanca,  and  in  the 
university  there  taught  Latin,  Greek,  rhetoric, 
and  the  "Natural  History"  of  Pliny,  until  his 
death*  He  restored  the  text  of  Seneca,  and 
published  a  commentary  upon  his  writings 
(Salamanca,  1548);  also  Oltertationes  in  Pom- 
ponium  Melam.  Observations  in  Historian* 
Natwralem  G.  rUnii  (1544),  and  Glosa  sabre 
las  obros  de  Juan  de  Mena.  At  the  age  of  80 
he  was  engaged  in  making  a  collection  of  Span- 
ish proverbs,  with  explanations,  and  parallel 
sayings  from  other  languages,  which  was  com- 
pleted and  published  by  a  friend  after  his  death, 
with  the  title  Befranes  y  proverbios  glosadot 
(4to.,  Madrid,  1555). 

NUftEZ,  Pedbo,  a  Portuguese  mathemati- 
cian, born  in  1492,  died  in  1577.  He  was  royal 
cosmographer  and  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Coimbra,  and  wrote  on  topics  connected  with 
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geometry,  navigation,  the  projection  of  charts, 
and  the  improvement  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments. He  devoted  himself  especially  to  the 
advancement  of  the  art  of  navigation,  and  he 
is  considered  as  the  discoverer  of  the  loxodro- 
mic  curve  or  spiral.  He  proposed  in  1542  a 
new  graduation  of  the  circles  of  astronomical 
instruments,  which  bears  his  name. 

NUftEZ,  Rio,  a  river  of  Senegambia,  which 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  10°  40'  N.,  after  a 
W.  8.  "W.  course,  of  150  m.  The  country  on  its 
banks  is  thickly  wooded  and  very  unhealthy. 
About  20  vessels  of  from  200  to  800  tons  each 
visit  this  river  yearly  for  the  purpose  of  trade. 
The  imports  are  chiefly  British  manufactures 
and  salt;  the  exports,  principally  to  France, 
are  gold,  ivory,  hides,  wax,  and  ground  nuts. 

NUREMBERG  (Germ.  Nbrnberg),  a  city  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  province  of  Franconia,  situated 
on  the  river  Pegnitz  and  on  the  Ludwig's 
canal,  144  m.  by  railway  N.  by  W.  from  Munich, 
and  106  m.  N.  from  Augsburg ;  pop.  in  1858, 
59,177,  including  5,000  Roman  Catholics  and  a 
number  of  Jews,  the  remainder  being  Protes- 
tants. The  city  is  surrounded  by  an  ancient 
wall  with  8  gates  and  about  70  round  and 
square  towers,  and  a  moat.  The  Pegnitz 
forms  3  islands  within  the  wall,  connected 
with  each  other  and  with  the  city  by  numer- 
ous bridges,  the  circuit  within  the  wall  being 
nearly  8i  m.  The  river  divides  the  city  into 
two  irregular  parts,  the  southern  and  larger 
being  called  the  Lorenzer  side  and  the  northern 
the  Sebalder  side.  The  impression  of  quaintness 
and  antiquity  which  the  general  aspect  of  the 
city  produces  is  heightened  by  the  old  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  and  the  old-fashioned 
internal  arrangement  of  many  of  the  houses, 
their  narrow  fronts  in  many  instances  adorned 
with  paintings.  Among  the  most  notable  Pro- 
testant churches  are  those  of  St.  Sebaldus, 
St.  James,  and  St.  jdSgidius,  all  more  or  less 
distinguished  for  their  works  of  art.  The 
finest  and  largest  of  them  all  is  that  of  St.  Law- 
rence, a  Gothic  building  of  the  18th  century. 
The  ohurch  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was 
restored  in  1850,  contained  the  jewels  of  the 
imperial  German  crown  from  1424  until  1806, 
when  they  were  removed  to  Vienna.  The  Ro- 
man Catholio  ohurch,  or  Frauenkirc7u,  is  re- 
markable for  its  richly  ornamented  Gothio  por- 
tal. The  town  hall  of  Nuremberg  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Eu- 
rope, on  account  of  its  large  size,  as  well  as  of 
its  collection  of  paintings  by  Albert  Durer  and 
other  masters.  Beneath  the  building  are  secret 
and  Mib terraneous  passages;  also  the  Lochge- 
/Ungnisse  (dungeons  scarcely  6  feet  square),  and 
the  Folterkammer  or  torture  chamber,  in  which 
during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  prisoners 
were  put  to  the  rack.  The  old  fortress  (Beichs- 
feste\  situated  on  a  steep  eminence,  contains  a 
famous  gallery  of  nictures  in  10  rooms  and 
many  paintings  on  glass.  The  cemetery  of  St. 
John  contains  the  tombs  of  Durer  and  Hans 
Sachs.    A  statue  of  the  former  was  erected  in 


1840  on  the  Albrecht  Dfirer'a  Plats,  mar  fe 
house  where  he  resided.  Nuremberg  has  many 
fine  private  buildings  and  several  elegant  pubfic 
fountains.  The  public  library  contains  upward 
of  50,000  volumes.  Among  the  education*! 
institutions  are  an  excellent  gymnashiin,  poly- 
technic, agricultural,  mercantile,  and  notnsal 
schools,  and  a  school  of  design.  Since  1857 
Nuremberg  has  become  the  seat  of  a  new  aa- 
tional  institution  (  Qermanisehes  Museum)  focud- 
ed  in  1853  by  Baron  Aufsess  for  the  pvunotka 
of  researches  in  ancient  German  history  tai 
archeology.  A  periodical  for  Deutsche  Cultm- 
Oesehiehte  was  established  there  in  1656  fcj 
Muller  and  Franke,  and  the  tfurnbergcr  Cor- 
respondent is  one  of  the  most  widely  c&rcuktei 
newspapers  of  Germany. — Nuremberg  wm 
once  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  free 
imperial  cities,  with  a  population  of  100,000 
and  an  extensive  trade  with  the  East  and 
other  remote  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  not 
less  celebrated  in  the  history  of  art  and  iften- 
ture.  In  the  16th  century  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  master  singers,  and  derived  gnat 
reputation  from  the  genius  of  Hans  Sachs,  as 
well  as  from  that  of  Durer,  Behaim,  and  other 
eminent  men.  The  reminiscences  and  traces 
of  its  former  glories  continue  to  make  Nurem- 
berg one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  of  Ger- 
many. It  suffered  much  from  the  30  years'  war 
and  lost  its  former  commercial  greatness,  fct 
has  improved  within  the  present  century,  par- 
ticularly through  the  influence  of  railways  sad 
the  Ludwig's  canal,  and  is  now  again  famous  far 
its  industrial  activity,  particularly  in  ginger- 
bread, papier  mach6,  toys,  Ac. 

NUT,  in  botany,  a  hard-shelled,  one-seeded 
fruit,  such  as  the  acorn,  chestnut,  filbert,  beech 
nut,  &c.  A  variety  of  useful  fruits  are  known 
as  nuts  in  horticulture.  The  European  walnst, 
also  called  the  Madeira  nut  (jvgtans  regie),  a 
much  esteemed ;  when  in  a  tender  and  unripe 
condition  it  is  employed  for  n^lrfng  pickka, 
and  when  ripe  is  used  in  large  quantities  as  a 
table  dessert.  There  are  many  kinds  of  the 
Madeira  nut  known,  which  are  reputed  to  be  of 
superior  quality.  The  hazel  and  the  filberts 
are  extensively  cultivated  for  their  nuts.  (See 
Filbebt.)  The  chestnut  tree  (castanea  warn) 
of  Europe  produces  excellent  nuts,  especially 
the  large-fruited  kind,  or  Spanish  chestnut.  A 
dozen  or  more  distinct  aorta  of  chestnuts  are 
known  among  the  French  cultivators.  The 
common  chestnut  of  the  United  States  is  the 
product  of  the  G.  vesca,  variety  Americana,  tad 
is  smaller  and  sweeter.  The  chinquapin  bears 
a  small  sweet-flavored  nut  of  half  the  size  of 
the  common  kind ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  dwarf 
species  growing  only  6  to  10  feet  high,  and 
found  in  the  middle  and  southern  United  States. 
The  several  species  of  corya  bear  nuts,  of  which 
the  shell-bark  hickory  (<7.  alba,  Mx.)  has  a 
very  sweet  kernel,  which  renders  it  the  best 
native  nut :  that  of  the  mocker-nut  hickory  (C 
tomentota,  Mx.)  is  also  sweet,  hut  the  thickness 
of  the  shell  nearly  precludes  its  use.    Theftuit 
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of  the  black  walnut  (juglans  nigra,  Linn.)  has 
a  round  deeply  furrowed  nut,  containing  a  rich 
kernel  of  very  agreeable  taste ;  while  the  but- 
ternut (/.  cinerea,  Linn.)  has  a  sweet  and  pleas- 
ant kernel,  in  a  nut  which  is  rounded  at  base 
and  acute  at  the  end,  the  sides  deeply  furrowed, 
and  the  edges  sharply  keeled.  The  fruit  of 
the  beech  tree  (fagut  sylvatica,  Mx.)  contains 
two  prismatic  triangular  nuts,  haying  rich  oily 
kernels;  they  are  called  beech  mast,  and  from 
them  is  manufactured  an  oil,  which  in  France 
is  used  both  for  cooking  and  for  burning  in 
lamps ;  in  some  parts  of  that  country  they  are 
also  roasted  and  employed  in  place  of  coffee. 
The  beech  mast  of  our  woods  is  eaten  by  many 
kinds  of  wild  animals,  and  in  some  districts 
large  numbers  of  swine  are  fattened  upon  it. 
The  acorn  of  the  oak  is  composed  of  the  cupule 
and  the  nut;  that  of  the  white  oak  (guercu* 
alba,  linn.)  has  a  sweet  kernel,  and  is  eaten 
either  raw  or  roasted ;  and  the  acorns  of  Q. 
gramuntia  (linn.)  are  sweet  and  eatable,  and 
are  used  for  food  in  Spain  under  the  name  of 
leloU*.  The  seeds  of  the  stone  pine  (pinus 
pinea,  Linn.)  are  used  as  nuts  under  the 
name  of  pignons,  and  contain  sweet,  oily  ker- 
nels ;  the  tree  that  produces  them  grows  spon- 
taneously in  the  south  of  Europe.-—Some  trop- 
ical trees  produce  excellent  nuts.  Those  of 
the  BerthoUetia  exceUa  are  commonly  known 
as  Para  or  Brazil  nuts ;  the  kernels  when  fresh 
are  delicious  and  nutritive.  The  fruit  of  the 
anacardium  is  called  the  cashew  nut ;  it  is  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  hare's  kidney.  The 
kernel  abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  which  when 
fresh  has  a  delicious  flavor ;  but  great  care  is 
to  be  observed  in  removing  the  shell,  between 
the  two  layers  of  which  is  a  quantity  of  acrid, 
inflammable  oil,  which  should  be  destroyed  by 
burning  or  roasting  the  nut  in  the  fire,  avoiding 
the  smoke  in  the  process.  The  pistachio  nut 
is  the  fruit  of  the  piatacid  vera,  a  small  tree, 
native  of  Asia  Minor;  the  nut  is  a  sort  of 
drupe  of  the  size  of  an  olive,  of  a  reddish 
color,  with  a  very  thin  rind,  a  brittle,  2- 
valved  shell,  and  an  almond-like,  oily  seed ; 
it  is  used  at  dessert  and  in  confectionery.  The 
areca  nut  is  the  produce  of  tho^areca  catechu 
of  Linnfflus,  found  all  over  the  East  Indies ; 
the  nuts  are  astringent,  intoxicating,  and  nar- 
cotic, and  are  used  as  a  masticatory  with  lime 
and  the  leaves  of  the  betel  pepper.  The  cocoa- 
nut  is  the  one-celled  seed  of  the  drupe  of  the 
coco*  nucifera  (linn.),  containing  a  delicious 
kernel  used  for  food;  the  tree  grows  only  near 
the  sea  coast,  especially  upon  tropical  islands. 
The  physic  nuts  of  South  America  are  the  seeds 
of  eurea*  purgam  (Adanson) ;  they  are  ca- 
thartic and  poisonous.  The  seeds  of  the  theo- 
broma  cacao  (linn.),  employed  in  making  choco- 
late, are  sometimes  called  chocolate  nuts. 

NUTATION,  in  astronomy,  a  small  periodic 
gyratory  movement  in  the  direction  of»the 
earth's  axis,  by  which,  if  it  existed  independent 
of  the  motion  in  precession,  the  pole  of  the  earth 
would  describe  in  the  heavens  a  minute  ellipse. 
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This  ellipse  would  cover  a  space  by  its  longer 
axis  of  18.5",  and  by  its  shorter  of  13.7",  the 
longer  axis  being  directed  toward  the  pole  of 
the  ecliptic.  The  nutation  period  is  a  little  less 
than  19  years  (18.6),  and  corresponds  'to  that 
of  a  revolution  of  the  moon's  nodes,  with  which 
it  is  directly  connected.  The  effect  of  the  nu- 
tation on  the  position  of  the  stars  is  combined 
with  the  effect  from  precession ;  and  as  both 
are  referable  to  the  same  physical  agency  for 
explanation,  their  further  consideration  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Pbeoession. 

NUTCRACKER,  a  conirostral  bird  of  the 
crow  family,  and  genus  nucifraga  (Briss.). 
The  bill  is  longer  than  the  head,  strong,  with 
culmen  elevated  and  sloping  to  the  entire  tip; 
the  lateral  margins  straight ;  gonys  very  long 
and  ascending;  nostrils  basal,  covered  by 
frontal  bristles;  wings  long  and  rounded,  with 
the  4th  and  5th  quills  longest;  tail  moderate, 
rounded  on  the  sides ;  tarsi  longer  than  middle 
toe,  covered  in  front  with  broad  scales ;  toes 
long,  robust,  and  strongly  scutellated;  claws 
long,  sharp,  and  curved.  The  common  nut- 
cracker (Af.  caryocatactes,  Briss.),  the  best 
known  species,  is  about  13  inches  long,  and 
the  bill  If;  it  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  European  jay ;  the  bill  and  feet  are  brown- 
ish black ;  the  general  color  dull  reddish  brown, 
blackish  brown  above;  the  whole  plumage, 
exoept  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  upper  tail 
coverts,  is  marked  with  oblong  white  dashes 
margined  with  dark  brown  at  the  end,  largest  on 
the  lower  parts ;  lower  tail  coverts  and  tips  of 
tail  feathers  white.  This  bird,  rare  in  Great 
Britain,  is  common  in  the  woods  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  especially 
in  Switzerland,  and  in  Russia ;  they  are  usu- 
ally seen  in  pairs,  but  sometimes  in  flocks, 
migrating  according  to  the  season  in  search 
of  larvae  and  insects,  which  they  obtain  from 
trees  in  the  manner  of  woodpeckers;  they 
are  also  fond  of  the  seed  of  fir  trees?  and  of 
nuts,  which  they  break  by  repeated  strokes  of 
the  bill ;  they  are  said  to  devour  small  birds 
and  eggs.  The  nest  is  made  in  a  hole  in  a 
decayed  tree ;  the  eggs,  5  or  6,  are  yellowish 
gray  with  a  few  spots  of  light  brown.  This 
bold  and  familiar  bird  by  its  nearly  straight 
bill  seems  to  form  a  transition  from  the  crows 
to  the  starlings,  and  in  some  respects  to  the 
woodpeckers,  the  last  of  which  it  also  resem- 
bles in  some  of  its  habits. 

NUTGALL.    See  Galls. 

NUTHATCH,  a  sub-family  of  tenuirostral 
birds  of  the  creeper  family,  scattered  over  North 
America,  Europe,  and  India  and  its  archipelago. 
In  the  typical  genus  sitta  (Linn.)  the  bill  is  en- 
tire, about  as  long  as  the  head,  slender,  com- 
pressed, straight,  and  sharp-pointed,  with  the 
gonys  long  and  ascending ;  nostrils  in  a  groove, 
covered  by  bristles  directed  forward;  wings, 
long  and  acute,  reaching  nearly  to  end  of  tail, 
the  1st  quill  being  very  short,  and  the  8d  and 
4th  about  equal  and  longest;  tail  short,  broad, 
and  nearly  even ;  tarsi  about  equal  to  middle  toe, 
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strong  and  scutellated;  toes  long,  the  outer 
much  longer  than  the  inner,  the  hind  toe  the 
longest,  and  all  armed  with  sharp  and  carved 
claws.  Nearly  20  species  are  described ;  they 
prefer  dense  woods,  where  they  run  rapidly  np 
and  down  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  in 
spiral  circles,  examining  the  crevices  in  the 
bark  for  spiders  and  insects ;  in  winter  they 
approach  houses,  and  feed  upon  seeds,  grains, 
nuts,  and  other  vegetable  food.  The  largest 
of  the  American  species  is  the  white-bellied 
nuthatch  (3.  Carolinensu,  Gmel.),  about  6 
inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  11, 
and  the  bill  along  the  gape  f  of  an  inch ;  the 
bill  is  black,  and  iris  dark  brown;  general 
color  above  ashy  blue,  with  top  of  head  and 
neck  black ;  under  parts  and  sides  of  head  to 
above  the  eyes  white ;  under  tail  coverts  and 
tibial  feathers  brown;  concealed  primaries 
white.  This  is  a  bold,  active,  and  familiar 
bird,  though  generally  living  in  retired  woods; 
the  nest  is  made  in  the  hole  of  a  decayed  tree ; 
the  eggs,  5  or  6,  are  dull  white,  spotted  with 
brown  at  the  larger  end ;  the  flight  is  rapid, 
and  at  times  protracted ;  like  others  of  the 
family,  they  are  fond  of  roosting  head  down- 
ward. This  species  is  spread  over  eastern 
North  America  to  the  highest  central  plains, 
replaced  to  the  west  by  the  8.  aculcata  (Cas- 
ein), which  differs  chiefly  in  the  more  slender 
bill;  in  the  southern  states  two  broods  are 
hatched  in  a  season ;  the  notes  are  very  nasal. 
The  red-bellied  nuthatch  (8.  Canadensis,  Linn.) 
is  4}  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  8 
inches ;  the  upper  parts  are  ashy  blue,  with  the 
top  of  the  head  black,  a  white  line  above  and 
a  black  line  through  the  eye ;  chin  white,  and 
rest  of  under  parts  brownish  rusty.  The  eggs 
are  white,  sprinkled  with  reddish  dots.  This 
very  restless  and  active  bird  is  spread  over 
North  America  from  South  Carolina  to  Nova 
Scotia,  from  the  Atlantic  probably  to  the 
Pacific.  Some  remain  all  winter  in  the  north- 
ern states,  coming  into  the  roads  and  farm 
yards  in  search  of  seeds.  The  brown-headed 
nuthatch  (8.  purilla,  Lath.),  of  the  southern 
states,  is  sufficiently  characterized  by  its  name ; 
the  length  is  only  4  inches,  and  the  extent  of 
wings  8;  it  is  lively,  with  a  cheerful  note,  and 
is  not  at  all  shy.  The  California  nuthatch  {8. 
nygmma,  Vigors)  is  of  the  size  of  the  last,  which 
it  much  resembles,  but  the  brown  of  the  head 
has  an  olive  green  tinge ;  it  is  found  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  Euro- 
pean nuthatch  (&.  Europaa,  Linn.)  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  genus,  being  6  inches  long, 
with  an  extent  of  wings  of  10},  and  bill  f  of  an 
inch ;  the  upper  parts  are  bluish  gray,  with 
the  throat  and  cheeks  white,  loral  space  and  a 
band  behind  the  eye  black ;  lower  parts  light 
reddish  yellow,  and  sides  brownish  red.  Its 
manners  are  the  same;  the  tail  is  not  used  as 
a  support  either  in  ascending  or  descending 
trees.  It  is  sometimes  kept  in  wire  cages  for 
its  activity,  cunning,  and  drollery. — Other  gen-, 
era  of  the  sub-family  are  nttella  (Swains.), 


aeanthidtta  (Lair.),  and  dromodendnm  (Gray). 
Sittella  has  a  long,  rather  slender  bill,  slightly 
curved  upward,  and  the  tip  emarginated;  the 
wings  reach  beyond  the  tail,  the  Sd  and  3d 
quills  equal  and  longest ;  the  tail  is  very  ebon, 
and  somewhat  rounded.  The  species  are  pe- 
culiar to  Australia.  The  nest  is  made  of  had 
and  lichens,  attached  to  each  other  and  to  the 
branches  of  the  highest  trees  by  cobwebs,  acd 
from  its  small  size  and  color  is  very  difBcdi 
to  detect ;  the  egfp  are  8  in  number.  In  «n- 
thuitta  the  bill  is  long  and  very  slender,  and 
slightly  curved  at  the  tip ;  the  species  are  fossa* 
in  New  Zealand,  where  they  are  seen  on  the 
bushes,  searching  the  branches  and  leaves  fcr 
insects  and  their  larva) ;  the  toes  are  long  sod 
very  slender.  In  dromodtndron  the  btU  is  losf. 
straight,  and  sharp-pointed;  wings  long;  teal 
long  and  rounded,  with  the  shaft  of  each  feath- 
er prolonged  and  rigid,  as  in  the  woodpeckers; 
tarsi  robust.  Gray  alludes  to  a  single  specks 
(£>.  hucosternvm,  Gould),  found  in  the  weeds 
of  Chili,  S.  of  Valparaiso,  and  usually  seen  rai- 
ning up  the  trunks  of  lofty  trees  in  pursuit  of 
beetles  and  other  insects. — The  bill  of  the  mt- 
hatches  is  so  powerful  that  it  is  used  for  break- 
ing the  shells  of  nuts,  which  they  fix  in  a  ckft 
or  hollow,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called 
nutcrackers,  a  name  which  properly  betaes 
to  the  genus  nucifraga.  The  French  call  then 
torcke-poU,  from  their  habit  of  plastering  up 
with  yellow  clay  (torehit)  the  apertures  of  boks 
in  trees  which  are  too  open  to  make  comfort- 
able nests.  Unlike  the  woodpeckers,  they  de- 
scend trees  head  foremost,  in  which  they  meat 
find  great  assistance  in  the  long  hind  toe. 

NUTMEG,  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  myrih 
tica  officinalis  (linn.),  or  if.  motehata  (Thn.i, 
of  the  natural  order  myruticaeea.  The  com- 
mon nutmeg  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Ifobeca 
islands,  but  is  cultivated  elsewhere  in  the 
East ;  it  has  been  tried,  though  nnsneceat- 
fully,  in  the  West  India  islands.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  tree,  the  foliage  being  of  a  rich  dark 
green  color,  and  though  of  alow  growth  attains 
a  height  of  20  or  25  feet.  Level  situations  are 
most  favorable  for  nutmeg  plantations,  as  the 
roots  take  so  alight  a  hold  on  the  soil  that  os 
hillsides  they  are  liable  to  be  washed  np  by  the 
heavy  rains  of  the  tropics.  The  young  plants, 
obtained  in  the  nursery  from  the  seeds,  are  set 
in  the  ground  in  rows,  and  require  constait 
weeding  and  watering,  frequent  manuring,  sad 
careful  protection  from  the  scorching  heat  of 
the  sun.  In  the  7th  year  they  commence  bear- 
j,  and  increase  in  fruitfulness  to  the  IMa, 
ten  they  reach  their  highest  perfection.  In 
the  Moluccas  they  are  said  to  continue  profific 
for  70  or  80  years.  All  parts  of  the  tree  are 
very  aromatic  The  fruit  is  smooth  externa))?, 
pear-like  in  shape,  and  resembles  a  peach  in  sh* 
and  color.  It  is  produced  in  great  abundance, 
and  -its  maturity  is  evinced  by  the  bursting  of 
the  rind,  through  which  the  brilliant  scarlet 
of  the  mace  and  the  bright  brown  sheQ  is 
which  the  nutmeg  is  enclosed  are  seen.    The 
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outermost  portion  is  a  thick  fleshy  pericarp, 
which  when  young  is  occasionally  preserved 
as  a  sweetmeat.  The  next  is  the  mace,  a  pecu- 
liar development  of  the  stalk  of  the  seed,  which 
increases  with  its  growth  and  finally  envelopes 
it,  called  aril  or  arillus  by  botanists.  Within 
it  is  the  nutmeg  enclosed  in  a  shell.  The  tree 
is  in  bearing  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  bud, 
blossom,  and  fruit  being  exhibited  at  the  same 
time ;  consequently  there  is  no  particular  sea- 
son for  gathering  it,  though  the  greatest  har- 
vest is  in  the  months  of  September,  October, 
November,  and  December.  The  average  an- 
nual produce  of  a  tree  amounts  to  about  5  lbs. 
of  nutmegs  and  1£  lbs.  of  mace ;  and  it  is  said 
that,  should  the  price  of  nutmegs  diminish  very 
considerably,  the  raising  of  them  would  still 
he  very  profitable.  The  fruit  is  gathered  by 
means  of  a  barb  attached  to  a  long  stick,  and 
the  outer  covering  being  removed,  the  mace  is 
carefully  taken  off,  flattened  by  hand,  placed 
on  mats,  and  dried  in  the  sun  for  8  or  4  days, 
or  over  a  moderate  fire.  By  this  process  it 
becomes  brittle,  and  the  red  tint  is  changed  to 
orange,  while  it  retains  its  aromatic  odor  and 
taste.  It  is  then  made  up  into  packages,  and 
kept  perfectly  free  from  moisture.  The  nuts 
are  placed  in  their  shells  upon  a  hurdle  over  a 
slow  wood  fire,  for  a  period  of  about  2  months. 
When  dried  sufficiently  the  kernel  rattles  free- 
ly in  the  shell,  which  is  then  broken  with  a 
mallet;  the  damaged  or  worm-eaten  ones  are 
thrown  aside,  and  the  sound  ones  are  packed 
in  very  strong  chests,  in  well  sifted  lime  or  in 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  water.  Another  sort, 
called  the  long  or  wild  nutmeg,  the  product  of 
M.  tomenUna,  is  sometimes  imported,  usually 
in  the  shell.  It  is  nearly  twice  the  length  of 
the  common  nutmeg,  and  is  of  a  very  inferior 
quality.  The  common  nutmeg  is  of  a  round 
or  oval  shape,  gray  color,  hard  and  smooth 
or  slightly  furrowed.  When  grated  or  broken 
it  presents  a  mottled  veined  appearance.  The 
best  are  dense,  heavy  in  the  hand,  and  emit  oil 
when  pricked  with  a  pin ;  when  worm-eaten 
they  feel  light,  and  though  the  perforations 
may  have  been  fraudulently  filled  up,  the  un- 
sound ones  can  be  easily  detected. — The  gen- 
eral qualities  of  the  nutmeg  and  mace,  except 
flavor,  are  the  same.  Their  odor  is  fragrant 
and  agreeable,  and  their  taste  pungent.  Both 
are  much  used  as  a  spice  in  cooking.  They 
contain,  according  to  Bonastre,  fat  oil  81.6  per 
cent.,  volatile  oil  6.0,  starch  2.4,  gum  1.2,  free 
acid  0.8,  lignine  54.0.  Nutmeg  butter  (adeps 
myristica),  commonly  called  oil  of  mace,  is  a 
solid  yellow  fat,  obtained  from  nutmegs  by 
expression.  The  kernels  are  bruised  into  a 
paste,  steamed  in  a  bag,  and  then  pressed  be- 
tween heated  plates.  It  is  imported  in  the 
form  of  cakes  from  the  East  Indies  and  from 
Holland.  Most  of  that  found  in  commerce  is 
a  factitious  substanoe  of  fatty  ingredients  fla- 
vored with  oil  of  nutmeg.  In  pharmacy  nutmeg 
is  sometimes  employed  to  cover  less  agreeable 
tastes,  and  also  as  flavoring  for  drinks.    When 


taken  in  the  quantity  of  2  or  8  drachms,  it  has 
produced  alarming  effects.  The  oil  is  occasion-, 
ally  used  externally  as  a  stimulant.  For  fur- 
ther information,  die  reader  is  referred  to  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Lumsdaine  in  the  "  American 
Journal  of  Science,"  Nov.  1851. — The  importa- 
tion of  nutmegs  into  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1859,  amounted  to  879,- 
880  lbs.,  valued  at  $865,480 ;  and  of  mace  to 
45.469  lbs.,  valued  at  $16,478. 

NUTRIA,  the  commercial  name  of  the  fur 
of  the  coypou  (myopotamus  coyptu,  Ouv.),  a 
South  American  rodent  of  the  beaver  family. 
The  dentition  of  the  coypou  is  the  same  as  in 
the  beaver ;  the  ears  are  short  and  round ;  the 
moustaches  long  and  stiff,  white  with  a  few 
black  hairs  intermixed;  the  hind  feet  are  fully 
webbed,  but  the  external  or  5th  toe  is  separate 
from  the  rest ;  the  mamma  are  4  on  each  side, 
nearer  the  back  than  the  abdomen,  covered  by 
hair.  The  length  is  3  feet,  of  which  the  tail, 
which  is  long,  round,  and  hairy,  is  one  third. 
It  is  found  in  Chili  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  water, 
and  burrowing  with  the  powerful  fore  claws  in 
the  banks  of  streams ;  it  is  an  excellent  swim- 
mer, is  easily  tamed,  and  of  gentle  disposition, 
and  will  eat  almost  any  kind  of  vegetable  food ; 
it  has  from  4  to  7  young  at  a  birth.  The  fur 
is  of  2  kinds :  one  of  long  reddish  brown  hair, 
which  gives  the  general  color  to  the  animal; 
and  the  other  brownish  ash-colored,  at  the  base 
of  the  former,  extensively  used,  especially  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  manufacture 
of  hats.  These  skins  have  been  largely  substi- 
tuted for  those  of  the  beaver,  and  were  for- 
merly carried  to  Europe  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  a  single  year ;  they  are  now  getting 
less  plentiful,  as  well  as  in  less  demand.  The  fur 
is  sometimes  called  raccoonda  by  the  furriers. 

NUTRITION,  the  complicated  process  by 
which  the  component  particles  of  the  various 
tissues,  disintegrated  and  removed  by  the  vital 
acts  of  the  organism,  are  constantly  replaced 
by  new  matter  capable  of  continuing  the  func- 
tions necessary  to  life ;  a  perpetual  reproduc- 
tion, in  which  every  part  produces  a  tissue  like 
itself,  whether  bone,  muscle,  or  nerve,  healthy 
or  morbid  structure.  This  requires  a  due  sup- 
ply of  proper  food,  its  digestion,  absorption  of 
the  nutritive  portion,  conversion  into  healthy 
blood,  and  its  circulation  over  the  system ;  the 
effete  matter  is  removed  by  the  organs  of  ex- 
cretion, or  modified  by  the  purifying  action  of 
the  lungs.  These  points  have  been  sufficiently 
dwelt  upon  in  the  articles  Absorption,  Ali- 
ment, Blood,  Chyle,  Chyme,  Oiboulation, 
Dietetics,  and  Digestion.  Each  tissue  pos- 
sesses an  elective  affinity  for  certain  constitu- 
ents of  the  blood,  which  it  appropriates  to  its 
own  use  in  the  process  of  conversion  into 
organized  material.  During  the  whole  period 
of  active  life,  a  demand  for  nutrition  is  conse- 
quent on  every  exertion  of  the  vital  powers, 
especially  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  forces. 
Of  the  modes  in  which  the  substitution  of  new 
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tissue  takes  place  in  the  interstitial  processes 
of  nutrition,  and  in  which  the  effete  particles 
are  removed  in  the  interior  of  the  system,  our 
knowledge  is  as  yet  very  imperfect.  Though 
the  formative  power  in  healthy  nutrition  is  not 
derived  from  the  nervous  system,  it  is  often 
essentially  modified  by  its  influence.  The  char- 
acter remaining  the  same,  there  may  he  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  degree  of  activity 
of  the  nutritive  processes,  either  in  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  organism ;  in  youth  both  the 
formative  energy  and  the  waste  of  the  system 
are  very  active ;  as  age  advances,  the  former 
diminishes  while  the  latter  does  not  increase ; 
local  instances  have  been  alluded  to  under 
Atbophy  and  Hypkbteophy.  In  healthy  nutri- 
tion, an  adult  person  is  maintained  for  years 
with  the  same  general  outline  of  form  and 
feature,  of  size,  and  perhaps  of  weight,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  particles  which  compose 
the  different  parts  of  the  body  are  undergoing 
a  continual  process  of  decay  and  renewal; 
and  such  is  the  exactness  of  the  reproduction, 
that  the  body  is  one  and  the  same  through 
life.  (See  Bone,  and  Muscle.)  Nutrition  is  ac- 
tively performed  in  the  process  of  reparation 
by  which  losses  of  substance  from  accident  or 
disease  are  made  good ;  this  is  most  active  in 
the  lower  animals,  but  limited  in  man  to  such 
parts  as  the  bones,  muscles,  tendons,  nerve 
fibres,  vessels,  epithelial  tissues,  and  blood.  In- 
flammation is  not  necessary  to  this  process,  as 
was  generally  believed  until  near  the  2d  half  of 
the  19th  century,  though  unfortunately  attend- 
ing most  cases  of  wounds.  Dr.  Macartney  was 
the  first  to  show  that  the  occurrence  of  inflam- 
mation is  injurious  to  such  reparation.  There 
are  many  abnormal  forms  of  die  nutritive  pro- 
cess, in  whioh  the  tissues  produced  are  different 
from  those  they  ought  to  replace.  In  inflam- 
mation the  natural  relation  between  the  blood 
and  the  tissues  is  disturbed;  the  formative 
activity  is  lessened,  and  the  plastic  components 
of  the  blood  are  increased  and  effused  in  a  more 
or  less  unorganizable  condition ;  the  calibre  of 
the  vessels  is  changed,  and  the  rate  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  blood  altered.  Common  and  fatal 
forms  of  abnormal  nutrition  are  seen  in  the 
imperfectly  organized  products  of  scrofula  and 
the  aplastic  deposits  of  tubercle,  and  in  the 
cancerous  and  fungous  growths*  different  in 
character  from  the  normal  tissues. 

NUTTALL,  Thomas,  an  American  naturalist, 
born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1786,  died  at 
Nutgrove,  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire,  Sept.  10, 
1859.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer,  and 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  soon  en- 
gaged with  ardor  in  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory. His  researches  led  him  to  extensive  trav- 
els, in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  nearly 
all  the  states  of  the  Union,  explored  the  great 
lakes  and  the  upper  branches  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  in  1810  ascended  the  Missouri  as  far  as 
the  Mandan  villages.  In  1819  he  explored  the 
Arkansas  river  and  the  neighboring  regions, 


and  published  an  account  of  his  travels,  entitled 
"  A  Journal  of  Travels  into  the  Arkansas  Ter- 
ritory" (Philadelphia,  1821).  He  travelled  also 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  published  several 
papers  on  the  shells  and  plants  of  that  region. 
From  1822  to  1834  he  was  professor  of  natural 
history  in  Harvard  college,  and  curator  of  the 
botanical  garden.  Subsequently  he  returned 
to  England,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  on  the 
estate  of  Nutgrove,  which  was  bequeathed  to 
him  on  condition  that  he  should  reside  upon  it. 
His  principal  works  are :  "  Manual  of  the  Orni- 
thology of  the  United  States  and  Canada"  (2 
vols.  12mo.,  Boston,  1834),  and  "  The  North 
American  Sylva"  (8  vols,  royal  8vo.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1849). 

NUX  YOMIOA,  the  name  of  a  drug  consist- 
ing of  the  seeds  of  the  strychnos  nux  tomica  of 
botanists.  This  is  a  middle-sized  tree  of  the 
East  Indies,  with  a  crooked  trunk  and  smooth 
ash-colored  bark,  round,  shining,  smooth,  ribbed 
leaves,  small,  greenish  white  flowers  having 
hypocrateriform  corollas  with  valvate  lobes, 
6  stamens  with  very  short  filaments,  and  a 
berry-like  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  small  apple, 
with  a  brittle  shell  and  a  white,  gelatinous 
pulp,  in  which  the  discoidal  seeds  are  lodged. 
It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  loganiacea ;  a 
more  venomous  order  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name.  The  wood  of  the  nux  vomica  tree  is  ex- 
ceedingly bitter,  particularly  that  of  the  root, 
which  is  used  to  cure  intermittent  fevers  and 
the  bite  of  venomous  snakes.  The  pulp  of 
the  fruit  seems  to  be  innocent,  and  is  eaten 
by  birds.  The  seeds,  however,  are  extreme- 
ly poisonous,  notwithstanding  which  they  are 
employed  in  adding  more  intoxicating  prop- 
erties to  spirituous  liquors  and  to  beer.  The 
drug,  according  to  Lindley,  in  large  doses  pro- 
duces extraordinary  rigidity  and  convulsive 
contraction  of  the  muscles  previous  to  death. 
In  very  small  and  repeated  doses  it  promotes 
the  appetite,  assists  the  digestive  process,  in- 
creases the  secretion  of  urine,  and  sometimes 
acts  slightly  upon  the  bowels.  It  was  mainly 
introduced  into  practice  by  the  homoeopathists 
in  many  bilious  and  nervous  headaches,  chronic 
constipation,  dyspepsia,  &c.  In  regular  prac- 
tice nux  vomica  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  pa- 
ralysis, nervous  affections,  dyspepsia,  pyrosis, 
impotence,  and  dysentery.  The  seeds,  rasped 
or  filed,  have  been  used  to  destroy  dogs,  cats, 
hares,  foxes,  rats,  and  vermin,  under  the  vulgar 
name  of  ratsbane.  The  active  principle,  which 
is  so  poisonous  and  which  is  called  strychnia, 
has  been  detected  in  several  other  species  of 
the  same  genus  of  plants,  and  is  mainly  used 
in  the  regular  medical  practice. 

NYANZA,  a  great  lake  of  central  Africa, 
discovered  by  Capt.  Speke,  Aug.  8,  1858.  It 
is  called  Ukerewe  by  the  natives^  and  was 
named  Victoria  by  Capt.  Speke,  Nyanza,  the 
appellation  by  whioh  it  is  now  commonly 
known,  being  the  native  word  for  lake.  Its  S, 
extremity  lies  about  150  m.  S.  of  the  equator, 
and  it  was  conjectured  by  Speke,  from  various 
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accounts  which  he  obtained  from  the  natives, 
that  it  extended  at  least  to  lat.  1°  N.,  in  long. 
81°  or  82°  E.  Those  whom  he  questioned 
supposed  that  it  stretched  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  There  was  no  means  of  ascertaining 
its  breadth,  for  it  was  so  broad  that  one  could 
not  see  across  it,  and  the  only  communication 
between  the  E.  and  W.  shores  was  by  occa- 
sional canoe  parties  coasting  along  the  S.  end. 
"  The  lake  has  the  credit,"  says  Speke,  "  of 
being  very  deep,  which  I  cannot  believe.  It 
certainly  bears  the  appearance  of  the  temporary 
deposit  of  a  vast  flood  overspreading  a  large 
flat  surface,  rather  than  the  usual  characteristics 
of  a  lake  or  inland  sea,  lying  in  deep  hollows, 
or  shut  in,  like  the  Tanganyika,  by  mountains. 
The  islands  about  it  are  low  hill  tops,  standing 
out  like  paps  on  the  soft  placid  bosom  of  the 
waters,  and  are  precisely  similar  to  those 
among  which  I  have  been  travelling ;  indeed, 
any  part  of  the  country  inundated  to  the  same 
extent  would  wear  the  same  aspect  Its  water 
appears,  perhaps  owing  to  the  disturbing  in- 
fluence  of  the  wind,  of  a  dirty  white  color,  but 
it  is  very  good  and  sweet."  At  the  S.  end 
there  are  two  islands  of  considerable  size  and  a 
group  of  islets,  which  the  discoverer  named  the 
Bengal  archipelago.  A  small  river  enters  it  at 
this  end,  and  on  the  W.  shore  it  receives  sev- 
eral streams  from  the  mountain  range  which 
Speke  calls  the  mountains  of  the  Moon ;  while 
on  the  E.  it  is  supposed  to  be  fed  by  a  large 
river  which  Dr.  Krapf  describes  as  flowing 
N.  W.  from  the  W.  base  of  the  snowy  Kamia. 
Speke  entertains  no  doubt  that  the  Nyanza  is 
the  source  of  the  Kile.  Its  elevation  is  about 
8,738  feet  above  the  sea,  while  that  of  the  bed 
of  the  Nile  in  lat.  4°  44'  N.  was  ascertained  by 
Knoblecher  to  be  1,605  feet,  a  difference  of 
elevation  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  rapids  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile,  which 
have  tlius  far  baffled  the  efforts  of  all  explorers 
to  follow  the  stream  to  its  source.  For  an  ex- 
position of  Speke's  reasons  for  this  supposition, 
see  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  Oct.  1859.— It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  two  lakes  resembling 
Tanganyika  and  Nyanza,  occupying  the  same 
relative  positions,  but  some  degrees  too  far 
south,  were  laid  down  on  a  map  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  the  French  edition  of  Dapper's 
"  Description  of  Africa,  Egypt,  &c,"  in  1686. 
The  geographer  Ptolemy  also,  in  the  2d  century 
A.  D.,  mentions  two  lakes  S.  of  the  equator  as 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.    (See  Nile.) 

NYASSA,  Niassi,  Nyenyksi,  Nyanji,  or 
Mabavt,  a  lake  of  central  Africa,  the  extent  of 
which  is  not  precisely  known.  Its  S.  extremity 
lies  in  lat  14*  23'  S.,  long.  85°  80'  E.,  or  about 
400  m.  from  Mozambique,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
extend  northward  to  lat.  10°  S.  It  appears  to 
be  of  great  length,  N.  and  S.,  in  proportion  to 
its  breadth ;  and  it  has  even  been  conjectured 
that  it  is  a  large  river,  the  head  stream  of  which 
passes  near  Cozembe's  Town,  at  the  S.  end  of 
Lake  Tanganyika.  According  to  the  natives,  it 
is  so  narrow  at  its  southern  opening  that  people 


on  the  opposite  shores  can  call  to  each  other.  A 
short  distance  further  N.  there  is  a  ferry  between 
the  villages  of  Msauka  on  the  W.  and  Mjangga 
on  the  E.,  the  boats  making  2  or  8  trips  a  day. 
At  the  next  ferry  two  days  are  occupied  in 
crossing,  the  intervening  night  being  passed 
on  the  island  of  Mount  Mbaazuru.  Between 
Zenga  on  the  W.  shore  and  Gnombo  on  the  E., 
still  further  N.,  the  passage  takes  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  and  is  never  attempted  except  in  a 
perfect  calm. .  Above  this,  at  a  part  of  the  lake 
where  it  bends  toward  the  W.  and  increases 
greatly  in  width,  the  people  of  the  opposite 
shores  have  no  communication  with  each 
other.  From  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lake  flows 
the  river  Shire,  which  unites  with  the  Zambesi 
about  60  m.  from  the  sea.  The  E.  shore  is 
inhabited  by  the  Wajania  or  "Wanguru,  who 
occupy  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  and  the 
"W.  shore  by  the  Wamaravi  (people  of  Maravi), 
"Waniania,  Wakamdunda,  "Wamuera,  and  Wa- 
kumbodo. — The  lake  was  first  laid  down  on 
Portuguese  maps  as  early  as  1546,  but  no  pre- 
cise information  concerning  its  position  was 
obtained  until  the  time  of  Manoel  Godinho 
(1663),  who  learned  in  India  from  a  Portuguese 
traveller  that  it  communicated  with  the  Zam- 
besi through  a  river  which  he  called  Zachaf. 
Gamitto  (1831)  states  its  width  to  be  38  Eng- 
lish miles,  but  the  current  was  so  strong  that 
boats  were  2  or  8  days  in  crossing,  and  it  was 
so  shallow  that  they  were  propelled  with 
poles.  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  "Missionary 
Travels  in  South  Africa,"  speaks  of  meeting  a 
Senhor  Oandido  at  Tete  on  the  Zambesi  river, 
who  had  visited  the  lake  and  crossed  it  at  a 
narrow  part,  being  86  hours  on  the  passage. 
His  canoe  was  pushed  by  poles  all  the  way. 
The  surrounding  country  he  described  as  a 
level  plain  covered  with  grass  and  destitute  of 
wood.  He  regarded  the  lake  as  no  more  than 
an  expansion  of  the  river  Nyassa,  which  comes 
from  the  N.,  and  issuing  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
lake  passes  into  the  sea  on  the  E.  coast  under 
another  name.  This  may  be  the  river  Ruvuma, 
whose  mouth  is  near  Cape  Delgado,  and  which 
Dr.  Krapf  was  told  came  from  a  large  inland 
lake.  Dr.  Livingstone  has  since  reached  the 
Nyassa  by  ascending  the  Zambesi  and  Shire, 
and  is  now  (1861)  engaged  in  the  exploration 
of  the  surrounding  regions.  He  has  found  a 
rich  cotton-growing  country  in  the  vicinity, 
whioh  seems  to  be  accessible  by  the  river. 
From  the  point  where  the  Shire  issued  the 
lake  appeared  to  stretch  N.  N.  W.,  and  in  the 
distance  was  seen  an  island,  which  may  be  the 
mountain  above  alluded  to.  About  the  first 
months  of  1860  the  lake  was  also  reached  by 
Dr.  Albrecht  Roscher  of  Hamburg,  who  was 
attacked  by  two  of  the  natives  on  the  E.  shore 
and  killed  by  poisoned  arrows.  The  news  was 
carried  to  Zanzibar  by  his  servants. 

NYBORG,  a  fortified  town  of  the  island  of 
Funen,  Denmark,  on  the  Great  Belt ;  pop.  in 
1851,  8,059.  It  is  defended  by  a  strong  citadel, 
and  is  the  place  where  the  sound  dues  were 
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paid  by  vessels  passing  through  the  Great 
Belt.    It  contains  ship  building  yards. 

NYCTALOPIA  (Gr.  w$,  night,  a  privative, 
and  «4r,  the  eye),  night  blindness.  Nyctalopia 
has  been  used  in  different  acceptations  by  va- 
rious authors,  sometimes  as  signifying  blind- 
ness occurring  only  at  night,  at  others  as  oc- 
curring in  the  day;  the  former,  or  night 
blindness,  is  now  the  general  and  accepted 
signification  among  the  best  medical  author- 
ities. The  disease  varies  in  intensity ;  in  mild 
and  recent  cases  there  being  only  a  greater  or 
less  indistinctness  of  vision  after  sunset,  while 
in  others  the  patient  is  entirely  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish objects  by  the  light  of  the  moon  or  by 
artificial  light  or  even  to  see  a  lighted  candle 
placed  directly  before  the  eyes.  During  the 
day  the  pupils  move  naturally,  but  after  night- 
fall they  remain  usually  dilated  and  sluggish  or 
motionless.  In  old  cases  they  are  occasionally 
observed  to  be  contracted.  The  disease  is  said 
to  be  sometimes  congenital  and  hereditary; 
more  commonly  it  is  produced  by  continued 
exposure  to  the  bright  light  of  the  sun  during 
the  day,  particularly  when  the  strength  is  im- 

S aired  by  over-fatigue,  watching,  and  a  faulty 
iet.  It  is  of  common  occurrence  in  warm  and 
tropical  climates,  particularly  among  strangers 
from  a  more  temperate  region.  It  sometimes 
seems  to  be  produced  by  the  reflection  from 
snow.  Dr.  Guthrie  ("  Edinburgh  Medical 
Comment,"  decade  ii.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  268)  says: 
UI  was  lately  desired  to  give  an  opinion  on  a 
curious  phenomenon  that  happened  last  war  in 
Finland,  where  a  Russian  detachment,  ordered 
to  attack  a  Swedish  post  during  a  light  night 
in  spring,  had  like  to  have  mistaken  one  an- 
other for  .enemies,  and  occasioned  bloodshed, 
owing  to  some  hundreds  in  the  column  being 
blind  after  sunset.  The  complaint  seized  the 
soldiers  in  the  spring,  when  the  nights,  from 
the  short  absence  of  the  sun  and  the  strong  re- 
flection of  the  snows,  must  have  been  very  fa- 
tiguing to  the  eyes,  at  a  period  of  much  mar- 
tial vigil  and  alarm;  surprises  on  both  sides 
being  then  very  frequent,  more  especially  noc- 
turnal." Avoidance  of  exposure  to  excessive 
light  is  in  general  all  that  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain a  cure.  If  the  disease  be  accompanied  by 
any  gastric  or  other  derangement,  this  should 
of  course  be  attended  to.  When  the  complaint 
has  proved  obstinate,  a  succession  of  busters 
to  the  temples  has  been  found  beneficial. — The 
term  hemeralopia,  day  blindness,  has  been  ap- 
plied to  a  defect  of  vision  the  opposite  to  nyc- 
talopia.   Beyond  the  photophobia  common  to 


those  who  have  been  long  habituated  to  dark- 
ness, to  albinos,  and  to  children  laboring  under 
strumous  ophthalmia,  this  has  no  real  existence. 

NYERUP,  Nasmus,  a  Danish  antiquary,  born 
in  Funen  in  1759,  died  June  28,  1829.  He 
was  educated  at  Copenhagen,  where  in  1796 
he  became  professor  of  literary  history  and 
university  librarian.  He  wrote  several  valu- 
able bibliographical  works,  but  his  reputation 
rests  chiefly  on  his  antiquarian  compilations, 
of  which  the  most  noteworthy  is  his  "  His- 
torical and  Statistical  Exhibition  of  the  Condi- 
tion of  Denmark  and  Norway  in  Ancient  and 
Modern  Times"  (2  vols.,  1802-'6);  and  more 
especially  on  his  numerous  writings  in  regard 
to  the  ancient  Danish  language  and  literature. 

NYMPH.    See  Chbtsalis. 

NYMPHiEA.    See  Cos. 

NYMPHS,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology, 
inferior  female  divinities,  personifying  or  pre- 
siding over  various  departments  of  nature. 
The  Oceanids,  daughters  of  Oceanus,  and  the 
Nereids,  daughters  of  Nereus,  were  salt  water 
nymphs,  the  latter  dwelling  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  especially  in  the  Mgrnn  sea.  The 
naiads  were  nymphs  of  fountains  and  other 
fresh  waters,  those  presiding  over  lakes  being 
also  called  limniads,  and  those  over  rivers,  pot- 
amids.  The  nymphs  of  mountains  and  grottos 
were  called  oreads  or  orestiads ;  of  forests  and 
groves,  dryads  and  hamadryads ;  and  of  vales, 
glens,  and  meadows,  naphaa©  and  leimoniads. 
They  were  also  named  from  certain  races  or 
localities  with  which  they  were  associated,  as 
Nysiads,  Diclonids,  Lemni®,  &c. ;  and  were 
subdivided  into  still  other  classes,  with  names 
and  attributes  almost  innumerable.  Sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  nymphs  of  such  productions 
of  nature  as  abounded  in  their  several  haunts. 
They  were  not  immortal,  though  always  youth- 
ful, and  often  perished  with  the  objects  of  their 
care ;  or  the  object  was  said  to  languish  and 
die  when  the  guardian  nymph  forsook  it.  The 
demigods  and  heroes  of  antiquity  were  fabled 
to  have  been  nourished  by  nymphs,  and  many 
wise  men  to  have  been  inspired  and  instructed 
by  them ;  and  in  general  they  watched  with 
solicitude  over  the  fate  of  mortals.  They  par- 
ticipated in  the  councils  of  the  gods  on  Olym- 
pus, and  often  appear  in  company  with  the 
higher  divinities,  as  for  example  with  Apollo, 
Bacchus,  Venus,  Pan  and  Silenus,  and  with 
Diana.  The  poets  and  artists  of  antiquity  so 
represented  them,  giving  them  always  youth,  a 
negligent  and  wild  beauty,  light  flowing  robes, 
and  long  floating  hair. 
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the  15th  letter  and  the  4th  vowel  of  the 
^  9  English  alphabet    It  is  pronounced  by 
pointing  the  lips  and  forming  with  them  an 
opening  resembling  the  letter  itself.    Phonet- 


ically it  occupies  a  position  between  A  and  U, 
the  sound  passing  gradually  into  that  of  the 
former  letter  in  proportion  as  the  lips  are 
more  opened,  and  into  that  of  the  latter  in 
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proportion  as  the  opening  is  contracted. 
Witn  both  these  it  is  sometimes  interchanged. 
The  English  one,  two,  stone,  are  pronounced 
in  Scotland  one,  two,  stane;  and  in  the 
words  done,  toon,  come,  some,  o  is  written 
where  u  is  pronounced.  O  and  IT  appear  in- 
deed to  have  had  a  common  origin,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  old  Greek  alphabet  did 
not  contain  upsilon  (v),  while  the  Etruscan  had 
U  but  not  O ;  hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
O  in  Greek  and  of  IT  in  Latin.  O  is  also  inter- 
changed with  the  Greek  and  Latin  long  e, 
equivalent  to  the  English  a  (Gr.  «7p,  Lat.  cor) ; 
with  ou  (French  tout,  Lat.  totus) ;  uo  (especially 
in  Italian,  as  in  cuore,  Lat.  cor);  eu  (French 
lieu,  Lat.  locus) ;  au  (French  or,  Lat.  aurum) ; 
oa  (the  English  boat  having  probably  been  ori- 
ginally pronounced  bo-at,  Ger.  Bool) ;  ue  (Span. 
bueno,  Lat.  bonus) ;  ea  (cleave,  clove) ;  i  (write, 
wrote) ;  ei,  pronounced  as  the  English  long  i 
(Ger.  nein,  Eng.  no);  ie,  pronounced  as  the 
English  ee  (Ger.  niemand,  Eng.  none) ;  and  short 
e  (Lat.  velle,  nolo  ;  vermis,  Eng.  worm).  In  Eng- 
lish O  has  4  sounds:  long,  as  in  note;  short,  as 
in  not;  obscure,  as  in  occur;  like  00,  as  in 
move,  wolf.  There  are  also  some  exceptional 
cases  in  which  it  takes  the  sound  of  short  u,  as 
instanced  above ;  of  broad  a,  as  in  lord;  and  of 
short  i,  as  in  women.  It  forms  the  following 
diphthongs:  oa,  sometimes  equivalent  to  longo, 
as  in  coal,  or  broad  a,  as  in  broad;  oe,  sounded 
like  long  o  in  foe,  00  in  canoe,  and  long  e  in 
fattus  ;  oi,  having  its  proper  sound  as  in  voice  ; 
00,  long  as  in  boon,  short  as  in  good,  like  long 
o  as  in  floor,  or  like  short  u  as  in  flood;  ou, 
as  in  house,  or  like  short  u  in  double,  00  in 
soup,  could,  long  0  in  though,  short  0  in  hough, 
and  broad  a  in  ought;  ow,  sounded  likeou;  and 
oy,  like  oi.  The  use  of  O  is  next  in  frequency 
to  that  of  A.  It  is  employed  particularly  to 
express  admiration,  warning,  compassion,  and 
entreaty,  and  occurs  as  an  interjection  in  all 
languages. — In  inscriptions,  O.  stands  for  opti- 
mum As  a  prefix  to  Irish  names,  it  signifies 
"  son  of;"  thus,  O'Connor  is  equivalent  to  son 
of  Oonnor.  In  freemasonry  it  denotes  Orient ; 
in  French  geography,  ouest,  west ;  in  German 
geography,  Ost,  east  In  Greek  numeration  it 
stood  for  70,  and  in  the  middle  Latin  for  11, 
or  with  a  dash  over  it,  0,  for  11,000. 

OAJAOA,  or  Oaxaoa,  a  state  of  the  Mexi- 
can confederation,  bounded  N.  E.  by  Vera 
Cruz,  E.  by  the  territory  of  TehuantepeOjS.  by 
the  Pacific,  "W.  by  Guerrero,  and  N.  \V.  by 
Paebla,  and  extending  from  lat  15°  40'  to  18° 
30'  N.,  and  from  long.  95°  to  99°  W. ;  area, 
84,948  sq.  m. ;  pop.  581,962.  There  are  several 
small  bays  upon  the  coast.  The  principal  river 
is  the  Rio  Verde,  which  waters  the  extensive 
valley  of  Oajaca.  The  surface  is  uneven  and 
mountainous,  the  state  being  traversed  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.  by  the  Cordillera  of  Anahnac. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  districts  of  Mex- 
ico. There  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead ; 
and  all  the  rivers  have  gold  in  their  sands.  In 
the  mountainous  districts,  and  more  especially 


in  the  spacious  valleys  which  are  situated  from 
2,500  to  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  soil  and  climate  are  equal  to  any  on  the 
globe.  The  productions  are  wheat,  indigo, 
cochineal  cotton,  sugar,  honey,  cacao,  plan- 
tains, and  other  fruits.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Indians.  The  number  of  schools  is  about 
700,  attended  by  upward  of  80,000  pupils; 
and  the  number  or  young  persons  attending 
colleges  is  about  200.  "The  intendancy  of 
Oajaca,"  says  Humboldt,  "  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  countries  in  this  part  of  the  globe. 
The  beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  richness  and  variety 
of  its  productions,  all  minister  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  inhabitants;  and  this  province  has  ac- 
cordingly been  from  the  remotest  period  the 
centre  of  an  advanced  civilization." — Oajaca, 
the  capital  of  the  above  described  state,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bio  Yerde, 
200  m.  S.  S.  E.  from  Mexico,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Huaxyacac;  pop.  about  25,000.  The 
town  is  built  in  an  oblong  form,  nearly  2  m.  by 
1J  in  extent,  including  the  suburbs,  which  are 
full  of  gardens  and  plantations  of  nopal,  on 
which  tree  the  cochineal  insect  subsists.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  well  paved ;  the  houses 
are  of  two  stories  and  built  of  freestone.  There 
are  several  handsome  and  richly  decorated 
churches  and  monasteries,  a  town  house,  a 
bishop's  residence,  and  manufactories  of  silk, 
cotton,  sugar,  and  chocolate. 

OAK  (quercus,  Linn.),  the  name  of  a  noble 
group  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  cupuliferm, 
embracing  about  150  species,  and  confined  for 
the  most  part  to  the  northern  regions  of  the 
globe.  Scarcely  known  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, they  reach  their  most  southern  limits 
in  the  islands  of'  the  Indian  archipelago,  and 
occur  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia  and  on  the 
Himalaya  mountains.  In  North  America  they 
range  from  Canada,  through  California  and 
Mexico,  to  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  Each  sec- 
tion of  the  globe  where  they  appear  has  spe- 
cies of  its  own,  those  of  the  East  being  seen 
nowhere  else,  and  the  numerous  North  Amer- 
ican kinds  being  peculiar  to  that  country.  The 
oaks  may  all  be  considered  trees,  though  vary- 
ing greatly  in  size ;  they  are  chiefly  large,  the 
leaves  alternately  placed  upon  the  branches, 
falling  off  at  the  end  of  summer,  or  else  per- 
sistent and  even  evergreen,  oonduplicate  in 
the  leaf  bud,  the  scales  imbricated.  The 
leaves  vary  greatly  in  different  species,  from 
the  lanceolate,  cordate,  entire,  lobed,  and 
sinuate-shaped,  to  even  the  pinnatifid  forms. 
In  all  the  species  the  flowers  are  inconspicu- 
ous, without  corolla,  and  generally  appear  be- 
fore the  foliage  expands ;  they  are  monoecious, 
the  male  flowers  in  long  tassels  or  amenta  of 
jagged  scales,  at  the  base  of  each  one  of  which 
are  placed  5  to  20  stamens ;  the  female  flowers 
are  usually  bud-shaped,  their  ovaries  enclosed 
in  an  involucre  surrounded  by  a  toothed  ca- 
lyx ;  they  contain  from  one  to  several  ovules, 
only  one  of  which  arrives  at  maturity.    The 
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fruit  is  a  one-celled  nut,  wholly  or  partially 
enclosed  in  a  cap,  called  the  cupule,  and  this 
with  the  enclosed  nut  is  termed  the  acorn. 
Structurally  the  cupule  is  only  a  modified  in- 
volucre, composed  of  a  great  many  small  bracts 
growing  together  at  their  edges  and  more  or 
less  free  at  their  tips,  which,  when  extended  to 
an  attenuated  length,  gives  the  cupule  a  mossy 
appearance,  a  character  belonging  to  several 
species. — The  oaks  of  Europe,  northern  Asia, 
and  Barbary  have  been  arranged  into  8  groups; 
and  we  shall  in  this  article  adopt  a  similar 
geographical  view  of  the  most  prominent  spe- 
cies. Belonging  to  the  first,  or  forest  oaks,  is 
the  common  oak  (Q.  pedunculate,  linn.),  a  tree 
from  50  to  100  feet  in  height,  with  spreading 
tortuous  branches  and  spray,  and  with  a  head 
broader  than  it  is  high,  especially  if  the  tree 
stands  singly  and  alone.  The  leaves  are  decid- 
uous, oblong,  smooth,  dilated  upward,  sinuses 
rather  acute,  lobes  obtuse;  the  acorn  borne 
upon  a  long  peduncle,  its  nut  oblong.  Many 
curious  varieties  are  known  in  Europe  under 
cultivation.  This  is  the  commonest  oak  in 
England,  and  is  considered  the  true  British 
oak,  whose  timber  is  best  suited  for  naval 
purposes,  on  account  of  its  durability  and 
hardness;  there  are  however  other  species 
equally  valuable.  The  length  of  the  footstalk 
which  supports  the  acorn  is  a  most  observable 
and  remarkable  fact,  the  more  especially  as  the 
footstalk  of  the  leaf  is  as  observably  short 
The  sessile-flowered  oak  (Q.  temliflora,  Salis- 
bury) is  the  other  British  species,  whose  tim- 
ber has' proved  remarkable  for  durability,  as  is 
known  from  its  use  in  the  construction  of  some 
of  the  oldest  buildings  in  England.  In  size, 
the  species  compares  favorably  with  the  for- 
mer ;  and  indeed,  according  to  most  authors 
and  observers,  there  is  little  or  no  difference 
in  magnitude  and  general  appearance  between 
the  entire  full-grown  trees  of  both  species. 
Its  wood  so  much  resembles  chestnut,  that  the 
trivial  name  of  the  chestnut  oak  has  been  applied 
to  it ;  and  various  other  names  have  obtained 
in  different  portions  of  Europe,  as  indicative  of 
variations  or  fancied  resemblances  of  parts  of 
the  tree,  or  of  its  wood.  The  leaves  of  the 
sessile-flowered  oak  are  borne  upon  long  peti- 
oles ;  they  are  deciduous,  oblong,  smooth,  with 
opposite  sinuses  rather  acutely  indented,  though 
the  lobes  are  obtuse ;  the  fruit  is  sessile  and  the 
nut  oblong.  A  third  species,  native  of  southern 
Europe,  is  the  Q.  pubescent  (Willd.),  with  small- 
er leaves,  which  are  often  very  woolly  on  the 
under  side,  the  lobes  much  sinuated.  It  is  a 
majestic  tree,  resembling  the  sessile-fruited  oak, 
but  having  an  inferior  kind  of  timber.  The 
tauzin  of  Persoon  (Q.  Pyrenaica,  "Willd.)  is  a 
small,  scrubby  tree,  growing  on  poor,  sandy 
soil  in  southern  France,  having  grayish-colored 
leaves  and  wood  of  little  value. — The  evergreen 
oaks  are  represented  in  Europe  by  the  holm 
oak  (Q.  ilex,  Linn.),  a  large  shrub  or  low  mid- 
dle-sized tree,  according  to  soil  and  situation, 
native  of  southern  Europe,  northern  Africa, 


Cochin  China,  and  otherparts  of  Asia.    It  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  British  gardens  far  its 
beauty.    The  bark  of  its  trunk  is  even;   xu 
leaves  ovate,  oblong,  coriaceous,  entire  or  ser- 
rated, hoary  beneath ;  the  acorns  ovate  anc 
borne  upon  short  stalks,  ripening  the  2d  year. 
but  bitter  and  unfit  for  food.     It  prefers  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sea,  growing  singly  or  h 
clumps  in  a  wild  state.    Its  wood  is  very  hard. 
tough,  heavy,  and  of  excellent  quality,  whev 
its  weight  is  not  an  objection.    The  sweet- 
acorn  oak  (Q.  gramuntia,  linn.)  is  also  c 
evergreen  species,  with  elliptical,  ccriaceoai 
entire  or  serrated,  very  obtuse  leaves,  which 
are  downy  beneath;    the  acorns  cylindrical 
elongated,  edible,  and  when  in  perfection  t» 
good  as  chestnuts.    The  cork  tree  (Q.  msher, 
Linn.)  in  form  is  said  to  be  much  more  beaca- 
ful  than  the  common  evergreen  oak,  and  m 
districts  suited  to  it  attains  a  great  height,    h 
is  found  throughout  all  the  warm  parts  d 
Spain,  and  most  abundantly  in  Catalonia  and 
Valencia.    It  is  this  species  that  furnishes  the 
cork  of  commerce,  which  is  a  soft,  spo&fr 
growth  of  its  bark.    The  kermes   oak,  pro- 
ducing the  "  scarlet  grain,'1  is  the  Q.  coccijcr* 
of  Linnaeus,  a  low  bushy  shrub,  resemhliat 
a  holly  in  miniature,  with  elliptical,  oblong 
rigid  leaves,  which  are  smooth  on  both  odes. 
having  spreading,  bristly,  spinous   teeth,  the 
fruit  borne  upon  peduncles,  the  nut  ovate,  the 
cup  with  spreading,  pointed,  somewhat  recurved 
scales.    It  occurs  in  6.  Europe  and  the  Levant 
flowering  in  May.     The  value  of  the  inlets 
which  feed  upon  the  juices  of  its  hark  has  bets 
known  among  the  eastern  nations  from  the 
earliest  ages,  but  since  the  discovery  of  Ameri- 
ca the  cochineal  has  greatly  supplanted  the 
kermes  as  an  article  for  dyeing. — The  mo&r- 
cupped  oaks  are  peculiar  in  their  deeply  pinna- 
tifid  leaves,  the  long  narrow  scales  of  their 
cups,  and  their  equally  long,  deciduous  stipules. 
The  Turkey  oak  (Q.  eerris,  Linn.)  is  exceedm^iy 
common  all  over  Europe,  where  it  seems  to 
form  some  of  the  finest  specimens.     Its  1«st« 
are  deciduous  on  very  short  footstalks,  oblong, 
deeply  and  unequally  pinnatifid,  hairy  beneath, 
the  lobes  lanceolate,  acute,  somewhat  angular, 
stipules  longer  than  the  footstalks,   and  cop 
hemispherical  with  long,  loose,  hairy  scales. 
Under  cultivation  it  shows  a  great  tendency  to 
sport,  and  many  curious  varieties  are  constant- 
ly occurring.     The  abundance  of  the  suver 
grain  in  the  wood  gives  it  a  beautiful  mottled 
appearance,  and  when  grown  under  favorable 
circumstances  the  timber  is  considered  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  species.    The  vallonia  oak 
(Q.  ctgilops,  Willd.)  yields  the  acorns  called 
vellani  or  vallonia  in  commerce,  used  exten- 
sively for  tanning.    This  tree  is  indigenous  in 
the  islands  of  the  archipelago  and  throughout 
Greece,  and  grows  to  a  large  size  there.    Its 
leaves  are  ovate  oblong,  with  bristle-pointed, 
tooth-like  lobes,  hoary  beneath ;  the  cup  of  th« 
acorn  is  very  large,  hemispherical,  with  lanceo- 
late, elongated,  spreading  scales;  nut  large, 
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short,  and  a  little  hollow  at  the  top.  The 
acorns  are  in  great  demand  for  tanning,  being 
said  to  contain  more  tannin  in  a  given  balk  of 
substance  than  any  other  vegetable.  The  more 
substance  there  is  in  the  husk  or  can,  the  bet- 
ter. According  to  Miller,  the  Q.  aguops  is  one 
of  the  most  splendid  species,  and  can  be  re- 
commended to  all  lovers  of  fine  trees. — Asia 
Minor  has  several  species  of  oaks,  of  which 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  gall 
oak  ((?.  infectoria,  Willd.),  a  very  common 
species,  whose  branches  are  attacked  by  a  kind 
of  cynips,  causing  the  formation  of  the  gall  nuts 
of  commerce.  The  leaves  of  this  species  are 
ovate  oblong,  very  smooth  on  both  sides,  some- 
what sinuated.  deciduous ;  the  acorn  sessile,  its 
cup  tessellated  and  nut  elongated.  The  royal 
oak  (Q.  regia)  of  Koordistan  is  said  to  be  a 
ooble  species,  with  very  large,  heart-shaped, 
wavy  leaves,  having  coarse,  unequal  serratures, 
green  and  shining  on  both  sides,  each  of  the 
lobes  terminated  by  a  conspicuous  bristle. 
From  the  manna  oak  (Q.  mannifera)  the  Eoords 
obtain  a  sweet  mucilaginous  substance  by 
steeping  the  branches  and  leaves  in  boiling 
water,  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and 
afterward  evaporating  the  water.  This  sub- 
stance, made  into  cakes,  is  sold  in  the  market 
is  the  u  sweetmeat  of  heaven." — The  oaks  of 
the  Himalaya,  according  to  travellers,  are 
abundant,  and  Dr.  Wallicn  obtained  many  dis- 
tinct species.  In  his  Planto  Ariaticm  Bariora 
be  describes  a  magnificent  species  whose  tim- 
ber is  greatly  prized  by  the  natives;  its  trunk 
frequently  attains  80  to  100  feet,  and  its  girth 
it  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  14  to  18  feet,  and 
sometimes  of  even  larger  dimensions.  It  is 
the  marking-nut  oak  (Q.  semecarpifolia),  with 
3bovate,  obtuse,  coriaceous,  entire  leaves,  heart- 
shaped  at  base  and  downy  beneath ;  acorns  soli- 
tary or  in  pairs,  depressed  at  the  point,  and 
ibout  twice  as  long  as  the  shallow,  scaly  cups. 
Another  species,  very  like  the  evergreen  oak 
rf  Europe,  is  the  Himalayan  ilex  (Q.  ineana\ 
said  to  be  a  beautiful  tree.  The  woolly-leaved 
Nepaul  oak  (Q.  lanata)  is  one  of  the  handsom- 
est yet  discovered,  and  is  found  growing  wild 
with  the  tree  rhododendron  of  these  moun- 
tains. A  beautiful  Chinese  species  in  moun- 
tainous places  is  the  Q.  Chinensis,  with  sessile, 
globose  acorns,  whose  cups  are  composed  of 
lairy  lanceolate  scales,  the  outer  of  which  are 
•eflexed  and  longer  than  the  nut. — Several  spe- 
ries  of  oaks  have  been  noticed  in  Java,  Sumatra, 
md  the  Molucca  islands,  having  entire,  lanceo- 
ato,  broad-lanceolate,  ovate,  or  oval-oblong, 
icuminate,  or  narrow-lanceolate  leaves,  and. 
Morns  of  curious  forms  and  size. — The  North 
Ajnerican  oaks  have  received  the  attention  of 
the  Michanz,  father  and  son.  According  to  Mr 
G.  B.  Emerson,  in  his  "  Report  on  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs  of  Massachusetts"  (Boston,  1846),  the 
most  natural  arrangement  of  them  seems  to  be 
that  adopted  by  the  elder  Michauz.  He  divided 
them  into  two  sections  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  leaves ;  the  first  comprising  those 


species  whose  leaves  are  destitute  of  flexible 
points  or  bristles ;  the  second,  those  with  leaves 
whose  segments  are  muoronate,  or  terminate 
in  bristles.  A  very  important  difference  is  also 
observed  in  the  length  of  time  required  for  the 
blossom  to  bring  its  fruit  to  maturity.  Most 
of  the  oaks  of  Europe  blossom  in  the  spring, 
and  mature  their  fruit  the  same  season ;  and 
this  is  the  case  with  those  American  oaks 
which  belong  to  the  first  section.  In  those 
included  in  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fertile  blossom  makes  its  appearance  in  the  axil 
of  the  leaves  on  the  new  shoot  and  remains  a 
whole  year  without  change.  In  the  spring  of 
the  2d  year,  after  the  new  shoot  has  been  pro- 
duced, and  new  barren  and  fertile  flowers  are 
developed,  it  is,  probably  for  the  first  time,  fe- 
cundated, and  then  begins  to  increase  and  bring 
its  fruit  to  maturity  18  months  after  its  first  ap- 
pearance. In  this  case  the  fruit  seems  not  to  be 
axillary,  as  the  leaves  of  the  previous  year,  in 
whose  axils  it  grew,  have  fallen.  Most  of  the 
trees  which  belong  to  the  first  section  possess 
greater  value,  on  account  of  the  excellent  prop- 
erties of  their  timber,  than  those  of  the  second. 
1.  Of  the  first  section,  the  white  oak  (Q.  alba, 
Linn.)  sometimes  reaches  to  the  height  of  60  or 
80  feet  or  more.  Its  limbs  are  very  large,  and 
diverge  at  a  very  large  but  not  uniform  angle 
from  a  broad,  gnarled,  massive  juncture.  The 
bark  on  the  trunk  is  of  a  very  light  ash  color, 
whence  it  is  universally  known,  though  always 
called  "  white  oak."  Its  leaves  are  on  short 
petioles  4  to  6  inches  long  and  2  to  3  wide,  pu- 
bescent beneath  when  young,  but  smooth  when 
old ;  above  of  a  light  shining  green  color,  be- 
low paler  or  glaucous,  and  almost  coriaceous 
in  substance ;  deeply  divided  into  lobes,  about 
8  or  4  on  each  side,  each  of  which  is  oblong, 
rounded  or  obtuse,  rarely  subdivided.  In  dif- 
ferent localities  the  leaves  widely  vary,  becom- 
ing sometimes  very  narrow.  The  flowers  are 
upon  a  very  long  slender  thread,  each  calyx 
containing  4  to  7  stamens ;  the  acorns  grow 
single  or  in  pairs  fixed  to  the  year's  shoots ; 
usually  they  are  about  an  inch  long,  ovoid,  ob- 
long in  a  shallow  and  flattened  cup.  The  nut 
is  of  a  pleasant  sweet  taste,  and  when  roasted 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  This  species  has  a 
wide  distribution  through  the  United  States, 
and  is  a  well  known  and  valuable  tree;  it 
furnishes  the  best  ship  timber,  and  is  used  in 
the  making  of  wheels,  casks,  hoops,  &c.  Its 
bark  is  valuable  to  the  tanner,  and  its  wood, 
when  used  for  fuel  or  burned  for  charcoal,  is 
highly  prized.  It  can  be  recommended  for  an 
ornamental  tree  on  account  of  its  picturesque 
outline  and  general  contour,  especially  after  it 
has  attained  an  old  age.  The  over-cup  white 
oak  (Q.  macrocarpa,  Mx.)  is  a  fine  erect  tree  of 
medium  height,  irregularly  branched,  and  with 
luxuriant  foliage.  Its  leaves,  on  short  foot- 
stalks, 6  to  7  inches  long  and  8  to  4  inches  wide, 
are  pear-shaped  in  their  general  outline,  deeply 
and  irregularly  sinuate-toothed,  smooth  and 
dark  green  above,  much  lighter  beneath ;  the 
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aoorns  are  very  large,  their  nuts  enclosed  for 
more  than  half  their  length  in  a  cop  covered 
with  very  prominent  scales,  and  bordered  by  a 
conspicuous  fringe  of  long,  flexile  threads.  This 
species  is  likewise  called  in  some  districts  the 
pin  oak,  on  account  of  its  wood  being  need  in 
making  nine  or  treenails,  possessing  stiffness 
and  solidity,  and  a  similarity  to  that  of  the 
white  oak,  but  preferred  for  fuel.  It  ranges 
along  rivers  and  in  dry  woods  from  western 
New  England  to  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  and 
south  westward.  The  post  oak  {Q.  obtusUoba, 
Mx.)  is  a  small  tree  with  very  durable  wood, 
resembling  that  of  the  white  oak;  its  leaves 
are  stiff,  coriaceous,  divided  at  one  third  their 
length  by  a  deep  sinus  on  each  side;  the  upper 
portion  is  of  three  broad,  obtuse,  divergent 
lobes;  the  acorns  are  nearly  sessile  on  very 
short  footstalks;  the  nut,  set  in  a  grayish, 
broad  cup,  invested  with  numerous  very  smooth, 
close  scales,  is  small  and  sweet.  This  tree  is 
used  for  posts,  whence  its  common  name ;  its 
timber  is  likewise  employed  for  knees  in  ship 
building,  and  much  esteemed  for  fuel ;  for  dura- 
bility it  is  considered  inferior  only  to  the  live 
oak,  and  when  of  sufficient  size  is  valued  for 
ship  timber.  Its  range  ofgrowth  is  from  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts  to  Wisconsin  and  south- 
ward. The  swamp  white  oak  (Q.  Ucolor,  Willd.) 
is  considered  by  Prof.  Gray  to  be  a  variety  of 
the  swamp  chestnut  oak  (Q.  primus,  Linn.), 
growing  throughout  the  United  States  in  low, 
moist  grounds.  In  warm  and  sheltered  situa- 
tions at  the  north,  it  is  a  beautiful  and  neat 
tree;  but  exposed  to  a  north  or  east  wind,  it 
becomes  ragged  and  homely.  Its  leaves  are 
unequally  and  deeply  sinuate-toothed,  bright 
green  above,  and  whitish  downy  beneath ;  the 
acorns  are  an  inch  or  more  long,  the  cup  with 
pointed  and  sometimes  awned  scales,  which 
form  a  fringed  margin ;  the  nut  has  a  sweet 
kernel.  The  wood  is  of  a  brownish  color, 
heavy,  compact,  and  fine-grained,  possessing 
great  strength  and  elasticity ;  it  is  sometimes 
preferred  by  boat  builders  to  that  of  the  white 
oak.  The  yellow  chestnut  oak  (Q.  caxtanea, 
"Willd.)  is  a  middle-sized  tree  in  the  rich  woods 
from  western  New  England  to  Wisconsin,  and 
southward.  Its  leaves  are  shaped  more  like 
those  of  the  chestnut  tree  than  any  other  of 
the  oaks;  it  has  a  small  ovoid  or  oblong  nut  in 
a  hemispherical  cup,  with  thin,  small,  appressed 
scales.  The  dwarf  chestnut  oak  (Q.  prinoide*, 
Willd.)  seldom  attains  a  greater  height  of  stem 
than  5  feet,  and  frequently  rises  no  more  than 
2  to  8  feet.  It  is  a  pretty  species,  with  small 
acorns,  which,  are  usually  produced  in  abun- 
dance, and  which  are  eaten  with  avidity  by 
wild  animals.  Its  bark  is  very  bitter,  and 
might  be  used  for  tanning  by  employing  the 
branches  and  twigs.  It  thrives  in  sandy  soils 
from  New  England  and  New  York  south- 
ward. 2.  Of  the  second  section,  the  leaves  of 
whioh  are  mucronate,  fruit  sessile,  and  fructifi- 
cation biennial,  may  be  cited  the  black  oak 
(Q.  tinctoria,  Bartram),  distinguished  from  all 


other  species  by  the  rich  yellow  o 
color  of  its  inner  bark,  constituting  the  quer- 
citron of  the  dyers,  and  by  the  black  color  of 
the  external  bark  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  Its  wood  is  much  used  as  a 
substitute  for  white  oak,  being  second  to  it  h 
quality ;  its  grain  is  close  and  rather  fine,  ai 
possesses  great  strength.  The  range  of  thk 
species  seems  to  be  extensive  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  scarlet  oak  {Q.  coecvaa. 
Wangenheim)  is  a  large  tree,  whose  tang-pen- 
oled,  shining  leaves,  turning  bright  scarlet  is 
autumn,  afford  the  trivial  name  it  bears,  h 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  black  oak  by 
its  more  deeply  cut  foliage,  and  by  the  brighter 
and  lighter  nue  of  the  leaves.  It  abounds  fc 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts; 
and  in  the  middle,  southern,  and  western  stats 
it  forms  one  of  the  tallest  species  of  the  oak 
family.  Its  wood  is  much  employed  for  fuel : 
but  its  bark,  being  comparatively  thin  and 
not  abounding  in  tannin,  is  less  valuable  ths: 
that  of  the  preceding  species.  The  red  osi 
(Q.  rw&ra,  linn.)  is  the  most  northern  species 
of  this  section.  It  is  common  in  all  the  New 
England,  middle,  and  southern  states  as  far 
as  Georgia,  and  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Alleghanies.  It  is  a  good-sized  tree,  with  red- 
dish, very  porous,  and  coarse-grained  wood, 
of  little  value  as  timber.  It  flourishes  in  &1 
situations,  and  grows  with  rapidity;  its  fohtee 
and  trunk  are  very  beautiful,  and  itsdimensicss 
often  extraordinary.  The  annual  shoots  or 
suckers  from  the  stump  sometimes  grow  6  fee 
high ;  and  its  facility  in  growing  from  the 
acorns  might  recommend  it  for  covering  poor 
soils.  The  pin  oak  or  swamp  Spanish  oak 
(Q.  palustris,  Du  Roi)  is  a  very  handsome 
middle-sized  tree,  with  a  light  elegant  foliage, 
the  sinuses  of  its  leaves  reaching  i  of  the  waj 
to  the  midrib ;  the  acorn  is  globular,  scarcely 
half  an  inch  long.  It  may  be  found  along 
streams  in  low  grounds  from  southern  Sew 
York  to  Wisconsin.  Its  timber  is  considered 
better  than  that  of  the  red  oak.  The  bear 
oak  {Q.  ilicifolia,  Willd.),  better  known  as  scrub 
oak,  is  a  small  species  6  to  8  feet  high,  grow- 
ing on  rocky  hills  and  gravelly  knolls  from 
New  England  to  Ohio  and  western  Virginia. 
Its  acorns  are  ovoid,  of  a  deep  orange  color  at 
base  as  well  as  inside,  and  are  abundantly 
produced ;  they  are  devoured  with  avidity  by 
bears,  which  circumstance  affords  one  of  the 
trivial  names  applied  to  the  species.  The  Span- 
ish oak  (Q.fatcata,  Mx.)  is  either  a  small  or  a 
large  tree,  from  30  to  80  feet  high,  growing 
upon  dry  and  sandy  soil  with  an  extremely 
variable  foliage,  and  to  be  met  with  from  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  southward.  Its  wood 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  red  oak,  and  its  timber 
is  of  little  value.  From  Virginia  and  south- 
ward to  Florida  is  found  the  water  oak  (<?. 
aquatica,  Catesby),  a  tree  40  feet  high,  with 
glabrous  and  shining  leaves,  obovate-spatulate 
or  narrowly  wedge-shaped  in  outline,  with 
long,  tapering  bases ;  the  acorns  globular,  the 
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cup  saucer-shaped  and  hemispherical,  the  scales 
fine  and  close.  Its  trunk  is  clad  in  a  smooth 
bark,  which  in  the  oldest  trees  is  slightly  fur- 
rowed ;  the  timber  is  very  tough,  but  less  dur- 
able than  that  of  some  other  species.  The  black 
jack  or  barren  oak  (Q.  nigra,  Linn.)  has  simi- 
lar leaves,  but  they  are  more  broadly  wedge- 
shaped,  rounded  or  cordate  at  base,  slightly 
3-lobed  at  the  summit,  shining  above,  rusty  pu- 
bescent beneath, 4  to  0  inches  long;  the  acorn 
ovoid,  short,  the  cup  top-shaped,  coarse-scaly, 
covering  half  the  nut.  It  occurs  in  dry  barrens 
from  Long  island,  N.  Y.,  to  Illinois  and  south- 
ward; its  trunk  is  8  to  20  feet  high,  with  a 
pretty  close  timber,  which  is  of  little  use  in  the 
arts  because  generally  decayed  at  the  heart, 
and  too  easily  rotting  on  exposure  to  the  air ; 
its  principal  use  is  for  fuel— -The  evergreen  or 
live  oaks  are  represented  in  the  southern  states 
by  the  live  oak  (Q.  vireru,  Aiton),  occurring  on 
the  coast  of  Virginia,  and  increasing  in  value 
as  it  is  found  more  southward.  Its  leaves  are 
obtuse,  oblong  or  elliptical,  hoary  beneath ;  the 
acorn  oblong,  with  a  top-shaped  cup.  This  spe- 
cies sometimes  grows  to  a  great  size ;  though 
usually  it  does  not  afford  large  timber,  its  wide 
and  branching  summit  makes  valuable  knees 
for  the  ship  yard ;  the  bark,  which  is  excellent 
for  tanning,  is  only  incidentally  employed; 
the  acorns  are  said  to  be  remarkably  sweet. 
The  upland  willow  oak  (Q.  cinerea,  Mx.)  is  a 
small  tree  with  acute  lance-oblong  leaves,  and 
of  a  white  downy  hue  beneath ;  its  acorn  is 
globular,  the  cup  saucer-shaped.  It  occurs  in 
pine  barrens  in  Virginia  and  southward.  It  is 
considered  a  very  inferior  sort  of  tree,  and  not 
even  of  much  value  for  fuel.  The  true  wil- 
low oaks,  or  those  having  deciduous,  entire, 
narrow  leaves,  are  represented  by  the  willow 
oak  (Q.  pheilos,  Linn.),  a  tree  30  to  50  feet  high, 
with  remarkable  willow-like  leaves,  which  are 
3  to  4  inohes  long,  linear  lanceolate,  narrowed 
to  both  ends,  smooth,  and  light  green;  the 
acorn  globular  with  a  saucer-shaped  cup.  This 
species  grows  in  sandy  ldw  woods,  ranging 
from  Long  island  and  New  Jersey  to  Kentucky 
and  southward.  Its  timber  is  of  small  value, 
from  the  coarseness  of  its  grain  and  the  open- 
ness of  the  pores.  The  shingle  or  laurel  oak 
(Q.  irribricana,  Mx.)  is  a  tree  80  to  50  feet  high, 
growing  upon  barrens  and  woodlands  in  New 
Jersey  to  Wisconsin  and  southward.  Its  wood 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles,  which 
gives  the  name  to  the  species. — The  Mexican 
species  are  said  to  be  very  numerous,  and  to 
form  highly  ornamental  trees.  Forests  of  the 
sharp-leaved  oak  (Q.  acutifolia,  Willd.)  occur 
on  the  road  from  Acapulco  to  Mexico.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  species  of  New  Spain,  and 
has  a  dense  head  of  innumerable  branches. 
The  leaves,  5  to  6  inohes  long  and  1  to  2  inch- 
es wide,  have  longish  footstalks,  are  lobed  at 
base,  but  taper  to  a  very  acute  point,  with 
coarse  pointed  teeth,  smooth  above,  covered 
beneath  with  a  brown  woolly  tomentum; 
the  acorns  are  scarcely  bigger  than  peas,  and 


the  cups  nearly  cover  the  nuts.  It  is  remark- 
able for  beauty  and  singularity  of  foliage,  as 
well  as  for  grandeur  and  nobleness  of  gen- 
eral aspect.  The  ironwood  oak  (Q.  sidero- 
xylay  Humboldt  and  Bonpland)  is  a  lofty  tree, 
a  native  of  the  temperate  regions  of  Mexico  at 
an  elevation  of  8,600  feet  Its  wood  is  very 
valuable,  hard  and  compact,  takes  a  fine  polish, 
and  endures  permanently  when  immersed  in 
water.  The  blue-leaved  oak  (Q.  glaucescenz, 
H.  and  B.)  forms  forests  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  2,800  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  warm 
parts  of  Mexico.  Its  wood  is  of  great  value, 
and  employed  for  making  charcoal.  The  Mex- 
ican oak  (Q.  Mexicana,  H.  and  B.)  is  a  very 
common  and  small  tree,  with  white  wood, 
much  sought  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  last. 
The  laurel  oak  (Q.  laurina,  H.  and  B.)  is  a  tall 
tree,  with  long,  leathery  leaves,  oval-lanceo- 
late, sharply  acuminate,  quite  glabrous ;  it  is  a 
native  of  the  temperate  regions ;  its  wood  is 
very  hard  and  in  great  esteem.  Mr.  Loudon, 
in  his  Arboretum  Britannicum,  vol.  iiL,  gives  86 
species  with  descriptions,  as  taken  from  the  best 
authorities  on  this  branch  of  the  subject. — The 
Californian  species  of  oaks  have  been  examined 
by  Prof.  Torrey,  and  his  descriptions  can  be 
found  in  the  various  reports  of  the  United 
States  exploring  expeditions.  Some  of  these 
had  been  previously  noticed  by  the  late  Prof. 
Nuttall.  Of  these,  the  western  oak  (Q.  Garry- 
ana,  Hooker)  is  a  tree  90  to  100  feet  high,  and 
its  branches  are  proportionate  to  its  altitude 
of  stem ;  its  wood  is  of  remarkable  whiteness, 
hard  and  fine-grained,  and  well  suited  to  every 
kind  of  construction  for  which  the  white  oak 
is  employed,  and  to  which  natural  -section  of 
the  oaks  it  indeed  belongs.  Its  acorns  are 
sweet  and  agreeable,  so  much  so  that  they  are 
gathered  and  stored  by  the  aborigines  for 
food.  This  species  had  been  found  by  Nuttall 
at  the  Dalles  above  the  falls  of  the  Columbia, 
and  at  Santa  Rosa  in  California  by  other  col- 
lectors. The  holly-leaved  oak  (Q.  aquifolia, 
Nee)  is  abundantly  dispersed  over  the  plain 
on  which  Santa  Barbara  is  situated,  forming  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  this  portion  of  the  west- 
ern world.  It  is  a  tree  about  40  or  50  feet  high, 
with  leaves  which  are  evergreen  and  nearly 
as  prickly  as  those  of  the  holly ;  its  wood  is 
hard,  brittle,  and  reddish,  and  is  used  chiefly 
for  fuel.  The  dense-flowered  oak  (Q.  densiflora, 
Hooker)  is  a  remarkable  tree,  with  entire  ever- 
green leaves  of  lanceolate  outline  and  pennate 
nerves,  which  so  muoh  resembles  the  chestnut 
even  in  the  nut  of  the  acorn,  that  the  cup  seems 
to  be  the  only  distinguishing  character.  It  is 
a  native  of  Upper  California.  The  Q.  Hindsii 
of  Bentham  is  a  tall  species  having  a  trunk  of  8 
feet  diameter,  and  common  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sacramento;  and  Emory's  oak  (Q.  Bnwryi^ 
Torrey),  a  small-leaved  species,  is  found  at 
San  Francisco  mountain  and  the  Aztec  pass  of 
New  Mexico.  For  further  references  to  these 
and  to  other  Californian  species,  see  "  Reports 
on  the  Paoific  Railroad  Route,"  &c,  senate 
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document  of  88d  congress,  1856,  vol.  it.,  p. 
188  et  8eq. — Some  remarkably  singular  forms 
of  North  American  oaks  have  been  known  to 
botanists.  The  Bartram  oak  (Q.  heterovhylla, 
Mx.),  which  was  detected  in  a  field  belonging 
to  Mr.  Bartram's  farm,  and  there  only,  but  is 
now  extinct,  is  considered  by  Prof.  Gray  as 
possibly  a  hybrid  between  Q.  phetto*  and  Q. 
tinctoria;  and  Lea's  oak  {Q.  Leana,  Nuttall), 
of  which  single  trees  occurred  to  the  late  Mr. 
T.  G.  Lea  near  Cincinnati,  after  whom  it  was 
named,  and  near  Augusta,  EL,  is  thought  by 
the  same  author  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Q. 
imbricaria  and  Q.  tinctoria,  or  possibly  Q.  ni- 
gra. Admitting  the  probability  of  these  in- 
stances being  in  reality  hybrids  occurring  from 
fortuitous  self-crossing  or  hybridization,  which 
the  rareness  of  their  occurrence  seems  to  war- 
rant, it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  other  in- 
stances have  not  been  known  in  districts  of 
country  where  several  distinct  species  grow 
together  in  the  same  range  of  forest,  or  under 
cultivation  by  artificial  planting. — The  value 
of  the  oak  is  too  well  known  for  much  detail 
here;  and  all  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
timber  of  species  natural  to  one  region  of  the 
globe  can  be  found  in  other  species  occurring 
in  regions  wide  apart  and  diversely  situated. 
The  astringent  properties  of  the  leaves  of  Q. 
falcata  cause  them  to  be  employed  externally 
m  cases  of  gangrene.  This  astringency  is  found 
in  different  degrees  in  all  the  oaks,  and  they 
have  been  used  medicinally  as  febrifuges,  tonics, 
and  stomachics.  Gallic  and  quercitannio  acids 
have  the  power  of  guarding  animal  and  vege- 
table fibres  from  decay ;  these  are  present  in  the 
bark  of  the  oaks,  and  hence  their  value  to  the 
tanner.  The  acorns  of  many  species  afford 
valuable  food  not  only  for  animals  but  for 
man. 

OAKLAND,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Mich.,  drained 
by  branches  of  Clinton  and  Huron  rivers  and 
other  streams;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
88,274.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  in  the 
K  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  About  50  small  lakes  are 
scattered  over  the  surface.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  586,846  bushels  of  wheat,  488,818 
of  Indian  corn,  272,882  of  oats,  205,527  of  po- 
tatoes, 63,206  tons  of  hay,  and  298,981  lbs.  of 
wool.  There  were  28  grist  mills,  18  saw  mills, 
12  iron  founderies,  83  churches,  and  10,457 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee  railroad  passes  through  the 
capital,  Pontiac. 

OAKUM,  the  threads  of  hempen  ropes  pick- 
ed to  pieces,  to  be  used  when  mixed  with  pitch 
for  calking  the  seams  of  vessels.  Until  recent- 
ly old  men,  women,  and  children  were  em- 
loyed  to  pick  oakum ;  but  this  is  now  chiefly 
lone  by  machinery.  The  rope  or  junk  is  old 
rigging  and  cables  bought  up  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  first  cut  by  a  powerful  knife  into  short 
lengths,  and  these  are  thoroughly  steamed  to 
dissolve  out  the  tar.  The  strands  being  then 
pulled  apart,  they  are  spread  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
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After  this  they  are  torn  in  pieces  and  cleaned 
of  dust  in  carding  machines,  a  succession  of 
which  are  used,  until  the  oakum  is  obtained  in 
clean  light  fibres.  Saffron  is  often  employed 
to  give  it  a  fine  yellowish  color.  It  is  packed 
in  bales  for  sale,  and  when  used  by  the  calker 
is  rolled  by  the  hand  into  "slivers,"  prepara- 
tory to  driving  it  into  the  seams.  Various  un- 
successful attempts  have  been  made  to  twist  it 
into  slivers  by  machinery. 

OASIS,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 
fertile  spots  found  in  the  Libyan  desert  ar-1 
now  become  a  general  term  for  those  situated 
in  any  desert  It  is  derived  from  the  Coptic 
word  ouakf  a  resting  place,  because  there  the 
caravans  halted  in  their  journeys  between 
eastern  and  western  Africa.  Anciently  they 
were  supposed  to  be  islands,  rising  up  from  an 
ocean  of  sand,  although,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  depressions  in  the  midst  of  a  surroundi^ 
table-land  resting  on  a  bed  of  limestone,  the 
precipitous  sides  of  which  encircle  the  hoIloT 
plain.  In  the  centre  of  this  valley  is  a  stratum 
of  sand  and  clay,  which  retains  the  water  flow- 
ing into  it  from  the  surrounding  clifis.  Here 
upon  the  cultivated  portion  grow  palms,  data, 
and  various  kinds  of  fruits,  beside  rice,  barley, 
wheat,  and  millet.  These  oases  were  nerer 
permanently  occupied  until  after  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  the  Persians.  Under  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Caesars  they  were  occupied  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans ;  later  they  were  used 
as  places  of  refuge  from  persecution  by  tie 
Christians,  and  subsequently  by  heretics.  In 
the  Sahara  desert  82  of  these  oases  are  enume- 
rated, of  which  20  are  inhabited.  The  most 
celebrated  are  the  following,  which  are  situated 
in  the  Libyan  desert:  1.  Ammonium,  the  mod- 
ern El-Siwah.  the  most  remote  from  the  Nile. 
in  lat  29°  N.,  long.  26°  E.,  is  the  richest  is 
historio  associations.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Amnion,  and  the  supposed  "Foun- 
tain of  the  Sun,"  whose  waters  were  warm  in 
the  morning  and  evening  and  cold  at  mid-day, 
which  excited  the  wonder  of  Herodotus.  This 
oasis  is  6  m.  in  length  and  8  in  breadth,  and 
is  remarkable  for  tide  productiveness  of  the 
soil,  which  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt 
It  has  now  several  towns,  the  principal  of 
which  is  Eibir,  and  its  inhabitants  are  sub- 
jects of  Egypt.  2.  Oasis  Minor,  the  modem 
El-Bahryeh.  is  situated  S.  £.  of  El-Siwah  ia 
lat.  28°  80'  N.  It  contains  temples  and  tombs 
belonging  to  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies.  It 
was  also  under  the  government  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  and  was  then  distinguished  for  its  wheat ; 
but  now  it  produces  principally  fruits,  such 
as  dates,  olives,  and  pomegranates,  8.  Oasis 
Trinytheos,  the  modern  EkDakhleh,  is  situat- 
ed in  lat.  28°N.,W.  of  the  ancient  city  of  Her- 
mopolis  Magna.  No  traces  are  to  he  found 
here  of  ancient  architectural  monuments  of 
the  Persians,  Egyptians,  or  Greeks,  the  ear- 
liest being  those  of  the  Romans.  Here  have 
been  discovered  some  Artesian  wells;  and  as 
these  were  unknown  to  the  nations  just  men- 
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tioned,  the  secret  of  their  construction  was 
probably  brought  from  the  East  some  time  be- 
fore A.  D.  400.  4.  Oasis  Magna,  the  modern 
El-Khargeh,  is  situated  about  90  m.  W.  of  the 
Nile,  with  which  stream  it  is  parallel.  It  is 
80  m.  in  length  and  from  8  to  10  in  breadth, 
stretching  from  lat.  25°  to  26°  6'  K  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  oasis  of  Thebes,  its  centre 
being  nearly  opposite  that  city ;  by  Josephns 
it  is  denominated  "  the  Oasis,"  and  by  Herodo- 
tus "the  city  Oasis,"  and  the  " island  of  the 
blessed."  It  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Per- 
sians, but  its  rums  generally  belong  to  a  later 
era.  It  had  a  temple  468  feet  long,  dedicated 
to  Amun-ra,  and  after  the  Christian  era  abound- 
ed in  churches  and  monasteries.  Hither  Nesto- 
rius  is  supposed  to  have  been  banished  in  A.  D. 
431.  This  oasis  derives  its  modern  name  from 
that  of  its  principal  city. — Beside  these,  there 
are  in  the  Libyan  desert  several  other  oases  of 
considerable  importance,  and  by  some  such 
large  tracts  of  land  as  Fezzan  are  included  under 
this  term.  The  attractions  of)  these  oases  are 
comparative  rather  than  absolute.  Many  con- 
tain stagnant  lakes,  from  which  feverish  exha- 
lations arise,  giving  to  the  inhabitants  a  yellow 
complexion,  and  rendering  the  localities  unfit 
to  be  visited  during  summer  or  autumn. 

OAT,  the  common  name  of  a  genus  of  grasses 
having  spikelets  with  2  or  many  flowers  in  a 
loose  and  nodding  panicle,  with  glumes  con- 
taining 2  or  more  florets,  the  lower  palea  fur- 
nished with  distinct  lateral  nervures,  2-pointed, 
with  a  bent  or  twisted  awn,  the  stamens  8,  and 
the  ovary  hairy  at  top.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies of  oats ;  but  the  one  most  known  and  cul- 
tivated is  the  common  o&t  (avenasativa,  linn.), 
having  a  spreading  equal-sided  panicle,  the 
glumes  mostly  2-flowered,  longer  than  the  flo- 
rets, the  uppermost  0-nerved,  the  florets  smooth 
and  2-toothed  at  their  apex.  The  native  coun- 
try of  the  common  oat  is  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture, but  probably  it  is  Mesopotamia.  In  coun- 
tries where  other  grain  cannot  readily  grow  the 
common  oat  becomes  a  valuable  agricultural 
crop.  It  is  accordingly  raised  for  a  bread  corn 
in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  To 
render  this  crop  profitable,  attention  must  be 
paid  to  a  careful  preparation  of  the  ground ; 
in  Scotland  and  Friesland  the  land  is  well  cul- 
tivated, and  the  best  oats  thereby  secured.  The 
climate  of  Scotland  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  suit- 
ed to  the  profitable  raising  of  oats,  which  will 
there  flourish  when  wheat  and  even  barley 
languish.  The  grains  or  fruit  of  the  oat  con- 
sist of  the  skin  or  husk  (which  is  removed  by 
machinery)  and  the  seeds,  whioh  when  coarsely 
ground  form  oatmeal.  Under  proper  cultiva- 
tion the  proportion  of  meal  and  of  bran  has 
been  known  to  be  as  high  as  78  per  cent,  of 
meal  and  22  of  husk.  For  food  the  meal  is 
often  simply  stirred  into  boiling  water  with  a 
little  salt,  until  it  becomes  of  the  consistency 
of  hasty  pudding ;  it  is  then  called  porridge  or 
stirabout,  and  when  eaten  with  milk  or  mo- 
lasses makes  a  wholesome  and  palatable  food. 


Oat  cakes  are  made  by  mixing  the  meal  with 
water  and  kneading  it  into  a  dough,  which  is 
baked  on  iron  plates,  producing  a  cake  pala- 
table to  those  accustomed  to  such  a  diet.  Oat 
bread  is  stated  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  fur- 
nish a  great  amount  of  nourishment,  and  to  be 
preferred  by  miners  to  other  kinds.  The  coarser 
meal,  also,  browned  in  a  hot  oven,  is  used  in 
broths  and  pottages  in  Germany.  Grits  or 
groats  are  the  seeds  deprived  of  the  husks,  and 
these  when  prepared  with  water  form  water 
gruel,  the  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  prepara- 
tion depending  upon  the  amount  of  nutriment 
required  in  the  particular  case.  The  chaff  or 
husks  being  steeped  in  water  for  a  few  days  and 
then  drained  off,  the  liquid  when  boiled  stiffens 
into  a  dish  called  in  Scotland  sowens,  of  a 
slightly  acid  taste  and  of  cooling  property,  and 
when  mixed  with  milk  forming  a  common  food 
for  supper  among  the  peasantry.  Enclosed  in 
bags,  the  chaff  also  makes  excellent  and  cheap 
beds.  The  unhusked  grain  is  fed  extensively 
to  horses,  and  sometimes  the  oats  are  given 
in  the  heads  and  straw,  where  the  animals 
are  not  expected  to  do  very  hard  work.  In 
the  United  States  the  common  oat  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  but  chiefly  for  the  food  of 
horses. — The  naked  oat  (A.  nuda,  Linn.)  has  its 
grain  loose  in  the  husk;  although  occurring 
wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be  merely  a  degeneration  of  the 
common  oat.  In  Austria,  where  it  is  common, 
it  is  cultivated  for  its  grain,  whioh  is  however 
small  and  not  much  esteemed,  though  some 
raise  it  as  a  superior  sort  for  making  oatmeal 
intended  to  be  employed  in  diet  for  the  sick. 
There  are  some  other  sorts  regarded  as  distinct 
species,  but  which  probably  are  only  varieties 
rendered  permanent  by  climatic  differences. — 
The  walking  or  animated  oat  of  the  gardeners 
is  the  A.  sterili*  of  the  botanists,  from  south- 
ern Europe,  the  seeds  of  whioh  are  enclosed  in 
stiff,  hairy  husks,  having  each  a  long  and  re- 
markably hygrometric  awn ;  this  when  dry  is 
twisted  closely  upon  itself,  but  when  moist- 
ened by  dew  or  rain  it  slowly  uncoils,  causing 
the  seeds  to  sprawl  about  upon  the  ground. 
When  two  of  these  grains  grow  together,  the 
awns  thus  united,  the  shape  of  the  seed  and 
hairiness  of  the  glume  represent  some  insect, 
and  the  motion,  which  is  purely  mechanical, 
seems  to  be  of  an  animated  and  voluntary  kind. 
This  species  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  a  curi- 
osity, and  the  seeds  may  be  purchased  at  the 
seed  stores  of  American  florists. 

OATES,  Titus,  the  contriver  of  the  "popish 
plot,"  born  in  England  about  1620,  died  in  1705. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  ribbon  weaver  who  had 
been  an  Anabaptist  preacher  under  Cromwell, 
and  became  an  orthodox  clergyman  under 
Charles  II.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
took  orders,  became  chaplain  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  held  several  curacies,  but  lost 
all  his  employments  by  his  misconduct,  and 
especially  in  consequence  of  two  malicious 
prosecutions  in  which  he  appeared  guilty  of 
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perjury.  He  next  obtained  a  chaplaincy  in 
the  navy,  but  was  dismissed  from  it  in  dis- 
grace, and  seems  then  to  have  concocted  with 
Dr.  Tonge  (Teonge,  or  Tongue),  a  clergyman 
of  the  established  church,  a  weak  and  credu- 
lous man  who  was  constantly  haunted  with 
visions  of  plots  and  conspiracies,  the  plan  of 
qualifying  himself  for  the  position  of  informer 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  there 
was  at  that  time  a  strong  feeling  of  distrust  in 
consequence  of  the  open  preference  of  the  duke 
of  York  for  the  old  religion,  and  the  suspect- 
ed tendency  of  the  king  (Charles  II.)  toward 
the  same  belief.  In  1677  he  accordingly  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Catholic,  and  entered  succes- 
sively the  colleges  of  English  Jesuits  at  Valla- 
dolid  and  St.  Omer,  from  both  of  which  he 
was  ignominiously  expelled  after  a  short  trial. 
Returning  to  England  in  June,  1678,  he  caused 
a  written  narrative  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  Jes- 
uits to  murder  the  king  and  subvert  the  Prot- 
estant religion  to  be  drawn  up  and  laid  before 
the  king  by  Tonge.  Charles  perceived  the  im- 
posture and  paid  no  regard  to  it.  Stimulated 
to  fresh  inventions  by  this  cold  treatment, 
Oates  enlarged  his  fiction,  and  in  September 
made  a  deposition  before  Sir  Edmondbury  God- 
frey, a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  added  to  his 
story  at  various  times,  and  the  substance  of  it 
finally  was  that  the  pope  had  intrusted  the 
government  of  England  to  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
already  issued  commissions  to  prominent  Catho- 
lics for  all  the  high  offices  of  state ;  that  bish- 
ops had  been  appointed  at  Rome  for  all  the 
English  sees;  that  the  Jesuits  were  the  authors 
of  the  great  fire  of  1666,  and  that  they  were 
then  plotting  to  burn  all  the  shipping  in  the 
Thames.  At  a  given  signal  the  Catholics  were 
to  rise  and  massacre  all  the  Protestants  in  the' 
kingdom.  The  king  was  to  be  assassinated, 
and  £15,000  had  been  offered  to  Wakeman,  the 
queen's  physician,  to  poison  him  in  his  medi- 
cine, the  queen  being  privy  to  the  plot.  The 
names  of  the  parties  implicated  were  given, 
among  whom  were  nearly  all  the  principal 
Catholic  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom.  A  war- 
rant for  seizing  persons  and  papers  was  obtain- 
ed. The  papers  of  the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits 
were  examined,  and  nothing  suspicious  was 
found  in  them ;  but  among  those  of  Edward 
Coleman,  secretary  to  the  duchess  of  York, 
were  some  passages  expressing  the  hope  or  ex- 
pectation of  a  speedy  reestablishment  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  This  was  unhesitatingly 
construed  as  evidence  of  the  plot.  Some  color 
was  lent  to  the  suspicion  by  the  death  within 
a  month,  whether  by  suicide  or  murder  was 
never  ascertained,  of  the  magistrate  before 
whom  Oates's  deposition  had  been  taken.  The 
body  was  carried  to  the  grave  with  every  de- 
monstration of  popular  excitement.  Sir  Ed- 
mondbury Godfrey  was  styled  a  martyr  to  the 
Protestant  cause.  "  The  capital  and  the  whole 
nation,"  says  Macaulay,  "  went  mad  with  ha- 
tred and  fear.  The  penal  laws,  which  had  be- 
gun to  lose  something  of  their  edge,  were 


sharpened  anew.  Everywhere  justices  wen 
busied  in  searching  houses  and  seizing  pipe* 
All  the  gaols  were  filled  with  papists.  Looda 
had  the  aspect  of  a  city  in  a  state  of  siege. 
The  train  bands  were  under  arms  all  night. 
Preparations  were  made  for  barricading  tie 
great  thoroughfares.  Patrols  marched  op  sad 
down  the  streets.  Cannon  were  planted  rocai 
Whitehall.  No  citizen  thought  himself  aft 
unless  he  carried  under  his  coat  a  small  M 
loaded  with  lead  to  brain  the  popish  assassins." 
Oates  became  a  popular  hero.  Almost  in  i 
moment  he  was  raised  from  beggary  to  weahi 
"He  walked  about,"  says  Roger  North,  u*tb 
his  guards  assigned  for  fear  of  the  papists  mur- 
dering him.  He  had  lodgings  in  Whitehall,  usJ 

£1,200  per  annum  pension He  put  a 

an  episcopal  garb  except  the  lawn  sleeves-si 
gown  and  cassock,  great  hat,  satin  hat  band 
and  rose,  long  scarf— and  was  called  or  ems 
blasphemously  called  himself  the  saviour  cf 
the  nation.    Whoever  he  pointed  at  was  taka 
up  and  committed. "    His  example  was  imitate! 
by  a  multitude  of  the  most  despicable  wretch*? 
of  London,  one  of  whom  swore  that  he  had  tea 
offered  canonization  and  £500  to  murder  tie 
king.    Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham  and  the 
party  opposed  to  the  court  were  not  lonj  ia 
using  the  plot  as  a  political  engine,  if  indeed 
they  were  not,  as  some  suppose,  the  originators 
of  it.     "  Shaftesbury,"  says  North,  "was  tk 
dry  nurse,  and  took  the  charge  of  leading  the 
monstrous  birth  till  it  could  crawl  alone." 
It  has  also  been  conjectured  that  the  court  $ 
up  the  plot  for  its  own  purposes,  and  that  the 
opposition  took  it  out  of  the  court's  hands  for 
its  own  purposes  also.    It  is  difficult  at  ill 
events  to  acquit  Charles  of  the  charge  of  * 
senting  to  prosecutions  which  he  knew  to  1< 
groundless,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  the  afr 
picion  of  leaning  toward  the  Roman  CatMic 
religion.    The  trials  of  the  Roman  Cathofe 
began  in  Nov.  1678.    The  chief  justice  Scroggs 
displayed  the  most  ferocious  anxiety  to  ft* 
vict.  t  Juries  were   equally  vindictive.  Tie 
populace  applauded  Oates  and  his  colleague 
pelted  the  witnesses  for  the  defence,  and  short- 
ed  with  delight  whenever  a  verdict  of  gmrtj 
was  pronounced.    Stayley,  a  Catholic  banter, 
Coleman,  and  8  Jesuits  named  Grove,  rw 
ing,  and  Ireland,  were  the  first  victims,  t  Pjj 
the  pretended  confession  of  one  Bedloe,  *  b«w 
swindler,  three  persons  were  next  convicts 
of  the  murder  of  Godfrey.    Five  peered* 
sent  to  the  tower  under  impeachment,  w 
two  years  conviction  followed  accusation  in- 
most as  a  matter  of  course.    No  lie  w»  too 
gross  to  be  believed  against  theCath?^B0 
evidence  was  suffered  to  weigh  in  tne,,rft]** 
At  last  the  utter  improbability  of  Oates;  m 
his  frequent  self-contradictions,  and  hu i  noto- 
riously bad  character  began  to  he  conwjj61™: 
His  statements  were  first  publicly  ^{*? 
on  the  trial  of  Wakeman,  the  queens  pJFJ 
cian.    Wakeman  was  acquitted,  and  when  \w 
Stafford  was  executed  for  complicity  m  w 
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plot  in  Dee.  1660,  the  multitude  loudly  ex- 
pressed a  belief  in  bis  innocence.  Toward  the 
close  of  Charles's  reign  the  duke  of  York  in- 
stituted a  civil  suit  against  Oates  for  defama- 
tory words,  a  jury  gave  damages  in  the  amount 
of  £100,000,  and  the  impostor  was  thrown  into 
prison  as  a  debtor.  About  the  same  time  the 
grand  jury  of  Middlesex  found  two  bills  against 
him  for  perjury,  and  shortly  after  the  accession 
of  James  II.  he  was  convicted  on  both  indict- 
ments (1685),  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
2,000  marks,  to  be  stripped  of  his  clerical  habit, 
pilloried  in  Palace  yard,  led  around  Westmin- 
ster hall  with  an  inscription  over  his  head, 
pilloried  again  in  front  of  the  royal  exchange, 
whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  after 
an  interval  of  two  days  whipped  from  New- 
gate to  Tyburn,  imprisoned  for  life,  and  5  times 
every  year  pilloried  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  judges  never  supposed  he  would 
survive  the  punishment.  In  the  pillory  in 
Palace  yard  he  was  nearly  killed;  before  the 
royal  exchange  his  partisans  raised  a  riot  and 
attempted  to  rescue  him.  On  the  next  day  he 
received  the  first  scourging,  the  hangman  lay- 
ing on  the  lash  with  terrible  severity.  Oates 
swooned  several  times,  and  his  shrieks  were 
frightful.  At  the  second  whipping  he  was  un- 
able to  stand,  and  had  to  be  drawn  on  a  sledge. 
A  by-stander  counted  1,700  blows  of  the  whip. 
He  escaped  with  life,  however,  and  remain- 
ed a  prisoner  until  the  accession  of  William 
of  Orange,  who  annulled  his  sentence,  re- 
leased him,  and  afterward  gave  him  a  pension 
of  £5  a  week.  The  personal  appearance  of 
Oates  is  described  as  extremely  revolting.  He 
figures  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Peveril  of  the 
Peak." 

OATH,  a  solemn  act  by  which  one  calls  God 
to  witness  the  truth  of  an  affirmation  or  the  sin- 
cerity of  a  promise,  and  imprecates  divine  ven- 
geance on  his  falsehood  or  on  the  violation  of 
his  faith.  In  all  times  and  among  all  nations 
men  have  agreed  in  reposing  singular  trust  in 
declarations  made  under  such  a  sanction.  In 
primitive  and  in  all  purer  states  of  society, 
solemn  oaths,  it  would  seem,  have  been  uni- ' 
versally  taken  in  the  name  of  superior  beings. 
Among  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans, 
there  came  to  be  a  familiar  distinction  between 
their  greater  and  their  lesser  oaths.  The  same 
is  probably  true  of  other  nations.  These  less 
solemn  forms  of  adjuration  include  oaths  by 
sacred  objects,  or  by  things  peculiarly  dear  to 
those  who  employed  them.  Thus,  the  Jews 
swore  by  Jerusalem  and  by  the  temple;  the 
Greeks  as  well  as  the  Romans  by  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  by  the  ashes  of  their  fathers,  by  their 
life  or  the  lives  of  their  friends,  by  their  heads, 
and  their  right  hands.  These  forms  had  their 
origin  partly  too,  perhaps,  in  the  custom  of 
touching,  during  the  recital  of  the  usual  for- 
mula, some  object  sacred  to  or  suggestive  of 
the  divinity  invoked;  so  that,  as  during  the 
administration  of  the  oath  the  swearer  laid  his 
hand  upon  a  crucifix  as  a  saored  symbol,  or 


touched  the  altar  while  he  swore  by  the  god  in 
whose  honor  it  was  raised,  he  came  at  last  to 
swear  not  by  the  divinity,  but  by  the  altar  or 
the  "  good  rood  "  itself.  But  when  these  less 
impressive  oaths  came  into  common  use,  as 
they  did  remarkably  among  the  Jews  and  the 
Greeks,  perjury  seems  to  have  become  equally 
common.  With  good  reason  then  may  it  be 
asserted,  and  it  is  the  theory  of  our  law,  that 
the  confidence  which  men  repose  in  oaths  rests 
not  in  the  mere  ceremony  of  naming  reverently 
some  consecrated  object,  or  even  of  calling 
God  to  witness  the  affirmation,  but  in  the. 
solemn  imprecation  of  divine  judgment  upon 
perjury.  When  the  Jew  took  his  most  solemn 
oath,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  book  of  the 
law  and  swore  by  the  God  of  Israel,  by  him  who 
is  merciful  and  gracious;  but  the  ordinary 
oaths  were  by  heaven,  the  altar,  or  the  temple. 
The  ancient  Indians  swore  by  a  stream  which 
flowed  from  a  sacred  fountain.  According  to 
Grecian  mythology,  the  gods  swore  by  the 
Styx,  and  made  a  libation  of  its  waters ;  and  if 
any  immortal  swore  falsely,  he  was  deprived  of 
nectar  and  forfeited  his  divinity  for  100  years. 
In  early  times  the  Grecian  men  swore  by  Ju- 
piter, and  the  women  by  Juno  and  her  chaste 
bed.  Later  each  state  invoked  its  tutelary  gods 
or  heroes.  The  Thebans  called  on  Hercules, 
the  Lacedemonians  on  the  Dioscuri,  and  the 
Corinthians  on  Neptune.  The  rite  which  usu- 
ally accompanied  the  oath  consisted  simply  in 
placing  the  hand  upon  the  altar.  Among  the 
early  Greeks,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  the  par- 
ties mingled  wine  in  token  of  their  concord, 
and  then  poured  it  out  upon  the  ground,  call- 
ing upon  the  gods  to  scatter  the  brains  of  him 
who  first  violated  his  faith.  The  form  was 
often  suggested  by  the  office  or  character  of 
the  person  swearing.  Soothsayers  swore  by 
Apollo,  merchants  by  Mercury,  and  husband- 
men by  Geres.  Achilles  swears  by  his  sceptre, 
Telemachusby  his  father's  sorrows,  Pythagoras 
by  the  air  he  breathed  and  the  water  he  drank, 
Socrates  by  a  dog  and  a  plane  tree,  and  De- 
mosthenes by  the  heroes  of  Marathon.  Solon 
commanded  the  invocation  of  three  of  the 
greater  gods.  Public  oaths  were  then  admin- 
istered in  Athens  in  the  names  of  Jupiter, 
Neptune,  and  Minerva.  Purgatory  oaths  were 
taken  in  the  names  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Themis,  and  judges  swore  by  Jupiter,  Oeres, 
and  Helios.  Numa  commanded  the  Romans  to 
swear  by  Fides.  In  an  early  and  solemn  form 
of  adjuration,  the  swearer  took  in  his  right 
hand  a  pebble  and  threw  it  away  with  the 
words:  "If  knowingly  I  speak  falsely,  may 
Diospiter  cast  me  away  as  I  cast  away  this 
stone.1'  In  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
state  it  was  common  to  swear  by  the  majesty 
or  by  the  life  or  welfare  of  the  emperor.  After 
the  murder  of  Ocssar,  the  senate  decreed  that 
the  citizens  should  swear  by  his  genius. — The 
ancient  Scandinavians  and  Germans  swore  by 
their  gods.  Among  both"  nations  it  was  cus- 
tomary, while  repeating  the  oath,  to  rest  the 
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hand  on  some  special  object.  This  was  some- 
times significant  of  the  god  addressed,  and 
sometimes  reminded  the  swearer  of  the  punish- 
ment which  followed  perjury.  The  Scandina- 
vians touched  a  bloody  ring  held  by  the  priest. 
The  Germans  swore  by  their  swords  or  beards. 
In  early  Christian  times  oaths  were  adminis- 
tered in  chapels  and  other  holy  places,  at  the 
altars,  which  for  the  occasion  were  rendered 
more  sacred  by  placing  upon  them  holy  relics. 
In  modern  times  the  Germans  have  sworn  by 
God,  and  sometimes  also  by  the  holy  evangel. 
Roman  Catholics  add  an  invocation  of  the 
saints.  The  party  swearing  raises  his  right 
hand,  with  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers  ex- 
tended, and  the  two  remaining  fingers  closed 
upon  the  palm.  The  former  typify  the  triune, 
omniscient,  and  all-righteous  God ;  while  the 
latter  remind  the  witness,  it  is  said,  of  the 
soul  and  the  body  which  the  swearer  will  have 
forfeited  if  he  forswear  himself.  Women  and 
ecclesiastics  lay  the  hand  upon  the  breast ;  the 
former  because  in  old  times,  whence  the  cus- 
tom comes,  they  wore  suspended  from  their 
necks  a  copy  of  the  Gospels ;  and  the  latter,  if 
we  accept  the  suggestion  of  Heineccius,  be- 
cause they  were  supposed  to  have  the  word  of 
God  written  on  their  hearts. — It  is  sometimes 
laid  down  that  in  the  definition  of  an  oath  two 
things  are  to  be  distinguished :  1,  the  invoca- 
tion by  which  God  is  called  to  witness  the 
truth  of  what  is  sworn ;  and  2,  the  impreca- 
tion by  which  God  is  called  on  to  punish  false- 
hood. Many  writers  of  authority  have  indeed 
defined  an  oath  without  any  mention  of  impre- 
cation. Thus  Cicero  speaks  of  an  oath  as  an 
affirmation  under  the  sanction  of  religion ;  and 
more  explicitly  Voet,  in  his  "  Commentaries 
upon  the  Pandects,"  writes  that  it  is  a  religious 
affirmation  of  the  truth,  or  an  invocation  of  the 
name  of  God  in  witness  of  the  truth.  A  Span- 
ish jurist,  Perez,  defines  an  oath  as  an  affirma- 
tion on  any  subject  by  the  name  of  God  and 
some  sacred  thing ;  and  the  author  of  Fleta  as 
the  affirmation  or  negation  of  some  point  con- 
firmed by  the  attestation  of  a  holy  thmg.  Coke 
uses  similar  language  to  these.  But  so  far  as 
the  legal  definition  and  conception  of  an  oath 
are  concerned,  the  omission  of  this  element  of 
imprecation  must  not  be  made,  for  neither  in 
our  own  nor  in  the  French  or  German  law 
would  any  religious  affirmation  be  regarded,  if 
alone,  as  a  sufficient  oath.  Nor,  from  a  review 
of  the  history  of  oaths,  does  it  seem  generally 
to  have  been  thought  that  the  most  solemn  obli- 
gations were  assumed  by  mere  invocation  alone. 
The  sanction  and  force  of  an  oath  lie  peculiarly 
in  the  imprecation  of  divine  vengeance  upon 
perjury.  This  element  is  certainly  held  essen- 
tial by  our  law ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  highest  authorities — the  Pandects 
for  example,  Grotius,  Pufendorf,  Rutherforth, 
and  Heineccius.  In  the  language  then  of  Phil- 
lips, an  eminent  text  writer  upon  evidence,  a 
witness,  in  taking  an  oath,  must  be  understood 
to  make  a  formal  and  solemn  appeal  to  the 


Supreme  Being  for  the  truth  oi  the  evidence 
which  he  is  about  to  give ;  and  further,  to  im- 
precate the  divine  vengeance  upon  his  head  if 
what  he  shall  say  be  false.    Atheists  therefore, 
as  they  deny  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Bern*: 
and  such  infidels  as  profess  a  religion  which 
does  not  bind  them  to*  speak  the  truth,  conk 
not,  by  the  common  law,  be  witnesses.     It  was 
laid  down  in  the  leading  and  interesting  esse 
of  Omichund  vs.  Barker,  that  the  competency 
of  a  witness  in  regard  to  his  religious  opinion* 
should  be  tested  by  the  questions  whether  he 
believed  in  a  God,  in  the  obligation  of  an  oath, 
and  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments.   But  it  is  not  now  required  that  the 
witness  believe  in  future  punishment.    Gen- 
erally a  disbelief  in  a  future  state  goes  only  to 
affect  the  credibility  of  the  witness;  but  be 
will  be  admitted  to  testify  under  oath  if  only 
he  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God  who  win 
punish  crime,  it  matters  not'  whether  in  this 
life  or  in  another.    If;  on  being  questioned, 
the  witness  reply  that  the  usual  form  of  the 
oath  will  be  binding  on  his  conscience,  it  would 
be  irrelevant  and  unnecessary  to  examine  him 
further  as  to  his  belief.    What  this  may  be  is 
immaterial;  for  if  he  takes  the  oath,  he  is  un- 
derstood to  assume  its  religious  obligations, 
and  subject  himself  to  the  legal  penalties  which 
are  inflicted  on  perjury  if  he  speak  fslst>. 
The  English  statute  17  and  18  Victoria,  c  25, 
permitted  those  who  from  conscientious  mo- 
tives should  be  unwilling  to  take  an  oath,  to 
make  instead  their  solemn  affirmation.    The 
same  indulgence  is  granted  by  statutes  in  the 
United  States ;  and  in  some  of  the  states  there 
are  even  further  relaxations  of  the  ancient 
rules.    (See  Evidence.)    The  form  of  admin- 
istering the  oath  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
oath  itself.    That  form  is  in  every  case  the 
best  which  most  forcibly  impresses  on  the 
swearer  the  obligation  of  the  oath,  or  in  other 
words   is   most   binding  on  his  conscience. 
Jews  are  sworn  therefore  on  the  Pentateuch. 
and  with  covered  head.    Mohammedans  are 
sworn  upon  the  Koran.    A  Chinese  has  been 
sworn  with  the  ceremony  of  breaking  a  china 
saucer ;   and  the  deposition  of  a  Hindoo  has 
been  received  who  touched  with  his  hand  the 
foot  of  a  Brahmin.    Even  one  who  professes 
Christianity  may  be  sworn  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, if  that  form  alone  is  binding  on  him.— 
Of  the  various  kinds  of  oaths,  the  promissory 
assertory,  derisory,  and  calumnia  causa  are 
most  frequently  met  with.    Promissory  oaths 
refer  to  future  acts,  like  those  taken  by  public 
officers  for  the  guaranty  of  their  faithful  per- 
formance of  official  duties;  or  they  attend  the 
promise  to  execute  some  contract  or  undertak- 
ing.   Assertory  or  affirmative  oaths  establish 
the  certainty  of  a  present  or  past  fact    To 
this  class  belong  the  various  forms  of  decisory 
oaths;  for  example,  the  voluntary,  when,  as 
in  the  civil  law,  one  asserts  the  justice  of  his 
claim ;  or  the  necessary,  when  the  judge  call? 
in  one  of  the  contesting  parties  to  swear  to  a 
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matter  doubtful  to  him,  in  order  to  assist  his 
determination  of  the  cause.  But  the  derisory 
oath  by  excellence  is  perhaps  that  in  the  civil 
law,  which  one  party  offers  to  the  other,  for 
the  decision  of  the  matter  in  dispute ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  party  whose  proof  is  defective  may 
tender  an  oath  to  his  adversary,  offering  to 
submit  to  whatever  he  shall  thus  declare  touch- 
ing the  matter.  If  the  fact  in  question  lie  par- 
ticularly within  the  knowledge  of  the  latter, 
he  must  swear,  or  the  plaintiff's  general  allega- 
tions will  be  regarded  as  proved.  If  the  fact 
lie  within  the  knowledge  of  both  parties,  he 
to  whose  oath  it  was  referred  may  elect  either 
to  swear  or  to  refer  the  matter  back  to  the 
party  who  first  tendered  the  oath.  If  he  re- 
fuse to  do  either,  the  fact  alleged  is  held  to 
be  confessed  and  proved.  In  the  Roman  sys- 
tem, when  an  action  was  brought,  either  party 
must,  at  the  other's  request,  take  an  oath  that 
he  did  not  maintain  or  defend  the  cause  calum- 
nim  causa;  that  is,  for  the  mere  sake  of  har- 
assing his  opponent.  If  the  party  challenged 
took  the  oath,  the  other  oould  bring  no  action 
against  him  for  reckless  litigation.  Before 
Justinian  this  procedure  was  optional,  but  he 
made  it  a  necessary  preliminary  to  bringing  or 
defending  any  action. 

OAXAOA.    See  Oajaoa. 

OBADIAH  (Heb.,  servant  of  the  Lord),  one 
of  the  minor  prophets.  We  know  nothing  of 
him  except  his  name ;  his  native  country,  the 
place  where  and  the  time  when  he  prophesied, 
are  entirely  uncertain,  as  neither  his  own 
prophecy  nor  other  contemporaneous  writings 
contain  any  information  respecting  them.  It  is, 
however,  generally  inferred  from  the  tenor  of 
his  prophecy  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  prophecy  of  Obadiah  is  the  shortest  book 
of  the  Old  Testament,  containing  only  one 
chapter,  of  21  verses.  It  is  directed  against 
the  Edomites,  who  maliciously  assisted  in  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  the  holy  city.  The 
prophet  announces  to  them  the  fall  of  their 
capital  Edom,  and  the  approach  of  divine  aid 
for  Israel. 

OBE.    See  Obi. 

OBELISK  (Gr.  ofrAur/cop,  diminutive  of  o/3c- 
Xof,  a  sharpened  thing,  a  skewer  or  spit),  a 
lofty  monolithic,  quadrangular  shaft,  tapering 
gradually  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  which 
terminates  in  a  pointed,  four-sided  pyramid. 
The  obelisks  are  among  the  most  simple  and 
striking  of  the  architectural  monuments  of 
Egypt,  to  which  country  they  are  peculiar, 
and  are  connected  by  tradition  with  its  ear- 
liest public  works.  The  oldest  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  is  that  now  standing  at 
Heliopolk,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Osir- 
tasen  I.,  of  the  12th  dynasty,  who  flourished  be- 
tween 2000  and  1860  B.  0. ;  and  between  that 
era  and  the  Persian  conquest,  625  B.  0.,  all 
those  of  Egyptian  origin  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence were  erected.  None  occur  of  later  date 
than  the  latter  event.  Many  fanciful  and  in- 
vol.  xn. — 80 


genious  theories  have  been  advanced  to  ex- 
plain their  purpose  and  origin,  but  without 
clearing  the  mystery  attaching  to  the  subject. 
They  were  long  regarded  as  connected  with  the  . 
worship  of  the  sun,  and  some  etymologists  de- 
rive the  name  from  a  Hebrew  word  supposed  to 
signify  a  serpent  sacred  to  the  sun.  Others  again 
have  attempted  to  prove  that  they  were  em- 
ployed as  sun  dials,  or  as  monumental  columns 
in  honor  of  the  great  luminary.  The  term  itself 
throws  no  light  upon  the  subject,  and  the  lu- 
dicrous association  of  its  original  signification, 
a  spit  or  stout  needle,  with  the  colossal  shafts 
to  which  it  is  applied,  is  suggestive  of  the  caus- 
tic humor  of  the  Alexandrian  Greeks.  In  the 
opinion  of  recent  Egyptologists  the  obelisks 
were  monumental  structures,  partly  religious, 
partly  historical  in  character,  and  to  some 
extent  ornamental,  placed  at  the  entrances  of 
palaces  and  temples  to  indicate  by  the  inscrip- 
tions carved  upon  them  the  purposes  to  which 
such  edifices  were  to  be  applied,  the  divinity  to 
which  they  were  dedicated,  the  name  and  reg- 
nal year  of  the  king  who  erected  them,  and 
other  facts  of  sufficient  publio  importance  to  be 
thus  recorded.  As  architectural  accessories  they 
relieved  the  monotony  of  the  numerous  hori- 
zontal lines  occurring  in  buildings  constructed 
by  the  Egyptians.  They  generally  stood  in  pairs, 
the  smaller  ones  being  either  of  sandstone  or 
granite,  while  the  larger  were  almost  invariably 
of  the  rose-colored  granite  of  Syene  in  southern 
Egypt,  which  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 
The  shaft  was  usually  from  8  to  10  times  higher 
than  the  width  of  its  base,  and  i  narrower  at  tho 
top  than  at  the  base,  which  rested  on  a  quadran- 
gular pedestal,  several  feet  broader  than  the  ob- 
elisk. The  base  was  seldom  perfectly  square, 
two  of  the  sides  being  somewhat  broader  than 
the  other  two ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  obviating 
the  concave  appearance  which  under  certain 
conditions  of  sunlight  a  plane  surface  would  pre- 
sent, the  faces  of  obelisks,  particularly  of  those 
which  are  opposite  to  each  other,  exhibit  a 
slight  convexity  about  their  centres — "  one  of 
the  many  proofs,"  says  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son, "of  their  (the  Egyptians')  attentive  obser- 
vation of  the  phenomena  of  nature."  The 
apex  or  pyramiaion  was  also  more  pointed  in 
some  obelisks  than  in  others,  and  appears  oc- 
casionally to  have  been  sheathed  with  metal. 
Wilkinson  mentions  one  near  Biggig  which 
has  a  rounded  apex.  They  varied  in  height 
from  20  to  somewhat  over  100  feet,  and  the 
largest  weighed  from  400  to  500  tons.  The 
process  of  hewing  these  colossal  blocks  from 
the  quarries  and  transporting  them,  in  some 
instances  800  m.,  to  the  places  where  they  were 
to  be  erected,  must  bo  reckoned  among  the 
most  wonderful  achievements  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  obelisk  appears  to  have  been 
rough  hewn  on  8  of  its  sides  while  adhering 
by  the  fourth  to  the  quarry,  from  which  it  was 
finally  separated  by  a  number  of  mealt  wedges 
struck  at  the  same  instant  along  its  whole 
length.    Sometimes  the  wedges  were  of  wood, 
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which,  being  driven  into  holes  previously  cut 
for  them  and  then  saturated  with  water,  split 
the  stone  by  their  expansion;  although,  ac- 
cording to  Wilkinson,  "  such  a  method  could 
'  only  be  adopted  when  the  wedges  were  in  a 
horizontal  position,  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
the  stone ;  but  those  put  into  the  sides  were  im- 
pelled by  the  hammer  only."  Some  doubt  has 
been  thrown  upon  this  theory  of  the  method 
of  excavation  from  the  fact  that  the  granite 
of  Syene  at  the  present  day  appears  of  too 
hard  a  texture  to  admit  of  being  thus  quar- 
ried. From  an  inspection  of  some  of  these 
quarries  it  would  seem  that  the  block,  when 
separated  from  the  rock,  was  lifted  directly 
from  the  hollow  in  which  it  had  been  cut,  al- 
though, according  to  Pliny,  it  was  sometimes 
lowered  down  an  inclined  plane  or  platform  to 
a  raft,  formed  by  lashing  two  flat-bottomed 
boats  together,  and  which  had  been  brought 
up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  quarry  either  at  the 
time  of  inundation  or  by  means  of  a  canal  dug 
from  the  Nile.  This  may  have  been  the  case 
with  small  obelisks,  but  the  large  ones  were 
transported  altogether  by  land  on  sledges  and 
rollers,  according  to  the  method  represented 
in  the  ancient  picture  which  forms  the  frontis- 
piece to  the  2d  volume  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son's "  Ancient  Egyptians."  Evidently  the 
transportation  of  obelisks  from  Syene  to  Helio- 
polis  in  lower  Egypt  must  have  occupied  several 
years.  The  erection  of  the  obelisk  when  ar- 
rived at  its  destination  was  accomplished,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  by  means  of  mounds  or 
inclined  planes  of  earth.  Previous  to  this,  it 
was  carefully  polished,  and  the  necessary  figures 
and  hieroglyphics  were  inscribed  by  the  sculp- 
tor. Some,  however,  are  without  inscriptions 
of  any  kind. — The  number  of  monuments  of 
this  species,  probably  at  one  time  considerable 
in  Egypt,  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the 
violence  of  wars,  neglect,  and  various  physical 
causes.  Many  of  them  are  no  longer  standing, 
but  lie  upon  the  adjoining  ground,  in  some  in- 
stances broken  and  mutilated.  The  Persian 
conqueror  Cambyses,  who  is  said  to  have  over- 
thrown a  number  when  he  sacked  Thebes  and 
other  cities,  was  so  struck  by  the  magnificence 
of  one  erected  in  the  former  place  by  Khamses, 
and  to  which  that  monarch  had  ordered  his 
own  son  to  be  bound  in  order  that  its  erection 
and  proper  adjustment  might  be  insured,  that 
he  countermanded  the  order  given  for  its  de- 
struction. Under  the  Ptolemeian  kings  many 
obelisks  were  removed  to  Alexandria;  and  the 
Romans  upon  becoming  masters  of  Egypt  con- 
veyed several  of  great  size  by  sea  to  Rome  as 
memorials  of  their  triumphs.  Eleven  of  these 
are  still  standing  there,  although  not  in  the 
positions  where  they  were  originally  placed, 
the  greater  part  having  been  overturned  and  in 
some  instances  broken  during  the  decline  of  the 
empire  and  the  successive  plunderings  of  the 
city  by  barbarian  hordes.  Sixtus  V.  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  reelecting  or  restoring  these 
ancient  monuments  of  art,  and  in  1586  the 


obelisk  of  the  Vatican  was  placed  on  Ha  pres- 
ent pedestal  by  the  architect  Domenico  Fou-  . 
tana,  whose  plan  had  been  selected  out  of  503 
offered  to  the  pope.  This  obelisk,  which,  ex- 
clusive of  its  base  and  the  ornaments  on  the  ' 
apex,  has  a  height  of  82  ft.  2  in.,  was  broughi 
from  Heliopolis  by  the  emperor  Caligula,  in  & 
ship  described  by  Pliny  as  the  largest  which 
haa  ever  navigated  the  sea.  The  same  pop*, 
with  the  assistance  of  Fontana,  subsequent/ 
erected  the  obelisks  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  the 
Lateran,  and  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  each  of 
which  was  found  lying  on  the  ground,  broic? 
into  several  pieces  and  encumbered  with  ret- 
bish.  That  of  the  Lateran,  the  largest  hot  | 
known,  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  to  Alexn- 
dria  by  Oonstantine  the  Great,  and  was  remoTtd 
to  Rome  by  his  son  Oonstantiua,  who  placed  i: 
on  the  spina  of  the  Circus  Maximua.  Rotwitl- 
standing  a  portion  of  the  lower  part  was  cut  of 
by  Fontana,  in  order  to  adapt  the  fragmestt, 
,it  measures  105  ft  7  in.  without  the  orna- 
ments and  pedestal,  and  is  estimated  to  weigi 
450  tons.  That  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  meas- 
uring 78  ft.,  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  ty 
Augustus  and  placed  in  the  Circus  Maxima. 
This  and  the  two  latter  are  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics, but  the  obelisk  of  S.  Maria  Maggiord 
the  smallest  of  the  three,  is  destitute  of  thee. 
The  other  obelisks  in  Rome  are :  that  of  th* 
Piazza  Navona,  51  ft.  in  height,  found  in  the 
circus  of  Romulus,  and  erected  by  Bernini  b 
its  present  position  in  1651,  during  the  pontit-  ; 
cate  of  Innocent  X. ;  that  of  8.  Maria  sop.i 
Minerva,  89  ft.,  erected  in  1667  by  Bernini  b 
the  pontificate  of  Alexander  YEL ;  that  of  tie 
Pantheon,  17  ft.,  erected  in  1711  by  Clenxst 
XI. ;  those  of  Monte  Cavallo,  45  ft.,  Trmita 
de'  Monti,  44  ft.,  and  Monte  Citorio,  71  ft  6  iL, 
erected  in  1786-92  under  the  pontificate  d 
Pius  VI. ;  and  that  of  Monte  Pincio,  SO  flL, 
erected  in  1822.  In  all  cases  the  dimensicfis 
of  these  are  given  without  the  bases  or  the 
tasteless  additions  in  the  shape  of  globes,  start, 
or  rays,  which  the  Romans  placed  on  the  apice* 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  origuullj 
intended  for  sun  dials.  Several  of  those  in 
modern  Rome  terminate  in  crosses.  Obelisb 
were  also  transported  to  Constantinople  before 
the  severance  of  the  empire,  and  others  are  to 
be  found  in  Velletri,  Benevento,  Florence,  Cs* 
tania,  and  Aries,  although  not  all  of  these  are 
of  Egyptian  origin.  That  in  the  last  named 
place,  which  was  discovered  in  1389  buried  in 
the  mud  of  the  Rhone,  and  erected  in  its  pres- 
ent position  in  1675?  is  nearly  64  ft.  in  height 
— The  obelisks  remaining  on  their  ancient  sites 
are  comparatively  few.  Among  the  most  fa- 
mous are  that  at  Heliopolis,  afready  mentioned, 
68  ft.  2  in.  in  height  above  the  base,  and  which 
formerly,  according  to  tradition,  had  a  com- 
panion one ;  a  very  fine  one  at  Luxor,  70  ft 
2  in.  in  height,  erected  by  Rhamses  XL ;  four  at 
Karnak,  the  two  largest,  of  which  one  is  fallen, 
measuring  92  ft.  in  height  by  8  at  the  base; 
and  the  two  at  Alexandria  known  as  Oeona- 
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tra's  needles.    A  companion  obeKsk  to  the  one 
in  Luxor  was  in  1888  transported  to  Paris,  and 
in  1836  erected  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
where  it  now  stands.    Under  the  influence  of 
the  moist  climate  of  Paris  the  granite  has  so 
rapidly  disintegrated  that  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  take  plaster  impressions  of  its  hiero- 
glyphics in  order  that  they  might  not  be  entirely 
lost.    Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  who  witnessed 
the  removal  of  this  shaft  from  its  original  posi- 
tion, discovered  that  it  had  been  cracked  pre- 
vious to  its  erection  and  secured  by  two  wooden 
dovetailed  cramps.    The  Cleopatra's  needles, 
which  are  about  70  ft.  in  height  with  a  diame- 
ter at  the  base  of  7  ft.  7  in.,  stood  originally  at 
Heliopolis,  and  were  brought  to  Alexandria  by 
one  of  the  Caesars. — One  of  them,  which  has 
been  thrown  down  and  lies  close  to  its  pedestal, 
was  presented  by  Mehemet  AH  to  the  British 
government,  who  at  one  time  determined  to 
transport  it  to  England.    Bat  from  its  muti- 
lated condition  and  the  obliteration  of  many 
of  the  hieroglyphics,  its  value  has  become  so 
greatly  reduced,  that  it  has  been  considered 
unworthy  the  expense  of  removal.    The  so 
called  obelisk  brought  from  Phil©  to  England 
by  Mr.  Bankes  measures  22  ft.  1  in.,  and  is  the 
largest  Egyptian  monument  of  the  kind  in 
Great  Britain.    Properly  speaking,  however, 
it  is  not  an  obelisk,  but  a  stela.    The  British 
museum  has  2  small  ones  brought  by  the  French 
from  Cairo. — Monuments  of  the  obelisk  form, 
not  in  all  cases  monolithic,  have  not  been  un- 
common in  modern  times,  that  erected  on  Bun- 
ker hill  being  a  well  known  example.    Mono- 
lithic monuments  nearly  resembling  Egyptian 
obelisks  have  been  recently  excavated  among 
the  Assyrian  ruins  of  Nimroud.    The  British 
museum  contains  an  interesting  specimen,  6  ft. 
6  in.  high,  2  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  1  ft. 
6  in.  at  the  top,  which,  instead  of  terminating 
in  a  pyramid,  diminishes  by  8  steps,  the  sum- 
mit presenting  a  perfectly  flat  surface.    It  is 
profusely  adorned  with  bass-reliefs  and  inscrip- 
tions, but  is  far  inferior  in  design  and  execution 
to  the  Egyptian  monoliths.    The  obelisk  in 
Aium,  Abyssinia,  the  survivor  of  55  monu- 
ments of  this  kind  once  standing  there,  termi- 
nates in  a  rounded  patera,  and  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  of  a  date  later  by  many  centuries 
than  the  most  recent  Egyptian  obelisks. 

OBERFLAOHT,  a  village  of  Wurtemberg,  in 
the  district  of  Tuttlingen,  noted  for  sepulchral 
remains  discovered  there  in  1855,  and  supposed 
to  date  from  the  Oarlovingian  period.  The 
relics  of  many  of  the  graves,  upward  of  60  of 
vmch  have  been  opened,  are  preserved  in  the 
mnseum  of  the  Nuremberg  archaeological  society. 
With  the  skeletons  were  found  swords,  lances, 
arrows,  and  well  preserved  bows  of  yew,  6  to  7 
feetlong.  Among  other  relics  were  forms  of 
▼ooden  feet  supposed  to  represent  the  mytho- 
lo^{death-shoes  (Todtensehuhe). 
,  ^BERLIN",  a  village  of  Lorain  co.,  Ohio,  on 
we  Cleveland  and  Toledo  railroad,  84  m.  8.  W. 
from  Cleveland;  pop.  in  1860,  2,182,  exclusive 


of  students.  It  is  noted  principally  as  the  seat 
of  Oberlin  college,  founded  in  1884  and  named 
after  J.  F.  Oberlin.  Its  discipline  combines 
manual  labor  with  study,  and  by  its  rules  males 
and  females  are  admitted  without  regard  to 
color.  The  institution  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Evangelical  Congregationalisms,  comprises 
several  distinct  departments,  occupies  7  com- 
modious buildings,  and  has  900  students.  The 
village  contains  a  large  Congregational  church, 
capable  of  holding  8,000  persons,  and  an  Epis- 
copal church. 

OBERLIN,  Jean  Feedebic,  a  French  philan- 
thropist, born  in  Strasbourg,  Aug.  81,  1740, 
died  in  Waldbach,  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche, 
June  1,  1826.  From  a  child  he  was  remarkable 
for  benevolence  and  courage.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Strasbourg,  and  ordained, 
but  did  not  immediately  take  a  pastoral  charge, 
remaining  7  years  as  a  tutor  in  a  physician's 
family.  In  1767  he  succeeded  Stouber  as  pas- 
tor of  the  villages  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche, 
Alsace.  This  district,  lying  in  the  Vosges 
mountains,  contained  about  9,000  acres  of 
sterile,  rocky  soil,  with  no  roads  except  difficult 
mule  paths.  The  people  were  very  poor,  igno- 
rant, and  indolent ;  they  had  few  agricultural 
implements  and  little  knowledge  of  agriculture : 
their  language  was  a  barbarous  patois,  and 
very  few  of  them  could  read  even  imperfectly. 
Oberlin  spent  60  years  among  them,  laboring 
for  their  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  improve- 
ment. By  his  example  and  influence,  good 
roads,  bridges,  and  comfortable  dwellings  were 
erected ;  admirable  schools  were  established, 
in  which  all  the  children  and  many  of  the 
adults  were  taught ;  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture were  so  greatly  improved,  that  this  barren 
and  desolate  region  became  like  a  garden,  pro- 
ducing considerable  quantities  of  vegetables  for 
exportation,  notwithstanding  its  dense  popula- 
tion ;  the  French  language  came  to  be  spoken 
in  as  much  purity  as  in  the  large  cities  of 
France ;  churches  were  erected ;  and  in  mo- 
rality and  religion  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  became 
a  model  for  the  rest  of  France.  The  infant 
school,  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  asylum  for 
homeless  and  helpless  children,  were  all  meas- 
ures originating  with  Oberlin;  and  though 
about  the  same  time  similar  institutions  were 
devised  in  other  countries,  there  is  abundant 

Eroof  that  his  organizations  were  not  borrowed 
*om  those  of  others.  The  training  of  female 
teachers  for  their  work  was  also  first  attempted 
by  him  in  his  school  of  conductresses.  (See 
"Memoirs  of  John  Frederic  Oberlin,"  by  H. 
Ware,  jr.,  Boston,  1845.)— Jerbmib  JacoTubs, 
elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Stras- 
bourg, Aug.  7,  1785,  died  there,  Oct.  10,  1806. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  university  of  that 
city,  and  officiated  for  many  years  as  professor 
in  various  branches  of  study,  particularly  of 
logic  and  metaphysics.  He  published  several 
works  relating  to  Roman  archaeology  and  to 
the  provincial  dialects  of  Lorraine,  and  various 
other  writings. 
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OBI,  Ora,  or  Ob,  a  river  of  Siberia,  formed, 
at  about  lat.  51°  40'  K,  long.  85°  20'  E.,  by  the 
junction  of  the  Katunga  and  Biya,  which  rise 
in  the  Altai  mountains.  It  pursues  a  very  cir- 
cuitous but  generally  K  W.  course  to  lat.  60° 
40',  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Irtish  from  the 
S.,  whence  the  united  stream  runs  nearly  N.  to 
Obdorsk,  lat.  66°  40',  where  it  separates  and 
flows  E.  into  the  gulf  of  Obi  by  8  mouths  after 
a  course  of  about  2,000  m.  Beside  the  Irtish, 
which  after  receiving  the  Tobol  is  larger  than 
the  river  into  which  it  flows,  the  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Obi  are  the  Tom,  Tchulim, 
and  Vak.  Fish  are  abundant  in  all  these  rivers. 
The  gulf  of  Obi  is  an  inlet  from  the  sea  of  Kara, 
which  lies  between  Nova  Zembla  and  the  main- 
land. It  is  of  irregular  form,  extending  between 
lat  64°  30'  and  72°  K  and  long.  68°  and  77°  E. 

OBI,  an  African  word  signifying  a  species  of 
sorcery  or  witchcraft  common  among  the  fe- 
tich-worshipping negro  nations.  In  Africa  the 
practice  bears  different  names  in  different  lan- 
guages. In  the  British  West  Indies,  where  it 
formerly  existed  among  the  slaves  to  an  extent 
that  called  for  legislative  interference,  the  name 
obi  was  universally  used.  The  practisers  of 
the  art,  who  were  always  native  Africans,  were 
called  obi  men  or  obi  women,  and  were  held 
in  great  dread  by  the  negroes,  who  consulted 
them  as  oracles,  and  applied  to  them  for  the 
cure  of  disorders,  to  obtain  revenge  for  injuries, 
and  to  discover  and  punish  thieves  and  other 
offenders.  Their  mode  of  operation  was  to 
prepare  a  magical  fetich,  which,  being  set  up 
near  the  dwelling  of  the  person  to  be  bewitched, 
was  supposed  to  produce  the  most  direful  ef- 
fects upon  his  health  and  welfare.  The  law  of 
Jamaica,  enacted  in  1760,  which  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties  the  practice  of  obi,  enu- 
merates among  the  materials  used  for  fetiches 
or  spells,  blood,  feathers,  parrots1  beaks,  dogs' 
teeth,  alligators'  teeth,  broken  bottles,  grave 
dirt,  rum,  and  egg  shells.  Balls  of  earth  or 
clay  mixed  with  hair,  rags,  or  feathers,  and 
bound  with  twine,  or  in  some  cases  blended 
with  the  upper  section  of  the  skulls  of  cats,  or 
stuck  round  with  cats'  teeth  and  claws,  or  with 
human  or  dogs'  teeth,  and  with  glass  beads, 
were  also  used.  The  negroes  who  became 
aware  that  "  obi  was  set  for  them"  generally 
soon  fell  ill  from  terror,  and  almost  invariably 
died  of  a  species  of  decline.  It  is  probable,  also, 
that  poison  was  occasionally  used  to  heighten 
the  effects  of  the  supposed  enchantment.  In 
1760  the  influence  of  the  obi  men  produced  a 
formidable  insurrection  among  the  slaves  in 
Jamaica,  and  several  of  these  sorcerers  were 
hanged  by  the  authorities. 

OBION,  a  K  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bordering 
on  Ky.,  separated  from  Mo.  by  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  intersected  in  the  S.  E.  by  the  Obion 
river;  area,  about  700  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 
7,638,  of  whom  1,057  were  slaves.  Its  surface 
is  low  toward  the  Mississippi,  and  elevated  and 
undulating  in  the  E.,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  445,420  bushels  of 


Indian  corn,  9,418  of  oats,  139,305  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco, and  64,879  of  butter.  There  were  10 
Sist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  and  6  churches.  Th* 
obile  and  Ohio  railroad  intersects  the  coulXj. 

Capital,  Troy.  

OBJECTIVE  and  SUBJECTIVE,  inmodai 
philosophical  language,  terms  applied  rcepea- 
ively  to  things  in  the  mind  and  to  things  re- 
side of  the  mind,  to  the  internal  and  to  the  ex- 
ternal element,  in  every  act  of  thought.  Tk 
subject  is  id  in  quo  ;  the  object,  id  circa  $W, 
ana  all  knowledge  is  but  a  relation  betwea 
the  subject  in  which  it  adheres,  and  the  cbj-as 
about  which  it  is  conversant.  The  subjectht 
exists  merely  in  the  thought  of  the  individial. 
in  the  Ego ;  the  objective  exists  in  nature,  k 
the  Non-Ego.  To  analyze  the  contents  of  car 
thoughts,  and  distinguish  what  elements  ire 
contributed  by  the  knowing  subject  and  vta 
by  the  object  known,  is  one  of  the  prmeji 
problems  of  philosophy.  The  distinction  seg- 
gests  the  inquiry,  which  has  been  raised  a 
every  age  of  speculation,  whether  the  objess 
of  thought  really  exist  at  all  apart  from  6t 
mind,  or,  if  they  do,  whether  they  are  truly 
and  adequately  represented  by  the  ideas  whki 
we  have  of  them.  Protagoras  taught  that  wt 
know  nothing  of  external  things  in  themsefrei 
but  judge  them  only  by  their  relation  to  c& 
by  the  measure  of  our  own  faculties.  Gorpas 
maintained  that  truth  is  inaccessible  to  the  Io- 
nian mind,  that  there  is  a  fatal  chasm  betires 
thought  and  objective  reality.  JEn&j&azz 
and  the  new  academy  anticipated  Hume  b 
making  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  merdj 
a  law  of  our  own  intelligence,  and  denying  i 
existence  in  the  nature  of  things.  Caraetds 
argued  against  the  stoics  that  we  have  no  meats 
of  discovering  whether  our  faculties  are  trvh- 
ful  or  false,  adequate  or  inadequate,  or  whether 
any  thing  in  nature  corresponds  to  our  kk*. 
The  distinction  between  the  subjective  and  ob- 
jective, thus  familiar  to  Greek  thought,  w* 
not,  however,  expressed  by  the  correspoodior 
terms  vnoKciptvov  and  ajrurci/xciw,  the  former  a 
which  meant  substance  and  also  the  subject  of 
a  proposition.  The  Latins  translated  them  *^- 
jectum  and  objectum^  which  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophers opposed  to  each  other,  but  by  gimg 
them  significations  nearly  the  reverse  of  those 
which  they  bear  now.  They  understood  bj  the 
subject  the  unknown  basis  of  phenomenal  or 
manifested  existence,  the  substance  underlying 
the  phenomena  of  objects.  Subjective  is  tins 
used  by  Occam  to  denote  that  which  exists  in- 
dependently of  mind ;  objective,  that  which  the 
mind  feigns.  The  same  meaning  is  preserved 
by  Berkeley,  who  opposes  the  real  or  subjective 
to  the  phenomenal  or  objective  nature  of  things. 
This  explains  the  realitas  objectha  of  Descartes, 
which  meant  only  existence  in  idea,  or,  in 
modern  phraseology,  subjective  existence.  Ob- 
jective existence  was  expressed  by  formal  or 
actual  reality.  Thus,  according  to  Descartes, 
the  sun  exists  objectively  in  our  thought  of 
it,  formally  in  the  heavens.    But  the  term  sub- 
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ject,  in  the  sense  of  substance,  was  equally 
applicable  to  the  internal  and  the  external 
worlds ;  it  could  designate  the  unknown  basis, 
the  essential  principle,  of  mental  as  well  as 
material  phenomena.    Kant  transferred  it  from 
outward  nature,  and  appropriated  it  exclusively 
to  the  mind,  and  the  result  was  an  inversion 
of  the  meanings  of  objective  and  subjective. 
The  distinction  underlies  the  whole  critical  or 
transcendental  philosophy,  the  different  schools 
of  which  rest  upon  changes  played  upon  this 
relation.    According  to  Kant,  the  pure  reason 
can  affirm  only  the  subjective  existence  of  what- 
soever objects  of  thought ;  time,  space,  cause, 
the  soul,  matter,  and  God  appear  only  as  sim- 
ple forms  of  thought,  without  outward  reality. 
The  practical  reason,  however,  dogmatically 
and  unscientifically  affirms  that  they  also  exist 
objectively.     The  system  of  Fichte  recognizes 
only  a  single  and  absolute  principle,  the  Ego, 
which  is  at  once  subject  and  object,  its  own 
observer  and  its  own  spectacle,  whioh  in  de- 
veloping itself  creates  the  universe,  nature,  and 
man.    It  resembles  the  pure  Kantian  system, 
without  the  contradictions  of  the  practical  rea- 
son.   While  tlie  idealism  of  Fichte  thus  de- 
rived the  objeot  from  the  subject,  Schelling 
developed  a  system  of  transcendental  identity, 
rising  above  both  die  terms  to  a  superior  prin- 
ciple in  which  they  are  united  and  blended. 
All  opposition  between  them  disappears;  na- 
ture and  the  soul  proceed  alike  from  the  abso- 
lute being,  in  whom  their  identity  is  manifested, 
and  who  in  developing  himself  becomes  the 
universe,  nature,  and  man.    The  scheme  is  pan- 
theistic ;  the  human  faculty  of  intuition  com- 
prehends the  absolute  by  becoming  absolute, 
and  all  thought  is  objective.    The  subjective 
idealism  of  Fichte  and  the  objective  idealism 
of  Schelling  save  place  to  the  absolute  idealism 
of  Hegel,  which  recognizes  only  the  logical 
processes  of  universal  reason,  ana  affirms  being 
and  thought  to  be  identical. — The  terms  have 
been  transferred  from  philosophy  to  literature 
and  art,  where  they  characterize  respectively 
real  and  ideal  qualities  and  tendencies. 
OBOE.    See  Hautboy. 
OBOLUS,  a  small  Greek  coin,  J  of  a  drachma, 
equal  in  value  to  about  2.6  cents.    In  the  best 
times  of  Athens  it  was  made  of  silver  only,  but 
later  of  bronze.    It  was  the  price  of  the  pas- 
Mge  over  the  river  Styx,  ana  the  Greeks  put 
to  obolus  into  the  mouth  of  the  dead,  for 
Charon,  the  ferryman. 

0BRENOVTT0H,  a  Servian  family,  three 
members  of  which,  Milosh  (born  about  1780, 
Jed  Sept.  26, 1860)  and  his  two  sons,  Milan 
(born  Oct.  12, 1819,  died  July  7, 1889)  and  Mi- 
coin.  (born  Sept  4,  1825),  have  held  the 
princely  dignity  in  their  native  country  during 
the  last  50  years.  Milosh  was  the  son  of  Tesho, 
a  poor  laborer  of  the  village  of  Dobrinye^and  to- 
gether with  his  two  brothers,  Ivan  and  Yefrem, 
Was  f°r  some  years  engaged  in  grazing,  and  sub- 
sequently entered  the  service  of  his  uncle,  Mi- 
^Obrenovitch.    The  latter  having  joined  the 


popular  rising  against  the  Janizaries  early  in 
the  19th  century,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  dig- 
nity of  vayvode  or  commander,  Milosh  ex- 
changed his  farming  implements  for  the  sword, 
fought  bravely  in  various  engagements,  and 
earned  not  only  great  renown  among  his  war- 
like countrymen,  but  for  some  time  also  the 
favor  of  the  chief  revolutionary  leader,  Ozerny 
or  Kara  George.  During  the  war,  Milosh  mar- 
ried Lyubitza,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  four  children,  two  of  them  daughters.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  war  against  Tur- 
key in  1809,  Milosh  again  served  with  dis- 
tinction; and  when  in  1810  his  uncle,  who 
was  sent  on  a- mission  to  the  Russian  camp, 
failed  to  return,  he  succeeded  himt  under  the 
adopted  name  of  Obrenovitch,  in  military  com- 
mand as  well  as  in  the  possession  of  his  estate. 
The  disastrous  period  which  followed  the  peace 
of  Bucharest  (1812),  concluded  between  the 
czar  and  the  sultan,  offered  Milosh  still  greater 
opportunities  for  displaying  his  patriotism  and 
courage,  one  of  his  most  renowned  feats  being 
the  defense,  for  17  days,  of  the  village  of  Ra- 
vani  in  1813 ;  and  when  even  Ozerny  George 
despaired  of  success  and  fled  from  the  country, 
he  alone  persisted,  ob&ined  favorable  terms 
from  the  Turks,  and  was  by  them  appointed  as 
hnez  with  the  mission  of  pacifyingthe  country, 
which  he  accomplished  (1814).  The  Moslems, 
however,  soon  committed  new  acts  of  violence ; 
and  on  Palm  Sunday,  1815,  Milosh  again  gave 
the  signal  for  insurrection.  Though  meeting 
with  some  defeats  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
struggle,  he  soon  after  became  victorious,  and  in 
1816  conquered  a  favorable  peace,  which  guar- 
anteed national  autonomy  to  the  larger  part 
of  the  Servian  territory,  but  left  the  Turks  in 
possession  of  Belgrade  and  other  towns.    The 

Easha  of  Belgrade  attempted  in  vain  to  remove 
im  by  treacherous  means ;  and  in  Nov.  1817, 
he  was  solemnly  elected  hospodar  of  Servia 
by  an  assembly  of  bishops  and  chiefs.  Four 
months  earlier  Ozerny  George,  who  had  secret- 
ly reentered  the  country  which  he  had  deliver- 
ed, was  treacherously  sacrificed  to  the  bloody 
vengeance  of  the  Turks.  Various  conspiracies 
against  Milosh,  in  1820,  1824,  and  1825,  were 
suppressed  with  energy  and  cruelty,  and  he 
was  not  only  acknowledged  as  hospodar  by  the 
national  assembly  (shuptchina)  of  Kraguyevatz 
in  1827,  but  after  the  new  Russian  war  against 
Turkey  and  the  peace  of  Adrianople  (1829) 
was  also  confirmed  by  the  Porte  as  hereditary 
prince  of  Servia,  the  limits  of  which  were  en- 
larged and  finally  fixed  by  a  hatti-*7terif  in 
1834.  The  influence  of  Russia,  which  also  held 
the  chief  control  of  the  Danubian  principalities, 
was  now  predominant  in  Servia,  and  Milosh 
tried  in  vain  to  emancipate  himself  from  it  by 
an  abortive  attempt  in  1885  to  introduce  a 
liberal  charter.  The  influence  of  the  English 
envoy,  Ool.  Hodges,  was  overbalanced  by  that 
of  the  Russian,  Vashtchenko,  who  succeeded 
in  limiting  and  crippling  the  power  of  the  prince 
by  the  establishment  of  a  senate  with  exten- 
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8176  privileges.  Yefrem,  who  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  senate,  was  gained  over  by  the 
enemies  of  his  brother,  who  at  the  beginning 
of  1839  was  almost  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  commander  of  the  militia,  Vutchitch.  His 
other  brother,  Ivan,  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  deliver  him  through  the  guards,  and 
only  hastened  his  downfall.  Milosh  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  in  favor  of  his  son  Milan,  and 
left  the  country  about  the  middle  of  June. 
Milan,  however,  survived  his  accession  only  a 
few  weeks,  and  his  younger  brother  Michael, 
who  had  accompanied  his  father  into  exile,  was 
proclaimed  his  successor.  Milosh,  who  had 
already  protested  against  all  that  had  happened, 
hesitated  to  allow  his  son  to  obey  the  call,  but 
finally  yielded,  and  remained  in  exile,  living 
chiefly  on  his  estates  in  "Wallachia  or  in  Vienna, 
where  in  1845  he  was  saved  from  blindness 
through  an  operation  for  cataract.  Michael, 
repairing  with  his  mother  to  Constantinople, 
was  favorably  received  by  the  Porte,  proclaimed 
an  amnesty,  and  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Belgrade,  March  15, 1840.  Here,  however,  he 
had  to  contend  with  numberless  difficulties, 
with  the  opposition  of  the  senate,  the  intrigues 
of  Russia,  of  the  widow  of  Czerny  George,  and 
of  her  son  Alexander,  the  enmity  of  Vutchitch 
and  Senator  Petronievitoh,  who  had  been  mem- 
bers of  a  regency  before  his  arrival,  and  finally 
with  violent  popular  commotions,  directed  at 
the  same  time  against  the  ex-regents,  the  Rus- 
sian and  Turkish  protectorate,  and  the  abuses 
of  the  government.  Unable  to  cope  with  his 
enemies,  Michael  in  vain  endeavored  to  terrify 
them  by  acts  of  cruel  severity,  and  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  a  new  insurrection  under  the  lead 
of  Vutchitch,  in  Sept.  1842.  The  house  of 
Obrenovitch  was  now  solemnly  deposed,  and 
Alexander  Earageorgevitch  proclaimed  prince 
of  Servia.  Michael,  who  had  fled  to  Semlin, 
now  joined  his  father  in  Vienna,  and,  after  some 
attempts  to  restore  the  power  of  his  house  by 
means  of  conspiracies  or  diplomatic  intrigues, 
travelled  extensively  through  Europe,  and  sub- 
sequently lived  with  his  father  in  Vienna  and 
Wallachia.  Warlike  preparations  for  an  inva- 
sion of  Servia,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian 
war  in  1858,  had  no  result ;  but  finally,  after 
long  years  of  exile,  the  two  princes  were  re- 
stored to  their  country  and  to  power  by  the 
revolution  of  Dec.  1858,  which  overthrew  the 
rule  of  Prince  Alexander,  sending  him  into  ex- 
ile, and  reinstated  Milosh  in  his  former  dignity. 
The  latter  having  been  proclaimed  prince  by 
the  skuptchina,  Deo.  23,  was  confirmed  by  the 
Porte,  Jan.  12  of  the  following  year,  and  to- 
gether with  his  son  reentered  Belgrade  in  tri- 
umph on  Feb.  6.  Having  met  with  some 
diplomatic  hostility  on  the  part  of  Austria,  Mil- 
osh during  the  ensuing  war  in  Italy  formed 
relations  with  the  more  revolutionary  elements 
of  Europe,  and  through  the  remainder  of  his 
reign  maintained  a  firm  attitude.  In  Sept. 
1859,  he  personally  opened  the  skuptchina, 
which  among  other  enactments  proclaimed  the 


right  of  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Obreno 
vitch  to  hereditary  succession  in  the  principal- 
ity. This  right  was  not  acknowledged  hy  the 
Porte,  but  Michael,  after  the  death  of  his  father 
(Sept  26,  I860),  found  no  difficulty  in  being 
personally  confirmed  as  his  successor. 

O'BRIEN,  William  Smith,  an  Irish  agitator, 
born  in  the  county  of  Clare,  Oct.  17, 1803.  He 
belongs  to  a  family  ranking  among  the  most 
ancient  in  Ireland,  and  deriving  its  descent 
from  Brian  Boroihme.  He  was  educated  at  Har- 
row and  Cambridge,  in  1827  entered  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Ennis,  county  Clare,  and  in 
1882  was  returned  for  county  Limerick,  a  con- 
stituency which  he  continued  to  represent  for 
many  years.  The  "  repeal"  movement  of  1842- 
'8  enlisted  his  sympathies,  and  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
passage  of  the  Irish  arms  act,  Aug.  1843.  The 
arrest  of  O'Connell  and  the  other  repeal  lead- 
ers in  the  succeeding  November,  on  charges 
of  conspiracy  and  unlawful  assembling,  led  to 
his  becoming  an  active  member  of  the  repeal 
association.  He  now  became  a  violent  debater 
on  questions  affecting  Ireland ;  and  in  Mar, 
1846,  for  refusing  to  serve  on  committees  of  the 
house,  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
sergeant-at-arms,  who  held  him  in  confine- 
ment for  several  days.  Upon  the  introduc- 
tion by  John  O'Connell  of  his  peace  resolu- 
tions into  the  repeal  association,  in  July,  1846, 
he  left  that  body,  with  the  "  Young  Ireland" 
or  physical  force  party.  He  nevertheless  ab- 
stained from  counselling  violent  action;  but 
the  French  revolution  of  1848  gave  an  ultra 
tone  to  his  views,  and  shortly  after  that  event 
he  made  a  violent  speech  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons threatening  to  establish  an  independent 
republic  in  Ireland.  In  April  he  accompanied 
a  deputation  sent  by  the  "  Irish  Confederation" 
to  Paris,  to  request  aid  on  behalf  of  the  "op- 
pressed nationality  of.  Ireland,"  and  received 
abundant  expressions  of  sympathy  from  Lamar- 
tine  and  his  coadjutors,  but  no  direct  offers  of 
assistance.  Returning  home  in  Kay,  he  aided 
in  organizing  a  national  convention  of  the 
Irish  people,  which  however  was  not  permitted 
to  assemble.  In  May  he  was  brought  to  tnal, 
together  with  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  on  a 
charge  of  sedition,  but  escaped  conviction.  Hi* 
intemperate  zeal  soon  hurried  him  into  more 
overt  acts  of  treason,  and  in  July,  1848,  he  at- 
tempted a  rising  among  the  peasantry  of  M* 
lingarry,  which  was  promptly  suppressed  oj 
the  police.  He  took  refuge  in  TiDperary,  ana 
on  Aug.  5  was  arrested  near  Thurles  and  con- 
veyed to  Dublin.  He- was  brought  to  trial  at 
Olonmel  in  October  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son, convicted,  and  sentenced  to  ^M^'i 
the  sentence  was  commuted  to  transportanon 
for  life.  In  July,  1849,  he  embarked  wjf 
Diemen's  Land,  where  he  remained  Mbi  W 
when  the  pardon  accorded  to  the  Irish  a*  tatora 
of  1848  enabled  him  to  return  home,  in  ww 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States. 
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OBSERVATORY,  a  place  appropriated  for 
making  observations  upon  any  great  class  of 
natural  phenomena.  Observatories  are  of  three 
kinds  :  magnetical,  for  observing  the  phenom- 
ena of  terrestrial  magnetism ;  meteorological, 
for  observing  the  phenomena  of  atmospheric 
changes ;  and  astronomical,  for  conducting  ob- 
servations of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  astronomical  observatory  are  to 
scrutinize  celestial  objects  and  phenomena 
which,  on  account  of  their  distance  or  minute- 
ness, are  invisible  or  imperfectly  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  to  afford  accurate  measurement 
of  angles  and  spaces  in  the  heavens.  For 
effective  work,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  fixed  support  for  the  instruments,  and 
exemption  from  tremors  and  atmospheric  dis- 
turbances. To  secure  the  first,  the  instru- 
ments are  to  be  firmly  planted  on  stone  piers, 
with  a  foundation  of  clay  or  rock  if  possi- 
ble, or  deeply  bedded  in  solid  ground,  and 
completely  isolated  from  all  other  bases  of 
support  and  from  the  building  which  covers 
them.  To  secure  the  second,  a  situation  is  to 
be  chosen  secluded  from  ways  of  travel  and 
business.  It  is  important  that  the  locality  be 
dry,  of  equable  temperature,  as  nearly  exempt 
as  possible  from  fogs,  clouds,  &c,  and  screened 
from  high  winds  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  a 
free  view  of  the  horizon.  The  instruments  on 
which  exact  astronomy  is  founded  are  the 
transit  and  its  clock  for  obtaining  and  keeping 
exact  time,  and  the  mural  circle  for  measuring 
the  meridian  distances  of  stars  from  the  zenith. 
There  are  also  several  other  principal  instru- 
ments, viz. :  the  equatorial,  which  admits  of  be- 
ing directed  to  any  part  of  the  heavens,  and  is 
adapted  to  some  of  tne  most  interesting  depart- 
ments of  modern  astronomy;  the  heliometer, 
for  taking  the  most  difficult  micrometrio  meas- 
urements ;  and  the  altitude  and  azimuth  circle, 
for  determining  these  elements  of  a  star's 
place.  Beside  these,  every  well  equipped  ob- 
servatory has  a  variety  of  lesser  instruments 
selected  according  to  the  special  work  to  be 
carried  on.  Barometers,  psychrometers,  ther- 
mometers, chronometers,  Ac.,  are  also  impor- 
tant accessories.  Of  the  more  ancient  instru- 
ments only  the  zenith  sector  and  the  mural 
quadrant  are  now  retained.  The  American 
method  of  recording  observations  by  means  of 
electro-magnetism  has  introduced  a  novel  and 
elegant  kind  of  apparatus  among  the  equip- 
ments of  the  observatory,  and  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  the  labors  of  the  prac- 
tical observer. — The  first  epoch  of  modernprac- 
tical  astronomy  begins  with  the  labors  of  Tjrcho 
Brahe  at  his  castle  of  Uraniburg  near  Copen- 
hagen (1576).  From  these  labors  Kepler  drew 
the  argument  of  his  demonstration  of  the  three 
great  laws  of  motion.  But  Uraniburg  has  dis- 
appeared; hardly  its  site  is  known.  Of  the 
great  astronomical  institutions  extant,  the  m- 
perial  observatory  of  Paris  is  the  oldest.  Built 
in  1667-71  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  de- 
signed by  Claude  Perrault,  the  famous  architect 


of  the  Louvre,  it  was  an  edifice  of  great  mag- 
nificence, but  unfortunately  ill  adapted  to  the 
purpose  tor  which  it  was  intended.  Dominique 
Cassini,  an  Italian,  who  had  been  invited  to 
Paris  to  adorn  the  court  of  the  "  grand  mon- 
arch," was  its  first  director.  Here  Picard,  whose 
accurate  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian 

S1669)  furnished  Newton  with  the  basis  of  his 
iemonstration  of  the  theory  of  universal  gravi- 
tation, labored  from  1678  till  his  death  in  1682, 
with  great  usefulness  to  practical  astronomy. 
This  institution,  in  recent  times,  attained  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  under  the  directorship  of 
Arago.  It  is  now  directed  by  Leverrier.  The 
royal  observatory  at  Greenwich  began  opera- 
tions in  1676,  with  Flamsteed  for  astronomer 
royal,  whose  observations  supplied  Newton 
with  the  means  of  developing  his  great  principle 
of  matter.  Professor  Any,  the  present  incum- 
bent, succeeded  to  the  directorship  in  1885.  The 
Tusculan  observatory  in  Copenhagen  was  built 
in  1704.  for  Boemer,  the  discoverer  of  the  velo- 
city of  light.  Peter  the  Great  caused  an  obser- 
vatory to  be  erected  in  1725  at  his  capital,  and 
the  French  astronomer  De  Lisle  was  invited  to  be 
its  director.  In  1880  the  emperor  Nicholas  de- 
clared that  "  the  honor  of  the  country  appeared 
to  him  to  demand  the  establishment,  near  the 
capital,  of  a  new  astronomical  observatory, 
conformable  to  the  actual  state  of  science,  and 
capable  of  contributing  to  its  ulterior  advance- 
ment." Accordingly  a  building  was  erected  in 
1889  at  Pulkowa,  a  small  town  10  m.  S.  W. 
from  St.  Petersburg,  on  a  scale  of  unprece- 
dented magnificence.  The  cost  for  erection 
and  equipment  was  about  $500,000,  and  $50,- 
000  are  annually  appropriated  from  the  im- 
perial treasury  for  its  maintenance.  It  is  the 
best  endowed  and  the  most  perfectly  organized 
of  all  European  observatories.  Attached  to  it 
are  a  very  fine  library  and  workshops  for  mak- 
ing requisite  repairs  and  alterations  in  the  in- 
struments. In  1844  there  were  no  fewer  than 
108  persons,  including  the  families  of  those 
employed,  residing  within  its  precincts.  M. 
Strove,  its  director,  has  given  a  complete 
description  of  this  establishment  in  a  magnifi- 
cent work  entitled  Description  de  VoUercatoire 
astronomique  central  de  Pulkowa  (2  vols,  fol., 
St.  Petersburg,  1845).  The  labors  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel  at  his  private  observatory  at 
Bath  and  afterward  at  Slough,  near  Windsor, 
constitute  an  era  alike  in  speculative  and  in 
practical  astronomy.  The  observatory  at  Dor- 
pat,  Russia  (about  1811),  was  the  scene  of 
the  elder  Struve's  researches  in  sidereal  astron- 
omy, which  have  rendered  his  name  illustrious, 
and  of  the  no  less  useful  labors  and  speculations 
of  Madler  in  the  same  department,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  directorship  on  Struve's  appoint- 
ment (1889)  to  the  new  establishment  at  Pul- 
kowa. The  observatory  of  Konigsberg  (1813), 
under  the  directing  genius  of  Bessel,  who  first 
dropped  the  plummet  into  the  regions  of  the 
fixed  stars  by  means  of  the  parallax  of  61 
Cygni,  became  second   to   none  during  the 
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present  century  for  its  contributions  toward 
the  improvement  of  every  branch  of  astronomy. 
The  observatory  of  Berlin  (about  1834)  is  im- 

S>rtant  on  account  of  the  labors  of  Enoke. 
ere  the  planet  Neptune  was  first  seen  by  Dr. 
Galle,  Sept.  28,  1846.  Of  the  British  public 
establishments  of  the  first  class,  there  are,  be- 
side that  at  Greenwich,  already  mentioned,  the 
Radoliffe  observatory  at  Oxford  (1774),  the 
Rev.  R.  Main  director  since  1859 ;  that  at  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope  (1821),  memorable  for  the 
successful  researches  of  Professor  Henderson, 
of  Edinburgh,  in  determining  the  parallax  of 
Alpha  Oentauri.  and  which  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Maclear  since  1833 ;  that  at 
Cambridge  (1824),  Professor  Ohallis  director 
since  1835 ;  and  the  royal  observatory  of  Edin- 
burgh (about  1825),  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth 
director  since  1844.  There  are  many  other 
European  observatories  justly  famous;  for  ex- 
ample :  at  Bonn,  the  scene  of  Argelander's  splen- 
did labors  and  triumphs;  at  Bremen,  where 
Dr.  Olbers  discovered  the  2d  asteroid,  Pallas, 
in  1802,  and  the  4th,  Vesta,  in  1807,  and  for 
15  years  directed  the  search  for  new  planets; 
at  Bilk,  under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  Luther ; 
at  Altona,  Athens,  Breslau,  Florence,  Gottin- 
gen,  Hamburg,  Leipsio,  Munich,  Ofen,  Rome, 
Santiago,  Seeburg  near  Gotha.  IJpsal,  Vienna, 
and  many  others.  The  English  have  also  ob- 
servatories at  Madras,  India,  and  at  Sydney  in 
New  South  Wales,  formerly  at  Paramatta.  An 
active  and  intelligent  interest  prevails  through- 
out the  British  empire  for  the  promotion  of 
practical  astronomy.  This  is,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, due  to  the  influence  of  the  royal  astro- 
nomical society^  an  oflkhoot  (1820)  of  the  royal 
society.  This  interest  is  shown  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  numerous  private  observatories 
which  have  enriched  science  with  many  bril- 
liant discoveries.  Thus,  Lord  Rosse  has  erect- 
ed at  Parsonstown,  oo.  of  Louth,  Ireland,  the 
most  stupendous  instrument  known,  of  incom- 
parable performance,  whose  disclosures  are  of 
the  profoundest  interest,  and  have  furnished 
new  arguments  in  the  nebular  controversy. 
Lassell,  with  his  beautiful  reflector  established 
at  Liverpool,  was  the  first  to  detect  a  satellite 
of  Neptune,  and  contests  with  the  Bonds  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  honor  of  the  discovery 
of  Hyperion,  the  7th  in  order  of  the  satellites 
of  Saturn.  At  the  private  observatory  of 
George  Bishop,  Esq.,  in  Regent's  park,  London 
(1836),  J.  R.  Hind,  Esq.,  has  labored  since  1844 
with  great  success.  To  these  may  be  added  Ad- 
miral Smyth's  observatory  at  Bedford,  now  dis- 
mantled ;  Sir  John  Herschel's  late  establishment 
at  Feldhuysen,  Gape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  those 
of  Messrs.  Carrington,  Dawes,  Cooper,  and  oth- 
ers.— According  to  John  Quincy  Adams,  there 
were  180  astronomical  observatories  in  Europe 
in  1825,  while  in  the  United  States  there  were 
none  prior  to  1830.  That  enlightened  states- 
man, in  his  first  presidential  message  (1825), 
strongly  urged  upon  congress  the  establishment 
of  a  national  observatory ;  but  the  project  met 


with  general  disfavor  and  ridicule.  The  fat 
telescope  used  in  this  country  for  astronoaial 
purposes  was  set  up  in  1830  at  Yale  oolkpi 
The  first  observatory  building  was  erected  ia 
1886  at  Williams  college,  Mass.,  bj  Profess 
Hopkins.  Two  years  later  the  Hudson  ofagf. 
vatory  was  organized  in  connection  with  lie 
Western  Reserve  college,  Ohio,  Prof  Looms 
director.  About  the  same  time  the  high  schc& 
observatory  at  Philadelphia  was  established, 
which  introduced  a  class  of  instruments  supe- 
rior to  any  before  employed.  In  the  bands  of 
Messrs.  Walker  and  Kendall,  says  Prof  Loonk 
in  his  "  Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy  in  d* 
United  States"  (New  York,  1851),  it  faecme 
celebrated  not  only  in  America,  but  also  ii 
Europe.  It  was  rebuilt  with  the  high  school 
in  1854.  The  West  Point  observatory,  rank 
the  care  of  Prof.  Bartlett,  and  the  national  ob- 
servatory at  Washington,  under  the  saperx- 
tendence  of  Lieut.  Maury,  soon  followed  i: 
Georgetown,  D.  O.,  an  observatory  was  erected 
in  1844,  and  about  the  same  time  that  at  Gt- 
cinnati  began  operations  with  instruments  of 
admirable  performance.  Here  Prof  Mhcht, 
to  whom  the  observatory  owed  its  eriskctt 
has  made  a  number  of  interesting  discoveries, 
and  has  performed  a  valuable  service  bj  the 
remeasurement  of  Struve's  double  stare  atfl 
of  the  equator.  The  corner  stone  of  the  tak- 
ing was  laid  in  1843  by  the  venerable  Jot 
Quincy  Adams.  The  observatory  at  Cambridge. 
established  a  year  or  two  later,  is  furatW 
with  one  of  the  best  eauatorials  in  the  wdi 
By  means  of  it  Messrs.  William  0.  and  Geors 
P.  Bond  have  added  to  the  treasures  of  aso- 
nomical  science  a  new  satellite  of  Saturn,  al- 
ready alluded  to ;  the  fact  of  the  semi-tau^t- 
rency  of  the  inmost  zone  of  the  ring  of  the 
same  planet;  the  conjecture,  established  by 
Prof.  Peirce's  demonstration,  of  the  fluidity  d 
the  ring ;  improved  accounts  of  the  nebcto; 
and  observations  of  new  planets,  and  of  the 
satellites  of  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptane. 
At  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  an  observatory  has  fees 
established  (1854)  on  a  very  liberal  wk, 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Chanel* 
Tappan  of  the  university  of  Michigan.  Dr.? 
BrOnnow  is  its  able  director.  The  most  reeect 
establishment  of  the  kind  is  the  Dudley  oktf- 
vatory  at  Albany,  Prof.  Mitchell  chief  director 
since  1869.  (See  Dudley,  Ohabiss  Epw 
In  addititon  to  the  foregoing,  celestial  tele- 
scopes have  been  set  up  at  Nantucket,  Ma*, 
where  Miss  Maria  Mitchell  has  won  aEoro- 
pean  fame ;  near  Darby,  a  few  miles  from  Foil*- 
delphia,  by  the  late  John  Jackson ;  at  Towloo- 
sa,  Ala. ;  at  Charleston,  S.  0.,  by  Prof  &* 
R.  Gibbes ;  at  New  York  city  by  Mr.  Bother- 
furd,  and  another  by  Mr.  Campbell;  at  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  by  Mr.  Van  Arsdale;  at  Philadelpha, 
by  the  Friends ;  at  Amherst  college;  at  Dart- 
mouth college,  due  chiefly  to  the  munificence  or 
George  0.  Shattuck,  Esq.,  of  Boston;  atHaiaU- 
ton  college;  and  at  the  Packer  institute  w 
young  ladies  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.— Apart  from «« 
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more  elevating  uses  of  the  astronomical  observa- 
tory in  widening  the  boundaries  of  knowledge 
and  in  offering  to  the  contemplation  of  mankind 
the  moat  exalting  views  of  nature,  there  are 
many  considerations  fitted  to  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  a  commercial  people.  1.  It  fur- 
nishes the  only  sure  means  of  determining  time 
with  precision,  and  of  accurately  correcting 
chronometers,  which  are  almost  exclusively 
relied  on  at  sea  for  ascertaining  the  longitude 
from  day  to  day.  2.  By  extending  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  are  the 
unchanging  beacons  of  the  mariner  on  every 
water,  it  directly  contributes  to  the  security  of 
commerce.  8.  Its  great  office  being  to  bring 
to  light  new  truths,  it  is  a  living  testimony 
against  the  contented  retailing  of  other  men's 
ideas,  and  thus  stimulates  the  spirit  of  inven- 
tion, discovery,  and  commercial  enterprise,  no 
less  than  of  educational  reform. 

OBSIDIAN,  lava  that  has  become  glassy  by- 
rapid  cooling.  It  is  usually  composed  of  feld- 
spar, or  that  mineral  and  augite,  but  some- 
times of  others  also.  Its  peculiar  characteris- 
tics are  its  glassy  lustre,  high  polish,  and  hard- 
ness sufficient  to  scratch  glass.  It  occurs  in 
immense  quantities  about  volcanoes,  active  or 
extinct,  and  was  known  to  the  ancients.  The 
Greeks  called  it  o^tavor  Xt&K,  as  is  supposed  by 
some  from  oifa* ,  in  allusion  to  its  transluoence. 
Pliny,  however,  derives  its  name  from  one 
Obsidius,  who  is  said  to  have  brought  it  from 
Ethiopia.  It  was  used  by  the  ancients  for 
mirrors,  and  for  various  ornamental  purposes. 
It  is  the  material  which  the  Mexicans  used 
under  the  name  of  itztli  for  their  knives,  ra- 
zors, and  serrated  weapons,  and  implements 
with  which  they  fashioned  the  alabaster  and 
other  stone  work  of  their  buildings.  The  point- 
ed fragments  were  made  into  arrows,  specimens 
of  which  as  well  as  of  their  knives  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  collection  of  the  New  York  lyceum 
of  natural  history,  and  in  that  of  Columbia 
college.  The  stone  has  been  used  for  ornamen- 
tal purposes,  particularly  as  mourning  jewelry, 
and  is  esteemed  chiefly  on  account  of  its  high 
polish;  but  by  reason  of  its  brittleness  it  re- 
quires to  be  worked  with  particular  care.  It 
is  made  into  ear  rings,  brooches,  knife  handles, 
snuff  boxes,  Ac.  The  iridescent  variety  is 
sometimes  cut  in  oabochon  and  set  in  rings. 
This  commands  a  high  price ;  its  color  is  a  pe- 
culiar greenish  yellow.  The  colors  of  obsidian 
are  numerous;  but  each  piece  commonly  has 
but  one  shade. 

OBSTETRICS  (Lat  obttetrix,  a  midwife),  the 
art  and  science  of  midwifery,  or,  as  Velpeau 
defines  the  word,  the  aggregate  of  knowledge 
relative  to  the  reproduction  of  the  human  spe- 
cies. It  includes  the  anatomy,  physiology,  pa- 
thology, and  therapeutics  peculiar  to  women, 
together  with  the  science  of  reproduction,  its 
phenomena,  and  its  consequences,  parturition, 
and  puerperal  and  infantile  diseases.  Its  object 
is  necessarily  complex,  for  it  appertains  to  two 
beings  at  the  same  time.    It  consequently  has 


a  double  mission :  1,  to  render  possible,  easy, 
and  regular,  exempt  from  all  abnormal  suffer- 
ing ana  all  danger,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
numerous  functions  which  affect  directly  or  in- 
directly generation  from  birth  to  the  age  when 
the  procreative  faculty  becomes  natural  to  the 
human  female ;  2,  to  direct  and  defend  from  all 
harm  the  delicate  and  precarious  health  of  the 
infant  during  its  early  period  of  existence,  and 
particularly  during  lactation.  Thus  far  it  apper- 
tains to  medicine.  But  the  operative  duties  of 
obstetrics  are  of  a  surgical  character.  Labor 
is  a  natural  function,  and  happily  the  interven- 
tion of  art  is  rarely  demanded,  so  that  no  great 
amount  of  knowledge  is  necessary  to  assist  as 
an  intelligent  spectator  a  spontaneous  and  hap- 
py parturition.  But  to  foresee,  prevent,  or  re- 
move all  possible  dangers,  to  overcome  serious 
obstacles  when  they  exist,  to  resolve  the  many 
difficult  and  trying  questions  that  may  arise, 
demand  not  less  acquirement  or  less  judgment 
than  the  other  departments  of  medicine.  The 
important  part  which  woman  takes  in  genera- 
tion consists  in  successive  acts  which  are  accom- 
plished in  her.  One  of  the  germs  or  ova,  en- 
closed in  the  appropriate  organ,  the  ovary, 
undergoes,  after  sexual  intercourse,  a  modifi- 
cation by  which  it  receives  the  power  to  grow 
and  develop  itself.  This  modification  consti- 
tutes fecundation.  The  ovum  is  soon  after 
transported  to  a  hollow  organ,  the  uterus. 
This  organ,  undergoing  remarkable  changes, 
retains  the  fecundated  product  and  furnishes 
it  the  indispensable  materials  tor  its  nourish- 
ment and  growth.  This  product  itself  gradu- 
ally becomes  a  being  like  that  from  which  it 
emanates,  that  is  to  say,  first  an  embryo,  and 
next  a  ftatus,  when  it  acquires  all  the  neces- 
sary powers  for  exterior  life.  This  succession 
of  the  various  phenomena  constitutes  gestation 
or  pregnancy.  When  these  powers  are  ac- 
quired, the  new  being  is  expelled  by  a  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  same  organ  which  has 
contained,  protected,  and  nourished  it;  and 
during  this  expulsion,  known  by  the  name  of 
labor  or  parturition,  in  order  to  come  to  the 
light,  it  is  obliged  to  traverse  a  complex  and 
resisting  cavity,  the  pelvis,  which  is  not  accom- 
plished without  pain.  But  still  another  tie 
attaches  the  new  being  to  the  maternal  organi- 
zation, even  after  its  birth,  for  it  still  requires 
for  some  time  the  aid  of  the  breasts,  organs  de- 
signed only  for  this  function,  which  furnish  the 
necessary  elements  for  its  nutrition.  This  last 
act  is  lactation.  The  development  of  these 
phenomena  is  preceded  and  prepared  for  by 
particular  modifications  which  the  ovarian  ves- 
icles undergo.  A  bloody  periodical  discharge, 
called  menstruation,  of  which  the  uterus  is  the 
source,  ordinarily  coincides  with  this  modifica- 
tion of  the  ovarian  vesicles. — This  brief  exposii 
tion  of  the  principal  and  successive  phenomena 
of  generation  in  woman,  proves  that  obstetrics 
includes:  1,  anatomy,  the  organs  which  concur 
to  the  execution  of  the  acts  above  described; 
2,  the  physiological  phenomena,  the  mode  in 
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which  these  acts  are  performed;  and  8,  the 
pathology  of  these  organs.  As  regards  the 
anatomy,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  say,  that  the 
female  organs  subservient  to  generation  are 
the  ovaries,  the  principal  function  of  which  is 
the  secretion  of  the  ovale  or  female  germ ;  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  designed  to  receive  the  ovule 
and  conduct  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus ; 
the  uterus  or  womb,  a  kind  of  receptacle,  whose 
office  it  is  to  contain  the  fecundated  germ  dur- 
ing its  period  of  development,  and  to  expel  it 
immediately  afterward ;  and  finally  the  vagina, 
a  membranous  canal  extending  from  the  neck 
of  the  uterus  to  the  external  organs.  Most  of 
these  organs  are  situated  within  a  large  cavity, 
the  walls  of  which  are  composed  of  bones  and 
soft  parts;  this  is  termed  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis.  The  functions  of  these  organs  are  men- 
struation, conception,  gestation  or  pregnancy, 
and  labor  or  parturition.  These  functions  are 
limited  to  certain  periods  of  life,  «.  «.,  from 
about  the  15th  to  the  45th  or  48th  year.  Some 
few  girls,  however,  menstruate  as  early  as  the 
11th,  and  some  women  as  late  as  the  54th  year. 
The  generative  faculty  in  women  coincides 
with  die  function  of  menstruation.  The  earliest 
age  at  whioh  pregnancy  is  positively  known  to 
have  occurred  is  11  years.  The  latest  period 
at  which  parturition  at  the  fall  term  of  gesta- 
tion is  satisfactorily  known  to  have  taken  place 
is  probably  54  years.  The  most  prolific  periocL 
according  to  Dr.  Bland,  is  between  the  ages  of 
26  and  80  years.  The  signs  of  pregnancy  may 
be  divided  into  two  olasses :  1,  those  whioh  re- 
sult from  the  derangement  of  some  functions, 
as  suppression  of  the  menses,  nausea  and  vom- 
iting, mammary  pains,  vitiated  tastes,  Ac. ;  2, 
those  which  are  to  be  detected  only  by  a  physi- 
cal examination,  as  the  ohange  of  color  around 
the  nipple,  called  the  areola,  the  enlargement  of 
the  abdomen,  the  movements  of  the  foetus,  the 
position  of  the  uterus  in  the  abdomen,  ballotte- 
mmt  or  repercussion,  and  the  signs  derived 
from  auscultation,  and  those  ascertained  by 
touch,  of  the  change  in  form,  density,  and  po- 
sition of  the  neck  of  the  womb.  There  are 
some  diseases  which  may  give  rise  to  an  unjust 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  pregnancy,  partic- 
ularly those  that  produce  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen.  The  chief  of  these  are  spurious 
pregnancy,  a  very  curious  and  not  very  infre- 
quent phenomenon,  ovarian  dropsy  and  drop- 
sy of  the  abdomen,  fibrous  tumors  and  large 
polypi  of  the  uterus,  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
kidney,  spleen,  <fcc.,  and  distention  of  the  cavi- 
ty of  the  uterus  with  blood,  water,  or  air. — It 
is  usually  admitted  that  the  ordinary  duration 
of  pregnancy  is  10  lunar  months,  or  about  9 
calendar  months,  or  from  274  to  280  days.  It 
has  however  long  been  a  disputed  point  whether 
gestation  may  not  be  protracted  beyond  this 
point.  The  weight  of  authority  is  now  in  favor 
of  the  opinion  that  it  may  in  some  instances 
be  prolonged  to  the  800th  and  even  the  806th 
day.  The  abrupt  termination  of  pregnancy  by 
the  premature  expulsion  of  the  product  of  con- 


ception is  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  number 
of  mothers  who  pass  through  the  child-bearing 
epoch  of  life  without  aborting  onoe  or  oftener 
being  small.    The  expulsion  of  the  ovum  mar 
take  place  at  any  period  of  gestation.     Wha 
it  occurs  during  the  first  16  weeks,  it  is  termed 
an  abortion;  when  between  the  end  of  this 
period  and  the  28th  week,  a  miscarriage;  a&£ 
when  after  the  latter  period,  but  before  the 
completion  of  the  full  term,  a  premature  labor. 
It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  law,  that  when 
the  foetus  is  expelled  before  the  28th  week  ef 
pregnancy,  it  either  dies  immediately  or  seen 
after  birth.    The  causes  of  abortion,  miscar- 
riage, and  premature  labor  are  very  numerous. 
but  they  may  be  classified  under  5  heads,  Tin: 
1,  the  accidental ;  2,  some  deranged  state  ef 
the  mother's  health ;  8,  some  disease  of  tht 
uterus  or  its  appendages;  4,  some  disease  of 
the  embryo  or  foetus  or  its  membranes;  £, 
when  induced  for  criminal  purposes,  or  as  a 
necessary  therapeutic  measure  to  preserve  tk 
life  of  the  mother.    The  danger  to  the  life  ef 
the  mother  depends  somewhat  upon  the  period 
when  the  abortion  or  miscarriage  occurs,   k 
the  1st  or  2d  month,  the  ovum  with  its  ap- 
pendages generally  escapes  without  producx; 
any  noticeable  illness.     In  the  8d  and  4t£ 
months  there  is  often  considerable  danger  free 
hemorrhage.    The  danger  then  becomes  ks- 
ened  after  the  5th  month.    The  cause  of  the 
abortion  or  miscarriage  must  also  influence  the 
prognosis.  Thus,  when  it  originates  from  soae 
slowly  operating  maternal  or  foetal  disease,  it  is 
attended  with  much  less  serious  consequences 
than  when  it  is  produced  suddenly  by  an  acci- 
dent or  by  the  exhibition  of  some  irritatii; 
medicines,  or  by  puncturing  the  membranes. 
Tardieu  reports  84  cases  of  criminal  abortwc 
in  which  the  death  of  the  mother  resulted  is 
no  fewer  than  22.    So,  too,  an  abortion  occur- 
ring during  the  progress  of  an  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  brain,  heart,  liver,  or  bowels, 
forms  a  highly  dangerous  complication.— The 
condition  of  pregnancy  produces  different  re- 
sults on  the  maternal  system,  according  to  the 
constitution  and  peculiarity  of  the  individual 
Occasionally,  it  results  in  a  salutary  change  in 
the  entire  system,  better  health  being  then  en- 
joyed than  at  any  other  period.    In  a  major- 
ity, however,  it  induces  disagreeable  symptoms, 
amounting  merely  to  discomfort  in  some  in- 
dividuals; in  others,  so  great  as  to  injure  the 
health  and  even  destroy  life.    The  diseases  of 
pregnancy  have  been  ranged  under  the  follow- 
ing heads,  viz. :  lesions  of  digestion,  as  ano- 
rexia or  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  sometimes 
so  persistent  as  to  destroy  life,  constipation,  di- 
arrhoea; lesions  of  the  circulation,  as  plethora, 
hydremia,  varices,  haemorrhoids;  lesions  of 
the  secretions  and  excretions,  as  ptyaiism,  al- 
buminuria, anaemia,  leuoorrhoea,  dropsy  of  tbe 
cellular  tissue,  dropsy  in  the  great  cavities  of 
the  body,  drppsy  of  the  amnion  (a  morbid  col- 
lection of  water  in  the  uterus) ;  lesions  of  loco- 
motion, as  relaxation  of  the  pelvic  articulations, 
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Inflammation  of  the  pelvic  articulations ;  lesions 
of  innervation,  as  modifications  of  the  organs 
of  sense,  blindness,  deafness,  vertigo,  syncope, 
pruritus  of  the  vulva,  and  displacements  of  the 
uterus. — Labor  or  parturition  is  that  function 
which  consists  in  the  spontaneous  or  artificial 
expulsion  of  a  viable  foetus  through  the  natu- 
ral parts.    The  phenomena  accompanying  the 
performance  of  this  function  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  physiological  and  the  me- 
chanical.   Previous  to  the  commencement  of 
labor,  there  are  some  precursory  phenomena, 
indicating  its  approach.    These  appear  in  some 
cases  during  the  last  fortnight  of  pregnancy,  in 
others-  only  5  or  6  days  before  labor  commences. 
They  result  from  the  dilatation  of  the  inter- 
nal orifice  of  the  womb.    The  uterus,  which 
before  extended  up  to  the  stomach,  sensibly 
sinks  lower,  the  mechanical  obstruction  to  res- 
piration is  removed,  the  stomach  is  no  longer 
oppressed,  but  the  bladder  and  rectum  become 
irritable,  and  locomotion  is  more  difficult.    The 
physiological  phenomena  of  labor  are  divided 
into  8  stages;  the  1st  stage  ends  with  the  dila- 
tation of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  the  2d  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  fcetus,  and  the  8d  with  the 
delivery  of  the  placenta  or  after  birth.    The 
symptoms  of  the  1st  stage  are  intermittent 
pains,  resulting  from  the  uterine  contractions, . 
discharge  of  a  glairy  mucus,  formation  of  a 
bag  of  waters,  and  gradual  dilatation  of  the 
neck  of  the  womb.    The  pains  of  the  1st  stage 
are  usually  borne  with  more  impatience  than 
those  of  the  2d.    The  cries  which  accompany 
them  are  sharp,  and  resemble  those  of  any 
other  species  of  suffering;  those  of  the  2d 
stage  seem  to  be  suppressed  like  those  of  a  per- 
son carrying  a  heavy  burden.    The  use  of  the 
glairy  discharge  is  to  moisten  and  lubricate  the 
parts  over  which  the  child  has  to  pass,  to  in- 
crease their  suppleness  and  extensibility,  and 
make  it  more  easy  for  the  ovum  to  slide  over 
the  surfaces.    Where  these  discharges  fail  to 
take  place,  the  dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  is  always  more  painful  and  slower,  and 
the  organs  are  more  disposed  to  become  in- 
flamed.   The  name  of  bag  of  waters  is  given 
to  a  protuberance  formed  by  the  membranes 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  during  labor. 
During  the  presence  of  a  pain,  it  is  hard, 
tense,  and  elastic ;  after  the  contraction  is  over, 
it  becomes  wrinkled  and  contracts  or  disap- 
pears.   It  eventually  breaks,  sometimes  earlv 
in  the  1st  stage,  and  in  other  cases  not  until 
late  in  the  2d  stage,  when  the  contained  fluid 
escapes.    The  duration  of  labor  is  exceedingly 
variable,  even  when  no  obstacle  opposes  its 
natural  course.    Some  women  are  delivered  in 
an  hour  or  two,  while  others  are  not  for  several 
days ;  and  between  these  two  extremes  there 
is  every  intermediate  grade.    In  the  first  con- 
finement, the  average  length  of  labor  is  usually 
from  10  to  12  hours ;  but  in  at  least  one  case 
in  5,  it  may  not  terminate  under  15, 18,  or  even 
24,  and  this  without  any  injury*  whatever  re- 
sulting either  to  the  mother  or  child.    Women 


who  have  had  children  are  delivered  much 
sooner,  only  suffering,  in  ordinary  cases,  about 
6  or  8  hours.  The  duration  of  the  1st  stage  is 
to  the  2d  as  2  or  even  8  to  1 ;  but  this  law  is 
subject  to  many  exceptions.  The  8d  stage 
ought  to  be  completed  within  80  minutes.— To 
understand  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  labor, 
it  is  necessary  first  to  define  the  terms  presen- 
tation and  position.  We  designate  by  the  term 
presentation  the  part  of  the  child  that  first 
offers  at  the  entrance  of  the  pelvic  cavity ; 
and  by  the  term  position,  the  relations  of  the 
presenting  part  to  the  different  points  of  the 
entrance  to  the  pelvis.  The  attitude  of  the 
child  in  the  uterine  cavity  is  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases  such  that  the  direction  of  the  trunk  is 
parallel  with  that  of  the  mother,  and  one  ex- 
tremity forms  the  most  dependent  part.  In 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  cases,  it  is 
some  portion  of  the  head  which  first  offers  at 
the  entrance  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  If  the  head 
is  flexed,  it  is  called  a  vertex  presentation. 
If  the  head  is  extended  back,  the  chin  far  re- 
moved from  the  breast,  it  is  a  nice  presen- 
tation. When  the  other  extremity  presents, 
the  legs  are  usually  flexed  on  the  thighs 
and  the  latter  on  the  abdomen;  the  whole 
breech  may  therefore  offer  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pelvis,  or  one  or  both  feet  or  knees. 
As  the  mechanism  of  labor  must  be  the  same 
in  all  these  cases,  they  are  all  included  under 
the  term  pelvic  presentations.  But  it  may 
happen  that,  instead  of  one  of  the  extremities 
offering,  some  portion  of  the  trunk  may  offer, 
the  chad  lying?  transversely  in  the  uterus,  ana 
this  may  be  either  some  point  of  the  right  half 
or  of  the  left  half  of  the  trunk.  We  have  then 
5  primary  presentations,  one  of  the  head,  one 
of  the  face,  one  for  the  pelvic  extremity,  one 
for  the  right  lateral  plane,  and  one  for  the  left 
lateral  plane.  The  presentation  of  the  head 
is  incomparably  more  frequent  than  all  the 
others.  According  to  Mme.  Boivin,  in  20,857 
cases  it  occurred  in  1 9,780.  The  foetus  presents 
by  the  face,  on  an  average,  once  in  250  labors. 
The  pelvic  presentation  occurs  once  in  80  or 
85  labors.  The  trunk  presentations  are  a  little 
less  rare  than  the  face,  occurring  about  once 
in  200  cases.  As  a  law  it  may  be  stated  that 
trunk  presentations  always  demand  the  inter- 
position of  art  to  accomplish  delivery.  The 
other  presentations  generally  terminate  spon- 
taneously. In  order  that  a  labor  may  termi- 
nate without  foreign  aid,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  conditions  are  required.  On  the  part  of 
the  mother,  there  must  be  no  fault  or  deformi- 
ty of  the  pelvis,  no  serious  affection  of  the 
womb,  and  the  organ  must  possess  a  certain 
energy ;  the  general  powers  of  the  system  must 
not  have  been  exhausted  either  by  a  profuse 
haemorrhage  or  any  long  continued  disease; 
there  must  be  no  affection  making  it  danger- 
ous for  the  woman  to  give  herself  up  fully  to 
the  efforts  that  she  is  compelled  to  make ;  and 
no  accident  must  supervene  during  the  labor. 
On  the  part  of  the  child,  it  is  important  that  it 
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should  descend  with  the  head,  the  face,  the 
feet,  the  knees,  or  the  breech  foremost,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  of  a  size  disproportionate 
to  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis.  About  one  case 
in  80  requires  in  some  form  artificial  aid  to 
complete  a  happy  delivery  for  the  mother  and 
child. — The  obstetric  operations  required  for 
cases  of  difficult  and  dangerous  labor,  either  to 
save  the  life  of  the  mother  or  child  or  both, 
are :  1,  induction  of  premature  labor,  an  opera- 
tion of  great  importance  and  value  in  certain 
cases;  2,  version  or  turning,  that  manual  ope- 
ration by  which  one  presentation  is  substituted 
for  another  less  favorable;  8,  the  vectis,  to 
correct  malpositions  or  aid  the  natural  rota- 
tions of  the  head;  4,  delivery  by  forceps;  5, 
craniotomy,  an  operation  by  whioh  the  life 
of  the  child  is  sacrificed  in  order  to  save  the 
mother ;  6,  the  Osasarean  section,  in  which  the 
child  is  extracted  through  an  incision  in  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen  and  uterus.  The  dan- 
gerous complications  whioh  may  arise  in  con- 
nection with  labor  are :  prolapse  of  the  cord 
or  funis,  an  accident  very  fatal  to  the  child ; 
flooding  or  haemorrhage;  retention  of  the  pla- 
centa; convulsions;  rupture  of  the  uterus; 
lacerations  of  the  vagina  or  perineum;  and 
inversion  of  the  uterus. — The  progress  of  ob- 
stetrical science  and  the  improvement  in  the. 
art  have  been  very  marked  within  a  few  years 
past.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
proportion  of  women  formerly  died  in  child- 
birth. According  to  Tanner,  "the  20th  an- 
nual report  of  the  registrar-general  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  in  England,  shows  that 
in  the  year  1847  the  birth  of  every  10,000  liv- 
ing children  was  the  death  of  60  mothers, 
whereas  in  1857  it  was  only  fatal  to  42 ;  hence 
18  mothers  are  now  saved  in  every  10,000  chil- 
dren born.  Since  1848  the  decline  has  been 
progressive,  the  numbers  per  10,000  being  61, 
58,  55, 52, 47, 47, 44,  and  42  in  1857.  That  this 
happy  result  is  not  accidental,  but  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  progress  of  science,  cannot 
be  doubted."  Among  the  most  striking  mod- 
ern improvements  in  obstetrical  science  and 
practice,  may  be  mentioned  the  application  of 
auscultation  to  obstetrics;  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  labor,  and  of 
the  management  of  placenta  pravia;  the  intro- 
duction of  chloroform ;  the  induction  of  pre- 
mature labor ;  an  increased  frequency  in  the  use 
of  the  forceps,  and  a  less  frequent  resort  to 
craniotomy;  and  the  substitution  of  version  in 
some  cases,  where  either  craniotomy  or  the 
long  forceps  were  formerly  employed. 

OCCAM,  or  Ookham,  William,  an  English 
scholastic  philosopher,  born  in  the  village  of 
Occam,  in  Surrey,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century,  died  in  Munich,  April  7,  1847.  He 
was  educated  in  Morton  college,  Oxford;  re- 
fused in  1800  the  archdeaconry  of  Stowe;  ob- 
tained in  1802  the  first  prebend  of  Bedford,  and 
in  1805  that  of  Stowe,  which  he  resigned  in 
1819;  and  after  1822  was  provincial  of  the 
Franciscans  in  England.  He  was  expelled  from 


Oxford  for  exciting  tumults  among  the  students, 
and  repaired  to  Paris,  being  already  eminent 
for  erudition  and  scholastic  subtlety.  He  join- 
ed the  Franciscans,  was  a  disciple  of  their  chief 
Duns  Scotus,  and,  having  become  a  puhfie 
teacher  as  professor  of  theology  in  the  move- 
sity  of  Paris,  was  immediately  recognized  » 
the  head  of  the  party  which  was  assailing  a 
once  the  traditions  of  politics,  religion,  and 

Shilosophy.    He  was  styled  "the  invincible 
octor,"  revived  the  doctrine  of  nominahai, 
and  undertook  the  advocacy  of  King  Philip  the 
Fair  in  his  contest  with  Pope  Boniface  VHL, 
maintaining  the  independence  of  princes  in 
secular  affairs.    At  Perugia  in  1822  he  argued 
that  Christians  neither  individually  nor  in  com- 
munity should  be  the  possessors  of  property. 
His  manifesto,  entitled  DieputaUo  tuper  Pot* 
tate  EccUsiastica  Pra&atu  atque  Prineip&v 
Terrarum  Commit**,  was  condemned  bj  tie 
pope;  but,  supported  by  Michel  of  Cesena,  gen- 
eral of  his  order,  he  continued  vehement! j  to 
assail  the  practices  of  the  holy  see.  SnmmoMd 
with  his  disciples  in  1828  by  Pope  John  HE 
before  the  court  of  Avignon,  he  escaped  fan 
penalty  for  his  opinions  by  a  precipitate  ft^dst 
to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Louis  the  Banna, 
who  received  him  with  the  greater  fetor  o 
consequence  of  his  own  quarrel  with  the  pope. 
There  he  remained  till  his  death,  rapportm 
the  cause  of  the  emperor  against  the  papal 
claims,  and  saying  to  his  associates:  Tfc mA* 
fendas  gladio,  ego  te  defendam  edkmo.  He 
was  in  his  age  the  champion  of  the  Francwaa 
and  the  nominalists  against  the  Dominicffli 
and  the  realists.    He  caused  the  weight  of 
ability,  during  the  later  and  less  flourishing 
period  of  scholasticism,  to  be  with  brief  inter- 
ruptions  on  the  nominalist  side.   By  denying 
the  objective  existence  of  universal  concep- 
tions, and  maintaining  that  knowledge  *» 
subjective,  he  exposed  himself  to  charges  <* 
scepticism  and  empiricism,  whioh  his  oppo- 
nents more  than  once  successfully  availed  thao- 
selves  of.    Yet  he  threw  off  the  despotism* 
scholastic  dogmas,  and  introduced  into  philos- 
ophy a  wider  range  and  a  freer  spirit  Ij 
theology  he  rejected  the  scholastio  V™&* 
the  divine  existence  and  attributes,  which  m 
regarded  aa  matters  of  faith  alone.  YetM 
proposed  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  being  m 
agency  of  God  the  fact  of  the  <xmtinuao«H » 
all  things  in  their  original  state.   In  psychol- 
ogy he  refuted  the  current  hypotheriaof  objec- 
tive images  which  were  deemed  1iee6aur[^^ 
theory  of  perception.    In  ethics  he  adhered  to 
the  Scotist  doctrine  that  the  ground  of  moral- 
ity is  the  subjective  will  of  God.   Bk  philo- 
sophical writings  are :  Super IXbroiSentoKhw* 
Subtilimm*  Qumtiones  (Lyons,  1485);  C*?' 
libeta   Septem  (Paris,   1487);  Smm  w* 
Logic*  (Venice,  1591);  Quastm*  *«■ 
Physicorum  (Strasbourg,  1491);  **d.f?T; 
Aurea  super  totem  Artem  Veterem,  <*«»*?* 
Porphyrit  PradicabiUa  et  Arittoteto  P"*** 
menta  (Bologna,  1496). 
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OGOOM,  Samson,  an  Indian  preacher,  born 
in  Mohegan,  New  London  co.,  Conn.,  about 
1728,  died  in  New  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  in  July, 
1 792.  When  1 9  years  old  he  entered  the  Indian 
school  of  Mr.  Wheelock  at  Lebanon,  and  re- 
mained there  4  years.  In  1748  he  kept  a 
school  in  New  London,  but  shortly  after  re- 
moved to  Montauk,  Long  island,  where  he 
taught  and  preached  to  the  Indians.  In  1766 
Mr.  Wheelock  sent  him  to  England  as  an  agent 
for  Moor's  Indian  charity  school.  Being  the  first 
Indian  preacher  who  had  visited  that  country, 
he  was  successful  in  attracting  large  audiences 
and  obtaining  donations.  After  his  return  to 
America,  Occom  preached  at  various  places, 
passing  his  latter  years  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Albany  presbytery.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  the  Montauk  Indians,  still  in  MS.,  and  pub- 
lished a  sermon  on  the  execution  of  an  Indian 
at  New  Haven  in  1772. 

OCCUPANCY,  the  possession  of  property. 
Property  is  acquired  either  by  the  natural  or 
by  the  civil  or  positive  law.  The  latter  6ystem 
determines  the  modes  of  derivative  acquisition. 

,        Original  acquisition  must  have  been  founded 

:  upon  the  law  of  nature.  "  That  which  belongs 
to  no  one,"  says  Gains,  '{is  given  by  natural 

|  reason  to  him  who  takes  possession  of  it ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  occupant."  Occupancy  may 
therefore  be  defined  as  the  title  by  which  one 
acquires  the  property  in  an  unowned  thing  by 
taking  possession  of  it  with  the  intention  of 

,  appropriating  it  to  his  own  use.  Three  ele- 
ments are  here  to  be  observed:  1,  that  the 
thing  to  be  acquired  be  res  nulliw,  the  proper- 
ty of  no  man ;  2,  that  it  be  taken  by  the  ac- 
quirer eorpore,  that  is,  actually  into  his  power ; 
and  8,  that  he  take  it  animo,  or  with  the  inten- 
tion of  holding  it  and  using  it  as  his  own.  The 

E  principles  which  the  Roman  law  applies  to  the 
acquisition  of  particular  things,  the  law  of  na- 
tions applies  to  the  acquisition  of  territory  and 
jurisdiction  by  states.  By  the  Roman  law,  as 
we  have  seen,  property  is  acquired  through  oo- 

|  cupancy  when  that  is  made  eorpore  et  animo, 
that  is,  by  an  outward  act  signifying  the  inten- 
tion of  possession.  Yet,  as  possession  or  occu- 
pation must  always  be  adapted  to  the  subject, 
and  as  physical  contact  is  not  always  possible, 
but  any  act  which  imports  ownership  is  suffi- 
cient, so  a  state  may  take  possession  of  an  entire 
vacant  country  without  actual  occupation  of 
every  part  of  it.  But  by  a  mere  declaration  to 
that  effect,  no  state  can  take  valid  possession  of 
territory  which  it  cannot  use  and  therefore  does 
not,  even  constructively,  occupy.  Merely  to  set 
up  a  cross  or  to  erect  any  other  monument  upon 
every  coast  which  a  navigator  touches,  is  not 
to  take  such  a  possession  as  subsequent  ex- 
plorers are  bound  to  respect.  The  law  of  na- 
tions will  not  acknowledge  the  propriety  and 
sovereignty  of  a  nation  in  uninhabited  coun- 
tries, unless  it  make  actual  use  of  them ;  for 
use  most  strongly  imports  an  intention  of  own- 
ership. The  use  which  occupancy  requires 
is  of  course  various.    Thus,  provided  other 


races  do  not  require  and  demand  the  room,  it  is 
said  that  a  pastoral  nation  may  justly  claim  the 
ownership  of  a  larger  territory  than  one  which 
is  devotea  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  They 
make  a  use  of  the  land  which  is  conformable 
to  their  mode  of  life;  they  occupy  in  their 
fashion  and  therefore  possess  the  whole  land, 
and  no  other  nation  has  the  right  to  dictate  to 
them  any  other  mode  of  using  it.  By  this 
principle,  if  the  English  and  French  trappers 
and  fur  traders  were  regarded  as  mere  hunters, 
the  American  Indians  might  justly  have  ex- 
cluded them  from  their  hunting  grounds ;  for, 
as  hunters,  the  Indians  had  the  prior  and  su- 
perior right  of  occupancy.  But  as  the  new* 
comers  were  the  forerunners  of  a  higher  civil- 
ization, their  establishment  of  forts  and  trading 
stations,  though  a  form  of  possession  but  little 
superior  to  that  of  the  Indians,  yet  implied  a 
more  complete  occupation,  and,  so  far  as  the 
lands  were  needed  by  the  whites,  defeated  at 
least  the  exclusive  Indian  use.  Certainly,  as 
against  future  settlers  and  other  nations,  this 
mode  of  occupancy  of  the  traders  gave  them  a 
preference ;  because  it  was  then  the  only  prac- 
ticable exercise  of  proprietary  acts,  and  indi- 
cated sufficiently  that  a  beneficial  use  was  in- 
tended to  be  made  of  the  whole  region  through 
which  their  traffic  was  in  this  way  extended. 
On  these  principles  Great  Britain  claimed 
that  the  establishment  of  a  few  trading  fac- 
tories on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  bay  gave 
its  subjects  an  exclusive  right  by  occupancy 
as  far  as  the  Rocky  mountains.  As  then  the 
beneficial  use  is  the  criterion  of  occupation, 
this  will  vary  with  the  character  of  the  terri- 
tory to  be  acquired.'  The  occupation  which 
we  have  just  considered  differs  as  widely  from 
a  pastoral  as  that  does  from  an  agricultural  oc- 
cupation ;  and  the  extent  of  contiguous  country 
to  which  an  actual  settlement  gives  prior  right 
will  differ  in  all  these  cases.  In  regard  to  ag- 
ricultural colonies  like  those  on  our  Pacific 
coast,  it  has  been  argued  in  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence with  Great  Britain  that  much  de- 
pends on  the  magnitude  and  population  of  the 
settlement,  and  on  the  facility  with  which  the 
vacant  adjacent  land  may  within  a  short  time 
be  occupied,  settled,  and  cultivated  by  such 
population,  compared  with  the  probability  of 
its  being  occupied  and  settled  from  any  other 
quarter. — The  principles  of  occupancy  have  a 
partial  application  in  the  American  doctrine 
of  preemption.  Our  preemption  laws  are  ex- 
pressly framed  with  the  intention  of  giving 
preferences  in  the  allotment  of  the  public  lands 
to  "  settlers"  and  "  occupants."  These  words 
have  been  officially  construed  and  declared  to 
mean  those  who  personally  cultivate  and  re- 
side on,  or  who  personally  cultivate,  use,  and 
manage  the  public  lands.  In  short,  to  consti- 
tute a  settler  or  occupant  within  the  meaning 
of  these  laws,  the  party  must  have  a  direct 
personal  connection  with  the  land  which  he 
claims.  Residenoe  on  the  land  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  this,  but  this  is  not  indispensable. 
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When  a  settlement  and  occupation  is  intended 
to  be  made,  and  is  actually  made,  so  far  as  cir- 
cumstances permit,  the  requirements  of  the 
law  are  satisfied.  Under  the  existing  laws,  an 
agricultural  preemptor  may  enter  160  acres  or 
a  quarter  seotion  of  land,  provided  only  he 
make  improvements  and  erect  a  dwelling  house 
upon  it.  Cultivation  of  the  whole  seotion  is 
evidently  not  a  precedent  condition  of  the  set- 
tler's right.  Between  the  moment  when  he 
turns  the  first  sod  and  that  when  the  whole 
claim  is  enclosed  and  brought  under  actual 
cultivation,  much  time  must  necessarily  elapse. 
But  the  occupant's  right  is  fixed  by  his  very 
first  act  of  improvement  done  with  the  inten- 
tion of  ownership ;  and  if  he  furnish  sufficient 
indicia  of  this  intent,  this  right  and  the  benefits 
of  prior  occupancy  will  be  assured  to  him. 

OCEAN,  the  great  body  of  salt  water  which 
surrounds  the  continents  and  covers  more  than 
three  fifths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe. 
By  the  configuration  of  the  lands  which  rise 
above  its  surface,  it  is  partially  separated  into  a 
number  of  divisions,  known  by  distinct  names, 
as  the  Atlantio,  Pacific,  Indian,  Arctic,  and 
Antarctic  oceans,  for  a  more  particular  account 
of  whioh  reference  may  be  made  to  the  separate 
articles  under  those  names.  The  last  named  is 
divided  from  the  Pacific,  not  by  intervening 
bodies  of  land,  but  by  the  imaginary  line  of 
the  Antarctic  circle.  The  nearly  landlocked 
arms  of  the  ocean  are  designated  as  seas,  bays, 
and  gulfs.  All  these  bodies  of  water  are  united 
together  in  one  great  system,  and  are  kept  of 
nearly  uniform  composition,  notwithstanding 
numerous  local  causes  of  change,  chiefly  by 
means  of  great  currents  which  circulate  through 
them.  Some  of  these  currents  are  of  vast  ex» 
tent,  spreading  over  a  large  part  of  the  oceans 
to  which  they  belong,  and  with  but  slight  varia- 
tions they  move  without  cessation  in  the  great 
system  of  the  circulation  of  the  waters.  Some 
are  submarine,  moving  in  one  direction,  while 
the  waters  at  the  surface  move  in  another. 
They  are  set  in  motion  by  differences  of  temper- 
ature, by  planetary  attraction,  rotation  of  the 
earth,  the  trade  winds,  <fcc.  Prominent  among 
the  important  objects  they  serve,  beside  that 
already  named  of  equalizing  the  quality  of  the 
sea  water  itself,  is  the  effect  they  have  upon  the 
climates  of  the  globe,  the  waters  warmed  by 
the  tropical  heats  carrying  and  diffusing  their 
elevated  temperature  into  colder  regions,  and 
those  from  the  arctic  seas  spreading,  with  the 
icebergs  which  they  float  along,  a  portion  of  the 
excessive  cold  of  those  inhospitable  climes  over 
the  temperate  latitudes.  In  extreme  latitudes, 
arctic  or  tropic,  the  sea  acts  in  various  ways  to 
moderate  the  excessive  cold  or  heat.  It  is  the 
chief  source  of  the  vapors  that  are  wafted  over 
the  earth  and  fall  in  rain,  feeding  the  rivers, 
which  in  turn  yield  back  to  the  ocean  its  waters. 
— A  striking  feature  in  the  ocean  is  its  saltness. 
This  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  chloride  of 
sodium  (common  salt),  which,  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  and  car- 


bonate of  lime,  iodine,  and  bromide  of  magu- 
sium,  forms  about  Jl  of  the  total  weight  of  tht 
aqueous  solution.    The  proportion  of  salt  varies 
in  different  places,  sometimes  exceeding  4  per 
cent.    It  is  large  where  the  water  is  deepest, 
but  does  not  increase  with  the  depth.   Though 
inland  seas  generally  contain  less  salt,  the  Med- 
iterranean contains  more  of  it  than  the  ooesu 
itself;  the  specific  gravity  of  its  water  east  of 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar  has  been  found  to  be 
1.0888,  while  that  of  water  from  the  ocean 
west  of  the  straits  was  1.0294    The  specific 
gravity  of  sea  water  near  the  equator  is  atai 
1 .0277.    The  saline  elements  of  the  water  may 
be  derived  from  geological  formations  consist- 
ing in  great  part  of  such  elements;  bat  strati 
of  this  character  always  bear  evidence  of  being 
deposited  from  ancient  oceans,  so  that  this  deri- 
vation throws  no  light  upon  the  real  source  ef 
the  salt.    In  different  parts  of  the  ocean  ririoa 
substances  introduced  by  great  rivers  modir/ 
locally  the  composition  of  its  waters;  andfraa 
the  strata  beneath  the  sea  there  no  doubt  ema- 
-nate  mineral  springs,  such  as  appear  upon  the 
land.    Springs  of  fresh  water  are  known  in 
many  places  to  rise  up  through  the  salt  Titer, 
and  some  of  them .  even  furnish  supplies  to 
vessels. — The  color  of  the  sea,  commonly  de- 
scribed as  bluish  green,  is  by  no  means  nnifona, 
and  the  reason  of  the  changes  of  its  hoe  is  un- 
explained.   In  the  tropics  it  is  at  one  time  n 
inaigo  blue,  then  a  deep  green,  and  again  i 
slate  gray;  the  clouds  appear  to  have  no  influ- 
ence in  producing  these  changes.    Upon  same 
coasts  a  reddish  or  purplish  hue  is  apparent, 
and  elsewhere  the  water  appears  black,  or 
white,  or  beautifully  transparent.    In  the  fiords 
on  the  coast  of  Norway  the  crystal  dearnea 
of  the  water  is  wonderful ;  at  the  depth  of  10 
or  25  fathoms  small  objects  may  be  discerned 
upon  the  sandy  bottom,  apparently  magnified  bj 
the  water  itself  .—The  depth  of  the  ocean  in  wrr 
uncertain,  and  has  been  greatly  overrated.  E» 
difficulties  of  deep  sea  soundings  are  referred  to 
in  the  article  Atlantio  Ocean;  and  theyare 
of  such  a  nature  that  little  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  results  exceeding  2,000  fethona  tf 
12,000  feet.    Lines  have  been  run  cut  seven! 
miles,  but  the  weights  used  could  scarcely  h*« 
drawn  them  down  more  than  a  mile  and  a  nan 
on  account  of  the  friction  of  the  lines  throng 
the  water.  Currents  of  water  at  different  deptw 
act  upon  them,  and  carry  them  off  from  arer* 
tical  course.    From  calculations  made  by  officers 
of  the  U.  8.  coast  survey,  based  on  ohserratwns 
of  the  time  in  which  waves  raised  by  an  earth- 
quake in  Japan  on  Dec.  28, 1854,  were  trans- 
mitted to  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  in  » 
fornia,  the  mean  depth  of  the  Pacific  wonld  W 
from  2,100  to  2,600  fathoms.    With  thej den* 
the  pressure  increases  at  the  rate  of  abontw 
lbs.  to  the  inch  in  every  84  feet   The  waw 
however   is  so  little  compressible,  that  w 
comparative  weight  of  any  body  and  of  tw 
water  at  different  depths  remains  rery  nearr/ 
the  same ;  what  would  sink  therefore  near  t» 
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urface  should  continue  to  sink  at  all  depths. 
[lie  pressure,  however,  becomes  enormous  far 
>elow*  and  porous  bodies,  as  wood,  which  are 
unk  and  drawn  up,  are  entirely  saturated  with 
ivater,  -which,  taking  the  place  of  the  lighter 
rir  that  filled  them,  causes  the  wood  to  sink. 
Soundings  have  proved  that  the  bottom  of  the 
tea  presents  almost  as  irregular  a  surface  as  the 
and.  Shoals  are  the  more  elevated  plateaus  in 
:be  ocean.  Their  surfaces  slope  away  into  the 
leep  water,  and  in  some  localities  the  plummet 
sinks  suddenly  at  their  sides  to  great  depths. 
The  slopes  of  precipitous  mountains  in  the  sea, 
is  those  of  St.  Helena,  are  continued  below  the 
water,  arid  at  150  feet  from  the  apparent  base 
of  the  precipitous  cliffs  no  bottom  has  been 
found  at  160  fathoms. 

OCEAN,  an  £.  co.  of  K  J.,  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  drained  by  Metetecunk  and 
Tom's  rivers  and  several  creeks;  area,  about 
550  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  11,209.  A  sand 
beach  from  £  to  1  m.  wide  extends  along  the 
coast,  and  between  it  and  the  mainland  are 
two  lagoons,  Barnegat  bay  and  Little  Egg 
Harbor  inlet.  The  surface  is  level,  and  much 
of  it  covered  with  pine  forests ;  the  soil  is  light 
and  sandy.  Iron  is  found  and  manufactured 
in  large  quantities  in  the  north.  The  agricul- 
tural productions  in  1850  were  108,474  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  22,083  of  rye,  88,219  of  pota- 
toes, 6,679  tons  of  hay,  and  78,059  lbs.  of  but- 
ter. There  were  5  grist  mills,  16  saw  mills,  19 
charcoal  works,  22  churches,  and  2,189  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Tom's  River. 
OOEANA,  a  W.  co.  of  Mich.,  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan, drained  by  White  and  Maskego  rivers; 
area,  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  1,766.  It  has 
an  undulating  surface  and  a  good  soil.  Capi- 
tal, Lackeminto. 

OCEANIA,  or  Ookanica,  a  name  given  by 
geographers  to  a  fifth  division  of  the  world, 
which  includes  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
between  Asia,  the  Indian  ocean,  the  Antarctic 
ocean,  and  America.  It  comprehends  the  In- 
dian archipelago,  Australasia,  and  Polynesia. 

OOEANIDS,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  class 
of  nymphs,  daughters  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 
They  were  8,000  in  number,  and  were  said  to 
have  an  equal  number  of  brothers. 

OCEAtf  US,  a  Grecian  divinity,  god  of  the 
water,  which  was  believed  to  encircle  the 
whole  earth.  According  to  Hesiod,  he  was  the 
son  of  Uranus  and  Geea  (Heaven  and  Earth), 
and  the  eldest  of  the  Titans. 

OCELLUS  LUOANUS,  a  Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher, born  in  Lucania  in  Italy,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  in  the  6th  century 
B.  0.  The  works  attributed  to  him  were :  "  On 
Law,"  "  On  Kingly  Rule  and  Piety,"  and  "  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Whole,"  the  last  of  which, 
originally  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  is  the 
only  one  that  has  come  down  to  us.  This  trea- 
tise, which  Tennemann  pronounces  apocryphal, 
,  is  divided  into  4  chapters,  in  which  he  main- 
tains that  the  whole  (to  irav)  has  no  beginning 
nor  end,  and  that  men  have  always  existed. 


The  best  editions  are  by  A.  F.  W.  Rudolph! 
Oeipsic,  1801-'8),  and  Mullach  (Berlin,  1846). 
Ocellus  waa  translated  into  English  by  Thomas 
Taylor  in  1881. 

OCELOT,  an  American  group 'of  medium- 
sized  cats,  of  slender  and  elegant  proportions, 
without  tufts  to  the  ears,  and  with  more  or 
less  elongated  and  connected  spots  diverging 
in  longitudinal  rows  backward  and  downward 
from  the  shoulders,  of  a  yellowish  color  bor- 
dered with  black.  The  common  ocelot  (Jelis 
partialis,  Linn.)  is  about  8  feet  long  to  the 
base  of  the  tail,  the  latter  being  about  15  inches 
additional ;  the  general  color  is  grayish,  with 
large  fawn-colored,  black-bordered  spots  form- 
ing oblique  bands  on  the  flanks;  ears  black, 
with  a  white  spot  below;  chin  and  throat 
white,  with  a  black  bar  beneath  the  former 
and  another  under  the  neck ;  2  black  lines  on 
the  side  of  the  forehead  and  2  behind  each 
eye;  under  surface  white,  with  irregular  black 
patches ;  tail  above  black,  with  narrow  bands 
of  white.  Specimens  vary  much  in  their 
markings,  in  the  tinge  of  the  tawny  spo£s,  in 
the  chain-like  character  of  the  streaks,  and 
in  the  spots  and  blotches  on  the  legs.  It  is 
found  in  Brazil  and  Guiana,  and  in  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  the  south-western  United  States. 
The  head  is  short,  the  neck  long  and  thin,  the 
body  slender,  tail  moderate,  and  hair  soft  and 
not  very  thick.  It  is  called  leopard  and  tiger 
cat  in  Texas  and  Mexico,  is  rather  nocturnal  in 
habit,  and  climbs  trees  in  pursuit  of  small  ani- 
mals and  birds;  though  active  and  muscular, 
it  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  gentle  and  playful  in 
captivity,  unless  fed  on  raw  meat  exclusively ; 
it  is  very  graceful  and  quick  in  its  movements, 
and  when  pursued  takes  to  a  tree ;  it  is  seldom 
seen  on  the  open  plains,  preferring  woods  and 
thickets.  From  its  small  size,  it  is  little  to  be 
feared  by  the  herdsman;  but  from  the  beauty 
of  the  skin,  which  is  worth  about  $2,  it  is 
always  killed  when  an  opportunity  occurs.  In 
the  linked  ocelot  (F.  catenata,  H.  Smith),  by 
many  considered  a  mere  variety  of  the  last, 
the  markings  are  more  lengthened,  the  ground 
color  more  reddish,  and  the  body  and  limbs 
stouter.  The  long-tailed  ocelot  (F.  macroura, 
Neuwied)  is  often  grayish  tawny  yellow,  paler 
below,  with  irregular  unenclosed  longitudinal 
markings  on  the  body ;  of  a  total  length  of  44 
inches,  the  tail  forms  about  19.  and  is  semi- 
annulated,  black  at  the  tip.    Another  allied 

rries,  inhabiting,  like  all  the  above,  South 
erica,  is  the  margay  {F.  tiffrina,  Linn.) ;  it 
is  18  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  8  inches ;  the 
color  is  tawny  yellow,  with  black  lines  and 
bands  upon  the  head,  neck,  and  throat;  the 
open  spots  of  the  body  enclose  a  reddish  centre, 
and  are  surrounded  by  a  black  line;  the  limbB 
are  spotted  and  the  tail  ringed  with  black. 

OCHRA    See  Onu. 

OCHRE,  earthy  oxide  of  iron  employed 
with  oil  as  a  paint.  When  obtained  as  a  na- 
tive product  it  is  intermixed  with  argillaceous 
or  calcareous  earth;   and  it  is  also  prepared 
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by  the  decomposition  and  oxidation  of  pyri- 
tons  ores.  Deposits  of  it  are  produced  about 
springs  that  flow  from  rocky  beds  which  con- 
tain iron  pyrites  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 
The  color  of  the  material  varies  with  the  de- 
gree of  oxidation  of  the  iron,  and  may  be 
ohanged  by  heat  from  yellow  to  brown  and 
red.  The  earthy  matters  present  also  affect 
its  color,  and  these  may  be  partially  or  wholly 
removed  by  washing,  the  heavy  sediments  re- 
maining behind.  For  the  finer  varieties  of 
ochre  these  sediments  are  ground  in  mills. 
Ochres  are  sold  under  a  variety  of  names.  The 
coarser  sorts  are  sometimes  known  as  stone 
ochres.  A  kind  from  the  Persian  gulf  is  called 
Indian  red.  There  are  also  the  Spanish  brown, 
a  yellow  variety  known  as  the  French  ochre, 
the  Oxford  and  Roman  ochres  of  brownish 
yellow  colors,  and  others  distinguished  merely 
by  the  names  of  their  colors.  Dr.  Thomson 
states  that  the  term  ochre  is  applied  to  native 
oxides  of  cerium,  molybdenum,  lead,  tungsten, 
chromium,  and  uranium. 

OOHTERLONY,  Sib  David,  a  British  gen- 
eral born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  12, 1758,  died 
in  India,  July  15, 1825.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  company, 
became  lieutenant  in  1778,  and  rose  through 
the  intervening  grades  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  1803.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  Mahratta  war  of  1808-4,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  fortress  of  Allahabad, 
in  1812  was  made  colonel,  and  in  1814  major- 
general.  In  the  Nepaulese  war  he  captured 
the  almost  inaccessible  fortress  of  Mallown, 
and,  receiving  the  chief  command,  brought 
the  war  to  a  close  in  March,  1816.  For  his 
services  he  was  made  knight  commander  of 
the  bath,  was  created  a  baronet,  and  receiv- 
ed from  the  East  India  company  a  pension  of 
£1,000  per  annum.  In  1817  he  also  received 
the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament  for  his 
conduct  in  the  Nepaulese  war,  and,  after  hav- 
ing served  in  various  other  important  posts, 
was  appointed  in  1822  resident  and  political 
agent  at  Rajpootana. 

OOKLE  Y,  Simon,  an  English  orientalist,  born 
in  Exeter  in  1678,  died  in  Swavesey,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Aug.  9,  1720.  He  was  educated 
at  Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1705  was  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Swavesey,  and  in  1711 
chosen  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  His  principal  work,  compiled  from 
Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford, 
was  a  "  History  of  the  Saracens"  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1 708-,18).  He  dates  the  2d  volume  from  Cam- 
bridge castle,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for 
debt.  This  work  has  a  high  reputation,  and 
has  been  often  reprinted.  A  good  edition  of 
it  is  published  in  Bonn's  "Standard  library" 
(London,  1848).  His  other  works  are :  Intro- 
ductio  ad  Lingua*  Orientates  (1706) ;  "History 
of  the  Present  Jews  throughout  the  "World," 
translated  from  the  Italian  of  the  Jewish  scholar 
Leo  Modena  (1707);  "The  Improvement  of 
Human  Reason,  exhibited  in  the  life  of  Hai 


Ebn  Yokdhan,"  from  the  Arabic  (1708);  "As 
Account  of  South-West  Barbary"  (1713);  and 
a  new  translation  from  the  Arabic  version  of 
the  second  "Apocryphal  Book  of  Idas" 
(1716). 

OCMULGEE,  a  river  of  Georgia,  about  3H 
m.  long,  formed  by  8  branches,  the  Soak 
Yellow,  and  Uloofauhachee,  which  rise  in  tie 
N.  part  of  the  state  and  unite  at  the  S.  cona 
of  Newton  co.  It  flows  in  a  8.  S.  E.  directkf 
till  toward  its  termination,  when  it  sweep 
round  in  a  curve  to  the  N.  N.  E.  and  joins  4 
Oconee  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Montgomery 
where  the  two  form  the  Altamaha.  It  reoeira 
the  Little  Ocmulgee,  its  principal  tribute?. 
about  10  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  is  navigable  fcr 
steamboats  of  light  draught  to  Macon,  wbet 
there  is  a  fall  affording  great  water  power. 

OCONEE,  a  river  of  Georgia,  which  rises  a 
Hall  co.,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  state,  ad 
flows  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction  until  its  junctia 
with  the  Ocmulgee  to  form  the  Altainaha,  to 
total  length  is  about  260  m.,  and  it  isnavigahk 
for  small  steamers  to  Milledgeville,  100  a 
above  its  mouth. 

O'OONNELL,  Daniel,  an  Irish  orator,  p& 
tician,  and  agitator,  born  at  Carhen,near(> 
hiroiveen,  county  of  Kerry,  Aug.  0, 1775,  &d 
in  Genoa,  May  15,  1847.  He  was  the  elds: 
son  of  Morgan  O'Connell,  a  Catholic  gentle- 
man whose  family  was  of  very  ancient  id 
respectable  standing  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
and  who  lived  in  seclusion  on  a  small  esuie 
amid  the  romantic  wilds  of  Kerry.  A  poc? 
old  hedge  schoolmaster  named  David  MaW 
taught  Daniel  the  alphabet,  and  at  the  age  of 
13  the  boy  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Redingtoa. 
Long  island,  near  Cove,  or  Queenstown  as  it» 
now  called.  Here  he  remained  abonts.rer 
without  giving  much  indication  of  superior 
talents,  and  in  1791  was  sent  to  the  Jeanu 
college  of  St.  Omer  in  France.  The  prindpal 
of  this  institution  wrote  of  him  at  the  endof 
a  year :  "  I  never  was  so  much  mistaken  in  bj 
life  as  I  shall  be,  unless  he  be  destined  to  nub 
a  remarkable  figure  in  society."  In  thefoltov- 
ing  year  O'Oonnell  spent  a  short  time  at  the 
English  college  of  Douay ;  but  the  outbreak 
of  the  reign  of  terror  compelling  him  to  letfj 
France,  he  returned  home,  and  in  17W  enters 
himself  as  student  of  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  w 
penal  laws  against  Catholics  having  been  some- 
what modified  during  his  absence,  and  the  Jep. 
profession  having  been  thrown  open  to  peisoss 
of  that  creed.  Four  years  afterward  he  n* 
called  to  the  bar,  and  soon  became  distun- 
ed as  a  brilliant  and  successful  advocate.  Bj 
kept  aloof  from  politics  at  this  time,  and  m 
no  sympathy  with  the  violent  reTolntionary 
spirit  of  the  period,  which  in  fact  tnrongnont 
his  life  he  opposed,  in  accordance  with  n» 
well  known  saying  that  "  he  would  accept  of 
no  social  amelioration  at  the  cost  of  a  MP* 
drop  of  blood."  His  first  political  speech  «J 
made  at  Dublin,  Jan.  13, 1800,  at  a  meetm*" 
Catholics  held  to  petition  against  the  f 
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legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  the  meeting  was  broken  up  by  the 
intervention  of  the  military.  From  this  period 
dates  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  a 
public  agitator.  In  1802  he  married  his  cousin 
Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  O'Connell  of  Tralee, 
and  in  a  few  years  was  in  good  practice  ana 
had  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  barrister. 
He  now  became  gradually  absorbed  in  politics, 
and  was  soon  the  acknowledged  leader  of  po- 
litical reform  in  Ireland.  lie  devoted  himself 
with  surprising  force  and  energy  to  the  Catho- 
lic question  as  it  was  called,  that  is  to  say,  the 
question  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  to  political  equality  with  Protestants. 
Alluding  to  this  period  of  his  life  in  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1842,  he  says:  "For  more  than 
20  years  before  emancipation,  the  burden  of 
the  cause  was  thrown  upon  me.  I  had  to  ar- 
range the  meetings,  to  prepare  the  resolutions, 
to  furnish  replies  to  the  correspondence,  to  ex- 
amine the  case  of  each  person  complaining  of 
practical  grievances,  to  rouse  the  torpid,  to 
animate  the  lukewarm,  to  control  the  violent 
and  the  inflammatory,  to  avoid  the  shoals  and 
breakers  of  the  law,  to  guard  against  multiplied 
treachery,  and  at  all  times  to  oppose  at  every 
peril  the  powerful  and  multitudinous  enemies 
of  the  cause.  At  that  period,  and  for  more 
than  20  years,  there  was  no  day  that  I  did  not 
devote  from  one  to  two  hours,  often  much 
more,  to  the  working  out  of  the  Catholio  cause, 
and  that  without  receiving  or  allowing  the 
offer  of  any  remuneration,  even  for  the  personal 
expenditure  incurred  in  the  agitation  of  the 
cause  itself.11  In  1815  Mr.  O'Connell,  having 
in  one  of  his  speeches  applied  the  term  "  beg- 
garly" to  the  corporation  of  Dublin,  was  chal- 
lenged by  Mr.  D'Esterre,  a  member  of  the  city 
government  A  duel  ensued,  and  D'Esterre 
received  a  wound  of  which  he  ultimately  died. 
For  this  event  he  ever  afterward  expressed  the 
deepest  sorrow,  and  never  again  accepted  or 
offered  a  challenge.  In  1828  the  agitation  of 
the  Soman  Catholic  emancipation  bill  reached 
its  greatest  height  under  the  direction  of  the 
Catholio  association.  In  June  of  that  year  Mr. 
O'Connell  became  a  candidate  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  county  of  Clare  in  parliament, 
and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  On  pro- 
ceeding to  take  his  seat,  he  refused  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  take  the  test  oaths  which  had  been 
framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  excluding 
those  who  held  his  faith.  His  firm  attitude  on 
this  point  commanded  general  attention,  and 
led  to  protracted  and  animated  discussions  both 
in  parliament  and  before  the  people.  The  agita- 
tion in  Ireland,  under  his  skilful  guidance,  rose 
to  such  a  formidable  height  that  at  length  the 
great  leaders  of  the  conservative  and  Protestant 
party,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, became  alarmed  and  resolved  to  concede 
emancipation  to  the  Catholics.  Parliament 
met  Feb.  6,  1829 ;  the  speech  from  the  throne 
recommended  a  final,  equitable,  and  satisfac- 
tory adjustment  of  the  Catholic  claims;  in  the 
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course  of  the  session  the  last  of  the  civil  disa- 
bilities to  which  the  Catholics  had  been  so  long 
subject  were  repealed;  and  in  May  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  parliament. 
He  was  received  by  the  house  with  marked 
coldness,  and  was  both  disliked  and  feared.  In 
the  course  of  time,  however,  he  commanded 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  audience,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  parlia- 
mentary orators.  In  1880  he  declined  the  re- 
presentation for  Clare,  and  was  elected  by 
his  native  county  of  Kerry.  Subsequently  he 
represented  Dublin  from  1882  to  June,  1885, 
and  again  in  1887.  In  the  latter  part  of  1885 
he  was  elected  for  Kilkenny,  and  in  1841  for 
the  county  of  Cork,  and  in  the  same  year  lord 
mayor  of  Dublin.  To  keep  alive  the  spirit 
and  activity  of  his  followers,  which  seemed  like- 
ly to  subside  with  the  removal  of  the  Catho- 
lic grievances,  O'Connell  proclaimed  during  his 
first  year  in  parliament,  that  a  repeal  of  the 
legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  the  only  means  of  obtaining  jus- 
tice for  the  latter  kingdom.  Though  he  stead- 
fastly maintained  this  position  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
expectation  that  the  repeal  would  ever  be 
effected,  but  used  the  agitation  of  it  as  a  wea- 
pon with  which  to  menace  the  English  gov- 
ernment and  coerce  it  into  measures  of  ameli- 
oration. To  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of 
income  he  had  suffered  by  relinquishing  his 
practice  as  a  lawyer,  and  to  reward  his  public 
services,  an  annual  subscription  was  organized 
among  the  Irish  people,  under  the  denomination 
of  "  rent,"  and  paid  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  involved  him  in  much  oblo- 
quy. In  1842  and  1848  immense  gatherings,  or 
monster  meetings  as  they  were  called,  were 
held  by  the  repealers  on  the  royal  hill  of  Tara, 
the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  the  Rath  of  Mullagh- 
mast,  and  other  places  renowned  in  Irish  his- 
tory and  in  the  songs  and  traditions  of  the 
people.  Some  of  these  assemblages  were 
estimated  at  500,000  persons,  and  nothing  was 
spared  to  make  them  imposing  in  appearance 
as  well  as  in  numbers.  The  liberator,  as 
O'Connell  was  now  familiarly  called,  appeared 
at  them,  making  speeches  of  the  most  violent 
and  exciting  character,  but  taking  extreme 
care  in  action  to  keep  his  followers  with- 
in the  bounds  of  law.  At  length  he  called  a 
monster  meeting  at  Clontarf  near  Dublin  on 
Sunday,  Oct.  8,  1848 ;  and  the  preparations  for 
it,  including  a  body  of  "repeal  cavalry,"  had 
such  a  military  air  that  the  government  thought 
it  time  to  interfere.  On  Oct.  7  a  proclamation 
was  issued  declaring  the  public  peace  to  be 
endangered  by  these  meetings,  and  warning  all 
persons  to  keep  away  from  Clontarf.  O'Con- 
nell, who  with  all  his  violence  of  language  was 
ever  anxious  to  keep  the  peace,  countermanded 
the  meeting,  and  the  people  generally  stayed 
away.  On  Oct.  14  he  was  arrested  by  order 
of  the  government,  together  with  his  son  and 
8  of  his  coadjutors,  on  charges  of  conspiracy, 
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sedition,  and  unlawful  assembling.  They  were 
tried  in  the  following  February,  and  found 
guilty.  O'Oonnell  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  12  months  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £2,000, 
and  was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  for  7 
years.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  house  of 
lords,  and  the  decision  of  the  Irish  judges  was 
reversed.  This  trial,  however,  gave  a  death- 
blow to  the  repeal  association  and  the  repeal 
movement,  though  for  a  while  the  monster 
meetings  continued  and  the  agitation  for  re- 
peal was  actively  kept  up.  But  very  soon  dis- 
sensions broke  out  between  O'Oonnell  and 
some  of  his  associates  who  formed  the  party 
of  "  Young  Ireland,"  who  scoffed  at  his  renun- 
ciation of  physical  force  in  seeking  political  re- 
forms and  were  impatient  for  insurrection  and 
war.  A  severe  blow  was  struck  at  him  in 
1845,  when  it  was  shown  by  a  thorough  and 
careml  investigation  that,  while  holding  forth 
against  oppression  in  public,  and  drawing  from 
the  contributions  of  the  peasantry  a  princely 
income  on  the  ground  of  his  exertions  in  be- 
half of  their  freedom  and  prosperity,  he  was 
himself  a  middleman,  holding  land  on  low 
leases  from  the  landlord,  and  gaining  profits 
out  of  a  tenantry  in  "  a  lost,  wretched,  and 
neglected  condition."  He  was  furious  at  the 
exposure,  but  the  facts  were  proved  against 
him.  He  grew  anxious  and  feeble  and  at 
length  ill,  and  had  to  abandon  political  agi- 
tation altogether,  to  which  indeed  the  famine 
now  creeping  over  Ireland  put  a  sudden  stop. 
The  distress  of  his  country  painfully  augment- 
ed his  own  sufferings,  and  at  length  his  physi- 
cians directed  that  newspapers  should  be  kept 
from  him  and  no  one  admitted  to  his  presence 
who  would  speak  of  Ireland.  Early  in  1847 
he  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  hoping  to 
die  at  the  holy  city  and  under  the  blessing  of 
the  pope.  But  he  sank  too  rapidly  for  this. 
He  was  carried  to  Paris  and  Marseilles,  and 
lastly  to  Genoa,  where  he  died.  At  his  own 
request  his  heart  was  embalmed  and  carried  to 
Borne,  and  his  body  taken  back  to  Ireland, 
where  it  received  a  magnificent  funeral. — Ali- 
son, the  tory  historian,  who  was  once  examin- 
ed for  8  hours  by  Mr.  O'Oonnell  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  commons,  thus  describes 
his  person  and  character :  "  In  appearance  he 
was  striking;  he  would  have  been  remarked 
among  a  thousand.  His  countenance  was 
neither  handsome  nor  commanding,  but  it  had 
something  in  it  which  irresistibly  attracted 
the  attention.  Strong  and  square-built,  his 
figure  conveyed  the  idea  of  great  personal 
strength ;  quick,  but  evasive,  his  eye  gave  the 
impression  of  Jesuitical  cunning.  He  scarce 
ever  looked  you  in  the  face.  In  manners  he 
was,  when  he  chose,  extremely  pleasing ;  none 
could  exhibit  when  he  desired  it  more  cour- 
tesy, or  was  a  more  agreeable  companion;  and 
none,  when  otherwise  inclined,  could  let  fly  a 
more  fearful  volley  of  vulgar  abuse.  ...  He 
belonged  to  the  age  of  Ignatius  Loyola  or  St. 
Francis  rather  than  that  of  the  French  revolu- 


tion. Pope  Hildebrand  was  not  more  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  holy  see ;  Peter  the  Her- 
mit did  not  possess  in  a  higher  degree  the  si 
of  rousing  and  violently  moving  the  great  bodr 
of  the  people.  His  abilities  were  of  a  tqt 
high  order — no  man  does  such  things  wiiki 
great  powers ;  but  they  were  not  of  a  cast  supe- 
rior to  his  achievements.  Par  negotw,  son  «- 
pro,  was  his  true  characteristic  He  waste 
an  agitator,  and  there  he  was  supreme;  tatir 
was  neither  more  nor  less.  He  had  remark^ 
talents,  but  no  genius,  and  still  less  taste  or  re- 
finement. To  great  powers  of  oratory  k 
united  a  marvellous  faculty  for  moving  fc 
multitude With  equal  facility  he  si- 
dressed  the  house  of  commons  inapowtrfr 
legal  argument,  and  harangued  the  electors  of 
Glare  in  strains  of  disgraceful  ribaldry;  iS 
equal  truth  he  in  the  same  breath  called  i* 
Irish  'the  finest  peasantry  upon  earth,'  isd 
heaped  opprobrium  upon  the  '  stunted  corporJ' 
who  had  delivered  Europe,  and  the  'to/ 
Peel '  who  had  endangered  his  own  fmt  r 
strike  the  fetters  of  religious  intolerant?  i 
Europe."— See  the  "  Life  and  Speeches  ofBss- 
iel  O'Oonnell,"  by  his  son  John  O'CoikH 
M.  P.  (2  vols.,  London,  1846). 

O'CONNOR,  Abthub,  a  leader  in  thelrsh 
rebellion  of  1798,  born  in  1763,  died  nar>V 
mours,  France,  April  25,  1852.  Hewasii- 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1788,  became  a  member 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  made  a  speed  a 
favor  of  Catholic  emancipation,  which  *>  c:1 
fended  his  uncle,  Lord  Longueville,  thatbeii- 
inherited  him.  Subsequently  joining  the  uxitci 
Irishmen,  he  became  one  of  their  director;  : 
five,  and  in  1796  was  arrested  on  a  charge  o: 
high  treason,  but  was  finally  discharged.  Eff- 
ing gone  to  France,  he  was  arrested  agab  j: 
his  return,  tried,  and  acquitted;  but  being  ^ 
in  detention  he  escaped,  and  took  up  his  res- 
dence  in  France.  In  1804  he  was  created  bj 
Napoleon  lieutenant-general,  and  subsapedr 
general  of  division.  About  1809  he  married 
the  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Condons*, 
whose  works  he  is  said  to  have  edited.  He 
published  "  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  2 
reply  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam's  two  Letters  03 
the  State  of  Ireland  "  (1795) ;  "  Letters  to  U 
Camden"  (1798) ;  "  The  Present  StateofGra: 
Britain"  (1804) ;  and,  under  the  assumed  wse 
of  Oondorcet  O'Connor,  a  volume  against  the 
Bourbons  and  monarchy  in  general  (1830^-  • 

O'CONNOR,  FSabgus  Edwabd,  a  leader0- 
the  chartists  in  England,  born  at  Dangan  C* 
tie,  co.  Meath,  Ireland,  in  1796,  died  at  >*■ 
ting  Hill,  near  London,  Aug.  30, 1855.  W 
attaching  himself  to  the  radical  partr,  he  ** 
in  1832  returned  to  parliament  by  the  couttr 
of  Cork.  Reelected  in  1836,  he  was  «n*iw 
on  the  ground  of  disqualification,  and  frtf 
that  time  agitated  the  rights  of  the  lower  da*; 
es  so  constantly,  in  publio  addresses  and I  m  ts 
journal  called  the  "Northern  Star,"  that* 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  charoa 
party,  and  in  1847  was  elected  by  it  to  pari* 
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ment  from  Nottingham.  The  failure  of  his  ef- 
forts (see  Ohabtism)  produced  an  unsettled 
state  of  mind ;  and  during  a  visit  to  America, 
insanity  became  clearly  developed.  While  still 
a  member  of  parliament,  he  was  taken  to  a  lu- 
natio  asylum  at  Ohiswick,  and  there  remained 
till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  a  jury  find- 
ing, on  an  application  for  a  commission  of  lu- 
nacy in  1863,  that  he  had  been  of  unsound 
mind  on  and  since  Jan.  16,  1852.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of  his 
admirers. 

OCONTO,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Wis.,  bounded  N.  E. 
by  Michigan,  from  which  it  is  separated  mostly 
by  the  Menomonee  river,  and  8.  E.  by  Green 
.  bay;  area,  2,268  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  1,501. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Oconto,  Pishtego,  Wolf, 
and  other  rivers,  and  is  covered  with  pine 
forests.  Capital,  Jones's  Mill. — The  Oconto 
river  rises  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  state,  and 
flowing  first  southward  and  then  eastward,  falls 
into  Green  bay. 

0C0SINGO,  a  town  in  the  Mexican  state  of 
Chiapas,  65  m.  S.  E.  from  Ciudad  Real ;  pop. 
4,000.  It  derives  its  principal  interest  from  a 
series  of  extraordinary  aboriginal  monuments 
in  its  vicinity,  which  closely  resemble  those  of 
Palenque,  with  which  they  seem  to  have  been 
contemporaneous.  They  have  been  in  part 
described  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  "  Incidents 
of  Travel  in  Central  America,"  and  by  Oapt. 
Dupaix  in  his  report  to  the  Spanish  crown  on 
the  antiquities  of  Mexico. 

OCTAVE.    See  Music. 

OOTAVIA,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Augus- 
tus, and  wife  of  Mark  Antony,  died  in  11  B.  C. 
She  was  married  to  Claudius  Marcellus,  from 
whom  Julius  Caesar  was  anxious  to  have  her 
divorced  in  order  that  she  might  be  united  to 
Pompey;  but  as  the  latter  declined  the  propo- 
sition, she  continued  to  live  quietly  with  her 
husband  until  his  death  in  41  B.  C.  The  alli- 
ance between  Octavius  and  Antony  was  now 
strengthened  by  the  marriage  of  Octavia  to  the 
latter.  She  accompanied  her  husband  in  his 
eastern  expedition,  and  by  her  mediation  ef- 
fected a  reconciliation  between  him  and  her 
brother  in  86,  when  the  prospect  of  an  open 
rupture  was  imminent.  Antony,  now  under- 
taking an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  fell 
again  under  the  influence  of  Cleopatra;  and 
when  in  85  Octavia  went  to  the  East  with  re- 
enforcements  of  men  and  money,  he  accepted 
the  aid,  but  refused  to  meet  her,  requesting 
her  to  return  after  she  had  come  so  far  as 
Athens.  She  would  not,  however,  on  her  ar- 
rival home,  take  any  part  against  her  husband, 
but  remained  at  his  house  and  educated  his 
children ;  yet  in  82  Antony  reunited  her  con- 
duct by  sending  her  a  bill  of  divorce.  After 
his  death,  in  spite  of  the  wrongs  received  from 
him,  she  brought  up  his  children  by  Fulvia,  and 
even  those  by  Cleopatra.  Octavia  had  5  children, 
3  by  Marcellus  and  2  daughters  by  Antony ;  from 
the  two  latter  were  descended  the  emperors 
Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero.     She  was  pos- 


sessed of  great  accomplishments,  was  virtuous 
in  an  age  of  licentiousness,  ana  was  univer- 
sally considered  the  superior  of  Cleopatra  in 
beauty.  Augustus  erected  an  important  pub- 
lic building  between  the  circus  Flaminins  and' 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  which  he  named  in 
honor  of  his  sister  Porticus  Octavise. 

OCTAVIUS.    See  ArousTus. 

OCTOBER  (Lat.  otto,  eight),  the  10th  month 
of  the  year.  In  the  Roman  calendar  it  was 
originally  the  8th  month,  whence  its  name, 
which  it  retained  after  the  beginning  of  the 
year  had  been  changed  from  March  to  Janu- 
ary. In  the  Roman  mythology  October  was 
sacred  to  Mars. 

OD  (Sanscrit  ca,  to  blow ;  whence  the  old 
German  wodan,  all-pervading,  Odin,  the  om- 
niscient deity ;  and  thus  od,  the  all-pervading 
force),  a  supposed  universal  force  of  nature, 
which  Baron  Karl  von  Reichenbach  claims  to 
have  discovered  in  the  course  of  investigations 
commenced  in  1844,  but  which  is  not  recog- 
nized by  scientific  men  generally  as  entitled  to 
a  place  in  established  science.  Without  under- 
taking to  discuss  the  subject,  we  shall  place 
ourselves  on  Reichenbach's  standpoint  while 
describing  his  theory.  Od,  according  to  him, 
pervades  all  nature,  and  is  akin  to  the  great 
physical  forces  of  electricity,  magnetism,  chemi- 
cal affinity,  heat,  light,  &c,  and  always  accom- 
panies them,  so  that  wherever  they  are  in 
action  od  is  developed,  and  the  strength  of  its 
most  active  development  is  often  in  proportion 
to  the  energy  of  their  action.  In  living  ani- 
mals, in  effervescing  and  fermenting  liquids,  in 
putrefying  substances,  in  magnets,  and  in  gal- 
vanic batteries,  od  is  briskly  generated.  It 
radiates  from  the  generators,  and  its  rays  pass 
through  all  kinds  of  matter,  at  a  speed  of  about 
100  feet  per  minute,  slower  than  light  and 
more  rapid  than  heat.  As  in  electricity  and 
magnetism  there  is  a  polar  dualism,  so  also 
there  is  in  od ;  it  has  two  poles,  the  positive 
and  negative,  which  keep  company  respectively 
with  the  electric  and  magnetic  positive  and 
negative  poles.  These  odic  poles  appear  in  all 
organic  substances.  The  human  body  is  od- 
positive  on  the  left  side  and  od-negative  on 
the  right.  Amorphous  substances  are  unipolar 
taken  singly,  but  taken  collectively  they  show 
an  odic  dualism,  those  having  the  strongest 
affinity  for  oxygen  being  od-negative,  and 
oxygen  and  the  substances  having  the  least 
affinity  for  it  being  od-positive.  This  gradation 
of  amorphous  bodies  from  od-negative  to  od- 
positive  is  called  the  od-chemical  order,  and  is 
found  to  correspond  with  the  electro-chemical 
order  established  by  Berzelius.  The  odio  radi- 
ation can  be  felt  and  seen  by  certain  persons 
called  sensitives,  who  have  a  peculiar  nervous 
susceptibility ;  while  the  majority  of  mankind, 
called  non-sensitives,  are  entirely  insensible 
to  the  odio  influences  and  impressions.  Odic 
sensitiveness  has  many  symptoms,  among  which 
are  liability  to  somnambulism,  capability  of 
being  magnetized,  inability  to  sleep  on  the  left 
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side  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  dislike  of 
strong  yellow  colors,  fondness  for  bine  as  op- 
posed to  yellow,  dislike  of  crowds  and  close 
rooms,  and  dislike  of  fatty  and  fondness  for 
sourish  victuals.  The  meeting  of  like  odic 
poles  causes  a  disagreeable  sensation  to  the 
sensitive,  while  an  agreeable  sensation  follows 
the  pairing  of  unlike  poles.  The  points  of 
quartz  crystals  and  the  north  poles  of  magnets 
send  out  strong  emanations  of  positive  od,  and 
cause  a  cool  and  agreeable  feeling  to  the  sensi- 
tive left  hand ;  while  the  base  of  the  crystal 
and  the  south  pole  of  the  magnet,  being  od- 
negative,  cause  a  lukewarm  and  disagreeable 
sensation  to  that  hand.  The  sensations  caused 
by  these  opposite  poles  are  the  reverse  on  the 
positive  right  hand.  The  odio  emanation  is 
felt  by  the  touch  as  though  it  were  a  breath ; 
and  it  is  also  seen  in  the  dark  by  the  sensitive, 
but  not  in  the  light.  The  odic  rays  are  per- 
ceived like  a  luminous  vapor,  and  substances 
which  generate  od  glow  with  their  own  od- 
light,  and  appear  as  if  incandescent  or  semi- 
transparent.  The  od-light,  like  solar  light,  has 
a  spectrum ;  the  rays  of  positive  od  are  blue, 
those  of  negative  od  yellow.  These  different 
colors  are  seen  by  sensitives  in  the  odic  emana- 
tions from  the  opposite  poles  of  crystals,  mag- 
nets, the  human  body,  &o.  The  earth  is  strongly 
odio,  being  od-negative  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, and  od-positive  in  the  southern.  If  a 
strong  bar  magnet  be  set  upright,  a  stream  of  od 
will  arise  from  it,  and  be  distinctly  visible  in  the 
dark  to  sensitives.  If  a  circular  iron  plate  be 
fastened  horizontally  on  top  of  the  bar,  an  odio 
rainbow  will  encircle  the  plate,  caused  by  the 
radiation  of  the  odic  light  from  its  circumfer- 
ence. The  color  will  be  blue  in  the  north ; 
green  in  the  north-west ;  yellowish  green  in 
the  west ;  yellow,  orange,  and  red  in  the  south ; 
grayish  red  and  gray  in  the  east,  changing 
again  to  blue  in  the  north.  The  causes  of 
many  singular  phenomena  not  hitherto  under- 
stood are  explained  by  the  odic  theory.  The 
reason  why  many  persons  cannot  sleep  on 
their  left  sides  (in  the  northern  hemisphere)  is 
because  the  northern  pole  of  the  earth,  being 
od-negative,  causes  a  disagreeable  feeling  to 
the  od-negative  left  side.  Similar  influences 
govern  the  occasional  dislike  of  yellow  and 
fondness  for  blue.  The  discomfort  caused 
by  the  proximity  of  a  person  looking  over 
our  shoulders  arises  from  the  pairing  of  like 
poles.  The  ghosts  seen  in  grave  yards  are 
the  odio  emanations  arising  from  putrefying 
corpses  on  fresh  graves,  and  seen  at  night  by 
sensitives.  Motion  of  all  kinds  develops  od, 
and  the  flowing  of  water  underground  may  by 
that  means  be  felt  by  sensitives ;  and  here  is  the 
secret  of  the  water  finders,  whose  divining  rod, 
whether  consciously  or  unoonsciously,  moves 
only  when  the  odic  influence  of  the  flowing 
water  is  felt  in  the  sensitives1  feet  and  legs. 
Od  is  the  agent  or  force  by  which  mesmerism 
or  animal  magnetism  operates;  and  all  the 
mesmeric  phenomena  belong  within  the  domain 


ofocL  Od  is  a  universal  force.  Ifameri&i 
only  its  application  to  influence  the  aniad 
frame  in  a  peculiar  way.  Among  the  boe 
important  phenomena  of  odio  influence  a»  a- 
erted  on  the  human  body  are  somnambcls 
and  cramp,  which  are  two  opposite  state  i 
the  nervous  system,  the  former  being  entirely 
and  the  latter  chiefly  confined  to  senate* 
persons.  Somnambulism  is  an  od-negri? 
state ;  cramp,  od-positive.  In  high  aensfo 
the  former  can  be  created  by  a  few  down** 
passes  of  the  hand  over  the  whole  length  > 
the  body ;  the  latter  by  a  few  upward  pasei 
— Such  are  the  main  phenomena  of  od  ass: 
forth  in  Reichenbach's  works,  the  chief  a 
which  are  "The  Dynamics  of  Magnets' 
(translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Ashtarwr. 
"  The  Odic-Magnetic Letters," and  "TheSa* 
tive  Man  and  his  Relation  to  OdV 

ODD  FELLOWS,  Indepkndett  ton  a 
a  secret  charitable  society  existing  chidj  h 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Thetc- 
gin  of  this  association  has  been  ascribed  by  *& 
writers  to  very  remote  periods  andceltai 
personages.  According  to  one  account,  it  w 
known  among  the  Goths,  Huns,  and  ode 
northern  nations  in  the  4th  century;  ra es- 
tablished in  Spain  in  the  5th  century,  in  Port;- 
gal  in  the  6th,  and  in  France  in  the  12th:  aad 
was  carried  from  France  to  England  by  J.e 
De  Neville  and  other  knights,  who  ia&f 
there  a  "loyal  grand  lodge  of  honor"  wk 
in  the  18th  century  was  changed  into  the  ><- 
der  of  odd  fellows.  Other  writers,  yetw. 
fanciful,  ascribe  its  origin  to  the  Roman  *v 
diers  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  its  name  to  fr 
emperor  Titus,  who  is  alleged  to  haje  aW 
them  odd  fellows  from  their  singularity,  k. 
another  class  of  writers,  anzious  to  makes* 
of  the  greatest  possible  antiquity,  ascribe  k 
origin  of  the  order  to  Adam;  and  an  emlte 
procured  from  an  English  lodge  in  1824 w* 
in  possession  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  re- 
states, represents  the  father  of  mankind fat* 
act  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a  lodge,  ft* 
fables,  however,  have  been  totally  diacaw1 
of  late  years  by  the  authorities  of  the  onfc 
and  have  been  pronounced  absurd  by  the  en* 
lodge  of  the  United  States.  Its  true  histo?;- 
the  following.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  I* 
century  lodges  or  societies  of  mechanics  ** 
laborers  existed  in  London,  calling  then*** 
"Ancient  and  Honorable  Loyal  Odd  Felloe 
Their  meetings  were  for  convivial  jhujk^ 
and  were  generally  held  in  taverns.  »J* 
came  the  custom  for  each  member  once  a*** 
to  contribute  a  penny  to  form  a  fond  for •  t« 
relief  of  the  poor  among  them,  and  fP^Jo 
defray  burial  expenses,  and  to  provide  for'*' 
ows  and  orphans.  In  1788  James  MontgfflW 
wrote  for  a  London  lodge  of  this  aortas^ 
current  in  the  lodges  of  the  order,  beginning 

Where  friendship,  love,  and  truth  abound 
Among  a  band  of  brother*. 

On  the  extension  of  the  order  to  U^y*? 
lodges  united  in  a  general  sytfem  ww  * 
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title  of  the  "Union  Order  of  Odd  Fellows," 
having  London  as  its  seat  of  government.  The 
institution  rapidly  spread  to  other  English 
cities,  and  in  1809  attempts  were  made  to  re- 
form it  and  to  abolish  its  convivial  character. 
This  innovation  was  opposed  by  the  majority, 
and  in  1818  a  convention  of  the  friends  of  re- 
form was  held  at  Manchester,  when  several 
lodges  seceded  from  the  union  order  and  formed 
the  "  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows."  In 
1825  a  central  standing  committee  was  estab- 
lished in  Manchester  to  govern  the  order  in  the 
interim  between  the  sessions  of  the  grand  lodge 
or  national  movable  committee,  as  it  is  termed. 
Dissensions  arose  whioh  led  to  secessions,  bnt 
the  "  Manchester  Unity"  remains  to  this  day 
the  main  body  of  British  odd  fellows,  and 
numbers  about  500,000  members  in  its  lodges. 
Odd  fellowship  in  the  United  States  owes  its 
introduction  to  Thomas  Wildey,  an  Englishman, 
a  blacksmith  by  trade,  who  with  4  others  insti- 
tuted at  Baltimore,  April  26, 1819,  Washington 
lodge  No.  1,  which  soon  afterward  procured  a 
charter  from  the  Manchester  unity  as  the  grand 
lodge  of  Maryland  and  of  the  United  States. — 
The  organization  of  the  order,  bears  a  general 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  free  masons.  The 
primary  body  is  the  subordinate  lodge,  which 
derives  its  power  from  a  charter  granted  by 
the  grand  lodge,  and  must  comprise  at  least  5 
members,  who  must  be  males  of  21  years  of 
age  or  upward.  They  make  their  own  laws 
and  manage  their  own  pecuniary  affairs,  require 
dues  from  their  members  to  the  amount  gener- 
ally of  from  $4»to  $10  a  year,  pay  to  the  sick 
a  weekly  allowance,  and  assign  a  stated  sum  for 
the  burial  expenses  of  a  member  or  a  member's 
wife.  A  member  may  withdraw  at  any  time 
on  application,  and  by  paying  up  all  arrearages, 
either  to  unite  with  any  other  lodge,  or  entirely 
from  the  order.  In  due  season  after  initiation 
he  may  apply  for  and  receive  certificates  en- 
titling him  to  receive  the  first  5  degrees  of  the 
order  by  paying  certain  sums.  These  degrees, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given,  are 
termed :  1,  the  white  degree ;  2,  the  covenant 
degree;  8,  the  royal  blue  degree;  4,  the  re- 
membrance degree;  5,  the  scarlet  degree. 
There  is  beside  the  degree  of  Rebekah,  or  la- 
dies' degree,  which  was  instituted  by  the  grand 
lodge  of  the  United  States  in  Sept.  1861,  and 
is  conferred  on  members  of  the  scarlet  degree 
and  on  their  wives.  The  officers  of  a  subordi- 
nate lodge  are  the  noble  grand,  who  presides, 
the  vice  grand,  the  treasurer,  and  the  perma- 
nent and  recording  secretaries.  The  treasurer 
and  the  permanent  secretaries  are  elected  an- 
nually, the  others  for  6  months.  A  person 
who  has  filled  the  office  of  noble  grand  for  6 
months  is  thereafter  styled  past  grand,  and  a 
special  degree  exists  to  which  they  alone  are 
eligible.  The  grand  lodge  of  a  state  is  formed 
of  past  grands  not  fewer  than  5  in  number. 
The  grand  lodge  derives  a  revenue  from  fees 
for  charters,  dispensations,  and  a  percentage  on 
the  revenues  of  subordinate  lodges.   Its  presid- 


ing officer  is  the  grand  master,  who  is  elected 
annually.  The  grand  lodge  of  the  United 
States  is  composed  of  representatives  elected 
biennially  by  the  state  grand  lodges.  Its  presid- 
ing officer  is  the  grand  sire,  who  must  also  be 
a  past  grand  master  of  a  state  lodge. — There  is 
also  within  these  lodges  a  separate  institution 
called  the  grand  encampment,  whose  mem- 
bers are  termed  patriarchs.  Those  only  are 
eligible  who  have  received  the  scarlet  degree 
in  the  subordinate  lodges.  Superior  to  the 
encampments  there  is  in  each  state  a  grand  en- 
campment. The  elective  officers  of  an  encamp- 
ment are  a  chief  patriarch,  who  presides,  a  high 
priest,  a  senior  warden,  a  scribe,  a  treasurer, 
and  a  junior  warden.  Grand  encampments  are 
composed  of  all  past  chief  patriarchs  in  their 
jurisdiction,  and  in  some  states  also  of  past 
high  priests.  The  officers  of  a  grand  encamp- 
ment are  the  most  worthy  grand  patriarch, 
most  excellent  grand  high  priest,  right  worthy 
grand  senior  warden,  right  worthy  grand  ju- 
nior warden,  grand  scribe,  grand  treasurer,  and 
grand  representative. — In  I860,  according  to 
the  official  returns,  there  were  in  the  United 
States  8,648.  lodges  and  178,818  members. 
The  amount  paid  for  relief  in  that  year  was 
$548,746.05,  and  for  other  charitable  purposes 
$72,450.95 ;  and  the  total  amount  for  80  years 
is  $8,478,628.41. 

ODE  (Gr.  aft?,  a  song),  a  lyrical  poem  of  an 
elevated  character,  composed  under  circum- 
stances of  mental  excitement,  poetic  exalta- 
tion, or  other  intellectual  emotion.  The  Greeks 
called  every  short  poem  intended  to  be  sung 
or  accompanied  by  instruments  an  ode.  Of 
antique  odes,  those  of  Pindar,  Anacreon,  and 
Horace  have  afforded  the  most  prominent 
models  to  modern  writers;  and  the  Pindaric 
ode  has  proved  the  parent  of  countless  varieties 
of  so  called  irregular  odes,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Greeks  admitted  an  absolute  license 
of  metre  in  poems  of  this  description.  The 
odes  of  Pindar,  however,  as  well  as  the  elabo- 
rate choruses  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  are  con- 
structed on  a  scheme  of  metrical  regularity,  not 
less  perfect  than  that  discernible  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Alcffius,  Simonides,  and  Sappho,  and 
the  odes  of  Anacreon  and  Horace. 

ODEN8E,  a  seaport  town  of  Denmark,  cap- 
ital of  the  island  of  Funen,  situated  on  a  small 
river  which  falls  into  a  bay  of  the  same  name 
about  a  mile  from  the  town,  86  m.  W.  S.  W. 
from  Copenhagen ;  pop.  in  1851,  11,122.  It  is 
a  prosperous  trading  town,  and  one  of  the  old- 
est places  in  Denmark.  Its  cathedral,  founded 
in  1080,  and  completed  in  1801,  contains  the 
tombs  of  several  Danish  kings.  The  town  has 
breweries,  distilleries,  founderies,  and  woollen 
mills.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Odin, 
whose  grave  is  pointed  out  in  a  place  J  of  a 
mile  N.  of  the  town. 

ODENWALD,  a  mountain  region  of  Ger- 
many in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  lying  between  the 
river  Neckar,  whioh  separates  it  from  the 
Schwarzwald,  and  the  Main,  which  separates 
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it  from  Spessart.  It  includes  the  sources  of 
various  small  tributaries  of  the  Rhine,  Neckar, 
and  Main.  The  Bergstrasse,  or  mountain  road, 
on  which  are  the  towns  of  Langen,  Darmstadt, 
•and  Bensheim,  passes  along  its  W.  border ;  and 
in  various  parts  of  the  district  there  are  many 
interesting  ruins  of  the  Roman  period.  The 
highest  mountain  of  the  Odenwald  is  the  Katz- 
enbuckel,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  2,800  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  among  the  other  summits  are 
Felsberg,  Malchen,  Oelberg,  and  Kaiserstuhl. 

ODEON  (Gr.  ©oVtov),  a  species  of  public 
building  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans for  contests  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  and  occasionally  for  other  purposes, 
such  as  philosophical  disputations,  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  In  its  general  plan  it 
was  not  unlike  the  theatre,  and  in  some  in- 
stances it  served  as  a  place  of  rehearsal  for  the 
choruses,  previous  to  their  public  performances 
in  the  theatre.  Hence  it 'was  smaller  than  the 
latter  building,  and  was  roofed  over  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  the  sound.  The  earliest 
structure  of  the  kind  was  that  erected  by  Peri- 
cles at  the  base  of  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  acropolis 
in  Athens,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
great  theatre.  It  was  burned  at  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  Sylla,  and  restored  by  Ariobarzanes 
II.,  king  of  Oappadocia.  Athens  contained 
two  other  odeons,  one  of  which  has  sometimes 
been  confounded  with  the  Pnyx ;  the  other, 
a  magnificent  building,  capable  of  containing 
8,000  persons,  was  erected  by  Eerodes  Atticus 
under  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  acropolis,  where 
its  ruins  are  still  visible.  Corinth,  Messene, 
Smyrna,  and  many  other  cities  of  Greece  and 
its  colonies  also  possessed  buildings  of  this 
class,  some  of  which  were  little  inferior  in  ex- 
tent and  grandeur  to  those  of  Athens.  The 
first  odeon  in  Rome  was  built  by  Domitian,  and 
his  example  seems  to  have  been  occasionally 
followed  there  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  In 
modern  times  the  term  odeon  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  buildings  devoted  to  dramatic  or  lyrical 
performances,  or  to  purely  musical  entertain- 
ments, as  the  odeon  in  Paris,  and  that  in  Mu- 
nich, which  is  used  as  a  concert  room. 

ODER  (anc.  Viadrus),  a  river  of  Germany, 
rising  in  Moravia,  about  14  m.  E.  N.  E.  from 
Olmtltz,  990  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
flowing  through  Prussian  Silesia  and  Branden- 
burg in  a  tortuous  but  generally  N.  W.  course 
to  Oderberg,  where  it  changes  its  direction  to 
N.  E.  and  flows  through  Pomerania  and  the 
Grosses  Haff  into  the  Baltic.  Its  whole  course 
is  about  550  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  for  about 
400  m.  to  Breslau  for  vessels  of  50  tons,  and 
for  smaller  craft  to  Ratibor,  about  100  m.  fur- 
ther. The  chief  tributaries  from  the  right  are 
the  Malapane,  Bartsch,  and  Wartha,  and  from 
the  left  the  Oppa,  Silesian  Neisse,  "Weitritz, 
Katzbach,  Bober,  and  Bohemian  Neisse.  The 
chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  Ratibor,  Kosel, 
Oppeln,  Brieg,  Breslau,  Glogau,  Frankfort, 
Ktlstrin,  and  Stettin.  It  is  connected  by  canals 
with  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula. 


ODESO  ALOHI,  the  name  of  a  noble  f&iLh 
of  Rome,  the  most  distinguished  of  whoo* 
the  following.    I.  Benedetto.   (Seebsoar: 
XI.)    II.  M  abo  Antonio,  cousin  of  the  piW 
ing,  born  in  Como  about  1 620,  died  in  Rom?- 
1 670.    He  entered  the  priesthood,  and  after  b 
cousin's  promotion  went  to  Rome  to  reside:  k 
he  refused  all  honors  and  preferments,  andt 
voted  himself  to  works  of  charity.   Obscrri: 
that,  though  there  were  so  many  hospital- . 
Rome,  destitute  strangers  were  obliged  topt* 
the  night  in  the  porches  of  the  churches  and  r- 
der  the  porticos  of  the  palaces,  he  turned  £ 
own  house  into  a  hospital  in  1656,  and  r«tV 
there  the  poor  and  the  destitute  of  allnaikr 
He  subsequently  bought  some  adjacent  ho&*. 
and  enlarged  his  hospital,  until  it  conU^ 
1,000  beds.    He  frequently  went  through  & 
city  in  the  evening  in  search  of  the  houxt- 
whom  he  conveyed  to  this  hospital,  kb 
death  he  bequeathed  all  his  property  to  iL  & 
Innocent  XI.  not  long  afterward  enlarged  h; 
the  capacity  of  3,000  beds.    It  is  now  b?r. 
as  the  hospital  of  St.  Gallus.    EL  Tokmis 
a  kinsman  of  the  preceding,  died  in  1691  Ess- 
ing  been  appointed  almoner  of  Innocent  XL 
he  sought  opportunities  to  do  goodwill  I « 
own  revenues,  as  well  as  with  those  of  t< 
pope.     Among  the  poor  and  destitute,  w? 
were  congregated  at  the  hospital  of  St  G&h 
were  many  children  for  whom  he  detent 
to  erect  an  asylum,  where  they  might  be  uii 
to  read,  and  learn  some  trade  or  employst:; 
He  began  with  88  children,  and  throng  - 
liberality  of  the  pope  the  number  was  soon  i 
creased  to  TO,  most  of  them  street  bo.Tj  d 
runaways.    In  1686  he  laid  the  foundstu  : 
a  large  hospital,  which  he  named  San  Mfe; 
to  be  occupied  solely  by  vagrant  bojs,  & 
those  who  were  in  the  way  of  temptation  fc 
this  hospital  they  were  to  be  ^  educate!  t: 
taught  the  weaver's  trade.  At  his  death  k  .t. 
considerable  funds  for  its  further  endowing 
In  1696  an  almshouse  founded  in  1580,  and  au 
orphan  asylum  founded  in  1582,  were  ud:w 
with  this  establishment  by  Innocent  XIL  ati 
there  were  added  to  it  in  1703  a  reform^ 
for  boys  convicted  of  crimes,  in  1735  ate 
penitents'  refuge,  and  in  1790  an  asylum  f; 
young  girls  exposed  to  danger  from  the  ]<**tJ 
parents  or  guardians. — The  character  of  fr 
family  seems  not  to  have  been  changed  b* -u 
lapse  of  years,  for  in  1816  an  industrial ^' 
for  poor  girls  above  12  years  of  age,  calta  t" 
conservatory  of  the  Virgin  of  SorroT.  ** 
founded  at  Rome  by  a  Cardinal  Odescalcto. 

ODESSA,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Imf 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Cberson,  on^ 
shore  of  a  bay  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  ft»* 
sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the  rwersDuie*. 
and  Dnieper,  90  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Of^ 
about  800  m.  S.  W.  from  Moscow,  and  ^: 
m.  N.  from  Constantinople;  lat.  M  J  -- 
long.  80°  44'  E.;  pop.  in  1857,  1<M-  |; 
stands  upon  a  broad  plateau  about  w  v* 
above  the  sea,  to  which  it  descends  W* 
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perpendicularly;  and  the  town  communicates 
with  the  beach  by  a  wide  stairway  composed  of 
200  steps.    In  the  rear  the  plateau  spreads  out 
into  vast  steppes  almost  destitute  of  vegetation, 
from  which  in  summer  dense  clouds  of  dust 
are  blown.    The  streets  are  wide  and  laid  out 
at  right  angles,  and  there  are  several  squares 
well  planted  with  trees;  but  the  streets  are 
macadamized  and  not  paved,  and  are  covered 
with   either  dust  or  mud.    The  town  is  en- 
closed by  a  wall,  and  is  defended  by  a  fort  at 
the  8.  £.  extremity,  and  by  several  batteries 
along  the  shore ;  and  the  ground  between  the 
town  and  the  harbor  is  occupied  by  a  row  of 
barracks.     The  roadstead  is  exposed  to  E. 
winds,  bnt  the  anchorage  is  good,  and  an  inner 
harbor  capable  of  accommodating  800  vessels 
at  the  qnays  has  been  formed  by  2  moles.    The 
boulevard,  running  along  the  shore,  is  lined 
with  many  handsome  edifices,  and  ornamented 
by  several  monuments,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  duke  of  Riche- 
lieu, a  French  SmigrS  who  entered  the  service 
of  the  czar  and  was  governor  from  1808  to 
1814,  and  materially  improved  the  appearance 
and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  town.    The 
principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  other 
churches,  government  house,  admiralty,  cus- 
tom house,  hospital,  exchange,  museum,  opera 
house,  and  theatre.    The  houses  are  generally 
-well  built  of  soft  calcareous  stone.     There 
are  numerous  schools,  a  college,  2  public  and 
several  circulating  libraries,  a  botanical  gar- 
den, and  a  museum  for  South  Russian  anti- 
quities founded  in  1825.    The  climate  is  gen- 
erally considered  healthy.    The  heat  in  sum- 
mer, however,  is  very  great,  and  in  winter  the 
port  is  generally  closed  by  ice  for  about  2 
months.      Good  water  is  exceedingly  scarce, 
the  surrounding  country,  with  the  exception 
of  a  narrow  belt  along  the  shore,  being  an  arid 
steppe.    The  town  is  supplied  from  extensive 
reservoirs  with  water  conveyed  by  an  aque- 
duct about  20  m.,  artesian  wells  having  been 
sunk   600  feet  without  success.      There  are 
but  few  manufactures,  but  Odessa  is  for  most 
things  a  free  port,  and  a  very  extensive  trade 
is  carried  on.    The  soil  of  the  districts  border- 
ing the  steppes  in  the  interior,  particularly  on 
the   N.  side,  is  exceedingly  productive,  and 
yields  large  crops  of  grain,  especially  wheat, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  exported  through 
Odessa  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Great  Britain.  In  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1869, 
there  were  exported  6,697,765  bushels  of  wheat, 
1,985,981  of  maize,  2,056,288  of  rye,  8,871,888 
of  oats,  2,969,851  of  barley,  and  1,070,000  of 
linseed,  beside  considerable  quantities  of  peas, 
beans,  and  rape  seed,  47,060  cwt.  of  tallow,  and 
67,683  cwt.  of  wool.    During  the  same  period 
the  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to  $10,897,- 
061,  the  principal  items  of  which  were  manu- 
factured goods,  porter,  oil,  fruit,  and  machinery. 
The  number  of  sailing  vessels  that  arrived  was 
1,876,  most  of  which  were  under  the  Aus- 
trian nag,  and  next  in  succession  the  British, 


Sardinian,  and  Greek.  Steamers  ply  from 
Odessa  to  the  ports  on  the  Danube  and  in  the 
Crimea,  Oherson,  Constantinople,  and  England. 
The  inhabitants  are  of  mixed  races,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  Russians,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Ger- 
mans ;  and  the  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  Italians,  English,  French,  and  Armenians. — 
The  origin  of  Odessa  is  of  very  modern  date. 
In  1792  Catharine  II.  selected  the  site,  which 
was  then  only  occupied  by  a  few  houses,  and 
called  Khodja-bey.  She  changed  the  name  to 
Odessus,  which  has  since  been  Italianized  into 
Odessa.  The  town  was  founded  in  1794,  and 
several  regiments  were  employed  in  construct- 
ing public  works,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  considerable  progress  was  made.  Alexan- 
der I.  continued  the  work,  and  reduced  the  im- 
port and  export  duties.  In  1817  the  port  was 
opened,  and  the  inhabitants  declared  free  from 
taxes  for  80  years.  In  consequence  of  the  fort 
of  Odessa  having  fired  upon  a  British  steamer 
under  a  flag  of  truce  during  the  Crimean  war.  a 
French  and  English  squadron  bombarded  the 
place  on  April  22,  1854;  but  the  fire  was  di- 
rected chiefly  against  the  batteries  and  the  ves- 
sels in  the  harbor.  In  the  following  month  the 
British  steam  frigate  Tiger  ran  aground  in  the 
night  during  a  fog,  and  was  fired  on  by  the 
Russians,  and  the  crew  made  prisoners.  The 
railroad  which  connects  St.  Petersburg  with 
Moscow  is  to  be  continued  to  Odessa. 

ODEVAERE,  Josephtjb  Dionysius,  a  Flem- 
ish painter,  born  i«  Bruges,  Oct.  2,  1778,  died 
in  Brussels  in  Feb.  1880.  He  studied  painting 
in  the  academy  of  Bruges,  and  subsequently 
under  Suvee  and  David  in  Paris.  In  1804  he 
obtained  the  great  prize  of  the  French  acad- 
emy of  painting  for  a  picture  of  the  death  of 
Phocion,  with  a  pension  to  study  at  Rome, 
whither  he  went  in  1805,  and  remained  about 
7  years.  In  1814  he  settled  in  Brussels,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  "  Peace 
of  Utrecht"  and  "  Battle  of  Waterloo"  brought 
him  into  considerable  popularity ;  and  the  lat- 
ter picture,  with  others  of  his  worksj  was  ex- 
hibited in  many  of  the  Netherlandish  prov- 
inces during  1817  and  1818.  About  this  time 
he  acted  as  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the 
Netherlands  to  recover  the  paintings  taken  from 
the  national  collections  to  Paris.  Some  of  his 
pictures  are  of  great  size.  He  was  esteemed 
the  best  modern  Flemish  painter  of  history. 

ODILON  BARROT.    See  Bakbot. 

ODIN,  or  Wodin,  the  principal  deity  of 
Scandinavian  mythology.  He  was  worshipped 
throughout  the  north  of  Europe  as  the  creator 
and  preserver  of  the  world,  and  the  god  of 
war.  He  is  known  in  the  sagas  by  more  than 
100  titles,  derived  from  his  various  attributes 
and  from  the  countries  in  which  he  was  ac- 
knowledged. He  is  represented  with  a  raven 
upon  each  of  his  shoulders,  the  one  Hugin 
(Mind),  and  the  other  Munnin  (Memory),  who 
whispered  into  either  ear  all  they  had  seen 
and  heard  in  their  flight  around  the  world. 
His  wife,  Frigga,  was  next  in  rank  among  the 
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Scandinavian  deities -,  and  among  their  children 
Thor  and  Baldur  were  of  most  importance  and 
interest. 

ODIN,  a  legendary  Asiatic  chieftain,  the  sup- 
posed archetype  of  the  Scandinavian  god  of  the 
same  name.  According  to  tradition,  he  flour- 
ished in  the  1st  century  B.  0.,  and  was  an  ally  of 
Mithridates  the  Great  in  the  war  against  Pom- 
pey.  He  was  driven  by  the  Roman  conqueror 
from  his  territory  upon  the  Caspian  sea  to  the 
north  of  Germany,  where  he  began  his  conquests 
and  founded  his  religion.  He  passed  next  into 
the  Oimbrian  peninsula,  overran  the  whole  of 
modern  Denmark,  and  built  a  city  bearing  his 
name  (Odense)  in  the  island  of  Funen.  Other 
regions  of  the  Baltic  came  in  turn  under  his 
sway,  and  he  was  soon  the  recognized  mon- 
arch of  the  North.  He  established  himself  in 
Sweden,  and  built  his  capital  Sigtuna  on  Lake 
Maelar,  near  Stockholm.  Ruins  of  temples  are 
still  to  be  traced  in  this  interesting  old  town, 
which  bears  one  of  the  many  titles  (Sigge) 
of  the  founder.  After  he  had  reigned  many 
years,  perceiving  the  approach  of  death,  he 
summoned  his  warriors,  and  informed  them 
that  it  was  his  purpose  to  return  to  Scythia  to 
be  present  at  the  banquet  offered  him  by  other 
gods.  So  saying,  he  inflicted  upon  his  breast  9 
wounds  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  and  left  orders 
that  the  body,  which  he  should  leave  to  them 
in  Sweden,  should  be  burned.  This  great 
Scandinavian  myth  has  left  impressions  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  which  time  and  all  the  civil- 
ization of  Christianity  have  not  been  able  to 
efface.  At  the  present  day,  in  many  districts, 
whenever  unusual  sounds  are  heard  in  the 
night,  the  peasants  will  say  Odin  walks  there. 
They  call  the  wintry  sighing  of  the  forest  the 
wild  hunt  of  Odin.  "  Go  to  Odin"  is  a  common 
malediction.  The  hero  was  especially  vener- 
ated as  the  inventor  of  runes.  His  armies  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Suiones  of  Tacitus, 
and  the  nations  whom  he  found  in  possession 
of  Sweden  were  the  tribes  of  Goths,  who  had 
in  like  manner  previously  overrun  the  country. 
— Several  other  Odins  of  later  date  are  men- 
tioned in  Scandinavian  tradition. 

ODOACER,  commonly  called  king  of  the 
Heruli,  and  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  put  to 
death,  A.  D.  498.  He  was  the  son  of  Edecon, 
a  Minister  of  Attila  and  chief  of  a  tribe  of 
Soyrri.  Odoacer  led  a  wandering  life  in 
Pannonia  and  Noricum,  and  then  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  entered  the  service  of  the  western 
empire,  and  speedily  rose  to  high  command. 
After  the  abdication  of  Nepos,  and  the  ele- 
vation to  the  imperial  throne  of  Romulus, 
called  in  derision  Augustulus,  the  barbarians 
demanded  as  a  reward  for  their  services  the 
third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy.  When  this 
was  refused,  the  soldiers  chose  Odoacer  for 
their  leader,  who  drove  Orestes,  the  father  of 
Augustulus,  to  Pavia,  stormed  that  city,  and 
compelled  Augustulus  to  abdicate  his  crown 
(476).  By  this  act  an  end  was  put  to  the 
western  empire,  inasmuch  as  Odoacer,  though 


styled  king  of  Italy,  never  assumed  the  prqty 
or  the  titles  of  Casar  and  Augustas,  and  ik 
no  coins  struck  in  his  name.  But,  posesn 
the  supreme  authority,  he  ruled  the  couif 
mildly,  enforced  the  laws,  and  protected  thai 
frontiers  from  the  barbarians  of  Gaol  uj 
Germany.  Although  an  Arian,  he  did  at 
molest  the  church.  The  Roman  pft&^m 
beyond  the  Alps,  to  the  Rhine  and  the  «**, 
he  ceded  to  Euric,  king  of  the  "Visip'ti 
Grossing  the  Adriatic,  he  subdued  the  proTisi 
of  Dalmatia ;  crossing  the  Alps,  he  deLtf 
Fava,  the  king  of  the  Rngians,  and  brcca 
him  and  a  vast  number  of  captives  to  It-i 
At  length  Theodorio,  leader  of  the  Ostrwr-'M 
descended  from  the  Julian  Alps,  and  deiV/M 
Odoacer  near  Aquileia,  took  Verona,  and  & 
feated  a  second  army  encamped  on  the  kb 
of  the  Adige.  Odoacer  retired  to  Rrcxi 
and  for  8  years  held  out  against  his  rival,  & 
finally  capitulated  on  condition  of  ruling  *ri 
equal  authority  with  Theodoric  over  fc>. 
Only  a  few  days  had  passed,  however.  *i>i 
Odoacer  was  killed  by  the  order  of  his  associ:*, 
and  his  troops  massacred. 

ODOMETER  (Gr.  odor,  a  road,  and  jm 
a  measure),  an  instrument  for  determining  z* 
distances  passed  over  in  travelling,  also  fc  *: 
as  pedometer,  perambulator,  Ac.  It  is  mu 
in  various  forms,  adapted  either  for  the  use  cf 
pedestrians  or  to  be  attached  to  wheel;  -ra- 
cially constructed  for  this  purpose,  or  tn  ts 
wheels  of  carriages.  Odometers  of  the  Lrc 
class  were  employed  by  the  ancient  Roma* 
as  appears  from  the  mention  made  of  one  ad- 
apted for  a  carriage  by  Vitruvius  in  hislit 
book.  In  the  15th  century  they  were  him 
in  Europe,  and  the  first  attempt  made  in  frm 
to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  was  far 
running  one  of  these  instruments  over  the  w*i 
between  Paris  and  Amiens.  (See  Eabth.)  Tfce 
principle  upon  which  this  kind  of  odometer  is 
constructed  is  the  recording  by  a  mechauia 
contrivance  the  number  of  revolutions  of  i 
wheel  (it  may  be  one  of  those  belonging  to  the 
carriage)  in  passing  from  one  place  to  another 
By  multiplying  this  number  by  the  number « 
feet  and  inches  that  make  the  circumferatt 
of  the  wheel,  the  distance  is  at  once  girefl. 
The  apparatus  for  recording  the  revolution*  * 
a  simple  train  of  wheels  and  index  connected 
with  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  and  placed  in  rie  * 
of  the  person  in  the  carriage.  Such  an  in- 
strument should  give  tolerably  correct  results 
upon  level  roads ;  but  where  the  surface  a 
very  uneven,  the  actual  distance  must  be  modi 
increased  by  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
slopes.  On  account  of  the  facility  and  ra- 
pidity of  its  work,  it  is  much  employed  n 
the  surveys  of  counties  and  towns,  ww** 
extreme  accuracy  is  not  important,  and  np*n 
the  U.  8.  coast  survey  it  is  also  used  fac- 
ing up  the  details  of  roads,  &o.  In  one  torn 
it  is  a  wheel  of  2  feet  7*  inches  diameter,  and 
8  feet  8  inches  circumference,  marking  one  rod 
in  two  revolutions.    This  is  attached  to  a  long 
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handle  07  which  a  person  walking  poshes  it 
forward.  Near  the  end  of  the  handle  is  the 
box  containing  the  index  under  a  glass  cover. 
It  is  made  to  point  the  number  of  miles  and 
rods  travelled  over,  or  any  other  measures  of 
distance. — The  form  of  odometer  carried  by 
pedestrians,  and  designed  for  recording  the 
number  of  steps,  is  generally  called  a  pedome- 
ter. It  resembles  a  watch  in  size  and  shape, 
and  may  be  worn  in  the  vest  pocket  Its  ma- 
chinery is  so  constructed  that  by  the  rising 
and  sinking  of  the  body  with  each  step  a  lever 
is  made  to  vibrate,  which,  moves  the  index 
hand  connected  with  it.  In  London  odometers 
have  been  contrived  for  hackney  carriages  to 
serve  for  the  proprietors  or  for  the  passengers 
as  checks  upon  the  distance  travelled.  By  one 
form  of  this  apparatus,  patented  in  1851,  the 
box  containing  the  train  of  wheels  attached  to 
the  side  of  the  carriage  is  provided  with  two 
dials,  one  of  which  is  outside  for  the  use  of  the 
passenger  or  driver,  and  the  other  inside  for 
the  protection,  of  the  proprietor  and  accessible 
only  to  him. 

O'DONNELL,  Leopold,  count  of  Lucena  and 
duke  of  Tetuavn,  a  Spanish  soldier  and  states- 
man, born  in  1808.  He  is  descended  from  an 
Irish  family  of  considerable  importance  under 
the  later  Stuarts,  which  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  emigrated  to  Austria.  Several  of  its 
members  became  distinguished  in  the  imperial 
service,  and  one  of  them,  finding  his  way  to 
Spain,  founded  there  a  Spanish  branch  of  the 
family.  Leopold  O'Donnell,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  is  a  son  of  a  Spanish  general  of  some 
reputation  in  the  early  iart  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, under  whose  influence  he  entered  the 
army,  and  before  the  age  of  25  attained  the 
rank  of  colonel.  The  Oarlist  war,  in  which  he 
sided  with  the  young  queen,  first  brought  him 
prominently  into  notice ;  and  for  his  services  in 
raising  the  siege  of  Lucena  he  was  created 
count  of  Lucena,  and  received  from  Espartero 
the  appointment  of  chief  of  the  staff  and  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  centre.  He  subse- 
quently attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  Queen 
Christina,  with  whom,  upon  the  elevation  of 
Espartero  to  the  regency,  he  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  France.  In  1841  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Spain  upon  pledging  his 
fealty  to  the  established  government;  but  he 
almost  immediately  joined  the  revolutionists 
who  were  endeavoring  to  overthrow  Espartero. 
Defeated  at  Pampeluna,  he  again  took  refuge 
in  France,  whence,  upon  the  retirement  of 
Espartero  in  1843,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  persevering  efforts  against 
the  regent  by  being  appointed  captain-general 
of  Cuba,  where  he  is  said  to  have  amassed  a 
fortune.  After  his  return  to.  Spain  he  busied 
himself  again  with  political  intrigues,  and,  upon 
threatening  to  exert  his  influence  against  the 
government^  was  appointed  by  Narvaez  di- 
rector-general of  the  infantry,  which  office  he 
retained  until  1861,  when  the  jealousy  of  Nar- 
vaez caused  his  dismissal.    He  again  joined  the 


opposition,  and  during  the  succeeding  Sartorius 
ministry  became  so  deeply  implicated  against 
the  court  and  Queen  Christina,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  1854  he  was  proscribed  and 
obliged  to  conceal  himself.  In  June  he  headed 
a  revolt,  was  defeated  in  V icalbaro,  took  refuge 
in  Andalusia,  and  under  the  pressure  of  the 
moment  sided  with  the  progremta  party  and 
issued  a  manifesto,  demanding  the  restitution 
of  the  constitution  of  1887,  the  emancipation 
of  Queen  Isabella,  the  perpetual  banishment 
of  the  queen  mother,  the  amelioration  of  the 
laws  regulating  the  elections  and  the  press,  the 
reduction  of  taxes,  and  other  popular  measures. 
At  this  crisis  Espartero  was  invited  by  the 
queen  to  form  a  ministry ;  he  accepted,  and  in 
company  with  O'Donnell  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Madrid  on  July  29.  O'Donnell  soon 
after  received  the  portfolio  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, and  was  appointed  a  marshal.  But  he 
had  little  sympathy  for  the  liberal  measures 
proposed  by  Espartero,  and  to  his  efforts  the 
dismissal  of  that  minister  in  July,  1856,  is 
mainly  ascribed.  He  succeeded  him  as  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  and  inaugurated  his  admin- 
istration by  declaring  Spain  under  martial  law, 
closing  the  cortes,  abolishing  the  national  guard, 
and  by  other  absolute  measures.  Insurrections 
followed,  which,  however,  were  generally  sup- 
pressed ;  but  Narvaez  having  successfully  plot- 
ted against  him,  he  was,  in  Oct.  1856,  obliged 
to  retire  from  office.  He  returned  to  power 
again  in  1858,  and  in  1859  held  the  double  po- 
sition of  prime  minister  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  engaged  in  the  war  in  Mo- 
rocco. (See  Morocco.)  For  his  services  in  the 
latter  capacity  he  was  created  duke  of  Tetuan. 
He  is  a  man  of  imposing  presence,  and  of  an 
aspect  said  to  be  more  Ins$  than  Spanish. 

ODYSSEY.    See  Homer. 

(EOOLAMPADIUS,  or  Obkolampad,  Johah- 
kes,  the  Graecized  name  of  Johann  Haus- 
schein,  but  whose  real  name,  according  to  re- 
cent investigations,  was  Hussgen  or  Heussgen, 
a  German  reformer,  born  in  Weinsberg,  Swa- 
bia,  in  1482,  died  in  Basel,  Nov.  24, 1581.  His 
father  was  a  merchant,  and  at  first  intended 
him  for  the  same  career.  But  his  mother 
"  desired  to  consecrate  her  only  son  to  learn- 
ing and  to  God,"  and  he  himself  was  averse  to 
business,  and  fond  of  literary  pursuits.  He 
entered  the  university  of  Heidelberg  at  12 
years  of  age,  went  thence  to  Bologna  to  study 
jurisprudence,  and  returned  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  studied  theology.  He  was  afterward 
tutor  to  the  son  of  tbe  elector  palatine,  and 
then  held  a  benefice  founded  by  his  parents, 
but  resigned  both  functions  in  order  to  con- 
tinue his  theological  studies  at  Tubingen  and 
at  Stuttgart.  He  had  already  while  in  Hei- 
delberg formed  a  friendship  with  Oapito,  the 
preacher  and  reformer,  and  through  him  with 
Erasmus,  for  whom  he  had  the  most  ardent 
admiration.  After  preacbing  for  a  short  time 
with  great  success  in  Weinsberg,  he  was 
in  1515  invited  to  Basel,  and  while   there 
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assisted  Erasmus  in  his  "Annotations  on  the 
New  Testament."  About  the  end  of  1518  he 
was  invited  to  Augsburg.  He  found  the  city 
exoited  by  a  recent  conference  between  Luther 
and  the  papal  legate.  Obliged  to  choose  one 
side  or  the  other,  he  declared  for  Luther.  A 
violent  dispute  ensued,  and  being  constitution- 
ally timid,  and  wanting  as  he  thought  in  the 
qualities  which  make  a  successful  minister,  he 
retired  in  1520  to  a  convent  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Bridget,  near  Augsburg.  But  here  his  posi- 
tion was  still  more  uncomfortable.  He  stood 
at  this  time  midway  between  Luther  and  Rome, 
desiring  a  "certain  purified  Catholicism,"  but 
was  inclining  more  and  more  toward  the  side  of 
Luther.  He  left  the  convent,  after  having  been 
there  nearly  two  years,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
castle  of  Ebernburg,  where  for  a  time  he  was 
preacher  to  Francis  of  Seckingen.  In  1622  he 
went  to  Basel,  where  he  became  curate  of  St. 
Martin's,  and  subsequently  professor  of  theol- 
ogy, drawing  large  audiences  whenever  he 
preached  or  lectured.  He  led  the  discussion 
at  the  conference  in  Baden,  in  1526,  against 
Eck,  and  was  distinguished  there  for  his  mild- 
ness and  ability.  In  Jan.  1528,  he  attended  a 
conference  in  Bern.  His  mother  dying  soon 
after  his  return,  he  resolved  to  take  a  wife, 
having  written  against  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  some  years  before.  He  married  Wili- 
brandis,  daughter  of  a  knight  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian ;  which  gave  occasion  for  the  re- 
mark of  Erasmus :  "  Luther's  affair  is  called  a 
tragedy,  but  I  maintain  it  is  a  comedy,  for  each 
act  of  the  drama  ends  in  a  wedding."  He  sup- 
ported Zwingli  in  his  dispute  with  Luther  re- 
specting the  real  presence  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
and  published  a  treatise  entitled  De  Vero  Intel- 
lectu  Verborum  Domini :  Hoc  est  Corpus  meum" 
(1525),  in  which  he  maintained  the  word  cor- 
pus  to  be  only  symbolical.  He  took  the  same 
ground  at  the  celebrated  conference  at  Marburg 
in  1529,  where  with  Zwingli  he  disputed  against 
Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Although  Luther 
differed  so  much  from  him,  (Ecolampadius  was 
one  of  the  few  among  his  opponents  whom  he 
still  loved.  On  the  death  of  Zwingli  he  was 
invited  to  Zurich  to  take  his  place ;  but  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  great  reformer,  March 
26,  1526,  he  complained  of  being  a  perpetuus 
valetudinarius,  and  died  soon,  afterward.  His 
name  stood  second  only  to  that  of  Zwingli,  and 
he  was  called  the  Melanchthon  of  Switzerland. 
He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  of  a  patriarchal 
presence,  taking  more  delight  in  studies  and 
spiritual  exercises  than  in  active  intercourse 
with  the  world,  into  which  he  was  drawn  only 
by  the  command  of  his  conscience  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  times.  His  widow  became  the 
wife  of  Capita,  and  after  his  death  she  married 
Buoer.  His  principal  works  are :  Annotations 
in  Qenesin;  Exegemata  in  Librum  Job;  Com- 
mentariorum  in  Esaiam  libri  sex  ;  Be  Eitu  Pas- 
ehali;  and  Quod  non  sit  onerosa  Christianis 
Confessio.  His  life  was  written  by  Hess  (Zu- 
rich, 1791),  and  by  Herzog  (Basel,  1843). 


(ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL   BeeCorrai. 

(EDEMA  (Gr.  otbmia,  from  «&•,  to  aweu 
a  swelling  occasioned  by  the  infiltration  of  *- 
rum  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  a  portion  of  & 
body.  The  limits  between  oedema  and  msm 
are  not  very  strictly  defined,  being  those  cf  i- 
gree  merely.  Anasarca,  arisiDg  from  d^c.: 
the  heart  or  kidneys,  commences  with  oxkai 
which  as  it  becomes  general  assumes  the  D£ 
of  anasarca.  Any  thing  which  interfere?  «i 
the  return  of  the  venous  blood  from  a  par;  u . 
produce  oedema;  thus  in  pregnant  women  £ 
pressure  of  the  uterine  tumor  upon  the  pu: 
veins  within  the  abdomen,  may  cause  o^ai 
of  the  lower  extremities ;  and  the  same  rt*J 
follows  in  feeble  persons  the  long  maintop- 
of  the  upright  position,  the  blood  having  tr^ 
turn  against  the  force  of  gravity.  Oblifcra: 
of  any  of  the  large  venous  trunks  by  &fc- 
inflammation  is  followed  by  oedema  of  the ^js 
whose  blood  was  returned  by  the  obliu:.>. 
trunk ;  thus  phlegmasia  dolens  is  causal  Ij  in- 
flammation and  plugging  up  of  the  few?*!  •* 
iliac  veins.  The  pressure  of  an  aneurism  o: 
other  tumor  within  the  chest,  upon  the  vj 
cava  or  vena  innominata,  may  produce  'Krj 
of  one  half  or  the  whole  of  the  upper  psrt  i 
the  body.  Paralyzed  limbs  frequently  t*-v:.i 
oedematous  from  the  venous  circulafr-a :' 
longer  being  aided  by  the  contraction  o:  t> 
muscles  of  the  part.  Certain  conditions  d  •> 
blood,  such  as  occur  in  chlorosis  and  sect?. 
are  favorable  to  the  occurrence  of  oedema,  k 
all  these  instances  the  oedema  is  of  ft  r*"'; 
kind ;  but  the  same  symptom  occurs  as  &  -'- 
tendant  on  some  forms  of  inflammation  u'; 
tioularly  a  variety  of  erysipelas,  hence  u&f. 
oedematous  erysipelas.  In  all  instances ^ 
ma  is  simply  a  symptom  produced  by  dift.y' 
causes,  and  is  to  be  treated  according  t; - 
cause  by  which  it  is  produced.  Two  variety  c. 
oedema,  that  of  the  glottis  and  that  of  the  to 
from  their  importance  arising  from  the  &&■-•* 
of  the  organs  affected,  deserve  special  nut- 
— (Edema  of  the  glottis  may  occur  from  en- 
sure to  cold  and  moisture,  as  a  conseqntQ>  < 
tonsillitis  and  other  affections,  the  inflame  ' 
extending  to  the  larynx,  or  in  the  course^ 
rious  diseases,  as  erysipelas,  typhoid  feytf.  ^ 
The  patient  is  conscious  of  an  increasing  W*" 
ment  in  his  respiration,  and  of  a  sense  ot  s~ .- 
ture  about  the  larynx.  There  is  a  dry  to* 
cough  coming  on  in  paroxysms,  with  fits  rt  ^ 
focation,  while  the  voice  is  hoarse.  ▼hi>ptf^ 
and  finally  extinct.  Inspiration  is  pwK-'* 
and  difficult,  while  expiration  is  company 
unaffected.  Sometimes,  but  not  invariably  u.  ■ 
is  soreness  of  the  throat  and  difficulty  of  w 
lowing.  The  pulse,  at  first  unaffected,  a*  *c 
difficulty  of  breathing  increases  becomes^ 
and  frequent,  and  the  body  is  bathed  in  yew 
ration.  Death  from  suffocation sometime*^* 
place  a  few  hours  after  the  covamence^1"1 
the  attack.  On  post  mortem  examination  u* 
cellular  tissue  underneath  the  mn<»M,7j, 
brane  lining  the  glottis  is  found  infiltratea  o. 
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serum,  narrowing  the  opening  of  the  glottis 
and  having  a  sort  of  valvular  action  in  inspira- 
tion. When  violent  the  disease  rarely  leaves 
much  time  for  treatment.  SchOnlein  of  Berlin 
first  suggested  the  operation  in  Europe,  and 
Dr.  J.  0.  Peters  in  America.  But  Dr.  Guidon 
Buck  of  New  York  was  the  first  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  and  has  relieved  numerous  cases  of 
this  affection  by  nicking  the  cedematous  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  thus  giving  exit  to  the  ef- 
fused serum  which  is  the  cause  of  the  difficulty. 
For  this  purpose  he  has  devised  a  peculiar  nar- 
row probe-pointed  bistoury.  The  fore  finger 
of  the  left  hand  being  carried  boldly  down  to 
the  laryngeal  opening  and  pressed  upon  this  as 
a  guide,  several  minute  incisions  are  made  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  glottis.  When  Dr. 
Buck's  operation  does  not  succeed,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  tracheotomy. — (Edema  of  the 
lungs  occurs  in  heart  disease  as  a  consequence 
of  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  circulation 
through  the  lungs,  in  albuminuria  (see  Albumi- 
nuria), in  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  in  anae- 
mia, and  in  pneumonia  and  bronchitis.  Its 
symptoms  are  difficulty  of  breathing,  in  some 
cases  extreme,  and  a  sensation  of  weight  or 
constriction  in  the  chest.  There  is  teasing 
cough  with  a  watery  and  sometimes  viscid  ex- 
pectoration. On  physical  examination  the  per- 
cussion note  is  but  slightly  affected;  auscul- 
tation gives  a  smooth,  moist,  fine,  sub-crepitant 
rhonchus.  The  treatment,  when  treatment  is 
necessary,  is  that  of  general  dropsy. 

OEDENBURG  (Hung.  JSoprony),  a  town  of 
W.  Hungary,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same 
name,  near  Neusiedler  lake,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Vienna  and  Oilly  railway,  87  m.  S.  S.  E.  from 
Vienna;  pop.  15,000,  chiefly  Germans.  It  is 
neatly  built,  and  has  several  fine  churches,  both 
Catholic  and  Lutheran,  colleges  of  both  creeds, 
convents,  hospitals,  barracks,  a  military  acad- 
emy, a  theatre,  and  a  curious  watch  tower 
which  anciently  formed  part  of  its  fortifica- 
tions. It  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen, 
&c,  and  an  active  trade  in  wine. 

(EDIPUS,  a  mythological  king  of  Thebes, 
whose  life  formed  a  favorite  subject  for  the 
tragic  poets  of  antiquity.  According  to  the 
common  form  of  the  legend,  he  was  the  son  of 
Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  and  Jocasta.  An  oracle 
having  informed  Laius  that  he  should  be  killed 
by  his  son,  no  sooner  was  (Edipus  born  than 
he  was  exposed  on  Mt.  Oithaeron  with  his 
feet  pierced  and  bound  together.  In  this  situ- 
ation he  was  found  by  a  shepherd  and  brought 
to  King  Polybus  of  Corinth,  who  being  child- 
less adopted  him  as  his  own  son  and  called  him 
CEdipus  from  his  swollen  feet.  He  grew  up  in 
ignorance  of  his  birth,  and  once  being  taunted 
with  not  being  the  son  of  the  king,  he  consult- 
ed the  oracle  at  Delphi.  From  it  he  received 
the  answer :  "  Avoid  the  soil  of  thy  country,  or 
thou  wilt  be  the  murderer  of  thy  father  and 
the  husband  of  thy  mother;"  and  supposing 
Corinth  was  meant,  he  determined  not  to  re- 
turn.   On  the  road  between  Delphi  and  Daulis 


lie  met  Laius,  and  being  ordered  by  the  char- 
ioteer of  the  latter  to  make  way  an  affray  en- 
sued in  which  he  killed  both  his  father  and  the 
charioteer.  At  this  time  the  sphinx  was  lay- 
ing waste  Thebes,  proposing  a  riddle  to  every 
passer-by,  and  devouring  all  who  were  unable 
to  solve  it ;  and  so  great  became  the  devasta- 
tion, that  a  proclamation  was  made  by  the  The- 
bans,  offering  the  crown  and  the  hand  of  Queen 
Jocasta  in  marriage  to  him  who  should  free 
the  country  from  the  monster.  (Edipus  un- 
dertook the  task,  and  the  following  riddle  was 
given  him :  "  A  being  with  four  feet  has  two 
feet  and  three  feet,  and  only  one  voice ;  but 
its  feet  vary,  and  when  it  has  most  it  is  weak- 
est." This  he  solved,  saying  the  being  was 
man,  who  in  infancy  crawls  upon  all  fours,  in 
manhood  walks  erect,  and  in  old  age  supports 
himself  by  a  staff.  The  sphinx  hereupon  de- 
stroyed herself,  and  CEdipus  obtained  the  crown 
and  married  his  mother,  who  bore  him  two 
sons,  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Antigone  and  Ismene.  A  pestilence  des- 
olating the  land  on  account  of  this  incestuous 
alliance,  the  oracle  ordered  the  expulsion  of 
the  murderer  of  Laius;  and  a  proclamation 
was  issued  anouncing  a  curse  upon  the  un- 
known criminal,  and  declaring  him  an  exile. 
(Edipus  was  hereupon  informed  by  the  pro- 
phet Tiresias  that  he  himself  was  the  parricide 
and  the  husband  of  his  mother.  Jocasta  hang- 
ed herself,  and  (Edipus  put  out  his  eyes.  After 
this,  according  to  one  form  of  the  legend, 
(Edipus  was  driven  from  Thebes  by  his  sons 
and  Oreon,  his  brother-in-law,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  his  daughter  Antigone  went  to 
Attica.  According  to  another,  he  became  de- 
pendent upon  his  sons,  on  whom  he  imprecated 
a  curse,  praying  to  the  gods  that  there  might 
be  endless  war  between  them,  and  that  they 
might  perish  each  by  the  hand  of  the  other. 
After  Eteocles  and  Polynices  had  slain  one 
another,  Creon  succeeded  to  the  throne  and 
drove  out  (Edipus,  who  finally  reached  the 
groves  of  the  Eumenides,  near  Colonus  in  At- 
tica, where  he  was  received  with  distinguished 
honor  by  Theseus.  There  he  died,  and  his 
burial  place  was  concealed  by  the  Eumenides, 
whose  favor  he  had  conciliated.  The  Homeric 
account  of  the  tradition  is  different  in  several 
particulars.  The  tragedies  founded  upon  this 
legend  which  ^Eschylus  and  Euripides  wrote 
are  now  lost ;  but  two  by  Sophocles  remain, 
entitled  (Edipvs  Tyrannm  and  (Edipus  Colonvs. 
Seneca  also  wrote  one  on  this  subject,  and  in 
modern  times  Corneille  and  Voltaire. 

OEHLENSCHLAGER,  Adam  Gottlob,  a 
Danish  poet  and  dramatist,  born  in  Vesterbro, 
a  suburb  of  Copenhagen,  Nov.  14, 1779,  died  in 
Copenhagen,  Jan.  20,  1850.  His  parents  were 
of  German  extraction,  and  his  father,  the  de- 
scendant of  a  long  line  of  schoolmasters  and 
organists  established  in  Krusendorf,  Schleswig, 
entering  the  service  of  Count  Adam  Gottlob 
Moltke  (after  whom  the  poet  was  named),  was 
by  the  influence  of  that  nobleman  appointed 
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steward  of  the  royal  palace  of  Frederiksborg, 
situated  about  2  miles  from  Copenhagen.  In 
this  building  was  passed  the  early  life  of  young 
Oehlenschlager,  who  in  his  Erindringery  a  mi- 
nute autobiography  coming  down  to  a  late 
period  of  his  career,  has  described  the  impres- 
sion which  the  place,  its  associations  and  sur- 
roundings, and  the  occasional  presence  of  the 
court,  made  upon  his  boyish  imagination.  At 
12  years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Copenhagen,  and  soon  after  be- 
gan to  write  verses  and  even  plays,  which  were 
performed  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  Frederiks- 
borg by  himself  and  some  of  his  schoolfellows. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  a  diligent  reader  of 
novels  in  the  Danish  language,  over  which  he 
thereby  obtained  a  remarkable  mastery.  When 
about  18  years  of  age  he  was  possessed  with 
the  desire  of  going  upon  the  stage ;  but  finding 
his  chances  of  success  not  very  encouraging,  he 
relinquished  the  idea,  and  under  the  influence 
of  two  young  students,  the  brothers  Oersted, 
who  afterward  gained  distinction  in  the  walks 
of  natural  science  and  jurisprudence,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law  in  the  university 
of  Copenhagen.  His  literary  tastes  soon  led 
his  thoughts  into  other  channels,  and  in  1808 
he  ventured  before  the  public  as  the  author  of 
a  volume  of  poems  containing,  among  other 
things,  the  play  of  "The  Eve  of  Saint  John," 
which,  with  the  drama  of  "Aladdin"  published 
soon  afterward,  brought  him  into  considerable 
notice,  and  procured  for  him  in  1805  a  travel- 
ling stipend  from  the  government.  Proceed- 
ing at  once  to  Germany,  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Goethe,  Tieck,  Wieland,  Hegel,  and 
other  distinguished  literary  men,  and  cultivated 
the  language  of  the  country  with  so  much 
success,  that  he  was  soon  enabled  to  translate 
liis  works  as  fast  as  composed  into  German. 
At  Halle  he  wrote  his  u  Hakon  Jarl,"  the  first 
and  one  of  the  finest  of  his  purely  Scandinavian 
tragedies ;  and  at  Paris,  whither  he  proceeded 
in  1806,  and  where  he  remained  two  years,  he 
produced  "Palnatoke,"  considered  by  some  his 
masterpiece,  and  "Axel  and  Valborg,"  all  dramas 
of  powerful  interest,  not  less  on  account  of  their 
national  tone  and  spirit,  than  of  the  vivacity 
and  variety  of  the  action,  and  the  picturesque 
manner  in  whioh  the  incidents,  thoughts,  and 
manners  of  distant  ages  are  brought  before  the 
reader.  He  next  visited  Italy,  and  while  re- 
siding in  Rome  in  intimate  personal  relations 
with  his  countryman  Thorwaldsen,  he  com- 
posed his  "  Oorreggio,"  an  art  drama  founded 
on  the  life  and  character  of  the  great  painter 
of  Parma,  and  originally  written  in  German. 
It  was  subjected  to  severe  criticisms  from  some 
of  the  author's  most  illustrious  literary  friends, 
but  became  an  exceedingly  popular  acting  play 
on  the  German  and  Danish  stage.  An  English 
translation  of  it  bv  Theodore  Martin  was  pub- 
lished in  1854.  After  about  5  years'  absence 
Oehlenschlager  returned  in  1810  to  Denmark, 
the  first  of  living  Danish  poets,  and  among  the 
first  of  modern  dramatists.    He  soon  after  ob- 


tained the  professorship  of  asthetics  it  the 
university  of  Copenhagen,  was  married,  nl 
commenced  an  active  literary  career,  vtieEi 
was  continued,  with  few  mtermisaons,  ubl 
the  close  of  his  life.  He  wrote  not  mereh 
dramas,  but  novels,  poems,  fran&lations,  »d 
a  great  variety  of  miscellanies;  and  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  years  he  became  the  recipient  of 
honors  from  his  sovereign  and  countrnoea. 
who  gloried  in  his  literary  reputation,  sal 
from  other  European  nations.  Visiting  Swede 
in  1829  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, hew 
welcomed  with  an  extraordinary  ovation  byte 
inhabitants  of  Lund,  in  which  Bishop  Tegw 
and  other  eminent  men  took  part;  and  sub- 
sequent visits  made  by  him  to  Nonrty  u: 
Sweden  "were  like  triumphal  processions  of  i 
sovereign  in  literature."  On  his  70th  birthday 
a  grand  festival  was  given  in  his  honor  inthe 
royal  shooting  gallery  at  Copenhagen,  in  whie 
the  chief  poets  of  Denmark  participated  la 
less  than  8  months  afterward  he  died,  me- 
tract  from  his  own  tragedy  of  "  Socrates,"1  i: 
which  Socrates  speaks  of  death,  haying  at  & 
request  been  read  to  him  during  his  last  m> 
ments.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  20,Cm" 
persons,  including  those  moat  eminent  in  litai- 
ture,  art,  science,  and  the  public  service.  Hi? 
tragedies,  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  are** 
in  number,  19  being  devoted  to  Scandium 
subjects.  Of  the  latter,  in  addition  to  th* 
mentioned,  the  most  striking  are  "  Canute  tbe 
Great,"  "  The  Varangians  in  Constantinople. 
"  Land  Found  and  Lost,"  illustrating  the  eariy 
voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  America,  "Dim' 
and  "  TordenskiolcL"  To  these  must  be  safe! 
a  number  of  dramatic  pieces  in  a  lighter  we. 
the  whole  forming  a  series  u  which  for  eita'» 
and  value  no  other  author  of  the  10th  cento? 
can  rival."  His  remaining  works  of  inaei* 
tion,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  are  of  \f 
merit,  the  best  being  the  Nowm  &*" 
("Gods  of  the  North"),  published  in  WIS.  ir 
whioh  he  attempted  with  success  to  colltf 
into  one  whole  the  scattered  legends  of  u 
Eddas.  An  English  metrical  translation  of  ib 
by  W.  E.  Frye  was  published  in  Paris  in  1& 
Oehlenschlager  also  translated  the  '•IfidsuD- 
mer  Night's  Dream"  and  Beskav's  Swe&L 
dramas  into  Danish,  and  Holberg's  "Dm* 
Theatre"  into  German.  His  collected  warn 
in  Danish,  including  his  Erindrmger  or  "Be 
collections,"  an  autobiography,  amount  to  41 
vols.;  those  in  German  of  all  kinds  toil.  A 
series  of  elaborate  articles,  by  K.  P.  GflB**8 
his  dramas,  accompanied  by  copious  transif- 
tions,  appeared  in  "Blackwood's  Magazine  " 
1620-'1.  Oehlenschlager  was  a  man  of  petf 
purity  of  heart  and  simplicity  of  character, 
and  genial,  childlike  manners.  Self-esteem  w* 
one  of  his  chief  characteristics;  but  apart 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  grounded  on  atsnonw 
merit,  he  is  known  to  have  regarded  hunsw 
only  as  the  medium  through  which  an  insp"* 
tion  from  a  higher  source  spoke,  and  his  poe«7 
as  the  result  of  that  inspiration. 
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OERSTED,  Akdees  Sakdoe,  a  Danish  states- 
man, born  in  Ru&kjdping,  in  the  island  of 
Langeland,  Dec.  21,  1778,  died  in  Copenhagen, 
May  1,  1860.  He  was  educated  with  his 
brother  Hans  Christian  at  the  university  of 
Copenhagen,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Oehlenschluger,  whose  sister  he  subse- 
quently married.  In  1799  he  passed  his  ex- 
amination for  admission  to  the  bar,  and  soon 
took  rank  as  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  in 
Denmark  After  filling  various  public  offices, 
he  was  in  1825  appointed  attorney-general,  in 
which  capacity  he  drew  up  many  of  the  impor- 
tant ordinances  then  constituting  the  laws  of 
Denmark.  After  the  revolutionary  movements 
in  Europe  of  1880-'l,  he  assisted  in  framing  the 
constitution  demanded  by  the  provincial  states 
of  the  kingdom,  at  the  assembly  of  which  he 
for  several  years  represented  the  king,  as  high 
commissioner,  with  great  acceptance.  Between 
1841  and  1848  he  held  a  seat  in  the  Danish 
cabinet,  and,  in  Oct.  1858,  was  appointed  by 
Frederic  Vll.  prime  minister.  The  reactionary 
character  of  the  propositions  advanced  by  him, 
one  of  which  was  the  right  of  the  king  to  grant 
new  constitutions  to  Holstein  and  Schleswig 
without  consulting  the  diet,  brought  him  into 
great  disfavor,  and  the  chambers  clamored  for 
his  dismissal.  He  was  sustained  by  the  king ; 
but  after  a  severe  constitutional  struggle  the 
latter  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  in  Dec.  1854, 
the  unpopular  ministry  was  dismissed.  Arti- 
cles of  impeachment  were  subsequently  pre- 
ferred against  Oersted  and  his  colleagues,  who 
were  tried  by  a  commission  composed  of  8 
members  of  the  supreme  tribunal  (noveste  ret), 
and  as  many  from  the  landthing  or  upper 
house  of  the  diet,  and  acquitted,  the  votes  for 
and  against  their  conviction  being  equally  di- 
vided. He  afterward  lived  in  retirement,  en- 
gaged in  completing  a  work  of  an  autobio- 
graphical character  entitled  "  Fragments  of  the 
History  of  my  life  and  Times,"  of  which  the 
4th  volume  appeared  in  1856.  As  a  jurist  he 
established  a  considerable  reputation  by  the 
publication  of  several  law  treatises,  and  as 
editor  of  three  successive  legal  periodicals. 
He  also  produced  several  works  on  philosophy, 
in  which  he  adhered  to  the  school  of  Hegel. 
Among  his  latest  publications  was  a  work  on 
"  Scandinavian  Politics  in  Modern  Times"  (8vo., 
Copenhagen,  1857). 

OERSTED,  Hans  Christian,  a  Danish  nat- 
ural philosopher,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Rudkjdping,  Aug.  14,  1777,  died  in 
Copenhagen,  March  9,  1851.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  druggist  in  moderate  circumstances,  whom 
at  the  age  of  12  he  assisted  in  his  business. 
Possessing  a  fondness  for  the  physical  sciences, 
he  repaired  in  1794,  in  company  with  his  bro- 
ther, to  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where, 
pinching  themselves  in  the  matter  of  food  and 
lodging,  they  pursued  their  studies  with  singu- 
lar earnestness.  Hans  Christian,  at  the  same 
time,  became  imbued  with  the  modern  German 
philosophy,  then  first  promulgated  in  the  Dan- 


ish capital  through  the  lectures  of  Steffens, 
and  competed  successfully  for  the  university 
prize  medal  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Limits  of 
Poetry  and  Prose."  In  1799  he  took  his  doc- 
tor's degree,  presenting  for  the  occasion  his 
"Architectonics  of  Natural  Metaphysics,"  in 
which  were  embodied  the  fruits  of  a  patient 
study  of  the  laws  of  physics  and  of  their  higher 
relations  as  the  products  of  reason.  In  1800 
he  took  charge  of  an  apothecary's  shop,  and, 
devoting  his  attention  to  galvanism,  made  im- 
portant discoveries  with  respect  to  the  action 
of  acids  during  the  production  of  galvanic 
electricity.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  show  the 
opposite  conditions  of  the  poles  of  the  galvanic 
battery ?  and  that  acids  and  alkalies  are  pro- 
duced in  proportion  as  they  neutralize  each 
other.  In  1801-r3  he  studied  and  travelled  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  and  upon  re- 
turning to  Copenhagen  lectured  on  electricity 
and  the  cognate  sciences.  About  the  same 
time  he  commenced  a  series  of  articles  on 
"Acids  and  Bases"  in  Gehlen's  "Journal,"  and 
produced  a  number  of  scientific  papers  in  Ger- 
man and  Danish,  a  selection  from  which,  show- 
ing the  poetico-philosophical  tendency  of  his 
mind,  has  been  reproduced  in  English  by  the 
Misses  Horner,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Soul  in 
Nature,  with  Supplementary  Contributions." 
In  1806  he  became  professor  of  physics  in  the 
university  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  1809  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  "Manual  of 
Mechanical  Physics."  In  1812  he  revisited 
Germany,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Niebuhr 
published  at  Berlin  a  work  tending  to  show 
the  identity  of  chemical  and  electrical  forces, 
which  is  considered  to  have  unfolded  the  germ 
of  his  subsequent  discovery  in  electro-magnet- 
ism. The  latter  was  made  in  the  winter  of 
1819-20,  while  Oersted  was  engaged  in  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  connection  of  magnetism  and 
electricity.  He  was  lecturing  one  day  to  a 
class  of  advanced  students,  when  it  occurred 
to  him,  as  a  means  of  testing  the  soundness  of 
the  theory  which  he  had  long  been  meditating, 
to  place  a  magnetic  needle  under  the  influence 
of  a  wire  uniting  the  ends  of  a  voltaic  battery 
in  a  state  of  activity.  He  tried  the  experiment 
upon  the  spot,  and  found  that  the  needle  tend- 
ed to  turn  at  right  angles  to  the  wire,  thus 
proving  the  existence  of  electro-magnetism,  or 
the  relation  of  electricity  and  magnetism  as 
mutually  productive  of  each  other,  and  as  evi- 
dences of  a  common  source  of  power.  Pre- 
vious to  this  time  the  identity  of  magnetism 
and  electricity  had  only  been  suspected.  For 
several  months  Oersted  prosecuted  experi- 
ments on  the  subject,  and  in  July,  1820,  pro- 
mulgated his  discovery  in  a  Latin  tract  entitled 
Ik^erimenta  circa  Efficaciam  Conflictu*  Electri- 
ci  %n  Acum  Magneticam,  in  which  he  contended 
that  "there  is  always  a  magnetic  circulation 
around  the  electric  conductor,  and  that  the 
electric  current,  in  accordance  with  a  certain 
law,  always  exercises  determined  and  similar 
impressions  on  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
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needle,  even  when  it  does  not  pass  through 
the  needle,  hut  near  it."  The  principal  exper- 
imenters of  Europe  immediately  busied  them- 
selves in  the  verification  of  this  discovery. 
Testimonials  were  showered  upon  Oersted 
from  every  European  capital ;  the  French  in- 
stitute presented  him  with  a  prize  worth  8,000 
francs ;  the  royal  society  of  London  bestowed 
upon  him  the  Oopley  medal ;  and  by  common 
consent  he  was  elevated  to  the  first  rank  of 
scientific  men.  For  a  number  of  years  subse- 
quent he  pursued  hi*  inquiries  in  the  wide  field 
of  miscellaneous  physics,  the  fruits  of  which 
appeared  in  numerous  papers  and  scientific 
memoirs.  At  intervals  he  undertook  scientific 
missions  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  found- 
ed the  magnetic  observatory  of  Copenhagen, 
and  also  the  Danish  society  for  the  diffusion 
of  natural  science,  one  object  of  which  was 
to  send  forth  a  body  of  popular  lecturers  over 
the  kingdom.  In  1844  appeared  the  2d  edi- 
tion of  his  "  Manual  of  Mechanical  Physics," 
which,  among  other  valuable  additions,  con- 
tained accounts  of  his  experiments  on  the  com- 
pressibility of  water  and  air.  Amid  his  en- 
grossing scientific  studies  he  also  found  time 
to  cultivate  Danish  literature  and  politics, 
and,  beside  producing  a  lyrical  and  didactic 
poem  called  "The  Balloon,7'  was  a  frequent 
contributor  of  important  information  to  the 
newspapers,  and  the  intimate  associate  of 
the  chief  literary  men  of  Copenhagen.  He 
was  a  friend  of  liberal  constitutional  ideas, 
and  in  1885  aided  in  founding  a  society  for 
securing  the  freedom  of  the  press,  although 
his  position  and  inclinations  as  a  man  of  sci- 
ence afforded  him  few  opportunities  for  direct 
action  in  political  life.  Honors  crowded  upon 
him  during  his  latter  years,  and  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  his  connection  with  the  university 
of  Copenhagen  (Nov.  7,  1850)  was  celebrated 
by  an  extraordinary  jubilee,  in  which  deputa- 
tions from  the  king  and  ministry  and  the  chief 
scientific  institutions  of  the  country  participat- 
ed. His  death  in  the  succeeding  spring  oalled 
forth  a  universal  expression  of  sorrow,  and  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  one  fourth  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Copenhagen,  the  procession  being 
headed  by  the  representative  of  the  king  and 
by  the  crown  prince.  Throughout  his  scien- 
tific career  Oersted  labored  to  show  that  the 
laws  of  nature  must  harmonize  with  reason, 
even  representing  the  practice  of  science  to  be 
a  religious  worship.  He  engaged  in  several 
warm  controversies  on  this  topic.  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  who  visited  him  in  Copenhagen, 
considered  him  a  man  of  simple  manners  and 
not  of  extensive  resources ;  but  Niebuhr,  view- 
ing his  character  in  another  light,  declared  that 
he  "  scarcely  knew  another  natural  philosopher 
with  so  much  intellect  and  freedom  from  preju- 
dice and  esprit  de  corps"  His  manners  were 
eminently  pleasing  and  simple,  and  in  all  the 
relations  of  life  he  sustained  an  unblemished 
reputation.  As  a  lecturer  he  possessed  great 
merit,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  popular 


lectures  to  ladies  on  scientific  subjects,  and  to 
urge  the  establishment  of  female  colleges. 

OESEL,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  at  the  month 
of  the  gulf  of  Riga,  comprised  in  the  Bussiaa 
government  of  Iivonia,  between  lat.  67°  4'j 
and  68°  14'  N.,  and  long.  21°  40'  and  23s  E.; 
length  about  60  m.,  breadth  from  3  to  50  m.; 
area,  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  40,000.  It  has  a  bold 
high  coast,  and  a  diversified  surface.  The  cli- 
mate is  more  temperate  than  on  the  mainland. 
but  violent  storms  happen  frequently  in  spring 
and  autumn.  The  soil,  though  not  naturally 
fertile,  is  watered  by  many  small  streams  and 
capable  of  being  easily  improved.  A  great  part 
of  the  island  is  covered  with  forests,  and  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  it  is  used  as  pasture  ground. 
Grain  is  raised  for  exportation.  The  only  im- 
portant manufacture  is  tar.  The  fisheries  oc 
the  coast,  chiefly  of  seals,  are  valuable.  The 
chief  town  is  Arensburg  on  the  S.  E.  side.  The 
majority  of  the  people  are  Lutherans.  Oesc: 
at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  knights, 
but  was  seized  by  the  Danes  at  an  early  period, 
and  ceded  by  them  to  Sweden  in  1645.  In  tie 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  Russia  took  pos- 
session of  it,  and  in  1721  it  was  formally  ceded 
along  with  Livonia  to  that  power. 

OETTINGER,  Eduaed  Mabia,  a  German 
miscellaneous  author  of  Jewish  parentage,  bora 
in  Breslau,  Nov.  19, 1808.  After  studying  at  a 
private  school  he  went  to  Vienna  to  complete 
his  education.  Having  adopted  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  he  entered  upon  the  career 
of  a  journalist,  and  afterward  edited  jour- 
nals, mostly  of  a  humorous  and  sarcastic  char- 
acter, in  Berlin,  Munich,  Hamburg,  Mannheim, 
and  Leipsio.  In'  1852  he  was  living  in  Park 
whence  he  removed  in  1863  to  Brussels.  Oet- 
tinger  has  written  several  romances,  among 
which  the  most  noteworthy  are  "  The  Ring  of 
Nostradamus"  (1838);  "Uncle  Zehra"  (1S4S- 
'3) ;  "  Sophie  Arnould"  (1847) ;  "  Potsdam  and 
Sans-Souci "  (1 848) ;  and  "  Jerome  Napoleon  and 
his  Capri"  (1853).  Several  of  his  poems  have 
become  very  popular.  His  writings  are  marked 
by  an  unmistakable  talent  for  sarcasm,  and  Ij 
a  playful  vivacity,  which  is  especially  apparent 
in  the  "  Grammar  of  Marriage"  (1844),  and  in 
the  "Art  of  Becoming  a  Gentleman  in  24 
Hours"  (1852).  In  the  department  of  bibli- 
ography his  works  are  noteworthy;  among 
them  are  Archives  historiques  (1841),  Biblio- 
theca  Schahiludii  (1844),  Iconographia  Mariana 
(1852),  and  Bibliographie  biographiquc  (1850; 
2d  edition  enlarged,  Brussels,  1854). 

OFEN.    See  Buda. 

OFFENBACH,  the  chief  inanm^turing 
town  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Main,  4  m.  S.  E.  from  Frankfort ;  pop. 
about  18,000.  It  has  manufactories  of  cotton 
and  woollen  fabrics,  carriages,  cards,  musical 
instruments,  jewelry,  &c. 

OG,  king  of  Bashan,  one  of  the  two  kings 
of  the  Amorites  who  withstood  the  invasion 
of  the  Israelites  under  Moses.  He  was  utterlj 
defeated  at  Edrei,  and  all  his  cities,  threescore 
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n  number,  were  taken,  and  his  kingdom  was 
riven  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  In  stat- 
] re  he  was  a  giant,  his  bedstead,  which  was 
vept  in  Rabbath-Ammon,  being  9  cubits  in 
ength  and  4  in  breadth. 

OGDEN",  Aaeon,  governor  of  New  Jersey, 
>orn  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Dec.  8,  1756, 
iied  in  Jersey  City,  April  19,  1839.  He  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1773.  In 
L777  he  joined  the  army,  and  served  with  dis- 
inction  during  the  whole  revolutionary  war. 
After  the  war  he  practised  law ;  was  a  presi- 
lential  elector  in  1800,  and  was  appointed  one 
>f  the  commissioners  for  adjusting  the  disputed 
Doundary  between  the  states  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  From  1801  to  1808  he  was  U.  S. 
senator  ;  in  1812  was  governor  of  New  Jersey ; 
md  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

OGDENSBURG,  a  village  of  Oswegatchie 
township  and  port  of  entry  of  St.  Lawrence 
30.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie,  opposite  Prescott, 
0.  W.,  and  210  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Albany ; 
pop.  in  1860,  7,418.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  sloop 
navigation  upon  the  great  lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  is  the  W.  terminus  of  the 
northern  railroad  extending  to  Rouse's  Point, 
at  which  there  are  connections  with  New  York 
and  Boston.  It  has  an  active  coast  trade  and 
some  manufactories,  the  Oswegatchie  river 
furnishing  water  power.  It  contains  a  custom 
house,  town  hall,  an  armory,  an  academy,  and 
several  churches.  The  exports  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1859,  amounted  to  $856,251, 
and  the  imports  to  $1,017,281 ;  clearances  288, 
tonnage  146,405,  of  which  186  were  American, 
tonnage  115,106 ;  entrances  282,  tonnage  145,- 
355,  of  which  135  were  American,  tonnage 
1 14,201 .  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  district 
is  7,979.  The  viflage  is  connected  with  Pres- 
cott by  a  steam  ferry. 

OGGIONE,  or  Uggionk,  Mabco  da,  an  Ital- 
ian painter,  born  in  Oggione,  near  Milan,  about 
1470,  died  in  1530.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  according  to  Lanzi  one  of  the 
best  painters  of  the  Milanese  school.  He  work- 
ed in  oil  and  in  fresco.  His  chief  works  are  the 
frescoes  executed  for  the  church  dclla  Pace  in 
Milan,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Brera  in  the 
same  city.  At  the  present  day  he  is  perhaps 
best  known  by  his  celebrated  copy  of  Da 
Vinci's  "  Last  Supper,"  executed  about  1510 
for  the  refectory  of  the  Certosa  di  Pavia,  and 
now  in  the  royal  academy  in  London.  Hav- 
ing been  painted  when  the  original  was  in  a 
perfect  state  by  a  favorite  pupil  of  Da  Vinci, 
it  is  justly  considered  to  give  a  far  better  idea 
of  Leonardo's  masterpiece  than  the  few  re- 
mains of  the  work  itself  that  are  visible. 

OGILVIE,  James,  a  Sotchman  of  noble 
family,  born  about  1760,  died  in  Aberdeen, 
Sept.  18,  1820.  Emigrating  to  America,  he 
became  embarrassed  in  his  resources,  and 
founded  a  classical  academy  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  where  he  taught  many  pupils  who  after- 


ward became  celebrated.  Among  these  were 
Gen.  Scott,  General  and  Commodore  Jones, 
the  Hon.  William  S.  Archer,  and  others  widely 
known  in  the  national  councils.  After  some 
years  spent  in  Virginia,  he  retired  to  the  back- 
woods of  Kentucky,  where,  alone  in  a  rough 
log  cabin,  he  composed  a  series  of  striking  lec- 
tures which  were  repeated  with  great  applause 
in  Virginia  and  throughout  the  Atlantic  states. 
At  this  time  he  publicly  renounced  the  infidel 
opinions  which  he  had  previously  held,  but 
probably  returned  to  them  eventually.  His 
relative,  the  earl  of  Findlater  and  Airy,  dying 
without  children,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
claimed  the  title.  On  his  way  he  lectured  in 
London  before  the  Surrey  institution,  his  fame 
in  America  having  reached  England.  The  at- 
tempt ended  however  in  failure.  The  habitual 
use  of  narcotics  had  undermined  his  intellect, 
and  he  retired  in  confusion  from  the  hall. 
Soon  after  reaching  Scotland,  worn  out  in 
body  and  mind,  he  perished  probably  by  his 
own  hand. 

OGILVIE,  John,  a  Scottish  divine  and  poet, 
born  in  Aberdeen  in  1733,  died  in  Midmar, 
Aberdeenshire,  in  1814.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Marischal  college  in  Aberdeen,  and  in  1759 
was  settled  as  minister  of  the  parish  of  Mid- 
mar,  with  which  he  remained  connected  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  wrote  "  The 
Day  of  Judgment,"  a  poem  (1768);  "Provi- 
dence, an  Allegorical  Poem"  (1763);  "Soli- 
tude, or  the  Elysium  of  the  Poets"  (1765); 
"  Paradise,"  and  other  poems ;  and  also  various 
critical  and  theological  works,  including  "  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Scepticism  and  Infi- 
delity in  all  Times"  (1788),  "The  Theology  of 
Plato  compared  with  the  Principles  of  the 
Oriental  and  Grecian  Philosophers"  (1793),  Ac. 
He  was  a  man  of  undoubted  genius,  but,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  his  biographers,  used  his 
powers  with  little  effect,  and  "  wasted  his  in- 
tellectual wealth  and  industry  in  huge  and  un- 
happy speculations." 

OGILVY,  Jomr,  a  Scottish  poet  and  geog- 
rapher, born  in  Edinburgh  in  1600,  died  in 
London,  Sept.  4,  1676.  While  a  boy  he  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  London,  where  he 
subsequently  adopted  the  profession  of  dancing 
master,  in  which  capacity  he  was  employed  by 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  other  noblemen. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Strafford 
he  was  appointed  master  of  the  revels  in  Ire- 
land; but  the  civil  wars  having  ruined  his 
prospects  in  that  country,  "he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  remedy  the  defects  of  his  early 
education  went  through  a  course  of  study  at 
Cambridge.  In  1649  he  published  a  metrical 
translation  of  Virgil ;  in  1661  "  The  Fables  of 
^Esop,  paraphrased  in  Verse,"  with  commend- 
atory verses  by  Sir  William  Davenant  and 
James  Shirley;  in  1655  a  second  volume  of 
translations  from  iEeop,  with  some  original 
poems ;  and  in  1660  a  metrical  translation  of 
Homer,  which  was  a  favorite  with  Pope  in  his 
younger  days,  and  may  have  suggested  his  own 
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translation.  In  the  last  named  year  he  pro- 
duced a  fine  edition  of  the  Bible  accompanied 
by  plates.  At  the  restoration  he  was  reap- 
pointed master  of  the  revels  in  Ireland,  bnt 
was  rained  by  the-  fire  of  London,  and  being 
named  oosmographer  and  geographic  printer 
to  the  king,  published  9  volumes  of  a  great 
descriptive  "  Geography  of  the  World,"  and 
obtained  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  them 
by  lottery ;  of  these,  "  America"  (fol.,  London, 
1671)  is  curious  and  valuable. 

OGINSKI,  a  princely  family  of  Lithuania, 
various  members  of  which  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  Poland,  especially 
in  the  18th  century.  At  the  beginning  of  that 
century,  when  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  in  hia 
war  against  Peter  the  Great  and  his  allies,  in- 
vaded the  country,  a  bloody  fend  of  the  family 
against  the  rival  house  of  the  Sapiehas  was  ter- 
minated by  a  victory  of  the  latter.  The  fol- 
lowing Oginskis  distinguished  themselves  in  a 
more  recent  period.  I.  Michal  Kazimierz, 
born  in  Warsaw  in  1731,  died  there  in  1803. 
He  lived  for  some  time  on  his  estate  at  Slonim, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  scholars  and  artists, 
of  whom  his  own  accomplishments,  especially 
in  music,  made  him  a  worthy  compeer.  He 
subsequently  joined  the  patriotic  movement  of 
the  confederation  of  Bar  against  the  Russians, 
and  became  an  exile  at  the  first  division  of  Po- 
land in  1772 ;  but  having  in  1776  gained  liberty 
to  return,  and  recovered  a  part  of  his  confis- 
cated estates,  he  was  still  able  to  construct  at 
his  own  expense  the  canal  which  bears  the 
name  of  his  family,  dying  shortly  before  its 
completion.  This  canal  connects  an  affluent 
of  the  Niemen  with  an  affluent  of  the  Pripetz, 
the  tributary  of  the  Dnieper,  and  thus  forms  a 
link  for  direct  navigation  between  the  Baltic 
and  Black  seas.  II.  Mioetal  Kleofas,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Warsaw  in  1765,  died 
in  Italy  in  1881.  He  was  deputy  to  the  Polish 
diet,  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  in  1794,  on  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  under  Kosciuszko,  com- 
mander of  a  regiment  of  volunteers  equipped 
at  his  own  expense.  After  the  fall  of  Praga 
and  the  final  extinction  of  Polish  independence, 
he  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  gain  the  as- 
sistance of  the  French  republic  and  the  Porte 
in  projects  for  the  regeneration  of  his  country. 
In  1802  he  accepted  an  amnesty  of  the  emperor 
Alexander,  and  subsequently  also  a  place  as 
secret  councillor  and  senator  in  his  service.  In 
1815  he  settled  with  his  family  in  Italy,  where 
he  acquired  great  celebrity  as  a  musical  com- 
poser, especially  of  polonaises,  and  also  as  the 
author  of  Memoires  sur  la  Pologne  et  let  Polo- 
nais  depuis  1788-1815  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1826),  an 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of  that 
memorable  period. 

OGLETHORPE,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Ga,,  bounded 
N".  by  the  Brood  river  and  two  of  its  branches, 
and  8.  W.  by  the  Oconee,  and  drained  by  a 
number  of  creeks ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1859,  11,820,  of  whom  7,649  were  slaves.    It 


has  a  hilly  surface  and  a  generally  fertile  toil 
.The  productions  in  1850  were  445,575  boslkk 
of  Indian  corn,  99,771  of  oats,  76,407  of  >t« 
potatoes,  and  12,249  bales  of  cotton.  Tben 
were  6  saw  mills,  a  grist  mill,  2  tanneries,  23 
churches,  and  350  pupils  attending  pobfc 
schools.  It  is  intersected  bv  the  Athens  braaest 
of  the  Georgia  railroad,  which  passes  near  & 
capital,  Lexington. 

OGLETHORPE,  Jambs,  the  founder  of  tL 
colony  of  Georgia,  born  in  Godalming,  Sum? 
co.,  England,  probably  in  Dec  1688,  died  s 
Oranham  hall,  Essex,  June  30, 1785.  Hews 
entered  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford,  ta 
seems  to  have  been  early  attracted  towmli 
military  career,  in  which  two  of  his  brothes 
had  embarked.  In  1714,  having  for  serenl 
years  held  the  rank  of  ensign,  he  was  conmfc- 
sioned  an  officer  in  the  queen's  guards,  in  vhB 
capacity  he  made  so  favorable  an  impression  c: 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  by  his  personal  beotj, 
courage,  and  manly  bearing,  that  the  Utter  re- 
commended him  to  Prince  Eugene,  by  whom  h 
was  appointed  one  of  his  aides-de-camp.  Viti 
Eugene  he  participated  in  the  campaigns apias 
the  Turks  in  17l6-'l7,  and  took  an  score  cofc- 
mand  at  the  celebrated  siege  and  battle  of  Bel- 
grade. Although  invited  to  remain  in  the  im- 
perial service,  he  returned  in  1722  to  filial 
and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  to  pariuc& 
from  the  borough  of  Hazelmere,  which  he  ca- 
tinned  to  represent  during  a  period  of  32  rea 
The  native  benevolence  of  his  character  tb 
soon  after  displayed  in  his  successful  effort*  a 
parliament  to  improve  die  condition  of  tk 
poor  debtors  confined  in  the  London  prison*,  i 
graceful  allusion  to  which  was  made  by  Than- 
son  in  his  "  Winter."  Stimulated  by  his  ac- 
cess in  this  instance,  he  began  to  mature  s  pta , 
for  a  colony  in  North  America,  which  shvcM 
afford  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  Protestuffi 
of  Germany  and  other  continental  state,  "d 
for  those  persons  at  home  who  had  become  jo 
desperate  in  circumstances,  that  they  cooU  a* 
rise  and  hope  again  without  changing  the  scat 
and  making  trial  of  a  different  country."  A 
definite  shape  was  soon  given  to  this  enterprise, 
the  credit  of  originating  which  belongs  wholly 
to  Oglethorpe,  and  the  unoccupied  territory  t- 
ing  between  Carolina  and  Florida  was  select* 
for  the  experiment.  In  June,  1732, 21  "tms- 
tees  for  founding  the  colony  of  Georgia*' «« 
incorporated  by  letters  patent ;  and  in  m 
1738,  a  party  of  colonists,  under  the  guidance 
of  Oglethorpe,  who  was  appointed  goTe"J* 
of  the  colony,  arrived  at  Charleston.  It* 
narrative  of  his  career  in  Georgia  until  his  find 
return  to  England  in  1748  will  be  found  in  w 
article  Geoegia.  Charges  were  brought  agi»» 
him  for  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  which  w 
had  conducted  against  St.  Augustine,  bnt  m 
was  honorably  acquitted ;  and  during  the  in- 
vasion of  the  young  pretender  in  1745  he  v» 
appointed  a  major-general.  He  followed  tie 
enemy  on  their  retreat  with  considerable  acW* 
ity,  but  failed  to  overtake  them.   His  conduct 
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having  again  become  the  subject  of  official  in- 
quiry, he  was  again  honorably  acquitted.  The  * 
remainder  of  his  career,  though  less  marked 
by  active  exploits,  was  rendered  conspicuous 
by  the  social  position  which  he  occupied,  his 
friendship  with  eminent  men,  and  his  vigor  of 
mind  and  body,  which  to  the  very  close  of  his 
long  life  gave  no  indications  of  decay.  Bos- 
well  says  of  him :  "  This  extraordinary  person 
was  as  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  taste  as 
for  his  other  eminent  qualities ;  and  no  man 
was  more  prompt,  active,  and  generous  in  en- 
couraging merit;"  and  Dr.  Johnson  thought 
so  highly  of  his  character  and  public  services, 
that  he  offered,  if  furnished  with  materials,  to 
write  the  general's  life.  In  1765  he  received 
the  rank  of  general  of  all  his  majesty's  forces, 
and  for  many  years  before  his  death  he  was 
the  oldest  general  on  the  staff.  It  is  said  that 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  American  revolution 
the  post  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  America  was  tendered  to  him,  but 
that  he  declined  unless  authorized  to  assure  the 
colonies  that  they  should  be  justly  dealt  with ; 
whereupon  the  command  was  given  to  Sir 
William  Howe.  His  interest  m  American 
affairs  never  abated ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Adams,  after  his  arrival 
in  England  as  ambassador,  and  express  his  es- 
teem and  regard  for  America,  and  his  gratifica- 
tion at  the  termination  of  the  difficulties  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Of  the 
impression  which  in  extreme  old  age  he  made 
upon  strangers  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  Hannah  More  in  1784,  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  will  give  a  favorable 
idea:  UI  have  got  a  new  admirer;  it  is  Gen. 
Oglethorpe,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  man 
f  of  his  time.  He  was  foster  brother  to  the  pre- 
tender, and  is  much  above  90  years  old;  the 
finest  figure  you  ever  saw.  .He  perfectly  real- 
lizes  all  my  ideas  of  Nestor.  His  literature  is 
great,  his  knowledge  of  the  world  extensive, 

and  his  faculties  as  bright  as  ever He 

is  quite  upreux  chevalier,  heroic,  romantic,  and 
full  of  the  old  gallantry."  Not  quite  half  a 
century  before  Pope  had  spoken  of  him  with 
equal  approbation ;  and  nearly  every  eminent 
literary  man  of  the  age  bore  testimony  to  his 
noble  qualities.  A  memoir  of  him  by  the  Rev. 
w.  B.  0.  Peabody  is  contained  in  "  Sparks's 
American  Biography,"  secqnd  series,  vol.  ii. 

OGLIO  (anc.  OtUu$\  a  river  of  northern 
Italy,  flowing  through'Lombardy.  It  rises  in 
the  Bhffiti&n  Alps  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tonale, 
in  the  N.  £.  part  of  the  province  of  Bergamo, 
flows  8.  W.  and  afterward  8.  E.,  passes  through 
Lake  Iseo,  and  after  separating  the  provinces 
of  Bergamo  and  Cremona  from  those  of  Brescia 
and  Mantua,  and  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
Mello  and  the  Chiese  from  the  N.,  joins  the 
Po  at  Torre  d'Oglio,  10  m.  B.  W.  from  Mantua. 
It  is  130  m.  long.  During  Hie  winter  season  it 
overflows  the  surrounding  country. 

OGOBAY,  a  large  river  of  W.  Africa  discov- 
ered by  Mr.  Du  Ohaillu  in  1856.    Previous  to 
vol.  xn. — 82 


his  explorations  the  Nazareth,  Mexias,  and 
Fernand-Vaz  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  Atlan* 
tic  respectively  in  lat.  0°  41',  0°  66',  and  1Q  17' 
S.,  were  supposed  to  be  three  independent 
streams ;  but  he  has  shown  that  they  are  all 
connected  with  one  another,  and  that  the  first 
two  are  the  mouths  of  a  large  interior  river 
called  the  Ogobay,  which"  also  feeds  in  part 
the  Fernand-Vaz  through  the  Npoulounay  and 
Ogooree.  The  last  two  have  a  course  of  about 
20  m.,  and  join  the  Fernand-Vaz  at  the  dis- 
tances of  10  and  15  m.  from  its  mouth.  As- 
cending them,  Mr.  Du  Ohaillu  reached  the 
Ogobay,  which  here  had  a  W.  N.  W.  course, 
and  attempted  to  follow  it  up  to  its  source. 
After  proceeding  about  80  m.  he  came  to  a 
lake  40  m.  in  circumference,  called  the  Anen- 
gue,  communicating  with  the  river  on  the 
right  bank  by  an  outlet  5  m.  in  length.  It  has 
low  shores,  dotted  with  several  villages,  and 
its  surface  is  diversified  with  elevated  and 
beautiful  islands.  In  the  dry  season  its  waters 
are  shallow.  Ranges  of  hills  were  seen  in  Hie 
distance,  but  the  adjacent  country  is  level,  and 
the  outlet  of  the  lake,  in  which  the  current 
was  so  strong  that  the  canoes  could  hardly 
stem  it,  frequently  overflows.  The  course  of 
the  river  here  changes  from  S.  W.  to  W.  N.  W. 
About  20  m.  above  the  outlet  of  the  lake  Mr. 
Du  Ohaillu's  guides  refused  to  conduct  him 
further  lest  he  should  interfere  with  their 
trade,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retrace  his 
steps.  He  learned  enough  however  from  slaves 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  river  was  formed  about 
100  m.  further  up  by  the  union,  of  two  very 
large  main  branches,  one  coming  from  the  N. 
£.  and  the  other  from  the  8.  E. 

OGYGES,  a  king  of  Thebes  or  of  Attica,  the 
account  of  whose  life  belongs  more  to  mythol- 
ogy than  to  history.  He  flourished  about  1700 
B.  O.,  and  during  his  reign  the  deluge  occurred 
which  is  called  after  him  the  Ogygian.  Ac- 
cording to  one  tradition,  he  was  the  son  of 
Bceotus,  was  king  of  the  JSctenes,  and  the 
first  ruler  of  Boaotia,  which  was  named  from 
him  Ogygia.  Tne  oldest  gate  of  Thebes  was 
called  the  Ogygian  gate.  He  is  likewise  con- 
nected with  the  Attic  legends,  and  is  described 
as  king  of  Attica,  and  father  of  Eleusis  and 
also  of  Dseira,  usually  mentioned  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus.  By  Strabo  and  Polybius  he  is 
spoken  of  as  the  last  king  of  Achaia,  and  some 
legends  made  him  out  an  Egyptian  monarch. 

OHIO,  one  of  the  north-western  states  of 
the  American  Union,  lying  between  lat  88°  17* 
and  41°  57'  N.,  and  long.  80°  84'  and  84°  40'  W. ; 
extreme  length  255  m.,  extreme  breadth  180  m. ; 
area,  89,964  sq.  m.,  or  25,576,960  acres.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  E.  by 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  S.  by  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  and  W.  by  Indiana.  The  Ohio  river 
extends  along  half  of  its  E.  and  the  whole  of  its 
S.  boundary,  having  a  course  along  the  borders 
of  the  state  of  486  m.  The  lake  shore  of  Ohio 
has  an  extent  of  280  m.x  giving  the  state  a  whole 
navigable 'water  frontier  of  666  m.    Ohio  is 
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divided  into  88  counties,  viz. :  Adams,  Allen, 
Ashland.  Ashtabula,  Athens,  Auglaize,  Bel- 
mont, Brown,  Butler,  Carroll,  Champaign, 
Clarke,  Clermont^  Clinton,  Columbiana,  Co- 
shocton, Crawford,  Cuyahoga,  Darke,  Defiance, 
Delaware,  Erie,  Fairfield,  Fayette,  Franklin, 
Fulton,  Gallia,  Geauga,  Green,  Guernsey,  Ham- 
ilton, Hancock,  Hardin,  Harrison,  Henry,  High- 
land, Hocking,  Holmes,  Huron,  Jackson,  Jef- 
ferson, Knox,  Lake,  Lawrence,  Licking,  Logan, 
Lorain,  Lucas,  Madison,  Mahoning,  Marion, 
Medina,  Meigs,  Mercer,  Miami,  Monroe,  Mont- 
gomery, Morgan,  Morrow,  Muskingum,  Noble, 
Ottawa,  Paulding,  Perry,  Pickaway,  Pike,  Por- 
tage, Preble,  Putnam,  Richland,  Boss,  San- 
dusky, Scioto,  Seneca,  Shelby,  Stark,  Summit, 
Trumbull,  Tuscarawas,  Union,  Van  Wert,  Vin- 
ton, Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Williams, 
Wood,  and  Wyandotte.  The  chief  cities  and 
towns  are  Columbus  (the  capital),  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Chillicothe,  Dayton,  Hamilton, 
Newark,  Portsmouth,  Sandusky,  Springfield, 
Steubenville,  Toledo,  and  Zanesville.  The 
population  of  Ohio  in  1800  and  at  subsequent 
decennial  periods  was  as  follows : 


Cmmmymn, 

WUtM. 

ColOMd. 

Total. 

p«r  c*nC 

1800 

45,088 

828,861 

576,579 

928,829 

1,502,122 

1,955,050 

887 

1,899 
4,868 
9,574 
17,845 
85,279 

1810 

409 

1880 

158 

1880 

61 

1840 

68 

1850 

80 

1860 

18 

Of  the  white  population  in  1850  (98.72  per  cent, 
of  the  whole),  1,004,117  were  males  and  950,988 
females ;  and  of  the  colored  (1.28  per  cent), 
12,691  were  males  and  12,588  females.  Of  the 
whole,  1,767,556  (88.75  per  cent)  were  Ameri- 
can born,  1,219,482  being  natives  of  Ohio ;  218,- 
612  (11.08  per  cento)  were  of  foreign  birth ;  and 
of  4,26 1  the  origin  was  not  ascertained  Of  the 
foreign-born  inhabitants,  1 1 1,267  were  natives  of 
Germany,  61,562  of  Ireland,  25,660  of  England, 
11,081  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  7,875  of  France, 
5,889  of  British  America,  and  5,697  of  other 
countries ;  and  of  4,898  the  places  of  birth  were 
unknown.  There  were  295,458  natives  of  Ohio 
residing  in  other  states  of  the  Union.  The 
population  was  distributed  into  848,514  fami- 
lies, occupying  886,098  dwellings.  Density  of 
population,  49.55  to  the  square  mile  (in  1860, 
58.70) ;  proportion  to  the  total  population  of 
the  Union,  8.54  per  cent.  There  were  947 
deaf  and  dumb,  665  blind,  1,352  insane,  and 
1,899  idiotic  persons.  There  were  1,077,598 
under  20  years  of  age,  876,108  between  20  and 
70,  25,944  between  70  and  100,  58  over  100, 
and  626  of  ages  unknown.  Occupations  of 
580,792  males  over  15  jears  of  age :  142,687  in 
oommerce,  trade,  manufactures,  mechanic  arts, 
and  mining ;  270,862  in  agriculture ;  92,766  in 
labor  not  agricultural;  4,109  in  lake  and  river 
navigation;  9,001  in  law,  medicine,  and  divin- 
ity; 8,263  in  other  pursuits  requiring  educa- 
tion; 1,218  in  government  civil  service ;  1,167 


in  domestic  service ;  and  1,219  inmiscellanecw 
'pursuits.  Births,  56,884  (2.87  per  cent  of  the 
total  population);  marriages,  22,328  (1.13  per 
cent);  deaths,  28,949  (1.46  per  cent).— The 
surface  of  the  state  is  somewhat  diversified, 
though  it  has  no  mountains,  presenting  on  the 
whole  the  aspect  of  a  lofty  table-land,  sinkkg 
from  1,000  feet  near  the  centre,  where  a  ridge 
of  low  hills  forms  the  water-shed  between  tae 
rivers  of  Lake  Erie  and  those  of  the  Ohio,  to 
600  or  800  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  N.  and  5. 
borders.  About  lat.  40°,  a  little  8.  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  state,  there  is  another  range  of  hilk 
S.  of  which  lies  the  most  broken  part  of  the 
state.  The  belt  of  land  situated  between  these 
two  ridges  is  generally  flat  and  in  some  placet 
marshy.  There  are  prairies  toward  the  X.  ¥. 
The  lake  shore  is  not  much  indented,  though  z 
affords  several  good  harbors,  among  which  ait 
Maumee  bay  and  Sandusky  bay.  There  are 
several  islands  in  the  lake  belonging  to  Ohio. 
The  chief  rivers  which  flow  into  this  greet 
sheet  of  water  from  Ohio  are  the  Maumee « 
Maumee  bay,  navigable  18  m.  by  lake  steam- 
ers; Portage,  navigable  12  m.  ;  Huron,  nari- 
gable  14  m. ;  Vermilion,  Black,  CuyahofL 
Rocky,  and  Chagrine.  The  smaller  straw 
are  principally  valuable  for  their  water  pover. 
but  generally  have  good  harbors'  at  ther 
mouths.  The  most  important  tributaries  of 
the  Ohio  from  this  state  are  the  Great  IGscL 
which  joins  it  at  the  extreme  S.  W.  boundar?: 
the  Little  Miami,  Brush,  Scioto,  Hockhockiiig. 
and  Muskingum.  Several  of  these  have  con- 
siderable tributaries,  and  as  most  of  then 
have  moreover  long  courses,  the  whole  sua 
is  abundantly  watered.  The  Great  Miami  if 
navigable  75  m.,  the  Scioto  180  m_>  and  the 
Muskingum  80  m.,  or  at  high  water  110  n.. 
— The  range  of  the  geological  formations  cf 
Ohio,  excepting  the  drift  or  bowlder  formanoD 
found  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  state,  sad 
the  alluvium  of  the  rivers  and  low  lands,  is 
included  between  the  coal  measures  as  the 
upper  limit,  and  the  Black  river,  birdseye,  and 
Trenton  group  of  limestones  as  the  lower  lima. 
The  formations  are  spread  over  the  state  n 
strata  so  nearly  horizontal  or  gently  nndoto- 
ing,  that  the  dip  is  perceptible  only  by  the 
passing  of  one  group  under  another,  as  the 
formations  are  followed  over  their  lines  of  out- 
crop. The  western  half  of  the  state  is  covered 
almost  exclusively  with,  limestone  strata  be- 
longing chiefly  to  the  Niagara  group  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Helderberg  limestones. 
In  Ohio  these  formations  come  together  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  Onondaga  salt  group, 
which  in  New  York  separates  them,  with  its 
beds  of  shales,  marls,  and  gypsum  of  abort 
1,000  feet  in  thickness.  To  this  outspread  <£ 
calcareous  strata  the  western  half  of  Ohio 
owes  its  great  fertility.  In  the  8.  W.  corner 
of  the  state  appear  limestones  of  the  lower  cal- 
careous group,  which  are  the  oldest  rocks  be- 
tween the  Alleghanies  and  Missouri  They 
spread  out  over  a  circular  area  comprising  s 
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few  counties  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky, 
and  disappear  in  every  direction  beneath  a 
narrow  belt  of  shales  of  the  Utica  slate  forma- 
tion, which  intervenes  between  these  older 
limestones  and  those  of  the  Niagara  group. 
The  £.  limit  of  the  great  limestone  tract  is 
marked  by  a  line  passing  from  Lake  Erie 
through  the  central  portion  of  Erie  co.,  across 
the  S.  E.  corner  of  Seneca  co.,  and  thence  a  lit- 
tle W.  from  a  southern  course  to  the  Ohio  river 
in  Adams  co.,  nearly  opposite  Olarksburg,  Ky. 
East  of  this  succeeds  a  narrow  belt  of  country 
occupied  by  the  slates  and  limestones  of  the 
Hamilton  group,  and  next  to  this  the  shales 
and  flagstones  of  the  Portage  and  Chemung 
group  spread  over  a  district  from  80  to  40  m. 
in  width,  its  eastern  line  crossing  the  Ohio  at 
Portsmouth  in  Scioto  co.  Toward  the  N.  this 
line  bends  around  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  passing 
by  Cuyahoga  falls,  and  thence  through  the  S. 
part  of  Crawford  co.,  Penn.  Thus  the  whole 
southern  coast  of  Lake  Erie  for  80  to  50  m.  S. 
£.  from  the  lake  is  occupied  by  this  group  of 
shaly  strafe,  which  further  E.  forms  the  chief 
part  of  southern  New  York.  It  is  from  these 
strata  that  the  material  of  the  clay  banks  along 
the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  is  derived,  and 
the  muddy  sediment  which  after  heavy  storms 
from  the  north  discolors  the  waters  of  the  lake 
far  out  from  the  shore.  The  red  sandstones  of 
the  upper  devonian  and  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stones do  not  appear  in  Ohio,  and  the  conglom- 
erate or  millstone  grit,  the  lowest  member  of 
the  coal  measures,  is  found  overlying  the  Che- 
mung shales.  It  enters  the  state  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Trumbull  co., 
and  is  thence  traced  in  a  narrow  belt  to  Cuya- 
hoga falls,  where  its  beds  attain  altogether  a 
thickness  of  about  100  feet.  The  outcropping 
edge  of  this  rock,  which  forms  the  margin  of 
the  coal  measures,  and  indeed  the  basin  itself 
in  which  the  great  Appalachian  coal  field  is 
contained,  is  traced  S.  w .  through  Wayne  and 
Holmes  cos.,  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Knox  co.,  and 
across  Licking,  Fairfield,  Hocking,  Jackson, 
and  Scioto  cos.,  to  the  Ohio  river  a  little  above 
Portsmouth.  Along  its  range  it  forms  frequent 
vertical  cliffs  upon  the  summits  and  sides  of 
the  hills.  As  it  sinks  toward  the  E.  the  coal 
measures  succeed,  and  gain  in  depth  as  the 
eastern  dip  continues  into  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  lowest  beds  of  coal,  with  their 
accompanying  beds  of  slates,  sandstones,  lime- 
stones, and  iron  ore,  are  thus  found  near  the 
line  of  the  conglomerate  through  the  range 
traced  out  above,  and  in  an  easterly  direction 
pass  successively  beneath  the  surface,  giving 
place  to  higher  beds  which  occupy  the  hills, 
and  disappear  in  their  turn  toward  the  east. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  coal  measures  con- 
tains several  valuable  beds  of  bituminous  coal, 
and  also  strata  of  iron  ore  and  limestone ; 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  resources  of 
this  portion  of  the  state  in  coal  and  iron  ore 
cannot  be  exhausted  in  many  thousand  years. 
Though  the  thickness  of  the  coal  beds  is  not 


great,  ranging  only  from  2  to  tyfeet,  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  they  contain  is  enormous  from  the 
extent  of  the  surface  they  cover,  the  whole 
formation  overspreading  in  .eastern  Ohio  about 
10,000  sq.  m.,  and  that  portion  of  the  coal  field 
bordering  on  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  in- 
cluding several  workable  beds,  both  above  the 
level  of  the  streams  and  also  at  different  depths 
below  the  surface.  One  of  the  most  produc- 
tive beds,  which  is  9}  feet  thick,  is  worked  near 
the  dividing  lines  of  Perry  and  Hocking  cos. 
The  iron  ores  are  worked  very  extensively  in 
the  Hanging  Rook  district  near  the  Ohio  river 
in  Lawrence  co.,  and  thence  N.  in  the  coun- 
ties lying  E.  of  the  outcrop  of  the  conglomer- 
ate. In  the  more  northern  of  these  counties 
the  supplies  of  ore  are  not  so  abundant  as  in 
the  same  measures  near  the  Ohio  river ;  and 
the  deficiency  is  there  made  up  and  the  furnaces 
are  kept  in  blast  by  the  Lake  Superior  ores  de- 
livered at  Cleveland,  and  thence  transported 
by  canal  and  railroad  into  the  interior.  (See 
Ibon,  and  Ikon  Manufacture.)  One  important 
member  of  the  lower  coal  measures  has  been 
referred  to  in  the  article  Buhbstoxb.  This 
rook  accompanies  some  of  the  beds  of  iron  ore, 
and  crops  out  around  the  steep  slopes  of  the 
hills  in  many  of  the  counties  from  the  Ohio 
river  to  Stark  co.,  and  thence  through  Maho- 
ning into  Pennsylvania.  The  width  of  the  belt 
thus  occupied  by  it  is  from  12  to  20  m.,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  stratum  is  from  2  to  9  feet 
The  rock  is  a  fossiliferous  flinty  quartz,  cellular 
and  excessively  hard,  of  light  gray  color,  and 
of  stratiform  structure.  It  was  employed  very 
largely  by  the  Indians  for  knives,  spearheads, 
and  arrow  points,  and  from  Jackson  to  Mus- 
kingum co.  are  innumerable  pits  made  by  the 
aborigines  in  extracting  the  hard  stone.  The 
quarries  of  it  in  the  towns  of  Richland  and 
Clinton  in  Jackson  co.  and  in  Elk  in  Athens 
co.,  and  others  in  Licking  and  Muskingum  cos., 
have  proved  very  profitable  ever  since  the  year 
1807,  when  the  stone  was  first  used  for  mill- 
stones. From  J814  to  1820  stones  4}  feet  in 
diameter  sold  for  $850  a  pair,  and  a  pair  7 
feet  in  diameter  for  $500.  In  1884, 4-feet  stones 
sold  for  $150.  The  rock  goes  under  the  Mus- 
kingum river  two  miles  above  Oonnellsville  in 
Morgan  co. ;  and  at  Oonnellsville  it  is  bored 
through  110  feet  below  water,  and  650  feet  still 
deeper  is  found  the  salt-bearing  rock,  which  for 
12  m.  further  down  the  river  maintains  about 
the  same  depth  below  the  surface.  In  this 
portion  of  the  state  and  of  the  coal  measures 
are  many  salt  wells,  and  in  some  places  the 
salt  water  oozes  out  in  springs  at  the  surface. 
Such  springs  are  found  in  the  valley  of  Monday 
creek  in  Perry  and  Hocking  cos.  In  1858  the 
product  of  the  salt  wells  at  Pomeroy  in  this 
vicinity  amounted  to  1,000,000  bushels.  An 
inflammable  gas  issues  from  some  of  the  springs 
with  the  salt  water.  In  Southington  and  in 
Wethersfield,  Trumbull  co.,  burning  wells  have 
been  opened  from  which  the  gas  has  issued 
freely,  continuing  to  burn  for  days  together. 
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These  were  in  the  sandstone  strata  which  un- 
derlie the  coal  formation.  Natural  oil  is  also 
found  about  Mecca,  Trumbull  co.,  and  wells 
have  recently  been  sunk  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  it.  (See  Petroleum). — The  soil  of 
Ohio  is  fertile  almost  without  exception.  The 
marshy  tracts  are  capable  of  being  drained,  and 
when  this  is  done  are  found  very  productive. 
The  hills  are  cultivated  to  their  summits,  and 
scarcely  any  of  the  land  is  too  rough  for  till- 
age. The  river  bottoms  are  particularly  rich. 
The  climate  is  temperate  on  the  whole,  though 
the  winters  are  occasionally  severe,  and  torna- 
does occur  in  summer.  The  average  tempera- 
ture, owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  surface,  is 
several  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  Atlantic 
states  in  the  same  latitude.  The  valley  of  the 
Ohio  is  less  subject  to  cold  and  changes  of  tem- 
perature than  the  interior.  Except  in  some  of 
the  marshy  districts  the  climate  is  healthy,  the 
ratio  of  mortality,  according  to  the  census  of 
1850,  being  lower  than  it  is  in  Connecticut, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Missouri,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  or  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  about  equal  to  that  of 
Texas.  The  gradual  draining  of  the  swamp 
lands,  which  prove  particularly  fatal  to  new 
settlers,  has  probably  done  much  to  lessen  the 
rate  of  mortality.  In  judging  from  the  census 
returns  of  the  state  in  general,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  high  ratio  of  deaths  in  some 
of  the  large  cities,  the  proportion  in  Cincin- 
nati for  instance  being  in  1850  as  1  to  87. — Of 
the  wild  animals  which  formerly  abounded  in 
this  state,  very  few  are  now  left.  The  wolf  and 
bear  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  unsettled  parts. 
Deer,  raccoons,  several  smaller  animals,  and 
many  kinds  of  feathered  game  are  plentiful. — 
Ohio  was  originally  covered  with  heavy  forests 
of  oak,  walnut,  maple,  poplar,  ash,  beech,  and 
cherry,  a  large  part  of  which  stttl  remain,  not 
more  than  one  half  of  the  state  being  cultivated 
or  fenced.  The  cypress  is  almost  the  only  ever- 
green tree.  All  kinds  of  cereals  grow  in  perfec- 
tion. Indian  corn  is  more  at  home  in  the  Ohio 
valley  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  Wheat  has  been  produced  in  larger  pro- 
portion than  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union, 
«  though  for  several  years  past  a  variety  of  dis- 
eases and  a  change  (supposed  to  be  only  tem- 
porary) in  the  climate  have  greatly  diminished 
the  crop.  All  the  small  grains  have  been  raised 
in  large  quantities,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
grasses,  flax,  tobacco,  and  sorghum  has  been 
attended  with  great  success.  Peaches  and  other 
fruit  are  abundant  and  excellent  in  quality. 
The  culture  of  the  grape  has  received  careful 
attention,  and  excellent  wines  are  made  at 
and  near  Cincinnati.  (See  Catawba.  Wine.)  In 
1860  the  average  size  of  farms  was  84  acres ; 
the  number  of  land  owners  810,000 ;  the  quan- 
tity of  improved  land  18,105,945  acres,  an  in- 
crease of  88  per  cent,  in  10  years.  In  1859 
there  were  9,851,921  acres  of  plough  land,  8,- 
754,024  of  jneadow  and  pasture,  and  12,210,154 
of  wood  or  uncultivated.    Of  the  plough  land 


5,229,988  acres  were  planted  in  crops,  and  800,- 
000  in  orchards,  gardens,  &c.  The  average 
price  of  land  of  all  kinds  was  $21  per  acre,  o? 
nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  land  in  the  bes 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  states,  and  the  average 
sales  were  2,024,000  acres  per  annum.  In  1  v) 
Ohio  contained  148,807  farms,  including  17.- 
997,493  acres  (of  which  9,851,493  were  un- 
proved), valued  at  $858,758,608 ;  and  die  vabc 
of  implements  and  machinery  thereon  w& 
$12,750,585.  The  principal  crops  per  acre  for 
a  series  of  years  past  have  been  as  follows :  In- 
dian corn,  84  bushels ;  wheat,  12  bushels ;  cafe. 
24  bushels ;  hay,  1.86  tons.  The  total  prodscfe 
of  these  crops  have  been : 
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Of  the  minor  crops  in  1859  there  were  576.274 
bushels  of  rye,  1,688,577  of  barley,  3,042.171 
of  buckwheat,  and  5,000,000  of  potatoes.  Vat 
aggregate  production  of  grain  in  1860  wm 
188,100,178  bushels,  an  increase  in  10  years  of 
44,648,049  bushels,  or  50  per  cent.  In  1859 
the  total  cereal  product  was  107,884,740  bow- 
els, on  5,229,988  acres  of  ploughed  land,  or  ss 
average  of  20  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  i  more 
than  die  average  product  of  France,  and  greas- 
er than  that  of  the  best  grain-growing  countrie 
of  Europe.  The  number  of  domestic  animals 
in  Ohio  at  different  periods  was  as  follows : 
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The  average  annual  value  of  farm  and  dairy 
products  was  estimated  by  the  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics in  1857  as  follows :  Indian  corn.  $S£- 
000,000;  wheat,  $20,000,000;  oats,  $6,000,00); 
other  grain,  $2,000,000;  potatoes,  $2,000,000; 
hay,  $20,000,000;  fat  cattle,  $8,000,000;  fa 
hogs,  $5,400,000 ;  marketable  horses,  $6,000,- 
000 ;  marketable  sheep,  $400.000 ;  increase  of 
animals,  $2,000,000;  wool,  $3,000,000;  dairy 
produce,  $8,500,000;  poultry  and  eggs,  $2,000,- 
000 ;  fruit,  wine,  sugar,  and  honey,  $2,000,000; 
tobacco,  $800,000 ;  flax,  vegetables,  seeds,  and 
other  articles,  $4,000,000;  total,  $128,100,000. 
— According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were 
54  iron  furnaces,  which  manufactured  106,000 
tons  of  pig  metal;  an  increase  of  100  per  cent 
in  10  years.  The  quantity  of  coal  mined  was 
48,000,000  bushels    (increase  600  per  cent). 
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and  of  salt  made  2,000,000  bushels  (increase 
800  per  cent.).  The  aggregate  value  of  mining 
products  was  $8,880,000,  an  increase  of  400 
per  cent.  In  1860  there  were  10,622  establish- 
ments engaged  in  mining,  manufactures,  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  employing  a  capital  of  $29,- 
019,588,  giving  occupation  to  51,489  persons, 
paying  $18,467,660  in  wages,  consuming  $84,- 
677,987  worth  of  raw  material,  and  producing 
$62,647,259  worth  of  goods  annually.  In  1857 
the  values  of  the  various  manufactured  prod- 
ucts were  as  follows:  iron,  $20,000,000; 
clothing,  $10,000,000;  furniture,  $4,000,000; 
carriages  and  wagons,  $1,500,000 ;  spirits,  beer, 
and  wine,  $6,000,000;  cotton,  $1,500,000; 
woollen,  $1,500,000;  earthenware,  $800,000; 
animal  fat,  $6,000,000 ;  animal  meats,  $12,000,- 
000;  agricultural  machines,  $1,500,000 ;  leath- 
er, $8,000,000;  grain,  $8,000,000;  wood  not 
included  above,  $1,000,000;  other  articles, 
$48,000,000;  total,  $119,800,000.  The  surplus 
produce  of  Ohio  is  exported  to  the  Atlan- 
tio  markets,  nearly  #  of  it  by  railroad  and  the 
remainder  by  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
great  lakes.  Their  value  exceeds  $60,000,000 
annually.  The  principal  articles  exported,  ac- 
cording to  the  statistical  report  for  1858,  were 
2,607,118  bushels  of  wheat,  2,987,262  of  other 
grain,  1,800,979  bbls.  of  flour,  877,507  of  whis- 
key, 59,071  of  alcohol,  20,427  of  beef,  464,457 
of  pork  and  bacon,  84,175  of  lard,  45,526  of 
lard  oil,  8,735,124  lbs.  of  butter,  6,786,122  of 
cheese,  156,096  boxes  of  candles,  61,728  of 
soap,  764,560  lbs.  of  tallow,  740,600  of  grease, 
118,000  head  of  cattle,  7,400  horses,  841,596 
hogs,  220,657  sheep,  7,572,768  lbs.  of  wool. 
8,700,000  bushels  of  coal,  20,925,000  lbs.  of 


tobacco,  and  18,000  bbls.  of  eggs.  The  state 
carries  on  a  considerable  foreign  commerce 
through  the  ports  of  Toledo,  Cuyahoga  (Cleve- 
land), and  Sandusky  on  Lake  Erie,  and  Cincin- 
nati on  the  Ohio.  During  the  year  ending 
June  80, 1859,  the  exports  amounted  to  $268,- 
011,  $147,057  being  in  American  and  $116,964 
in  foreign  vessels,  and  the  imports  to  $267,846, 
$196,081  being  in  American  and  $71,816  in  for- 
eign vessels.  The  clearances  were  226  Ameri- 
can vessels,  tonnage  88,058,  and  190  foreign 
vessels,  tonnage  22,882— total,  416  vessels, 
tonnage  60,890;  and  the  entrances  were  288 
American  vessels,  tonnage  89,824,  and  209  for- 
eign vessels,  tonnage  28,605— total,  447  vessels, 
tonnage,  68,429.  The  tonnage  of  the  state  was 
126,067,  of  which  6,548  was  registered  and 
118,509  enrolled,  and  licensed.  During  the 
year  62  vessels  were  built,  having  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  8,680  tons.  Of  these,  19  were 
steamers  and  28  sloops  and  canal  boats.  In 
addition  to  a  good  system  of  turnpike  roads, 
Ohio  has  4  canals  constructed  by  the  state,  viz. : 
the  Ohio,  from  Portsmouth  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto  to  Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie;  the 
Miami,  from  Cincinnati  to  Toledo ;  the  Hock- 
ing, in  the  valley  of  the  Hockhocking  river; 
and  the  Muskingnm  improvement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Muskingum  river;  and  there  are 
two  canals  built  by  incorporated  companies, 
viz. :  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  and  the  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  aggregate  length  of  canals 
and  river  improvements  is  849  m. ;  of  turnpike 
and  plank  roads,  8,100  m. ;  of  common  roads, 
67,000  m.  The  railroads  lying  wholly  or  part- 
ly in  the  state,  in  1858,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
missioner of  statistics,  were  as  follows: 


Bellefontalne  and  Indiana 

Central  Ohio , 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Doytnn 

Cincinnati,  Wilmington,  and  Zau<t#rflle.„ 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati 

Cleveland  and  Mahoning* 

Cleveland,  PnLneftvllle,  and  Ann  tabula  •*,,< 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  ... 

Cleveland  aud  Toledo. , , 

Cleveland,  Zaneavtllu,  and  Cincinnati 

Columbus,  Fiona,  and  Indiana 

Dayton  and  Michigan , mtmm 

Dayton  and  Western  . ^ 

Dayton,  Xonla,  aud  Eelprt. ....... 

Eaton  and  HtmUton 

Greenville  and  Miami, ...... , 

Indianapolis  aod  Cincinnati , 

Iron ........ ........ 

Little  Miami  and  Cerium  boa  and  Xenla.,., 

I  Mad  Elver  ami  Lake  Erie, . . . 

Marietta  and  Cincinnati. .....  * 

Michigan  Son  them  and  Northern  Indiana. 
Ohio  and  Mississippi ..................... 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago* . 

Sandusky,  M  msfli  U  I,  ami  Hewark , 

Scioto  and  Hocking  V alloy , 

Springfield  and  Columbus.  . . . , . 

Springfield.  ML  Vernon,  and  Pittsburg  , , . 

Steubepville  and  Indiana. 

Toledo  and  "Wabaah , 


T«n 


G      on  and  Union  City .,.-,., 

Wheeling  and  Columbus ,„, 

Dayton  and  Cincinnati , . . . 

Zanosvllle  and  Morrow ,„„„,„, 

Cleveland  and  Coiumboe. 

Cleveland  and  Toungetown . ....... 

Cleveland  and  Eric 

CI  ore  land,  FittabnrpT  and  FeUcaire , 

Cleveland  and  Toledo. 

U udaon  and  M illeriburg. .....mr.. ,...,... 

Columbus  and  Flqua .,,.*....,  , 

Dayton  and  Lima . . . . , 

Dayton  and  Btato  Line . . .  * , , 

Dayton  and  Xiida . . ... 

Hamilton  and  Richmond . . 

Dayton  and  tnlon  Ciiy 

Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati 

[ronton  and  Centre  Station 

Cincinnati,  Bprlngncld,  and  Columbus  ... 

Snnduflky  and  Dayton 

Marietta  and  Cincinnati..,,., 

Toledo  and  Chicago.  ■ ....  m. ,*,...,..... ». 

Cincinnati  and  Vlncennea  .  „ . . .  „ , 

Plttebnrg  and  Chicago  . , r...r*., 

Ewidtisfcy  and  Newark .... 

Portsmouth  and  Hamdf  n. ....  +  ...,., 

Pprlmcfield  and  London  ....,,.... 

Pprlngnrld  and  fiacfcville... 

Stnubtiii villi;  and  Newark  ,.,..„.., 

Toledo  and  Danville 


Total. 


Lucia 

n  i;  ■■  m. 
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131 
185 
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47 
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423 
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18,180,694 
6,687,281 
8,582,600 
6,250,841 
4,609,998 

8,955,289 

9,008,809 

7,456,781 

1,574,698 

2,556,000 

8,746,000 

862,000 

960,000 

1,408,020 

888,000 

8,159,000 

172,880 

6,659,548 

4,447,000 

11,260481 

19,885,660 

17,810,000 

16,069,590 

2,491,600 

1,108,975 

846,500 

2,205,000 

4,772,951 

9,015,000 


8,948     #154,705^07 


*  Nearly  finished  to  Union  City,  80  miles  farther. 

Of  these  roads  2,983  m.  were  within  the  state    to  $70,688,216.    The  man  _ 
limits.    Their  aggregate  capital  paid  in  amounts    nals  and  similar  public  worl 
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a  board  o*  works  consisting  of  8  members,  one 
eleoted  annually  for  3  years.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  public  works  at  the  time  of  their 
completion  was  $14,627,549;  and  the  net  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  them  for  the  5  years  end- 
ing with  1860,  has  been  annually  a  little  less 
than  4  of  1  per  cent,  on  this  cost,  as  shown  in 
the  subjoined  table : 


Ynn. 

Receipt.. 

Expendi- 
ture*. 

Exeew  of  ex- 
penditure*. 

1856 

$495,479 
868,987 
878,524 
868,606 
885,899 

$70,712 

1857 

18,267 
76,170 

1858 

1859 

105,796 
76,964 

1860 

— The  banking  system  of  Ohio  comprises  the 
state  bank  (a  nominal  institution)  with  36 
branches,  having  in  Nov.  1860  a  capital  of  $4,- 
104,500  and  a  circulation  of  $7,403,659 ;  7  in- 
dependent banks,  capital  $632,264,  circulation 
$575,685;  and  11  free  banks,  capital  $1,124,- 
600,  circulation  $655,248.  Total  capital,  $5,- 
861,364;  total  circulation,  $8,634,887.— The 
present  constitution  of  Ohio  was  adopted  in 
1851.  The  right  to  vote  is  secured  to  every 
white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  21 
years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  one 
year  next  preceding  the  election.  The  general 
elections  are  held  every  2  years  on  the  2d 
Tuesday  of  October.  The  general  assembly 
consists  of  a  senate  of  85  members  and  a  house 
of  representatives  of  100  members,  both  elected 
in  districts  for  2  years.  The  executive  officers 
are  a  governor  chosen  for  2  years  (salary 
$1,800),  lieutenant-governor  ($2  a  day  during 
the  session  of  the  legislature  as  president  of 
the  senate),  secretary  of  state  ($1,400),  auditor 
$1,600),  treasurer  ($1,500),  comptroller  of  the 
treasury  ($1,200),  attorney-general  ($1,400), 
and  commissioner  of  schools  ($1,500).  The  ju- 
diciary comprises  a  supreme  court  of  5  judges 
chosen  by  tne  people  for  5  years,  one  every 
year,  having  original  jurisdiction  in  quo  war- 
ranto, mandamus,  habeas  corpus,  and  proce- 
dendo, and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  other  mat- 
ters; and  43  judges  of  common  pleas,  elected 
for  5  years.  The  state  is  divided  into  10  com- 
mon pleas  districts,  each  of  which  is  subdivided 
into  3  parts,  each  part  electing  one  or  more 
of  the  judges.  Courts  of  common  pleas  are 
held  by  one  or  more  of  the  judges  in  each 
county,  and  district  courts  by  the  common 
pleas  judges  of  each  district,  with  one  judge  of 
the  supreme  court.  There  are  also  superior 
courts  of  Cincinnati,  Montgomery  co.  (Dayton), 
and  Franklin  co.  (Columbus) ;  probate  courts 
in  every  county,  and  justices'  courts  in  every 
township  of  the  state.  The  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  receive  a  salary  of  $1,700  each,  of 
the  courts  of  common  pleas  $1,500,  of  the  su- 
perior court  of  Cincinnati  $3,500,  and  of  the 
superior  courts  of  Montgomery  and  Franklin 
cos.  $1,600.  The  receipts  ajid  expenditures  of 
the  state  during  the  financial  year  ending  Nov. 
15,  1860,  according  to  the  governor's  annual 
message,  were  as  follows : 


Soareee, 

TTwIpU, 

D»-_ 

General  revenue 

$S05,792  40 

1^64,664  18 

421,874  62 

1£88£96  7? 

82,719  78 

14,05183 

19  04 

$801,223  5* 

Sinking  fund 

4171SJ4 

Canal  rand 

Common  school  fond 

Behool  library  fund 

W*3 

National  road  fund 

HfcJfl 

Three  per  cent  fund. 

TotaL 

$8,977,713  IS 

tSJlUPK 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $66,209.11 
The  value  of  real  estate  in  1860  was  $639,5K- 
811;  value  of  personal  estate,  $248,406,29): 
total  value  of  taxable  property,  $888,302,6*1: 
increase  in  one  year  in  the  value  of  real  aide 
not  in  cities  and  villages,  $54,153,987;  decras 
in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  cities  and  vUlapg 
$8,878,680;  net  increase  in  the  value  ofra! 
estate,  $45,780,807;  decrease  in  the  value  of 
personal  property,  $3,887,657 ;  net  increase  is 
the  value  of  taxable  property,  $4&39£ft> 
The  state  levy  for  all  purposes  is  39}  cent*  © 
$100  of  valuation,  making  for  1861  $3.5ft- 
712.93,  and  the  local  taxes  for  the  same  jar 
amount  to  $7,818,968.41 ;  the  total  amount  <i 
tax  levy  for  1861  being  therefore  $10,81 7,6ft*J. 
The  state  debt  in  1860  was :  foreign,  $13,971 
023.58 ;  domestic,  $277,210.86 ;  irreducible  £ 
677,600.82 ;  total,  $16,927,884.21.-Thepali 
institutions  of  Ohio,  with  their  statistics  2 
Nov.  1858,  are  the  following: 


[iktoof 

N«tf 

Num. 

Lmtttea. 

•P»- 

b- 

fa* 

■*•. 

«?■■ 

Central  Lun'o  Asylum 

Columbus.. 

1888 

)       \ 

Northern    tt        u 

Newburg... 

18S5 

Usro  {ircss 

Southern     u        u 

Dayton 

1855 

1   (• 

Hamilton  co,        " 

.... 

Deaf  and  Dumb  u 

Columbus. . 

1889 

150 

!LW 

Insttion  for  the  Blind 

u 

1887 

100 

lift 

Asylum  for  Idiotic  and 
Imbecile  Youths. . . 

u 

1857 

« 

Penitentiary 

u 

e» 

1!BP 

Seform  schools 

Lancaster, 

Fairfield  co. 

1858 

MW     ..«_ 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  penitenta?. 
Nov.  1,  1860,  was  982.  The  actnal  eipenfr 
tures  during  the  year  were  $97,610,  and  tfee 
earnings  $97,905,  leaving  a  balance  in  ftrorof 
the  prison  of  $295.  Each  prisoner  under  tbe 
age  of  21  and  without  a  common  English  edu- 
cation receives  8  hours'  teaching  a  day,  p 
each  prisoner  over  21  one  hour's  teachire. 
Corporal  punishments  are  not  used,  thepeoiin 
for  disorderly  conduct  being  solitary  confiw- 
ment.  Regular  good  conduct  shortens  the  taa, 
of  imprisonment.  The  number  of  panpers  sip- 
ported  by  the  state  in  1859  was  15,148;  s»J 
the  number  of  criminals  convicted  was  Mto, 
exclusive  of  8,567  police  offences  in  cities.  A^ 
cording  to  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of 
statistics  in  1860,  there  were  5,287  chnrcte 
in  Ohio,  viz.:  584  Baptist,  805  Disciples',^ 
Episcopal,  75  Evangelists',  98  Friends',  oil 
Lutheran,  1,915  Methodist,  877  Presbrterian, 
190  Roman  Catholic,  808  United  Brethren  s, 

•  Oyer  and  above  f62  700  earned  b?  tie  oonricfe 
tInNoT.1859. 
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8  TTniversalist,  and  228  of  minor  denomina- 
ions. — The  state  has  always  devoted  great  at- 
ention  to  education.  The  school  fund  consists 
>f  the  proceeds  of  the  congressional  grant  to 
be  territory  of  every  36th  section  of  land  for 
ommon  schools,  and  of  two  townships,  corn- 
rising  69,120  acres,  for  the  establishment  of 
colleges.  The  state  also  levies  a  tax  for  school 
rarposes,  and  there  are  local  taxes  by  town- 
ships for  sustaining  high  schools,  for  build- 
ngs,  &c.  During  the  year  ending  Aug.  81, 
i860,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  were  as 
'ollows  • 

BsCKTPTB. 

balance  on  hand,  Sept  1,  I860 $683,790  57 

Fines,  licenses,  and  miscellaneous  sources. ....  69,775  18 

Irreducible  school  funds. 170,640  45 

ttatotox 1^44,155  89 

Local  taxes 1,489,589  99 

Total $8,506,901  58 

EXPKH  D1TU  JUS. 

Poachers' salaries $8,046,060  99 

3ites,  buildings,  and  repairs 457,649  81 

Fuel,  and  all  other  contingent  expenses. 257,125  44 

Total $2,760^23  67 

The  value  of  school  houses  in  1855  was  $2,229,- 
911 ;  in  1859,  $4,409,122;  in  1860,  $4,707,227. 
In  1860  the  number  of  school  houses  was  10,- 
422 ;  public  high  schools,  161 ;  pupils  enrolled 
in  schools,  685,177 ;  average  daily  attendance, 
405,592 ;  teachers  employed,  20,781 ;  pupils  en- 
rolled in  high  schools,  18,188;  teachers  em- 
ployed, 819.  In  addition  to  these  are  the  fol- 
lowing institutions : 


Character. 

iMtttntloiM. 

TmoImm. 

P-pfl.. 

T^tolnglcal. 

11 
1 

10 
10 
90 
185 
29 

88 
8 
60 
90 

404 
816 
129 

•    209 

Legal  .7 .» .*.... 

80 

Medical 

1,110 

Commercial 

800 

Academies  and  seminaries .. 
Private  and  parochial  schools 
Universities  and  colleges. . . . 

8.221 
16,182 
8.878 

The  principal  collegiate  institutions  with  their 
dates  of  foundation  are :  the  Ohio  university,  at 
Athens,  1804;  Miami  university,  at  Oxford, 
1824;  Franklin  college,  at  New  Athens,  1824; 
Western  Reserve  college,  at  Hudson,  1826; 
Kenyon  college,  at  Gamhier,  1826;  Denison 
college,  at  Granville,  1882;  Oberlin  college, 
at  Oberlin,    1884;  Marietta  college,   at  Ma- 
rietta,  1885;  St.  Xavier  college,  at  Cincin- 
nati, 1840 ;  Wittenberg  college,  at  Springfield, 
1845;    Urbana  university,  at  Urbana,   1850; 
Antioch  college,  at  Yellow  Springs,  1852 ;  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  university,  at  Delaware,  1854 ; 
the  theological  department  of  Kenyon  college, 
1827;  Lane  theological  seminary,  at  Cincin- 
nati, 1829 ;  theological  departments  of  Western 
Reserve  college,  1830 ;  of  Denison  college,  1882 ; 
of  Oberlin  college,  1885 ;  theological  seminary 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  church,  at  Oxford, 
1889 ;  Wittenberg  theological  seminary,  1845 ; 
biblical  department  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  univer- 
sity, 1849 ;  law  school  of  Cincinnati  college, 
at  Cincinnati,  1888 ;  medical  college  of  Ohio,  at 
Cincinnati,  1819 ;  medical  department  of  West- 
ern Reserve  college,  at  Cleveland,  1844;  Star- 


ling medical  college,  at  Columbus,  1847;  west- 
ern college  of  homoeopathic  medicine,  at  Cleve- 
land, 1850.  There  are  many  well  endowed 
female  colleges.  A  tax  of -^  of  a  mill  for  school 
libraries  was  suspended  in  1857,  but  resumed 
in  1858,  and  amounted  to  $88,920.  Exclusive 
of  the  school  libraries,  there  are  in  the  state 
collections  and  various  literary  institutions 
about  150,000  volumes.  The  state  library  was 
established  in  1817,  and  the  entire  expenditures 
for  its  increase  and  management  up  to  Nov.  15, 
1860,  were  $58,548.  The  number  of  volumes 
is  22,798.  The  public  press  in  1850  comprised 
261  periodicals,  circulating  80,000,000  copies 
annually.  Of  these,  26  appeared  daily,  10 
semi-weekly  or  tri-weekly,  201  weekly,  28 
semi-monthly  or  monthly,  and  1  quarterly. — 
The  first  explorations  in  the  territory  which 
now  constitutes  the  state  of  Ohio  were  made  by 
die  French,  the  discoveries  of  La  Salle  in  this 
region  dating  from  about  1686.  The  object  of 
the  French  adventurers,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  trade  rather  than  settlement.  They 
were  soon  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Eng- 
lish, who,  having  obtained  from  their  sovereign 
a  grant  covering  part  of  the  territory  claimed 
by  the  French,  sent  out  surveyors,  and  estab- 
lished trading  posts  in  the  Ohio  valley.  It  was 
in  the  war  which  broke  out  in  consequence  of 
these  conflicting  claims  that  Washington  first 
became  known ;  but  neither  his  abilities  nor . 
the  operations  of  a  powerful  force  sent  but  un- 
der Gen.  Braddock  could  overcome  the  French, 
who  kept  possession  of  the  country  until  Can- 
ada ana  the  whole  country  W.  to  the  Missis- 
sippi were  surrendered  by  the  treaty  of  1768. 
After  the  war  of  the  revolution  disputes  arose 
between  several  of  the  states  respecting  the 
right  of  soil  in  this  territory,  which  were  only 
allayed  by  the  cession  of  the  whole  to  the 
United  States,  Virginia  reserving  8,709,848  . 
acres  near  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio  for  her  state 
troops,  and  Connecticut  a  tract  of  8,666,921 
acres  near  Lake  Erie.  In  1800  jurisdiction 
over  these  two  tracts  was  relinquished  to  the 
federal  government,  the  states  retaining  the 
right  to  the  soil,  and  disposing  of  it  in  small 
lots  to  settlers  (from  which  sales  Connecticut 
obtained  her  magnificent  school  fund),  while 
the  Indian  titles  to  the  rest  of  the  state  were 
bought  up  by  the  general  government.  In 
1787  congress  undertook  the  government,  and 
in  1788  the  first  permanent  settlement  was 
made  at  Marietta.  The  first  years  of  th  e  North- 
West  territory,  as  it  was  called,  were  harassed 
by  Indian  warfare,  which  was  not  terminated 
until  after  the  signal  victory  of  Gen.  Wayne  in 
1794.  In  1799  the  North-West  territory  was 
organized,  and  shortly  afterward  Ohio  formed 
into  a  separate  government.  It  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  state  in  1808. 

OHIO.  I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded  E. 
by  Pennsylvania  and  W.  by  the  Ohio  river,  and 
drained  by  Wheeling  and  other  small  creeks ; 
area,  140  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 18,006,  of  whom 
164  were  slaves.    Its  surface  is  hilly  and  its 
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soil  fertile,  especially  along  the  Ohio.  Most 
of  the  land  is  well  adapted  to  pasturage.  Mines 
of  bituminous  ooal  are  found  among  the  hills 
and  are  extensively  worked.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  214,020  bushels  of  Indian  corn. 
57,709  of  wheat,  76,767  of  oats,  4,111  tons  of 
hay,  98,590  lbs.  of  wool,  and  104,722  of  but- 
ter. There  were  9  grist  mills,  3  saw  mills,  4 
iron  founderies,  2  cotton,  1  woollen,  8  nail, 
and  5  glass  factories,  17  collieries,  8  paper  and 
2  planing  mills,  15  churches,  and  3,529  pupils 
attending  public  sohools.  The  value  of  real 
estate  in  1856  was  $5,101,038,  showing  an 
increase  of  26  per  cent,  since  1850.  Capital, 
Wheeling.  II.  A  W.  co.  of  Ky..  bordered 
on  the  S.  by  Green  river  which  is  here  navi- 
gable by  steamboats,  and  intersected  by  Rough 
creek ;  area,  about  500  sq.  in. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
9,749,  of  whom  1,182  were  slaves.  It  has  an 
undulating  surface  and  a  fertile  soil,  and  con- 
tains iron  ore  and  coal.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  521,128  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  10,- 
607  of  wheat,  18,780  of  oats,  1,543,692  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  and  22,555  of  wool.  There  were  10 
grist  mills,  5  saw  mills{  6  tanneries,  28  churches, 
and  899  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Cap- 
ital, Hartford,  m.  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  sepa- 
rated from  Kentucky  on  the  E.  by  the  Ohio 
river,  and  bounded  K.  W.  by  Laughery  oreek ; 
area,  about  90  sq.  m.,  being  the  smallest  county 
#  in  the  state;  pop.  in  1860,  5,475.  The  surface 
is  considerably  diversified,  rising  in  some  places 
into  high  hills,  but  it  is  only  in  very  few  places 
that  it  is  too  muoh  broken  for  cultivation.  The 
soil,  resting  mainly  on  blue  limestone,  is  fertile 
both  on  the  hills  and  in  the  bottom  lands.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  269,085  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  45,479  of  wheat,  9,718  of  oats,  2,028 
tons  of  hay,  and  5,801  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were 
2  sawmills,  2  tanneries,  15  churches,  and  2,022 
public  school  pupils.    Capital,  Rising  Sun. 

OHIO  RIVER,  the  largest  branch  of  the 
Mississippi  river  from  the  east,  known  to  the 
early  French  settlers  as  la  belle  riviere,  and 
famed  for  the  uniform  smoothness  of  its  current 
as  well  as  for  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  its 
valley.  It  is  formed  in  the  W.  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  the  junction  at  Pittsburg  of  the 
Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers.  By  the 
latter  the  drainage  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is 
extended  into  the  southern  part  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  in  Potter  co.,  Penn.,  reaches  a 
point  where  over  an  extent  of  a  few  acres  it  is 
a  mere  chance  whether  the  water  that  falls 
upon  the  surface  reaches  the  ocean  by  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or 
Chesapeake  bay.  The  course  of  the  Ohio  and 
of  all  its  tributaries,  from  their  sources  W.  of 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  outlet  of  the  river  in 
the  Mississippi,  is  through  a  region  of  strati- 
fied rocks,  little  disturbed  from  the  horizontal 
position  in  which  they  were  deposited,  and 
nowhere  intruded  upon  by  uplifts  of  the  azoic 
formations,  such  as  in  other  regions  impart 
grandeur  to  the  scenery  and  variety  to  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers.  Over  an  area  of  drainage 


of  (he  Ohio  and  its  branches  estimated  at  268,- 

400  square  miles,  the  topography  is  uniform  is 
its  principal  features,  and,  though  often  beau- 
tiful, still  for  the  most  part  tame.     The  vafleyi 
are  depressions  below  the  general  summit  lev*! 
of  the  country ;  all  of  them  were  eroded  by 
currents  of  water,  and  the  piles  of  strata  pre- 
senting no  portions  that  could  resist  the  aetka 
of  these,  the  descent  of  the  river  beds  is  gen- 
tle, with  no  sudden  breaks  or  precipitous  falls. 
The  banks,  however,  are  often  steep,  and  m 
many  places,  especially  upon  the  smaller  rives, 
the  waters  have  worn  a  narrow  passage  be- 
tween vertical  cliffs  of  limestone  to  the  depdi 
of  several  hundred  feet  from  their  snmmis. 
Generally  the  rivers  spread  out  to  considerable 
width,  and  in  dry  seasons  become  shoal  to  th# 
serious  impediment  of  navigation.     An  inter- 
esting feature  in  the  banks  of  the  river  is  the 
succession  of  terraces  often  noticed  rising  one 
above  another  at  different  elevations,  and  some- 
times spreading  out  in  broad  alluvial  fiats. 
Though  they  are  often  T5  feet  or  more  above 
the  present  mean  level  of  the  river,  they  were 
evidently  formed  by  fluviatile   deposits  made 
in  distant  periods,  when  the  river  flowed  at 
these  higher  levels.     Evidence  is  altogether 
wanting  to  fix  the  date  of  these  periods.  Fpoo 
the  lower  branches  of  the  river,  at  the  kfd 
of  present  high  water,  are  mounds  and  earth 
works  wonderful  in  their  numbers  and  extent 
which  were  constructed,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  various  proofs,  full   2,000  yean 
since,  the  fact  being  thus  established  that  the 
river  must  have  flowed  at  its  present  level  at 
least  so  far  back.     The  city  of  OincmBac 
stands  upon  two  of  these  terraces,  the  upper 
one  60  feet  above  the  lower,  and  this  60  feet 
above  low  water  of  the  river.    In  the  gravel 
of  the  upper  one  have  been  found  the  teeth 
of  an  extinct  species  of  elephant.     Shells  which 
have  been  found  at  corresponding  elevatioat 
are  of  recent  species,  such  as  are  still  com- 
mon to  the  waters  in  the  neighborhood.— 
The  total  length  of  the  Ohio  river  is  about 
950  m. ;  but  from  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  in  a  straight  line  it  is  only  about  { 
of  that  distance.    Its  course  till  it  passes  out  of 
Pennsylvania  is  a  little  W.  of  N.  to  Beaver,  and 
thence  W.  to  the  line  of  the  state  of  Ohio.   It 
then  flows  6.  between  Ohio  and  Virginia,  pass- 
ing Wheeling,  the  W.  terminus  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railroad,  92  m.  below  Pitts- 
burg.   The  general  course  of  the  river  is  V. 
S.  W.    After  passing  between  Ohio  and  Vir- 
ginia, it  borders  the  whole  length  of  Kentucky, 
separating  that  state  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois  on  the  K    The  width  of  the  river  va- 
ries from  1,200  to  4,000  feet.    Its  depth  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  is  very  fluctuating,  the  range 
between  high  and  low  water  being  often  50 
and  sometimes  60  feet.    During  portions  of 
the  summer  season  and  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  water  is  low,  the  larger  steamboats  ascend 
no  further  than  Wheeling,  and  even  below  this 
point  they  pass  with  difficulty,  or  are  arrested 
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by  the  sand  bars,  which,  with  the  low  sandy- 
islands,  called  tow  heads,  badly  obstruct  the 
navigation.  At  the  lowest  stage  the  river 
may  be  forded  at  several  places  above  Cincin- 
nati. In  the  winter  it  is  often  frozen  over,  and 
for  several  weeks  floating  ice  prevents  its  nav- 
igation. The  rate  of  its  current  varies  with 
the  stage  of  the  water  from  1  to  8  m.  an  hour. 
The  only  rapids  are  at  Louisville,  and  these 
are  not  insurmountable  to  all  the  steamboats, 
w  2i  m.  the  fall  is  about  22  feet.  A  canal  was 
long,  since  constructed  past  these  rapids  at 
Louisville,  but  being  only  16  feet  deep  it  is  not 
sufficiently  capacious  for  the  largest  boats. 
—The  country  bordering  the  Ohio  is  for  the 
most  part  a  thriving  agricultural  region,  and 
many  prosperous  towns  and  cities  have  grown 
ip  within  the  present  century  on  its  banks. 
Manufactures  are  encouraged  by  the  mines  of 
3oal  and  iron  ore  that  abound  in  the  country 
traversed  by  this  river  and  its  tributaries,  and 
;he  products  of  these  add  largely  to  the  im- 
nense  transportation  carried  on  by  the  boats, 
rhe  character  and  extent  of  these  operations 
ire  particularly  noticed  in  the  descriptions  of 
he  several  states  and  large  towns  on  the  bor- 
lers  of  the  river.  (See  also  Coal,  and  Iron.) 
—The  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  from  both  sides 
ire  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  important 
ivers,  as  the  Muskingum,  Scioto,  and  Miami 
»f  Ohio,  the  Wabash  of  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
he  Sandy,  Kentucky,  Green,  Cumberland,  and 
Tennessee  of  Kentucky. 

OIDIUM  ALBICANS.  See  Epiphytes,  vol. 
ii.  p.  246. 

OIL  BIRD.    See  Gttachabo. 

OIL  CLOTH.    See  Floob  Cloth. 

OIL  OF  BRICK,  an  oily  preparation  used 
»y  lapidaries  as  a  vehicle  for  the  emery  by 
rhich  stones  are  cut.  It  is  made  by  distilling 
rom  a  brick  the  oil  in  which  it  has  been 
oaked,  and  collecting  the  product. 

OIL  OF  VITRIOL.    See  Sulphubio  Acid. 

OILS  (Lat.  oleum),  a  class  of  fatty  substances 
xisting  in  various  "parts  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
lal  bodies,  sometimes  in  a  solid  form,  when 
bey  are  commonly  known  as  fats,  and  again 
i  a  fluid  state,  when  they  are  called  oils ;  the 
its,  however,  by  increase  of  temperature  be- 
ome  fluid,  and  most  of  the  oils  by  increased 
oM  assume  In  part  a  solid  consistency.  The 
its  are  comparatively  rare  in  plants,  and 
bound  in  warm-blooded  animals ;  but  fish  and 
old-blooded  animals  produce  oils.  In  plants 
il  abounds  most  in  the  fruits,  and  especially 
2  the  dicotyledonous  seeds ;  and  it  may  gener- 
Uy  be  separated  from  the  cells  of  the  tissue  by 
imple  pressure.  Heat  may  be  applied  to  the 
raised  seeds  to  facilitate  the  separation  by 
3 akin  g  the  oil  more  fluid ;  and  in  case  of  its 
xisting  in  the  form  of  vegetable  fat,  boiling 
he  portions  of  the  plant  that  contain  it  in 
rater  causes  the  oil  to  separate  and  rise  upon 
he  surface  in  a  scum,  which  becomes  solid-  on 
ooling.  By  destructive  distillation  of  vegetable 
natters,  and  even  of  the  bituminous,  coals  and 


shales  derived  from  them,  the  elements  hydro- 
gen and  carbon  may  be  made  to  unite  to  form 
oils  of  the  class  called  carbohydrogens  or  hy- 
drocarbons; and  such  are  elaborated  upon  a 
great  scale  by  nature,  as  is  seen  in  the  oil  wells 
of  different  parts  of  the  world.  (See  Cabbo- 
hydbogeks,  and  Petboleum.)  Beside  this 
class  of  oils  are  the  two  great  groups  of  the 
fixed  and  the  volatile  or  essential  oils.  The 
former  are  distinguished  by  their  not  evaporat- 
ing until  the  temperature  is  raised  to  about 
500°  F.,  or  nearly  to  their  boiling  point ;  and 
then  they  give  off  vapors  which  are  not  con- 
densable into  oil  again,  but  are  new  products 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  oil. 
The  volatile  oils  readily  evaporate,  and  are  gen- 
erally obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the  sub- 
stances in  which  they  exist.  By  ultimate  anal- 
ysis the  fixed  and  most  of  the  volatile  oils  are 
reduced  to  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  the  proportions  of  which  are  not  very 
different  in  the  different  oils,  ranging  generally 
from  74  to  80  per  cent,  of  carbon,  10  to  18  of 
hydrogen,  and  9  to  12  of  oxygen.  Nitrogen 
when  detected  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
impurities.  In  their  proximate  composition 
the  fats  and  oils  are  mixtures  of  three  sub- 
stances of  similar  properties;  two  of  them 
at  ordinary  temperatures  are  solid,  and  are 
called  stearine  and  margarine,  which  are  them- 
selves compounds  respectively  of  stearic  and 
margaric  acids  with  glycerine ;  and  the  third 
is  a  fluid  body  called  oleine,  also  a  compound 
of  glycerine  with  oleic  acid.  The  last  named, 
according  to  the  proportion  in  which  it  is 
present,  gives  softness  and  fluidity  to  the  com- 
pound. Mutton  fat  contains  a  large  proportion  ■ 
of  the  solid  ingredients,  and  the  liquid  oils  are 
chiefly  composed  of  oleine.  The  solid  ingre- 
dients make  their  appearance  in  these  when 
they  are  exposed  to  cold,  as  when  castor  and 
olive  oils  become  thick  in  winter,  and  deposit 
a  white  substance  beneath  the  liquid  oleine. 
Hence  the  difference  between  winter-strained 
and  summer-strained  oils,  the  latter  necessa- 
rily retaining  more  of  the  stearine  and  less  of 
the  pure  oil.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
marked  properties  that  distinguish  the  fatty 
oils,  not  including  the  hydrooarbons.  They 
are  bodies  which  leave  upon  paper  a  greasy 
stain,  rendering  it  semi-transparent.  In  a  liquid 
state,  when  pure,  they  are  clear  and  transparent, 
and  sometimes  slightly  viscid.  They  are  color- 
less, or  if  tinged  with  yellow  this  disappears  by 
bleaching  in  the  sunlight  or  by  treatment  with 
animal  charcoal.  If  they  have  a  taste  or  odor, 
it  is  owing  to  the  presence  in  minute  quanti- 
ties of  certain  acids  peculiar  to  the  body  from 
which  they  are  derived.  Their  specific  gravity 
at  ordinary  temperatures  is  for  the  most  part 
included  between  .913  and  .970;  this  varies 
greatly  with  the  temperature  of  the  sub- 
stance; thus  castor  oil  at  58°  has  a  density 
of  .970,  and  at  200°  it  is  only  .908.  They  con- 
geal at  various  temperatures,  olive  oil  at  about 
82°  F.  and  almond  oil  at  —18°.  Theyarehighly 
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inflammable,  and  their  chief  rise  is  for  illumi- 
nating purposes,  being  used  either  in  the  liquid 
form  or  in  candles  prepared  from  their  solid 
ingredients.  (See  Oandlb.)  Exposed  to  the 
air,  some  of  the  oils  absorb  oxygen,  thicken, 
and  are  finally  converted  into  a  solid  substance ; 
these  are  used  to  mix  with  paint  to  hasten  its 
drying  and  give  it  solidity.  (See  Dbyikg  Oils, 
and  Linseed  Oil.)  When  such  oils  are  scat- 
tered even  in  very  small  quantity  upon  heaps 
of  vegetable  fibre,  as  hemp,  cotton,  paper,  or 
straw,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  goes  on  rapid- 
ly, especially  in  a  warm  plfi.ce  or  in  the  sun- 
light, and  the  chemical  action  is  liable  to 
generate  heat  sufficient  to  set  the  mass  on  fire. 
Thus  have  occurred  many  cases  of  spontane- 
ous combustion.  (See  Combustion,  Spontane- 
ous.) Their  drying  property  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  heating  them  with  about  A  of  their « 
weight  of  litharge,  which  is  dissolved  in  the  oil 
The  oxide  of  manganese  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Linseed  oil  thus  treated  is  call- 
ed boiled  oil.  Another  class  of  oils  by  exposure 
thicken  and  become  acid  and  rancid,  emitting 
an  offensive  odor.  This  is  owing  to  their  con- 
taining mucilaginous  and  albuminous  matters, 
which  decay  and  react  on  the  oil,  setting  free 
the  fatty  acids  and  decomposing  the  glycerine. 
By  removing  the  mucilaginous  matters  in  the 
process  of  purifying  the  oils,  this  change  may  be 
prevented.  *  When  the  fat  oils  are  mixed  with 
water,  the  two  fluids  soon  separate,  the  oil  rising 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Some  of  the  im- 
purities of  the  oils  may  be  separated  by  shaking 
the  two  liquids  together,  when  they  remain  with 
the  water.  Ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  ben- 
cole  particularly  are  solvents  of  oil,  and  the 
last  named  has  recently  come  into  use  for  re- 
moving greasy  stains  from  fabrics.  In  alcohol 
the  fatty  oils  are  soluble  only  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. Ammonia  unites  with  them,  forming  a 
soapy  liquid,  called  volatile  liniment,  used  in 
medicine  as  a  rubefacient.  When  heated  with 
potash  or  soda  the  fatty  bodies  are  decompos- 
ed, their  acids  uniting  with  the  alkali,  and  the 
glyoerine  base  being  set  free.  This  is  the  pro- 
cess called  saponification  or  soap  making,  and 
the  soap  is  the  compound  of  the  acids  of  the 
fat  with  the  alkali  introduced.  (See  Soap,  and 
Gltoebine.)  Beside  the  uses  already  named 
for  oils,  they  are  employed  in  manufactures  for 
dressing  cloth,  and  for  lubricating  machinery. 
(See  Lubeicants.)  In  medicine  a  great  num- 
ber obtained  from  as  many  different  sources 
are  variously  exhibited,  both  externally  in  dif- 
ferent preparations,  and  also  internally. — Most 
of  the  important  oils  are  described  under  their 
own  names  in  this  work,  together  with  the 
manner  of  collecting  and  using  them. 

OINTMENT,  in  pharmacy,  a  mixture  of 
fatty  and  waxy  substances  of  the  consistency 
of  butter,  used  as  a  dressing  for  sores,  blisters, 
Ac,  and  also  as  a  vehicle  for  the  application 
of  other  substances  as  rubefacients  or  caustics. 
To  preserve  the 'whiteness  of  lard  ointments, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  their  becoming  rancid,  it 


is  recommended  to  add  4  parts  by  weight  «f 
powdered  benzoin  to  each  100  parts  of  inched 
fresh  lard.  This  also  protedfe  the  lard  fan 
the  action  of  any  alkaline  ingredients  of  tibe 
ointment.  The  infusion  of  |  part  of  poplar  b&L 
in  the  ointment  causes  it  to  resist  oxidation. 

OISE,  a  department  in  the  N.  £.  of  Frs&ee, 
formed  from  parts  of  the  old  provinces  of  & 
de  France  and  Picardy,  and  bounded  X.  b 
Somme,  E.  by  Aisne,  S.  by  Seine-et-Marne  aid 
Seine-et-Oise,  and  W.  by  Eure  and  Semeb- 
ferieure ;  area  2,218  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856. 3&- 
085.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Oise,  from  wbki 
the  department  is  named,  and  its  tributaries  u» 
Scire,  Lette,  Aisne,  and  Nonette,  all  of  whici 
join  it  from  the  left.  Beside  these,  the  Ept 
passes  through  the  W.  and  the  Ouroq  throogfc 
the  S.  E.  The  surface  is  low  and  nnduli£iB& 
and  the  soil  consists  in  general  of  strong  cky, 
but  there  are  sandy  barrens.  The  wine  pro- 
duced is  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  vineyv& 
are  decreasing.  Woollens,  linen,  canvas,  be* 
root  sugar,  &c.,  are  manufactured.  The  Oise, 
Aisne,  and  Ouroq  are  navigable  in  the  <kpin- 
ment  for  82  m. ;  there  are  two  canals  haimf 
a  total  length  of  21  m. ;  and  a  railway  trarefss 
the  department  for  48  m.  Capital,  Beaurs& 
^  OISE  (ano.  laara),  a  river  of  France,  vhki 
rises  in  the  province  of  Hainant  in  Bekiam 
near  the  French  frontier,  flows  S.  If.  throat 
the  departments  of  Nord,  Aisne,  Oise,  ssd 
Seine-et-Oise,  and  joins  the  Seine  on  the  rkb 
bank,  12  m.  below  Paris,  after  a  course  d 
about  140  m.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  iia 
Noirieu,  Breche,  and  Tnerain  on  the  ri& 
and  the  Ton,  Serre,  Lette,  Aiane,  Antonne,  cd 
Nonette  on  the  left.  The  Oise  communieafcs 
by  canals  with  the  Somme,  the  Sambre.  aad 
the  Scheldt. 

OJIBWAYS.    See  Obtppewas. 

OKA,  a  river  of  central  Russia,  one  of  tk 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Volga.  It  re* 
about  40  m.  S.  W.  from  Orel,  in  the  gova*- 
ment  of  the  same  name,  passes  that  town,  sad 
flowing  with  a  swift  current  N.,  N~.  E^  S.  E, 
and  N.  E.  through  the  governments  of  Took 
Kalooga,  Moscow,  Riazan,  Tambov,  Vladimir, 
and  Nijni-Novgorod,  joins  the  Volga  at  tk 
town  of  Nyni-BTovgorod.  Its  total  course  is 
650  m.,  for  almost  the  whole  of  which  it  a 
navigable.  It  has  several  considerable  tribu- 
taries. The  Ivanovska  canal  connects  it  with 
the  Don. 

O'KEEFFE,  John,  an  Irish  dramatist,  bom  in 
Dublin,  June  24, 1747,  died  in  1838.  He  iv 
originally  designed  for  a  painter,  but  early  tun- 
ed his  attention  to  dramatic  composition  and 
acting,  and  at  the  age  of  15  wrote  a  corned*-. 
Having  obtained  an  engagement  at  the  DuhEs 
theatre,  he  acted  there  and  in  adjoining  tovas 
for  12  years.  About  1780  he  went  to  London, 
but,  failing  of  employment  as  an  actor,  applied 
himself  to  writing,  and  between  1781  and  1716 
composed  nearly  50  comedies,  comic  operat 
and  farces.  Several  of  these  were  very  popu- 
lar, especially  "The  Castle  of  Andalusia,1' 


OKEN 

"Wild  Oate,"  "The  Poor  Soldier,"  "The 
Young  Quaker,9'  and  u  Peeping  Tom.'1  In  his 
50th  year  O'Keeffe  became  blind.  In  1826  he 
published  his  "Recollections,  or  Autobiograph- 
ical Memoirs." 

OKEN,  Lobenz,  a  German  naturalist,  the 
founder  of  the  transcendental  or  physio-philo- 
sophical school  of  natural  science,  born  in  Bohls- 
bach,  Wurtemberg,  Aug.  1, 1779,  died  in  Zurich, 
Aug.  11,  1851.  His  real  name  was  Lorenz 
Ockenfuss,  whioh  he  abridged  to  Oken  when 
be  became  a  private  teacher  at  Gottingen, 
having  previously  studied  natural  history  and 
medicine  at  the  university  of  Wurzburg.  In 
1802  he  published  his  Orundriss  der  jftatwr- 
Philosopkie  (8vo.,  Frankfort),  in  which  he  re- 
duced to  a  system  the  materials  which  Fichte 
and  Sohelling  had  previously  undertaken,  but 
with  little  success,  to  arrange ;  in  this  he  main- 
tained that  animal  classes  are  simply  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  divided 
the  animal  kingdom  accordingly  into  6  classes. 
In  Die  Z&ugung  (Frankfort,  1805)  he  advanced 
the  doctrine  that  all  organio  beings  originate 
from  and  consist  of  vesicles  or  cells,  remarkably 
agreeing  with  the  results  of  recent  microscopi- 
cal science.  In  his  JBeitrdge  zur  vergleichen- 
den  Zoologie,  Anatomie  und  Physiologic  (Wftrz- 
burg,  1806)  he  demonstrated  that  the  intestines 
originate  from  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  that 
this  corresponds  to  the  vitellus  or  yolk  bag, 
which  O.  F.  Wolff  had  before  proved  in  the 
chick;  he  in  the  same  work  described  the 
corpora  Wolffiana  or  primordial  kidneys.  In 
1807  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  extraor- 
dinary professor  of  the  medical  sciences  in  the 
university  of  Jena,  giving  for  his  inaugural  dis- 
course the  famous  essay  Ueber  die  Bedeutung 
der  SchddeZknochen,  or  "On  the  Signification 
of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull ;"  the  origin  of  this 
idea  of  the  cranial  vertebra,  and  the  other  doc- 
trines above  alluded  to.  may  be  found  in  the 
articles  Oompabattve  Anatomy  and  Philoso- 
phical Anatomy.  This  lecture  was  delivered 
in  the  presence  of  Goethe,  from  whom  Oken 
has  been  most  unjustly  accused  of  borrowing 
its  central  idea;  for  an  account  of  the  contro- 
versy on  this  subject,  and  for  a  complete  vin- 
dication of  Oken,  see  the  sketch  of  his  life  by 
Owen  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  (1858). 
Oken's  lectures  at  Jena  embraced  almost  every 
department  of  natural  science,  and  were  highly 
esteemed.  In  1808  he  announced  the  proposi- 
tions that  organism  is  a  combination  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  universe  within  a  single  individ- 
ual body,  and  that  world  and  organism  are  one 
in  kind;  that  light  is  only  a  polar  tension  of 
the  ether  evoked  by  a  central  body  in  antago- 
nism with  the  planets,  and  heat  only  the  mo- 
tion of  this  ether — thus  anticipating  the  doc- 
trine of  the  correlation  of  physical  forces.  He 
extended  his  system  also  to  the  mineral  world. 
The  1st  edition  of  his  Lehrbuch  der  Naturphi- 
hsophie  was  published  in  1809-'ll,  a  2d  in 
1831,  and  a  8d  in  1848 ;  the  last  was  translated 
into  English  by  Dr.  Tulk  (London,  published 
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by  the  Bay  society,  1847).  In  1810  he  was 
made  court  councillor,  and  in  1812  ordinary 
professor  of  natural  sciences  at  Jena.  In  1816 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  his  celebrat- 
ed periodical,  the  /«*,  devoted  principally  to 
natural  science,  but  occasionally  commenting 
on  the  politics  of  the  German  states ;  the  crit- 
icisms on  the  latter  led  to  complaints,  and  the 
court  of  Weimar  required  him  either  to  sup- 
press the  in*  or  to  resign  his  professorship; 
he  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  published 
his  journal  (prohibited  at  Weimar)  at  Rudol- 
stadt  uninterruptedly  until  1848.  A  further 
attempt  was  made  to  crush  his  independent 
spirit  by  accusing  him  of  being  a  member  of  a 
forbidden  secret  democratic  society;  he  was 
tried  and  acquitted,  and  thereupon  retired  to 
private  life,  occupying  himself  with  his  scien- 
tific pursuits,  and  publishing  several  important 
works,  beside  his  numerous  contributions  in 
the  Iris.  In  1821  he  originated  the  annual  gen- 
eral meetings  of  German  naturalists  in  different 
cities,  the  first  of  which  was  held  at  Leipsic  in 
1822,  and  whioh  have  been  continued  to  the 
present  time ;  the  British  and  American  asso- 
ciations for  the  advancement  of  science  have 
been  since  then  instituted  more  or  less  after 
the  German  model.  In  1828  he  resumed  his 
occupation  of  private  teacher  in  the  newly  es- 
tablished university  at  Munich,  and  was  soon 
after  appointed  professor  in  the  same.  In  1 832, 
on  the  proposition  of  the  Bavarian  government 
to  transfer  him  to  a  provincial  university,  he 
resigned  his  appointments  and  left  the  king- 
dom ;  he  retired  to  Switzerland,  and  in  1888 
was  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  in 
the  recently  established  university  of  Zurich, 
which  position  he  retained,  contributing  large- 
ly to  his  favorite  science,  until  his  death.  A 
statue  has  been  erected  in  his  honor  in  the 
university  of  Jena.  His  views  on  philosophical 
anatomy,  as  illustrating  the  all-in-all  and  the 
all-in-every-part,  will  be  found  under  that  title. 
OKHOTSK,  a  Russian  province  of  eastern 
Siberia;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  is  a  narrow  tract 
along  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  from  80 
to  200  m.  broad  and  about  1,000  m.  long.  Its 
coast  line  is  indented  by  several  arms  of  the 
sea,  and  its  interior  is  traversed  nearly  through- 
out its  length  by  the  chain  of  the  Stanovoi 
mountains.  The  climate  is  severe,  but  there 
are  large  tracts  of  heathy  pasture  and  scattered 
clumps  of  trees,  chiefly  of  alder  and  birch,  fre- 
quented by  numerous  animals  valuable  for  their 
rars.  The  coasts  are  well  supplied  with  fish. 
The  only  domestic  animals  are  reindeer  and 
dogs.  The  territory  is  chiefly  used  as  a  penal 
settlement  for  the  most  hardened  offenders, 
and  the  inhabitants  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
them  or  their  descendants. — Okhotsk,  a  town 
in  the  above  province,  is  situated  on  a  narrow 
tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Okhota  and  Kukhtui  rivers,  1st. 
59°  21'  N.,  long.  142°  45'  E. ;  pop.  957.  It 
consists  of  a  collection  of  ill  built  log  houses, 
standing  on  a  low  shingly  beach ;  there  are  a 
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government  house,  hospital,  church,  and  store- 
houses. It  is  a  station  of  the  Ruaso- American 
trading  company,  who  bring  furs  hither  from 
America,  on  their  way  to  Kiakhta  to  exchange 
for  Chinese  goods.  There  is  a  yard  for  repair- 
ing ships,  but  the  harbor  is  very  inferior 

OKHOTSK,  Ska  of,  an  arm  of  the  K  Pacific 
ocean,  between  Kamtchatka  and  Siberia.  It 
is  about  1,000  m.  long  and  500  broad,  and  con- 
tains several  islands,  the  largest  of  which, 
Saghalien,  is  situated  near  its  S.  W.  shore. 
There  are  numerous  gulfs  in  this  sea,  and  sev- 
eral rivers  fall  into  it,  the  greatest  of  which  is 
the  Amoor.  The  shores  are  covered  with  ice 
from  November  to  April,  but  the  main  expanse 
continues  open  throughout  the  year.  It  is  gen- 
erally deep,  without  shoal  or  sand  bank,  and  is 
subject  to  fogs  and  storms.  The  sea  of  Okhotsk 
is  annually  visited  by  numbers  of  American 
whale  ships,  in  pursuit  of  whales,  which  are 
sometimes  found  here  in  great  abundance. 
4  OKRA  (Abelmoschui  esculentus,  Wight  and 
Arnott),  a  plant,  the  unripe  pods  of  which  are 
used  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  as  a 
vegetable,  being  sliced  and  added  to  soups  to 
render  them  more  glutinous.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  gombo  of  the  West  Indies,  being  there  em- 
ployed both  for  the  thickening  of  soups  and  as 
a  vegetable,  or  even  for  pickling  like  capers. 
Another  species  with  similar  properties  is  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purposes  in  the  East  Indies, 
both  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  maloacea, 
the  prevailing  quality  of  which  is  mucilaginous. 
The  okra  has  a  smooth  stem  4  to  6  feet  high, 
cordate,  5-lobed,  toothed  leaves;  deciduous, 
spathaoeous,  10-bracted  calyx,  bursting  on  one 
side;  pale  yellowish  flowers;  and  a  5-celled 
pod  about  6  inches  long,  opening  into  5  loculi- 
cidal  valves,  and  filled  with  many  roundish 
seeds,  which  when  ripe  and  roasted  are  some- 
times ground  and  used  for  coffee.  The  okra  is 
raised  by  sowing  the  seeds  from  April  till  June, 
in  drills  an  inch  deep,  dropping  the  seeds  about 
8  inches  from  one  another,  and  earthing  up  the 
plants  2  or  8  times  in  the  season. 

OLAF,  a  saint  and  king  of  Norway,  killed 
in  battle,  Aug.  81,  1030.  He  was  the  son  of 
Harald  Granske,  and  grandson  of  the-  famous 
Harald  the  Fair-Haired,  and  was  educated  by 
Sigurd  Syr,  the  chief  of  an  upland  district,  who 
married  the  young  prince's  widowed  mother. 
At  the  age  of  12  Olaf  was  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  a  piratical  expedition  to  the  Brit- 
ish coasts,  where  he  assisted  the  Anglo-Saxons 
in  opposing  the  Danes ;  and  at  the  age  of  16 
he  had  been  engaged  in  9  great  battles.  In 
the  course  of  his  career  as  a  viking  or  sea 
rover,  he  was  led  to  Sweden ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, being  blockaded  by  the  Swedes  within 
the  Maelar  lake,  he  effected  his  escape  by  cut- 
ting a  canal  to  the  sea.  For  the  next  two  years 
he  infested  the  shores  of  France  and  Spain ; 
and  at  length  returning  to  Norway  during  the 
absence  of  Eric,  then  engaged  in  the  wars  of 
Canute  in  England,  he  took  possession  of  the 
throne  (1014),  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Chris- 


tians, and  soon  rendered  the  kingdom  inde- 
pendent of  both  Sweden  and  Denmark.  la 
his  zeal  for  the  Christian  feith,  into  which  he 
had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  he  burned  tfee 
heathen  temples,  erecting  churches  on  tbt 
ruins,  and  marched  through  his  dominions  e 
the  head  of  an  army,  compelling  sabmisews  te 
the  new  faith.  He  forbade  all  piracy,  and  a» 
forced  his  law  so  rigorously  that,  although  tbr 
vikings  were  sons  of  his  most  powerful  se- 
lects, he  punished  the  offenders  with  lorn  d 
fife  or  limb.  His  severity  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
voke rebellion.  While  engaged  in  qvdlisf 
this,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  in  his  eaphv. 
Drontheim,  by  Canute  the  Great  of  Engbai 
and  Denmark,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crows  cf 
Norway,  landed  an  army  at  Drpnthwin.  oi 
effected  an  easy  conquest  of  the  kingdom 
Olaf  fled  with  his  infant  son  Magnns  to  Rosa: 
but  two  years  afterward  (1080),  fWKiated  by  hjs 
wife's  brother,  the  king  of  Sweden,  he  enterei 
Norway  from  beyond  the  N.  W.  frontier,  fin 
battle  to  the  Danish  faction  near  Dronthess. 
and  fell  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  with- most  of 
his  followers  and  kinsmen.  The  body  of  the 
king  was  discovered  by  one  of  his  faithM  ad- 
herents, and  secretly  buried.  It  was  aftemd 
disinterred  and  deposited  in  a  chapel,  whk£ 
Olaf  had  built  at  Drontheim  upon  the  mis*  of 
the  temple  of  Thor,  and  which  was  the  toady 
tion  of  the  present  cathedral  The  spot  upca 
which  the  Jong  fell  was  long  marked  by  a  red* 
cross,  which  has  been  replaced  by  a  monnnsG 
erected  by  the  society  of  northern  antiquaries 
The  tomb  and  the  battle  field  became  the  reset 
of  pilgrims  from  all  Europe,  and  miracles  wet 
reported  as  performed  at  his  tomb. 

OLAND,  or  Oeland,  an  island  in  the  Bal- 
tic belonging  to  Sweden,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  a  narrow  strait  called  Calmar  soscd: 
area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  33,000.  The  isfcad 
contains  several  villages,  of  which  Borgfcohs. 
the  capital,  is  the  chief.  The  K  shores  ire 
high  and  steep,  and  the  W.  low.  The  interk? 
is  diversified  by  sand  hills,  and  in  the  N.  there 
are  a  few  small  lakes.  A  great  part  of  these- 
face  is  covered-  with  fine  forests ;  and  a  rtrip 
of  land  along  the  coast  is  cultivated.  Cattk 
and  sheep  are  extensively  reared.  Oland  is  fa- 
mous for  its  breed  of  diminutive  ponies.  Us 
people  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing  andnsTv 
gation.  There  is  an  alum  mine  which  empkji 
about  800  hands. 

OLBERS,  Hbhtoioh  Wilhklm  Matthias,! 
German  physician  and  astronomer,  born  in  At- 
bergen,  near  Bremen,  Oct.  11,  1758,  died  in  the 
latter  place,  March  2, 1840.  His  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  the  study 
of  astronomy,  the  latter  of  which  he  puresed 
in  an  observatory  erected  by  himself  in  Bre- 
men, which  was  at  the  time  of  its  constrartk* 
one  of  the  most  complete  in  Germany.  Ha 
writings  on  either  subject  were  few  and  cf 
little  importance  in  comparison  with  his  obser- 
vations, particularly  in  astronomy.  A  series 
of  these  on  the  comet  of  1779  first  brought 
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him  into  notice,  and  he  subsequently  discovered 
a  method  of  calculating  the  orbits  of  comets, 
which  was  considered  superior  to  those  pre- 
viously in  use.  By  this  method  he  computed 
the  orbits  of  the  comets  of  1781, 1795,  1798, 
1799,  1802,  and  of  the  great  one  of  1811.  Of 
still  greater  importance  were  his  investigations 
respecting  the  existence  of  the  small  planets 
whose  orbits  lie  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
Kepler  had  suggested  that  a  planetary  body 
might  occupy  this  space ;  and  with  a  view  of 
verifying  this  suggestion  by  actual  examina- 
tion, an  association  of  24  astronomers  includ- 
ing Olbers  was  formed,  who  divided  up  the 
zodiac  among  themselves  for  independent  scru- 
tiny. On  Jan.  1,  1801,  the  small  planet  Ceres 
was  discovered  by  Piazzi  of  Palermo,  who  was 
not  a  member  of  the  association,  moving  in  an 
orbit  between  Jupiter  and  Mars;  and  on  March 
28,  1802,  Olbers  discovered  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  constellation  Virgo  the  planet  Pallas, 
having  a  mean  distance  from  the  sun  about  the 
same  as  that  of  Ceres.  This  led  Olbers  to  con- 
jecture that  they  were  fragments  of  a  larger 
planet  once  existing  there,  and  that  probably 
other  portions  might  be  found  moving  in  nearly 
the  same  orbit.  He  accordingly  set  himself  to 
exploring  carefully,  every  month,  the  two  op- 
posite regions  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  or- 
bits of  the  new  planets  intersected,  and  where 
he  supposed  the  fragments  of  the  shattered 
planet  must  pass.  In  Sept.  1804,  M.  Harding 
of  Bremen  accidentally  discovered  a  8d  planet, 
Juno,  the  nodes  of  whose  orbit  were  nearly 
coincident  with  those  of  Pallas.  This  con- 
firmed Olbers  in  his  hypothesis,  and  he  con- 
tinned  his  search  with  renewed  ardor.  Rarely 
has  so  bold  a  conjecture  been  so  well  rewarded; 
for  on  March  29,  1807,  he  discovered  a  4th, 
Vesta.  The  additional  asteroids  since  discover- 
ed seemed  at  first  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  of 
Olbers,  but  it  is  now  shown  that  such  an  origin 
is  scarcely  possible.  In  March,  1815,  he  dis- 
covered near  Perseus  a  comet  having  no  visi- 
ble nucleus,  and  in  1826  published  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  possibility  of  a  collision  between  a 
comet  and  the  earth.  He  subsequently  pro- 
posed a  re-formation  of  the  constellations  and 
a  revision  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  stars. 

OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN.  See 
Batknttes. 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT,  a  post  village  and 
watering  place  of  Elizabeth  Oity  co.,  Va.,  situ- 
ated on  James  river,  at  the  entrance  of  Hamp- 
ton roads,  12  m.  N.  of  Norfolk.  It  is  much  re- 
sorted to  in  summer  for  sea  bathing,  and  has 
commodious  hotels.  The  point  is  a  low,  nar- 
row, sandy  neck  of  land,  on  the  extremity  of 
which  is  Fort  Monroe,  a  formidable  structure 
covering  60  acres  of  ground.  A  redoubt 
thrown  forward  from  its  N.  W.  bastion  de- 
fends the  strip  of  land  which  connects  the 
point  with  the  mainland  One  mile  8.  from 
Fort  Monroe,  on  the  other  side  of  the  entrance 
to  Hampton  roads,  an  artificial  island  has  been 
formed  upon  a  mud  bank  originally  covered 


with  IT  feet  of  water,  and  upon  the  foundation 
thus  obtained  a  fort  has  been  erected. 

OLD  RED  SANDSTONE.    See  Geology. 

OLD  TOWN,  a  township  of  Penobscot  co., 
Me.,  on  the  Penobscot  river  and  on  the  Bangor, 
Old  Town,  and  Milford  railroad,  12  m.  N.  from 
Bangor,  and  70m.  N.  E.  from  Augusta;  pop.  in 
1850, 8,087.  It  contains  4  villages,  Upper  Still- 
water, Great  Works,  Pushaw,  and  Old  Town. 
Its  principal  business  is  connected  with  the 
timber  trade.  A  large  boom  was  placed  across 
the  Penobscot  some  years  ago  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000,  to  prevent  timber  from  floating  out 
to  sea.  In  1855,  181,000,000  feet  of  timber 
was  rafted,  employing  over  800  men,  and  at 
one  time  600  acres  of  logs  were  in  the  boom. 
The  town  has  a  bank  and  7  churches. 

OLDOASTLE,  Sib  John,  Baron  Oobham,  an 
English  reformer,  born  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
HI.,  put  to  death  Dec.  14, 1417.  He  acquired 
the  title  of  baron  through  his  wife,  the  grand- 
daughter and  heiress  of  Lord  Oobham.  He 
fought  with  distinction  in  France  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  and  was  a  favor- 
ite companion  of  the  latter  monarch.  Having 
become  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe, 
he  employed  himself  in  collecting,  transcribing, 
and  circulating  them  among  the  people.  The 
rapid  progress  which  the  Wyclimte  movement 
made  was  owing  in  a  large  measure  to  his  in- 
fluence, and  Henry  V.  was  more  than  once 
importuned  to  have  have  him  arrested  for 
heresy,  but  refused  out  of  personal  regard  for 
him.  The  king  undertook  to  reason  with  him, 
but  he  found  Oldcastle  firm  in  his  opinions. 
"  Next  to  God,"  he  said,  "  I  profess  obedience 
to  my  king ;  but  as  to  the  spiritual  dominion  of 
the  pope,  I  can  pay  him  no  obedience."  Henry's 
toleration  could  go  no  further.  The  nobleman 
was  confined  in  the  tower  and  condemned  to 
the  flames,  but  made  his  escape  into  Wales, 
and  it  was  reported  that  20,000  Lollards  would 
rise  in  arms  under  his  command.  A  bill  of 
attainder  was  thereuponpassed  against  him,  a 
reward  of  1,000  marks  offered  for  his  head,  and 
exemption  from  taxes  promised  to  any  town 
that  should  secure  him.  He  eluded  capture 
for  4  years,  but  at  last  was  discovered:  and 
carried  to  London,  where  he  was  hanged  in 
chains  on  a  gibbet  in  St.  Giles's  fields,  and 
roasted  to  death  by  a  fire  kindled  under  him. 
He  wrote  "Twelve  Conclusions  addressed  to 
the  Parliament  of  England,"  beside  several  re- 
ligious tracts  and  discourses. — See  "  Chronicle 
of  the  Examination  and  Death  of  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,"  by  Bishop  Bale  (London,  1554;  re- 
printed, 1729). 

OLDENBURG,  a  German  grand  duchy,  com- 
prising the  following  separate  territories: 
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The  duchy  of  Oldenburg  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Weser,  which  forms  its  N.  E. 
boundary.  It  is  bounded  K  by  the  North  sea, 
a  deep  inlet  of  which  forms  the  Jahde  bay; 
and  on  the  E.,  8.,  and  W.  it  is  surrounded  by 
the  territory  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The 
whole  country  is  a  perfect  level,  intersected  by 
several  rivers,  none  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Weser,  are  navigable.  Of  a  num- 
ber of  lakes  the  largest  and  most  picturesque 
is  the  Zwischenahmer  sea.  One  seventh  of  the 
area  consists  of  the  most  fertile  bottom  land, 
upon  which  all  kinds  of  grain,  fruit,  potatoes, 
beans,  peas,  &c.,  thrive  luxuriantly;  the  re-t 
mainder  of  fair  arable  soil  and  pasture.  Olden- " 
burg  is  almost  exclusively  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, and  its  industry  is  of  no  great  importance. 
The  principality  of  Lubeck  is  enclosed  by  the 
duchy  of  Holstein.  It  consists  of  the  city  of 
Eutin,  and  one  borough  and  82  villages  grouped 
around  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Eutin.  Up  to 
1802  it  was  an  independent  bishopric.  The 
principality  of  Birkenfeld  lies  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Rhenish  province  of  Prussia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  (See  Birkenfeld.) — 
The  grand  duchy  has  a  oommon  constitution 
for  its  three  component  parts.  In  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  of  the  German  diet  it  casts  one 
full  vote ;  in  the  executive  committee  it  casts  a 
vote  only  in  conjunction  with  the  duchies  of 
Anhalt  and  the  principalities  of  Schwarzburg. 
Its  peace  establishment  is  8,700  officers  and 
men,  forming,  together  with  the  quota  of  the 
three  Hanse  towns,  the  8d  brigade  of  the  2d  di- 
vision of  the  10th  army  corps  of  the  German 
federal  army.  The  state  debt  is  $2,800,000. 
The  revenue  of  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg  is 
$650,000,  and  its  expenditure  $700,000  (in- 
cluding its  quota  of  the  expenses  of  the  gen- 
eral government  of  the  grand  duchy,  which 
amounts  to  $275,000).  The  movement  of 
shipping  in  the  grand  duchy  in  1859  was  as  fol- 
lows: vessels  entered,  8,818,  tonnage  419,080, 
of  which  8,079  vessels  and  285,816  tons  were 
foreign ;  vessels  cleared,  8,894,  tonnage  456,128, 
of  which  8,122  vessels  and  249,528  tons  were 
foreign.  The  merchant  shipping  pf  the  duchy 
in  1859  amounted  to  682  vessels,  with  an  ag- 
gregate burden  of  70,484  tons. — The  present 
territory  of  Oldenburg  proper  was  originally 
inhabited  by  the  Ohauci,  and  was  afterward 
overrun  by  the  Saxons.  In  1180  the  counts 
of  Oldenburg  obtained  their  independence 
from  the  dukes  of  Saxony.  In  1448  a  son  of 
the  late  count  was  elected  king  of  Denmark. 
The  Oldenburg  line  having  become  extinct, 
the  country  fell  to  Denmark  in  1667.  In 
1778  Denmark  exchanged  it  for  the  posses- 
sions and  claims  of  the  Holstein-Gottorp  fam- 
ily in  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  it  became  an 
independent  state  once  more.  Having  been 
annexed  to  France  in  1811,  it  regained  its  in- 
dependence in  1818,  and  obtained  some  ter- 
ritorial accessions  (including  the  principality 
of  Birkenfeld)  from  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
which  also  raised  the  prince  to  the  rank  of 


grand  duke.  In  consequence  of  the  revolntka 
of  1848  the  people  obtained  a  liberal  eonstsc- 
tion,  which  however  was  curtailed  in  1851 
The  present  grand  duke,  Peter,  succeeded  his 
father  Feb.  27,  1858. 

OLDHAM,  a  parliamentary  borough  tad 
market  town  of  Lancashire,  England,  situated 
on  an  elevation  near  the  W.  bank  of  the  Key- 
lock and  the  source  of  the  Irk,  7  m.  N.  E.  frea 
Manchester,  with  which  it  communicates  V 
railway  and  canal ;  pop.  of  the  town  in  ls5j_ 
52,820 ;  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  inefcyi- 
ing  Ohadderton,  Crompton,  and  Royton.  72^57. 
Oldham  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  cni 
field,  and  owes  its  growth,  which  is  compan- 
tively  recent,  to  its  manufacturing  &cimiaL 
It  has  a  number  of  handsome  churches  la- 
other  public  buildings ;  a  blue  coat  school  vtl 
an  endowment  of  more  than  £100,000 ;  a  tree 
grammar  school ;  a  lycenm,  a  mechanics1  nu- 
tate, and  a  subscription  library.  The  pricehil 
branch  of  industry  is  cotton  spinning;  then 
being  in  the  town  and  vicinity  over  150  mili 
mainly  for  this  process.  Fustians,  velveteen 
corduroys,  hats,  brass  and  iron  castings,  rope, 
leather,  and  other  articles  are  also  made. 

OLDHAM,  John,  an  English  satirical  poet 
born  in  Bhipton,  Gloucestershire,  Aug.  9, 1551 
died  at  Holme  Pierpoint,  Dec.  8,  1688.  He 
was  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1674,  was  patro* 
ized  by  Lord  Rochester,  the  earl  of  Dorset,  nd 
Sir  Charles  Bedley,  went  to  London  in  1681 
and  finally  devoted  himself  to  poetry  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  town.  He  satirized  the  Jesizi 
was  called  the  "  English  Juvenal,"  and  t» 
eulogized  by  Dryden.  A  new  edition  of  is 
"  Poetical  Works,"  edited  by  R.  BeD,  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1854. 

OLDMIXON,  John,  an  English  author,  bcrc 
in  1678,  died  in  London  in  1742.  After  pro- 
ducing several  unsuccessful  plays,  he  turned  Lb 
hand  to  political  writing,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  whigs  with  the  post  of  collector  of  theex- 
toms  at  the  port  of  feridgewater.  In  the  inter- 
est of  his  party  he  compiled  a  u  Critical  His- 
tory of  England,"  "  History  of  England  during 
the  Reigns  of  the  House  of  Stuart,"  and  u  his- 
tory of  England  during  the  Reigns  of  Wilfiac 
and  Mary,  Anne,  and  George  I.,"  which  ban 
little  or  no  merit  He  superintended  the  fbs 
edition  of  the  collection  of  English  historian 
which  appeared  under  the  name  of  Bishop 
Kennett.  In  his  "  Prose  Essay  on  Criticism* 
and  "Arts  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric"  (an  adapta- 
tion from  Bonhours),  he  attacked  Pope,  who 
made  him  conspicuous  in  the  u  0unciad-M 

OLERON  (ano.  Oliarius),  an  inland  of 
France,  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  strait  which  in  its  narrow- 
est part  is  1  m.  wide,  and  lying  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Oharente,  the  N.  W.  point  beisf 
in  lat.  46°  8'  N.  and  long.  1°  24'  W. ;  greatest 
length  18  m.,  greatest  breadth  7  m. ;  pop.  11- 
000.  It  belongs  to  the  department  of  Charente- 
Inferieure,  and  possesses  5  porta,  La  FkrtJe, 
Saint  Martin,  La  Oonarde,  Loix,  and  An,  be- 
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ride  the  towns  of  Chateau  and  Pierre  d'Oleron, 
the  former  of  which  is  fortified.  Except  on 
the  W.  side,  where  it  is  much  exposed,  the 
island  is  generally  fertile,  producing  grain, 
? egetables,  and  wine.  The  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged chiefly  in  ship  building,  salt  making,  and 
trade  in  salt,  wine,  brandy,  and  grain.  The 
island  was  successively  the  property  of  the 
counts  of  Anjou,  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine,  the 
English,  the  French  crown,  and  the  opposite 
contending  parties  in  the  wars  of  the  league. 

OLfiRON,  Laws  op.  See  Law  Mebohabt, 
vol.  x.  p.  857. 

OLIN,  Stephen,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  in  Addison  oo.,  Yt.,  March  7, 
1797,  died  in  Middletown,  Oonn.,  Aug.  16, 1861. 
Be  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  college,  Yt., 
and  having  visited  the  South  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Abbeville  seminary,  S.  0.  He  subsequently 
abandoned  the  study  of  law,  to  which  he  had 
begun  to  apply  himself,  and  entered  the  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
conference  in  1824,  and  for  two  years  was  sta- 
tioned in  Charleston,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  desist 
from  preaching.  In  1827  he  had  a  supernumer- 
ary relation  granted  him,  and  was  stationed 
at  Athens,  Ga.  Being  relieved  entirely  from 
ministerial  labors  in  1828,  his  health  became 
partially  restored,  and  he  was  readmitted  into 
the  Georgia  conference  and  appointed  professor 
in  Franklin  college.  In  1888  he  was  transfer- 
red to  the  Virginia  conference,  and  elected  pres- 
ident of  Randolph  Macon  college,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  hopes  of 
recruiting  his  health  by  travel.  His  tour  ex- 
tended over  western  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Pales- 
tine. In  1840  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
somewhat  improved  in  health,  and  in  1842  be- 
came president  of  the  Wesleyan  university  at 
Middletown,  -Conn.  He  was  an  impressive 
preacher,  and  a  prominent  advocate  of  the 
evangelical  alliance.  He  wrote  "Travels  in 
Egypt,  Arabia  Petraa,  and  the  Holy  Land" 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1848),  and  "  Greece 
and  the  Golden  Horn"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1854). 
Eis  u  Works,"  comprising  sermons,  sketches, 
and  addresses,  appeared  in  1852  (2  vols.  12mo., 
New  York),  and  his  "  life  and  Letters"  in  1868 
[2  vols,  post  8vo.). 

OLIPHANT,  Laubenoe,  an  English  author 
and  traveller,  born  in  1882.  He  is  the  only 
»n  of  Sir  Aiithony  Oliphant,  G.  B.,  who  is 
lescended  from  an  ancient  Scottish  family  of 
listinction  in  Perthshire,  and  was  appointed 
ohief  justice  of  Ceylon  in  1888.  Mr.  Oliphant 
was  educated  in  England,  and  at  an  early  age 
went  to  Ceylon,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Jung  Bahadoor,  the  Nepaulese  ambas- 
sador to  London,  who  visited  Ceylon  in  1850 
on  his  way  home,  and  was  invited  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Catmandoo,  the  capital  of  Nepanl. 
On  his  return  from  that  country  he  published 
"  A  Journey  to  Katmandu  "  (London  and  New 


York,  1852),  a  work  remarkable  for  vivacity 
and  for  a  maturity  of  thought  scarcely  to  be 
expected  from  so  youthful  an  author.  He  soon 
afterward  came  back  from  India,  studied  law  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Scotland  and  subsequently  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  latter  part  of  1852  he  visited 
Russia,  descended  the  Volga,  traversed  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  spent  some 
time  in  the  Crimea.  His  second  work,  "  The 
Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea"  (London, 
1858),  appearing  on  the  eve  of  the  Crimean 
war,  was  well  received  by  the  public,  and 
passed  through  4  editions  in  a  few  months. 
Mr.  Oliphant  was  soon  after  appointed  civil 
secretary  to  the  earl  of  Elgin,  then  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  and  went  to  Quebec,  where 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs. 
He  travelled  extensively  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Central  America,  and  gave  his 
impressions  on  the  north-western  states  of  the 
Union  in  *4 Minnesota,  or  the  Far  West"  (Lon- 
don, 1855).  He  also  published  anonymously  at 
this  period  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Coming 
Campaign,"  in  which  he  gave  his  views  upon 
the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  war  with 
Russia.  This  work  he  republished  in  1855, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Trans-Caucasian  Prov- 
inces the  Proper  Field  of  Operations  for  a  Chris- 
tian Army."  After  his  return  from  America 
he  went  to  Turkey,  and  as  a  correspondent  of 
the  press  accompanied  Omer  Pasha  in  a  cam- 
paign, of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  "  The 
Trans-Caucasian  Campaign  of  Omer  Pasha" 
(London,  1856).  In  1857,  when  Lord  Elgin 
was  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  China, 
Mr.  Oliphant  became  his  private  secretary,  and 
on  his  return  published  a  "  Narrative  of  the 
Earl  of  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and  Japan" 
(London  and  New  York,  1860),  an  entertaining 
and  instructive  account  not  only  of  the  em- 
bassy but  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  He  has  since  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  legation  to  Japan.  His 
latest  work  is  "Patriots  and  Filibusters,  or  In- 
cidents of  Political  and  Exploratory  Travel" 
(London,  1861).  Beside  his  books  of  travel,  Mr. 
Oliphant  has  contributed  largely  to  "Black- 
wood's Magazine,"  the  "Cornhill  Magazine,"  &c. 
OLIPHANT,  Mabgabet  (Wilson),  a  Scottish 
authoress,  born  about  1820.  She  has  gained 
a  considerable  reputation  as  a  novel  writer  bv 
the  production  of  a  number  of  tales  of  Scottish 
life,  distinguished  by  truth  of  detail,  pathos, 
and  a  skilful  delineation  of  character.  They 
include  u  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Maitland  of  Sunnyside"  (1849),  "Merkland" 
(1851),  "Adam  Graeme  of  Mossgray"  (1852), 
"Harry  Muir"  (1858),  "Magdalen  Hepburn" 

SL854),  "Lilliesleaf"  (1855),  a  sequel  to  the 
rst  mentioned,  and  "Zaidee,"  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  England.  She  has  also  written 
two  shorter  tales,  "Katie  Stewart"  and  the 
"Quiet  Heart." 

OLIVABEZ,  Gaspako  db  Guzman,  count,  a 
Spanish  statesman,  born  in  Borne,  Jan.  6, 1587, 
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died  in  Toro,  July  12,  1645.  His  father  was 
ambassador  at  the  papal  court  of  Sixtus  V. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and 
through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  the  duke  of 
Uceda,  was  appointed  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  the  prince  of  Asturias,  afterward 
Philip  IV.,  who  soon  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  in  1621  bestowed  upon  Olivarez 
the  title  of  duke  of  San  Lucar,  and  appointed 
him  minister  in  place  of  his  uncle.  The  new 
minister  proved  a  despotic  ruler,  dismissing 
some  of  the  best  servants  of  the  state  to  make 
room  for  his  own  creatures,  and  curtailing  gov- 
ernment expenses  only  to  obtain  the  means 
of  gratifying  his  taste  for  pomp  and  splendor. 
He  gave  some  encouragement  to  manufactures, 
and  in  his  foreign  policy  aimed  at  reconquering 
the  provinces  which  Spain  had  recently  lost, 
and  restoring  the  kingdom  to  her  old  supremacy 
in  Europe ;  but  in  this  attempt  he  haa  to  en- 
counter the  superior  skill  of  the  French  min- 
ister, Cardinal  Richelieu.  Availing  himself  of 
the  expiration  of  the  truce  with  Holland  con- 
cluded in  1609,  he  reopened  hostilities  with 
the  Dutch  in  1621,  and  sent  Spinola  to  attack 
them  by  land ;  but  the  success  of  this  distin- 
guished commander  was  counterbalanced  by 
the  Dutch  victories  at  sea ;  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies were  almost  ruined,  and  the  Dutch,  assist- 
ed by  French  subsidies,  stood  their  ground  bo 
manfully  that  their  enemy  was  forced  to  retire 
from  the  contest  Meanwhile  Spain  had  been 
obliged  by  a  coalition  between  France,  Savoy, 
Venice,  and  the  pope,  to  which  England  finally 
adhered,  to  give  up  the  Valtelline,  which  was 
secured  to  the  Orisons.  Olivarez,  nevertheless, 
attempted  to  make  her  influence  felt  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  while  he  fostered  troubles  and 
conspiracies  in  France ;  but  in  these  attempts 
he  signally  failed.  Spinola,  harassed  by  an 
unsuccessful  campaign  in  Italy  and  the  re- 
proaches of  the  Spanish  court,  died  of  grief; 
the  Spanish  troops  sent  to  assist  the  Austrians 
in  their  struggle  against  the  German  Protes- 
tants, were  worsted  at  nearly  every  point; 
and  finally  the  flame  of  insurrection,  fanned  by 
Richelieu's  intrigues,  broke  out  within  the 
Spanish  dominions.  The  province  of  Catalonia 
rebelled  in  1640,  and  invoked  the  assistance  of 
the  French ;  at  the  same  time  Portugal  threw 
off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  elected  Duke  John  of 
Braganza  as  king.  Olivarez  attempted  to  make 
light  of  the  latter  event  in  announcing  it  to  the 
kmg ;  but  Philip  now  began  to  understand  that 
Olivarez  had  brought  his  kingdom  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  When,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he 
saw  that  all  exertions  to  recover  Portugal  were 
fruitless,  and  that  the  last  attempt  of  his  min- 
ister against  Richelieu  had  failed  in  the  abortive 
conspiracy  of  Cinq-Mars,  he  resolved  to  dismiss 
the  man  who  in  his  name  had  misruled  Spain 
for  nearly  22  years  (1621  to  1643).  Olivare* 
was  supplanted  by  his  nephew,  Don  Luiz  de 
Haro,  as  he  himself  had  supplanted  his  uncle 
Uceda.  Having  published  an  indiscreet  defence 
of  his  administration,  he  was  banished  to  Toro. 


OLIVE 

OLIVE  (plea  Europe  linn.),  a  bead;, 
glaucous,  evergreen  tree,  growing  about  SO 
feet  high,  found  wild  in  the  sooth  of  Earo^ 
but  extensively  cultivated,  and  yielding  t  Taj 
valuable  oil.    It  belongs  to  the  natural  onto 
of  oleaeeaty  comprising  trees  and  shrubs,  ufa 
chiefly  of  the  temperate  latitudes,  such  a*  tig 
ash,  the  lilac,  fringe  tree,  <fcc    The  wild  tin 
has  lanceolate,  opposite,  entire  lea?*  of  j 
paler  color  beneath,  flowers  in  short,  anTur. 
compound  racemes,  4-toothed  calyx,  and44£ 
corolla.    From  this  original  type,  colttau 
has  produced  varieties  and  sub-varieties,  m 
lar  to  what  are  found  in  the  apple  and  in  o^ar 
fruit  trees.    The  cultivated  olive  is,  howera, 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  Am  'm 
Spain  and  Italy,  in  which  countries,  as  well  ■ 
in  all  those  bordering  on  the  Meditenrao, 
it  has  been  under  culture  from  time  wnm- 
rial.    Mr.  Loudon  cites  6  principal  Gort&rf 
which  he  distinguishes  the  long-leaied  ctk^j 
cultivated  in  France,  and  the  broad-leaved  k 
Spain.    In  some  portions  of  Italy  little  else  is 
cultivated,  and  immense  olive  groves  cow  tie 
country.    The  olive  tree  has  in  all  ages  bes 
held  in  high  estimation.    In  early  timas 
branch  of  it  borne  to  the  ark  by  the  retanh? 
dove,  signified  to  Noah  that  the  waters  on  tk 
face  of  the  earth  were  subsiding.   Amm  lb 
Greeks  and  Romans  wreaths  of  its  leaves  ak> 
ed  the  brows  of  conquerors,  and  it  has  ever  Ud 
regarded  as  the  symbol  of  peace.   In  the  Hoi? 
Land  and  other  parts  of  Syria  olive  treesabons; 
and  attain  to  a  great  age.  The  frnitisasaoafl 
oval  plum  of  a  green  or  violet  color,  with  a 
fleshy  pericarp,  containing  a  hard  nut.  It  is 
bitter  and  nauseous  to  the  taste,  bat  via 
pickled  it  loses  these  properties,  and  is  hi^ 
esteemed  and  extensively  used  as  an  article « 
diet.    The  pickled  olives  are  chiefly  the  unripe 
fruits  of  a  sub-variety  known  as  jw^wto,  tbett 
obhnga  of  Duhamel;    these  are  repeafefy 
steeped  in  water,  to  which  some  alkali  is  m& 
to  hasten  the  process,  and  then  taken  oat  m 
bottled  in  salt  and  water  with  orwithoatfl 
aromatic. — The  soils  best  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  the  olive  tree  are  those  found  upon  waft* 
calcareous  declivities  situated  Bear  the  a* 
The  olive  was  introduced  into  the  fioathai 
part  of  the  United  States  nearly  two  center* 
ago  from  Portugal  and  the  Bermudas;  aod  fi 
it  is  less  tender  than  the  orange  tree,  there* 
reason  to  hope  that  the  cultivation  of  it  Btf 
be  widely  extended.    Already  some  swa* 
has  repaid  the  labors  of  those  who  haw^* 
their  attention  to  this  matter.    The  islands* 
the  coast  of  Georgia  and  Honda,  andtw 
seaboard  of  South  Carolina,  are  wellsuitedw 
the  cultivation  of  the  olive.   The  ohre  w 
is  raised  by  sowing  the  seeds, ftwem* 
which  grow  easily  and  readily,  and  from  «u 
swellings  or  knobs  called  uw>U>  which  ire  w* 
orescenoes  upon  the  bark  containing  emWT* 
buds.    These  are  similar  to  bulbs,  w<*"* 
they  are  capable  of  producing  new  pJ**» 
They  are  carefully  separated  from  *•  "* 
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and  planted  in  the  ground  where  Intended  to 
grow.    Olive  trees  begin  to  bear  when  but  % 
or  8  yean  old,  but  are  not  very  productive 
until  about  6  years  old,  when  they  are  of  great 
value.  From  this  period  they  yield  abundantly 
for  many  years,  even  after  the  trunk  becomes 
<nrite  hollow.    One  tree  near  Nice,  not  long 
once  famous  for  its  remarkable  size  and  great 
longevity,  is  said  to  have  measured  88  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  and 
to  have  been  recorded  in  1516  as  one  of  the 
oldest  trees  in  the  neighborhood.    Another 
celebrated  tree  at  Pescio  was  said  to  be  700 
yean  old;  and  there  are  plantations  supposed 
to  have  existed  since  the  time  of  Pliny. — Un- 
like most  other  vegetable  oils,  which  are  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  of  plants,  olive  oil  is  con- 
tained in  the  pericarp,  and  is  carefully  extract- 
ed from  it  before  the  seed  is  pressed.    Some- 
times the  fruit  is  gathered  before  it  is  fully 
ripe ;  at  others  it  is  allowed  to  fall  from  the 
trees.    In  the  latter  case  there  is  danger  of  its 
being  bruised,  when  unless  used  directly  the 
oil  has  an  unpleasant  flavor.    The  olives  are 
crushed  in  a  mill  of  very  simple  construction, 
when  the  workmen  remove  the  pulp,  put  it 
into  sacks,  and  subject  it  to  a  very  gentle  press- 
ure.   The  first  oil  extracted,  and  used  for  cu- 
linary purposes,  is  of  the  purest  quality,  and  is 
called  virgin  salad  oiL     The  pulp  is   next 
thrown  into  boiling  water,  from  the  surface  of 
which  the  oil  is  skimmed.    Even  after  this 
second  process  a  certain  quantity  is  left  among 
the  refuse,  but  being  of  a  very  inferior  sort  it 
can  be  used  only  in  making  the  coarser  soaps, 
plasters,  Ac.    The  virgin  oil,  as  soon  as  it  is 
obtained,  is  conveyed  to  a  reservoir,  where  it 
is  kept  until  required  for  shipment.    The  port 
of  Gallipoli,  from  which  so  much  of  the  best  oil 
is  obtained,  owes  much  of  its  celebrity  to  its 
being  built  on  a  rocky  island,  where  fine  reser- 
voirs are  easily  excavated,  in  which  the  oil 
soon  clarifies  and  may  remain  for  years  with- 
out becoming  rancid.    In  1848  the  province 
of  which  Gallipoli  is  the  principal  port  pro- 
duced nearly  22,000  tons  of  oil.    In  the  south- 
ern countries  of  Europe  olive  oil  is  extensively 
used  as  an  article  of  food,  in  the  arts,  and  in 
medicine,  and  is  thought  when  rubbed  into  the 
skin  to  afford  protection  to  some  extent  against 
the  plague.      The  finest  sorts  are  used  by 
watchmakers,  as  they  become  viscid  more 
•lowly  than  any  other  vegetable  oil.    The  best 
oil  is  distinguished  by  its  greenish  color,  and 
is  usually  imported  from  Italy  and  France  in 
glass  bottles,  or  in  flasks  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  grass,  called  Florence  flasks.    It  has 
but  little  smell  and  a  slightly  sweetish  taste,  but 
by  exposure  to  the  air  or  heat  it  becomes  ran- 
cid and  disagreeable.    Its  specific  gravity  is 
0.9168.    At  88°  F.  it  congeals  in  part,  but  a 
portion,  which  is  uncombmed  oleine,  remains 
liquid    The  more  solid  part  is  a  definite  com- 
pound of  oleine  and  margarine.    Olive  oil  is 
often  adulterated  with  the  cheaper  fixed  oils, 
&*  presence  of  which  is  indicated  when  the 
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oil  is  reduced  to  the  freezing  temperature,  the 
oils  used  as  adulterants  not  congealing  as  does 
the  olive  oil.  Castile  soap  is  made  of  olive  oil 
mixed  with  alkalies.  A  manufacture  of  this 
article  is  carried  on  at  Marseilles.  The  imports 
of  olive  oil  into  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  June  80, 1859,  amounted  to  $585,975,  of 
which  $888,685  worth  was  from  France,  and 
the  rest  chiefly  from  Italy. — There  is  a  species 
of  olive  tree  (O.  fragrant,  Thunberg)  much 
cultivated  in  China  and  Japan  for  its  flow- 
ers, which  are  remarkably  sweet-scented,  and 
said  to  be  used  in  giving  flavor  to  tea.  The 
Cape  olive  (0.  luxifoUa,  Miller)  is  a  tall  tree, 
with  coriaceous,  oblong,  dense,  and  rigid  leaves. 
The  devil  wood  of  the  United  States  (0.  Amer- 
icana, Linn.)  is  a  beautiful  shrub  or  small  tree, 
15  to  20  feet  high,  with  oblong  or  obovate-ob- 
long,  smooth,  coriaceous,  and  shining,  light 
green,  perennial  leaves,  narrowing  into  a  pe- 
tiole and  8  to  6  inches  long;  small,  pale  yel- 
low, strongly  scented,  and  fragrant  flowers,  and 
round  purplish  blue  fruit,  consisting  of  a  drupe 
as  large  as  a  pea,  which  is  bitter  and  astringent 
to  the  taste.  It  occurs  in  light  rich  soils  near 
the  coast  of  southern  Virginia  and  southward, 
flowering  in  April  and  May. 

OLIVER,  Ahdbbw,  lieutenant-governor  of 
Massachusetts,  born  in  1707,  died  in  Boston, 
March  8, 1774.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1724,  became  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eral court,  and  afterward  of  the  council,  and 
in  1756  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  prov- 
ince. When  the  stamp  act  was  passed  by  the 
English  parliament,  he  made  himself  obnoxious 
by  accepting  the  office  of  distributor  of  stamps, 
and  on  Aug.  14, 1765,  was  hanged  in  effigy 
from  the  "  liberty  tree,"  emblems  of  Bute  and 
Grenville  being  suspended  beside  the  figure. 
Gov.  Hutchinson  ordered  the  sheriff  to  remove 
the  images,  but  the  citizens  said:  "We  will 
take  them  down  ourselves  in  the  evening.'1 
Accordingly,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
the  mob  cut  down  the  effigy,  and  burned  it  in 
front  of  Oliver's  house.  Oliver  was  so  much 
alarmed  that  he  appeared  the  next  day  before 
the  people  under  the  "  liberty  tree,"  and  pub- 
licly resigned  his  office.  In  1771  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor.  He  was  thought 
to  be  much  under  the  influence  of  Gov.  Hutch- 
inson, his  brother-in-law,  and  he  pursued  the 
same  puhlio  course,  promoting  as  much  as  was 
in  his  power  the  designs  of  the  British  ministry, 
as  was  proved  by  his  letters,  which  were  obtain- 
ed by  Franklin  in  England,  and  sent  back  to 
America  in  1772.  When  therefore  the  general 
court  petitioned  the  king  for  the  removal  of 
Hutchinson,  they  included  Oliver's  name  also. 
— Petbb,  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  broth- 
er of  the  proceeding,  born  in  1712,  died  in  Bir- 
mingham, England,  in  Oct.  1791.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1780,  after- 
ward filled  several  stations  in  Plymouth  co.. 
and  in  Sept  1756,  was  promoted  to  the  chief 
justiceship  of  the  superior  court.  In  March, 
1774,  the  house  of  representatives,  voting  the; 
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ndges  of  the  superior  court  sufficient  salaries 
pom  the  colonial  treasury,  ordered  them  to  re- 
fuse any  gifts  from  the  king.  Four  of  them 
complied,  bnt  Oliver  refusing,  the  house  im- 
peached him,  and  suspended  him  from  his 
functions  till  the  conclusion  of  his  trial.  He 
incurred  general  odium  by  his  conduct,  sid- 
ing openly  with  the  tories;  and  when  the 
British  troops  evacuated  Boston,  he  went  with 
them,  and  finally  removed  to  England,  where 
his  salary,  or  more  likely  a  pension,  was  given 
him  by  the  crown.  He  was  a  writer  of  some 
talent,  and  contributed  to  a  tory  paper  called 
the  "  Censor."  He  was  an  enthusiastic  anti- 
quary, transcribing  with  his  own  hand  the  MS. 
history  of  William  Hubbard,  and  carrying  away 
with  him  when  he  left  America,  records  and 
papers  which  he  had  collected  concerning  the 
early  settlement  of  Plymouth  colony. 

OLIVES,  Mount  of,  or  Mount  Ouvbt 
(Arab.  Jebel  et~2W),  a  mountain  of  Palestine 
celebrated  in  biblical  history.  It  is  situated  a 
few  hundred  yards  E.  of  Jerusalem,  separated 
from  it  by  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  through 
the  bottom  of  which  flows  the  brook  Kidron. 
It  is  a  ridge  rather  than  a  single  hill,  having  8 
summits.  The  centre,  a  little  rounded  top  on 
which  stands  the  village  of  Tur,  is  2,786  feet 
above  the  sea  and  458  above  the  valley ;  and 
being  190  feet  higher  than  the  most  elevated 
part  of  Jerusalem,  and  only  half  a  mile  from 
the  walls,  it  is  before  one's  eyes  from  nearly  all 
the  streets,  and  affords  the  most  favorable  view 
of  the  city.  The  sides  are  partly  cultivated  in 
terraces,  streaked  here  and  there  with  bare 
rock,  and  dotted  with  the  olive  trees  from 
which  the  mountain  has  its  name.  It  was 
from  this  central  summit  that  a  very  old  tradi- 
tion reports  the  ascension  of  Jesus  to  have 
taken  place ;  and  a  church  was  built  here  by 
the  empress  Helena  on  the  site  of  one  now 
occupied  by  the  Armenians.  The  garden  of 
Gethsemane  lies  on  the  declivity  near  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  The  central  summit  is  apparently 
the  highest,  though  according  to  Maundrell  the 
northern  is  the  highest.  Toward  the  N.  the 
ridge  sweeps  around  to  the  W.  and  spreads 
out  into  the  high  level  tract  of  the  city.  On 
the  B.  it  sinks  down  Into  a  lower  ridge  over 
against  the  *'  well  of  Nehemiah,"  now  called 
by  the  Franks  the  "  Mount  of  Offence,"  in  al- 
lusion to  the  idolatrous  worship  established  b  v 
Solomon  "  in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem. 
From  this  summit  the  Bead  sea  may  be  seen. 
On  the  E.  the  Mount  of  Olives  overlooks  the 
u  wilderness  of  Judroa,"  whioh  stretches  over  a 
succession  of  desolate  hills  for  a  distance  of  10 
m.,  and  is  then  bounded  by  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  The  road  to  Bethany  passes  over  Mt. 
Olivet.  The  Saviour  used  to  sit  here  with  his 
disciples,  and  retire  hither  alone  to  rest  and 
pray.  It  was  here  that  he  delivered  some  of 
his  parables,  and  passed  the  last  night  before  he 
was  seized  and  delivered  up  to  Pontius  Pilate. 
Many  sacred  spots  are  now  pointed  out  to  pil- 
grims on  and  about  the  mountain. 


OLIVIER,  Guillaumb  Asrom,  a  Fiwi 
entomologist,  born  in  Frejus  in  1756,  died  h 
Lyons  in  1814.  He  was  graduated  MJ).a 
Montpellier,  afterward  gave  his  attention  ex- 
clusively to  the  natural  sciences,  and  nndertw 
to  write  an  illustrated  account  of  the  ofap- 
t&ra  for  a  projected  entomological  history^ 
a  natural  history  of  insects  forthe^wydi^ 
metkodique.  These  labors  were  hitem|Acdb 
the  French  revolution,  and  in  1793  GSmati 
Bruguiere  were  sent  by  Roland,  then  min^s 
of  the  interior,  on  a  commercial  and  eam& 
mission  to  Persia.  On  his  return  from  h 
eastern  journey,  which  lasted  6  yean,  Ofire 
published  a  Voyage  dans  Vemmn  Ottm* 
VEgypte  et  la  Perse  (8  vols.  4ton  Para,  1862-Tl 
The  first  part  of  his  Eutoire  naturelle  da  ad- 
optive* appeared  in  1789,  and  the  work  n 
brought  to  a  conclusion  in  1808,  in  6  vols,  fc 
with  868  plates.  His  more  bulky  DkUmer 
de  Vhistoxre  natureUe  des  inteet*  (9  Tok  ft. 
1789-1819)  was  in  such  a  state  of  fonrariia 
at  his  death  as  to  permit  his  coadjutors  K» 
duyt,  Latreille,  and  Godard  to  comptoi 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  acadasrcf 
sciences  in  1789. 

OLLA  PODRIDA  (Span.,  putrid  ma*).:* 
name  of  a  Spanish  national  dish,  oonsfia?  u 
several  kinds  of  meat  cut  up  into  snail  ps» 
and  stewed  with  a  variety  of  vegetables.  Ik 
dish  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  poor.aadi* 
kept  so  long  that  its  odor  and  flavor  two 
highly  offensive,  and  from  this  ithasdsired 
its  name.  It  also  signifies  a  vase  of  flow  en  c: 
various  kinds,  and  is  commonly  used,  lib  J* 
powrriy  metaphorically  to  denote  a  medley. 

OLMSTED,  Dknison,  LL.D.,  an  Amenta 
savant,  born  in  East  Hartford,  Conn,  Jwli 
1791,  died  in  New  Haven,  OonmMajli,l& 
His  father  died  when  he  was  only  a  yearoai 
but  he  was  carefully  instructed  by  his  mote 
From  his  12th  to  his  16th  year  he  was  lib- 
ber of  Gov.  Treadwell's  family,  and  a  pit  ^ 
the  time  a  clerk  in  a  store  of  one  ofthegow- 
nor's  sons.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  cofles 
in  1809,  and  almost  immediately  took  chiw- 
the  union  school  at  New  London,  la  181^* 
was  chosen  a  tutor  in  Yale  college,  aoomte 
which  he  began  the  study  of  theology  via* 
view  to  the  ministry.  His  plans  were  chap^ 
however,  by  his  appointment  in  1817  to  u. 
professorship  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  J* 
geology  in  the  university  of  North  0w«5» 
Here  he  dislanOTiahed himself  bypropoaa?*** 
executing  the  first  state  geological  *u*7  ^ 
attempted  in  this  country.  Though  mato  ty 
authority  of  the  state,  his  services  ▼*"  ** 
dered  gratuitously.  The  report  was  Ff*- 
in  1824  and  1825.  In  the  latter  year  he"! 
appointed  professor  of  mathematicsand  vm 
philosophy  in  Yale  college;  in  1886  the j£ 
fessorship  was  divided  at  his  rawest, jm» 
retained  the  department  of  natoralphfloW 
In  1881  he  published  the  first  Yohnne  <JJ 
treatise  on  natural  philosophy  which  h«  s» 
prepared  for  his  classes,  and  which  soon  * 
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came  a  popular  college  text  boot.  The  2d 
volume  followed  a  Utile  more  than  a  year 
later,  and  very  soon  after  a  "  School  Philos- 
ophy," abridged  from  the  larger  book,  which 
has  had  a  very  large  sale.  In  1889  he  published 
a  treatise  on  astronomy  for  college  use,  and  the 
next  year  a  "School  Astronomy."  In  1842 
appeared  his  "  Rudiments  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy,"  intended  as  a  primary  book, 
and  not  long  after  his  "  Letters  on  Astronomy," 
prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Massachusetts 
board  of  education.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  had  made  considerable  progress  in  a  revision 
of  these  text  books,  demanded  by  the  subse- 
quent progress  of  science.  In  addition  to  his 
professional  duties,  he  devoted  much  time  to 
the  prosecution  of  other  kindred  branches  of 
physical  science.  As  early  as  1880  he  prepar- 
ed and  published  an  elaborate  theory  of  nail 
storms,  which  called  forth  much  discussion, 
but  finally  received  the  general  approbation 
of  meteorologists.  The  extraordinary  shower 
of  shooting  stars  which  fell  in  Nov.  1888,  at- 
tracted his  attention,  and  he  pursued  his  inves- 
tigations into  their  history  and  phenomena  for 
many  years,  till  he  had  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated their  cosmical  origin.  In  1885  Prof. 
Olmsted  and  Prof.  £.  Loomis,  then  a  tutor  at 
Yale,  were  the  first  American  observers  of 
Halley's  comet.  Prof.  Olmsted  made  a  series 
of  observations  for  several  years  on  the  aurora 
borealis,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  the 
8th  volume  of  the  "  Smithsonian  Contributions 
to  Knowledge."  Possessing  a  considerable 
degree  of  mechanical  talent,  he  used  it  in  pro- 
moting and  perfecting  the  inventions  of  others, 
and  occasionally  in  the  invention  of  articles 
which  would  enhance  the  comfort  or  conve- 
nience of  the  community.  Very  few  of  these 
inventions  were  secured  by  patent.  One  was 
a  stove,  long  known  as  the  Olmsted  stove. 

OLMSTED,  Fbbdesio  Law,  an  American 
author  and  landscape  gardener,  born  in  Hart- 
ford, Oonn.,  Nov.  10, 1822.  He  studied  engi- 
neering and  the  sciences  bearing  on  agricul- 
ture during  parts  of  1845  and  1846,  at  Tale 
college,  and  then  engaged  himself  as  a  laborer 
on  a  farm  in  central  New  York,  with  the  view 
of  learning  the  practical  details  of  farming. 
Subsequently  he  managed  a  farm  of  his  own 
on  Staten  island,  at  the  same  lime  writing 
for  periodicals  on  rural  subjects,  and  enjoying 
the  friendship  of  Mr.  Downing  and  others, 
who  were  then  drawing  public  attention  to  the 
arts  of  landscape  gardening  and  domestic  ar- 
chitecture. In  1850  he  made  a  pedestrian  jour- 
ney through  Great  Britain  and  portions  of  the 
continent,  with  the  purpose  of  observing  close- 
ly the  agriculture  and  the  ornamental  grounds 
of  those  countries.  Some  of  the  results  of  this 
journey  were  embodied  in  a  little  work  called 
"  Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American  Farmer  in 
England"  (New  York,  1852).  In  1862-'8  he 
made  extended  journeys  in  the  southern  and 
south-western  states,  mostly  on  horseback,  with 
the  view  of  examining  the  agricultural  resources 


of  those  states,  and  of  studying  the  effects  of 
slavery  upon  agriculture.  His  observations  and 
conclusions  have  been  published  in  three  differ- 
ent works :  "A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave 
States,  with  Remarks  on  their  Economy"  (New 
York.  1866);  "A  Journey  through  Texas,  or 
a  Saddle  Trip  on  the  South-Western  Frontier, 
with  a  Statistical  Appendix"  (185V);  and  "A 
Journey  in  the  Back  Country"  (I860).  In  1856 
he  made  another  tour  through  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  during  which  he  paid  especial 
attention  to  parks  and  rural  arts.  The  follow- 
ing year  a  commission  was  formed  under  an  act 
of  the  legislature  for  the  construction  of  a  large 
central  park  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  he 
was  appointed  by  them  as  superintendent  In 
1857  premiums  were  offered  by  the  commission 
for  the  best  plans  for  the  ground,  and  of  84 
plans  sent  in  with  sealed  names,  the  highest 
prize  was  awarded  to  that  prepared  by  Mr. 
Olmsted  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  Vaux, 
which  was  adopted  for  the  laying  out  of  the 
park.  Mr.  Olmsted  was  subsequently  appointed 
architect  and  chief  engineer,  having  thus  the 
duty  of  organizing  the  laboring  force  on  the 
park,  as  well  as  of  laying  out  its  grounds  and 
watching  all  the  details  of  its  construction. 
Since  that  time,  from  2,000  to  4,000  men  have 
been  generally  at  work  on  the  grounds,  beside 
those  engaged  by  contractors ;  and,  with  but 
one  unimportant  exception,  there  has  never 
been  any  strike  for  wages  or  any  disorder 
whatever  among  them.  Mr.  Olmsted  made 
another  short  European  journey  in  1859,  and 
is  now  (1861)  engaged  on  the  central  park,  as 
well  as  in  laying  out  the  upper  part  of  New 
York  island,  and  other  similar  enterprises. 

OLMtJTZ  (Slav.  Eolomane),  a  town  of  Aus- 
tria, formerly  the  capital  of  Moravia,  now  of  a 
circle  of  its  name  in  that  province,  and  one 
of  the  principal  fortresses  of  the  empire,  situ- 
ated on  an  island  of  the  March  or  Morawa; 
pop.,  excluding  the  garrison,  15,000.  It  is  well 
built,  and  contains  several  suburbs,  fine  squares 
and  promenades,  and  numerous  institutions  of 
learning  or  benevolence.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop  and  of  various  offices  of  provincial 
administration.  There  are  some  woollen  and 
other  manufactures,  and  an  active  trade  in  cat- 
tle, which  is  promoted  by  large  annual  fairs 
visited  by  traders  from  Silesia,  Galicia,  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  The  railway  which  connects  the  great 
Vienna  and  Breslan  and  Vienna  and  Prague 
lines  passes  by  the  town.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the 
church  of  St.  Maurice,  containing  a  celebrated 
organ,  St.  Michael's,  various  convents,  the 
archbishop's  residence,  the  town  house  with  a 
famous  clock,  a  theatre,  and  the  university. 
The  latter  institution,  which  contains  a  library 
with  50,000  volumes,  was  founded  in  1581,  re- 
moved to  Brunn,  the  new  capital  of  Moravia, 
during  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  and  restored  in 
1827.— Olmutz  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of 
Austria,  its  origin  being  traced  to  the  times  of 
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the  Roman  empire.  Daring  the  middle  ages 
it  received  numerous  privileges  from  the  mar- 
graves of  Moravia,  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  and 
the  emperors.  It  withstood  an  assault  of  the 
Mongols  in  1241,  and  a  siege  of  Bela  IV.  of 
Hungary  in  1258;  Joined  the  revolt  against 
Ferdinand  II.  at  the  beginning  of  the  80  years' 
war  in  1619 ;  was,  daring  the  same  war,  taken 
by  the  Swedes  under  Torstenson  in  1642,  and 
retaken  by  the  imperialists ;  was  taken  by  the 
Prussians  in  the  first  war  of  the  Austrian  suc- 
cession, but  besieged  by  them  in  vain  during 
the  7  years'  war.  Among  the  numerous  pris- 
oners of  state  who  at  various  periods  have  been 
oonfined  in  the  dungeons  of  Olmutz,  was  Gen. 
Lafayette.  After  the  revolution  of  Vienna  in 
Oct  1848,  the  Austrian  court  having  fled  to 
Olmuts,  the  emperor  Ferdinand  resigned  there 
his  crowns,  and  his  nephew,  Francis  Joseph, 
was  proclaimed  his  successor  (Deo.  2).  The 
difficulties  between  Prussia  and  Austria  arising 
from  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Hesse, 
which  in  the  autumn  of  1860  threatened  the 
peace  of  Europe,  were  settled  by  a  conference 
of  ministers  held  at  Olmutz  in  the  last  days  of 
November  in  that  year.  The  emperors  Nicho- 
las and  Francis  Joseph  met  there  shortly  before 
the.  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  in  1868. 

OLONETZ,  a  northern  government  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Archangel,  8.  by  Vologda,  Novgo- 
rod, and  St  Petersburg,  and  W.  by  Lake 
Ladoga  and  Finland;  area  about  61,000  so.  m.; 
pop.  m  1866,  286,246,  mostly  Russians,  Finns, 
and  Lapps.  The  surface  is  in  great  part  cov- 
ered by  vast  forests,  marshes,  and  lakes.  Of 
the  latter,  beside  Lake  Ladoga  on  the  border, 
the  largest  are  Lakes  Onega  and  Vigo.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Onega,  which  flows 
through  Archangel  into  Onega  bay,  an  outlet 
of  the  White  sea;  the  Svir.  which  connects 
Lakes  Onega  and  Ladoga ;  ana  the  Vodla,  which 
flows  from  the  lake  of  the  same  name  into  Lake 
Onega.  There  are  some  mountains  in  the  N. 
"W.  The  winters  are  very  long,  and  the  short 
summers  excessively  hot.  Agriculture  is  much 
neglected;  hemp  and  flax  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal articles  raised.  Fishing  and  hunting  are 
leading  occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  foxes, 
reindeer,  badgers,  water  fowl,  and  fish  being 
abundant.  Pasturage  is  scarce,  and  grazing 
negleoted.  Some  iron,  copper,  silver,  and  mar- 
ble are  mined.  The  principal  towns  are  Pe- 
trozavodsk, the  capital,  on  the  W.  shore  of 
Lake  Onega,  pop.  about  7,000;  Olonetz,  the 
former  capital,  a  small  town  near  the  E.  shore 
of  Lake  Ladoga;  Yitegra,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name;  and  Eargopol,  on  the  Onega  river. 

OLSHAUSEN,  Hebmann,  a  German  Protes- 
tant theologian,  born  in  Oldeslohe  in  Holstein, 
Aug.  21, 1796,  died  in  Erlangen,  Sept  4, 1889. 
He  studied  theology  at  Kiel  and  Berlin  from 
1814  to  1818,  when  he  became  private  tutor  in 
the  latter  place,  in  1891  extraordinary  professor 
in  Konupberg,  and  in  1827  ordinary  professor 
Of  theology.    In  1884  he  went  to  Erlangen  as 


ordinary  professor,  and  remained  there  tug 
his  death.  He  devoted  his  attention  duel)?  t» 
the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  His' £ 
bluehtr  Commentar  tiber  $dmmtUcke  Sehifia 
des  Neuen  Testament*  (1830),  the  most  felt 
brated  of  his  works,  was  translated  into  kf 
lish  for  Clark's  "Foreign  and  Theolopai 
library ;"  and  an  American  reprint,  mrt 
after  the  4th  German  edition  by  Profew 
A.  0.  Kendriok  of  Rochester  umverafr  t» 
published  in  1867  ("Biblical  OomaatiT 
on  the  New  Testament,"  5  vols,  fro.,  fa 
York). — Justus,  a  German  oriental  aciok, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Hotaftk 
Holstein,  May  9,  1800.  After  reoemofb 
education  at  the  universities  of  Kiel  aadficrx 
he  went  to  Paris  at  the  expense  of  the  Dana 
government,  and  studied  the  oriental  toazv 
under  Sylvestre  de  Sacy.  In  1848  he  v»a> 
pointed  by  the  provisional  government  moot 
of  the  university  and  director  of  the  wtM 
faculty,  and  was  elected  by  the  city  of  Edt» 
the  assembly  of  the  duchies,  of  which  bodyk 
remained  vice-president  till  the  end  of  M 
Here  he  signalized  himself  by  his  derotioa  to 
the  cause  of  Germany ;  and  after  the  rabnma 
of  the  duchies  in  1862,  he  was  deprired  k? 
Denmark  of  his  position  as  curator  and  sbs 
teacher.  By  the  Prussian  government  he  n 
made  in  1868  librarian  in  chief  and  prate 
of  oriental  languages  at  the  university  of  ti- 
nigsberg.  He  has  published  various  import* 
works  on  oriental  and  scriptural  subjects. 

OLTMPIA,  a  plain  of  Ehs  in  Greece,  stud 
onthe  right  bank  of  the  Alpheus,  WOatadiifoa 
the  town  of  Pisa.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Olym- 
pic games,  and  was  also  famous  for  to  mot 
grove,  where  stood  the  great  temple  of  Jvptf 
Olympius,  founded  by  the  Eleans  in  613  B.  C 
and  containing  the  colossal  gold  and  iwy  * 
tue  of  the  god,  the  masterpiece  of  Phtf»  1 
The  grove  (which  was  surrounded  by  awQ 
and  its  immediate  neighborhood  contain**  * 
merous  other  temples  and  pubhcbnDdn^ool- 
leotrvely,  like  the  plain,  called  Oljmpia. 

OLYMPIAD.  See  Chbovolost,  toL  t.j. 
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OLTMPIAS,  daughter  of  NeoptoksniL 
king  of  Epiruk  wife  of  Philip  of  Maeete 
and  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great  Her  * 
perious  and  jealous  nature,  and  theism? 
of  Philip,  caused  much  strife  between  tbo; 
and  on  the  marriage  of  Philip  with  Geopsn 
the  niece  of  Attains,  in  887  B.  0,  she  W » 
the  court  of  her  brother  Alexander,  ku«  « 
Epirus,  whom  she  incited  to  mike  wop* 
Maoedon.  On  the  deathof  Phfliftwh** 
sassination  she  was  said  to  have  approwM 
not  caused,  she  returned  to  Macedonia,  aw j* 
to  death  her  rival  Cleopatra,  and  her  lofiff 
danghter.  She  was  constantly  at  feod  «*> 
Antipater,  the  regent  during  the  ««^ 
expeditions  of  Alexander;  and  wien  by  t* 
death  of  the  Utter  m  828  he  was  plaeedu^ 
solute  control  of  affairs,  Olymnies  witMK* 
to  Epirus,  and  tried  various  sahsmesfir» 
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overthrow.  On  the  death  of  Antipafter  in  819, 
the  new  regent  Polysperohon  sent  for  her  to 
return  to  Macedonia,  and  take  charge  of  the 
young  prince  Alexander,  the  eon  of  Roxana. 
She  declined,  and  determined  to  remain  in 
Epirus  until  the  war  should  he  terminated. 
But  in  817  she  took  the  field  in  person,  to- 
gether with  Polysperohon,  against  Eurydioe, 
whom  she  defeated  and  put  to  death.  She  also 
put  to  death  Nicanor,  brother  of  Cassander, 
and  100  of  his  followers.  But  she  was  at  last 
defeated  and  slain  by  Cassander  at  Pydna  in 
the  spring  of  810. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES,  the  most  ancient  and 
famous  of  the  4  great  national  festivals  of  the 
Greeks,  celebrated  once  in  every  4  years  at 
Olympian  a  plain  in  the  territory  of  Elis,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Alpheus,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Jove.  Their  origin  is  lost  in  the  mythical 
ages,  but,  like  that  of  the  other  Hellenic  games, 
was  probably  connected  with  the  rites  paid  to 
some  deity;  and  from  the  close  association 
which  in  the  heroic  epoch  prevailed  between 
the  feelings  of  common  worship  and  the  sym- 
pathy in  common  amusement,  they  gradually 
expanded  into  a  festival  partly  religious  and 
partly  secular  in  its  character.  After  having 
been  interrupted  or  discontinued  for  a  consid- 
erable period,  the  Olympic  games  were  rees- 
tablished about  844  B.  0.  (so  far  as  any  approx- 
imation to  accuracy  in  dates  can  be  made),  by 
Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  and  Lycurgus  the  Spartan 
lawgiver,  who,  according  to  Pausanias,  were 
commanded  by  the  Delphic  oracle  to  revive 
the  festival  as  a  remedy  for  intestine  commo- 
tions and  for  pestilence  with  which  Greece 
was  then  afflicted.  For  upward  of  a  century 
after  this,  however,  the  games  continued  a 
local  festival,  frequented  chiefly  by  the  neigh- 
boring Peloponnesian  races ;  but  as  they  grew 
in  importance,  spectators  came  from  the  more 
distant  states  and  from  the  Greek  colonies  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  until,  in  the  zenith 
of  its  fame,  the  festival  presented  an  assemblage 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Hellenic  tribes 
such  as  no  other  occasion  could  bring  together. 
Except  in  two  or  three  instances,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  games  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Eleans,  who  appointed  certain  of  their  number 
called  HeUanodicn  f  EXAfuwdurw)  to  preside  as 
judges.  As  the  time  approached  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  games,  a  sacred  truce  was  pro- 
claimed, and  during  the  month  in  which  they 
took  place  the  Elean  territory  was  considered 
so  inviolable  that  any  armed  invasion  was  es- 
teemed an  act  of  sacrilege.  At  the  same  time 
hostilities  were  suspended  throughout  Greece. 
At  first  the  festival  was  confined  to  a  single 
day,  and  consisted  of  the  ftpopor  or  simple 
match  of  runners  in  the  stadium,  which  was 
about  600  English  feet  in  length.  In  776  B.  C. 
the  Eleans  inscribed  the  name  of  their  country- 
man Coroebus  as  victor  in  the  competition  of 
runners,  and  for  nearly  1,000  years  afterward 
we  have  regular  lists  of  the  victors  in  the  foot 


races,  to  which  in  later  times  the  names  of 
those  successful  in  other  games  were  added. 
This  date  was  subsequently  employed  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  chronological  era,  and  the  Olym- 
piads, as  the  periods  between  two  celebrations 
were  called,  commencing  with  the  vear  776  B. 
C,  from  which  the  first  is  reckoned,  have  sup- 
plied historical  computers  with  one  of  the  oldest 
backward  records  of  continuous  time.  In  this 
respect  the  games  possess  an  importance  be- 

5ond  their  significance  in  illustrating  the  social 
fe  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  festival  was  varied  by  additional  con- 
tests, and  subsequent  to  the  77th  Olympiad 
(472  B.  C.)  its  duration  was  extended  from  one 
to  5  days.  In  the  14th  Olympiad  (724)  the 
&avXoff  or  double  stadium  for  runners  was  in- 
troduced, and  in  the  15th  the  ftoXixoc  or  long 
course,  in  which  the  stadium  was  traversed 
several  times.  In  the  18th  Olympiad  (708) 
several  kinds  of  wrestling  matches  were  added, 
and  also  the  complicated  ircrrodXcw,  which  in- 
cluded leaping,  running,  throwing  the  quoit, 
throwing  the  javelin,  and  wrestling.  To  gain 
a  victory  in  the  latter  contest  the  competitor 
was  obliged  to  conquer  in  each  of  its  5  parts. 
In  the  28d  Olympiad  (688)  boxing  was  intro- 
duced, and  in  the  83d  (648)  the  vayKpariop, 
which  consisted  of  boxing  and  wrestling  com- 
bined, the  cestus,  or  leather  thong  about  the 
hands  and  arms,  being  allowed  in  the  first  con- 
test but  not  in  the  second.  In  both  games  the 
combatants  fought  naked.  The  race  with  four- 
horse  chariots,  for  which  a  special  course  call- 
ed the  fanrod/M/ioff,  about  2,400  feet  in  circuit, 
was  set  apart,  was  introduced  in  the  25th 
Olympiad  (680),  and  became  one  of  the  most 

K polar  and  celebrated  of  all  the  matches,  test- 
l  at  once  the  skill  of  the  charioteer  and  the 
endurance  of  the  horses,  who  were  obliged  to 
make  the  circuit  12  times,  a  distance  of  over  5 
miles.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  foot 
races  in  which  the  runners  wore  heavy  armor, 
several  kinds  of  races  on  horseback,  races  be- 
tween chariots  drawn  by  two  horses  or  by 
mules,  wrestling  and  running  matches  between 
boys,  and  other  athletic  contests,  some  of  which 
were  speedily  abolished.  Unlike  the  gladiato- 
rial shows  of  the  Romans  or  the  tournaments 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  Olympic  games  includ- 
ed no  combats  with  any  kind  of  weapons— a 
feature  indeed  incidental  to  all  the  great  na- 
tional festivals  of  the  Greeks.  The  games  were 
open  to  persons  of  all  ranks  and  occupations, 
the  only  conditions  being  that  they  should 
prove  a  pure  Hellenio  descent  and  a  character 
free  from  infamy  and  immorality.  But  after 
the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  the 
latter  were  allowed  to  become  competitors. 
In  the  chariot  races  the  rich  were  necessarily 
the  sole  competitors,  and  such  persons  were 
allowed  to  employ  others  as  drivers  or  riders; 
but  in  the  gymnastic  contests  rich  and  poor 
contended  on  equal  terms,  and  the  victory  was 
as  much  prized  uj  the  former  as  by  the  latter. 
In  all  oases  the  combatants  were  obliged  to 
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undergo  a  preparatory  training,  and  to  take  a 
solemn  oath  to  eschew  fraud  or  unfairness  in 
reference  to  the  contests.  Any  attempt  to 
bribe  a  competitor  to  give  the  victory  to  his 
antagonist  was  punished  by  a  heavy  fine.  In 
the  earlier  celebrations,  as  in  the  Homeric 
games,  the  prizes  seem  to  have  had  some  in- 
trinsic value;  but  after  the  7th  Olympiad,  in 
which  Daicles  the  Messenian  received  for  his 
victory  in  the  stadium  a  wreath  from  the  sacred 
olive  tree  near  Olympia,  this  simple  reward, 
with  the  honor  of  being  proclaimed  victor, 
which  was  an  object  of  ambition  with  the 
noblest  and  wealthiest  of  the  Greeks,  was  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  recompense.  The  victor 
thenceforth  became  a  marked  man  in  his  state, 
upon  which  as  well  as  upon  his  family  he  was 
considered  to  have  conferred  everlasting  glory : 
ovations  and  many  substantial  honors  awaited 
him  on  his  return  home ;  his  praises  were  sung 
by  the  most  eminent  poets ;  and  his  statue  was 
often  erected  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens in  the  Altis,  or  sacred  grove  of  Jupiter  at 
Olympia.  No  women  were  allowed  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  celebration  of  the  games  under  pen- 
alty of  death,  a  single  exception  being  made  in 
the  case  of  the  priestess  of  Demeter  Ohamyne, 
to  whom  a  seat  was  assigned  opposite  to  the 
judges;  but  women  were  allowed  to  enter 
chariots  for  the  races,  and  frequently  did  so. 
The  concourse  of  men,  however,  particularly 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  Greece, 
which  by  strengthening  the  Pan-Hellenic  feel- 
ing, had  lent  additional  dignity  to  the  festival, 
was  very  great,  and  included  representatives  of 
all  the  principal  branches  of  commerce  and  the 
arts.  Many  literary  works  were  here  first  pub- 
licly recited,  although  such  recitations  were 
not  contests  and  formed  no  part  of  the  festival 
proper ;  and  painters  and  sculptors  found  abun- 
dant means  to  dispose  of  their  productions. 
Many  persons  were  also  present  as  fcupot  or 
deputies  from  the  various  states  and  colonies, 
and  by  the  number  of  their  offerings  and  the 
splendor  of  their  retinues  greatly  added  to  the 
reputation  of  the  festival.  The  Olympic  games 
preserved  their  crowds  of  visitors  and  their 
celebrity  for  many  centuries  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  Greek  freedom,  but  at  length  were 
finally  abolished,  after  more  than  1,100  years 
of  continuance,  by  a  decree  of  the  Christian 
emperor  Theodosius,  A.  D.  894.  In  1858  M. 
Zappas,  a  wealthy  Peloponnesian,  contributed 
a  fund  for  their  reestablishment,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  queen  of  Greece. 

OLYMPUS,  Mouht,  a  lofty  group  of  moun- 
tains in  Greece,  lying  partly  in  Macedonia  and 
partly  in  Thessaly,  of  which  latter  country  it 
forms  the  N.  E.  boundary.  It  terminates  on 
the  S.  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peneus,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Thermaio  gulf^  and  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  vale  of  Tempe  from  the  neighbor- 
ing heights  of  Ossa,  both  mountains  forming  * 
the  £.  extremity  of  the  Oambunian  range.  Its 
highest  peak  has  an  elevation  of  9,754  feet. 
The  slopes  are  in  many  places  richly  clothed 


with  forests,  but  toward  the  summit,  whiebis 
broad  and  covered  with  snow  for  the  greyer 
part  of  the  year,  the  mountain  is  broken  ina 
vast,  rugged  precipices,  indented  at  intern* 
with  deep  ravines.  Its  modern  name  is  Bp- 
bo  (EAvjiiror).  In  Greek  mythology  Moge 
Olympus  was  the  residence  of  Jupiter  and  the 
chief  celestial  deities,  and  the  clouds  vhii 
veiled  its  summit  were  supposed  to  conceal  tte 
entranoe  to  the  vault  of  heaven.  In  Mra. 
Galatia,  Lycia,  Cyprus,  and  elsewhere,  were 
mountains  called  by  this  name,  which  is  i& 
borne  by  an  eminence  bordering  on  the  pi: 
of  Olympia  in  Elis,  where  were  celebrated  ti* 
Olympic  games. 

OLTNTHUB  (now  Aio  Mama*),  an  anas: 
town  of  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia,  situated  s 
the  head  of  the  Toronaio  gul£  It  vas  eoij 
inhabited  by  Greeks,  was  taken  by  the  Peisc* 
under  Artabazus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Xen» 
was  next  subject  to  Athens,  and  regain*! in- 
dependence when  the  Spartan  general  Brads 
extinguished  the  Athenian  power  in  Chalcidice. 
From  its  excellent  maritime  position,  it  grarb 
wealth  and  importance,  until,  becoming  »> 
powerful,  the  Spartans  captured  it  in  8ft  B.C. 
In  852  the  Olynthians  formed  an  alliance  td 
the  Athenians,  which  provoked  the  ho&b 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  in  847  the  cit  v  ** 
betrayed  to  him,  the  citizens  were  sold,  si 
every  building  was  demolished. 

OMAR  I.  (Abu  Hafbsah  Ibjt-al-Khattu, 
the  2d  caliph  of  the  oriental  (Arabian)  fa- 
asty,  and  8a  cousin  of  Abdallah,  the  father  c<: 
Mohammed,  born  in  581,  assassinated  in  Wi 
Originally  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  prophet  k 
set  out  for  Medina  with  the  intention  of  ur 
dering  him  ;  but  on  his  way,  chancing  to  red 
the  20th  chapter  of  the  Koran,  he  was  co- 
verted.  Henceforth  he  became  so  xealo®  & 
supporter  of  the  Moslem  faith,  that  Mou- 
rned said  that  "if  God  should  wish  to  seaii 
second  messenger  into  the  world,  hb  chi* 
would  undoubtedly  fall  on  Omar."  8ofc 
terested  was  he,  that  when  the  prophet  dial  i 
682,  he  resigned  his  claim  to  the  supreme  n* 
in  behalf  of  Abubekr ;  and  when  the  latter  o: 
his  deathbed  appointed  him  his  successor  (6& . 
he  unwillingly  accepted.  "  I  have  no  ocasw 
for  the  place,"  said  he.  "But  the  placed 
occasion  for  you,"  replied  the  dying  aHpi 
During  his  reign  the  Moslem  arms  vera  ra- 
torious  everywhere.  One  army  proseea:^ 
the  conquest  of  Syria,  took  Damascus  in  &: 
defeated  the  Greeks  in  the  bloody  battle  £ 
Termuk,  and  in  637  compelled  Jerusalem  to  ca- 
pitulate. Another  army  under  Amrn  innta 
Egypt,  reduced  Alexandria  (at  which  tj* 
the  library  founded  by  Ptolemy  Phfladdpt* 
is  said  to  have  been  destroyed),  and  v& 
ran  Africa  as  far  as  the  deserts  of  Tripoli  *» 
Baroa.  In  Persia  and  Armenia  the  Jfoste* 
were  also  successful ;  and  a  Mohammedan  «fr 
torian  sums  up  the  conquests  of  Omar  by  fil- 
ing: "He  took  from  the  infidels  86,000  cta*«' 
castles,  destroyed  4,000  temples  and  churcto 
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and  founded  or  endowed  1,400  mosques."  In 
Nov.  644,  while  performing  his  morning  devo- 
tions in  the  mosque  at  Medina,  he  was  stabbed 
three  times  by  a  Persian  slave  named  Firiez, 
who  had  applied  to  him  in  vain  to  be  relieved 
of  half  the  tribute  he  was  compelled  to  pay  his 
master.  He  lingered  5  days,  refusing  to  name 
his  son  as  successor,  saying:  "It  is  enough 
that  out  of  my  family  one  has  been  forced  to 
bear  this  burden,  and  account  afterward  to 
God  for  the  command  and  government  of  the 
faithful."  Omar's  only  food  was  barley  bread 
and  dates;  his  only  drink,  water;  and  his  gar- 
ment an  old  coat  torn  in  12  places.  He  regu- 
larly distributed  the  contents  of  his  treasury 
among  his  soldiers  and  followers,  and  support- 
ed himself  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands, 
manufacturing  and  selling  leather  belts.  A 
large  portion  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  pray- 
er, and  during  his  life  he  made  several  pil- 
grimages to  Mecca.  So  zealous  was  he  for  the 
exact  administration  of  justioe,  that  according 
to  the  historian  Wakedi,  the  staff  of  Omar  was 
more  dreaded  than  the  sword  of  his  successors. 
He  was  the  first  to  assume  the  title  of  Emir-el- 
Mumenim,  or  commander  of  the  faithful,  and 
some  of  the  most  useful  Mohammedan  institu- 
tions date  from  his  reign.  In  his  time  the  era 
of  the  Hegira  was  established,  armies  were  first 
kept  upon  pay,  and  a  sort  of  police  force  insti- 
tuted. Omar  has  always  been  an  object  of 
reverence  among  the  Moslems  of  the  Soon- 
nee  or  orthodox  sect,  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  he  did  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  Mo- 
hammed than  the  prophet  himself. 

OMAR  II.  (Abu  Hafss),  8th  caliph  of  the 
Ommyiades,  succeeded  Solyman  in  Sept.  717, 
died  in  Jan.  720.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
Omar  I.,  and  endeavored  to  imitate  the  exam- 
le  of  that  monarch.  It  was  the  chief  effort  of 
is  reign  to  reconcile  the  houses  of  Omar  and 
Ali,  and  for  that  purpose  he  revoked  the  mal- 
edictions against  the  partisans  of  the  latter, 
which  had  been  read  in  all  the  mosques  since 
(he  time  of  Moawylah,  and  restored  them  the 
Lands  given  to  Ali  by  the  prophet  But  sev- 
eral members  of  the  ruling  family,  alarmed  at 
this  conduct,  administered  to  him  a  slow  poison, 
of  which  he  died  after  having  reigned  2  years 
and  5  months.  Although  exceedingly  econom- 
ical as  regarded  himself,  his  liberality  had  been 
so  excessive,  that  there  was  not  sufficient  money 
left  in  the  treasury  to  pay  his  funeral  expenses. 
O'MEARA,  Basbt  Edwabds,  an  Irish  sur- 
geon, born  in  1770,  died  in  London,  June  8, 
1886.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college  and 
at  the  royal  college  of  surgeons,  Dublin,  and 
served  several  years  in  Sicily,  Egypt,  and 
Calabria,  as  assistant  surgeon  to  the  62d  regi- 
ment. He  was  afterward  surgeon  in  the  navy, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  Bellerophon  in  Aug. 
1815,  when  Napoleon  came  on  board  that 
ship  as  a  prisoner.  At  the  request  of  Napo- 
leon, who  was  attracted  by  his  knowledge  of 
Italian  and  his  professional  skill,  O'Meara  ac- 
companied the  ex-emperor  to  St  Helena,  in 
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the  capacity  of  medical  attendant,  and  acquit- 
ted himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  Sir  George 
Oockburn  and  his  successor  Sir  Pulteney  Mal- 
colm. But  a  rupture  taking  place  between  him 
and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Napoleon,  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  was  well  received.  Having  accused 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  before  the  admiralty  of  cruel 
and  arbitrary  conduct,  his  name  was  erased 
from  the  list  of  naval  surgeons.  He  after- 
ward acted  with  the  extreme  liberals,  and  was  a 
partisan  of  Daniel  O'Oonnell.  He  published  the 
Mamtsvrit  de  VUe  d?EQ>&>  by  Napoleon ;  "  Let- 
ters from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;"  "Letters 
from  St  Helena;"  " Letters  from  Count  Las 
Casas,"  with  a  preliminary  discourse;  "Expo- 
sition of  the  Treatment  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte;" a  translation  of  the  "Memoirs  of  Na- 
S)leon"  by  himself,  and  "AYoice  from  St. 
elena,  or  Napoleon  in  Exile." 

OMEGA.    See  Alpha. 

OMEN  (Lat),  a  sign  believed  to  prognosticate 
a  future  event,  between  which  and  the  event 
foretold  there  appears  no  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  but  which  is  usually  received  as  an  inti- 
mation from  a  superior  power.  Omens  have 
been  common  among  most  nations,  and  are 
often  remembered  and  mentioned  after  they 
have  ceased  to  be  credited.  Though  generally 
classed  among  superstitions,  they  may  some- 
times be  founded  on  some  hidden  relation  in 
things,  some  natural  law  of  sequence  the  ground 
of  which  is  unknown.  They  nave  been  chiefly 
in  vogue  in  the  ruder  ages  and  communities, 
though  under  the  name  of  auguries  they  re- 
tained their  influence  during  the  whole  period 
of  pagan  antiquity,  and  though  eminent  war- 
riors and  other  popular  leaders  in  moments  of 
extreme  doubt  and  peril  have  given  notable 
examples  of  faith  in  them.  Suetonius  mentions 
that  Ceesar,  on  landing  at  Hadrumetum  in  Afri- 
ca, happened  to  fall  upon  his  face,  which  would 
have  been  an  unlucky  omen  had  he  not  trans- 
formed it  into  a  symbolical  act  by  exclaiming 
as  he  touched  the  earth :  Teneo  te,  Africa  (I 
take  possession  of  thee,  O  Africa).  Valerius 
Maximns  relates  that  Pompey  on  arriving  at 
Paphos  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  lost  the 
remnant  of  his  hopes  when  he  discovered  the 
name  of  the  palace  concerning  which  he  in- 
quired (Kcuco/WtActa,  evil  palace).  It  is  stated 
by  Winsheim  that  Melanchthon  went  forth  from 
the  assembly  at  Torgau  in  anxious  doubt  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  reformation,  but 
found  in  the  antechamber  three  women,  one 
of  whom  was  holding  a  new-born  child,  an- 
other was  supporting  and  instructing  a  boy, 
and  the  third  was  giving  food  to  a  full-grown 
man ;  and  that  he  immediately  returned  into  the 
hall,  and  so  encouraged  the  assembly  by  report- 
ing the  favorable  symbolical  omen,  that  bolder 
and  more  decisive  resolutions  were  at  once 
carried.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  mentions  the 
old  English  and  French  superstition,  which  is 
also  found  in  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  to 
which  Weston  assigns  an  oriental  origin,  that 
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ft  child's  card  was  not  only  a  happy  omen  to 
the  child  itself,  but  would  also  guard  from 
danger  whoever  might  obtain  it  by  purchase. 
Daring  the  present  century  such  cauls  have  been 
advertised  for  sale  at  high  prices  in  the  London 
u  Times.1'  Sneezing  was  deemed  ominous  in 
the  time  of  Homer,  and  Eustathius  states  that 
it  was  lucky  or  unlucky  according  as  it  was 
directed  to  the  right  or  the  left.  Aristotle  dis- 
cusses the  problem  why  sneezing  from  noon  to 
midnight  is  good,  and  from  midnight  to  noon 
bad.  At  noon  it  was  propitious.  Among  the 
ancient  Persians  sneezing  was  esteemed  for- 
tunate, a  sign  of  contest  between  the  fiery 
soul  and  the  earthly  body,  and  of  the  victory 
of  the  former.  When  the  emperor  of  Monomo- 
tapa  sneezes,  says  Oodignas,  it  is  proclaimed 
through  the  whole  land  as  a  signal  for  general 
joy.  In  every  age  dreams  have  by  some  been 
regarded  as  divine  revelations.  The  following 
are  examples  of  omens  from  them :  to  dream 
yourself  or  friend  to  be  buried  foretells  a  serious 
fit  of  illness ;  to  dream  of  death  denotes  happi- 
ness and  long  life ;  to  dream  of  flying  signifies 
presumption  and  vain  ambition;  to  dream  of 
gold  promises  success,  and  of  silver  misfortune: 
to  dream  of  a  hen  and  chickens  proves  you  will 
be  married  to  a  widow  or  widower  with  many 
children ;  to  dream  of  serpents  is  a  sign  of  im- 
pending perils ;  to  dream  of  a  fall  predicts  loss 
of  character.  It  is  an  old  English  rustic  custom 
for  girls  to  fast  on  St  Agnes1  day,  and  to  put 
a  Bible  under  their  pillows  with  a  sixpence 
dapped  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  in  order  to  dream 
of  the  men  destined  to  be  their  husbands.  In 
parts  of  Scotland  and  in  some  other  localities, 
it  betokens  the  utmost  good  fortune  during  the 
month  to  see  the  moon  for  the  first  time  after 
her  change  on  the  right  hand  or  directly  in 
front ;  to  turn  the  head  back  to  see  it,  espe- 
cially over  the  left  shoulder,  foreshadows  the 
worst  fortune.  It  is  also  held  unlucky  to  look 
at  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time  through  a 
window.  The  belief  in  the  fatal  influence  of 
the  waning  moon  on  all  projects  begun  under 
it  was,  according  to  Dr.  Jamieson,  general  in 
Scotland.  Bishop  Hall  mentions  the  falling  of 
salt  toward  persons  at  table  and  the  spilling  of 
wine  on  their  clothes  as  evil  omens,  which 
were  also  believed  by  the  Germans  to  forebode 
calamity  and  feuds.  Putting  the  shoes  on 
awry  or  on  the  wrong  feet  has  often  been 
thought  the  foreunner  of  some  unlucky  acci- 
dent. Augustus  put  his  sandals  on  wrongly  on 
the  very  morning  he  narrowly  escaped  death 
by  a  mutiny.  Breaking  a  looking  glass  be- 
tokens the  death  of  the  best  friend  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  belonged.  Constant  relates  that 
during  one  of  his  Italian  campaigns  Napoleon 
broke  a  mirror  over  Josephine's  portrait,  and 
that  so  strong  was  the  impression  made  by 
the  event  on  his  mind  that  he  immediately 
despatched  a  courier  to  assure  himself  of  her 
safety.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  discusses  the  prov- 
erb that  our  cheeks  burn  or  ears  tingle  when 
others  are  talking  of  us.    The  left  cheek  or  ear 


Indicated  that  they  were  talking  ul;  the  risk 
well.  The  itching  of  the  nose  implied  thatt 
stranger  was  coming.  Burton  in  his  u  Amtonr 
of  Melancholy11  states  that  Mto  bleed  tfaieednn 
at  the  nose  is  an  ill  omen.11  The  spots  on  tfe 
fingernails  were  all  ominous;  the itdiingcif 
the  palm  of  the  right  hand  promised  arwaptef 
money ;  the  doubling  of  tine  thumb  within  fb 
hand  was  believed  to  have  efficacy  in  avofiig 
approaching  danger,  and  therefore  the  ttaati 
of  dead  persons  were  so  folded.  TTwwiyn 
which  fires,  candles,  or  lamps  burned  suggest! 
divers  omens.  The  superstition  stiD  preiab 
in  many  places  that  the  howling  of  *  dog  fy 
night  presages  a  death  in  the  nei^boriwi 
Duncan  Campbell  expresses  his  fifth  m  tb 
omen,  and  adds:  "Oad  and  mueeoosttUea 
it  may  seem,  those  animals  scent  doth,  era 
before  it  seizes  a  person.11  Thetocechngcf 
the  owl  and  the  croaking  of  the  rra  kn 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  hem  wpriri 
as  omens  of  some  dire  calamity.  Diven  im- 
ages concerning  the  weather  have  been  demtd 
from  the  habits  of  birds,  bees,  waspi,  gMto,fc 
Pennant  states  that  many  of  the  great  fedfe 
of  Scotland  received  monitions  of  fntnre  erafe, 
especially  of  death,  by  spectres,  Trotted 
shrieks.  Fishermen  and  sailors  disoonr  ooss 
in  echoes,  flashes,  shadows,  andetherTislkq- 
pearances.  To  throw  a  cat  overboard,  or  be 
a  bucket,  is  believed  to  be  unlucky.  Vhistfisf 
is  supposed  to  stir  up  the  wind.  Stmnhfisg 
has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  ropcntitkis 
Gains  Gracchus  stumbled  at  his  thresholde 
the  morning  of  his  death.  To  stumble  m  gote 
out,  says  Bishop  Hall,  was  mischfeYO*;  a 
stumble  up  stairs,  says  Grose,  was  hicky. 
OHEB,  a  measure.  See  Horn* 
OXER  PASHA  QboBKL Laitas),  aTnrtia 
general  of  Croatian  origin,  born  in  Pl*n> 
village  of  Croatia,  in  1806.  ESsfttherheM; 
position  of  importance  in  the  Austrian  an 
service.  The  son  was  educated  at  the  rifts? 
school  in  his  native  place,  and  at  Therm  m 
Carlstadt,  fli«ti«girfahfaff  himself  bjhia  bton- 
edge  of  mathematics  and  the  beauty  of  b»  hoi- 
writing,  to  which  latter  circumstance  he  wjj 
much  of  his  success.  He  was  made  *  <*» 
in  the  frontier  regiment  of  Ogulin,  and  w* 
quentry  appointed  assistant  to  a  surveyor* 
roads  and  bridges;  butbecenungaiBgDstedrij 
keeping  accounts  and  mending  highways, hew 
the  Austrian  service,  resided  for  some  time  tf 
Zara  in  Dalmatia,  and  then  passed  oral* 
Bosnia.  Here  he  was  first  empk)Teds9«W- 
keeper  by  a  Turkish  merchant,  and  sfttfnn 
became  tutor  of  the  children  of  Hnswn fm 
the  exterminator  of  the  Janisaries,  who  in  wW 
sent  him  to  Constantinople.  Hehadpranov? 
adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion  and  aasv- 
ed  the  name  of  Omer.  Here  he  betting 
feasor  of  penmanship  in  the  new  nuotv? 
school,  was  appointed  an  officer  in  the  i^ 
and  became  writing  master  to  Abdul  Xeq* 
the  present  sultan.  He  took  part  in  the  njr 
ganbation  of  the  Turkish  forces,  and  spent  tn 
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years  in  Bulgaria  and  in  the  Danubian  princi- 
palities in  topographical  studies.  In  1889  ha 
was  made  colonel,  served  in  the  campaign 
against  Ibrahim  Pasha  with  distinction,  and  on 
his  return  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general. He  also  bore  a  principal  part  in 
the  pacification  of  Albania,  ana  in  quelling  the 
revolt  of  Koordifltan.  In  1848  he  was  appoint- 
ed commander  of  the  Turkish  troops  in  Moldo- 
Wallaohia,  and  when  in  1840-'5O  the  Moham- 
medan inhabitants  of  Bosnia,  indignant  at  the 
reforms  of  the  sultan,  determined  not  to  receive 
the  Tatntimat,  Omer  hastened  into  that  conn- 
try,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  operations  com- 
pletely crushed  out  the  insurrection.  In  the 
following  year  he  pacified  the  Herzegovina, 
In  1852  he  was  sent  against  the  Montenegrins, 
and  was  gradually  reducing  them  when  he  was 
recalled  in  consequence  of  Austrian  diplomatic 
intervention.  In  June  of  the  following  year 
the  Russian  army  invaded  the  Danubian  prin- 
cipalities, threatening  the  passage  of  the  Bal- 
kan and  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
Omer  was  appointed  generalissimo,  and  im- 
mediately began  active  operations  on  the  line 
of  the  Danube,  although  refusing  to  fight  a 
pitched  battle.  Early  in  November  the  Rus- 
sians attacked  his  troops  at  Oltenitza,  but, 
after  a  prolonged  engagement,  were  driven  back 
with  great  loss.  He  continued  the  war  in  1854, 
the  vicinity  of  Kalafat,  opposite  Widin,  being  its 
principal  seat;  and  about  the  middle  of  May 
the  Turks  were  besieged  in  Silistria  by  an  army 
of  60,000  men.  The  siege  lasted  40  days,  and 
was  finally  given  up  with  a  loss  to  the  enemy 
of  10,000.  The  Russians  hereupon  repassed 
the  Pruth,  and  Omer  entered  Bucharest  in 
August.  Early  in  1855,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  French  and  English  commanders, 
he  carried  over  85,000  men  of  his  Danubian 
army  to  Eupatoria,  and  began  the  fortification 
of  that  place,  where  he  was  attacked  on  Feb. 
17  by  a  Russian  force  estimated  at  40,000.  Al- 
though ill  provided  against  an  assault,  he  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  with  great  loss.  Subse- 
quently Omer  joined  with  his  forces  the  allied 
army  encamped  near  Sebastopol,  but  took  no 
prominent  part  in  the  siege  of  that  place.  In 
the  spring  he  marched  Ms  troops  into  Asia, 
with  the  design  of  relieving  Ears  and  op- 
posing the  Russian  power  in  that  quarter. 
Kara  was  taken,  however,  before  he  had  gone 
further  than  Eutais,  and  in  consequence  he 
retreated  to  Redout  Kale.  He  was  afterward 
appointed  governor-general  of  Bagdad,  in  which 
capacity  he  delivered  that  province  from  the 
invasion  of  Arab  and  Eoord  tribes.  He  was 
accused,  however,  of  fraudulent  practices  in 
his  administration,  and  of  having  passed  sen- 
tences of  death  upon  several  persons  without 
the  sanction  of  the  sultan.  Riza  Pasha,  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  the  overthrow  of  All 
Pasha's  administration,  was  also  the  principal 
enemy  of  Omer  Pasha;  and  it  was  believed  to 
have  been  chiefly  at  his  instigation  that  he  was 
found  guilty  of  the  charges  alleged  against 


him  and  banished  to  Kaarpoot  in  186&.  About 
May  1,  1860,  he  was  recalled  from  exile. — 
Omer  Pasha  is  European  in  his  habits  and  con- 
versation, and  speaks  several  foreign  languages. 
With  the  soldiers  he  is  popular  on  account  of 
his  affability.  Decorations  have  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  English,  French,  and  Russian 
governments.  In  1850  he  married  a  sister  of 
the  Transylvanian  general  Simunioh,  who  had 
been  a  governess  m  a  family  of  Bucharest. 
The  lady  subsequently  left  him,  and  arrived  in 
New  York  in  1860,  endeavoring  to  support 
herself  as  a  music  teacher. 

OMMYlADES,  the  second  dynastic  line  of 
oriental  caliphs,  begun  with  the  reign  of  Moa- 
wylah,  the  son  of  Abu  Sofian,  in  the  year  41 
of  the  Hegira  (A.  D.  661),  and  continued  until 
A.  H.  182  (A.  D.  750).  They  derived  their 
name  from  Ommylah,  an  ancestor  of  Moawyiah. 
Moawyf  ah  had  during  the  lifetime  of  Ali,  the 
4th  caliph  of  the  Arabian  dynasty,  succeeded 
in  making  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
and  after  the  assassination  of  Ali  gained  pos- 
session of  the  whole  empire,  through  the  abdi- 
cation of  his  successor  Hassan.  Hitherto  the 
office  of  caliph  had  been  elective ;  but  it  now 
became  hereditary  in  the  family  of  this  monarch, 
and  so  continued  until  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Merwan  EL,  the  14th  sovereign  of  the  line  (750). 
During  the  sway  of  this  dynasty,  Eharesm,  Tur- 
kestan, Spain,  and  Georgia  were  conquered, 
and  ineffectual  efforts  were  also  made  to  reduce 
Constantinople.  But  the  progress  of  the  Mos- 
lem arms  was  in  a  great  measure  retarded  by 
the  constant  civil  dissensions  which  prevailed, 
and  in  Europe  their  conquests  were  effectually 
stayed  by  the  defeat  they  received  from  Charles 
Martel  on  the  plains  of  Poitiers  (782).  After  the 
contest  between  Merwan  H.  and  Abul  Abbas, 
the  head  of  the  Abbassides,  had  ended  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  former,  Abdallah,  an  uncle  of  Abul 
Abbas,  called  a  meeting  of  the  Ommyiades, 
and  treacherously  massacred  them  all  but  two. 
One  of  these  fled  to  a  corner  of  Arabia,  where 
his  descendants  ruled  as  late  as  the  16th  cen-' 
tury;  and  the  other  escaped  to  Mauritania, 
whence  he  was  called  to  Spain,  and,  after  de- 
feating the  generals  of  the  caliph  in  two  pitch- 
ed battles,  founded  the  independent  caliphate 
of  Cordova  as  Abderrahman  X 

OMNIBUS.    See  Coach. 

OMOA,  a  port  of  Honduras,  Central  Ameri- 
ca, situated  on  the  bay  of  Honduras,  in  lat.  16° 
47'  N.,  long.  88°  8'  W. ;  pop.  2,000.  The  har- 
bor is  small  but  safe,  and  defended  by  a  large 
fort  built  by  the  Spaniards,  called  El  Castillo 
de  San  Fernando.  The  town  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  on  a  low,  level  reach 
of  ground,  dominated  by  the  mountains  of 
Omoa.  It  derives  its  principal  importance 
from  the  commerce  of  the  departments  of  San- 
ta Barbara,  Comayagua,  and  Graeias,  which 
passes  through  it.  its  principal  exports  are 
bullion,  hides,  tobacco,  sarsaparilla,  and  ma- 
hogany. Formerly  Omoa  was  the  port  of  entry 
for  Guatemala.    Its  business  is  chiefly  in  the 
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hands  of  foreign  residents,  English,  Dutoh, 
Spanish,  and  American*  The  climate  is  un- 
healthy. 

OMPHALE,  daughter  of  the  Lydian  king 
Jardanus,  and  wife  of  Tmolus,  after  whose 
death  she  assumed  the  administration  of  the 
government  Mercury  sold  Hercules  to  her 
for  a  slave,  by  whom  she  had  several  children. 
Hercules,  to  please  her,  assumed  female  gar* 
ments  and  spun  among  the  female  slaves, 
while  she  wore  the  lion's  skin  and  wielded 
the  club. 

OMBI,  king  of  Israel.  See  Hkbbrwb,  voL 
ix.  p.  83. 

ON.    See  Hbliopolts. 

ONCKEN,  Johaxn  Gebhabd,  a  German 
clergyman  and  missionary,  born  at  Varel,  Old* 
enburg,  about  1800.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
domestic  servant  Some  time  after  reaching 
manhood  he  visited  England,  where  he  mar* 
ried,  and  subsequently  returning  to  Germany 
opened  a  book  shop  at  Hamburg,  joined  the 
English  Independent  church,  and  became  the 
agent  of  the  Lower  Saxony  tract  society  and 
the  Edinburgh  Bible  society.  In  April,  1884. 
while  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sears  (now  president  of 
Brown  university)  was  in  Germany,  Mr.  Oncken 
and  6  others  requested  him  to  baptize  and  or- 
ganize them  as  a  Baptist  church,  of  which  Mr. 
Oncken  was  subsequently  ordained  pastor.  In 
1885  the  American  Baptist  general  convention 
appointed  Mr.  Oncken  their  missionary.  He 
visited  almost  every  portion  of  Germany  and 
Denmark,  preaching,  distributing  tracts  and 
Bibles,  and  organizing  churches.  In  Hamburg 
he  was  several  times  imprisoned  for  preaching 
and  baptizing ;  but  after  the  benevolence  of  his 
family  and  congregation  to  the  sufferers  by  the 
great  fire  of  1842,  the  Hamburg  senate  passed 
decrees  commending  their  noble  conduct,  and 
granting  them  the  privilege  of  unrestricted 
worship.  From  that  time  Mr.  Oncken  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  his 
missionary  work,  publishing  editions  of  the 
*  Scriptures  for  gratuitous  distribution,  writing 
and  publishing  religious  tracts  and  books,  visit- 
ing the  numerous  churches  he  has  established 
in  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  the  smaller 
German  states,  and  Austria,  and  editing  with 
the  assistance  of  his  daughter  a  religious  jour* 
nal  in  English,  and  another  in  German.  He 
visited  the  United  States  in  1862  to  obtain 
means  for  the  erection  of  chapels.  The  report 
of  the  American  missionary  union  for  1860 
gives  the  following  results  of  his  25  years1  labor 
in  the  missionary  work.  The  churches  found- 
ed have  been  constituted  either  directly  by  him. 
or  by  those  converted  under  his  ministry,  ana 
all  the  pastors  now  in  the  field,  as  well  as  all 
whoiiave  labored  there  during  25  years,  were 
directly  or  indirectly  brought  into  the  ministry 
through  his  efforts.  There  were  in  1859  in 
the  German  mission  65  churches  and  756 
preaching  stations  and  out  stations,  7,008  mem- 
bers of  the  churches,  and  120  ministers  and 
Bible  readers ;  1,168  members  had  been  added 


to  these  churches  the  previous  year.  There 
are  also  65  Sunday  schools,  with  1,547  children 
in  attendance,  and  during  the  year  14,566 
Bibles  and  Testaments  and  458,000  tracts  were 
distributed. 

O'NEALL,  John  Bklton,  LLD.,  chief  jus- 
tice of  South  Carolina,  born  on  Bush  river,  8. 
O.,  April  10, 1793.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
South  Carolina  college  in  1812,  and  after  teach- 
ing in  an  academy  in  Newberry,  began  in  1818 
the  study  of  law.  He  was  for  a  short  time 
called  into  active  military  service  during  the 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1814,  he  soon  gained  a  large  practice.  In 
1816,  '22,  '24,  and  '26  he  was  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature,  and  was  speaker  of  the  house 
during  the  last  two  terms.  In  1828  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the  state, 
and  in  1880  became  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals. 
A  decision  made  in  this  court,  while  the  nullifi- 
cation doctrine  was  most  vehemently  urged  is 
South  Carolina,  giving  offence  to  the  dominant 
party,  it  was  abolished.  In  1847  he  became 
president  of  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  rail- 
road, an  office  of  great  difficulty  and  responsi- 
bility, which  he  held  till  1858.  In  1860  he  was 
made  president  of  the  court  of  law  appeals  and 
of  the  court  of  errors,  and  was  subsequently 
raised  by  the  legislature  to  be  chief  justice  of 
the  state.  As  early  as  1832  he  states  that  he 
abandoned  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  and  to- 
bacco u  in  order  to  save  a  friencL"  In  1841  he 
became  president  of  the  state  temperance  socie- 
ty, and  in  1852  was  installed  as  the  head  of  the 
sons  of  temperance  of  North  America.  He  has 
furnished  many  contributions  to  southern  p* 
riodicals.  among  which  are  reminiscences  of 
the  revolution  for  the  "  Southern  literary  Be- 

ear."  Several  of  his  public  addresses  have 
n  printed.  He  has  published  a  "  Digest  of 
the  Negro  Law  of  South  Carolina"  (1848); 
"Annals  of  Newberry"  (1858);  and  "Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of 
South  Carolina"  (2  vols.,  Charleston,  186% 
forming  a  complete  history  of  the  judiciary  of 
the  state.  .    . 

ONEGA,  a  lake  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Olonetz,  between  lat  61  ana 
62°  50'  N.  and  long.  88°  40'  and  86°  E.,  extreme 
length  160  m.,  greatest  breadth  50  m.;  area, 
4,000  sq.  m.  Its  S.  end  lies  about  120nj.£. 
of  the  middle  of  Lake  Ladoga,  next  to  which 
it  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  Europe. 
The  N.  part  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  several 
long  peninsulas  separating  the  waters  into  va- 
rious prong-like  projections.  The  surface  is 
dotted  with  islands,  the  shores  are  generally 
rocky,  and  the  water  is  clear  and  abounds  in 
fish.  Navigation  is  impeded  by  shoals  and 
sand  banks.  At  its  S.  W.  extremity  it » <*** 
nected  with  Lake  Ladoga  by  the  navigable 
river  Svir;  and  the  Murinskoi canal  owtesw 
affluent  the  Vitegra  with  the  Kayla,  a  tribu- 
tary of  Lake  Bielo,  the  outlet  of  which  fiovs 
into  the  Volga,  The  principal  other  stream 
falling  into  Lake  Onega  are  the  Higra,  Shuia, 
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and  Vodla. — Onega  is  also  the  name  of  a 
bay  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  White  sea,  of  a 
river  flowing  into  the  bay,  and  of  a  town  (pop. 
2,000)  at  the  month  of  the  river. 

ONEIDA,  a  oentral  co.  of  N.  Y.,  drained  by 
the  Mohawk  and  Black  rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries; area,  1,127  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 107,- 
749.    Through  the  oentre  of  the  county  a  broad 
valley  extends  from  E.  to  W.,  and  toward  the 
N".  and  S.  the  surface  is  broken  and  hilly.    The 
soil  is  generally  rich  and  very  fertile.    Oneida 
lake  lies  on  the  W.  border.    The  productions 
in  1855  were  782,294  bushels  of  Indian  corn. 
975,800  of  oats,  624,648  of  potatoes,  62,822  of 
wheat,  54,767  of  buckwheat,  24,121  of  rye,  124,- 
988  tons  of  hay,  187,827  lbs.  of  wool,  616,054 
of  hops,  8,912,176  of  butter,  and  8,811,114  of 
cheese.    There  were  288  saw  mills,  42  grist 
milla,  12  cotton  factories,  18  woollen  factories, 
21  furnaces,  88  tanneries,  19  newspaper  offices, 
201  churches,  and  88,615  pupils  attending  pub- 
lie  schools.    The  oounty  is  traversed  by  the 
Erie  and  Chenango  canals,  and  partly  by  the 
Black  river  and  the  Oneida  lake  canals;  and 
the  New  York  central  railroad,  which  inter- 
sects the  county,  connects  at  Utica  with  the 
Black  river  railroad,  and  at  Borne  with  the  War 
tertown  railroad.    Capitals,  Borne  and  Utica. 
ONEIDA,  a  lake  in  the  central  part  of  N.  Y., 
lying  between  Oswego,  Oneida,  Madison,  and 
Onondaga  counties,  at  an  elevation  of  869  feet 
above  tide  water,  80  m.  long  and  6  to  7  m. 
wide.    It  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  internal 
navigable  waters  of  the  state,  and  its  outlet, 
Oneida  river,  after  a  course  of  16  m.,  falls  into 
the  Oswego  river.    Its  waters  abound  in  fish. 

ONGajRO.  Fbancbsco  dall',  an  Italian  poet 
and  priest,  or  Hungarian  descent,  born  in  Friuli 
in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  At 
the  age  of  15  he  removed  with  his  mother  to 
Venice,  where  he  found  admission  into  the 
patriarchs  seminary.  In  1828-'82  he  publish- 
ed poems  on  Silvio  Pellico,  which  found  ad- 
mirers. Ordination  being  refused  to  him  at 
Venice,  he  removed  to  Padua,  where  he  at- 
tended the  university  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing orders.  In  1888  and  1884  he  officiated  as 
professor  at  Este.  Soon,  however,  he  gave 
umbrage  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  by  his 
occasional  sermons,  and  after  his  removal  to 
Trieste  he  ceased  to  preach.  For  several  years 
he  resided  at  Trieste,  devoted  to  writing  popu- 
lar songs  and  class  books  for  Italian  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city.  In  1848  he  re- 
turned to  Venice,  where  Manin  employed  him 
in  missions  to  Ravenna,  and  afterward  he  went 
with  Garibaldi  and  Mamelli  to  Borne.  Under 
the  short-lived  republican  government  he  was 
a  member  of  the  chamber  of  representatives, 
and  editor  of  the  Monitors  di  Roma.  During 
the  defence  of  the  city  he  was  one  of  Garibaldi's 
aides-de-camp.  After  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  the  French  he  remained  in  exile  until  April, 
1859,  when  he  returned  to  Tuscany.  During 
several  years  of  his  exile  he  was  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits  in  Switzerland.  Subsequently 


he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  Dante  in 
Brussels,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  Paris, 
where  he  prepared  for  Bistori  an  Italian  ver- 
sion of  Racine's  Phidre,  and  of  Milman's 
"  Fazio.9'  His  popularity  is  chiefly  due  to  his 
stirring  and  picturesque  national  songs,  as  his 
"  Phantom  Volunteers"  and  "  Garibaldi,"  pub- 
lished in  Milan  during  the  war  of  1859.  Some 
of  his  most  celebrated  songs  are  contained  in 
his  Vovi  del powfo-QAjlsxi,  I860). 

ONION  (allium  cepa,  Linn.),  a  well  known 
vegetable  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of 
Ukacea*  but  more  particularly  to  the  sub-order 
asphodelea,  herbaceous  plants  with  bulbous,  fas- 
ciculate-fibrous, or  tuberous  roots,  tubular  or 
6-parted  flowers,  capsular  or  berry-like  fruit, 
anatropons  or  amphitropous  globose  or  an- 
gular seeds,  covered  by  a  hard,  black,  fragile 
integument.  The  onion  has  been  cultivated 
from  a  very  remote  period,  and  its  native  coun- 
try is  uncertain.  Beside  the  onion,  the  genus 
allium  contains  many  distinct  species,  such  as 
the  shallot,  the  chive,  the  garlic,  and  the  leek, 
which  enter  into  the  food  of  man.  They  all 
have  bulbous  roots,  umbellate  flowers  enclosed 
in  a  spathe,  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  hav- 
ing the  stamens  inserted  in  the  base,  capsular 
fruit,  and  angular  seeds.  The  common  onion 
has  a  ventricose  stem,  which  is  leafy  at  base, 
terete  leaves,  a  reflexed  spathe,  flowers  in  a 
globose  umbel,  lobes  of  the  flower  obtuse, 
hooded,  not  half  so  long  as  the  stamens,  and  a 
flat  bulb.  The  varieties  of  the  common  onion 
are  not  so  numerous  as  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated, considering  that  it  is  raised  from  seed. 
They  vary  however  in  very  sensible  qualities, 
such  as  the  hardness  of  the  particular  sort,  in 
pungency  of  taste,  in  color  of  the  skin  of  the 
bulbs,  as  well  as  in  shape.  The  most  delicate 
kinds  are  the  Portugal  and  Tripoli,  which  are 
also  of  good  size.  The  common  onion  is  raised 
extensively  in  different  sections  of  New  Eng- 
land both  for  marketing  and  for  exportation. 
It  is  found  to  succeed  well  as  a  crop  on  a  rich, 
moist,  sandy  soil,  using  old  manures  mixed  ' 
with  ashes  and  soot,  or  meadow  muck  mixed 
with  horse,  cow,  and  hog  manure.  The  seed 
is  sown  in  drill  rows  about  a  foot  asunder, 
about  the  last  of  May,  if  the  ground  be  in  a 
proper  condition  to  receive  it.  As  the  plants 
appear  they  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and 
will  need  4  or  5  hoeings  before  the  tops  ar- 
rive at  their  full  growth.  The  onion  requires 
a  full  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  and  all  the 
warmth  it  can  get,  so  that  weeds  if  suffer- 
ed to  grow  would  materially  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  the  crop  by  their  shading  it.  Some 
recommend  that  the  earth  be  firmly  trodden 
down  between  the  rows,  so  as  to  compel  the 
bulbs  to  become  more  exposed  to  the  air  and 
light  as  they  increase  in  size.  If  the  growing 
plants  incline  to  become  thick-necked,  or  pro- 
duce scallions  as  they  are  called,  the  more  need 
is  there  to  harden  the  ground  and  expose  the 
bulbs.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  leaves 
dry  away,  when  the  bulbs  should  be  pulled  up 
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and  suffered  to  lie  on  the  ground,  the  fibres 
having  by  this  time  decayed  and  being  no 
longer  of  any  service  to  their  nourishment. 
By  this  process,  if  the  weather  should  prove  to 
be  fine  and  good,  the  onions  ripen  and  harden. 
To  obtain  seed,  the  bulbs  should  be  planted 
out  early  in  the  spring  in  beds  about  9  inches 
apart.  The  tops  will  appear  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  send  up  several  flower  stalks  from  each 
bulb.  They  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
and  the  stalks  secured  to  stakes  or  protected 
by  some  enclosing  framework  to  prevent  their 
being  broken  by  the  wind.  When  the  onion 
is  required  for  early  marketing,  the  seed  is 
sown  as  a  later  crop,  and  the  small  bulbs  pro- 
tected through  the  winter,  or  reset  as  early  as 
possible.  The  sorts  in  most  esteem  are  the 
Wethersfield  red  or  early  red,  globular  in 
shape,  the  mildest  and  best  for  the  table,  and 
the  yellow  onion  of  New  York,  erroneously 
called  the  silverskin.  The  sorts  raised  for 
shipping  are  the  Danvers,  a  thick-skinned  and 
tough  ooarse  kind,  very  globular  in  shape;  and 
the  small  red,  a  strong  and  pungent  kind  raised 
for  the  West  India  market.  For  several  years 
the  onion  crop  has  been  seriously  affected  by 
the  ravages  of  the  larva)  of  a  fly,  for  which  no 
remedy  las  yet  been  discovered.  A  similar 
insect  has  been  long  known  in  England,  and 
charcoal  dust  applied  to  the  young  growing 
bulb  has  there  been  found  of  value.  This  and 
numerous  other  applications  have  in  this  conn* 
try  hitherto  failed. 

ONLAF.    See  Attlat. 

ONONDAGA,  a  central  co.  of  N.  T.,  bound- 
ed N.  E.  by  Oneida  lake,  and  watered  by  the 
Oswego,  Seneca,  and  Oneida  rivers,  and  various 
creeks;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1865,  86,575. 
Its  surface  is  hilly  and  broken  to  the  S.  and 
level  to  the  N.,  and  the  soil  is  remarkably 
strong  and  fertile.  It  contains  a  number  of 
lakes,  of  which  the  principal  are  Onondaga, 
Cross,  Skaneateles,  ana  Otisco.  The  Onondaga 
salt  springs  are  in  the  valley  of  Onondaga  lake, 
and  yield  large  quantities  of  salt,  amounting  in 
1858  to  7,088,219  bushels.  The  agricultural 
productions  in  1855  were  1,015,227  bushels  of 
oats,  182,206  of  wheat,  907,458  of  Indian  corn, 
871,785  of  barley,  880,141  of  potatoes,  68,246 
tons  of  hay,  554,987  lbs.  of  tobacco,  818,446  of 
wool,  2,294,287  of  butter,  and  860,644  of 
cheese.  There  were  86  grist  milk,  81  saw 
mills,  6  paper  mills,  6  woollen  factories,  15 
newspapers,  142  ohurches,  and  81,428  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  The  Erie  canal  trav- 
erses the  county,  connecting  at  Syracuse  with 
the  Oswego  canal,  which  extends  to  Lake  Erie. 
The  New  York  central  railroad  passes  through 
the  capital,  Syracuse,  from  which  various 
branches  radiate. 

ONSLOW,  Geoboes,  a  French  musical  com- 
poser, born  in  Clermont,  Puy  de  Dome.  July  27, 
1784,  died  there,  Oct.  8, 1858.  His  father,  who 
had  emigrated  from  England  to  America,  had 
returned  to  Europe  during  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, and  married  a  French  lady.    The  son 


was  educated  in  London,  enjoyed  the  instruction 
of  several  celebrated  pianists,  and  anbaeqncntty 
studied  under  Beioha  in  Paris.  Bone  of  ha 
quartets  and  quintets  for  stringed  instruments 
have  become  classical.  He  produced  8  opera, 
Valcade  de  la  Vega  (1824),  Le  ceJfirtmr 
(1827},  and  Is  due  de  Quiet  (1887),  which  m 
now  forgotten.  In  1842  he  succeeded  Chere- 
bini  as  a  member  of  the  academy  of  fine  art* 

ONTARIO,  a  W.co.  of  N.  Yn  drained  byt<* 
Honeoye  outlet,  a  tributary  of  the  Genes* 
Oanandaigua  outlet,  and  Mud  creek,  tributaria 
of  the  Clyde ;  area,  606  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  16SS> 
42,674.  Its  surface  is  hiDy  and  broken  towtsi 
the  S.,  undulating  toward  the  &,  and  the  soil  v 
generally  very  fertile.  A  number  of  beaatiflsl 
lakes  lie  in  the  county,  among  which  are  Cants- 
daigua,  Honeoye,  Oanadice,  and  Hemlock.  Sea- 
eca  lake  lies  partly  on  the  E.  border.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1855  were  556,147  bushels  of  wheat, 
617,485  of  Indian  corn,  525,987  of  oats,  820*33 
of  barley,  188,900  of  potatoes,  42,448  tow  sf 
hay,  609,075  lbs.  of  wool,  1,228,097  of  butter,  mi 
205,921  of  cheese.  There  were  40  grist  mfla\ 
54  saw  mills,  4  woollen  factories,  5  tanneriav 
7  newspapers,  84  churches,  and  15,485  pasus 
attending  public  schools.  The  Auburn  sal 
Canandaigua  branch  of  the  New  York  esstral 
railroad  traverses  the  county,  and  the  Ebon 
and  Niagara  Falls  railroads  connect  with  it  tt 
the  capital,  Oanandaigua. 

ONTARIO,  a  central  co.  of  Canada  Wen, 
bordering  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  drained  by  i 
number  of  streams,  some  of  which  mil  imo 
Lake  Ontario  on  the  8.,  and  others  into  lab 
Simcoe,  which  lies  on  the  N.  W.  border;  am, 
851  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  80,576.  The  grand 
trunk  railway  traverses  the  8.  border;  and  tat 
Port  Hope  and  Beaverton  branch,  to  Lake 
Simcoe,  crosses  the  N.  part.    Capital,  WbhV. 

ONTARIO,  Lax*,  the  lowest  and  smaBetf 
of  the  chain  of  five  great  lakes  of  the.  northern 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  name  is  hv 
dian,  meaning  beautiful.  The  lake  extends  E» 
and  W.  about  180  m.,  having  a  mean  brea&A 
of  85  m.,  and  a  depth  supposed  to  average  abort 
500  feet.  The  elevation  of  its  surface  above 
tide  being  284  feet,  its  bottom  is  about  as  far 
below  the  level  of  the  ocean  as  its  surface  a 
above  it.  The  area  of  the  lake  is  computed  at 
6,800  sq.  m.,  8,600  sq.  m.  less  than  that  of  Lakt 
Erie,  the  next  larger  lake.  The  boundary  Mat 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  rasa 
through  the  central  portion  of  Lake  Ontario, 
from  the  month  of  the  Niagara  river  to  the 
outlet  in  the  extreme  N.  £.  corner.  This  if 
the  St.  Lawrence  river,  which,  commencing  at 
this  point,  pursues  a  course  of  nearly  900  m.  to 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  From  the  head  of 
the  river  the  coast  of  Lake  Ontario  on  its  E. 
and  S.  sides  as  far  as  Niagara  river  belongs  to 
the  state  of  New  York;  thence  50  m.  farther 
W.  along  the  southern  coast,  around  by  the  N. 
side  to  the  St  Lawrence  river,  the  lake  is  bound- 
ed by  Canada  West  By  reason  of  its  great 
depth  Lake  Ontario  is  mnch  less  disturbed  by 
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storms  than  Lake  Erie,  and  its  navigation  is  also 
muoh  less  obstracted  by  ice.  In  the  severest 
winters  the  boats  continue  their  trips  across, 
and  are  rarely  interrupted  by  ice.  When  once 
chilled,  the  water  slowly  recovers  a  warmer 
temperature  ;  and  even  in  the  middle  of  May 
for  two  successive  years,  1837  and  1888,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  temperature  of  the  water 
a  little  below  the  surface  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  lake  was  only  from  86°  to  88°,  while 
near  the  American  shore  it  was  from  52°  to  68°, 
and  at  the  same  times  at  Cobnrg  on  the'Oana- 
dian  side  from  48°  to  51°.  Prof.  0.  Dewey,  by 
whom  these  observations  are  recorded  in  the 
"  American  Journal  of  Science,"  supposed  that 
the  accumulation  of  ice  in  Lake  Erie,  which 
frequently  does  not  disappear  till  sometime  in 
May,  serves  to  retain  the  low  temperature 
of  the  water,  particularly  along  the  course  of 
the  main  current  through  the  central  part  of 
Lake  Ontario.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  retard 
the  approach  of  spring;  but  opposite  causes 
operate  in  the  autumn  to  oheck  the  advance  of 
winter.  The  same  observer  has  recorded  the 
measures  of  the  varying  level  of  the  lake  from 
the  year  1845  to  1869,  made  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Genesee  by  order  of  the  government. 
From  these  it  appears  that  there  is  no  periodi- 
cal rise  and  fall,  and  the  variations  are  depend- 
ent  on  very  regular  and  adequate  causes  of 
supply  and  drain.  The  range  of  rise  and  fall 
is  54  inohes,  the  maximum  elevation  during 
the  years  of  the  observation  being  in  February 
and  the  minimum  in  August.  The  effect  of 
long  continued  rains  or  of  long  droughts  in 
certain  years  is  observed  in  the  occurrence  of 
the  highest  or  lowest  water  out  of  the  usual 
seasons. — The  country  around  Lake  Ontario  is 
in  general  fertile  and  well  populated  by  agri- 
cultural, manufacturing,  and  commercial  com- 
munities. On  the  N.  side  the  surface  rises  grad- 
ually from  the  lake  shore  and  spreads  out  in 
broad  plains.  From  the  St.  Lawrence  river  two 
thirds  of  the  way  to  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
lake  these  are  underlaid  by  the  lower  Silurian 
limestones,  from  which  the  soil  derives  its  fer- 
tility. These  rooks  near  Toronto  pass  beneath 
the  group  of  the  Hudson  river  slates,  and  these 
then  occupy  the  surface  nearly  to  Burlington. 
The  red  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  Medina 
group  succeed,  and  a  narrow  belt  of  this  for- 
mation borders  the  lake  on  its  W.  and  S.  sides. 
At  Oswego  the  lower  formations  begin  to  re- 
appear, and  their  outcrops  are  successively 
passed  over  along  the  E.  extremity  of  the  lake. 
The  formations  which  underlie  the  lake  and 
form  its  bottom  over  the  N.  half  of  the  lake, 
at  least,  are  no  doubt  these  lower  limestones 
sloping  southwardly  from  the  N.  shore.  A 
marked  feature  in  the  topography  of  the  B. 
shore  is  the  "  Lake  ridge, w  a  narrow  elevation 
ranging  from  Sodus  in  Wayne  co.  to  the  Ni- 
agara river,  nearly  parallel  with  the  edge  of 
the  lake,  and  at  a  distance  of  from  8  to  8  m. 
from  it  Its  elevation  is  in  places  nearly  200 
feet  above  the  lake,  and  generally  exceeds  160 


feet.  The  surface  on  each  side  slopes  away 
gradually,  so  that  the  line  of  the  ridge  is  not 
everywhere  distinctly  defined.  In  other  places 
it  is  plainly  marked,  having  a  base  from  4  to  8 
rods  across,  and  a  width  at  the  summit  of  about 
2  rods.  Sometimes  it  is  divided  into  8  or  4 
parallel  ridges,  which  extend  a  few  rods  and 
then  unite  in  one.  Being  composed  of  sand 
and  gravel,  it  makes  one  of  the  finest  natural 
roads  in  the  world,  and  the  principal  highway 
along  this  side  of  the  lake  has  been  upon  its 
summit.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
this  line  of  elevation  was  an  ancient  shore  line, 
and  that  within  a  recent  geological  period  it 
has  been  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake. — 
Beside  its  main  feeder,  the  Niagara  river,  the 
principal  streams  which  flow  into  Lake  Ontario 
are  the  Genesee,  Oswego,  and  Black  rivers. 
The  Oswego  is  the  outlet  of  all  the  lakes  in 
the  western  part  of  New  York,  amounting  to 
15  in  number.  On  the  N.  side  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio a  range  of  hills  extending  parallel  with  the 
lake  and  a  few  miles  back  from  it  throws  the 
drainage  generally  in  other  directions.  The 
Trent  river  alone  finds  a  passage  through  these 
hills  and  flows  with  a  number  of  smaller 
streams  into  the  bay  of  Quinte,  a  long  inlet 
extending  about  70  m.  between  the  peninsula 
of  Prince  Edward  near  the  foot  of  the  lake 
and  the  mainland.  The  largest  island  in  the 
lake,  called  Amherst  island,  is  at  the  mouth  of 
this  inlet;  it  is  10  m.  long  and  6  broad.  Many 
other  smaller  islands  are  met  with  at  this  lower 
extremity  of  the  lake ;  but  excepting  in  this 
part  the  coast  is  very  regular  and  unbroken. 
The  principal  towns  in  New  York  on  the  lake, 
or  near  the  mouths  of  the  streams  which  flow 
into  it,  are  Lewiston  on  the  Niagara  river, 
Bochester  on  the  Genesee,  Oswego  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oswego  river,  and  Saokett's  Har- 
bor near  the  foot  of  the  lake.  In  Canada, 
Kingston  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  Toronto  85 
m.  from  its  head,  and  Hamilton  at  the  extreme 
head,  are  the  largest  towns  on  the  lake.  Its 
navigation  is  connected  with  that  of  Lake  Erie 
by  the  Welland  canal  of  Canada,  28  m.  long, 
which  has  27  locks  of  846  feet  lift,  and  is  navi- 
gable by  vessels  of  500  tons. 

ONTOLOGY.    See  Philosophy. 

ONTONAGON,  the  extreme  N.  W.  co.  of 
Mich.,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Lake  Superior,  and 
S.  W.  by  'Wisconsin,  from  which  it  is  separated 
in  part  by  the  Montreal  river,  and  drained  by 
the  Ontonagon,  Fire  Steel,  Iron,  Presque  Isle, 
and  Black  rivers;  area  estimated  at  2,800  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,570.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
and  an  elevated  range  called  the  Porcupine 
mountains  traverses  the  northern  portion.  It 
contains  large  quantities  of  copper  and  iron 
ore.    Capital,  Ontonagon. 

ONYa,  a  variety  of  agate  in  which  two  or 
more  stripes  of  strongly  contrasted  colors  alter- 
nate with  each  other;  often  one  opaque  and 
one  transparent  layer.  (See  Agate j — In  sur- 
gery, an  abscess  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  so 
oalled  from  its  resemblance  to  the  stone. 
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OOLITE  (Gr.  «op,  an  egg,  and  Xi&k,  a  stone), 
a  name  given  to  limestone  composed  of  rounded 
particles,  like  the  roe  or  ezgs  of  a  fish.  Each 
one  of  the  grains  has  usually  a  small  fragment 
of  sand  as  a  nucleus  around  which  conoentrio 
layers  of  calcareous  matter  have  accumulated. 
Ferruginous  oolites  are  also  found,  as  in  tho 
Clinton  group  in  the  United  States,  the  invest- 
ing material  being  in  this  case  red  oxide  of 
iron.  (For  an  account  of  the  iron  ores,  see 
Ibon.)— The  name  oolite  is  also  applied  to  a 
group  of  strata  of  the  iurassic  period,  largely 
developed  in  England,  in  which  limestone  of 
this  character  occurs.    (See  Geology.) 

OORFA.    See  Edessa. 

OORT,  Adam  yak,  a  Flemish  painter,  horn 
in  Antwerp  in  1557,  died  there  in  1641.  He 
was  instructed  by  his  father,  a  painter  of  his- 
tory, and  in  early  life  became  distinguished  in 
the  same  department.  Subsequently  he  opened 
a  school  in  Antwerp,  where  Rubens,  Jordaens, 
and  other  eminent  painters  were  instructed. 
Intemperate  and  depraved  habits  ruined  him, 
and  he  was  finally  deserted  by  all  his  pupils 
except  Jordaens,  who  married  his  daughter. 
Rubens  used  to  say  of  him,  that  if  he  had 
studied,  at  Rome  he  would  have  surpassed  all 
the  Flemish  artists  of  his  time. 

OPAL,  a  mineral  species  presenting  many 
varieties,  and  known  by  a  number  of  names, 
as  hyalite,  hydrophane,  oaoholong,  girasol  or 
fire  opal,  precious  opal,  wood  or  semi-opal, 
common  opal,  Ac.  The  species  is  recognized 
by  its  peculiar  vitreous  or  sometimes  resinous 
or  pearly  lustre,  and  by  its  composition,  which 
is  silica  combined  with  7J  to  11  parts  in  100 
of  water.  Its  hardness  is  5.5  to  6.5 ;  specifio 
gravity  1.9  to  2.8.  It  is  sometimes  white,  and 
is  also  found  of  various  shades  of  red,  yellow, 
brown,  gray,  and  others.  In  what  is  called 
the  precious  opal  a  play  of  rich  colors  is  ex- 
hibited. In  fire  opal  the  color  is  bright  hya- 
cinth red  with  yellow  reflections.  The  precious 
opal  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  ranked 
among  the  most  valuable  of  gems.  Pliny  de- 
scribes it  under  the  name  of  opalus,  and  in  the 
Orphic  hymns  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  oiraXXtor, 
ana  again  as  iratfopus  in  allusion  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  complexion,  like  that  of  a  child,  irotr. 
Fine  specimens  of  precious  opal  are  still  valued 
as  gems,  some  of  the  most  famous  of  which 
will  be  noted  below.  Opal  in  some  of  its 
varieties  is  not  a  rare  mineral  It  occurs  in 
veins  in  porphyry,  sometimes  associated  with 
galena  and  blende,  and  again  in  vesicular 
cavities  in  amygdaloidal  rocks,  sometimes  in 
limestone  and  clay  slate,  and  even  as  the  mate- 
rial replacing  the  organic  matter  of  fossils.  It 
is  obtained  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Mines  have  been  worked  for  it  in  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Saros,  for  several  centuries,  and 
the  precious  opal  extracted  and  taken  away  bv 
Grecian  and  Turkish  merchants  has,  it  is  stated, 
found  its  way  by  the  Indies  to  Holland  under 
the  name  of  oriental  opal  The  same  variety 
is  also  brought  from  Honduras  and  Nicaragua. 


The  fire  opal  is  found  in  the  RWe  islands, 
Guatemala,  Zimapan  in  Mexico,  Washington 
co.,  Ga.,  and  various  other  places.  Hmnboti: 
brought  from  Mexico  the  first  specimens  cfi: 
seen  m  Europe,  It  is  too  rare,  however,  to  k 
employed  like  the  precious  opal  in  jewel*. 
The  latter  is  used  for  rings,  necklaces,  lodotkr 
ornaments,  usually  in  oval  or  lens  form,  ud% 
best  advantage  in  a  black  setting.  The  eta 
of  the  stone  on  account  of  its  softness  are  esq 
injured,  and  it  must  therefore  be  used  with  or 
Very  fine  jewels  are  sometimes  protected  hi 
thin  plate  of  quartz  crystal  Changeable  « 
and  green  colors  are  the  most  highly  label 
Some  opals  are  rated  at  very  high  prices,  as  cm 
at  £4,000,  from  Hungary  in  the  great  eit> 
tion  of  1851,  which  weighed  626J  carafe  It* 
belonging  to  the  orown  jewels  of  France  cos 
75,000  francs.  In  the  imperial  cabinet  tf 
Vienna  is  one  weighing  17  ot,  of  spko&i 
oolors,  but  with  numerous  fissures.  Sparae 
imported  into  the  United  States  are  valnedbf 
dealers  at  $4  to  $10  per  carat  Some  of  tk 
finest  are  from  Gracias  £  Dios,  Hondvrai  Ik 
variety  called  hydrophane  is  remarkable  fc 
becoming  transparent  when  immersed  in  vtfa 
Wood  opal  is  so  named  from  its  peculiar  Ig- 
neous structure,  and  occurring  in  theforarf 
trees  in  trappean  rocks.  Its  localities  are  En- 
gary,  France,  Iceland,  Greenland,  Marrlani 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  Vienna  it  is  mnifc- 
tared  into  snuff  boxes,  and  when  it  is  inlajw 
with  chalcedony  it  is  out  into  cameos. 

OPATE8,  or  Opatas,  a  tribe  of  Indians!: 
the  Mexican  state  of  Sonora.  They  have  lac: 
been  Christianized,  are  a  quiet  and  indostrkss 
people,  and  are  devoted  to  agriculture.  B? 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  central  parts  of  tat 
state,  where  jhey  are  domiciled  in  vflbgesb- 
habited  almost  exclusively  by  themselves,  Ea 
mode  of  life  has  given  them  a  fairer  compifl- 
ion  than  that  of  the  Indians  who  dwell  ecorty 
in  the  open  air.  They  are  the  only  Indians  ra 
have  successfully  contended  with  the  since 
Apaches.  On  many  occasions  they  haw  b« 
called  out  by  the  government 

OPELOUS  AS,  the  capital  of  St  Land?  p* 
ish,  La.,  on  Vermilion  river,  60  m.  V.  foe 
Baton  Rouge,  and  217  TF.  N.  V.  from  Newfr 
leans;  pop.  about  2,000.  It  issitaatedhk 
midst  of  a  fertile  and  picturesque  countrr.sv 
is  on  the  projected  line  of  the  Kew  Orto 
Opelousas,  and  great  western  railroad.  It** 
tained  in  1850  a  court  house,  U.  &  landed 
2  newspaper  offices,  2  banks,  and  2  choitati 
(Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic),  and  is  v 
seat  of  Franklin  college,  founded  in  1689. 

OPERA,  a  species  of  drama  in  whieb  sin 
recitatives,  choruses,  Ac,  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiments and  the  ordinary  stage  aft*- 
sories,  supply  the  place  of  spoken  words.  T& 
is  the  true  opera  as  found  on  the  Italian  sw 
at  the  present  day,  and  as  performed  at  the 
academie  imphiaU  in  Paris;  bat  tho  tem 
is  applied  to  a  olass  of  compositions  fori* 
to  the  theatres  of  Germany,  France,  aodEsf- 
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land,  in  whioh  the  words  are  partly  spoken, 
partly  sung.  Opinions,  formerly  much  divided 
as  to  its  origin,  seem  now  to  incline  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  idea  of  the  opera  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  drama :  and  it  is  said  to  have  be- 
come a  recognized  form  of  dramatic  compo- 
sition as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  15th 
century.  There  is  great  doubt,  however, 
whether  any  work  entitled  to  be  called  an 
opera  was  publicly  produced  previous  to  the 
year  1600,  when  Ottavio  Rinuccini's  drama  of 
Euridice,  set  to  music  by  Giacomo  Peri,  was 
performed  in  honor  of  the  nuptials  of  Henry 
LV.  of  France  and  Maria  de'  Medici — a  conclu- 
sion strengthened  by  Rinuccini's  statement  in 
his  dedication  of  the  work  to  the  queen,  that 
he  had  written  it  "  merely  to  make  trial  of 
rocal  music  in  that  form."  The  opera  soon 
became  a  popular  species  of  musical  com- 
position in  Italy,  ana  about  1675  was  estab- 
lished in  the  chief  cities  of  the  peninsula.  In 
1646  it  was  introduced  into  France  by  Oar- 
linal  Mazarin,  but  was  soon  superseded  by  the 
national  French  opera  founded  by  Louis  XIV., 
and  which  received  its  impetus  from  the  genius 
t>f  Lully.  This  was  the  parent  of  the  grand 
French  opera  of  the  present  day,  which  is  sung 
throughout.  In  1710  Almahide,  an  opera  writ- 
ben  in  Italian  and  performed  by  foreign  singers, 
was  produced  in  London ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  ridicule  of  wits  and  men  of  letters,  the 
popular  repugnance  to  this  species  of  music, 
and  the  subsequent  competition  of  the  mixed 
English  opera,  the  Italian  opera  maintained  its 
ground  on  the  British  stage,  where  it  is  now 
permanently  established.  In  Germany  it  long 
antedated  the  establishment  of  a  national  opera, 
in  competition  with  which  it  still  flourishes ; 
and  in  Russia,  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  it  is  the  chief  form  of  the 
musical  drama  extant.  The  Italians  divide 
operas  into  4  classes,  the  sacred,  the  serious, 
the  semi-serious,  and  the  buffo  or  comio ;  the 
French  recognize  but  two  divisions,  the  grand 
ypera  and  the  opera  comique,  the  latter  of 
which  is  partly  spoken;  while  the  Germans 
subdivide  them  into  grand  opera,  serious,  tra- 
gic, heroic,  romantic,  comio,  and  other  classes. 
No  other  nations  with  the  exception  of  the 
English  can  be  said  to  have  an  established  na- 
tional opera.    (See  Music.) 

OPHIOLEIDE  (Gr.  <m£u,  a  serpent,  and  «X«r, 
a  key),  a  large  brass  wind  instrument  of  the 
trumpet  species,  having  a  loud  tone  and  a  deep 
pitch,  and  much  used  in  military  bands.  It 
forms  the  base  to  the  trumpets,  and  has  a 
compass  of  8  octaves,  from  double  Bb  to  Ab 
above  the  line  in  the  base  clef. 

OPHIDIANS,  an  order  of  reptiles.  See 
Hebpetolooy,  Reptile,  and  Serpent. 

OPHIR,  a  name  applied  first  (Gen.  x.  29)  to 
one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  made  their  home  in  Arabia,  ana  sec- 
ondly to  a  region  from  which  the  fleet  of  Solo- 
mon brought  gold  of  the  finest  quality,  algum 
or  almug  trees,  and  precious  stones.    Although 


mentioned  together  in  the  Bible,  it  is  now 
agreed  that  Tarshish  and  Ophir  are  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  neighborhood  of  each  other.  The 
precise  situation  of  the  latter  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. Oalmet  placed  it  in  Armenia,  Hardt 
in  Phrygia,  Oldermann  in  Iberia,  and  others 
have  proposed  Carthage,  Ormuz  in  the  Persian 
gulf,  Angola,  Pegu,  St.  Domingo,  Mexico,  New 
Guinea,  and  Peru.  There  are  however  four 
theories  in  regard  to  its  position,  which  have 
an  appearance  of  probability :  1.  That  Ophir 
was  a  general  name  for  distant  southerly  re- 
gions, iust  as  we  say  the  Indies  for  the  East. 
This  theory  is  supported  by  Father  Joseph 
Acosta,  Heeren,  Tycnsen,  and  Zenno.  2.  That 
Ophir  was  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  embracing 
Nigritia  and  the  Sofala  of  the  Arabians,  now 
Zanzibar  and  Mozambique.  Here  have  been 
found  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which  appear  to 
have  been  worked  extensively  in  ancient  times. 
This  theory  is  supported  by  Grotros,  Huet, 
Bruce,  D'Anville,  and  others.  8.  That  Ophir 
was  in  southern  Arabia,  because  in  Genesis 
Ophir  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan 
who  settled  between  Sabaea  and  Havilah ;  be- 
cause^ although  no  native  gold  now  exists  in 
Arabia,  it  was  anciently  found  there ;  and  be- 
cause in  the  district  of  Oman  there  is  at  pres- 
ent a  city  of  the  name  of  El  Ophir,  onoe 
the  seat  of  considerable  Arabian  commerce. 
This  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Abulfeda, 
Niebuhr,  Volney,  Bosenmuller,  Gesenius,  and 
others.  4.  That  Ophir  was  in  India,  because 
that  country  abounds  in  the  articles  mentioned 
as  brought  from  both  Tarshish  and  Ophir ;  be- 
cause several  of  these  articles,  such  as  peacocks 
and  sandal  wood,  are  found  nowhere  else ;  be- 
cause the  Hebrew  words  for  apes  and  peacocks 
correspond  with  the  words  used  for  the  same 
on  the  Malabar  coast ;  and  because  there  was  in 
India,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modern  Goa, 
a  district  Zovgrapa,  called  by  Arrian  Ovmrapa, 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  geographers.  This 
theory  is  maintained  by  Josephus,  Yitringa. 
Bochart,  Reland,  Ouseley,  and  others,  and 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  writers  of 
the  Septuagint. 

OPHTHALMIA  (Gr.  cxpdriXfita,  from  o46aX- 
ftoty  an  eye),  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Under 
the  head  of  ophthalmia  may  be  included  inflam- 
mation of  all  the  various  structures  that  enter 
into  the  formation  of  the  eye ;  we  shall  here 
however  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
of  inflammation  of  the  external  and  visible  tis- 
sues. Inflammation  of  the  white  of  the  eye  as- 
sumes a  variety  of  forms,  dependent  partly  on 
the  special  character  of  the  inflammation  and 
partly  on  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the 
patient.  1.  Catarrhal  Ophthalmia.  Here  the 
eyes  are  bloodshot,  the  redness  being  produced 
by  injection  of  the  network  of  vessels  whioh 
covers  the  white  of  the  eye,  and  early  in  the 
disease  is  most  marked  where  the  conjunctiva 
is  reflected  from  the  lids,  while  it  gradually  les- 
sens as  we  approach  the  cornea.  The  lids  are 
swollen,  and  sometimes  the  upper  lid  overlaps 
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a  little  the  lower  one.  The  patient  complains 
of  a  feeling  as  if  there  were  sand  or  some  other 
foreign  body  in  the  eye,  while  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  smarting  and  itching  at  the  angles  of 
the  eyelids  and  along  their  free  margins.  There 
is  at  first  lachrymation,  which  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  secretion  of  a  thin  muoo-purulent 
discharge  which  accumulates  at  the  corners  of 
the  eyes,  and  which  with  an  increased  secre- 
tion of  the  Meibomian  glands  glues  the  eyelids 
together  daring  sleep.  The  disease  may  be 
brought  on  by  irritation  or  injury  of  the  eon* 
junctiva,  though  atmospherio  influences  are  its 
commonest  cause.  It  is  ordinarily  a  mild  and 
manageable  complaint,  but  when  severe  or 
badly  treated  it  may  produce  ulceration  of  the 
cornea  or  leave  the  lias  thiokened  and  granular. 
In  all  eases  of  disease  of  the  eye,  absolute  rest 
of  the  organ  should  be  enjoined,  and  it  should 
be  protected  from  strong  light  and  heat.  In 
mila  cases  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  rest,  a  brisk 
purgative,  and  the  occasional  application  of 
tepid  water  to  the  eye,  are  often  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary. If  the  inflammation  does  not  subside 
in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days,  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  ii-vi.  ad  5  i.)  may 
be  dropped  into  the  eye  once  a  day,  and  the 
eye  may  be  bathed  several  times  a  day  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  alum  or  of  bichloride  of 
meroury;  while  at  night  the  edges  of  the  Hds 
may  be  smeared  with  dilute  oitrine  or  red  pre- 
cipitate ointment  In  the  severe  form,  blood- 
letting, either  general,  or  more  commonly  by 
means  of  cupping  glasses  to  the  temples  or  of 
leeches,  may  be  required.  When  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva  is  congested  and  thiokened,  it  may 
be  scarified,  and  after  the  active  inflammation 
has  subsided  it  may  be  brushed  over  with  strong 
nitrate  of  silver  ointment  or  with  undiluted 
vinum  opii.  2.  Egyptian  Ophtforiw*ia— Puru- 
lent Ophthalmia.  This  disease  has  probably 
existed  at  various  places  and  various  times  un- 
der oiroumstances  favorable  to  its  development 
and  propagation,  but  the  attention  of  the  public 
was  first  strongly  directed  to  it  during  the  wars 
of  Napoleon,  when  the  British  army  returning 
from  the  expedition  to  Egypt  brought  the  dis- 
ease with  them  and  communicated  it  to  other 
troops  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  The 
milder  oases  of  purulent  ophthalmia  differ  but 
little  from  the  severer  oases  of  the  catarrhal 
form  of  the  complaint;  there  is  however  even 
in  these  cases  a  very  marked  tendency  to  a  gran- 
ular condition  of  the  lids.  When  the  lids  are 
everted  they  appear  velvety,  "the.  enlarged  pa- 
pill®  being  separated  into  groups  by  furrows 
and  fissures,  or  tuberoulated  and  sarcomatous 
looking,  like  a  mulberry."  (Jones, "  Ophthalmic 
Medicine  and  Surgery.'p  In  the  severer  forms 
of  the  disease  the  eyelids  are  tense,  livid,  and 
often  enormously  swollen,  the  upper  overhang- 
ing the  lower  one;  on  separating  them  they 
often  become  everted,  from  the  congested  and 
swollen  state  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva. 
The  conjunctiva  lining  the  globe,  red  and  swol- 
len, soon  becomes  raised  up  like  a  wall  around 


the  cornea  (ehmnoaU);  a  copious  secretion  of 
muoo-purulent  matter  is  poured  out,  runs  down 
on  the  cheek,  and  bursts  forth  when  the  swol- 
len lids  are  pressed  asunder.  The  patient  is  us- 
able to  bear  the  light;  there  is  burning  pain  m 
the  eye,  with  pain  around  the  orbit  and  in  th* 
temple,  increasing  at  night.  During  the  violence 
of  the  disease  fever  is  present,  though  com- 
monly moderate  in  degree.    The  Jnflwrnmstke 
is  not  confined  to  the  conjunctiva,  but  extends 
to  the  solerotio  and  the  cornea;  the  latter  be- 
comes vascular,  opaque,  and  often  ulcerated; 
sometimes  it  bursts,  discharging  the  aqueocs 
humor.    The  disease  was  first  attributed  eokJr 
to  contagion  imported  by  the  British  troop 
from  Egypt,  but  it  is  now  certain  that  it  arise* 
sporadically,  and  that  under  favoring  carcno- 
stances,  such  as  over  crowding,  innotriooss 
diet,  or  want  of  cleanliness,  it  becomes  highly 
contagious.    Purulent  ophthalmia  even  in  ta 
milder  forms  requires  prompt    and  decided 
treatment,  both  because  the  disease  may  at  sur 
time  suddenly  assume  a  violent  and  intractabk 
form,  and  because  of  its  tendency  to  prtxte* 
thickening  and  granulation  of  the  conjuncthi 
of  the  lids.  When  the  disease  is  severe,  or  whs 
it  occurs  in  a  strumous  constitution,  there  b 
always  great  risk  of  permanent  injury  to  iht 
eye;  in  the  worst  oases  the  eye  Is  sometimes 
destroyed  in  from  24  to  86  hours.    In  the  se- 
verer forms  of  the  disease  recourse  must  be 
had  to  bloodletting,  either  general  or  by  mesas 
of  leeches  or  cupping  glasses  in  the  commeae* 
ment ;  afterward  the  lids  may  be  pencilled  cose 
a  day  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
brushed  over  with  the  lunar  canstie  in  sab- 
stance,  and  the  eyes  should  be  cleansed  fre- 
quently with  warm  water  or  with  a  weak  wira 
solution  of  alum  or  bichloride  of  mercsrr 
(alum  gr.  xvi,  water  I  viii.,  solve ;  or  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury  gr.  i.,  hydrochlorate  of  am- 
monia gr.  vi.,  water  5  viii.).  To  relieve  the  con- 
gestion and  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  of  tb? 
lid,  it  should  be  freely  scarified,  and  when  great 
chemosis  is  present  recourse  must  be  had  to  ia- 
cision  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva.     When  fee 
inflammation  extends  to  the  iris,  as  evinced  Vr 
the  irregularity  and  contraction  of  the  pupi 
and  by  the  change  of  color  in  the  jria,  merem? 
combined  with  opium  may  be  'cautiously  ad- 
ministered, while  the  pupil  should  be  dilated 
by  the  application  of  extract  of  beHadonu 
around  the  eye.    On  the  subsidence  of  scut* 
inflammation  the  diet  should  be  improved,  sad 
iron,  bitter  tonics,  and  quinine  may  be  neces- 
sary.   Gonorrhoea!  ophthalmia  closely  resem- 
bles the  severest  and  most  intractable  forms  of 
Egyptian  ophthalmia,  and  is  to  be  treated  is  i 
manner  precisely  similar.    Its  only  cause  is  the 
direct  application  to  the  eye  of  gonorrhoea!  virus. 
8.  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.    New-born  infanta 
are  subject  within  a  week  or  two  of  birth  to  a 
disease  closely  resembling  catarrhal  ophthalmia. 
The  infant  is  first  observed  to  have  the  fids 
glued  together  after  sleep,  their  edges  are  red 
and  slightly  swollen,  and  the  eyes  themselves 
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are  weak  and  watery.    The  inflammation  is  at 
first  mainly  confined  to  the  lids ;  as  the  disease 
advances  they  become  swollen,  tense,  red,  and 
shining ;  on  being  separated,  a  thick,  yellow  mu- 
oo-punf  orm  discharge  bursts  forth,  the  lids  often 
become  everted,  and  their  conjunctival  surface 
is  seen  to  be  velvety  and  of  a  dark  red  color ; 
the  sclerotic  conjunctiva  is  at  the  same  time 
seen  to  be  injected,  and  more  or  less  chemosis 
is  present    In  the  worst  cases  the  cornea  may 
become  ulcerated  and  the  eye  destroyed ;  but 
if  treated  sufficiently  early  the  disease  is  easily 
subdued.    In  mild  cases  bathing  and  cleansing 
the  eye  several  times  a  day  with  warm  water, 
or  with  a  weak  coUyrium  of  alum  water,  may 
be  all  that  is  necessary.    In  severe  oases  the 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  may  be  applied  to 
the  eye  daily,  while  the  eye  is  cleansed  8  or  4 
times  a  day  with  the  alum  or  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury solution.    Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary 
to  scarify  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids.  4.  Scro- 
julaus  or  Strumous  Ophthalmia — Phlyctenular 
Ophthalmia.  Strumous  ophthalmia  is  eminently 
a  disease  of  childhood,  and,  excluding  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum,  before  12  years  of  age  in- 
flammation of  the  eye  assumes  this  form  in  9 
cases  ont  of  10.    While  it  is  most  common  in 
children  presenting  other  evidences  of  the  stru- 
mous diathesis,  it  is  not  confined  to  them,  but 
sometimes  occurs  in  those  whose  constitutions 
are  apparently  without  taint.    It  is  early  mark- 
ed by  the  great  intolerance  of  light  which  it  oc- 
casions ;  the  child  seeks  the  shade,  shelters  the 
eye  with  the  hand,  bends  down  the  head,  and 
keeps  the  eyelids  nearly  dosed.    Any  attempt 
to  open  the  eye  is  resisted  by  a  spasmodic  clo- 
sure of  the  eyelids,  which  the  child  even  if  in- 
clined is  unable  to  resist.  On  forcing  them  open 
there  is  often  little  appearance  of  inflammation, 
merely  a  feint  blush  of  redness,  with  perhaps 
a  few  vessels  running  from  the  angles  of  the 
eye  toward  the  cornea.    As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, one  or  more  phlyctenules  form  upon 
the  cornea,  and  these  bursting  leave  small  ul- 
cers.   Sometimes  small  fasciculi  of  vessels  may 
be  seen  extending  toward  these  ulcers.    There 
is  commonly  little  suffering  except  from  the  in- 
tolerance of  light,  and  from  the  excoriation 
sometimes  caused  by  the  tears  running  down 
the  cheek.    The  child  is  fretful,  the  appetite 
irregular,  and  the  digestive  organs  disordered. 
The  disease  is  apt  to  be  obstinate,  with  a  great 
tendency  to  relapse.    When  ulceration  of  the 
cornea  occurs,  a  permanent  cicatrix  (leueoma) 
is  apt  to  be  left.    In  bad  cases  the  ulceration 
may  penetrate  deeply,  the  cornea  be  pierced, 
the  aqueous  humor  discharged,  and  prolapse 
of  the  iris  take  place.    The  treatment  may  be 
commenced  by  an  emetic  of  antimony  or  ipecac- 
uanha (villi  antimonii  ii.,  or  ipecacuanha)  3  i- 
3  ii.,  every  10  minutes  until  vomiting  is  pro- 
duced) ;  afterward  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel 
and  rhubarb,  or  of  calomel  followed  by  a  rhu- 
barb and  soda  mixture,  may  be  given.    The 
bowels  should  be  kept  open  and  their  secre- 
tions regulated  by  minute  doses  of  hydrargy- 
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rum  cum  creta  or  calomel  with  rhubarb,  soda, 
and  ipecacuanha ;  and  finally  sulphate  of  quinia 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  1  to  2  grains  8 
times  a  day.  This  last  in  many  cases  seems  to 
act  like  a  specific.  *  Iron,  in  the  form  of  lactate, 
pyrophosphate,  or  ammonio-citrate,  is  often  use- 
ful in  conjunction  with  the  quinine.  An  infu- 
sion of  belladonna  applied  as  a  wash  is  fre- 
quently of  service  in  relieving  the  photopho- 
bia, finally ,  in  some  cases,  counter-irritation  by 
small  blisters,  applied  behind  the  ears,  may  be 
necessary.  5.  Sclerotiti*— Rheumatic  Ophthal- 
mia. Here  the  inflammation  in  pure  cases  is 
confined  to  the  sclerotic  coat,  though  it  is  apt 
to  extend  to  the  cornea  or  iris,  or  to  be  com- 
plicated with  coriunotivitis  (catarrho-rheumatio 
ophthalmia).  The  redness  of  the  eye  is  of  a 
pink  tint,  forming  a  zone  round  the  cornea 
when  it  is  most  marked,  and  gradually  shading 
off  toward  the  circumference  of  the  eye,  the 
vessels  being  minute  and  disposed  in  radiating 
straight  lines.  The  cornea  becomes  dim,  and 
vessels  may  be  seen  encroaching  upon  its  mar- 
gin to  the  extent  of  fV  or  TV  of  an  inch,  and 
then  suddenly  stopping.  The  iris  becomes  dis- 
colored and  the  pupil  contracted  and  sluggish, 
and  sometimes  hazy;  there  is  intolerance  of 
light,  lachrymation,  and  dimness  of  vision.  The 
patient  suffers  from  pain,  compared  to  that  of 
rheumatism,  in  the  temple  or  around  the  orbit, 
which  is  increased  at  night  and  remits  toward 
morning ;  and  there  is  beside  deep-seated  pul- 
satile pain  in  the  eyeball.  There  is  constitu- 
tional fever,  the  appetite  is  destroyed,  and  the 
rest  broken.  One  eye  alone  is  commonly  affect- 
ed, or  if  both  are  attacked  one  is  much  worse 
than  the  other.  In  mild  cases  a  full  dose  of 
calomel  and  opium  may  be  given  at  bedtime, 
followed  by  a  purgative  on  the  following  morn- 
ing; afterward:  nitrate  of  potash,  in  doses  of 
from  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx.,  may  be  given  8  times  a 
day  dissolved  in  barley  water.  In  severe  in- 
stances recourse  must  be  had  to  the  abstraction 
of  blood,  and  small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium 
are  to  be  given  every  night  until  the  gums  are 
slightly  affected.  Counter-irritation  by  means 
of  blisters  is  often  decidedly  useful ;  occasion- 
ally colchioum  has  seemed  to  be  of  service; 
the  iodide  of  potassium  has  likewise  been  given 
with  success. 

OPIE,  Jomr,  an  English  painter,  born  at  St. 
Agnes,  near  Truro,  Cornwall,  in  1761,  died  in 
London,  April  9, 1807.  His  father  was  a  carpen- 
ter, who,  intending  to  bring  his  son  up  in  his  own 
occupation,  strove  to  repress  his  natural  fond- 
ness for  painting.  Opie,  however,  pursued  his 
studies  without  instruction,  and  had  acquired 
some  skill  in  portrait  painting,  when  he  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  Dr.  Wolcott  of  Truro  (Peter 
Pindar),  who  in  1781  brought  him  to  London. 
There,  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life  hav- 
ing become  known,  the  "  Cornish  wonder,"  as 
he  was  called,  soon  was  an  object  of  popular 
admiration.  So  numerous  were  his  visitors 
and  sitters,  that  frequently  the  street  in  front 
of  his  residence  was  blocked  up  by  carriages, 
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and  hardly  a  year  had  passed  before  he  had 
painted  the  principal  nobility.  His  portraits, 
remarkable  for  their  vigor  and  truth,  but  lack- 
ing elegance  and  refinement,  did  not  long  con- 
tinue to  please,  and  his  popularity  sank  almost 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen.  He  had  previously 
earned  a  handsome  competency,  and  sought  to 
increase  it  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  pawnbroker ;  but  the  match  proving 
an  unhappy  one,  they  were  divorced,  and  Opie 
married  again  in  1798.  Deserted  by  his  patrons, 
he  was  not  discouraged,  but  set  about  correct- 
ing his  defects,  and  applied  himself  also  to 
the  study  of  historical  painting,  in  which  he 
produced  several  popular  pictures,  as  "The 
Murder  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,"  "  The  Death 
of  Rizrio,"  "Arthur  taken  Prisoner,"  "Hubert 
and  Arthur,"  "  Belisarius,"  and  "  Juliet  in  the 
Garden."  As  his  early  education  had  been 
neglected,  he  strove  to  remedy  it  by  studying 
attentively  the  best  English  authors,  and  min- 
gling in  literary  society.  The  professorship  of 
painting  at  the  royal  academy  falling  vacant, 
he  became  a  candidate  for  that  position,  having 
previously  delivered  a  course  of  leotures  at  the 
British  institution.  He  withdrew,  however,  in 
favor  of  Fuseli;  but  on  the  appointment  of  the 
latter  to  the  keepership,  Opie  was  elected  pro- 
fessor. In  that  capacity  he  delivered  in  Febru- 
ary and  March,  1807,  four  lectures  upon  design, 
invention,  chiaro-scuro,  and  coloring,  but  died 
before  he  had  completed  the  course.  His  lec- 
tures, with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  were  published 
in  1809  by  his  widow.  His  pictures,  though 
wanting  in  dignity  and  grace,  are  distinguished 
for  their  reality  and  homely  truth,  and  so  much 
for  their  purity  of  color,  that  Fuseli  pronounced 
the  coloring  in  the  "  Murder  of  James  I."  un- 
rivalled among  the  productions  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  approaching  the  excellence  of 
Titian.  He  contributed  also  to  various  periodi- 
cals articles  intended  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  in  Great  Britain. — Amelia, 
an  English  authoress,  second  wife  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Norwich,  Nov.  13,  1769,  died 
there,  Dec.  2, 1858.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Alderson,  a  physician,  and  in  early  life 
manifested  a  strong  taste  for  literary  pursuits. 
In  1798  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Opie,  and,  en- 
couraged by  him,  published  in  1801  a  tale  en- 
titled "  Father  and  Daughter,"  which  became 
very  popular.  Previous  to  her  marriage  she 
had  written  much,  but  published  nothing  ex- 
cept a  novel  entitled  "  Dangers  of  Coquetry," 
which  attracted  no  attention.  In  1802  she 
published  a  volume  of  "  Poems,"  in  1804  the 
novel  of  "Adeline  Mowbray,  or  Mother  and 
Daughter"  (S  vols.),  and  in  1805  "Simple  Tales" 
(4  vols.).  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  re- 
turned to  her  father's  home  in  Norwich,  where 
she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life.  In  the  following 
year  appeared  "  The  Warrior's  Return,  and 
other  Poems,"  and  in  1809  a  memoir  of  her 
husband,  prefixed  to  his  "  Lectures  on  Paint- 
ing." In  1812  she  published  "Temper,"  in 
1818  "Tales  of  Real. Life,"  in  1818  "Valen- 
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tine's  Eve,"  a  novel  in  8  vols.,  in  1818  u  Tski 
of  the  Heart,"  and  in  1822  "Madeline"  mi 
"Illustrations  of  Lying."  Although  fkex 
works  want  artistic  finish,  and  the  eharaeten 
lack  reality,  yet  the  virtuous  principles  wkkfe 
they  inculcate  and  the  simplicity  said  ease  vtt 
which  they  are  told  have  sufficed  to  reader 
them  very  popular.  In  1885  Mrs.  Opie  jeM 
the  society  of  Friends,  and  in  a  great  mease* 
gave  up  her  literary  pursuits,  publishing  after- 
ward only  "  Detraction  Displayed"  (18S8\  ai 
"Lays  for  the  Dead"  (1888),  although  she  di- 
stantly contributed  to  various  periodicals.  Ac- 
counts of  her  visits  to  France  and  Belgium  s? 
peared  in  "  Tait's  Magazine."  Her  fife  hu 
been  written  by  Miss  O.  L.  Brightwell  (1  id. 
8vo.,  London,  1854). 

OPITZ,  Mabctn,  the  founder  of  the  SDesc 
school  of  German  poetry,  born  in  Bunzlas.  5- 
lesia,  Dec.  28, 1597,  died  in  Dantzic,  Aug.  & 
1689.  He  studied  at  Frankfort-on-the-Okr 
and  Heidelberg,  travelled  for  some  time  witfe  a 
rich  Danish  friend,  and  lived  snbeeqnentlr  c 
various  petty  courts  of  Germany,  officittinr 
also  for  a  time  asprofessor  of  pbflosophrssi 
belles-lettres  at  Weissenburg.  He  lecerred  t 
wreath  of  laurels  from  the  emperor  Ferdmei 
H.  in  1025,  was  ennobled  by  the  same  moneti 
in  1829  under  the  name  of  Opitz  von  Boscr- 
feld,  and  having  fled  before  the  horrors  of  tbt 
80  years'  war  to  Poland,  he  there  became  ba- 
toriographer  of  Xing  Iiadifila*  IV.,  and  fefi  t 
victim  to  the  plague.  His  poems,  embnriir 
didactic,  dramatic,  and  lyric  prodoetiaM,  ktre 
found  numerous  editors.  His  principal  merit 
consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  prosody 
into  the  German  poetry  of  his  time. 

OPIUM  (named  by  Dioscorides  &*****  m 
sap  or  juice  of  the  poppy),  a  drag  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  the  capsules  of  the  peppy. 
papatver  somniferum.  Both  the  white  and  black 
varieties  of  the  plant  afford  this  product  fe& 
the  opium  of  commerce  is  derived  chiefly  fram 
the  former.  It  is  an  annual  herbaceous  pkss, 
growing  4  to  6  feet  in  height,  with  a  sawed 
and  sometimes  branching  stem,  large  leaves,  sad 
white  or  gray  flowers.  Thecapsuleaaresraocd 
of  a  rounded  form,  flattened  at  the  ends,  sac 
contain  a  great  number  of  small  white  seek 
This  species  of  poppy  grows  wild  in  Engla* 
and  in  the  south  of  Europe,  though  suppond 
to  be  a  native  of  Asia;  and  it  is  cultivated  frr 
its  opium  in  Hindostan,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  sod 
Egypt,  also  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  lor  the 
oil  obtained  from  its  seeds  and  for  its  capsoka 
In  the  United  States  it  is  grown  only  fcriti 
ornamental  flowers.  The  process  of  extracna; 
opium  is  similar  in  all  countries,  and  varies  bit 
little  from  the  method  described  by  Dioaooride* 
as  practised  1800  years  ago.  It  is  obtained  by 
incisions  made  in  the  unripe  capsules  a  few 
days  after  the  fall  of  the  flower,  care  baa* 
taken  not  to  penetrate  the  internal  cavity  c4 
the  shell.  A  white  substance  immediately  el- 
udes and  forms  in  tears  on  the  edges  of  tbt 
cuts.     This  is  left  for  24  hours,  when  it  a 
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scraped  off  in  brownish  lumps,  with  blunt 
knives.  The  peasants  who  collect  it  take  with 
it  a  portion  of  the  epidermis  from  the  capsule, 
which  increases  the  weight  b y  about  fa.  When 
thus  gathered  it  is  in  a  glutinous  state,  and 
after  being  moistened  with  saliva  is  pounded 
in  earthen  vessels.  When  of  the  right  con- 
sistence it  is  folded  in  leaves  and  ready  for  the 
market.  Each  head  yields  but  a  few  grains  of 
opium,  and  but  once.  The  seeds  of  those  cap- 
sules which  have  been  cut  are  good  for  sowing 
afterward.  In  England  and  France  opium  has 
been  obtained,  which  was  considered  of  as  fine 
a  quality  as  that  from  the  East  In  India  the 
practice  is  to  cut  incisions  in  the  green  capsules 
with  a  knife  of  8  or  more  blades,  which  is 
drawn  along  them  in  the  hottest  port  of  the 
day.  The  next  morning  the  white  juice  which 
has  exuded  and  concreted  is  scraped  off.  If 
the  dews  have  been  heavy  or  rain  has  fallen, 
the  quality  of  the  drug  is  impaired.  The  opium 
when  collected  is  put  into  jars  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  factories,  where  it  undergoes  a  pro- 
cess to  purify  and  prepare  it  for  the  market 
About  the  end  of  March,  and  for  some  weeks 
after,  these  jars  begin  to  arrive  at  their  desti- 
nation, and  the  contents  are  thrown  into  large 
vats,  from  which  the  mass  is  distributed  to  be 
made  into  balls.  When  dry,  the  balls  are 
packed  for  sale  in  chests,  in  2  layers  of  6  each, 
with  dried  stalks,  leaves,  and  capsules  of  the 
poppy  plant  A  chest  of  Bengal  opium  con- 
tains 160  lbs.,  and  one  of  Bombay  140  lbs. — Of 
the  several  varieties  of  the  commercial  drug, 
that  from  Smyrna,  known  as  Turkey  or  Levant 
opium,  is  the  principal.  It  comes  to  us  in  flat- 
tened irregular  masses,  covered  with  pieces  of 
dried  leaves  and  the  seed  capsules  of  some  species 
of  rumex.  When  pure  it  is  of  a  rich  brown  or 
fawn  color,  has  a  bitter,  warm,  and  acrid  taste, 
and  a  peculiar  narcotic  odor.  The  interior  of 
the  mass  is  sometimes  soft,  and  by  the  heat  of 
the  hands  the  whole  becomes  soft  and  doughy ; 
but  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  to  cold  it  grows 
hard  again  and  brittle.  The  smell  is  peculiar, 
and  to  some  persons  very  offensive.  Its  active 
properties  are  extracted  by  proof  spirit  better 
than  by  either  water  or  alcohol  alone,  and  the 
tincture  thus  obtained  is  laudanum.  The  com- 
position of  opium  is  exceedingly  complicated. 
Chemists  have  obtained  from  it  a  great  variety 
of  active  principles  and  constituents,  as  may  be 
seen  on  referring  to  the  analyses  of  Mulder, 
Sohindler,  and  Biltz  in  the  Pharmacetdmhe$ 
Centrat-Blatt  for  1887,  which  are  also  given  by 
Dr.  Hassall  in  his  work  on  "  Adulterations  De- 
tected." Other  works  also,  which  may  be  ad- 
vantageously consulted,  are  Pereira's  "Materia 
Medica,"  Brando's  u  Manual  of  Chemistry,"  and 
Gregory's  "  Outlines  of  Chemistry."  The  most 
important  principles  it  affords  are  the  alkaloids 
morphia,  codeine,  and  narcotina.  Some  of  the 
other  constituents  are  combined  with  oxygen, 
and  unite  as  acids  with  these  alkaloids;  such  is 
meconic  acid.  Morphia,  which  contains  in  it- 
self more  than  any  other  ingredient  the  active 


properties  of  opium,  exists  chiefly  in  combina- 
tion with  meconic  and  sulphuric  acids.  It 
is  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  infusion  of 
opium,  and  being  purified  and  separated  from 
narcotina  it  is  obtained  in  transparent  right 
rhombic  prismatic  crystals.  These  dissolve 
readily  in  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  acetic 
acids,  and  are  taken  up  by  40  parts  of  cold  or 
SO  of  boiling  alcohoL  Boiling  water  dissolves 
only  about  ^  part  of  morphia.  Opium  differs 
very  much  in  its  percentage  of  this  principle ; 
and  as  on  its  proportion  the  value  of  the  drug 
chiefly  depends,  it  will  be  seen  that  great  un- 
certainty must  attend  its  use  in  medicine.  For 
this  reason  the  salts  of  morphia  are  in  great 
part  substituted  for  it.  From  French  opium 
Felletier  has  obtained  10.88  per  cent,  of  mor- 

Shia,  but  no  narcotina;  and  other  chemists 
ave  obtained  still  larger  proportions.  The 
Levant  opium  averages  about  8  per  cent  of 
morphia,  and  those  of  India  generally  less  than 
8  per  cent,  and  not  more  than  5.7  of  narco- 
tina. From  some  German  opium,  made  from 
the  black  poppy,  Biltz  obtained  from  16}  to 
20  per  cent  of  morphia  and  6J  to  9|  of  nar- 
cotina; but  the  white  poppy  of  the  same  spe- 
cies produced  6.8  per  cent  of  morphia  and  88 
of  narcotina.  The  proportion  of  water  in  the 
gum  is  also  very  variable,  and  the  quantity  is 
often  regulated  at  the  will  of  the  dealers.  The 
drug  is  moreover  often  imported  deprived  in 
part  or  wholly  of  its  morphia.  Beside  this,  the 
greatest  variety  of  foreign  substances  are  mixed 
with  it  to  increase  its  weight,  not  only  gums 
and  other  vegetable  matters,  the  presence  of 
which  is  partially  at  least  concealed,  but  also 
sand,  ashes,  stones,  and  even  lead.  Dr.  Pereira 
mentions  that  from  a  sample  weighing  10  ox* 
he  extracted  10  drachms  of  gravel  stones.— 
Of  the  Constantinople  opium  there  are  two 
sorts,  the  large  irregular  flattened  cakes,  which 
are  of  good  quality,  and  the  small  smooth  cakes 
of  a  lenticular  form,  and  covered  with  the 
poppy  leaf  j  neither  of  these  is  equal  to  the 
Smyrna  opium.  The  crop  of  Asia  Minor  for 
the  year  1860,  according  to  a  statement  of  a 
correspondent  in  Smyrna  of  the  "Chemical 
News,"  it  is  estimated  will  reach  8,600  baskets 
of  140  lbs.  each,  the  average  production  being 
2,500  baskets.  The  average  export  to  dif- 
ferent countries  is  given  as  follows:  England, 
400  baskets ;  America,  900 ;  China,  1,000 ;  Java, 
600;  Borneo,  100;  France,  80;  Germany,  60* 
The  demand,  however,  fluctuates  considerably 
with  the  price,  especially  for  the  China  market 
Of  the  Indian  opium  there  are  8  varieties, 
known  in  commerce  under  the  names  of  Mai- 
wan,  Benares,  and  Patna,  the  last  two  being 
included  under  the  head  of  Bengal  opium.  This 
is  exported  from  Calcutta,  the  other  from  Bom- 
bay. The  exports  from  the  former  city  are 
about  double  those  from  the  latter.  The  opium 
trade  in  India  is  a  strict  government  monopoly. 
Any  one  may  engage  in  its  cultivation,  but  it 
must  all  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price  to  the  govern- 
ment   At  Calcutta  there  are  regular  period!- 
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oal  auction  sales,  which  are  frequented  by  par- 
chasers  of  all  races  and  countries.  The  East 
India  company  exercise  extreme  care  in  the 
inspection  of  the  opium  offered  for  sale,  and 
all  that  is  any  way  defective  is  rejected.  The 
opium  when  sold  is  kept  in  bond  by  the  gov- 
ernment until  removed:  to  the  ship,  and  is  then 
in  the  care  of  a  customs  officer  on  board  till 
the  vessel  proceeds  to  sea.  Of  late  years,  not- 
withstanding that  some  opium  is  furnished  by 
Turkey  to  the  Chinese  market,  and  that  the 
Chinese  have  themselves  largely  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  the  increased  de- 
mand for  it  in  the  latter  country  has  caused  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  imports,  affording  im- 
mense revenues  to  the  Indian  treasury.  The 
trade,  which  commenced  with  a  trifling  adven- 
ture by  the  British  East  India  company  in 
1778,  was  prosecuted  for  many  years  to  the  ex- 
tent of  only  about  1,000  chests  per  annum,  and 
as  late  as  the  year  1820  it  did  not  quite  reach 
6,000  chests,  or  about  900,000  lbs.  But  since 
that  time  its  progress  has  been  very  rapid,  till 
it  now  amounts  to  between  10,000,000  and  11,- 
000,000  lbs.  annually  from  India,  beside  a  small 
amount  from  Turkey.  Since  the  close  of  the 
last  century  strong  efforts  have  been  made  by 
the  Chinese  government  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  it  into  their  country,  and  the  extent 
to  which  this  unlawful  trade  is  carried  on  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  connivance  of  the 
officials.  The  opium  is  kept  on  board  of  re- 
ceiving ships,  as  they  are  called,  which  lie  at 
anchor,  and  the  smugglers  come  alongside  at 
night  to  carry  it  away.  Through  the  country 
the  laws  are  equally  disregarded,  and  it  seems 
almost  impossible  that  any  legislation  can  keep 
out  an  article  so  eagerly  sought  by  the  people. 
The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  China  is  car- 
ried on  principally  in  the  provinces  of  Yun- 
nan, Ohe-kiang,  and  Ho-nan.  The  juice  ob- 
tained is  not  of  tho  best  quality,  and  is  chiefly 
used  mixed  with  the  Bengal  or  Malwah  drug. 
— Opium  is  consumed  by  many  eastern  nations 
as  a  masticatory  as  well  as  for  smoking,  and  to 
some  extent  in  all  parts  of  the  world  on  account 
of  its  exhilarating  effects,  though  this  practice 
long  continued  enervates  both  mind  and  body. 
When  taken  in  small  doses  it  frequently  acts  as 
a  stimulant,  animating  the  spirit  and  giving 
energy  to  the  intellectual  powers.  To  this  fol- 
lows a  state  of  quiet  pleasant  languor,  until 
sleep  succeeds.  Unfortunately  it  is  only  by  in- 
creasing the  dose  that  these  effects  are  repro- 
duced, and  the  habit  of  opium  eating  once  es- 
tablished is  rarely  abandoned.  Taken  in  large 
doses  by  persons  unaccustomed  to  it,  the  sopo- 
rifio  effects  are  of  longer  duration  and  the  symp- 
toms of  debility  are  greater.  In  medioine, 
opium  was  used  at  a  very  early  period,  and  is 
much  employed  at  the  present  day.  It  is  of 
incalculable  value  in  its  speedy  and  effectual 
removal  of  pain,  as  well  as  in  the  entire  cure 
of  many  diseases.  It  is  powerful  as  a  narcotic 
and  antispasmodic,  and  combined  with  ipecac- 
uanha is  successfully  employed  as  a  diapho- 


retic. Taken  in  an  overdose  it  will  prove  &t*L 
It  disagrees  with  many  persons,  and  the  homs- 
opathists  and  botanic  physicians  have  intro- 
duced several  useful  substitutes,  such  as  cede* 
and  cypripedium.  The  homoeopathists  &k> 
use  it  in  chronic  consumption,  some  eases 
of  apparent  coma,  suppression  of  urine,  Jbe. 
It  is  used  externally  in  a  liquid  preparation 
and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  plaster  sod: 
from  the  powder. — The  importation  of  opkm 
into  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  Jos 
80,  1859,  amounted  to  71,839  lbs.,  Talued  c 
$804,910,  of  which  56,864  lbs.  was  from  Eng- 
land, and  14,941  lbs.  from  Turkey;  and 6,14* 
lbs.,  valued  at  $22,948,  was  reexported  to  Cat*. 

OPOBALSAM.  See  Baiaams,  toL  ii  p. 
545. 

OPODELDOC,  a  name  given  by  Paracel^ 
to  a  plaster  for  all  external  injuries ;  now  ap- 
plied to  a  liniment  which  is  much,  used  as  a 
anodyne  application  in  sprains,  bruises,  sac 
rheumatic  pains.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  3 
oz.  of  common  soap  in  a  pint  of  alcohol  bj  iU 
heat  of  a  sand  bath,  then  adding  an  ounce  of 
camphor,  and  a  fluid  drachm  each  of  oil  of  r:«- 
mary  and  oil  of  origanum.  It  concretes  b*o 
a  soft,  translucent,  yellowish  white  maso.  uf 
the  consistency  of  soft  ointment ;  but  it  be- 
comes liquid  when  rubbed  upon  the  skin. 

OPOPANAX,  a  drug  formed  of  the  conerea 
iuice  of  the  rough  parsnip,  ptutinoca  opopa&az, 
brought  from  Turkey  in  the  form  of  irregular 
lumps  of  whitish  and  reddish  yellow  etkr. 
Its  composition  is  that  of  a  gum  resin  *~jL 
some  ingredients  intermixed  of  other  charac- 
ter. It  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine  &s 
an  antispasmodic  and  deobstruent;  but  ii  is 
now  little  used. 

OPORTO  (Port.  O  Porto,  "the  porf;.  & 
city  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Eatre 
Douro  e  Minho,  and  capital  of  the  district  d 
Porto,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dosra, 
about  8  m.  from  the  sea,  in  lat.  41°  8*  X.,  lccg. 
8°  87'  W.,  175  m.  N.  by  E.  from  Lisbon ;  ml 
90,000.  It  is  built  partly  on  level  ground  sksg 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  partly  on  the  &ks 
and  summits  of  two  hills,  and  has  a  very  beic- 
tifol  appearance  when  approached  from  tia 
sea.  On  the  land  side  it  is  protected  by  i 
small  fort  and  an  old  wall  flanked  with  tower?; 
and  the  entrance  to  the  port  is  commanded  by 
the  fort  of  Sao  Joao  de  Foz  on  the  X.  bank  & 
the  Douro.  A  quay  extends  about  2  m.  aloes 
the  river.  On  one  side  of  it  there  is  a  row 
of  houses,  and  on  the  other  a  substantial  trail 
provided  with  strong  moorings  for  vessels.  A 
broad,  well  paved  street,  with  nagged  sidewalks, 
extends  to  two  other  good  streets,  which  jois. 
it  obliquely  and  lead  to  the  uuper  parts  of  the 
town.  The  other  streets  on  the  declivities  are 
orooked  and  narrow,  but  upon  the  tops  of  tie 
hills  there  are  several  which  are  spacious  acd 
well  laid  out  There  are  11  public  squares,  the 
largest  of  which  are  the  Praga  da  Constitak*- 
and  the  Oampo  da  Cordaria.  The  houses  are 
generally  well  built  and  whitewashed,  aiid 
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Oporto  is  said  to  be  the  cleanest  town  in  Por- 
tugal. The  E.  part  is  built  on  a  steep  acclivi- 
ty, and  some  of  the  houses  are  only  accessible 
by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  80  churches,  including  the  cathe- 
dral, which  was  originally  erected  in  1105,  but 
has  since  been  often  altered  and  repaired ;  the 
bishop's  palace;  15  convents,  which  are  now 
used  for  secular  purposes;  the  town  haH;  the 
royal  hospital ;  the  foundling  hospital,  where 
from  1,000  to  2,000  children  are  annually  ad- 
mitted ;  the  exchange ;  and  the  opera  house. 
There  are  several  charitable  institutions,  a  li- 
brary of  70,000  volumes,  a  mint,  a  museum,  a 
medical  college,  an  academy  of  navigation  and 
commerce,  a  seminary,  and  several  superior 
and  other  schools.  The  English  factory  is  a 
handsome  edifice,  with  a  library  and  public 
rooms  attached.  The  town  is  lighted  with 
gas,  and  ornamented  with  many  gardens  and 
fountains.  It  is  conneoted  with  Lisbon  by  tele- 
graph. A  suspension  bridge  extends  across 
the  river  to  Villa  Nova  do  Porto,  which  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  coopers  and  other  work- 
men; and  close  to  it,  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  there  are  extensive  vaults  for  storing 
wines.  The  manufactures  of  Oporto  are  not 
of  very  great  importance,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  ironware  and  casks.  Small  vessels  are  built, 
and  there  are  yards  where  ships  are  repaired. 
The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  can  be 
crossed  at  high  tide  by  vessels  drawing  10  feet 
of  water.  There  is  a  lighthouse  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  The  Douro  is  navigable  for 
barges  about  100  m.  inland,  but  it  is  liable  to 
freshets  which  sometimes  rise  40  feet,  and  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  keep  the  shipping  from  being 
swept  out  to  sea  by  the  force  of  the  current. 
The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year  1858-'9 
amounted  to  $6,174,547,  and  the  imports  to 
(6,693,286.  The  former  consisted  chiefly  of 
wine,  sumach,  linen,  and  fruit.  The  wine  is 
mostly  the  red  wine  called  port,  and  is  shipped 
principally  to  Great  Britain.  The  imports  con- 
sist of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  iron,  hard- 
ware, salt  fish,  hemp,  flax,  and  breadstuffs.  In 
the  year  1858-'9  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $246,005,  and  the  return 
cargoes  to  $109,292.  During  the  same  period 
)8  steamers  and  568  sailing  vessels,  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  91,870  tons,  entered  the  port.  Steam 
communication  is  maintained  witn  other  Por- 
tuguese ports,  and  with  England  by  a  line  of 
British  steamers.  The  roads  in  the  neighbor- 
hood' are  bad,  but  some  public  conveyances  ply 
between  Oporto  and  the  surrounding  towns, 
[n  winter  the  weather  is  cold  and  damp,  but  in 
summer  it  is  exceedingly  warm. — Between  the 
^ears  716  and  1092  Oporto  changed  masters 
several  times,  being  alternately  held  by  the 
Moors  and  the  Christians;  but  in  the  latter 
fear  the  Christians  subdued  the  city,  and  have 
since  retained  it.  John  II.  conferred  many 
privileges  upon  the  town,  which  were  with- 
Irawn  in  1757  in  consequence  of  the  people 
rising  to  resist  a  wine  monopoly.    The  French 


captured  Oporto  in  1808,  but  in  the  following 
year  Wellington  crossed  the  'Douro,  and  they 
retired.  The  town  was  particularly  conspic- 
uous during  the  revolutionary  period  of  1820, 
the  long  struggle  between  Dom  Miguel  and 
Bom  Pedro,  when  it  was  alternately  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  both  contending  parties,  and  ter- 
ribly suffered  (1828-'88),  and  again  during  the 
revolution  of  1847.    (See  Portugal.) 

OPOSSUM,  the  general  name  of  the  family 
didelphidtt  of  the  order  of  marsupials,  U  sarigve 
of  the  French.  In  the  present  creation  they 
are  confined  to  America,  especially  to  its  trop- 
ical portions,  extending  from  the  middle  states 
to  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  south,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  to  the  east  of  the  Andes.  Some 
are  as  large  as  a  domestic  cat,  but  most  are  no 
larger  than  a  rat,  and  many  are  smaller.  The 
form  is  rat-like,  but  the  muzzle  is  longer,  end- 
ing in  a  distinct  naked  muffle;  the  ears  are 
large,  membranous,  rounded,  and  almost  na- 
ked; the  body  rather  stout;  tail  generally  very 
long,  with  only  a  few  minute  scattered  hairs, 
except  at  the  root,  where  it  is  covered  like  the 
body,  and  powerfully  prehensile ;  the  feet  5- 
toed,  plantigrade,  naked  beneath ;  all  the  toes 
with  moderate  claws,  except  the  inner  one  of 
the  hind  foot ;  the  hind  thumb  is  distinct,  and 
opposable  to  the  other  toes;  mamma)  from  9 
to  18,  the  odd  one  being  in  the  centre  of  a  ring 
formed  by  the  others.  The  teeth  are  50 ;  in- 
cisors |z|,  cylindrical,  arranged  in  a  semicir- 
cle, the  foremost  2  the  longest ;  canines  {zh 
the  upper  the  largest ;  premolars  2rf ,  2-rooted, 
compressed,  and  pointed ;  molars  §z  J,  8-rooted, 
tubercular,  with  5  prickly  cusps.  The  stom- 
ach is  simple,  and  the  caecum  moderately  long. 
They  are  mostly  nocturnal,  hiding  among  the 
foliage  by  day,  and  active  at  night  in  search 
of  food.  They  are  divided  by  "Waterhouse 
("Natural  History  of  the  Mammalia,"  vol.  Lf 
London,  1846)  into  two  sections,  according  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  pouch.  Among 
those  which  have  a  well  developed  pouch  be- 
longs the  common  opossum  (didelphis  Virgin*- 
ana.  Shaw),  about  20  inches  long  to  the  base 
of  the  tail,  this  being  15  inches  additional;  the 
hair  is  long,  soft,  and  woolly,  whitish  at  the 
roots  and  brownish  at  the  tip,  giving  a  dusky 
color  to  the  animal ;  long  white  hairs  are  min- 
gled with  the  ordinary  fur  of  the  body ;  face 
near  the  snout  white,  dusky  around  the  eyes; 
ears  black,  with  the  base  and  margin  whitish ; 
legs,  feet,  and  basal  portion  of  tail  brownish 
black.  The  mouth  is  wide,  the  jaws  weak, 
the  eyes  small  and  high  on  the  forehead,  whis- 
kers stiff,  and  tail  capable  of  involution  only 
on  the  under  side.  The  opossum  is  sometimes 
active  by  day,  but  generally  prefers  to  prowl 
in  bright  and  still  nights  around  plantations, 
rice  fields,  and  low  swampy  places.  The  gait 
on  the  ground  is  slow,  heavy,  and  pacing,  but 
on  trees,  to  which  they  take  when  pursued, 
their  motions  are  very  lively;  the  sense  of 
smell  is  acute;  it  is  fond  of  lying  on  its  back 
in  the  sun  for  hours.    It  is  generally  a  solitary 
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animal,  unless  when  bringing  up  a  family. 
The  teeth  indicate  its  omnivorous  character; 
its  food  consists  of  corn,  nuts,  berries,  persim- 
mons, roots,  tender  shoots,  insects,  young  birds 
and  eggs,  mice,  and  similar  small  quadrupeds; 
sometimes  it  will  kill  poultry,  sucking  the 
blood  but  not  eating  the  flesh,  though  it  is  far 
leas  mischievous  in  this  respect  than  the  mink, 
weasel,  and  skunk;  it  is  very  expert  in  climb- 
ing in  search  of  food,  hanging  by  the  tail  or 
swingingby  means  of  it  from  one  tree  to  an- 
other. When  caught  it  has  the  custom  of 
feigning  death,  and  will  sometimes  in  this  con- 
dition bear  considerable  torture  without  exhib- 
iting signs  of  life,  all  the  time  watching  its  op- 
portunity to  bite  or  escape ;  when  wounded,  it 
is  very  tenacious  of  life.  Hunting  the  opossum 
is  a  favorite  amusement  in  the  South,  espe- 
cially for  the  negroes,  who  are  very  fond  of  its 
flesh  in  the  autumn,  when  it  is  tender,  fat,  and 
flavored  like  that  of  a  sucking  pig;  the  sport 
begins  after  sundown,  and  is  prosecuted  with 
the  assistance  of  a  few  curs,  torches,  and  axes 
to  fell  the  trees  in  which  the  animal  takes  ref- 
uge ;  they  are  easily  caught  in  any  kind  of 
trap ;  many  fall  victims  to  wolves,  the  great 
horned  owl,  and  other  rapacious  birds  and 
mammals.  The  skin  is  fetid ;  the  hair  is  dyed 
by  the  Indians,  and  is  woven  into  girdles  and 
.  other  ornaments.  When  taken  young,  it  is 
easily  domesticated.  It  is  very  prolific,  bring- 
ing forth  12  to  16  at  a  birth,  in  the  early  part 
of  March,  May,  and  July,  in  South  Carolina, 
and  having  even  a  4th  brood  further  south. 
The  nest  is  made  of  dried  grass,  under  a  bush 
or  root  of  a  tree,  and  sometimes  the  Florida 
rat  or  the  squirrel  is  forced  to  give  up  its  lodg- 
ing place;  the  time  of  gestation  is  15  or  16 
days ;  the  young  when  first  born  are  about  i 
inch  long,  blind  and  naked ;  the  mother  places 
them  with  her  mouth  in  the  pouch,  which  she 
holds  open  with  her  fore  feet,  where  they  soon 
attach  themselves  very  firmly,  each  animal  to 
its  teat;  they  grow  very  rapidly,  increasing 
nearly  tenfold  in  weight  during  the  first  week, 
and  are  very  tenacious  of  life ;  when  about  5 
weeks  old,  or  of  the  size  of  a  mouse,  they  leave 
the  pouch,  returning  to  it  to  suck,  or  at  the 
approach  of  danger ;  they  remain  with  their 
mother  about  2  months;  the  mother  is  very 
fond  of  her  young,  which  are  carried  about, 
twisting  their  tails  around  that  of  the  parent, 
and  clinging  to  various  parts  of  her  body ;  the 
females  are  prolific  at  a  year  old.  This  species 
is  found  from  the  Hudson  river  to  beyond  the 
Missouri;  it  is  replaced  in  Mexico,  Texas,  and 
California  by  the  D.  California*  (Benn.),  a 
smaller  animal  with  a  comparatively  longer 
tail,  muoh  darker  on  the  body  and  limbs,  the 
head  dusky  with  a  brown  streak  through  the 
eye,  chin  and  throat  sooty,  and  the  ears  black. 
The  orab-eating  opossum  (2).  cancrivora,  Gmel.) 
inhabits  chiefly  the  northern  parts  of  South 
America;  the  color  is  a  nearly  uniform  brown- 
ish black,  with  the  upper  half  of  the  tail  whit- 
ish; the  hair  is  glossy  but  harsh,  very  long 


Seven  to  8  inches  on  the  back),  and  dirty  yd. 
bwish  white  next  the  skin;  the  total  length  a 
about  82  inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  one  biH 
It  prefers  the  swampy  regions  of  Guki, 
where  small  crabs  abound,  of  which  it  is  ?ay 
fond ;  it  also  eats  small  birds,  reptiles,  and  is* 
sects;  its  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  Indiana,  and  is 
said  to  resemble  that  of  the  hare.  Serai 
other  species  of  this  section  are  described  h 
Waterhouse. — In  the  section  containing  opi 
sums  in  which  the  pouch  is  rudimentary* 
entirely  wanting,  the  size  is  smaller,  and  th* 
young  are  carried  principally  on  the  mode  i 
back,  retaining  their  position  by  entwishg 
their  tails  around  that  of  the  parent;  here  ak 
belong  about  20  species.  Remains  of  oposos 
have  been  found  in  the  calcareous  carenscf 
Brazil,  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  identical  litis. 
existing  species ;  Cuvier  discovered  in  tbe  gyp- 
sum  quarries  of  Montmartre,  of  the  Park  ti- 
sin,  an  almost  entire  skeleton  of  a  di&dpkk 
which  shows  the  existence  of  marsupials  h 
Europe  in  the  eocene  geological  period  ex- 
temporaneous with  the  anoplotherium,  pak- 
therium,  and  other  extinct  pachyderms.  Ttee 
is  a  web-footed  opossum,  constituting  the  ze- 
nus  chironecte*  (111.),  in  which  the  hind  fet 
are  powerful  swimming  organs;  the  fare  fea 
are  long,  with  an  elongation  of  the  pisifea 
bone  resembling  a  rudimentary  6th  toe;  tks 
females  have  a  perfect  pouch;  the  habits « 
aquatic.  The  only  species  described  b  the  ja- 
pock  ((7.  variegatus,  HI.)  or  water  oposas; 
this  rare  animal  has  large  cheek  poaches,  d 
some  of  the  lower  molars  have  their  tubed* 
arranged  in  a  single  longitudinal  series.  Ite 
length  is  about  2  feet,  of  which  the  tail  h  1! 
inches,  in  proportions  like  the  common  bam 
rat ;  the  fur  is  soft  and  thick,  gray  shore,  w£ 
large  sooty-black  patches,  especially  on  tbe 
back,  and  white  below.  It  is  found  in  Gniaaa 
and  Brazil.  In  habits  it  resembles  the  otten, 
with  which  it  was  long  classed ;  it  is  an  excel- 
lent diver  and  swimmer,  and  feeds  upon  sm 
fish,  crustaceans,  and  other  aquatic  animak 

OPPERT,  Juxra,  a  French  orientalist,  bora 
in  Hamburg  in  1826,  of  Jewish  parents.  Be 
received  a  classical  education  in  his  native  err. 
and  applied  himself  to  mathematics,  and  snW 
quently  to  the  study  of  law  at  the  ^Te*ft 
of  Heidelberg ;  but  a  taste  for  philological  staj 
ies  induced  mm  to  enter  at  the  unireratja 
Bonn  the  courses  of  Sanscrit  under  Lwsen,i» 
Arabio  under  Freytag.  In  1847  he  obtained 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  oj 
university  of  Kiel  for  a  thesis  on  the  cnnual 
law  of  the  Hindoos  (De  Jure  Indorm  Crm- 
noli).  He  next  studied  the  Zend  and  the  ja- 
cient  Persian,  and  published  a  treatise  at  Ben* 
on  the  vocal  system  of  the  latter  lanpa^ 
His  religion  incapacitating  him  for  a  profeseor- 
ship  in  a  German  university,  he  went  to  Frsace 
in  1847,  and  obtained  the  professorship  of  Ger- 
man at  the  lyoeums  of  Laval  and  Khan* 
Some  researches  on  cuneiform  inacnptw» 
brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  French  mio- 
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tote,  and  he  was  appointed  on  the  scientific  ex- 
pedition sent  by  the  government  to  Mesopota- 
mia. Upon  his  return  in  1854,  he  applied 
himself  to  decipher  the  inscriptions,  ana  sub- 
mitted to  the  institute  a  new  system  of  inter- 
pretation. He  also  drew  up  and  laid  before 
the  geographical  society  of  the  institute  a  plan 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Babylon.  He  is  regard- 
ed at  present  in  France  as  the  ablest  scholar 
in  the  science  of  comparative  philology. — His 
works  are,  in  addition  to  the  above  named : 
Les  inscriptions  des  Achhmenides  (1852) ;  Otudes 
AssyrUnnes  ;  V expedition  aeientiflqtie  de  France 
en  MSsopotamie  (1854) ;  and  Orammaire  San- 
scrit* (1859). 

OPPIAN,  a  Greek  poet,  born  in  Oorycus  or 
in  Anazarba,  Cilicia,  flourished  about  A.  D.  180. 
He  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family.  His 
father  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Melita  for 
having  neglected  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  em- 
peror Septimius  Severus,  when  on  his  progress 
through  Cilicia  he  made  his  entrance  into 
Anazarba.  The  son  accompanied  him  to  his 
place  of  exile,  and  there  wrote  his  Halieutica, 
a  poem  on  fishing,  in  8,500  verses,  which  he 
presented  to  Caracalla.  The  emperor  was  so 
much  pleased  with  it,  that  he  restored  the 
lather  to  his  native  land,  and  gave  the  poet  a 
piece  of  gold  for  each  verse,  whence  they  are 
sometimes  called  the  "  golden  verses."  Oppian 
died  of  the  plague  in  his  80th  year.  A  poem 
entitled  Cynegetica,  "On  Hunting,"  has  also 
been  attributed  to  him,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
modern  critics  was  written  by  another  person 
of  the  same  name,  who  was  born  in  Apamea 
or  in  Pella,  Syria,  and  flourished  about  A.  D. 
206.  The  best  edition  of  the  two  poems  is 
that  of  Schneider  (Strasbourg,  1776).  There 
is  an  English  metrical  translation  of  the  Ha- 
lieutiea  by  Jones  and  others  (Oxford,  1722). 

OPTICS  (Gr.  ra  oirruca,  from  the  obsolete 
otrrofiau,  to  see),  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
nature  of  light,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  light  and  vision.  Investigations, 
experimental  and  mathematical,  carried  on  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  questions  as  to  the  agree- 
ment of  the  observed  phenomena  with  any 
theory  proposed  in  relation  to  the  nature,  ori- 
gin, and  propagation  of  the  physical  cause  or 
agent  of  light  and  visibility,  belong  to  and  con- 
stitute that  aspect  of  the  subject  known  as  phy- 
sical optics.  For  a  consideration  of  theories 
of  light ;  the  sources,  propagation,  and  diffu- 
sion of  light;  the  disposition  of  the  luminous 
rays  within  and  at  the  surfaces  of  media  and 
bodies;  shadows;  the  intensity  of  light,  and 
its  measurement ;  velocity  of  propagation ;  the 
decomposition  of  the  solar  beam,  the  elemen- 
tary colors,  and  colors  of  natural  bodies ;  the 
colors  of  thin  films,  and  their  relation  to  the 
undulatory  theory,  and  to  wave  lengths; 
colors  of  striated  surfaces,  diffraction,  and  in- 
terference of  light;  the  changes,  by  certain 
media,  of  refrangibiHty  and  color ;  the  persist- 
ence of  luminous  action,  as  in  phosphors ;  the 
double  refraction  and  polarization  of  light ;  and 


certain  relations  of  the  solar  rays  to  other  phy- 
sical forces,  to  organization  and  life,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  articles  Aberration,  Actin- 
ism, Chromatics,  Color,  Diffraction,  Fluor- 
escence, Heat,  Light,  Phosphorescence,  and 
Polarization.  The  various  optical  instruments 
are  treated  under  their  appropriate  titles.  See 
also  Atmosphere,  Eye,  Halos,  Mirage,  Rain- 
bow, Refraction,  and  Vision.  The  subject  of 
physical  optics  is  fully  discussed,  analytically, 
inAiry's  "Mathematical  Tracts"  (Cambridge, 
1858),  Lloyds  "Wave  Theory  of  Light"  (Lon- 
don, 1867),  and  Potter's  "Physical  Optics" 
(London,  1856;  part  ii.,  1859).  The  topics 
remaining  to  be  considered  under  the  present 
head  are  chiefly  those  of  the  laws  of  reflection 
(catoptrics),  and  of  simple  refraction  (dioptrics), 
with  some  further  principles  relating  to  the 
decomposition  of  light  (dispersion),  and  the 
characters  of  the  solar  spectrum.  These  form 
a  large  portion  of  geometrical  or  formal  optics, 
in  which,  without  regard  to  any  theory,  or 
even  before  its  existence,  the  actual  phenom- 
ena of  light  are  observed  and  generalized,  and 
the  laws  of  the  changes  effected  in  the  rays  by 
surfaces  and  media  are  ascertained.  In  con- 
nection with  the  transmission  of  light  one 
other  general  fact  may  be  noticed.  It  is,  that, 
with  the  exception  that  some  degree  of  dimness 
will  arise  when  the  interposed  body  of  air  is 
of  great  extent,  a  given  surface,  as  that  of  the 
side  of  a  house,  illuminated  in  the  same  de- 
gree, appears  equally  luminous,  at  whatever 
distance  it  maybe  regarded.  This  equal  bright- 
ness at  different  distances  is  readily  explained 
when  we  remember  that  the  actual  intensity 
of  light  from  a  point  or  unit  of  surface  dimin- 
ishes in  inverse  ratio  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance increases;  and  that,  since  any  linear 
magnitude  diminishes  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  simple  distance,  so  a  surface  must  also 
appear  lessened  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of 
distance;  less  light  comes  to  the  eye  from  a 
given  surface  at  increased  distance,  but  the 
actual  surface  becomes  contracted  into  an  ap- 
parent surface  less  in  the  same  proportion ; 
and  thus,  one  effect  balances  the  other,  and  the 
actual  illumination  is  reduced  by  the  effect 
of  the  aerial  perspective  only. — The  ancient 
Greeks  and  the  Arabians  made  considerable 
progress  in  formal  optics,  but  chiefly  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  reflection,  and  of  conse- 
ouences  flowing  from  it.  They  had  attained 
the  idea  of  rays  of  light,  the  fact  of  their  or- 
dinary straight-lined  transmission,  and  the  law 
of  equality  of  the  angles  of  reflection  and  inci- 
dence, and  deduced  with  much  completeness 
the  properties  of  shadows,  perspective,  and  the 
convergence  of  rays  by  concave  mirrors.  Eu- 
clid and  the  followers  of  Plato,  however,  taught 
that  these  rays  proceed  from  the  eye,  not  from 
the  visible  object.  Aristotle  reasoned  that  an 
interposed  medium  was  necessary  to  vision; 
this  ne  considered  to  be  light,  and  defined  as 
"  the  transparent  in  action."  Of  special  trea- 
tises on   light,  the  earliest  known  are   the 
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11  Optics"  of  Euclid,  Hero's  "Catoptrics,"  and 
Ptolemy's  "  Optics."  In  the  last  of  these  oc- 
onrs  an  elaborate  collection  of  measurements  of 
the  refraction  at  different  angles,  from  air  to 
glass,  and  from  glass  to  water— tables  of  much 
interest,  as  furnishing  the  oldest  extant  ex- 
ample of  an  accurately  conducted  physical  in- 
vestigation by  experiment.  Alhazen,  who  is 
believed  not  to  have  borrowed  from  Ptolemy, 
also  gives  full  tables  of  refraction.  Tycho 
Brahe  introduced  a  correction  for  atmospheric 
refraction  into  astronomical  calculations;  the 
telescope  appears  to  have  been  invented  sepa- 
rately by  Metius  and  Jansen  about  the  year 
1600 ;  and  Kepler,  with  his  usual  fertility  of 
mathematical  elements  and  of  hypotheses,  and 
incited  by  these  advances,  strove  earnestly  to 
find  the  true  law  of  relation  of  the  angle  of  re- 
fraction to  that  of  incidence,  but  reached  only 
a  near  approximation.  The  actual  relation, 
known  as  the  "  law  of  the  sines,"  was  discover- 
ed by  Willebrord  Snell,  about  1 621 .  Descartes, 
who  unjustly  claimed  this  discovery,  has  really 
the  merit  of  having  applied  it  so  as  to  explain 
the  general  formation  and  the  angles  or  the 
rainbow.  Newton  in  1672  published  his  re- 
markable discoveries  in  connection  with  the 
decomposition  of  light  by  aid  of  the  prism, 
with  the  doctrine  and  measure  of  the  refrangi- 
bilities  of  the  different  colors,  and  the  agree- 
ment of  the  phenomena  with  those  of  the  rain- 
bow. His  discoveries  resulted  in  improvements 
in  the  telescope,  and  also  in  explaining  a  prom- 
inent defect  in  the  refracting  telescope,  that 
of  the  colored  borders  of  images,  due  to  chro- 
matic aberration.  Dollond  in  1757  discovered 
the  possibility  of  achromatic  combinations  of 
lenses,  and  produced  the  first  of  these.  The 
first  notice  of  double  refraction  is  that  of  Bar- 
tholin, 1669;  but  Huyghens  first  satisfactorily 
explained  the  phenomena,  by  means  of  his  since 
renowned  undulatory  theory  of  light,  his  trea- 
tise upon  which  was  written  in  1678,  and  first 
published  in  1690.  He  also  first  observed  the 
fact  of  polarization ;  though  the  distinct  dis- 
covery of  this  phenomenon  was  not  made  until 
about  100  years  afterward,  namely,  by  Mains, 
in  1808,  who  commenced  a  thorough  study  of 
the  subject ;  and  this  was  much  extended  by 
Brewster,  Biot,  and  Seebeck.  Hooke  appears 
first  to  have  studied  the  colors  of  thin  plates, 
which  he  described  in  1664;  and  these  colors 
Newton  and  Young  afterward  turned  to  very 
important  use.  Diffraction,  and  the  fringes  of 
shadows,  were  discovered  by  Grimaldi  in  1665 ; 
depolarization,  with  the  production  of  periodi- 
cal colors  in  polarized  light,  by  Arago  in  1811 ; 
the  relation  of  optical  properties  to  the  sym- 
metry and  axes  of  crystals,  by  Brewster  in 
1818.  The  general  explanation  of  most  of 
these  phenomena  by  the  undulatory  theory  is 
due  to  the  labors  of  Young  and  Fresnel,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century;  and  these 
have  since  been  carried  forward  and  corrected 
by  the  labors  of  Airy,  Lloyd,  Cauchy,  and 
many  others.    Still  other  discoveries  in  optics, 


especially  the  more  recent,  as  those  made  is 
connection  with  color,  the  velocity  and  phys- 
ical modifications  of  light,  the  various  optical 
instruments,  and  photography,  will  be  fonsd 
mentioned  under  the  proper  heads.     L  Catop- 
trics.   When  rays  of  light  fall  on  a  surface  of 
an  opaque,  and  in  some  degree  smooth  or  pol- 
ished body,  a  portion  of  those  rays,  greater  or 
less,  but  never  the  whole,  is  thrown  off  agsa 
from  such  surface,  and  this  light  is  said  to  be 
reflected.    Opaque  surfaces  reflecting  in  a  big* 
degree  are  termed  specula,  or  mirrors.    Sap- 
pose  a  ray  or  minute  beam  incident  on  a  pol- 
ished plane  surface  in  any  direction  whatever, 
and  let  fall  at  the  point  of  incidence  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface;  then,  first,  it  is  uniTer- 
sally  true  that  the  reflected  ray  will  be  situated 
in   the    same  plane  in  space  in  which  thfe 
perpendicular  and  the  line  of  the  incident  r*r 
are  situated.    Thus  we  may  always  determine 
within  what  plane,  vertical  to  the  reflecting 
surface,  to  look  for  the  reflected  raj.    The  m- 
gle  included  between  the  perpendicular  sod 
incident  ray  is  termed  the  angle  of  incidence: 
that  between  the  same  perpendicular  and  tfc* 
reflected  ray,  the  angle  of  reflection.    These 
angles  are  always  equal.    Thus,  the  fnndanKE- 
tal  and  universal  law  of  reflection  from  pfee 
surfaces  is  simply  this :  the  paths  of  the  inci- 
dent and  reflected  rays  always  lie  in  the  stse 
plane  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  reflects* 
surface  drawn  to  the  point  of  incidence;  vA 
in  that  plane  the  angle  of  reflection  is  ahrcjs 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.    This  lav  is 
strictly  verified  by  experiment  and  measure- 
ment.    Necessary  consequences  of  its  trrii 
are,  that  beams  or  rays  parallel  before  mn- 
dence  on  a  plane  mirror,  will  remain  parsEd 
after  reflection,  and  that  divergent  rays  wiD 
after  reflection  continue  to  diverge,  and  conver- 
gent rays  to  converge,  at  the  same  rates  » 
before  impinging  on   the  reflecting   snrfere. 
All  the  facts  relating  to  images  in  plane  mir- 
rors follow  from  the  same  law.    But  a  very  ia>- 
portant  truth  in  relation  to  images,  and  oee 
too  often  lost  sight  o£  must  be  premised.  Par- 
allel rays  or  beams  of  light,  or  a  single  bean, 
may  show  ns  the  existence  of  the  object  emit- 
ting them,  but  they  do  not  enable  ns  to  deter- 
mine its  place  or  distance.    We  can  do  this  b 
regard  to  an  object  or  image,  or  any  point  in  it, 
only  by  means  of  pencils  of  light,  divergent  in 
themselves,  proceeding  from  the  points  or  point 
to  the  eye.    We  necessarily  judge  of  the  su» 
of  this  object  chiefly  by  the  angle  subtended  si 
the  eye  by  a  line  joining  its  extreme  points 
(the  visual  angle) ;  and  of  its  distance  by  the 
amount  of  reconvergent  action  the  eye  *  must 
exert  upon  the  pencils  painting  its  several 
points,  in  order  to  focus  them  upon  the  relink 
as  well  as  by  the  convergency  of  the  axes  cf 
the  two  eyes  upon  the  place  of  the  object  if 
near.    (See  Stereoscope,  and  Vision.)    Now, 
the  pencils  of  light  from  the  various  points  of 
an  object  before  a  plane  mirror,  being  diver- 
gent at  the  same  rate  after  as  before  redectke, 
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and  the  eye  of  necessity  seeing  the  object  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  rays  of  light  finally 
come  to  it,  the  image  in  such  case  must  be,  in 
view  of  these  principles,  as  it  is,  seen  apparent- 
ly behind  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  at  the  same 
distance  as  the  object  is  before  it,  and  situated 
in  the  course  of  a  straight  line  let  fall  from  the 
object  perpendicularly  on  the  plane  of  the  mir- 
ror, or  that  plane  extended ;  and  it  must  be 
erect,  but  reversed  laterally,  so  that  the  right 
side  of  the  object  shall  show  at  the  left  side 
of  the  image.  If  the  object  be  situated  at  an 
angle  with  the  mirror  surface,  its  image  will 
form  with  the  surface  an  equal  angle,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Hence,  with  the  mir- 
ror horizontal,  erect  objects  will  be  seen  in  it 
exactly  reversed ;  and  thus  is  explained  the  in- 
serted position  of  the  images  of  trees  and  banks 
seen  in  standing  water.  When  an  object  is 
between  two  plane  mirrors  nearly  parallel,  the 
primary  images  seen  in  each  of  these  are  re- 
flected as  if  at  a  greater  distance  in  the  other, 
ind  so  on,  forming  in  each  mirror  a  long  suc- 
cession of  images,  growing  more  and  more  re- 
mote. As  the  mirrors  are  turned,  approaching 
i  right  angle  with  each  other,  the  number  of 
repetitions  grows  less,  and  the  whole  take  a 
circular  arrangement.  At  a  right  angle,  the 
object  and  8  images  are  visible,  the  4  being  at 
points  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle ;  at  60° 
there  are  5  images,  or  6  forms  symmetrically 
arranged ;  at  45°,  8  forms,  &c.  (See  Kaleido- 
scope.) The  amount  of  light  reflected  from  a 
surface  of  given  size  and  polish  is  different 
with  mirrors  of  different  material ;  and  it  in- 
creases in  all  cases  with  increase  of  the  angle 
of  incidence,  though  not  in  all  cases  regularly. 
We  observe  the  image  of  the  sun  in  water  near 
midday  without  difficulty ;  but  when  near  the 
horizon  the  brightness  of  the  reflected  light  is 
usually  intolerable.  Remembering  that  the 
surface  impinged  on  by  any  single  ray  of  light 
is  an  extremely  small  one,  it  will  be  seen  that 
any  curved  reflector  is  in  effect  simply  a  collec- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  such  minute  planes ; 
and  that,  if  we  consider  the  rays  falling  on  such 
el  surface  as  reflected  from  the  same  points  in 
as  many  different  planes  tangent  to  the  surface 
at  the  points  of  incidence,  we  at  once  extend 
the  law  for  plane  surfaces  to  all  curved  sur- 
faces whatever.  To  the  points  of  incidence  of 
rays  on  any  curved  surface,  let  fall  lines  per- 
pendicular (normal)  to  the  surface  at  those 
points;  each  reflected  ray  will  be  in  the 
plane  containing  its  incident  ray  and  its  prop- 
er normal ;  and  the  angles  of  reflection  and  of 
incidence  will  be  equal  for  each  ray  on  the 
two  sides  of  its  normal  Ordinary  concave 
and  convex  mirrors  are  parts  of  spherical  sur- 
faces. The  former  must  reflect  parallel  rays 
convergent,  and  convergent  rays  more  rapidly 
so,  &c.  The  latter  must  reflect  parallel  rays 
divergent,  divergent  rays  more  so,  &c.  .Par- 
allel rays  falling  on  a  concave  mirror  are  re- 
flected to  a  focus  distant  from  the  surfaoe  half 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  such  surface,  ♦.  *., 


at  i  the  diameter  of  the  sphere ;  from  a  con* 
vex  mirror,  divergent  at  such  rate  that  they 
appear  to  come  from  a  point  correspondingly 
distant  from  the  mirror  on  the  other  side ;  this 
point  is  then  the  virtual  focus.  The  focus  of 
parallel  rays  for  the  concave  mirror  is  called 
the  principal  focus.  In  fact,  this  is  the  focal 
point  only  of  rays  falling  on  a  mirror  of  small 
aperture  (arc),  say  not  more  than  6°.  Rays 
from  rings  of  surface  without  meet  in  foci  suc- 
cessively nearer  to  the  mirror.  This  effect  is 
the  "  spherical  aberration"  of  mirrors.  It  can 
only  be  corrected  by  resorting  to  mirrors  hav- 
ing paraboloid  surfaces ;  a  well  known  prop- 
erty of  the  parabola  causing  all  rays  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  mirror  to  be  reflected  rig- 
idly to  a  single  focus,  and  hence  all  rays  ema- 
nating from  a  source  of  light  in  such  focus  to 
be  thrown  off  in  a  rigidly  cylindrical  beam. 
Hence'  the  use  of  parabolic  reflectors  for  the 
lights  of  lighthouses,  locomotives,  and  similar 
purposes.  The  object  before  a  common  con- 
cave mirror  being  anywhere  without  the  cen- 
tre of  curvature,  the  image  is  between  such 
centre  and  the  focus,  inverted,  real,  and  re- 
duced in  size;  and  the  places  of  object  and 
image  are  interchangeable — the  foci  are  "  con- 
jugate," i.  «.,  mutual.  When  the  object  is 
brought  within  the  principal  focus,  the  image 
is  erect,  virtual  (behind  the  mirror),  and  mag- 
nified. The  image  with  convex  mirrors  is  al- 
ways virtual,  diminished,  nearer  the  mirror 
than  the  object,  and  erect.  II.  Dioptrics. 
"When  a  ray  or  a  minute  beam  of  light  passes 
through  any  surface  of  division,  separating  va- 
cuum from  any  medium,  or  any  one  medium 
from  another  of  different  density,  or  the  reverse 
of  either  of  these  cases,  a  portion  of  the  light  is 
reflected  at  such  surface,  and  another  portion, 
never  the  whole,  is  transmitted.  This  transmit- 
ted light  is  always  bent  out  of  its  course  at 
the  surface  of  division,  never  within  the  medi- 
um, if  this  be  homogeneous ;  and  the  light  is 
then  said  to  be  refracted.  If  the  medium  be 
one  of  varying  density,  like  the  atmosphere,  the 
ray  is  bent  continually  within  it ;  but  this  case 
is  equivalent  to  its  passing  through  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  surfaces,  dividing  media  more  and 
more  or  less  and  less  dense.  Suppose  a  ray 
or  minute  beam  of  light  transmitted  at  a  point 
through  a  plane  dividing  surface  between  space 
and  a  medium,  or  any  two  media,  and  coming 
to  such  point  in  any  direction  whatever ;  let 
fall  to  this  point  of  transmission  a  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  surface,  and  passing  through  it,  so  as 
to  lie  in  both  the  media ;  then,  first,  it  is  uni- 
versally true  that  the  ray,  after  refraction,  will 
be  situated  in  the  6ame  plane  in  space  in  which 
this  perpendicular  and  the  line  of  the  ray  be- 
fore refraction  are  situated.  Thus  we  may  al- 
ways determine  within  what  plane,  vertical  to 
the  refracting  surface,  to  look  for  the  ray  after 
refraction.  The  angle  included  between  the 
perpendicular  line  and  the  ray  before  refraction 
is  termed  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  may  be 
represented  by  I ;  that  between  the  same  per- 
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pendicular  on  the  other  side  of  the  surfaoe  and 
the  line  of  the  ray  after  refraction,  is  the  angle 
of  refraction,  R.  These  angles,  the  media  be- 
ing of  different  density,  are  never  eqnal ;  nor 
have  the  angles  themselves  any  direct  ratio  to 
each  other.  But  if  in  the  course  of  the  ray 
before,  and  also  after  refraction,  equal  radii 
measured  from  the  point  where  the  ray  pene- 
trates the  surface  be  taken,  and  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  these  radii  perpendiculars  be  let 
fall  on  the  perpendicular  line  already  drawn, 
these  latter  perpendiculars  will  be  the  sines  of 
the  angles  in  which  they  are  respectively,  t .  0., 
the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refrac- 
tion. For  any  two  given  media,  no  matter 
what  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  correspond- 
ing angle  qf  refraotion  is  such  that  the  ratio 
of  the  sines  is  always  the  same — is  a  constant 
value.  Thus,  the  fundamental  and  universal 
law  of  refraction  at  plane  surfaces  is  also  sim- 
ple, though  the  conditions  to  be  kept  in  view 
are  much  more  complex  than  in  the  case  of 
reflection;  it  is  this:  The  paths  of  the  ray 
before  and  after  refraotion  always  lie  in  the 
same  plane  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  re- 
fracting surface  drawn  to  the  point  of  trans- 
mission, and  on  opposite  sides  of  that  perpen- 
dicular ;  and  in  that  plane,  the  sines  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  and  of  refraction  have  in  all 
oases  the  same  ratio  for  any  two  given  media. 
This  is  "SneU's  law;"  and  it  also  is  rigidly 
verified  by  measurements.  Suppose  the  refrac- 
tion be  that  of  a  ray  passing  from  air  into  or- 
dinary crown  glass;   then,  for  all  angles  of 

incidence,  the  ratio  HmeJt  =  -j,  very  nearly. 
The  angle  of  incidence  is  the  greater,  and  the 
refraction  is  therefore  toward  the  perpendicu- 
lar. This  is  the  case  whenever  the  ray  passes 
from  a  less  to  a  more  dense  medium.  And  as, 
in  all  such  cases,  we  have  ■—£-£  >  1,  this  fact 
of  a  ratio  greater  than  unity  expresses  a  refrac- 
tion toward  the  perpendicular.  The  value  the 
ratio  -£B  may  have,  being  constant  for 
any  two  media,  is  called  for  such  media  the 
"index"  or  "coefficient  of  refraction,"  e. 
From  air  to  water,  c=j;  from  air  to  diamond, 
*=f;  from  water  to  crown  glass,  };  from 
crown  glass  to  diamond,  L  When  light  passes 
successively  from  air  through  water,  crown 
glass,  and  diamond,  these  refractions  are  not 
added ;  but  the  ray  has  in  any  one  of  the  media 
precisely  the  course  it  would  have  had  if  passed 
from  vacuum  or  from  air  directly  into  the 
given  medium.  Thus,  in  the  case  supposed,  the 
successive  refractions  would  be  iXiXj =«={, 
the  same  as  if  the  light  had  passed  at  once  from 
air  to  diamond ;  and  so  in  all  cases.  When  the 
ray  passes,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  denser 
medium  to  a  rarer,  we  always  find  the  ratio 
Hm  a  =  c  <  1 1  and  this  signifies  that  the  ray 

is  then  bent  from  the  perpendicular.  Thus, 
from  crown  glass  to  air,  c=f ;  from  water  to 
air,  c=i;  and  so  on.    That  is,  in  all  these 


oases,  sine  I  must  be  less  than  sine  B ;  or  sine 
R  >  sine  I.  But  the  angle  of  incidence  may 
vary  from  0°  up  to  90° ;  and  the  angle  of  re- 
fraotion cannot  exceed  90°,  because  this  is  the 
whole  space  between  any  surface  and  a  perpen- 
dicular to  it.  Hence,  for  light  going  toward 
the  rarer  medium,  there  will  be  a  limit  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  beyond  which  no  angle  of 
refraction  can  be  found  sufficiently  large,  Bajs 
meeting  the  surface  at  an  angle  greater  than 
this  limit,  cannot  pass  the  surface.  There  m  a 
mathematical  impossibility,  and  hence  a  physi- 
cal ;  and  the  light  is  wholly  thrown  back  into 
the  medium,  «.  *..  totally  reflected.  This  total 
reflection  is  readily  observed  on  looking  in  cer- 
tain directions  into  a  prism ;  its  highly  trans- 
parent surfaces  serve  as  mirrors  for  objects 
situated  so  that  their  light  falls  without  a  cer- 
tain angle;  for  crown  glass,  41°  48'.  Any 
small  transparent  body  of  a  density  unlike  that 
of  the  medium  it  is  in,  and  bounded  by  a 
curved  and  a  plane  or  by  two  curved  surfaces, 
is  termed  a  lens.  The  forms  of  lenses,  other 
than  the  spherical,  are:  1,  double  convex;  i, 
plano-convex;  8,  double  concave;  4*  piano- 
concave  ;  6,  meniscus,  having  its  convex  mere 
rapidly  curving  than  its  concave  surfaoe;  t, 
concavo-convex,  having  its  concavity  the  crest- 
er.  Lenses  are  most  conveniently  mace  of 
glass,  and  with  spherical  surfaces.  As  vita 
mirrors,  so  with  lenses,  by  considering  say 
curved  surface  as  composed  of  a  multitude  of 
minute  plane  surfaces,  we  at  once  extend  to 
them  the  law  of  refraction ;  and  it  is  then  only 
necessary  to  know  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
the  value  of  0,  in  order  to  trace  the  course  of 
the  rays.  The  refraotion  toward  a  perpendKa- 
lar  at  the  first  surface  of  a  lens,  will  conspire 
with  that  from  the  perpendicular  at  the  seem 
surface,  both  occurring  in  the  same  actaal 
direction  in  space.  A  ray  passing  through  the 
centres  of  curvature  of  the  surfaces,  peases 
also  through  the  middle  point  of  the  lens,  and 
is  not  refracted.  This  line  is  the  axis  of  the 
lens.  Rays  parallel  to  this  axis  are,  when  the 
lens  is  convex,  brought  to  meet  in  a  real  focus 
lying  at  some  point  in  the  axis ;  they  are  mads 
to  diverge  as  from  a  virtual  focus  somewhere 
in  this  line,  whenever  the  lens  is  concave.  The 
aperture  of  a  lens  is  the  total  arc  or  number 
of  degrees  of  curvature  of  surface  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  axis,  through  which  light  is  allowed 
to  pass.  Hence,  it  does  not  depend  on  size 
alone ;  and  the  minute  lens  which  is  merely  a 
bead  of  glass  has  almost  necessarily  a  much 
greater  aperture  than  a  lens  of  some  inches  or 
feet  focus.  The  principal  focus  of  a  double 
convex  or  double  concave  lens,  of  crown  glass 
of  equal  curvatures,  is  at  the  centre  of  the 
sphere  of  which  the  lens  surface  forms  part ;  the 
focal  distance  is  equal  to  radius ;  for  the  plano- 
convex and  plano-concave,  it  is  eqnal  to  twite 
the  radius.  The  general  rule  for  finding  the 
focal  distance  is :  For  the  meniscus  and  con- 
cavo-convex lens,  divide  twice  the  product  of 
the  radii  of  curvature  by  their  difference ;  for 
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the  double  convex  and  concave,  by  their  sum. 
When,  for  the  double  convex  lens,  the  object  is 
at  any  distance  greater  than  twice  the  radius, 
on  one  side,  the  image  is  always  somewhere 
between  the  focus  and  the  other  side  of  the 
sphere  or  the  distance  of  twice  the  radius,  on 
the  other;  and  here,  again,  the  places  of  ob- 
ject and  image  are  interchangeable ;  the  foci 
are  conjugate.  When  the  object  is  brought 
within  the  principal  focus  on  either  side,  the 
image  is  then  on  the  same  side,  or  virtual,  erect, 
beyond  the  focal  distance,  and  magnified.  So, 
in  the  former  case,  the  real  image  is  magnified 
by  bringing  the  object  nearer  the  focus.  The 
simple  act  of  bringing  an  object  at  less  than 
the  ordinary  distance  of  distinct  vision  from 
the  eye,  as  when  we  look  at  small  objects  close 
to  the  eye  through  a  pin  hole,  increases  the 
nsual  angle,  and  so  proportionally  magnifies 
them.  Hence  it  is  that,  for  objects  viewed  as 
placed  within  the  principal  focus,  the  magnifying 
power  increases  with  diminution  of  focal  dis- 
tance of  the  lens,  being  determined  conveniently 
3y  the  quotient  of  the  ordinary  limit  of  vision, 
say  8  inches,  divided  by  the  focal  distance  of 
;he  lens.  Thus  a  lens,  focal  distance  i  of  an 
nch,  has  a  linear  magnifying  power  of  8-t- j? 
=400  times ;  and  of  course  a  superficial  mag- 
nifying power  of  400*=160,000  times.  Thus 
ire  explained  the  very  high  powers  obtained 
by  the  use  of  minute  spherical  lenses  in  form 
>f  beads,  of  perfect  glass.  But  it  is  only  for  a 
small  aperture,  say  6°  or  at  most  8°,  that  the 
rays  are  brought  rigidly  to  one  focus.  Enlarg- 
ing the  aperture,  the  successive  rings  lying 
without  bring  their  light  to  foci  successively 
learer  the  lens ;  passing  their  foci,  these  rays 
liverge,  and  form  an  indistinct  border  of  light 
ibout  the  image.  This  is  spherical  aberration 
)f  lenses.  It  is  to  some  extent  corrected  by 
peculiar  forms  of  lens,  hence  called  aplanatio ; 
the  least  spherical  aberration  thus  obtained  is 
with  a  double  convex  lens,  the  radii  of  whose 
curvatures  are  as  1 :  6 ;  this,  with  the  surface 
nrhose  radius  is  1  toward  the  object,  gives  an 
iberration  of  lyj*  times  its  own  thickness. 
[II.  Dispersion.  The  dispersion  of  light  is  the 
separation  of  the  colors  existing,  actually  or 
potentially,  in  white  or  solar  light.  It  may 
>ccur  by  refraction,  by  diffraction,  or  by  inter- 
ference. (See  Colob.)  The  total  length  of 
spectrum  obtained  by  prisms,  t.  *.,  the  total 
lispersion,  and  also  the  amount  of  spreading 
nit  of  the  different  colors,  differ  with  the  na- 
;ure  of  the  medium  or  prism  employed.  CaU- 
ng  the  refrangibility  of  the  violet  ray  V,  and 
)f  the  red  B',  for  a  given  prism,  and  the  ooef- 
icient  of  refraction  c,  the  dispersive  power  is 

=  Y^lf' .    This  ratio,  for  oil  of  cassia,  is  .189 ; 

for  flint  glass,  .052 ;  Canada  balsam,  .045 ;  dia- 
mond, .088 ;  crown  glass,  .086 ;  water,  .085 ; 
rock  crystal,  .026.  Thus,  for  example,  the  to- 
tal dispersion  and  length  of  spectrum  for  a  hol- 
low glass  prism  filled  with  oil  of  cassia,  are 
ibout  4  times  those  of  crown  glass ;  and  of 


flint  glass,  1 J  times  those  of  crown  glass.  Now, 
lenses,  like  prisms,  must  disperse  or  decompose 
light  The  different  colors  are  really  brought 
to  foci  that,  in  the  case  of  convex  lenses,  lie  in 
the  following  order :  the  foous  of  the  least  re- 
frangible or  red  ray  corresponds  with  the  true 
place  of  the  principal  focus ;  and  the  more  re- 
frangible rays  are  brought  to  foci  within  this, 
as  the  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and 
violet,  lying  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  lens. 
These  colored  rays  cross  at  their  foci,  and  again 
diverge ;  the  effect  is  a  colored  border  or  fringe, 
mainly  blue  or  red,  as  the  case  may  be,  sur- 
rounding the  image,  and  more  marked  as  the 
aperture  of  the  lens  is  greater,  and  in  objects 
toward  the  margin  of  the  field  of  view.  This 
is  chromatic  aberration  of  lenses.  It  is  almost 
perfectly  corrected  by  combining  lenses  in  va- 
rious ways,  thus  forming  achromatic  combina- 
tions. The  principle  of  these  is  usually  that  of 
correcting,  for  example,  the  less  dispersion  of 
crown  glass  by  the  greater  dispersive  power 
of  flint  glass.  To  do  this,  a  concave  of  flint  of 
less  entire  curvature  is  combined  with  a  crown 
glass,  convex,  and  of  the  greater  entire  curva- 
ture. The  dispersion  is  corrected;  but  part 
of  the  refractive  or  lens  effect  remains  unde- 
stroyed,  and  the  focal  distance  becomes  great- 
er. The  solar  spectrum  is  not  a  succession  of 
colored  rays  merely.  In  the  lower  half  of  the 
spectrum,  not  in  the  upper,  that  is,  from  the 
green  down  through  yellow  and  orange  to  red, 
the  thermometer  is  more  and  more  affected ; 
and  with  some  sorts  of  prism,  it  rises  highest 
in  the  dark  space  without  the  red  ray.  So, 
from  the  green  space  up  through  blue  and 
indigo  to  violet,  the  sensitized  surface  of  a 
plate  prepared  for  photographic  purposes  is 
more  and  more  speedily  and  powerfully  affect- 
ed ;  and  with  some  sorts  of  prism  this  effect 
is  greatest  in  the  dark  space  beyond  the  violet. 
Thus,  there  are  three  overlapping  spectra;  that 
of  heat  rays  being  generally  lowest  or  least 
refrangible;  of  color,  intermediate ;  of  photo- 
genic or  actinic  rays,  highest  or  most  refran- 
gible ;  and  the  first  and  last  of  these,  always 
present,  being  invisible.  In  1802  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton  discovered  in  the  spectrum  8  or  4  fixed 
dark  lines,  or  minute  straight  bands  crossing  the 
colored  spaces  transversely.  These  lines  were 
rediscovered  by  Fraunhofer  of  Munich,  and  in- 
creased by  accurate  observation  to  a  number 
that,  according  to  the  state  of  atmosphere  or 
medium,  and  other  circumstances,  varies  from 
600  to  2,000.  These  occur  in  fixed  positions 
in  certain  colors ;  and  hence,  certain  prominent 
ones,  marked  A,  B,  0,  D,  £,  F,  G,  have  been 
used  to  determine  the  position  and  refrangibil- 
ity of  the  colored  rays.  The  lines  are  doubt- 
less due  to  interferences  of  rays.  The  different 
fixed  stars  have  each  its  own  system  of  dark 
lines,  unlike  that  of  solar  light ;  though,  singu- 
larly enough,  Sirius  and  Castor  give  the  same 
system.  The  electric  light  and  artificial  light 
give  various  systems  of  bright  bands  or  lines. 
Kirchoff  (1860)  finds  that  a  candle  and  all  so- 
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dinm  flames  give  a  doable  bright  line  corre- 
sponding to  the  doable  dark  line,  D,  of  the 
solar  spectrum.  He  finds  that,  passing  the 
sodium-flame  light  through  another  sodium 
flame,  the  lines  become  dark,  as  in  the  case 
of  solar  light.  Hence,  he  concludes  that  the 
bright  D  proves  the  presence  of  sodium  in  a 
source  of  light ;  and  the  dark  D  of  sunlight, 
the  presence  also  of  sodium  in  the  son's  atmos- 
phere, the  darkening  being  due  to  interference. 
Bo,  Brewster's  bright  lines,  A,  a,  B,  with  a 
saltpetre  flame  show  potassium;  and  this  is 
also  in  the  sun's  atmosphere.  The  lines  cor- 
responding to  lithium  are  not  found.  Thus  is 
opened  a  new  field  of  inquiry  of  the  highest 
interest ;  and  further  results  are  promised! 

OPTIMISM,  in  philosophy,  that  doctrine  ac- 
cording to  which  this  world,  considered  as  a 
whole,  is  the  best  that  could  have  been  made. 
Its  imperfections  are  more  apparent  than  real, 
as  the  evils  existing  in  the  world  are  only  evils 
when  viewed  by  themselves,  and  when  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  the  whole  subserve  the  gen- 
eral good.  The  doctrine  was  usually  stated  in 
this  form :  if  this  world  were  not  the  best,  God 
either  did  not  know  a  better  one,  or  was  unable 
or  unwilling  to  create  it;  none  of  which  sup- 
positions can  be  true,  as  in  that  case  his  omni- 
science, omnipotence,  or  benevolence  would  be 
impugned.  The  doctrine  was  first  folly  devel- 
oped by  Leibnitz  in  his  Theodicea,  who  however 
conceived  the  world  to  be  in  a  progressive  state, 
and  constantly  advancing  toward  greater  per- 
fection. Optimism  was  made  the  subject  of 
boundless  ridicule  by  Voltaire  in  his  Candida. 
Dugald  Stewart  affirms  that  the  optimism  of 
Plato  differs  from  that  of  Leibnitz  in  not  lead- 
ing? to  a  denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  every 
thing  being  right  so  far  as  it  is  God's  work,  the 
sins  of  free  moral  agents  and  the  evils  in  the 
world  being  no  serious  objections  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  universe,  as  our  view  is  now  only 
limited  and  narrow.  Optimism  in  some  form 
has  been  held  by  the  best  philosophers  of  all 
ages ;  by  the  followers  of  Plato,  the  stoics,  and 
the  Alexandrian  school  in  antiquity;  and  by 
Anselm  and  Aquinas  in  the  middle  ages ;  but 
it  was  most  fully  developed  by  the  schools  of 
Descartes  and  Leibnitz  in  modern  times. 

OPZOOMER,  Oabolus  Wilhelmtjs,  a  Dutch 
philosopher  and  publicist^  born  in  Rotterdam, 
Sept.  20, 1821.  He  studied  at  the  university 
of  Leyden,  and  while  there  wrote  a  "  Letter  to 
Da  Costa,"  and  "Examination  of  the  Dutch 
Annals  of  Theology,"  in  both  of  which  he  at- 
tacked the  principles  of  Christianity.  In  1646 
he  became  professor  of  philosophy  In  the  uni- 
versity of  Utrecht,  and  in  1848  member  and 
secretary  of  a  royal  commission  to  reform  the 
constitution  of  the  universities.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  advocated  the  merging  of  the  three 
universities  into  one ;  and  when  the  proposi- 
tion was  given  up  on  account  of  the  opposition 
manifested  by  the  institutions  themselves,  he 
published  his  plan  under  the  title  of  "  Project 
of  a  Bill  for  the  Reform  of  the  Universities," 


He  wrote  a  political  treatise  "  On  Direct  and 
Indirect  Elections  j"  and  among  his  philosoph- 
ical writings  is  De  Wegder  Wetentchapen  ("The 
Path  of  Knowledge,"  Utrecht,  1851 ;  Genua 
translation,  1852),  a  work  on  logic,  in  which 
he  advocated  the  most  absolute  rational  em- 
piricism, and  sought  to  introduce  into  ethics 
the  method  of  the  natural  sciences.  Of  Ik 
other  works,  an  Oratio  ds  Philotophia  Xat*rm 
(Utrecht,  1862),  "Conservatism  and  Reforzf 
(1852),  and  a  "  Commentary  on  the  Civil  Code 
of  Holland*"  are  most  noteworthy. 

ORACLE  (Lat  oraculum),  in  ancient  reli- 
gion, a  revelation  believed  to  be  made  by  sock 
divinity  in  reply  to  the  questions  of  men;  im- 
plied also  to  the  sacred  place  or  establishmer. 
where  such  revelations  were  communicated. 
The  responses  were  given  either  by  the  months 
of  priests  or  priestesses,  or  by  other  apa. 
They  were  usually  uttered  in  a  state  of  deEr- 
ium  (Juror  dwinus)  or  divine  inspiration,  sad 
they  consisted  often  of  incoherent  wordfi, 
When  the  presages  were  given  by  signs,  xht 
oracles  rank  only  among  methods  of  drn&s- 
tion.  Thus  the  responses  of  the  oracle  si 
Dodonawere  given  either  by  the  movement 
of  leaves,  the  noise  of  brazen  vessels,  or  the 
murmuring  of  the  waters  of  a  fountain.  Tbe 
sibylline  oracles,  or  the  books  containing  ti» 
words  of  the  sibyls,  were  consulted  at  Rcme 
only  by  order  of  the  senate  and  in  presence  of 
a  magistrate.  It  was  not  unusual  to  attribase 
to  the  shades  of  the  dead  the  power  to  re- 
turn and  unveil  the  future  to  mortals.  The  art 
of  evoking  them,  called  necromancy,  existed 
among  the  Hebrews,  Thracians,  Greeks,  sid 
Germans.  That  sacerdotal  fraud  played  some 
part  in  the  ancient  oracles  is  not  doubted.  Hie 
hollow  statue  at  Antioch,  the  speaking  head 
in  Lesbos,  and  the  Theraphim,  or  AtnhfTmrf 
and  speaking  heads  mentioned  by  the  rabbis, 
are  among  the  instances  of  deception.  But  the 
probable  origin  of  oracles,  and  the  cause  ef 
the  faith  in  them,  was  the  belief  that  the 
involuntary  utterances  of  a  person  suferkg 
under  hallucination,  and  also  other  accidettUl 
noises  and  movements  under  certain  circum- 
stances, proceeded  from  some  divinity.  Chaaee 
was  thus  made  a  manifestation  of  the  vol! 
of  the  gods.  Springs,  fountains,  grottos,  sac 
caves,  the  waters  of  which  were  discovered  to 
have  delirious  or  narcotic  effects,  were  there- 
fore selected  to  be  the  sites  of  oracles.  Thss 
at  Didyma  the  vapor  of  the  water  aiiectal 
both  the  priestess  and  the  person  who  came 
to  consult  her;  at  Colophon,  the  priest  drank 
of  the  water  of  a  secret  well  in  a  cavern ;  and 
at  Delphi,  of  the  fountain  of  Castalia,  while  s 
vapor  issued  from  a  cavern  beneath  the  tripod. 
In  some  of  the  oracles  artificial  fbmigatioas 
were  employed.  Most  of  them  claimed  to  have 
been  founded  either  by  a  divinity  or  fames* 
diviner,  and  possessed  a  body  of  mythical  tra- 
ditions. Oracular  responses  were  usually  given 
in  Ionic  hexameters,  though,  to  avoid  the  scan- 
dal which  followed  when  the  god  of  verse  ex- 
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hibited  metrical  defects,  they  were  subsequently 
in  prose.  They  were  in  general  remarkable 
for  obscurity  and  equivocation,  yet  they  exert- 
ed great  political  as  well  as  religious  influence. 
The  priests  were  often  accomplices  of  the 
statesman,  and  the  responses  of  the  Pythia 
were  not  authoritative  till  they  had  been  writ- 
ten and  interpreted  by  the  presiding  officer. 
Delphi,  which  was  the  common  centre  of  all 
the  oracles  of  Apollo,  thus  became  the  religious 
and  political  metropolis  of  Greece,  extended' 
its  authority  over  the  Romans  after  their  con- 
quest, and  was  called  by  Cicero  oraculum  orbti. 
Its  power  has  been  likened  to  that  of  the  Vati- 
can in  the  middle  ages.  Oracles  were  some- 
times fabricated  or  modified  after  the  event, 
the  most  remarkable  example  of  which  was  the 
sibylline  predictions  which  Christians  of  the 
2d  century  produced  in  order  to  convince  pa- 
gans that  the  coming  of  Christ  had  been  fore- 
told ev«n  by  their  own  gods.  Even  while  they 
were  in  the  highest  popular  repute,  oracles 
were  sometimes  contemned  by  the  learned. 
Aristophanes  made  them  objects  of  raillery; 
Demosthenes  accused  the  Pythia  .of  favoring 
Philip;  and  Cato  of  Utica  disdained  to  in- 
terrogate Jupiter  Ammon.  Eusebius  counts 
600  authors  who  had  assailed  them.  The  Neo- 
Platonists  referred  the  origin  of  oracles  to 
demons,  and  Plutarch  explained  by  the  death 
of  demons  the  cessation  of  some  of  the  ora- 
cles. The  theurgists  sought  to  revive  them 
and  to  oppose  their  power  to  Christianity.  Ju- 
lian vainly  attempted  to  restore  the  faith  in 
them.  The  early  Christians  explained  their 
predictions  also  by  the  agency  of  demons, 
whom  they  identified  with  fallen  angels,  the 
associates  of  Satan.  Eusebius  and  others  af- 
firmed that  they  became  silent  at  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  assigned  as  the  reason  that  Christ 
put  an  end  to  the  power  of  Satan  on  the  earth, 
and  to  the  worship  offered  him  under  the  name 
of  God  by  the  gentiles.  This  view  prevailed 
for  many  centuries.  The  TJrim  ana  Thum- 
mim  and  the  Bath-kol  (literally,  daughter  of  the 
voice,  echo)  of  the  Jews  have  been  supposed  by 
some  critics  to  resemble  the  heathen  oracles. —  , 
Among  the  Greeks,  Jupiter  was  less  frequently 
regarded  as  the  source  of  oracular  revelations 
than  Apollo.  There  were  22  oracles  for  the 
consultation  of  the  latter  divinity,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  at  Delphi.  (See  Del- 
phi.) The  principal  others  were  that  at  Aba, 
highly  esteemed  by  the  fhocians,  which  prom- 
ised the  victory  to  the  Thebans  before  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  and  which,  though  burned  by 
Xerxes,  retained  its  power,  and  was  in  repute 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Hadrian ;  that  of  the 
Branchidse  at  Didyma,  which  combined  puri- 
fying or  atoning  rites  with  the  practice  of  re- 
sponding, was  administered  by  a  family  hav- 
ing the  hereditary  gift  of  prophecy,  received 
from  Croesus  as  rich  presents  as  that  at  Del- 
phi, and  was  burned  by  the  Persians,  but 
continued  to  be  consulted ;  that  at  Claros,  in 
the  territory  of  Colophon,  the  responses  of 


which  were  given  through  an  inspired  prophet, 
and  which  was  consulted  even  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors ;  that  at  Ismenion,  in  Boeotia,  the 
national  sanctuary  of  the  Thebans,  which  inter- 
preted signs  instead  of  speaking  from  inspira- 
tion ;  that  at  Patara,  in  Lycia,  where  the  proph- 
etess was  obliged  to  wait  a  whole  night  in  the 
temple  before  making  communications;  and  that 
at  Telmessus,  also  in  Lycia,  attached  to  a  foun- 
tain, the  priests  of  which  interpreted  dreams  and 
other  marvellous  events.  The  most  important 
oracles  of  Jupiter  were  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  and 
Dodona  in  Epirus,  at  both  of  which  he  only  sent 
signs  for  men  to  interpret.  A  victim  was  offered 
at  Olympia  by  those  who  came  for  consultation, 
and  the  priest  divined  from  accidental  circum- 
stances attending  the  sacrifice.  This  oracle  was 
chiefly  designed  for  those  intending  to  take  part 
in  the  Olympic  games.  That  at  Dodona  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated.  The 
response  was  given  in  sounds  produced  by  the 
rustling  of  the  wind  in  an  oak  tree  ("the 
speaking  oak"),  which  were  interpreted  in  early 
times  by  men,  but  afterward  by  old  women. 
It  was  esteemed  for  impartiality  and  for  being 
inaccessible  to  bribes,  but  early  declined  in  im- 
portance. Its  sacred  oaks  were  cut  down  and 
its  temple  demolished  by  the  iEtolians  in  219 
B.  C,  but  it  was  consulted  until  the  8d  cen- 
tury A.  D.  There  was  also  an  oracle  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon  in  Libya,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Egyptians  from  Thebes,  which  was  first 
made  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  Cyreneans, 
and  was  afterward  frequently  interrogated  by 
them,  but  was  in  decay  in  the  time  of  Strabo ; 
numerous  priests  were  in  attendance.  The 
other  divinities  were  consulted  by  oracles  only 
on  the  special  departments  over  which  they 
presided.  Thus,  Ceres  foretold  at  Patra  in 
Achaia  the  fate  of  sick  persons  by  means  of  a 
mirror  suspended  in  a  well ;  Mercury  was  con- 
sulted at  Pharo  in  Achaia,  the  person  going 
away  after  a  ceremony,  and  accepting  the  first 
remark  that  he  heard  from  any  one  as  the  re- 
sponse of  the  divinity.  There  was  an  oracle 
of  Pluto  and  Proserpine  near  Nyssa  in  Caria, 
at  which  priests  divined  concerning  the  reme- 
dies for  illness  by  passing  a  night  in  a  sacred 
grotto,  where  they  often  took  their  patients 
with  them,  who  would  themselves  fall  into  a 
prophetic  sleep.  To  other  persons  the  place 
was  fatal.  An  annual  festival  was  celebrated 
there,  the  young  men  driving  into  the  cave  a 
bull,  which  immediately  fell  dead.  Heroes 
sometimes  acted  as  mediators  to  reveal  the 
will  of  Jupiter  to  men.  The  spot  near  Thebes 
where  Amphiaraus  was  said  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  was  the  seat  of  an  oracular 
sanctuary.  Birds  never  alighted  there,  and 
cattle  never  grazed  in  the  neighborhood.  Af- 
ter a  fast  the  inquirers  slept  in  the  temple,  and 
received  the  revelations  in  dreams.  If  they 
recovered,  they  were  obliged  to  drop  some 
money  into  the  well  of  Amphiaraus  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  shrine.  Pausanias  calls  the  oracle 
of  Amphilochus,  at  Mallas  in  Cilicia,  the  most 
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trustworthy  known  in  his  time.  The  oracle 
of  Trophonius,  at  Lebadea  in  Boeotia,  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  until  a  very  late 
period.  Several  days  of  preliminary  purifica- 
tion were  required  before  consultation,  and 
during  the  sacrifices  a  soothsayer  explained 
from  the  signs  whether  the  hero  would  admit 
the  inquirer.  If  allowed,  the  latter  went  into 
the  cave  of  Trophonius,  was  received  by  two 
boys  and  bathed  in  the  river  Hercyna,  and 
then  drank  in  succession  of  two  wells,  one  of 
which  made  him  forget  all  his  former  thoughts 
and  the  other  prepared  him  for  the  visions 
which  he  was  about  to  have.  He  then  de- 
scended by  a  ladder  to  the  bottom  of  the  cave, 
and  various  reports  were  made  of  what  was 
there  seen,  and  the  responses  of  the  priests  were 
modified  according  to  these  reports.  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana  passed  7  days  in  this  cave. 
There  were  numerous  oracles  of  ^Bsculapius, 
the  most  celebrated  being  that  of  Epidaurus  in 
Argolis,  the  temple  of  which  was  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  persons  who  had  recovered  by 
remaining  there  one  night  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  animal  magnetism  must  have  been 
known  to  the  priests  of  ^sculapius.  Oracles 
where  divination  by  necromancy  was  practised 
existed  near  Lake  Avernus  in  Italy,  and  at  Hera- 
clea  on  the  Propontis.  In  Italy  there  were  no 
oracles  where  the  priests  spoke  by  inspiration. 
The  principal  Roman  oracles  were  those  of 
Faunus  in  the  grove  of  Albunea  and  on  the 
Aventine  hill,  where  the  inquirer  received  his 
answer  in  sleep  in  prophetic  visions ;  those  of 
Fortuna,  where  the  responses  were  given  by  lot ; 
and  that  of  Mars,  which  in  early  tunes  existed 
at  Tiora  Matiene,  and  at  which  the  revelation 
was  given  through  a  woodpecker. 

ORAN",  a  province  of  Algeria  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, extending  180  m.  from  the  month  of 
the  Shelliff  to  the  Wady-Ajerud,  and  bounded  N. 
E.  by  the  province  of  Algiers,  S.  and  8.  "W. 
by  the  Atlas  mountains,  and  W.  by  the  empire 
of  Morocco;  area,  38,899  sq.  m. ;  pop.  600,000, 
one  half  of  whom  are  Arabs ;  European  pop. 
in  Dec.  1857,  55,740.  The  province  is  sub- 
divided for  administrative  purposes  into  the 
departments  of  Oran,  Mostaganem,  Tlemcen,' 
Mascara,  and  the  Sahara  tribes.  It  has  two 
principal  hill  ranges,  the  Jebel-Beni-Smiel,  and 
Ohareb-el-Rieh.  The  rivers  have  a  course 
generally  from  E.  to  W.,  and  near  the  capital 
there  is  a  considerable  sheet  of  water  called 
Lake  Sale  or  Sebka.  A  great  part  of  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and  there  are  large  tracts  covered  with 
forests.  The  temperature  is  in  general  higher 
than  that  of  the  other  provinces  of  Algeria, 
but  it  is  somewhat  moderated  by  steady  N. 
W.  winds. — Oran,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a 
bay  of  the  same  name,  209  m.  W.  S.  W.  from 
Algiers;  pop.  in  1857,  27,269,  of  whom  19,288 
were  Europeans.  It  stands  on  both  sides  of 
the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Oued- 
el-Rakhi,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  peak  of  St 
Croix  or  Mergiagio.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  in 
general  well  built    The  principal  edifices  are 


a  mosque,  now  converted  into  a  parish  chunfe, 
another  church  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  tk 
time  of  Charles  V.,  a  hospital,  a  castle,  and  m 
arsenal.  It  is  badly  supplied  with  water,  and 
the  country  around  is  arid  and  barren.  Tb* 
climate,  though  intensely  hot,  is  generally  cw- 
sidered  healthy.  There  is  no  good  anchorage 
immediately  around  the  town,  but  Mervd- 
Kebir,  8  m.  distant,  has  a  large  and  coats* 
dious  harbor,  which  has  recently  been  gresth 
improved.  There  is  a  considerable  trade,  ts 
aggregate  value  of  the  imports  and  export 
being  about  $3,500,000.  Oran  was  long  a  ob- 
ject of  contention  between  the  Spaniard*  gad 
the  Moors.  The  former,  under  Cardinal  X> 
menes,  took  it  in  1509,  and  retained  possesski 
of  it  till  1708,  when  the  Algerines  expeEed 
them.  The  Spaniards  regained  it  in  1731  fee 
subsequently  restored  the  town,  retaining  cab 
the  port  and  castle  of  Mers-el-Kebir.  In  IStt 
the  French  took  possession  of  it. 

ORANGE,  a  well  known  fruit  produced  I? 
a  tree  of  the  natural  order  aurantiaeem.  Tbk 
order  is  composed  of  trees  or  shrubs  haritc 
dotted  leaves;  fragrant  and  handsome  flower* 
the  calyx  urceolate  or  campanulate,  short,  i 
to  5  toothed,  withering ;  petals  3  to  5,  broad 
at  base ;  stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petik 
or  twice  as  many,  or  some  multiple  of  their 
number,  inserted  upon  the  same  hypogyaoas 
disk ;  ovary  free,  many-celled ;  trait  pulpy,  of 
one  or  more  cells;  seeds  attached  to  the 
axis,  one  or  many,  without  albumen;  embryo 
straight;  cotyledons  thick  and  fleshy,  and  rad- 
icle very  short  The  genus  cUruM,  to  whA 
the  orange  and  lemon  belong,  is  very  subject 
to  an  unusual  and  abnormal  growth  of  the  car- 
pels, which  results  in  what  are  called  horned 
and  fingered  fruits.  The  genus  is  almost  en- 
tirely East  Indian ;  the  wood  of  the  several  spe- 
cies is  hard  and  compact ;  their  leaves  sboaai 
in  a  volatile,  fragrant,  bitter,  exciting  ou;  the 
pulp  of  the  fruits  is  always  more  or  less  seal 
Among  the  most  remarkable  products  of  die 
order  are  the  citron,  lemon,  lime,  pompelmoose, 
shaddock,  and  orange.  The  common  svett 
orange  (eltms  aurantium,  Risso)  is  found  upoa 
the  hillsides  in  the  forests  of  the  Himalaya,  tad 
in  China.  This  species  is  extensively  cakiTat- 
ed  for  its  delicious  fruit  and  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce.  It  may  be  considered  a  snaS 
tree  or  shrub  with  an  arborescent  stem ;  ovate 
oblong,  acute  leaves,  a  little  serrulated,  wife 
the  petiole  more  or  less  winged;  its  flowers 
white ;  its  fruit  roundish,  seldom  pointed,  occa- 
sionally mammose,  many-celled,  golden  yellow 
or  tawny,  the  pulp  sweet,  refrigerant,  the  rind 
smooth  or  smoothish.  aromatic,  and  the  oil  erst* 
convex.  The  principal  varieties  of  the  com- 
mon sweet  orange  are  the  China  orange,  with 
round,  smooth,  rather  flattened  fruit,  and  a  thin 
golden  rind ;  the  orange  of  Nice,  with  large. 
thick-skinned,  rough,  dark  yellow,  round  fruit 
(this  is  one  or  the  finest  in  every  respect) ;  the 
St  Michael's  orange,  with  small,  round,  pale  yel- 
low, seedless  fruit,  a  thin  rind,  and  extreme^ 
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sweet  pulp ;  the  sweet-donned  orange,  or  "  for- 
bidden fruit"  of  the  Paris  shops,  with  a  sub- 
acid and  pleasant  pulp,  and  a  yellow,  soft,  and 
fleshy  rind;  the  blood  orange,  with  round, 
rough,  reddish  yellow  fruit,  and  the  pulp  irreg- 
ularly mottled  with  crimson;  the  mandarin 
orange,  with  flattened,  rough,  deep  orange 
fruit,  and  thin  rind,  which  separates  spontane- 
ously from  the  pulp  (a  kind  in  such  esteem  in 
China  as  to  he  employed  for  presents  to  the 
officers  of  state,  whence  its  name) ;  the  ribbed 
orange,  with  a  flattened,  ribbed,  deep  yellow 
fruit,  of  little  value;  the  pear-shaped  orange, 
a  rare  and  curious  sort,  with  round,  smooth, 
rather  flattened  fruit,  and  thin,  golden  rind; 
the  fingered  orange,  its  fruit  ovate,  with  an 
occasional  lobe  or  horn  from  the  monstrous 
growth  of  a  carpel;  and  the  egg  oranges  of 
Malta.  The  Seville  orange  (0.  ligwradia,  fiis- 
so),  or  bitter  orange,  is  a  smaller  tree  with 
spiny  branches,  elliptical,  acute  leaves,  wing- 
ed petioles,  snow-white  flowers,  middle-sized, 
roundish,  smooth,  or  wrinkled  fruits  of  a  deep 
yellow  color,  and  the  oil  cysts  upon  the  rind 
concave.  From  this  species  the  orange  water 
of  the  perfumers  is  chiefly  obtained;  the  flow- 
ers yield  the  oil  of  Keroli;  the  fruit,  whose 
pulp  is  bitterish  and  acid,  when  crushed  and 
boiled  in  sugar  makes  marmalade.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  the  bitter  orange,  some 
of  which  are  cultivated  exclusively  for  their 
flowers,  which  are  large,  showy,  and  fragrant. 
Of  these  is  the  curled-leaved  bigarade,  with 
flowers  growing  in  thick  clusters  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  This  is  the  nosegay  plant,  or 
le  houquetier  of  the  French  gardeners,  and  is  a 
common  object  of  cultivation  all  over  the  south 
of  Europe.  The  double-flowered  bigarade  is 
also  a  great  favorite  in  gardens  on  account  of 
its  numerous  fragrant  flowers,  which  do  not  so 
readily  fall  to  pieces  as  the  single  kinds  do;  the 
soil  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  must  be 
kept  very  rich,  however,  to  secure  the  double 
flowering  condition.  The  myrtle-leaved  biga- 
rade has  a  very  dwarf  habit,  and  when  well 
cultivated  its  beauty  is  remarkable  in  the  con- 
temporaneous appearance  of  fruits  and  flowers; 
it  is  said  to  have  originated  in  China,  and  to 
be  there  used  instead  of  box  for  edgings  to  gar- 
den beds.  The  bizarre  bigarade  is  a  singular 
variety  with  purplish  white  flowers,  and  differ- 
ent shaped  and  different  flavored  fruits,  being 
of  that  class  of  freaks  or  sports  in  vegetation 
which  are  observable  in  other  plants,  and  which 
require  care  in  propagation  to  preserve  them. 
The  bergamot  orange  (C.  Bergamia,  Risso)  is 
a  tree  rather  variable  in  its  appearance;  its 
branches  are  brittle;  its  leaves  are  oblong, 
dark  green  above,  but  paler  beneath ;  its  flow- 
ers small,  white,  very  sweet  smelling;  its  fruit 
pear-shaped,  smooth,  pale  yellow,  oil  cysts 
of  the  rind  concave,  pulp  subacid  and  very 
fragrant.  From  the  fruit  and  flowers  of  this 
species  is  procured  the  oil  of  bergamot ;  the 
rind  retains  its  perfume  for  a  long  time  after  it 
has  dried;  it  is  pressed  into  moulds  to  form 


little  boxes  to  contain  sweetmeats  and  lozenges. 
A  variety  with  ribbed  fruit  having  a  broad 
scar  on  its  summit  is  the  mdlarosa  of  the  Ital- 
ians, and  is  much  esteemed  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  its  flowers. — In  cultivation,  the 
common  sweet  orange  is  raised  from  seeds,  cut- 
tings, layers,  grafts,  and  buds.  When  reared 
from  the  seed,  usually  many  years  are  requisite 
to  bring  it  into  bearing,  though  cramping  the 
roots  in  small  pots  and  feeding  highly  with 
manure  may  hasten  the  period  of  fruiting.  The 
usual  mode  is  therefore  by  grafting  upon  seed- 
ling stocks;  and  the  bitter  orange,  being  a 
stronger  grower,  is  employed  to  graft  upon. 
The  lemon  tree  is  also  used,  and  the  slit  method 
of  grafting  pursued  with  success.  Well  devel- 
oped axillary  buds  inserted  in  young  seedlings, 
whenever  their  bark  readily  peels,  do  equally 
well.  Planted  in  the  border  of  the  conserva- 
tory, the  orange  tree  flourishes,  but  the  usual 
mode  in  colder  countries  is  by  planting  it  in 
tubs  or  in  large  wooden  boxes.  In  the  vicini- 
ty of  Florence  in  Italy,  the  Seville  or  bitter 
orange  does  well  in  the  open  air ;  and  trees  of 
it  in  the  gardens  are  resplendent  in  the  month 
of  January  for  their  green  leaves  and  golden 
fruits.  The  sweet  orange  trees,  however,  are 
not  exposed  to  the  frost,  but  are  artificially 
protected  in  various  ways  in  the  winter  months. 
The  usual  mode  of  growing  them  is  in  large 
earthen  pots,  which  are  preferable  to  tubs  or 
wooden  boxes;  and  the  branches  are  suffered 
to  spring  from  the  crown  of  the  roots  so  that 
the  form  of  each  plant  may  be  that  of  a  bush, 
which  is  more  beautiful  as  well  as  natural. 
Loudon  informs  us  that  the  orange  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1595  and  grown  against 
walls,  and  for  many  years  bore  fruit.  In  that 
country  the  cultivation  of  both  the  orange  and 
the  lemon  has  been  successful  by  the  same 
process  revived,  after  it  had  fallen  into  disuse ; 
and  in  Paris  the  same  has  been  effected  by 
.standard  trees  in  the  open  air,  enclosing  them 
with  double  glass  cases  about  the  month  of 
September,  and  covering  the  outer  lights  with 
mats  in  the  severest  weather.  After  the  wood 
has  perfectly  ripened,  continued  darkness  for  a 
considerable  period  does  not  seem  to  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  tree.  The  beauty  of  orange  blos- 
soms, employed  in  making  up  winter  bouquets 
and  for  bridal  wreaths,  renders  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  orange  tree  desirable,  especially  in 
the  northern  states,  and  the  greenhouses  and 
conservatories  there  contain  many  varieties. 
A  warm,  rich,  and  well  drained  soil  seems 
best  fitted  for  successful  growth,  and  upon 
these  the  perfume  and  juiciness  of  the  fruit 
and  healthy  vigor  of  the  foliage  depend.  The 
largest  supplies  of  oranges  in  commerce  come 
from  S.  Europe,  China,  the  Azores,  and  the 
West  Indies.  In  the  United  States  the  orange 
has  been  successfully  cultivated  in  Florida;  and 
the  orange,  lemon,  and  lime  are  commonly  cul- 
tivated in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  southern 
states,  while  the  bitter  sweet  orange  (0.  vul- 
garis, Risso)  is  completely  naturalized  in  some 
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parts  of  South  Florida.— The  importation  of 
oranges  into  the  United  States  during  the  year 
ending  June  80, 1859,  amounted  to  $644,688, 
of  which  $542,642  worth  were  from  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  the  rest  chiefly  from  the  West  In- 
dies and  the  Pacific  islands. 

ORANGE,  the  name  of  counties  in  7  of  the 
United  States.    I.  An  E.  oo.  of  Vt,  bordering 
on  N.  H.,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Connecticut  river,  and  watered   by  various 
small  streams ;  area,  about  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  27,296.    It  has  an  uneven  surface,  and 
toward  the  N.  is  mountainous,  the  eastern  range 
of  the  Green  mountains  crossing  the  N.  W. 
part;  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.    It  con- 
tains great  quantities  of  iron  ore  and  granite 
and  some  lead  ore.    The  productions  in  1850 
were  176,586  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  52,822  of 
wheat,  169,587  of  oats,  599,925  of  potatoes, 
70,549  tons  of  hay,  248,715  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
869,042  of  butter.    There  were  2  woollen  fac- 
tories, 2  founderies,  4  .flour,  2  paper,  and  18 
saw  mills,  11  tanneries,  8  newspaper  offices,  64 
churches,  and  9,212  pupils  attending  public 
schools.     The  Connecticut   and   Passumpsio 
rivers  railroad  traverses  the  eastern  margin, 
and  the  Vermont  central  crosses  the  S.  W. 
corner.    Capital,  Chelsea.    II.  A  S.  E.  oo.  of 
N.  Y.,  bordered  S.  W.  by  N.  J.  and  E.  by  the 
Hudson  river,  and  drained  by  the  Wallkill  and 
Shawangunk  rivers  ;  area,  888  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  68,814.     The  Shawangunk  mountains 
cross  the  N.  W.  corner,  and  a  range  of  precip- 
itous bluffs,  having  an  elevation  of  from  1,000 
to  1,500  feet  and  known  as  the  highlands,  are 
toward  the  S.  E.  on  the  Hudson  river.    The 
remainder  of  the  surface  is  chiefly  rolling  up- 
land.   It  is  noted  for  its  excellent  grazing  and 
fine  dairy  produce,  nearly  half  the  improved 
land  being  in  pasture.    The  productions  in  1 855 
were  48,895  bushels  of  wheat,  857,490  of  In- 
dian corn,  291,111  of  oats,  202,801   of  rye, 
128,551  of  potatoes,  108,211  tons  of  hay,  8,n 
285,587  lbs.  of  butter,  and  80,660  of  cheese. 
The  milk  sold  amounted  to  4,558,514  galls. 
There  were  4  cotton  factories,  8  paper  mills,  8 
woollen  factories,  21  saw  mills,  88  grist  mills, 
12  tanneries,  112  churches,  and  21,575  pupils 
attending  public  schools.    The  New  York  and 
Erie   railroad    passes   through   the   county, 
Goshen,  one  of  the  capitals,  being  on  the  line, 
and  the  other  capital,  Newburg,  connected  with 
it  by  a  branch,    m.  An  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bound- 
ed N.  W.  by  the  Rapidan  and  drained  by 
branches  of  the  North  Anna  river;  area,  about 
250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  10,067,  of  whom 
5,921  were  slaves.    Its  surface  is  somewhat 
hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.    The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  121,825  bushels  of  wheat, 
267,140  of  Indian  corn,  80,750  of  oats,  1,881 
tons  of  hay,  174,700  lbs.  of  tobacco,  21,509  of 
wool,  and  54,814  of  butter.    There  were  28 
grist  mills,  16  saw  mills,  5  tanneries,  1  woollen 
factory,  9  churches,  and  258  pupils  attending 
public  schools.    The  value  of  real  estate  in 
1856  was  $2,748,666,  showing  an  increase  of 


85  per  cent,  since  1850.  The  Orange  and  Ala- 
andria  railroad  intersects  the  county,  pama; 
through  the  capital,  Orange  Court  Home.  IV. 
A  N.  co.  of  N.  C,  watered  by  the  had  vcos 
of  the  Neuse  and  several  small  streams;  im 
about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  17,055.  tf 
whom  5,244  were  slaves.  It  has  an  undnkaj 
surface  and  fertile  soil  The  productions  h 
1850  were  98,838  bushels  of  wheat,  459,088c? 
Indian  corn,  106,840  of  oats,  2,306  b&lei  cf 
cotton,  and  194,275  lbs.  of  tobacco.  lb* 
were  5  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  4  tanneries 
newspaper  offices,  29  churches,  and  4,220  ps- 

Sils  attending  public  schools.  The  North  Cjp> 
na  railroad  intersects  the  county,  pasaa; 
through  the  capital,  Hillsborough.  V.  A  as- 
tral oo.  of  the  peninsula  of  FU.,  bounded  I 
by  the  St  John's  river;  area  estimated  a 
2,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850  (since  which  it  lis 
been  reduced  by  the  formation  of  other  wo> 
ties),  466,  of  whom  226  were  slaves.  It  hit  i 
level  surface  covered  with  extenayepbe  for- 
ests and  savannas,  with  many  small  likes  id 
swamps  interspersed.  Capital,  MelMk 
VI.  A  S.E.0O.  of  Texas,  separated  from  Logs- 
ana  on  the  £.  by  the  Sabine  river,  and  boamtt 
S.  and  W.  by  the  Neches,  which  meeoti* 
former  at  Sabine  lake  on  the  S.  £. corner;  in 
850  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  1,277,  of  whoa  » 
were  slaves.  It  has  a  nearly  level  surface,  sheet 
half  of  which  is  covered  by  a  heavy  growth  tf 
timber,  principally  pine  and  cypress,  and  a  por- 
tion is  wet  land  well  adapted  to  the  culuutui 
of  rice.  Stock  is  raised  for  the  NewQrieas 
market,  and  there  is  some  trade  with  Galves- 
ton. Capita],  Madison.  VII.  A  &  co.  of  IdL 
drained  by  Patoka  and  Lost  riven  and  SA 
creek;  area  estimated  at  400  sq.  m.;  pop.it 
1860,  12,000.  Its  surface  is  hffly  in  the  &  d 
undulating  toward  the  N.,  and  the  toil  is  p* 
erally  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  wsi 
46,941  bushels  of  wheat,  484,166  of  lata 
corn,  96,849  of  oats,  2,298  tons  of  H  "» 
88,761  lbs.  of  wool  There  were  Ugrirt  w 
2  saw  mills,  5  tanneries,  25  churches,  and  U» 
pupils  attending  publio  schools.  Capital  Pas. 
ORANGE,  Principality  op,  fonnerijtt  la- 
dependent  seigniory,  12  m.  in  length  by  9  p 
breadth,  in  the  S.  E.  of  Prance,  now ^udeda 
the  department  of  Yauclnse.  Its  origin  is  tries 
back  to  the  9th  century,  and  it  was  heM  in  a* 
cession  by  4  houses :  1,  that  of  Ginnd-Afr 
hemar,  which  became  extinct  in  Ufa,1",1 
member  of  which,  Count  Raimhsult  (Bin** 
do),  figures  among  the  heroes  of  TawoWer- 
salem  Delivered ;"  2,  that  of  Baux  (1185-lS.c ; 
8,  that  of  Chalons,  which  ended  in  lWOtitt 
the  celebrated  Philibert,  one  of  the  gwd* 
warriors  of  the  age;  4,  that  of  NasaM-W^ 
burg,  which  acquired  full  possession  m  wj* 
and  kept  it  until  the  death  of  William  DL 
king  of  England,  without  issue  (1W  W 
competitors  claimed  the  vacant  «*"k5* 
eric  I.  of  Prussia  and  Prince  John  Was 
Friso  of  Nassau-Dietz  being  the  fo^^rj 
of  the  several  pretenders  assumed  the  m  « 
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prince  of  Orange ;  but  after  a  protracted  eon* 
tat  the  principality  was  oedea  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  has  since  been  a 
part  of  that  country.  The  princes  of  Nassau- 
Diets  nevertheless  were  allowed  to  style  them* 
selves  princes  of  Orange,  and  since  their  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Holland  that  title  is  given 
to  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown. 

ORANGE,  Maurice  of.    Bee  Mattbiob. 

ORANGE  RIVER  Republic.    See  Bobbs. 

ORANGEBURG,  a  central  district  of  S.  0., 
bounded  E.  by  the  Santee,  N.  E.  by  the  Oon- 
garee,  and  S.  W.  by  the  South  Edisto,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  North  Edisto ;  area,  1,488  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 28,582,  of  whom  15,884  were 
dares;  white  pop.  in  1859,  7,812.  It  has  a 
diversified  surface  and  a  soil  of  moderate  fer- 
tility. Extensive  pine  forests  yield  large  quan- 
tities of  lumber  and  turpentine.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  10,024  bales  of  cotton, 
614,418  bushels  of  corn,  189,915  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, 7,299  of  oats,  and  1,299,879  lbs.  of  rice. 
There  were  67  grist  mills,  87  saw  and  planing 
mills,  66  churches,  and  628  pupils  attending 
publio  schools.  The  South  Carolina  railroad 
crosses  the  southern  corner  of  the  district,  and 
the  Columbia  branch  railroad  passes  through 
the  capital,  Orangeburg. 

ORANGEMEN,  a  secret  political  society  of 
the  British  empire,  whose  official  designation 
in  its  own  records  is  "  The  Loyal  Orange  Insti- 
tution." It  is  composed  exclusively  of  Prot- 
estants, and  its  professed  objects  are  to  support 
and  defend  the  reigning  king  or  queen  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Protestant  religion,  the  laws  of  the 
country,  the  legislative  union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  succession  to  the  throne 
in  the  present  royal  family  so  long  as  it  remains 
Protestant  They  associate  also  in  honor  of 
King  William  III.,  prince  of  Orange,  whose 
name  they  bear,  "  as  supporters  of  his  glorious 
memory."  Members  are  admitted  by  ballot, 
and  each  applicant  must  receive  at  least  $  of 
the  votes  cast  Every  member  must  belong  to 
a  private  or  subordinate  lodge,  and  can  only  be 
admitted  on  proof  that  he  is  a  Protestant  of 
known  loyalty  and  over  18  years  of  age.  Each 
member  on  admission  pays  an  entrance  fee, 
which  in  no  case  is  less  than  2*.  6&  The  asso- 
ciation is  divided  into  five  orders  or  degrees, 
the  first  of  which  is  the  orange,  and  the  fifth 
and  highest  the  scarlet  degree.  No  one  is  eli- 
gible to  the  highest  till  he  has  been  a  member 
for  12  monthB.  The  officers  of  the  lodge  must 
be  of  the  scarlet  degree,  and  consist  of  a  mas- 
ter, deputy  master,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  6 
committee  men,  who  hold  office  for  one  year. 
Meetings  are  commonly  held  once  a  month ; 
the  lodge  is  opened  by  prayer,  after  which  a 
portion  of  Scripture  is  read,  which  is  followed 
by  the  transaction  of  business,  such  as  the  bal- 
loting for  candidates,  admission  of  new  mem- 
bers, and  consideration  of  communications,  the 
lodge  closing  with  a  prayer.  Any  member 
marrying  a  Roman  Catholic  must  be  forthwith 
expelled.  Three  or  more  subordinate  lodges 
vol.  xn. — 85 


constitute  a  district  lodge,  of  which  the  officers 
are  a  district  master,  district  deputy  master, 
&c.,  bearing  the  same  titles  as  the  officers  of 
the  lower  lodges  with  the  prefix  of  "  district" 
The  district  lodge  meets  4  times  in  a  year,  and 
ezeroises  a  suedes  of  supervision  over  the  lower 
lodges,  which  make  regular  reports  to  it  Next 
above  the  district  lodges  are  the  county  grand 
lodges,  whose  officers,  from  grand  master  to 
grand  committee,  bear  the  titles  already  enu- 
merated with  the  prefix  of  "  grand,"  and  are 
elected  by  the  officers  of  the  district  lodges  in 
the  county.  The  county  grand  lodge  meets 
twice  a  year.  Finally  there  is  in  each  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  in  Wales, 
and  in  the  principal  colonies,  a  grand  lodge, 
which  meets  twice  a  year,  and  consists  of  the 
above  mentioned  "grand"  officers,  and  of  a 
grand  committee  elected  by  the  officers  of  the 
county  grand  lodges.  There  is  also  an  im- 
perial grand  lodge,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the 
grand  master  of  the  empire,  "  who  is  its  chief 
and  supreme  head.  His  office  is  permanent  and 
uncontrolled,  being  confided  wholly  to  the  loy- 
alty and  integrity  of  that  Orangeman  who  shall 
be  worthy  of  so  high  a  trust"  The  imperial 
grand  lodge  meets  once  a  year,  and  is  composed 
of  the  grand  officers  of  the  grand  lodges  of 
the  kingdoms  which  compose  the  empire.  A 
collateral  order  called  the  "  Grand  Black  Order 
of  Orangemen,"  or  "  Royal  Black  Knights  of 
the  Camp  of  Israel,"  exists  within,  but  sepa- 
rate from,  the  Orange  institution,  to  which  no 
En  is  admitted  who  has  not  taken  the 
r  degrees  of  the  exterior  society,  or 
r  of  whose  parents  is  or  has  been  a  Bo- 
man  Catholic.  No  one  can  be  a  member  who 
does  not  profess  to  believe  in  the  holy  Trinity. 
It  is  organized,  like  the  Orange  institution,  into 
grand  lodges,  county,  district,  and  subordinate 
lodges,  which,  however,  are  called  chapters 
and  preceptories,  and  the  individual  members 
bear  the  title  of  knights.— The  Orange  institu- 
tion was  founded  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in 
1795,  ostensibly  to  counteract  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic secret  associations  called  "the  defenders" 
or  "  ribbon  men."  These  two  opposite  associa- 
tions were  soon  involved  in  fierce  nostility  with 
each  other ;  and  as  nearly  the  whole  peasantry 
of  the  country  belonged  to  one  or  the  other 
of  the  associations,  all  the  inhabitants  were  in 
some  districts  arrayed  under  opposite  banners, 
and  were  always  ready  for  mutual  conflict 
Whenever  the  opposite  factions  met  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers,  insults  were  exchanged  and 
riots  often  ensued.  The  law  was  powerless 
against  them,  because  witnesses  were  intimidat- 
ed, and  jurymen  sometimes  refused  to  convict 
culprits  belonging  to  their  own  order.  In  1828 
immense  assemblages  of  the  Orangemen  and  of 
the  "  Catholio  association"  were  gathered  tu- 
multuously  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  blood 
was  shed  in  some  places.  In  the  following 
year  the  celebration  by  the  Orangemen  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  July 
12,  led  to  bloody  conflicts  in  the  counties  of 
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Glare,  Armagh,  and  Fermanagh,  in  which  con- 
siderable numbers  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 
the  interposition  of  the  military  with  difficulty 
suppressed  these  disturbances.  In  1885  a  par- 
liamentary investigation  was  ordered,  which 
led  to  the  detection  of  Orange  lodges  in  84  re- 
giments of  the  army;  and  in  the  following 
year  the  imperial  grand  master,  the  duke  or 
Cumberland,  was  compelled  to  dissolve  the  in- 
stitution in  Ireland.  It  was  however  revived 
in  1845,  and  is  still  extensively  diffused  in  the 
British  islands,  though  its  processions  are  there 
forbidden  by  law.  It  was  introduced  into  Brit- 
ish America  in  1829,  and  in  1861  it  had  1,200 
lodges  and  about  150,000  members.  Its  pro- 
oessions  there  are  not  illegal,  and  its  political 
influence  is  very  great.  Much  excitement  was 
occasioned  by  the  attempt  in  1860  to  compel 
the  prince  of  Wales  during  his  progress  through 
the  provinces  to  recognize  the  order  and  to 
pass  under  its  arches  and  banners,  a  recognition 
steadfastly  refused  by  the  prinoe  and  his  suite. 
ORANG-OUTANG  (pitheeus,  Geoffr.,  or  si- 
mia,  Linn,  and  Ulig.),  the  common  name  of  the 
large  tailless  anthropoid  apes  of  S.  £.  Asia  and 
the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  Some 
details  have  been  given  regarding  the  orangs 
under  Ape  and  Chimpanzee  ;  and  students  de- 
sirous of  pursuing  the  subject  extensively  are 
referred  to  the  papers  of  Prof.  Owen  in  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London"  (vols.  i.  to  iv.,  lSSS-'Sfl).  and  of  Prof. 
Duvernoy  in  the  Archives  du  museum  (Vhistoire 
natwreUe  (vol.  viiL,  Paris,  1855).  The  orang 
usually  seen  in  menageries  is  the  P.  satyrus 
(Geoffi\)>  of  which  the  adult  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  P.  Wurmbii,  the  pongo  of  authors 
and  the  mias  of  the  natives  of  Borneo.  The 
pongo  or  adult  orang  is  more  powerful  and  less 
anthropoid  than  the  chimpanzee  (troglodytes 
niger,  Geoffr.) ;  it  represents  in  Asia  the  gorilla 
of  Africa,  and  varies  in  height  from  6  to  7  feet. 
The  forehead  is  contracted,  sloping  directly 
backward,  with  no  projecting  superciliary  ridg- 
es; the  occiput  is  flattened,  the  canines  large, 
jaws  powerful,  zygomatic  arches  strong  and 
expanded,  and  cranial  ridges  largely  developed ; 
the  orown  is  less  flat  than  in  the  chimpanzee ; 
the  brain  cavity  of  the  adult  is  very  little 
larger  than  at  the  period  of  the  first  permanent 
molars,  the  greater  size  of  the  cranium  depend- 
ing on  a  thickening  of  the  walls  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  temporal  ridges ;  the  latter 
commence  at  the  external  angular  process  of 
the  frontal  bone,  and  pass  upward,  inward, 
and  backward  to  meet  at  the  junction  of  the 
sagittal  and  coronal  sutures,  the  two  including 
a  smooth  triangular  portion  of  the  frontal; 
the  interparietal  crest  is  about  J  inch  high,  as 
in  the  large  carnivora,  dividing  at  the  vertex, 
and  passing  behind  the  lambdoidal  suture  to. 
the  mastoid  ridge,  and  a  rough  prominence 
continues  from  the  point  of  divarication  half 
way  down  the  occiput  As  compared  with  the 
chimpanzee,  it  comes  nearer  man  in  the  small 
portion  of  the  wing  of  the  sphenoid  which 


reaches  the  parietal,  separating  thefrontalfrci 
the  temporal,  though  this  character  does  u 
hold  good  in  all  races  of  men  nor  shrink 
the  orang ;  the  occipital  foramen  is  fartfcr 
back,  and  its  condyles  are  nearer  togetbri 
front,  with  double  anterior  condyloid  toma; 
from  the  greater  development  of  the  emaa 
the  incisive  foramina  are  further  bad;  tiwa- 
termaxillary  sutures  are  not  obliterated  ratifr 
permanent  teeth  are  almost  folly  developed;  at 
single  nasal  bone  is  flat,  with  no  projection  it- 
vond  the  nasal  processes  of  the  upper  jaw;  at 
inter-orbital  space  is  relatively  narrower;  t» 
upper  jaw  has  3  infra-orbital  foramina  miisl 
of  one,  and  is  larger;  the  incisors  project  an 
obliquely  forward ;  there  is  a  greater  heigfatai 
breadth  of  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw,  sndgi* 
er  depth  of  symphysis.  The  teeth  are  inra- 
ber  the  same  as  in  man,  the  chimpsiiiee,ed 
gorilla,  the  incisors  and  canines  especially  b@* 
relatively  larger.  The  spinous  processes  cf  at 
cervical  vertebra  are  simple  and  Tery  loot,  » 
the  muscular  attachments  rendered  neeeacy 
by  the  backward  position  of  the  occipital  h- 
ramen,  the  great  development  and  weight  sf 
the  face,  and  the  general  anterior  mcfam 
of  the  vertebra)  themselves;  the  spmal  «■ 
umn  has  one  general  curve  behind  from  fe 
atlas  to  the  beginning  of  the  sacrum,  wbts 
there  is  a  slight  curve  in  the  opposite  direetioa: 
the  dorsals  are  12  as  in  man,  the  chimpa» 
having  18 ;  the  lumbar  are  4,  with  shertsr 
spines;  the  sacrum  consists  of  6  hones, id b 
longer,  narrower,  and  straighter  than  ia  4* 
chimpanzee;  the  coccygeal  bones  are  8,  aadj- 
losed  together  but  not  to  the  sacrum,  (tab- 
uing the  comparison  with  the  chimpanzee,  (is 
ilia  are  more  expanded  and  flatter,  sed  the 
isohia  are  less  extended  outward,  laikiajfc 
lower  part  of  the  pelvis  narrower ;  the  sq*w 
pelvic  opening  is  nearly  a  perfect  onl;  U 
chest  is  ample,  as  large  as  a  man's,  the  tn» 
verse  greater  than  the  antero-posterior  flat- 
ter; the  ribs  are  narrower  and  leas  nsttw 
the  sternum  short  and  wide,  composed,  be* 
the  first  bone,  of  a  double  series  of  7  or  8  m 
bones,  always  distinguishable  in  theyojaf* 
mal,  but  not  in  the  chimpanzee;  the  dan* 
very  little  curved;  the  scapula)  hroad* 
short.  The  principal  diflerence  is  in  th«  m 
tive  length  of  the  upper  and  lower  w&\* 
arms  reach  to  the  heel;  in  the  fore  am  m 
is  greater  space  between  the  bonea,  offflfj 
the  outward  curve  of  the  radius;  the  boeas 
the  hand  are  elongated,  those  of  the  tjajj 
alender  and  short,  not  reaching  to  the  ew« 
the  metacarpal  of  the  fore  finger;  p«*** 
phalanges  curved  for  easier  I*****/": 
climbing,  and  the  last  row  notexaiadeaw* 
wide  sensitive  bulb  of  a  finger.  Tie  *■* 
has  no  ligamentum  teres,  giving  greats?  •m» 
ity  and  less  solidity  to  the  motions i  of  tt»* 
joint,  useful  in  climbing,  but  randem*  "J 
gait  on  the  ground  awkward  and  shotting^ 
bones  of  the  leg  are  short,  withgreater  saw 
between  them  owing  to  the  inward  corve«  «* 
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tibia ;  the  foot  1b  turned  more  inward,  and  the 
oe  calcis  does  not  project  so  far  back;  the 
phalanges  much  elongated,  the  hind  thumb  not 
reaching  to  the  condyle  of  the  next  metatarsal, 
resembling  a  hand  more  than  a  foot  The  su- 
tures are  obliterated  in  the  adults;  the  large 
canines  of  these  anthropoid  apes  bear  no  rela- 
tion to  their  food,  being  used  principally  as 
weapons  of  defence  against  the  larger  carniv- 
ora,  which  their  great  strength  enables  them 
to  cope  with ;  the  smaller  the  species  and  Hie 
more  easily  concealed,  the  less  developed  are 
the  canines.  The  capacity  of  the  adult  male 
orang  skull  is  26  cubic  inches,  of  the  female  24, 
considerably  less  than  in  the  gorilla,  and  about 
the  same  as  in  the  chimpanzee ;  in  the  young, 
up  to  the  age  of  about  5  years,  the  facial 
angle  is  60° ;  the  extremities  preserve  the  pro- 
portions of  a  6  months'  human  foetus,  while  in 
the  chimpanzee  they  are  those  of  a  yearling 
infant  The  numerous  resemblances  to  the 
human  structure  which  have  served  as  argu- 
ments for  progressive  animal  development  have 
always  been  taken  from  immature  specimens 
of  these  anthropoid  apes,  in  which  the  facial 
angle,  teeth,  shape  and  relative  size  of  cranium, 
assume  human  proportions,  which  are  lost  as 
the  animal  advances  in  age ;  the  docility  and 
gentleness  of  the  young  give  place  to  obstinacy 
and  ferocity  in  the  old,  as  the  cerebral  develop- 
ment becomes  relatively  less. — The  Bornean 
pongo  has  long  loose  hair  of  a  deep  fuscous 
color,  approaching  in  some  parts  to  black,  the 
adult  male  having  large  dermal  fatty  protuber- 
ances over  the  cheek  bones,  not  found  in  the 
Sumatran  species ;  the  younger  specimens,  both 
in  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  are  more  ruddy  brown. 
In  the  immature  specimens,  which  are  the  best 
known,  the  head  is  pear-shaped,  expanding  from 
the  chin  upward;  the  eyes  close  together;  the 
external  ears  small ;  the  nose  confluent  with  the 
face,  with  nostrils  but  slightly  elevated;  mouth 
projecting,  with  large  gape  and  very  narrow 
lips;  the  abdomen  protuberant;  the  hair  on 
the  fore  arm  reversed.  They  are  fond  of  low 
marshy  regions,  well  wooded,  their  whole  or- 
ganization being  fitted  for  progression  on  trees ; 
they  seldom  move  far  on  the  ground,  and  then 
on  all  fours  or  by  swinging  the  body  awkward- 
ly forward  between  the  arms  supported  by  the 
bent  knuckles;  they  build  a  kmd  of  nest  in 
trees,  where  they  spend  the  night,  leaving  it 
late  in  the  morning  when  the  sun  has  dispersed 
the  dew  and  thoroughly  warmed  the  air;  they 
do  not  live  in  society,  except  when  a  pair  have 
a  family  in  charge ;  the  food  consists  of  fruits, 
nuts,  tender  plants,  leaves,  and  shoots,  and  is 
entirely  vegetable  in  a  state  of  nature;  the 
natives  say  that  they  always  attack  and  are 
attacked  by  the  crocodile  (0.  biporcatvs).  In 
captivity  the  disposition  is  mild  and  affectionate, 
and  the  deportment  grave  and  often  melan- 
choly ;  the  intelligence  and  powers  of  imitation 
are  considerable;  and  they  get  to  be  fond  of 
the  varied  food  of  man,  and  especially  his 
drinks/  as  ardent  spirits  and  coffee.    For  anec- 


dotes of  this  species  see  Jardine's  "  Naturalist's 
Library,"  vol.  i.,  and  other  popular  works  on 
natural  history.  The  Sumatran  orang  has  been 
described  as  a  distinct  species,  as  P.  Abelii  or 
tricolor  (Geoffr.) ;  it  is  of  large  size  and  of  a 
reddish  brown  color.  A  smaller  and  more 
anthropoid  species  in  Borneo  has  been  named 
P.  morio  by  Owen ;  it  is  about  4  feet  high,  and 
6}  between  the  ends  of  the  outstretched  arms; 
the  ridges  of  the  skull  are  rudimentary,  pass- 
ing from  the  external  angle  of  the  frontal  bone, 
slightly  converging  but  not  meeting,  and  be- 
hind the  coronal  suture  soon  subsiding  to  the 
level  of  the  skull ;  the  canines  are  smaller,  and 
are  related  to  differences  in  the  cranium  men- 
tioned by  Owen  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Zoological  Society"  (vols.  ii.  and  iv.,  1886-'56); 
it  may  be,  according  to  Owen,  a  now  perma- 
nent, though  dwarfed,  variety  of  P.  tatyru*. 
If  the  pongo  represents  the  gorilla  in  Asia,  the 
P.  morio  would,  parallel  the  chimpanzee,  and 
the  P.  Abelii  the  bald  nshiego  recently  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Du  Ohaillu. 

ORATORIO  (Lat  oratorium,  a  small  chapel), 
a  sacred  musical  composition  consisting  of  airs, 
recitatives,-  duets,  trios,  choruses,  Ac,  with  full 
orchestral  accompaniment.  The  subject  is  gen- 
erally taken  from  Scripture,  and  the  text,  which 
is  seldom  dramatic  in  form,  is  sung  and  recited 
without  action  or  any  of  the  adjuncts  of  theat- 
rical representation.  The  oratorio  is  frequently 
spoken  of  as  a  species  of  musical  drama;  but 
many  of  the  most  noted  works  of  the  class  are 
in  no  sense  dramatic,  the  text  either  conveying 
a  simple  narrative,  or  consisting  merely  of  de- 
tached passages  of  Scripture,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances being  of  a  mixed  character,  as  in  the 
"  Creation"  of  Haydn.  A  musical  drama  on  a 
sacred  subject,  like  the  Mom  in  Egitto  of  Ros- 
sini, is  properly  an  opera.  The  term  has  also 
been  somewhat  loosely  applied  to  a  class  of 
compositions  not  strictly  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter, of  which  Haydn's  "  Seasons,"  founded  on 
Thomson's  poem,  affords  an  example.  The 
oratorio  was  derived  from  the  mystery  or  re- 
ligious tragedy  of  the  middle  ages,  of  which  it 
presents  a  modified  form,  adapted  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  church.  Its  origin  has  generally 
been  ascribed  to  St.  Philip  Neri,  who  in  1540 
founded  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  in 
Rome  (whence  the  term  oratorio),  one  of  the 
objects  of  which  was  to  deter  young  people 
from  profane  amusements  by  rendering  reli- 
gious services  as  attractive  as  possible.  "  For 
this  purpose  they  began  by  the  introduction 
of  canticles,  and  spiritual  songs  and  choruses; 
and  afterward,  to  increase  the  attraction,  Scrip- 
ture songs  and  incidents  were  formed  into 
dramatic  poems,  written  in  dialogue,  and  set  to 
music  by  the  best  composers  of  the  time.  These 
productions  were  recited  and  sung,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  instruments,  before  and  after 
the  sermon ;  so  that  the  attention  of  the  con- 
gregation was  thus  (it  was  presumed)  secured 
to  the  religious  instructions  of  the  preacher.19 
(Hogarth's  "Memoirs  of  the  Opera,"  vol.  i  p. 
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5.)  Oratorios,  in  the  present  signification  of 
the  term,  were  not  however  produced  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  They 
speedily  became  popular  in  Italy,  where  they 
were  regularly  performed  in  churches  during 
the  carnival,  and  gradually  became  a  recog- 
nized form  of  musical  composition  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  the  subjects  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic countries  being  frequently  taken  from  the 
lives  of  the  Virgin  or  the  saints.  In  Germany 
they  have  been  cultivated  by  eminent  composers 
from  Bach  down  to  Mendelssohn  and  Bpohr ; 
and  in  England  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
they  have  proved  perhaps  the  most  popular 
species  of  music  extant.  In  the  latter  country 
all  the  great  works  of  Handel,  the  most  emi- 
nent composer  of  oratorios,  including  "  Sam- 
son," "Israel  in  Egypt,"  "Saul,"  "Jephtha's 
Daughter,"  and  the  sublime  "Messiah,"  were 
originally  produced.  In  some  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  the  taste  for  this  kind  of 
musio  has  been  fostered  by  societies  of  long 
standing  and  repute,  like  the  "Handel  and 
Haydn  Society"  of  Boston  and  the  "Mendels- 
sohn Union"  of  New  York,  which  perform  the 
choice  works  of  the  composers  from  whom 
they  derive  their  titles.  In  Italy  oratorios  are 
still  performed  exclusively  in  churches;  but  in 
other  countries  they  are  frequently  given  in  pub- 
lic halls,  concert  rooms,  and  even  in  theatres. 
ORATORY,  the  art  of  public  speaking,  in- 
cluding the  two  departments  of  composition 
and  elocution,  the  former  aiming  at  a  peculiar 
style  of  rhetorical  excellence,  and  the  latter  at 
a  pleasing  and  effective  action  and  delivery. 
The  art  culminates  in  eloouence.  The  an- 
cient rhetoricians  distinguished  eloquence  as 
either  demonstrative,  deliberative,  or  judicial. 
The  first  was  designed  to  offer  praise  or  blame 
with  reference  to  matters  of  the  present  time, 
and  included  funeral  orations,  invectives,  pane- 
gyrics, inaugural  addresses,  &c. ;  the  second 
exhorts  or  dissuades  with  reference  to  the  fu- 
ture, and  inoludes  moral  lectures  and  all  in- 
structive oratory ;  the  third  relates  to  accusa- 
tion or  defence  of  past  conduct,  and  includes 
all  pleading.  These  different  styles  were  often 
united  in  the  same  oration.  Modern  eloquence 
has  been  distinguished  as  that  of  the  senate, 
the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  platform.  Luther 
thus  mentions  the  "properties  and  virtues" 
requisite  for  a  good  preacher:  "First,  he  should 
teach  systematically;  secondly,  he  should  have 
a  ready  wit;  thirdly,  he  should  be  eloquent; 
fourthly,  he  should  have  a  good  voice;  fifthly, 
a  good  memory ;  sixthly,  he  should  know  when 
to  make  an  end ;  seventhly,  he  should  make 
sure  of  his  doctrine ;  eighthly,  he  should  venture 
and  engage  body  and  blood,  wealth  and  honor 
in  the  word ;  ninthly,  he  should  suffer  himself 
to  be  mocked  and  jeered  of  every  one."  The 
eloquence  of  the  ancients,  and  especially  of  the 
Greeks,  is  usually  believed  to  have  greatly  ex- 
celled modern  oratory.  Of  the  10  Attic  ora- 
tors approved  by  the  Alexandrian  critics,  near- 
ly all  lived  in  the  4th  century  B.  0.    The  two 


greatest  of  these,  Demosthenes  and  JSacbina, 
were  at  the  head  of  the  two  parties  into  whiea 
Attica  was  then  divided,  and  were  constat:]; 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  former,  accus- 
tomed to  elaborate  preparation  by  his  early  ef- 
forts to  overcome  natural  deficiencies,  dct« 
ventured  to  speak  extemporaneously,  or  a 
trust  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment;  tod  Li 
orations  are  therefore  models  of  artistic  su 
effective  arrangement.  Dionysius,  contrasts 
the  effect  of  his  speeches  with  that  prodse*, 
by  Isocrates,  says  that  the  latter  left  the  heir- 
er  in  a  contemplative  mood,  as  if  he  had  fca 
listening  to  strains  of  the  finest  music,  ▼Uc 
the  former  inspired  him  with  all  the  passim 
incident  to  humanity,  and  with  an  agitation* 
fierce  as  that  which  raged  among  the  inmW 
during  the  celebration  of  the  mystic  rites  d 
Cybele.  The  style  of  Demosthenes  exhilis 
few  attempts  at  philosophical  reflection,  few 
prominent  ornaments,  and  has  no  preteaexe 
to  wit  or  humor;  and  yet,  says  David  Boat 
"  could  it  be  copied,  its  success  would  be  ii- 
fallible  over  a  modern  assembly."  AMm* 
excelled  in  improvised  or  extempore  orav?. 
of  which  he  was  called  the  inventor.  Amov 
the  Romans,  Cicero  and  Hortensias  were  pre- 
eminent as  orators,  the  style  of  the  focas 
lacking  the  simplicity  of  the  Greeks,  thoar: 
less  florid  and  Asiatic  than  that  of  his  rival 
In  modern  times  the  best  examples  of  petite 
oratory  have  been  given  in  Great  Britain  and  tbe 
United  States.  Mirabeau,  Vergniand,  Lasc- 
tine,  Kossuth,  and  other  leaders  in  revolution- 
ary epochs  have  alone  rivalled  the  efoqoesce 
of  legislative  debates.  Few  of  the  speeches  of 
the  elder  Pitt  have  been  exactly  reported,  tc 
enough  remains  to  show  that  they  have  rare* 
been  surpassed  in  majesty  and  effect-  E* 
power  of  extemporizing  was  the  reward  of  i 
severe  course  of  training  at  Oxford ;  and  tftr 
entering  parliament  at  the  age  of  26  he  re- 
mained silent  for  nearly  a  year,  carefully  study- 
ing the  character  of  the  house.  Througboe 
his  public  life,  amid  sickness  and  pain,  he  re- 
tained the  passionate  energy  which  pronpaed 
passages  in  his  addresses  that  were  almost  ir- 
resistible. The  two  discussions  in  which  te 
eloquence  was  chiefly  displayed  were  those  re- 
lating to  the  elections  of  Wilkes  and  to  :*-• 
American  war.  The  younger  Pitt  was  trained 
from  childhood  for  his  oratorical  career:  sb£ 
while  he  lacked  the  earnestness  and  vivid  im- 
agination of  his  father,  he  was  effective  fixe 
his  grasp  of  intellect,  mastery  of  details,  power 
of  contemptuous  sarcasm,  and  sonorous  ema- 
ciation. The  artless  and  vigorous  speeches  d 
Fox  rank  higher  as  specimens  of  oratorr. 
though  he  affirmed  that  a  speech  which  reads 
well  must  necessarily  have  been  a  bad  one. 
He  attributed  his  success  as  a  debater  to  a  res- 
olution, which  he  formed  when  very  younx. 
to  speak  well  or  ill  at  least  once  every  ni^fci 
The  failure  of  Burke  to  affect  his  hearers  illus- 
trates the  saying  of  Demosthenes,  that  tk 
chief  excellence  of  oratory  consists  in  actkc 
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80  ungraceful  and  frigid  was  his  manner,  and 
bo  unskilful  was  he  in  adapting  his  ideas  to 
the  capacities  or  humor  of  the  audience,  that 
he  obtained  the  nickname  of  "  the  dinner  bell," 
because  his  rising  to  speak  was  the  signal  for 
the  audience  to  withdraw  to  dinner.    Yet  his 

rshes  remain  among  the  finest  specimens  of 
class  of  literature.   The  speech  of  Sheridan 
in  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  was  de- 
clared by  Burke  "  the  most  splendid  effort  of 
eloquence,  argument,  and  wit  united,  of  which 
there  was  any  record  or  tradition."    All  of 
Sheridan's  speeches  cost  him  excessive  labor; 
even  his  jokes  passed  through  successive,  edi- 
tions on  paper,  and  were  subjected  to  long  re- 
vision and  condensation,  and  then  kept  in 
readiness  for  a  fitting  occasion.    Before  his 
greatest  efforts,  he  was  accustomed  to  retire 
into  the  country  and  give  himself  up  entirely 
to  study.    Ho  not  only  elaborated  his  speeches 
to  the  minutest  details,  but  for  the  most  part 
committed  them  accurately  to  memory.    Er- 
skine,  who  had  been  a  midshipman  and  soldier, 
achieved  sudden  eminence  as  an  advocate ;  but 
his  success  was  the  result  of  long  continued 
preparation  in  debating  clubs.    Canning,  the 
most  eminent  of  later  British  orators,  is  re- 
markable for  practising  skilful  appeals  to  the 
imagination  in  many  beautiful  and  poetical 
pictures.    His  ingenuity  in  debating  a  delicate 
and  hazardous  question  was  displayed  in  his 
argument  against  parliamentary  reform  at  the 
election  dinner  at  Liverpool  in  1818,  in  his 
speeches  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  on  the 
projected  invasion  of  Portugal  by  Spain  in 
1826.    Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone are  the  most  remarkable  of  living  British 
orators. — In  America,  the  statesmen  who  have 
been  most  reputed  for  eloquence  are  Patrick 
Henry,  James  Otis,  Fisher  Ames,  Henry  Clay, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  Edward  Everett.     The 
interests  of  citizenship  under  a  popular  gov- 
ernment have  made  public   speaking   more 
common  and  animated  in  America  than  it  has 
been  perhaps  since  the  republics  of  Greece 
and  Rome. — In  the  early  church  the  most 
brilliant  preacher  was  Chrysostom,  who  had 
diligently  studied   the  Greek   orators.     His 
homilies,  though  sometimes  displaying  gor- 
geous imagery,  were  eminently  practical,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  simple  denunciations  of  vice 
and  commendations  of  virtue.    Sermons  were 
then  rarely  read  from  manuscript,  but  were 
more  frequently  committed  to  memory.    Chry- 
sostom states  that  his  subject  was  often  sug- 
gested to  him  while  on  his  way  to  the  church. 
Clapping,  shouting,  and  waving  of  kerchiefs, 
as  tokens  of  applause,  were  then  usual  in 
churches.    The  finest  examples  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence have  probably  been  presented  by  the 
French  preachers  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and 
Massillon.     This  department  of  oratory  de- 
clined during  the  18th  century,  but  has  been 
revived  with  eminent  success  by  Lacordaire, 
and  Ravknan.    In  England,  Whitefield,  Chal- 
mers, and  Robert  Hall  have  been  most  re- 


markable for  power  in  the  pulpit.  White- 
field  excited  the  highest  interest  not  only  of 
common  people,  but  of  court  beauties  and  of 
free-thinkers  like  Chesterfield,  Bolingbroke, 
and  Hume.  Hume  said  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  walk  20  miles  to  hear  him;  and 
so  cool  and  calculating  a  person  as  Dr.  Frank- 
lin was  prompted  by  one  of  his  charity  ser- 
mons, against  his  predetermination,  to  give 
all  his  coin.  He  is  stated  to  have  taken  les- 
sons of  Garrick,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  ef- 
fect was  chiefly  due  to  his  manner.  His  rep- 
utation would  have  been  greater  had  he  left 
no  published  sermons.  Dr.  Chalmers  be- 
stowed the  severest  labor  upon  his  sermons. 
Eschewing  all  ornaments  of  style,  preserving 
his  broad  provincial  pronunciation,  advancing 
gradually  from  a  solemn  and  drawling  tone, 
it  was  only  when  near  the  close  that  he  rose 
to  the  full  power  of  his  eloquence.  His  power 
in  passages  is  likened  by  those  who  heard  him 
to  that  of  a  tempest;  and  on  concluding  there 
is  said  to  have  been  invariably  a  deep  sigh  or 
gasp  for  breath  audible  through  the  entire  audi- 
ence. Robert  Hall  never  delivered  his  sermons 
from  manuscript,  but  either  committed  them 
to  memory,  or  preached  extemporaneously. 
His  voice  was  weak  and  shrill,  ana  he  made  it 
intense  and  effective  by  speaking  rapidly.  His 
published  sermons  have  high  literary  merit. 
— See  Maury,  Essai  $ur  Veloquence  de  la  ehaire 
(Paris,  1810),  and  Hunt,  "Philosophy  of  Voice 
and  Speech"  (London,  1859). 
ORATORY,  Pbiksts  of  the.    See  Pmasrs 

OF  THE  ObATOBY. 

ORBIGNT,  Alcede  d\  a  French  naturalist, 
born  in  Coueron,  Loire-Inferieure,  in  1802, 
died  in  Paris,  June  80, 1857.  He  was  educated 
at  La  Rochelle,  and  in  1824  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  scientific  by  a  paper  presented 
to  the  academy  of  sciences,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  existence  of  many  creatures  not  pre- 
viously observed.  In  1826  he  was  sent  by  the 
government  to  South  America,  which  he  ex- 

?lored  for  8  years,  from  Brazil  and  Peru  to 
'atagonia.  He  collected  many  valuable  his- 
torical MSS.,  86  vocabularies  of  American  lan- 
guages, 7,000  species  of  animals,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  were  entirely  new,  and  2,500 
species  of  plants.  The  results  of  his  observa- 
tions and  labors  were  given  to  the  publio  in  his 
Voyage  dans  VAmerique  du  Sud  (7  vols.  4to., 
1885-'52),  which  was  printed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  ministry  of  publio  instruction.  He 
also  published  many  other  important  works  on 
natural  history  and  on  palaeontology,  to  which 
his  later  years  were  particularly  devoted,  and 
on  which  he  lectured  in  the  museum  of  natural 
history  from  1886  to  1858. 

ORG  AGNA,  or  Obgaona  (Andbba  di  Ciohe), 
an  Italian  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  born 
in  Florence  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, died  in  1875  or  1889.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Florentine  sculptor  and  goldsmith  named  Oione. 
and  is  said  to  have  acquired  the  surname  of 
L'Archagnuolo  (the  archangel),  which  was  con- 
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traoted  into  Oroagna.  He  learned  design  under 
the  tuition  of  his  father,  and  was  instructed  in 
painting  by  an  elder  brother,  Bernardo,  who 
was  a  follower  of  Giotto,  and  in  oonoert  with 
whom  he  painted  a  series  of  frescoes  in  the 
Strozzi  chapel  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  No- 
vella at  Florence.  His  most  memorable  pro- 
ductions in  this  art,  however,  are  the  series  on 
the  north  wall  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa, 
executed  probably  about  1885,  representing 
the  " Triumph  of  Death,"  "The  Last  Judg- 
ment," and  "  HelL"  These  works  have  been 
greatly  injured  by  time  and  neglect  They 
were  profoundly  studied  by  succeeding  paint- 
ers, and  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael  borrowed 
largely  from  the  attitudes  and  arrangements 
of  Oroagna.  As  a  sculptor  and  architect  Or- 
oagna attained,  according  to  Vasari,  even 
'  greater  eminence  than  as  a  painter.  One  of 
his  most  celebrated  productions  was  the  tab- 
ernacle of  the  Virgin  in  the  church  of  San 
Miohele  at  Florence,  a  pyramidal  altar  of  white 
marble  ornamented  with  sculptured  figures, 
one  of  which  represents  the  artist  himself 
and  is  inscribed  with  his  name  and  the  date, 
1859.  The  church  itself  was  also  built  from 
his  designs ;  but  his  masterpiece  in  architecture 
was  theLoggiade'  Lanzi  in  the  Piazza Granduca 
in  Florence,  of  which  Michel  Angelo  declared 
that  he  could  produce  nothing  superior. 

ORCHESTRA  (Gr.  ©pynirrpa),  that  part  of 
the  Greek  theatre  in  which  the  chorus  per- 
formed its  dances  and  evolutions.  It  was  circu- 
lar in  shape,  except  that  a  segment  was  appro- 
priated to  the  stage,  extended  in  front  of  the 
spectators,  and  was  surrounded  by  steps.  In 
modern  theatres  the  orchestra  is  the  space 
between  the  audience  and  the  stage  allotted  to 
the  musicians;  and  in  concert  rooms  it  is  a 
raised  platform  occupied  by  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental performers.  Previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  18th  century  the  instrumental 
performers  in  theatres  were  placed  in  a  box  on 
the  side  of  the  stage  and  out  of  view  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  audience;  but  their  present 
position,  both  in  respect  of  acoustic  effects  and 
of  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  the  singers 
to  have  in  view  the  oonduotor,  is  considered 
superior. — The  term  is  more  commonly  applied 
perhaps  to  a  body  of  instrumental  performers 
in  which  the  violin  family  predominates.  A 
body  of  musicians  using  principally  wind  instru- 
ments is  popularly  called  a  band.  The  earliest 
example  of  the  composition  of  an  orchestra 
is  afforded  by  Monteverde's  opera  of  Orfeo, 
performed  in  1604,  in  which  20  instruments 
of  the  violin  species  and  12  wind  instruments 
are  employed,  chiefly  to  accompany  the  voice, 
although  they  were  not  all  played  at  the  same 
time.  Subsequently  the  stringed  instruments 
were  increased  in  orchestras  to  the  almost  total 
exclusion  of  other  kinds,  and  the  works  of 
Oavalli,  Carissimi,  and  Lolly  are  written  princi- 
pally for  violins,  violas  of  different  degrees  of 
power,  base  viols,  and  double  base  viols.  Lully 
sometimes  employed  flutes,  bassoons,  and  trom- 


bones ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  time  of 
Haydn's  later  works  that  the  wind  instrument* 
whether  of  brass  or  wood,  began  to  be  recog- 
nized as  an  important  and  indeed  an  indispea* 
sable  part  of  the  orchestra.  At  the  present  day 
they  are  used  with  splendid  effect  in  nriStsrr 
bands,  and  in  the  works  of  some  conipuaen 
encroach  upon  the  limits  of  the  stringed  instru- 
ments, which  should  always  be  made  the  cera 
of  the  orchestra,  and  the  point  around  win* 
all  the  rest  revolve.  The  smallest  number  ef 
performers  in  a  grand  orchestra  ia  estimated  a 
60,  and  the  hall  wherein  they  play  should  k 
of  moderate  size ;  but  for  the  greatest  eflees 
80  and  upward  must  be  employed.  M.  Feta 
gives  the  following  proportions  for  an  orchesta 
and  chorus  of  856  performers,  beside  an  orzst 
of  firs trate  power: 


Stringed. 

Fint  violins..  80 

Second  do 80 

Violas 95 

Violoncellos..  80 

Doable  Uses.  SO 


185 


Wind  and  put- 

MfiZe. 


Flutes 

Oboos.. 

Clarionets.. 


Horns , 

Trumpets . . . 
Trombones. 

Bugles 

Serpents...., 
Drams  and 
cymbals.. 


ffaei 


Alto.. 


PriMspsia-. 


a 
« 

a 

s 
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ORCHIL.    See  Archil. 

OBOHIS,  the  ancient  name  of  an  endoge- 
nous, gynandrous  plant,  with  show y  flowers  aad 
tuberous  roots,  found  in  various  portions  cf  tk 
world,  but  sparingly  represented  in  the  United 
States.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  th» 
orchidacem,  which  comprises  many  specks,  sS 
herbaceous,  and  distinguished  by  their  iner- 
ular  blossoms,  exhibiting  singular  appearand 
and  grotesque  forms.  The  several  parts  of  tat 
flower  of  orchidaeea  are :  1,  the  perianth,  d 
6  divisions,  the  3  outer  being  sepals  and  the  3 
inner  petals,  of  which  the  upper  is  farBBbei 
with  an  appendage  called  the  lip ;  3,  the  col- 
umn, which  is  usually  composed  of  a  sad* 
stamen  growing  into  and  uniting  with  thesr/k, 
and  bearing  a  2-oelled  anther ;  3,  the  owry. 
which  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  tube  of  tat 
calyx,  and  is  often  so  twisted  when  the  flove* 
is  about  to  expand  that  its  back  with  the  flonl 
envelopes  is  turned  to  the  front ;  4,  the  final  t 
1-celled,  8-valved  pod,  filled  with  very  fta 
chaffy  seeds.  In  the  orchis,  the  flower  is  rat- 
gent  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal,  •£ 
of  them,  or  all  but  the  2  lower  sepals,  converg- 
ing upward  and  arching  over  the  column:  tie 
lip  turned  downward,  coalescing  with  the  base 
of  the  column,  and  spurred  at  the  base  under- 
neath ;  the  anther  oells  2,  contiguous  and  par- 
allel ;  the  pollinia  or  pollen  masses  2.  con- 
cealed in  the  hood  of  the  style.  EndHcberV 
division  of  the  genus  is  into  ondrerMs  and 
herorehii.  Of  the  European  species  of  the  for- 
mer we  have  the  orehu  nuucul*  of  Linueo* 
which  grows  in  meadows,  and  has  oblong,  la- 
divided  roots,  spotted  leaves,  flowers  maay, 
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borne  on  a  loose  spike,  sepals  reflexed,  lip  8- 
lobed,  the  intermediate  lobe  emarginate,  spur 
Hunt,  horizontal;  another  is  the  spotted  or- 
chis (0.  maculate)  Linn.),  with  palmate  roots, 
spotted  leaves,  a  conical  flower  spike,  recurved 
sepals,  an  acutely  8-lobed  lip,  and  a  slender 
pendulous  spur.  Of  the  latter  division,  Keror- 
chit,  may  be  cited  the  helmet  orchis  (0.  morio, 
linn.),  growing  on  dry  hillsides,  with  globose 
roots,  divisions  of  the  perianth  obtuse,  conniv- 
ing into  the  form  of  a  nelmet,  lip  large  with  8 
obtuse  lobes,  spur  obtuse,  cylindrical,  ascend* 
ing,  or  horizontal — Other  allied  genera  bear 
the  name  of  orchis,  of  which  the  bee  orchis 
(ophry$  aptfera,  linn.)  is  a  plant  a  foot  high 
with  a  few  large  and  rather  distant  flowers  on 
the  spike;  the  sepals  are  whitish  tinged  with 
purple,  the  lip  velvetty,  brown  variegated 
with  yellow;  it  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain, 
on  chalky  calcareous  soils-,  and  very  hand- 
some, as  well  as  singularly  curious.  The  fly 
orchis  (0.  mxuctfera,  linn.)  is  a  more  slender 
plant  with  purplish  flowers,  the  sepals  green, 
the  petals  narrow,  the  lipof  a  purplish  brown 
and  peculiar  in  shape.  The  spider  orchis  (0. 
araneifera,  Linn.)  has  greenish  flowers,  with  a 
hairy  dark  brown  lip,  covered  with  pale  or 
yellowish  lines.  In  these  and  similar  species 
the  shape  of  the  lip  combined  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  floral  organs  gives  rise  to  the  trivial 
names,  which  convey  the  appearance  that  each 
flower  presents.  These  several  kinds  are  not  un- 
common in  Europe. — The  showy  orchis  (orehU 
tpectabilis,  linn.)  appears  in  May  on  the  hills 
where  there  are  rich  woodlands,  from  north- 
ern New  England  to  Kentucky ;  it  is  a  conspic- 
uous little  plant,  whose  roots  consist  of  thick 
fleshy  fibres,  its  leaves  2,  ovate,  shining,  its 
flower  stem  5-angled,  with  a  few  flowers  hav- 
ing pinkish-purple  sepals  and  petals  all  arched 
or  vaulted,  and  an  ovate,  undivided  white  lip. 
Other  North  American  orchises  are  arranged 
under  different  genera  established  on  account 
of  some  particular  and  diverse  structure  of  the 
flower.  Thus  in  gymnadenia  of  Robert  Brown, 
the  glands  upon  the  stigma,  which  are  covered 
in  orchii,  are  bare,  naked  or  exposed,  as  seen 
in  the 3-toothed  orchis  (G.  tridertiata,  Lindley), 
a  small,  slender-stemmed  plant,  with  fleshy, 
fibrous  roots,  a  single,  oblong,  obtuse  leaf; 
spike  of  6  to  12  flowers,  small  flowers  of  a 
yellowish  color,  seen  in  wet  woods  of  the  north- 
ern states;  and  in  Q.  ,/fcwa  (Iind.),  with  an  ob- 
long, cylindrical  spike  densely  covered  with 
orange  yellow  flowers,  appearing  in  July  in 
the  wet  pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
and  at  the  south.  The  genus  platanthera  of 
Richard  is  founded  upon  the  2  naked  glands 
being  widely  separated  and  the  anther  cells 
diverging  below.  In  this,  of  the  species  bear- 
ing a  single  leaf  only,  we  have  the  dwarf 
orchis  (P.  obtusata,  Iind.),  with  an  obovate, 
obtuse  leaf,  a  spike  loosely  set  with  5  to  10 
flowers,  the  upper  sepal  of  the  flower  broad 
and  rounded,  the  petals  bluntly  triangular,  the 
lip  linear,  entire,  bearing  2  small  tubercles  at 


base,  and  the  spur  curved.    It  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  cold  peat  bogs  and  on  high  mountains 
from  Maine  to  New  York  and  Lake  Superior. 
Of  the  species  having  a  2-leaved  scape  may  be 
mentioned  the  large,  round-leaved  orchis  (P. 
orbiculata,  Iind.),  with  very  large,  orbicular 
leaves,  which  are  spread  flat  upon  the  ground, 
the  flowers  spreading,  greenish  white  in  a  loose 
raceme.  It  is  a  conspicuous  plant  in  rich  wood- 
lands from  New  England  to  Wisconsin,  and 
southward  along  the  Alleghanies.    The  north- 
ern white  orchis  (P.  dilatata,  Iind.)  represents 
a  section  of  these  plants  which  have  leafy 
stems ;  it  bears  a  wand-like  spike  of  whitish 
flowers  with  linear,  lanceolate  petals.    It  is 
common  at  the  northward  in  cold  peat  bogs, 
blossoming  in  June  and  July.    There  are  sev- 
eral other  species  with  leafy  stems,  such  as  the 
yellow  fringed  orchis  (P.  oiliaris,  Iind.),  hav- 
ing a  short  spike  of  showy  flowers  of  a  bright 
orange  yellow,  the  petals  linear,  fringed  at  the 
apex,  the  lip  oblong  and  furnished  with  a  very 
long  and  capillary  fringe ;  it  is  common  at  the 
south,  and  blooms  in  July  and  August.   In  the 
peat  meadows  at  the  north  is  found  the  ex- 
quisite white  fringed  orchis  (P.  blepharigloU 
tit,  Iind.),  with  pure  white  flowers,  the  petals 
spatulate,  slightly  out  or  toothed  at  the  apices, 
the  lip  oblong  with  the  margin  irregularly 
fringea.  The  ragged  orchis  (P.lacera,  Gray)  is 
common  by  the  roadsides  of  E.  Massachusetts, 
and  found  in  other  parts  of  New  England ;  its 
stem  is  about  a  foot  high,  bearing  oblong  lan- 
ceolate leaves,  and  terminating  in  a  raceme  of 
many  pale  yellowish  green  flowers,  the  lip  Jag- 
ged or  torn  into  a  few  capillary  lobes.    The 
small  purple  fringed  orchis  (P.  pwchode*,  Gray) 
has  a  stem  2  feet  high  furnished  with  several 
oblong  leaves  passing  into  linear  bracts,  and 
ending  in  a  large  spike  of  purple  flowers  with 
spreading  petals,  the  two  outer  of  which  are 
fringed ;  it  is  common  in  meadows.    The  large 
purple  fringed  orchis  (P.  fimbriate,  Iind.)  is 
an  elegant  plant,  whicn  sometimes  grows  up- 
ward of  2  feet  high,  with  a  thick,  angular,  fistu- 
lous stem,  oblong-oval,  obtuse  leaves,  an  oval- 
oblong  many-flowered  spike,  petals  of  the  flow- 
ers pale  purple,  the  2  inner  ones  cut  or  fringed 
on  the  whole  of  their  sides.    It  occurs  in 
abundance  in  some  portions  of  New  England. 
The  great  purple  orchis  (P.  peramama,  Gray) 
has  large,  showy,  violet-purple  flowers,  the  lip 
paler  and  very  ample,  its  divisions  toothed  and 
cut  but  not  fringed.    It  is  a  western  and  south- 
ern species,  and  grows  in  moist  meadows. — 
When  cultivated,  the  orchis  will  continue  for  a 
few  years  in  the  garden,  but  the  fiber-sorts  re- 
quire more  moisture  than  can  be  readily  fur* 
nished.    From  the  roots  of  several  European 
species  a  nutritious  article  of  diet  called  salep 
is  obtained.    Such  species  have  each  two  tu- 
bers charged  with  nutritious  matter,  one  of 
which  feeds  the  flower' stem  of  the  current 
year,  and  the  other  is  reserved  by  the  plant 
for  a  similar  use  in  the  succeeding  year.    The 
latter  is  selected  for  the  salep ;  the  other,  being 
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nearly  exhausted  of  its  starch  by  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  is  broken  off  and  thrown  away. 
After  the  selected  tubers  have  been  cleaned 
and  peeled  of  their  exterior  brown  skin,  they 
are  dried  in  an  oven  until  they  exchange  their 
opaqueness  for  a  semi-transparent,  horn-like 
hue.  When  used,  they  are  boiled  in  water  or 
in  milk  to  the  required  consistency,  the  result 
being  a  thick  mucilaginous  fluid  much  used  as 
a  drink  by  hard-working  people ;  it  is  said  to 
contain  more  nutriment  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk  than  any  other  known  substance,  its  con- 
stituents being  bassorine,  gum,  and  starch.  In 
Turkey  and  in  Persia,  where  it  is  prepared 
from  some  particular  species  of  orchis  native  to 
those  countries,  salep  is  held  in  high  esteem ; 
it  is  likewise  a  favorite  food  with  pedestrian 
travellers  in  wild  deserts  and  uninhabited  re- 
gions. With  this  and  a  few  other  exceptions, 
the  orchids  in  general  are  of  little  utility, 
though  their  beauty  and  graceful  or  singular 
structure  are  adapted  to  please  the  eye. 

ORDEAL,  an  ancient  form  of  trial,  to  deter- 
mine, by  a  supposed  reference  to  the  judgment 
of  God,  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ordal,  compounded,  according  to  Spelman  and 
Duoange,  of  or,  great,  and  dml,  judgment;  ac- 
cording to  Lye  and  Bosworth,  of  ory  without, 
and  dasl,  difference,  signifying  a  judgment 
without  distinction  of  persons.  The  ordeal 
usually  went  under  the  name  of  judicium  Dei 
(judgment  of  God),  or  vulgaris  furgatio  (com- 
mon purgation),  to  distinguish  it  from  canon- 
ical purgation,  in  which  the  person  cleared 
himself  by  oath.  The  earliest  allusion  we  have 
in  regard  to  this  practioe  is  found  in  the  laws 
of  Moses  (Numbers  v.),  according  to  which 
the  Hebrew  woman  suspected  of  adultery  is  to 
drink  the  "  waters  of  jealousy,"  which  if  she 
is  guilty  will  cause  "her  belly  to  swell  and 
thigh  to  rot."  There  is,  however,  no  case  on 
record  in  Scripture  in  which  this  regulation 
was  carried  out.  Grotius,  in  his  commentary 
upon  this  chapter,  mentions  several  instances 
of  trial  by  water  among  the  people  of  Bithynia, 
Sardinia,  and  other  countries.  Trial  by  ordeal 
seems  certainly  to  have  been  known  in  Greece, 
as  in  the  "Antigone"  of  Sophocles  a  sentinel 
who  had  failed  m  fulfilling  a  trust  committed 
to  his  charge,  is  represented  as  declaring  that 
he  is  ready  to  "  handle  hot  iron  and  walk  over 
fire"  to  prove  his  innocence;  and  this,  the 
scholiast  observes,  was  a  usual  method  of  pur- 
gation. In  modern  Europe,  ordeals  came  early 
into  common  use,  and  occupy  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  feistory  of  its  jurisprudence.  They 
were  of  several  kinds,  of  which  the  trials  by 
fire  and  by  water  were  most  usual.  "Fire 
ordeal,"  says  Blackstone,  "was  performed 
either  by  taking  up  in  the  hand,  unhurt,  a 
piece  of  red-hot  iron  of  one,  two,  or  three 
pounds  weight;  or  else  by  walking  barefoot 
and  blindfold  over  9  red-hot  ploughshares, 
laid  lengthwise  at  unequal  distances;  and  if 
the  party  escaped  being  hurt,  he  was  adjudged 


innocent;   but  if  it  happened  otherwise,  a 
without  collusion  it  generally  did,  he  was  la 
condemned  as  guilty."    The  trial  by  fire  *s 
the  one  commonly  in  use  among  the  hi^cr 
orders,  and  several  instances  are  recorded  z 
which  noble  females  by  means  of  it  rinfar! 
their  claims  to  chastity ;  the  mother  of  F- 
Edward  the  Confessor  is  said  in  this  huei? 
to  have  established  her  reputation  when  s* 
pected  of  a  criminal  intimacy  with  Always 
bishop  of  Winchester,  but  the  story  wis* 
proof. — The  trial  by  water,  the  origin  of  vhii 
is  usually  ascribed  to  Pope  Eugenins  IL,  yk 
confined  chiefly  to  the  lower  classes,  and  re 
of  two  kinds,  that  by  boiling  water  and  ilr 
by  cold  water.    In  the  former,  the  indmfc 
thrust  into  a  vessel  of  hot  water  his  arm,  wEi 
when  withdrawn,  was  bound  up  and  sesU 
and  at  the  end  of  3  days  examined.   If  no  tew 
of  scald  appeared,  he  was  declared  innocei 
From  tiiis  practice  is  derived  the  popolir  ex- 
pression of  being  in  hot  water.   In  theecli 
water  ordeal  the  individual  was  thrown  fcj 
the  water,  and  if  he  floated  without  swimmisz, 
he  was  considered  guilty;  but  if  he  sank, t 
was  deemed  innocent  and  drawn  oat  Atrw 
of  this  practice  lasted  until  a  late  period  in  & 
case  of  persons  suspected  of  witchcraft,  c 
which  the  unhappy  victim,  with  the  right  szi 
bound  to  the  left  leg  and  the  left  arm  to  & 
right  leg,  was  cast  into  some  pond,  and  if  the 
body  floated  the  charge  was  thought  to  te 
proved ;  if;  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  the  pi 
fortune  to  be  drowned,  the  innocence  of  6* 
accused  was  clearly  established.    A  ten?.1; 
kind  of  water  ordeal  prevailed  in  M& 
where  the  suspected  criminal  was  oblipd  t> 
swim  across  a  large  stream  abounding  in  croco- 
diles.   As,  according  to  Blackstone,  both  tb 
trial  by  fire  and  the  trial  by  water  couHw 
performed  by  deputy,  the  principal  answiK 
for  the  result,  and  the  deputy  only  «Bt?^ 
on  some  corporeal  pain  for  hire  or  for  friac- 
ship,  language  has  preserved  a  relic  of  the 
practice  in  the  expression  "to  go  through o 
and  water  to  serve  one."— The  corsned,  or  fj 
by  the  hallowed  bread  and  cheese,  via  da* 
practised  by  ecclesiastics.    A  morsel  of  bra 
or  of  cheese,  loaded  with  imprecations,  n 
given  the  accused  to  eat  along  with  the  eat** 
rist ;  and  if  the  person  were  guilty,  it  vis  be- 
lieved he  could  not  swallow  it.   It  is  saM*J 
in  this  manner  was  choked  Godwin, eari* 
Kent,  who  had  been  charged  with  the  mart* 
of  the  brother  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  A 
trace  of  the  custom  survived  in  certain  phr** 
of  abjuration,  such  as :  "  I  will  take  the  sacn- 
ment  upon  it,"  and  "May  this  morsel  be  mj 
last."    The  ordeal  of  the  cross  was  of  t« 
kinds.    In  civil  suits,  the  two  contending  pi- 
ties held  up  their  arms  in  the  form  of  a  am 
and  the  one  who  succeeded  in  maintain^  -~ 
wearisome  position  the  longer  was ■  de£*J 
victorious.    In  criminal  cases,  two  Woc~l 
wood  were  taken,  on  one  of  which  was  cut  w 
figure  of  the  cross.    These  were  wrapped  up  a 
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wool  and  laid  either  on  the  altar  or  on  the 
relics  of  some  saint.  An  attending  priest  took 
ap  one  of  these  at  hazard,  and  if  it  chanced  to 
be  the  one  with  the  cross  engraved  upon  it, 
the  accused  was  pronounced  innocent ;  but  if 
the  other,  guilty.  The  ordeal  of  the  bier,  which 
Lasted  even  into  the  18th  century,  was  common 
in  cases  of  murder,  and  existed  from  a  very 
early  period.  The  murdered  man  was  laid 
upon  a  bier,  and  the  suspected  criminal  was 
obliged  to  touch  his  body,  and  particularly 
the  wound.  If  blood  flowed,  if  foam  appeared 
at  the  mouth,  or  if  the  body  moved,  the  charge 
was  deemed  to  be  proved. — The  ordeal  of  battle 
[see  Appeal),  from  which  arose  the  modern 
duel,  seems  to  have  been  unknown  among?  the 
ancients,  except  by  a  Spanish  tribe  mentioned 
in  Livy  (xxviii.  cap.  21)  as  accustomed  in  this 
manner  to  settle  their  civil  suits,  when  they 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  find  any  other  so- 
lution. It  sprang  up,  however,  at  an  early 
period  in  nearly  every  nation  of  modern  Eu- 
rope, and  is  spoken  of  in  almost  every  collec- 
tion of  the  barbarian  laws,  except  in  those  of 
the  Visigoths,  whose  jurisprudence  followed  to 
a  great  extent  the  Roman,  and  those  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  although  it  prevailed  among 
the  Saxons  and  Jutes  of  Germany.  William 
the  Conqueror  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  into 
England.  Decretals  were  issued  against  this 
method  of  deciding  disputes  by  Pope  Alexander 
HI.  in  1179  and  by  Innocent  HI.  in  1216,  and 
Louis  IX.  abolished  it  in  the  ordinance  of 
1260.  From  this  time  the  practice,  though 
sanctioned  several  times  by  sovereigns,  fell 
gradually  into  disuse.  There  were  other  forms 
of  ordeal,  chiefly  local,  such  as  the  weighing  of 
witches,  practised  in  Prussia  in  the  17th  and 
in  the  neighboring  countries  in  the  18th  centu- 
ry. If  they  were  exceedingly  light,  they  were 
declared  guilty.  As  late  as  1728  some  witches 
were  weighed  at  Bzegedin  in  Hungary. — The 
practice  of  these  ordeals  sprang  from  a  super- 
stitious belief  that  a  just  God  would  interfere 
to  punish  the  guilty,  and  perhaps  also  from  the 
very  necessities  of  an  age  of  violence,  which 
required  for  innocence  every  chance  for  safety, 
however  slight  With  such  respect  were  they 
regarded  that  Eadmer,  the  contemporary  his- 
torian of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  could 
express  in  no  stronger  language  the  depth  of 
wickedness  into  which  that  monarch  had  sunk, 
than  by  saying  that  he  disbelieved  in  uthe 
judgments  of  God."  Yet,  although  ordeals 
were  performed  upon  consecrated  ground,  and 
though  so  late  as  the  reign  of  King  John  the 
clergy  of  England  had  the  privilege  of  using 
the  judicium  ferriy  aqua,  et  ignis,  the  church 
early  and  earnestly  endeavored  to  do  away 
with  this  monstrous  perversion  of  judicial 
forms.  Decretals  were  issued  against  the  prac- 
tice. The  canon  law  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
work  of  the  devil ;  and  the  increasing  use  of 
this  and  of  the  Roman  law  soon  caused  ordeals 
to  fall  into  disfavor.  The  temporal  power,, 
moreover,  came  finally  to  the  aid  of  the  spirit- 


ual, and  by  the  16th  century  the  practice  with 
a  few  exceptions  had  been  given  up.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  Edward  Ooke,  it  was  abolished  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  were  artificial  prepara- 
tions for  warding  off  the  injurious  effects  of 
these  trials,  which,  though  well  known  to  the 
clergy,  were  calculated  to  excite  the  wonder  of 
the  ignorant.  Moreover,  there  was  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  proceedings  much  room  for  fraud, 
which  unquestionably  was  liberally  practised. 
— Ordeals  were  by  no  means  confined  to  Eu- 
rope, but  seem  to  have  been  used  among,  a 
large  portion  of  the  barbarous  and  partially 
civilized  nations  all  over  the  globe.  In  Hindo- 
stan  especially  the  system  was  thoroughlydevel- 
oped,  as  appears  from  a  statement  by  Warren 
Hastings  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Asiatic 
Researches,"  in  which  the  9  following  kinds  of 
ordeal  are  enumerated :  1.  Ordeal  by  the  bal- 
ance. In  this  the  suspected  person,  after  hav- 
ing fasted  a  whole  day,  was  carefully  weighed. 
The  principal  points  of  the  accusation,  written 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  were  then  bound  on  his 
head,  and  he  was  again  placed  in  the  scales, 
where  if  he  weighed  more  than  before  he  was 
held  to  be  guilty ;  if  less,  innocent ;  and  if  the 
same,  the  trial  was  repeated.  2.  Ordeal  by  fire. 
An  excavation  was  made  in  the  ground  9  hands 
long,  2  spans  broad,  and  one  span  deep,  and 
was  filled  with  fire  of  pippalwood.  Upon  this 
the  accused  walked  barefooted,  and  if  unhurt 
was  adjudged  to  be  guiltless.  8.  Ordeal  by 
water.  In  this  the  suspected  criminal  stood  in 
water  up  to  his  navel,  and  near  him  a  Brahmin 
with  a  staff  in  his  hand.  Three  arrows  being 
shot  on  the  ground  by  a  soldier,  a  man  was 
despatched  to  bring  back  the  furthest,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  taken  it  up  another  was  sent 
from  the  edge  of  the  water  for  the  remaining 
two.  At  that  moment  the  accused,  grasping 
the  leg  or  staff  of  the  Brahmin,  was  to  dive 
into  the  water,  and  if  he  remained  under  until 
the  two  men  returned,  he  was  declared  to  be 
innocent.  In  the  villages  near  Benares,  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  under  without  raising  his 
head  until  a  man  walked  leisurely  50  paces. 
4.  Ordeal  by  poison.  The  supposed  guilty 
party  ate  71  barleycorns  of  poison,  mixed  in 
192  barleycorns  of  clarified  butter ;  and  if  the 

S reparation  produced  no  visible  effect,  he  was 
eclared  to  be  innocent.  According  to  another 
method,  a  hooded  snake  was  placed  in  a  deep 
earthen  pot,  and  the  accused  took  out  with 
his  hand  a  ring,  seal,  or  coin  dropped  into  it; 
if  bitten,  he  was  considered  guilty ;  if  not,  in- 
nocent. 5.  Ordeal  by  the  eishe.  In  this  the 
accused  drank  8  draughts  of  water,  in  which 
images  of  the  sun,  of  Devi,  and  of  other  deities 
had  been  washed  for  this  purpose;  and  if 
within  14  days  he  became  unwell,  he  was 
deemed  a  criminal.  6.  Ordeal  by  rice.  In 
case  of  theft,  some  dry  rice  was  weighed  with 
the  sacred  stone,  called  salgranL  or  certain 
tlocas  were  read  over  it.  Of  this  the  suspected 
persons  were  to  chew  a  quantity,  and  then 
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throw  it  out  upon  leaves  of  pippal,  and  if  it 
came  out  of  the  mouth  of  any  one  dry  or  stained 
with  blood,  that  one  was  held  to  be  gnilty  and 
the  rest  were  aoqnitted.  7.  Ordeal  by  hot  oil ; 
and  8,  ordeal  by  hot  iron.  These  were  very 
much  the  same  as  the  hot  water  and  hot  iron 
ordeals  of  Europe.  9.  The  ordeal  by  images. 
In  this  a  silver  image  called  Dharma,  the  genius 
of  justice,  and  a  clay  or  iron  one  called  Adhar- 
ma,  were  thrown  together  into  an  earthen  jar, 
and  the  accused  was  convicted  or  acquitted  ac- 
cording as  he  brought  out  the  former  or  the 
latter ;  or  the  figure  of  one  deity  was  painted 
on  white  cloth,  and  that  of  the  other  upon 
black,  and  these  were  rolled  up  in  the  excre- 
ment of  cows  in  separate  balls,  and  cast  into  a 
vessel,  after  which  the  procedure  was  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  instance. — Ordeals  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  but  chiefly  the  trials  by  fire  and  by 
water,  are  found  among  the  Chinese,  the  na- 
a  tives  of  Pegu,  of  Congo,  of  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  the  tribes  of  Asiatio  Russia.  In  Senegam- 
bia  an  application  of  red-hbt  iron  is  made  to 
the  tongue  of  the  supposed  criminal.  In  Siam 
the  acouser  and  the  accused  were  placed  toge- 
ther in  one  spot,  and  a  tiger  was  let  loose  upon 
them.  If  one  was  spared,  he  was  considered 
innocent;  if  both  were  destroyed,  they  were 
both  deemed  guilty ;  and  if  both  were  spared, 
they  were  compelled  to  undergo  some  more 
certain  test.  The  missionary  Krapf,  in  his 
"Travels  and  Researches  in  Eastern  Africa," 
mentions,  as  in  use  among  the  Wanaka  tribe, 
the  ordeals  of  the  hatchet,  of  the  copper  kettle, 
of  the  needle,  and  of  the  piece  of  bread.  The 
first  two  were  analogous  to  the  hot  iron  ordeal 
and  the  last  to  the  conned  of  Europe.  In  the 
ordeal  of  the  needle,  a  red-hot  needle  was 
drawn  through  the  lips  of  the  alleged  criminal, 
and  if  blood  flowed  from  the  wound,  he  was 
deemed  guilty;  but  if  none,  innocent. — In  Ma- 
dagascar the  trial  by  ordeal  is  still  generally 
practised  by  legal  authority.  The  supposed 
criminal  is  made  to  drink  a  decoction  of  a  poi- 
sonous fruit  called  the  tangena,  a  small  dose  of 
which  acts  as  an  emetic,  while  a  large  dose  is 
fatal.  By  managing  the  size  of  the  dose,  those 
who  administer  it  can  decide  the  result 

ORDERICUS  VITALIS,  an  English  priest 
and  chronicler,  born  at  Attingesham,  near 
Shrewsbury  (now  Atcham,  Shropshire),  Feb. 
17,  1075,  died  about  1143.  He  early  entered 
the  monastery  of  St.  Evroult  at  Ouche  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  he  passed  most  of  his  life.  He 
wrote  an  u  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England 
and  Normandy,"  which  begins  with  the  time 
of  Christ  and  concludes  with  the  year  1141. 
It  was  first  printed  in  Duchesne's  Historic^ 
Kormannorum  Scriptores  (1619),  and  there  is  a 
good  English  translation  by  T.  Forester,  form- 
ing 4  vols,  of  Bonn's  "  Antiquarian  library." 

ORDERS,  Religious.  See  Religious  Ob- 
debs,  and  Monaohism. 

ORDINARY  (Roman  law,  ju^wftnanut), 
in  its  proper  sense,  or  that  which  it  bore  in  the 
Roman  law,  a  judge  who  took  cognizance  of 


causes  in  the  regular  course  and  proper  risk 
of  his  office,  and  not  by  way  of  special  depots- 
ticn.  This  acceptation  of  the  word  is  very  ex- 
actly preserved  in  the  ecclesiastical  law,  thongt 
in  books  of  the  common  law  the  bishop  who  is 
the  ordinary  in  England  is  familiarly  referred 
to  as  "  one  who  has  ordinary  juriadictMn  a 
causes  ecclesiastical."  The  bishop  of  each  Ae- 
cese  is  the  ordinary  therein.  In  virtue  of  ha 
office  he  certifies  excommunications,  the  lav- 
fulness  of  marriages,  and  the  like  eoeleabatkal 
and  spiritual  matters,  to  the  courta  of  oommoa 
law.  Formerly,  and  until  the  statute  8  Efia- 
beth,  c.  4,  under  claim  of  the  benefit  of  ekrry, 
he  asserted  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  ha 
olerks.  But  the  particular  and  moat  promines 
judicial  function  of  the  ordinary  consisted  a 
his  grant  of  probate  of  wills  and  letters  testa- 
mentary. Of  these  matters  the  bishops,  or,  n 
certain  cases,  the  archbishops,  had  for  many 
centuries,  and  until  very  recently,  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction. It  has  been  much  discussed  whether 
the  probate  of  wills  and  the  granting  of  admin- 
istrations were  matters  entirely  and  original!? 
of  ecclesiastical  cognizance.  It  is  now  the  bet- 
ter opinion  that  they  were  not,  but  that  they 
belonged  to  the  county  courts,  or  to  the  courta 
baron  of  the  lords  of  manors.  Certainly  these 
courts  existed  and  wills  were  made  before  as 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  established.  Af- 
ter that  was  done,  and  until  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  the  bishop  sat  with  the  earl  in  the 
county  court.  The  spiritual  and  temporal 
courts  were  separated  m  the  time  of  Wifliaa 
I.,  but  it  is  not  clear  to  which  of  the  two  the 
cognizance  of  wills  was  intrusted.  But  SpeV 
man  asserts,  mainly  on  the  authority  of  Glaa- 
vil,  that  in  the  times  of  Henry  I.  and  Henry 
II.  testamentary  causes  were  regularly  hes£ 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Since  that  time 
the  probate  jurisdiction  of  all  the  dioceses  has 
been  in  the  bishops*  or  archbishops9  cerate; 
and  from  it  the  forms  and  method  of  probata 
jurisdiction  were  borrowed  in  the  Uafced 
States,  with  more  or  less  change.  Now,  how- 
ever, by  the  "  probate  act n  of  20  and  21  Vic- 
toria (1857).  and  by  an  additional  act  of  the 
next  year,  the  whole  of  the  probate  jurisdic- 
tion of  England  is  taken  from  the  ordinary. 
and  vested  in  a  court  of  probate,  consisting  of 
one  judge,  who  may  also  be  judge  of  admiralty, 
and  who  exercises  this  jurisdiction  over  all 
parts  of  England.  These  statutes  provide  fcr 
the  manner  of  its  exercise,  and  adopt  all  exist- 
ing usages  and  rules,  with  as  little  change  as 
possible;  even  the  subordinate  officers  an 
expressly  retained  by  name,  and  their  duties 
and  official  names  are,  for  the  moat  part,  quite 
unaffected.-— In  the  United  States  the  officer  to 
whom  probate  of  wills  is  committed  is  called  k 
some  judge  of  probate,  in  others  ordinary  regis- 
ter, or  surrogate.    (See  Pbobatb.) 

ORDINATION,  the  act  of  conferring  holy 
orders,  or  of  initiating  a  person  into  the  min- 
istry of  religion,  or  setting  him  apart  for  per- 
forming ecclesiastical  rites  and  duties.     JJ1 
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the  Christian  denominations  which  have  a  spe- 
cial ministry  use  some  kind  of  ordination,  bat 
their  opinions  greatly  differ  respecting  the  au- 
thority by  which  it  is  conferred,  its  essence,  and 
its  effect.  The  Roman  Catholic,  the  eastern 
[Greek,  Armenian,  Nestorian,  and  Jacobite), 
and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  agree  in 
maintaining  that  ordination  is  a  prerogative  of 
the  bishops.  The  Roman  Catnolio  and  the 
eastern  cnurohes,  and  the  "High  Church" 
party  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  deny 
the  validity  of  the  orders,  and  even  the  exist- 
ence, of  a  church  where  there  is  no  bishop. 
Fhe  Presbyterian  churches,  on  the  contrary, 
bold  that  the  presbytery  have  authority  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  bishops  and  presbyters 
ire  in  Scripture  the  same,  and  not  distinct  or- 
lers  or  officers.  Among  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odists, the  ordination  of  their  ministry  takes 
place  in  the  annual  conference,  with  a  president 
it  its  head  and  without  the  imposition  of  hands. 
Among  the  Calvinistio  Methodists,  ordination 
s  performed  by  the  sanction  and  assistance  of 
heir  own  ministers.  Among  the  Independents 
ind  Baptists,  the  power  of  ordination  lies  in  the 
congregation,  which  tries  the  qualifications  of 
the  candidate,  and  gives  him  a  call  to  be  its 
minister.  This  call  being  accepted,  ministerial 
brethren  of  standing  assemble  to  examine  his 
credentials  and  to  inquire  as  to  his  religious  and 
moral  character  ana  his  theological  views; 
and  should  all  these  prove  satisfactory,  they 
ordain  him  by  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands. 
The  society  of  Friends  reject,  together  with  a 
special  ministerial  office,  all  ceremonies  of  ordi- 
nation for  those  who  speak  in  their  meetings, 
believing  that  the  qualifications  for  the  minis- 
try of  the  gospel  are  the  special  gift  of  the 
great  Head  of  the  church,  bestowed  both  upon 
men  and  women,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
talent,  or  learning,  and  must  be  received  from 
him  through  the  revelation  of  his  spirit  in  the 
heart. — As  to  the  qualifications  required  in  a 
candidate  for  ordination,  all  denominations  seek 
previously  to  ascertain  his  moral  and  religious 
character  and  the  conformity  of  his  theological 
views  with  those  of  the  denomination  or  the 
particular  church  which  he  is  to  serve.  Borne 
churches  have  specified  more  prerequisites.  In 
the  ohuroh  of  England,  and  the  other  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  churches  which  agree  with  it 
in  doctrine  and  church  government  a  candi- 
date must  be  23  years  of  age  before  he  can  be 
ordained  deacon,  and  full  24  before  he  can  be 
ordained  priest.  He  is  also  obliged  to  subscribe 
to  the  89  articles.  The  council  of  Trent  ap- 
pointed that  no  one  should  be  ordained  save 
those  who  were  provided  with  a  benefice;  and 
this  practice  still  obtains  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. The  times  of  ordination  are  the  4  Sun- 
days immediately  following  the  Ember  week; 
t.  &,  the  2d  Sunday  in  Lent,  Trinity  Sunday, 
and  the  Sundays  following  the  first  Wednesday 
after  Sept  14  and  Dec.  18.  These  are  the 
stated  times,  but  the  bishops  have  the  right, 
if  circumstances  make  it  desirable,  to  ordain 


candidates  at  any  time.  In  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church  the  ordination  for  the  4  lower  or- 
ders may  be  bestowed  in  exceptional  cases  by 
Sriests,  but  that  for  the  8  higher  orders  (sub- 
eacon,  deacon,  and  priest)  is  reserved  to  the 
bishop.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  makes 
the  validity  of  an  ordination  dependent  on  the 
apostolic  succession  of  the  ordaining  bishops ; 
she  rejects  therefore  the  ordination  not  only 
of  the  Swedish  and  Danish,  but  also  of  the  An- 
glican church,  on  the  ground  that"  the  latter 
has  not  proved  the  apostolic  succession  of  her 
bishops.  The  ordination  of  the  Greek  and  the 
other  eastern  churches  is  not  regarded  as  in- 
valid, but  only  as  illicit,  as  is  the  ordination 
by  any  bishop  who  is  not  in  communion  with 
the  pope. — As  to  the  essence  of  ordination,  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  eastern  churches  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  7  sacraments,  while  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Protestant  churches  it  is  only  a 
rite  for  setting  apart  a  minister  for  his  ecclesias- 
tical duties.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and 
the  Lutheran  churches,  the  essence  of  the  ordi- 
nation has  however  been  and  is  still  a  subject 
of  controversy,  as  divines  have  not  been  want* 
ing  who  have  maintained  the  objective  com- 
munication of  divine  power  by  means  of  the 
ordination.  According  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine,  ordination  impresses  on  the  ordained 
minister  an  indelible  character,  separating  him 
for  ever  from  the  laity,  while  in  the  Protestant 
churches  it  only  initiates  him  into  the  minis- 
terial office.  Some  distinguished  Protestant 
divines  have  therefore  maintained,  that  the 
right  of  ordination  should  be  repeated  when- 
ever a  minister  is  called  to  another  charge. 

ORDNANCE,  a  term  applied  to  all  sorts  of 
large  guns  used  in  war.  (See  Abtilleet,  and 
Cannon.) 

OREADS.    See  Nymphs. 

OREGON,  a  state  of  the  American  Union, 
the  20th  admitted  under  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, bordering  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  between 
lat.  42°  and  46°  N.,  and  long.  116°  40'  and 
124°  25'  W.  Its  N.  boundary  is  the  Columbia 
river,  separating  it  from  Washington  territory, 
for  a  distance  of  about  800  m.  from  its  mouth 
to  its  intersection  with  lat.  46°  N.,  which 
it  follows  eastward  about  70  m.  to  the  Snake 
river  or  Lewis  fork  of  the  Columbia,  and  that 
stream  is  the  boundary  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Owyhee  river ;  the  line  continues  thence  due 
S.  to  lat.  42°,  and  thence  due  W.  to  the  ocean. 
Oregon  is  about  820  m.  long  from  E.  to  W. 
and  280  m.  wide  from  N.  to  S.  Its  area  is 
about  80,000  sq.  m.  It  contains  19  organized 
counties,  viz.:  Benton,  Clackamas,  Clatsop, 
Columbia,  Coose,  Curry,  Douglas,  Jackson, 
Josephine,  Lane,  Linn,  Marion,  Multnomah, 
Polk,  Tillamook,  TJmpqua,  Washington,  Wasco, 
and  Yamhill.  All  these  counties  save  Wasco 
are  W.  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  within 
100  m.  of  the  Pacific,  the  E.  part  of  the  state 
having  very  few  white  inhabitants,  and  those 
confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river.    The  largest  town  in  the  state  is 
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Portland  (pop.  in  I860, 2,700).  It  is  the  chief 
seaport,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Willa- 
mette river,  10  m.  from  its  mouth,  which  is 
100  m.  by  the  course  of  the  Columbia  from  the 
ocean.  The  town  site  is  a  plain  about  80  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  dense  forests  of  tall  spruce,  fir, 
and  other  evergreen  trees.  The  town  dates 
from  1847.  The  houses  are  nearly  all  of  wood. 
The  next  town  of  importance  is  Salem,  the 
capital  (pop.  1,500),  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Wil- 
lamette river,  about  40  m.  8.  from  Portland  by 
the  course  of  the  river.  It  contains  the  state 
capitol  and  a  woollen  milL  Oorvallis  (pop. 
1,000)  is  20  m.  further  S.,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  same  river.  This  place  was  once  selected 
by  the  territorial  legislature  to  be  the  capital 
but  the  federal  government  had  appropriated 
money  to  build  a  capitol  at  Salem,  and  would 
not  recognize  any  other.  Eugene  Oity  (pop. 
800)  is  80  m.  S.  of  Corvallis,  also  on  the  bank 
of  the  Willamette  river.  Other  towns  in  the 
Willamette  valley  are  Oregon  Oity,  Lafayette, 
Dayton,  Santiam,  and  Albany.  Oregon  Oity, 
9  m.  S.  of  Portland,  at  the  falls  of  the  Willa- 
mette, has  a  great  water  power,  and  will  be  a 
manufacturing  town  of  importance ;  but  now 
the  little  power  used  is  mostly  spent  in  sawing 
rough  lumber.  On  the  bank  of  the  Columbia 
are  the  towns  of  Astoria,  Rainier,  St.  Helen's, 
and  the  Dalles.  Astoria  (pop.  400)  is  9  m. 
from  the  ocean,  at  a  point  where  the  river  is  8 
or  4  m.  wide.  It  possesses  a  custom  house 
and  a  couple  of  saw  mills.  All  the  country 
E.,  S.  E.,  and  S.  from  Astoria  is  hilly,  covered 
with  dense  timber,  and  almost  uninhabited. 
This  fact,  and  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  im- 
port and  export  trade  of  the  state  is  done  at 
Portland,  whither  the  ocean  steamers  run  reg- 
ularly, scarcely  stopping  at  Astoria  save  to 
take  on  or  put  off  a  pilot,  may  account  for  the 
small  size  of  Astoria,  which  was  for  a  time 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
towns  of  the  coast.  St.  Helen's,  10  m.  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  (pop.  about  400), 
once  aspired  to  be  the  chief  port  of  the  state, 
and  the  agents  of  the  Pacific  mail  steamship 
company,  provoked  at  the  difficulty  of  ascend- 
ing the  Willamette  to  Portland  in  seasons  of 
low  water,  established  their  coaling  depot  and 
office  at  St.  Helen's ;  but  the  mercantile  inter- 
est of  Portland  was  too  strong,  and  St.  Helen's 
lost  her  trade  and  her  hope.  "The  Dalles," 
or  Dalles,  so  named  from  some  rapids  in  the 
Columbia  river,  to  which  the  Canadians  em- 
ployed by  the  Hudson's  bay  'company  gave 
that  name  (pop.  about  1,500),  is  a  thriving  town 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Columbia,  about  175  m. 
from  its  mouth.  The  town  owes  its  impor- 
tance to  the  rapids  in  the  river,  which  at  this 
point  has  a  descent  of  40  feet,  thus  interrupting 
the  navigation  and  requiring  goods  to  be  trans- 
ported by  land  for  a  distance  of  6  or  8  m.  The 
growth  of  the  place  must  keep  pace  with  the 
development  of  the  basin  of  the  upper  Colum- 
bia, all  the  trade  of  which  must  go  down  the 


river.  In  the  valley  of  the  Umpqna  rher  m 
the  towns  of  Winchester,  Roeeburg,  Beets- 
burg,  and  Gardner.  In  the  ainiferoos  porta 
of  the  valley  of  Rogue  river  are  Jackson^ 
(pop.  1,500)  and  Althonse,  the  two  prmeqal 
mining  towns  in  the  state.  On  the  «*, 
about  lat.  48°  20',  is  the  village  of  Bandog 
whose  inhabitants  are  mainly  engaged  in  & 
business  of  beach  mining.— The  popahtioatf 
Oregon,  according  to  the  census  of  1860.  *i 
as  follows : 
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There  are  about  2,000  Chinamen,  of  whom  & 
great  majority  are  working  in  the  gold  pbw* 
There  is  no  accurate  report  of  the  number  rf 
Indians,  but  they  are  estimated  at  10,000.  Tbe 
Rogue  river,  the  Ooose,  the  Chetoo,  theTnf 
qua,  the  Tillamook,  the  Klamath,  and  the  OS 
nook  tribes,  though  numerous  15  yean  ir\ 
have  now  been  reduced  to  a  few  scattered  rep- 
resentatives. East  of  the  Cascade  wmtom 
are  a  few  Cayuses,  Pah-TJtea,  and  8nd»- 
The  principal  rivers  of  Oregon  are  the  (Nu- 
bia and  Snake  rivers,  which  do  not  tt  say 
point  come  within  its  limits,  but  only  fcrfi 

fart  of  its  northern  boundary ;  the  Wiflimetta, 
all  river  (which  drains  a  large  and  dewto 
region  E.  of  the  Cascade  mountains),  the  Job 
Day's,  Umatilla,  Grande  Ronde,  Powder.  Burnt 
Malheur,  and  Owyhee  rivers,  all  tributarwei 
the  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers ;  and  the  Bow 
and  Umpqua  rivers,  large  streams  which Ju 
into  the  ocean  between  lat.  43°  and  4*  > 
Smaller  streams  emptying  into  the  P***^*? 
the  Coose,  Coqnille,  Srasclair,  and  Tffliw* 
rivers.  The  Columbia  is  navigable  96  m.  m* 
its  mouth  for  vessels  drawing  16  feet  of  wtfer. 
The  river  where  it  opens  to  the  sea  is  4  a. 
wide,  and  that  width  continues  for  18  a  J 
land.  Off  the  mouth  is  a  bar  with  18  ft** 
water  at  low  tide.  The  channel  is  narrow** 
crooked,  the  bar  is  difficult,  the  winds  are  fre- 
quently high,  and  fogs  common ;  and  the  en- 
trance is  considered  dangerous  by  nan*5 
and  insurance  companies.  Inside,  the  nan?* 
tion  is  excellent,  the  river  being  wide  a* 
the  water  deep.  At  the  Cascades,  J«  » 
from  the  ocean,  the  Columbia  fcDs 40 fo*»» 
m.,  interrupting  navigation ;  and  W  m.  tartwr 
up  there  is  another  similar  intermptwn  oj* 
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all  of  40  feet  at  the  Dalles.    The  Willamette 
a  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  12  feet  from 
ts  mouth  to  Portland ;  thence  to  the  falls  at 
Oregon  City  for  vessels  drawing  6  feet ;  thence 
;o  Salem  for  vessels  drawing  4  feet ;  and  from 
3alem  light  steamers  can  run  to  Eugene  City 
luring  a  portion  of  the  year.    The  Columbia, 
.hough  not  straight,  has  no  short  turns,  whereas 
.he  Willamette,  meandering  through  a  flat  val- 
ley, has  a  multitude  of  small  crooks,  with  nu- 
nerous  sloughs  and  arms.    Snake  river  is  prob- 
ibly  navigable,  but  no  steamers  have  been 
placed  upon  it    The  ports  of  Oregon,  beside 
hose  on  the  Columbia  river,  are  Port  Orford, 
3oose  bay,  Umpqua  river,  and  Tillamook  bay. 
Port  Orford,  in  lat.  42°  25',  is  safe  during  the 
summer,  that  is,  while  the  N.  winds  blow,  but 
is  open  to  the  S.  and  is  insecure  during  the 
winter  months.    The  harbor  is  deep  and  of 
good  size,  and  has  a  good  anchorage.    Coose 
bay,  in  lat.  48°  30',  has  an  entrance  about  i  of 
a  mile  wide,  with  10  feet  of  water  on  the  bar 
at  low  tide.    Inside,  the  water  is  deep  and  the 
anchorage  perfectly  secure.    Port  Orford  and 
Coose  bay  rarely  have  any  vessels  at  anchor  in 
their  waters,  lie  Umpqua  river,  in  lat.  48°  45', 
has  an  entrance  about  t  m.  wide,  and  15  feet 
water  at  low  tide.    Inside,  the  water  is  deep- 
er  and  the  anchorage  safe.    This  and  Portland 
are  the  only  two  ports  of  Oregon  regularly  vis- 
ited by  ocean  steamers.    In  lat.  45°  45'  is  False 
Tillamook  bay,  which  is  nearly  round,  i  m.  in 
diameter,  with  an  entrance  i  m.  wide,  opening 
to  the  8.    The  harbor  is  secure  against  au 
winds  save  those  from  the  S.    There  are  no 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Oregon.    The  principal 
lakes  are  the  Upper  Klamath  lake,  the  Lower 
Klamath  lake,  part  of  which  is  in  California, 
and  several  smaller  lakes  or  sinks  of  rivers  in 
that  portion  of  the  great  basin  lying  within 
the  limits  of  Oregon.    All  these  lakes  are  in 
districts  where  the  soil  is  poor  and  the  vegeta- 
tion scanty. — There  are  two  principal  moun- 
tain ranges  in  Oregon,  both  running  N.  and  S., 
the  Coast  and  the  Cascade  chains.    The  Coast 
mountains,  lying  along  the  coast  from  lat.  42° 
to  the  Columbia,  vary  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet 
high ;  they  are  covered  with  evergreen  trees. 
The  Cascade  mountains,  forming  a  portion  of 
the  high  range  running  from  lat.  55°  to  85°, 
and  known  as  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California, 
are  from  4,000  to  10,000  feet  high,  with  occa- 
sional peaks  rising  still  higher.    This  range  on 
its  W.  slope  is  covered  with  coniferous  trees : 
much  of  its  E.  slope  is  bare.    The  principal 
peaks  are  Mt.  Hood,  in  lat.  46°  20',  18,000  feet 
high;   Mt.  Jefferson,  in  lat  44°  40',  11,000 
feet;  the  Three  Sisters,  in  lat.  44°  10',  11,000 
feet;  and  Mt.  Pitt,  in  lat  42°  25',  10,000  feet 
All  these  rise  into  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  all  of  them  are  extinct  volcanoes. 
How  long  they  have  been  extinct  is  not  known, 
bat  the  Indians  have  traditions  of  a  time  when 
Mt  Hood  was  an  aotive  volcano.    Other  moun- 
tain ranges  are  the  Blue  ridge,  W.  of  the 
Owyhee  river;  the  Siskiyou  ridge,  between 


Oregon  and  California;  the  Umpqua  moun- 
tains, between  the  Umpqua  and  Rogue  rivers ; 
and  the  Calapooya  mountains,  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Umpqua  and  Willamette  rivers. 
— Nearly  all  the  tillable  land  in  the  state  is  in 
the  valley  of  the  Willamette,  a  body  of  land 
about  120  m.  long  from  K.  to  S.  by  80  m. 
wide.    The  soil  is  a  gravelly  clay  near  the 
mountains,  covered  with  a  rich  sandy  loam 
along  the  banks  of  the  streams.    In  the  val- 
leys of  the  Umpqua  and  Rogue  rivers,  about 
40  m.  from  the  ocean,  there  are  tracts  of  simi- 
lar soil,  each  about  40  m.  long  by  20  wide, 
speaking  in  general  terms.    These  rivers,  when 
approaching  the  Pacific,  run  through  steep 
mountains  covered  with  timber  so  dense  that 
cultivation  is  not  now  thought  of.    The  low 
land  along  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  is  so 
narrow  that  it  scarcely  deserves  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  an  examination  of  the 
agricultural  district  of  Oregon.    Fall  river  has 
a  large  basin,  but  the  most  of  the  soil  is  rocky 
and  desert-like,  the  elevation  high  above  the 
sea,  the  climate  dry  and  cold.    There  is  some 
good  soil  in  the  valleys  of  the  Umatilla,  Grande 
Konde  river,  and  Burnt  river.    South  of  the 
valley  of  Fall  river  lies  part  of  the  great  basin, 
which  sends  no  water  to  the  sea,  but  swallows 
up  all  its  own  streams.    Several  such  streams 
sink  into  the  sands  within  the  limits  of  Ore- 
gon.   The  soil  is  barren  and  verdureless. — The 
geological  character  of  Oregon  is  marked  by 
the  predominance  of  tertiary  sandstone  in  the 
west,  granite  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  and 
trap  and  other  eruptive  rocks  in  the  E.  part  of 
the  state.    The  valley  of  the  Willamette  has  a 
deep  diluvium  strongly  resembling  that  on  the 
shores  of  Paget  sound  and  in  the  Sacramento 
basin,  and  the  resemblance  suggests  the  idea 
that  these  valleys  are  of  the  same  origin  and 
were  once  connected  together,  though  now  sep- 
arated by  the  Siskiyou,  Umpqua,  Calapooya, 
and  Cowlitz  mountains.   In  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains, beside  the  granite,  are  found  trap,  ser- 
pentine, porphyry,  slate,  quartz,  and  lava,  the 
latter  evidently  poured  out  by  the  great  vol- 
canoes which  now  stand  as  silent  snow  peaks. 
Gold  has  been  found  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
reward  miners  for  their  work  in  the  valley  of 
Rogue  river  and  on  the  ocean  beach  from  the 
S.  boundary  to  near  the  Umpqua  river.    It  has 
also  been  found  in  many  other  places  £.  andW. 
of  the  Cascade  mountains,  but  not  in  diggings 
that  would  pay.    It  is  rumored  that  valuable 
silver  mines  have  been  discovered  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Santiam.    Copper  has  been  found 
in  the  Calapooya  mountains,  and  iron  in  the 
Coast  mountains  near  Portland ;  platinum,  iri- 
dium, and  osmium  are  found  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  gold  placers  of  southern  Ore- 
gon ;  and  large  beds  of  tertiary  coal  lie  on  the 
shores  of  Coose  bay. — Western  Oregon  has  a 
moist,  equable  climate;  eastern  Oregon,  one 
dry  and  variable.    In  the  Willamette  valley 
there  are  no  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  average  temperature  of  the  spring  is  54° 
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F.,  of  the  summer  70°,  of  the  autumn  54°,  and 
of  the  winter  40°.  The  amount  of  ram  is 
very  great ;  the  sun  is  often  hidden  for  more 
than  a  month  at  a  time.  Drizzling  rains  and 
thick  mists  prevail  during  a  large  portion  of 
the  year.  Thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  snow 
are  rare.  Ice  seldom  forms  more  than  a  couple 
of  inches  in  thickness,  and  soon  thaws.  The 
heat  of  summer  is  never  oppressive.  At  Asto- 
ria the  fall  of  rain  is  still  greater,  measuring  86 
inches  annually,  more  than  in  any  other  place 
in  the  American  Union.  The  Cascade  moun- 
tains cut  off  the  eastern  division  of  the  state 
from  the  coast  winds,  fogs,  and  rains,  and  this, 
in  conjunction  with  the  high  elevation,  renders 
that  part  of  the  country  hot  in  summer  and 
very  cold  in  winter,  the  thermometer  in  July 
ranging  as  high  as  80°,  and  in  the  winter  falling 
below  20°. — The  eastern  part  of  Oregon  is  very 
poor  in  vegetation,  the  western  very  rich.  In 
the  valleys  of  the  Fall  and  Snake  rivers,  a  man 
may  travel  for  days  without  passing  a  tree;  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Willamette,  Umpqua,  and 
Rogue  rivers  he  is  never  out  of  sight  of  dense 
forests.  Nearly  all  the  trees  are  coniferous 
evergreens.  Among  these,  the  most  promi- 
nent are  the  Douglas  spruce  or  red  fir  (abies 
Douglarii),  the  yellow  fir  (A.  grandu),  William- 
son's spruce  (A.  Williamsonif),  the  Oregon  cedar 
(thuja  gigantea),  the  noble  fir  (picea  ndbilU), 
the  western  balsam  fir  (P.  grandis),  the  sugar 
pine  (pimu  Lambertiana),  the  western  yellow 
pine  (P.  contorta),  and  the  fragrant  white  cedar 
(eupreuu*  fragrant).  These  are  all  trees  of 
magnificent  size  and  beautiful  form,  standing 
in  dense  forests,  and  some  of  them  rising  to  a 
height  of  250  and  even  800  feet,  with  trunks 
from  4  to  10  feet  in  diameter.  Less  striking 
and  important  are  the  western  yew  (taxtu  bre- 
vifolid),  the  western  juniper  (juniperus  occidm- 
talit),  the  Oregon  oak  (querent  Garreyana), 
the  Oregon  alder  (alnus  Oreg<ma\  and  the 
Oregon  ash  (fraxinus  Oregona).  The  forests 
Of  Oregon  are  filled  with  a  dense  and  tangled 
undergrowth,  in  which  ferns  and  bushes  bear- 
ing berries  and  thorns  are  numerous.  The 
greater  part  of  the  level  land  of  the  Willamette 
valley  and  part  of  the  Umpqua  and  Rogue 
river  valleys  are  prairie  land ;  that  is,  they 
are  not  covered  with  trees.  East  of  the  Cas- 
cades the  vegetation  is  not  only  far  more  scan- 
ty, but  it  is  entirely  different  in  character.  The 
trees  are  scattered,  stunted,  and  twisted,  the 
grass  is  thin,  and  almost  the  only  bush  is  the 
wild  sage  or  artemiria,  one  of  the  most  cheer- 
less and  worthless  of  all  plants. — The  principal 
indigenous  quadrupeds  of  Oregon  are  the  gris- 
ly bear,  black  bear,  American  panther  (felis 
concohr),  the  wild  cat,  the  gray  wolf,  the  coyo- 
to  (cants  latrans\  the  mountain  sheep,  the  elk, 
the  black-tailed  deer,  and  the  antelope.  The 
most  prominent  birds  are  the  Oalifornian  vul- 
ture (cathartet  Californianus),  the  turkey  buz- 
zard, the  golden  eagle,  the  bald  eagle,  the  fish 
hawk,  the  trumpeter  swan  (cygnus  buccinator), 
the  American  swan,  the  Canada  goose,  the 


snow  goose,  the  brant,  4  species  of  albatroaM 
of  pelicans,  and  7  of  gulls.  Of  reptiles  then;  n 
none  deserving  special  mention,  save  thenttk 
snake,  which  is  not  abundant.  The  iron  of 
Oregon  abound  in  salmon  at  the  proper  set- 
sons;  there  are  about  a  dozen  different  Tirk- 
ties,  and  all  of  them  when  they  first  enter  the 
fresh  water  from  the  ocean  are  delicious.  Iks 
of  the  animals  and  vegetables  found  in  Ore^s 
are  indigenous  to  that  coast,  and  are  notfoad 
elsewhere.  This  remark  extends  to  the  &k 
and  the  birds  as  well  as  to  the  quadrupeds  sad 
the  trees. — The  most  remarkable  natural  cari- 
osities of  Oregon  are  the  rapids  of  the  Cotes- 
bia  river  at  the  Cascades  and  the  Dalles,  the 
falls  of  the  Willamette  at  Oregon  City,  the  log!: 
snow  peaks  of  the  Cascade  range,  the  glades 
of  Hts.  Hood  and  Jefferson,  large  beds  of  hu 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Cascade  mountains  in  tv 
rions  places,  numerous  hot  springs  along  the  £ 
base  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  the  anka? 
rivers  of  the  great  basin. — Agriculture  is  tss 
chief  occupation  of  the  people.  The  nua 
agricultural  products  are  wheat,  oats,  potatoes, 
and  apples.  The  climate  is  too  moist  and  cool 
for  maize,  peaches,  melons,  and  sweet  potato*. 
A  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  fura 
in  Oregon  is  the  fern,  which  grows  in  nor? 
all  fields.  There  is  one  woollen  mill  at  Salea, 
the  only  large  manufacturing  establishments 
the  state.  There  are  saw  mills  to  sawalltie 
timber  required  for  home  consumption,  oi 

grist  mills  to  grind  all  the  grain.— Oregon  tss 
ttle  foreign  commerce,  and  that  little  is  wait 
all  done  by  steamers  with  San  Francisco  id 
Victoria,  British  Columbia.  Some  goods  ire 
sent  to  British  Columbia  by  land  up  the  tiDe? 
of  the  Columbia  river.  The  chief  exports  i 
domestic  produce  are  wheat,  flour,  apples,* 
tie,  pickled  salmon,  eggs,  butter,  and  chicken 
The  entrance  of  the  Columbia  river  is  so  to- 
gerous  for  sailing  vessels,  and  the  price  of  coil 
is  so  high  on  this  coast,  that  freight  to  andfom 
Oregon  must  always  be  expensive.  Two  of  tie 
most  notable  roads  in  the  state  are  the  stage 
road  from  Portland  S.  to  Yreka  in  Califono, 
and  the  road  across  the  Cascade  mountains  fan 
Portland  to  the  Dalles.— Oregon  has  no  i* 
road  or  canal  There  is  no  federal  fortifica- 
tion,  arsenal,  navy  yard,  or  hospital  in  the  stsfc 
There  are  small  military  stations  occupied  ty 
federal  troops  at  the  Dalles,  Yamhill,  sod  a 
Rogue  river  and  Umpqua  valleys.  The  sts» 
has  few  publio  institutions.  The  difficulty** 
expense  of  getting  agricultural  produce  to  msj 
ket,  the  Indian  war  of  1865,  and  the  refoaW 
the  federal  government  to  pay  the  w  dw> 
have  had  a  strong  influence  to  prevent  tM 
growth  of  the  state  in  population  and  veafta, 
and  to  delay  the  establishment  ot  prommtfj 
publio  institutions.  There  are  8  collews,  T 
academies,  and  about  800  common  school 
There  is  a  common  school  fund  consisting  « 
the  proceeds  of  lands  granted  to  the  state  tor 
that  purpose,  all  escheats,  forfeitures,  moneji 
paid  as  exemption  from  military  duty,  r 
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and  devises  for  oommon  sohool  purposes,  the 
proceeds  of  the  500,000  acre  grant,  the  6  per 
cent,  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands, 
&c,  the  interest  of  the  fund  to  be  divided 
among  the   counties  in  shares  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  children  in  each  between  4 
and  20  years  of  age.    The  governor,  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  state  treasurer  compose  the 
board  of  school  commissioners.    There  was 
in  the  treasury,  Sept.  10, 1860,  to  the  credit  of 
the  common  school  fund,  the  sum  of  $11,584, 
beside  a  university  fund  of  $6,794.    The  lead- 
ing religious  denominations  are  the  Methodist 
church  North,  the  Methodist  church  South, 
and  the   Baptist,  which   have   churches   in 
nearly  every  town.     The  Roman  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians  have  also 
some  churches.     Two  daily  newspapers  and 
half  a  dozen  weeklies  are  published  in  Port- 
land;  and  Oregon  Oity,  the  Dalles,  Salem, 
Corvallis,  Eugene  Oity,  and  Jacksonville  have 
each  one  weekly  newspaper. — The  government 
of  Oregon  is  exercised  by  a  governor  (salary 
$1,500),  a  secretary  of  state  ($1,500),  and  treas- 
urer of  state  ($800),  who  are  chosen  by  a  plu- 
rality of  votes  for  4  years.    During  the  first  5 
years  under  the  constitution  of  1857  the  gov- 
ernor is  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction; after  1862  a  separate  superintend- 
ent may  be  elected.    The  secretary  of  state  is 
ex  officio  auditor  of  public  accounts.    The  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  and  treasurer  are 
eligible   for  reelection  for   any  number  of 
terms,  though  not  for  more  than  two  succes- 
sively.   A  state  printer  is  chosen  by  popular 
vote  for  4  years.    The  legislature  is  composed 
of  two  branches,  a  senate  of  16  members  and 
a  house  of  84  representatives.    Senators  are 
chosen  in  single  districts  for  4  years,  one  half 
every  second  year,  and  representatives  for  2 
years.    Their  numbers  may  be  increased,  but 
are  never  to  exceed  80  senators  and  60  rep- 
resentatives.   Members  of  each  house  receive 
$3  a  day  and  $8  for  every  20  miles  of  travel, 
but  it  is  provided  that  the  per  diem  of  no 
member  shall  exceed  $120.    The  sessions  are 
biennial.    Extra  sessions  may  be  called  for 
any  period  not  exceeding  20  days.    The  judi- 
ciary comprises  a  chief  justice  and  8  associate 
justices  of  the  supreme  court  (salary  $2,000 
each),  who  are  chosen  in  districts  for  6  years, 
the  oldest  or  the  one  having  the  shortest  time 
to  serve  being  chief  justice ;  their  number  may 
be  increased,  provided  it  do  not  exceed  5  until 
the  white  population  of  the  state  is  over  100,- 
000,  and  never  exceed  7.    The  supreme  court 
is  only  a  tribunal  of  appeals.    Each  justice 
holds  a  circuit  court  with  both  original  and 
appellate  jurisdiction,  the  terms  being  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  court  shall  sit  twice  a  year  in 
each  county.    Whenever  the  population  of  the 
state  exceeds  500,000,  the  legislature  is  em- 
powered to  provide  for  the  election  of  supreme 
and  circuit  judges  in  distinct  classes.    Inferior 
judges,  who  also  act  as  judges  of  probate  and 
county  commissioners,  are   chosen  in  each 


county  for  4  years.  Sheriffs  and  clerks  of 
courts  are  elected  in  every  county,  and  dis- 
trict attorneys  by  districts.  The  revenue  of 
the  state  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  10, 1860, 
including  a  balance  of  $4,556.26  remaining 
from  the  previous  year,  was  $72,122.12,  and 
the  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  $71,- 
062.16,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,059.96.  There 
is  no  public  debt,  and  the  state  has  no  power 
to  lend  its  credit  or  contract  obligations  to  a 
greater  amount  than  $50,000,  except  to  repel 
invasion  or  for  certain  other  specified  objects. 
No  county  shall  incur  any  debt  over  $5,000, 
with  the  like  exceptions.  No  bank  or  mon- 
eyed institution  shall  be  incorporated,  nor 
shall  any  such  exist  with  power  to  circulate 
paper  money.  Corporations  may  be  formed 
under  general  laws,  but  shall  not  be  creat- 
ed by  special  acts,  and  the  stockholders  shall 
be  individually  liable  to  the  amount  of  their 
stock  subscribed  and  unpaid,  and  no  more. 
The  amount  of  taxable  property  in  1858  was 
$22,824,118,  and  in  1859  $24,181,669 ;  amount 
of  state  tax  in  1858,  $28,754;  in  1859,  $49,- 
863.  Estimated  expenditures  for  the  next 
two  years,  $61,700. — The  name  of  Oregon  was 
long  applied  to  all  the  territory  claimed  by  the 
United  States  on  the  Pacific  coast,  extending 
from  lat  42°  to  54°  40'  N.  In  1846,  by  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  aban- 
doned all  claim  to  the  country  N.  of  lat.  49°, 
and  the  name  of  Oregon  was  by  so  much  re- 
stricted. In  1858  the  name  was  further  re- 
stricted to  the  land  S.  of  the  Columbia  river 
and  lat.  46°,  by  the  act  creating  the  territory 
of  Washington  N.  of  that  line.  In  1859  Ore- 
gon suffered  another  reduction,  nearly  one 
third  of  its  extent  as  a  territory  having  been 
cut  off  from  its  E.  end  when  it  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  state,  when  the  district  be- 
tween the  Owyhee  river  and  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains was  added  to  Washington  territory. — 
The  coast  of  Oregon  was  seen  by  various  navi- 
gators in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries ;  but  its 
history  as  known  to  civilized  man  may  be  said 
to  commence  with  the  discovery  of  the  Colum- 
bia river  by  Oapt.  Robert  Gray,  who  entered 
its  mouth  in  the  American  ship  Columbia  from 
Boston,  May  7,  1792,  and  gave  the  name  of 
his  vessel  to  the  river.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  made  so  favorable  a  report 
of  the  majestic  river  of  the  west,  that  states- 
men became  desirous  to  secure  it  and  its  valley 
for  the  Union.  This  desire  led  the  adminis- 
tration of  Jefferson  to  send  an  exploring  expe- 
dition under  the  command  of  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clark  across  the  continent  in  1804  and 
1805.  The  expedition  was  successful,  and 
while  it  collected  much  valuable  information 
about  extensive  districts  previously  almost  un- 
known to  civilized  man,  it  gave  the  Americans 
an  additional  title  to  the  country.  In  1808 
the  Missouri  fur  company  sent  trappers  and 
traders  to  Oregon.  In  1811  the  American  fur 
company,  of  which  John  Jacob  Astor  was  the 
leading  member,  established  a  trading  post  at 
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the  mouth  of  the  Colombia  river,  and  called  it 
Astoria;  but  it  was  very  goon  sold  to  the 
north-west  fur  company  to  save  it  from  being 
taken  during  the  war.  The  north-west  and  the 
Hudson's  bay  company,  both  British  associa- 
tions, for  a  while  separate  and  afterward  united, 
engaged  in  trapping  and  trading,  kept  many 
trappers  and  traders  in  Oregon  until  within  a 
very  brief  period,  for  it  was  only  in  1860  that 
their  trading  post  at  Fort  Vancouver  on  the 
Columbia,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Willamette,  was  abandoned.  The  Hudson's  bay 
company  employed  many  Canadians  among  its 
trappers,  and  these  formed  for  a  long  time  the 
main  body  of  the  white  population.  Host  of 
them  took  Indian  wives  and  were  the  fathers 
of  numerous  half-breed  children.  Great  Brit- 
ain claimed  all  of  Oregon  until  1846,  when  the 
boundary  treaty  was  made  with  the  United 
States.  In  1839  the  emigration  of  Americans 
commenced  overland  by  way  of  the  South 
pass,  and  there  were  a  few  emigrants  every 
year  until  1845,  when  several  hundred  went, 
and  the  next  year  there  were  several  thou- 
sand ;  in  1847  and  1848  there  were  a  few  hun- 
dred, and  in  1849  perhaps  1,000  again.  In 
1848,  '49,  and  '50,  however,  Oregon  lost  many 
of  her  citizens  by  the  gold  excitement  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  but  in  the  last  named  year  she  gained 
again  from  California  in  consequence  of  the 
passage  of  the  "donation  law"  by  congress, 
giving  without  cost  820  acres  of  public  land 
to  every  person  settled  on  such  Hand  before 
Deo.  1  of  that  year,  and  820  acres  more  to  his 
wife ;  and  to  those  persons  who  should  settle 
between  Dec.  1,  1850,  and  Dec  1,  1858,  160 
acres  to  each  man  and  160  to  his  wife.  Under 
this  law  8,000  claims  were  registered  in  Ore- 
gon. It  was  a  condition  of  these  grants  that 
fiie  settler  should  reside  on  the  land  for  4 
years.  The  donation  induced  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Oregon  to  remain,  and  led  many 
of  the  young  men  to  marry.  As  the  men 
much  exceeded  the  women  in  number,  girls 
even  as  young  as  14  years  were  in  great  de- 
mand ;  and  for  several  years  after  the  "  dona- 
tion law"  went  into  effect  the  territory  had 
a  wonderfully  large  proportion  of  very  juve- 
nile wives  and  mothers.  Oregon  was  for- 
mally organized  as  a  territory  on  Aug.  14, 1848, 
previous  to  which  time  there  had  been  a  pro- 
visional government  with  the  capital  at  Ore- 
gon City.  On  March  2,  1858,  the  territory 
of  Washington  was  established  out  of  the 
northern  half  of  Oregon.  In  the  summer  of 
1857  a  constitutional  convention  was  held,  and 
drafted  a  state  constitution,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  popular  vote  on  Nov.  9, 1857.  With 
the  constitution  were  submitted  the  questions 
whether  slavery  should  be  legalized  in  the 
state,  and  whether  free  negroes  should  be  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  it.  The  result  was  favor- 
able to  the  constitution,  and  against  slavery 
and  free  negroes.  On  Feb.  14, 1859,  the  state 
was  admitted  by  act  of  congress  under  the  con- 
stitution adopted  in  1857.    Oregon  has  been 


troubled  with  many  Indian  wan.  From  1945, 
when  the  disturbances  began,  until  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  has  always  been  a  hostile  feel- 
ing between  the  whites  and  the  red  men.  This 
hostility  most  of  the  time  did  not  amount  to 
an  open  warfare,  but  simply  led  to  the  shoot- 
ing down  of  a  man  or  two  occasjkmaDy.  A 
state  of  affairs  very  similar  to  this  still  ccav- 
tinues  in  the  eastern  part  of  Oregon.  Neither 
red  nor  white  man  is  safe  alone  while  per- 
sons of  the  other  color  are  near.  In  1855  tt* 
hostility  broke  out  into  a  general  war,  whki 
lasted  more  than  a  year,  and  led  to  a  molted* 
of  skirmishes  and  many  deaths,  but  no  serioas 
battle  was  fought.  In  1858  there  was  la- 
other  war,  but  it  was  confined  to  the  eastern 
portion  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  Sole 
damage  was  done  by  it  to  the  industry,  trade, 
or  white  population  of  either  territory.  The 
gold  mines  of  the  Bogue  river  valley  in  sontb- 
ern  Oregon  were  discovered  in  1851,  bat  w&t 
not  much  worked  previous  to  1853. 

OREGON,  a  S.  co.  of  Mo.  bordering  on  Art, 
drained  by  Eleven  Points  and  Spring  men, 
tributaries  of  the  Big  Black  river ;  area,  ahoat 
1,650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  8.405,  of  whom  1* 
were  slaves.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  sad 
fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
69,201  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  2,257  of  what 
5,512  of  oats,  and  2,019  lbs.  of  wool  There 
were  2  saw  mills,  1  tannery,  4  churches,  and 
86  pupils  attending  publio  schools.  Capital 
ThomasviHe. 

OREGON  RIVER.    See  Columbia  Rtfxe. 

OREL,  Oriel,  Obeli,  or  Onus,  a  river  of 
Russia,  tributary  to  the  Dnieper.  It  rises  n 
the  S.  part  of  the  government  of  Kharkov  near 
Efremovskaia,  flows  8.  W.,  forms  part  of  the 
frontier  of  the  government  of  Ekaterinosl&T, 
separating  it  from  that  of  Pultowa,  passes  AJei- 
opol,  and  finally  joins  the  Dnieper  on  its  left 
bank  after  a  total  course  of  about  185  dl,  85  bl 
W.  N.  W.  from  Ekaterinoslav.  Its  waters  an 
sluggish  and  muddy. 

OREL,  a  central  government  of  European 
Russia,  bounded  by  the  governments  of  £a- 
looga,  Toola,  Tambov,  Voronej,  Koorsk,  Teher- 
nigov,  and  Smolensk;  area,  18,258  sq.  hl; 
pop.  in  1856,  1,445,900.  The  principal  river* 
are  the  Desna,  a  tributary  of  the  Dnieper ;  the 
Oka,  which  rises  in  the  K  portion  of  Orel,  and 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  government  to- 
ward the  Volga ;  and  the  Soma  in  the  K,  which 
flows  to  the  Don.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and 
alabaster  are  abundant,  and  iron  ore  is  found. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy ;  grain,  hemjv 
flax,  and  tobacco  are  raised.  The  extent  of 
arable  land  is  estimated  at  2,599,206  acres,  and 
about  i  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests. 
Beet  root  sugar  and  coarse  linen  and  woollen 
cloths  are  manufactured. — Orel,  the  capital  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Oka  and  Orel, 
201  m.  S.  S.  W.  from  Moscow;  pop.  in  1851T 
25,680.  It  has  direct  water  communkatioc 
with  the  Baltic,  Black,  and  Caspian  seas,  and 
carries  on  a  large  trade  with  all  the  countries 
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bordering  on  those  seas,  and  also  with  St.  Pe- 
tersburg and  Moscow. 

ORELLANA,  Francisco,  a  Spanish  adven- 
turer, born  in  Truxillo  about  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century,  died  on  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  in  1549.    He  accompanied  Francisco 
Pizarro  to  Pern  in  1581,  and  took  part  in  the 
conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Spaniards. 
When  in  1540  Gonzalo  Pizarro  set  out  to  ex- 
plore the  regions  east  of  the  Andes,  Orellana 
was  second  in  command  of  the  expedition, 
which  comprised  850  Spaniards,  4,000  Indians, 
and  1,000  dogs  for  hunting  down  the  natives. 
After  a  tedious  and  perilous  march  across  the 
Andes  the  army  discovered  the  Napo,  one  of 
the  upper  affluents  of  the  Amazon.    Pizarro. 
despairing  of  returning  by  the  route  he  had 
traversed,  spent  two  months  in  constructing  a 
brigantine  large  enough  to  hold  the  weaker 
part  of  his  company  and  his  baggage,  and  gave 
the  command  of  the  vessel  to  Orellana,  with 
instructions  to  keep  alongside  of  the  army 
while  it  followed  by  land  the  course  of  the  un- 
known stream.    After  several  weeks  passed  in 
the  descent  through  a  dreary  wilderness,  their 
provisions  were  entirely  exhausted,  and  Pizarro, 
hearing  of  a  populous  and  rich  district  at  the 
distance  of  several  days'  journey  down  the 
river  at  the  point  where  the  Napo  flowed  into 
a  still  greater  stream,  despatched  Orellana  and 
60  soldiers  in  the  brigantine  with  orders  to 
proceed  to  the  confluence  of  the  waters,  pro- 
cure a  supply  of  provisions,  and  return  to  the 
relief  of  the  starving  army.    Borne  swiftly 
down  the  current  of  the  Napo,  the  brigantine 
in  8  days  reached  the  Amazon,  then  for  the 
first  time  navigated  by  a  European  vessel. 
Orellana  found  the  country  a  wilderness,  and 
altogether  unlike  what  had  been  represented ; 
so  far  from  being  able  to  procure  supplies  for 
the  army,  he  could  barely  obtain  sustenance 
for  his  own  party.    To  return  against  the  cur- 
rent was  difficult  if  not  impossible,  and  in  this 
dilemma  he  resolved  to  embark  at  once  on  the 
great  river  before  him  and  follow  its  course  to 
the  sea.    His  comrades  were  easily  persuaded 
Jp  this  enterprise,  and  Orellana  apparently  with 
Me  hesitation  abandoned  his  commander  and 
wt  out  on  his  voyage,  which  he  b61dly  prose- 
cuted for  7  months  amid  almost  incredible 
dangers  and  privations.    Many  times  his  vessel 
was  nearly  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  rapids  of 
the  river,  and  he  was  in  still  greater  peril  from 
the  warlike  tribes  on  its  borders,  who  attacked 
him  whenever  he  attempted  to  land,  and  often 
pursued  him  for  miles  in  their  canoes.    He 
reached  the  ocean  in  Aug.  1541,  and  sailed  to 
the  island  of  Cubagna,  and  thence  to  Spain, 
where  he  excited  great  wonder  and  admiration 
by  relating  that  he  had  passed  through  a  coun- 
try inhabited  only  by  women  who  were  war- 
riors and  conquerors,  and  that  he  had  received 
wthentio  information  of  the  existence  of  an  El 
dorado  where  gold  was  so  plentiful  that  houses 
were  roofed  with  it.    He  obtained  from  the 
Spanish  crown  a  commission  to  conquer  and 
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colonize  the  region  he  had  discovered,  and  after 
some  years  he  organized  an  expedition  for  the 
purpose,  but  died  on  his  voyage  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon.  That  river  is  supposed  to  have 
received  its  name  from  his  tale  of  the  Amazons 
on  i.s  banks,  and  has  sometimes  been  called 
from 'him  the  Orellana. 

ORENBURG,  a  government  of  Russia,  sit- 
uated partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in  Asia, 
bounded  by  Perm,  Tobolsk,  the  Kirghis 
steppes,  the  Caspian  sea,  Astrakhan,  Saratov, 
Simbirsk,  Kasan,  and  Yiatka;  area,  146,986 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  including  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Ural,  1,919,590.  The  province  is  of 
very  irregular  shape,  and  the  chain  of  the  Ural 
mountains  traverses  it  from  N.  to  S.  The  sur- 
face is  greatly  diversified.  In  the  S.  it  is  a 
steppe,  but  on  the  European  side  of  the  moun- 
tains it  is  undulating,  varied,  and  picturesque ; 
while  toward  the  ~S.  on  the  Asiatic  side  there 
is  an  extensive  plain,  with  numerous  swamps 
and  small  lakes.  The  drainage  of  the  E.  part 
of  the  province  flows  toward  the  Arctic  ocean 
by  the  Tobol,  Abuga,  Ooi,  and  Miyas;  and 
that  of  the  W.  portion  to  the  Caspian  sea 
through  the  Bielaya,  Samara,  and  other  tribu- 
taries of  the  Volga,  and  the  Or,  Sakmara.  and 
Hek,  flowing  into  the  Ural,  which  here  forms 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
range  of  the  thermometer  is  very  great,  the 
heat  in  summer  being  excessive,  while  in  win- 
ter the  cold  is  intense.  Gold,  copper,  iron, 
and  salt  are  mined.  A  very  extensive  trade 
is  carried  on  with  the  tribes  of  the  Kirghis 
and  the  people  of  Bokhara,  in  metals,  grain, 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  leather,  furs,  tallow,  salt, 
and  fish.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Russians, 
but  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  Tartars. 
There  are  several  district  schools  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Orenburg,  and  a  young  ladies*  sem- 
inary was  established  in  1859  by  voluntary 
contribution  in  its  capital,  Ufa. — Obenbtjbg, 
a  town  of  the  above  government,  on  the  river 
Ural,  465  m.  N.  E.  from  Astrakhan ;  pop.  about 
16,000.  The  streets  are  broad  but  badly  paved, 
and  the  houses  are  principally  constructed  of 
wood.  There  are  several  churches,  2  mosques, 
and  an  agricultural  and  a  military  school.  The 
manufactures  are  chiefly  coarse  woollen  cloth 
and  leather.  Upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Ural, 
about  2  m.  from  Orenburg,  there  is  a  caravan- 
sary where  the  annual  caravans  from  Bok- 
hara and  Khiva  stop,  and  where  different  pro- 
ductions of  S.  E.  Asia  are  exchanged  for  cat- 
tle and  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country. 
In  the  neighborhood  there  are  extensive  tal- 
low-boiling establishments.  The  extension  of 
Russian  territory  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  con- 
sequent upon  the  voluntary  submission  of  sev- 
eral Kirghis  tribes  in  1731,  led  to  the  foundation 
of  this  city,  which  became  the  centre  of  the 
administration  of  the  new  territory.  It  is  now 
the  chief  military  station  on  the  frontier,  and 
the  focus  of  the  Russian  trade  with  central  Asia. 

ORESTES,  a  Greek  legendary  hero,  son  of 
Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra,  and  brother 
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of  Clysothemis,  Electra,  and  Iphigenia.  He  is 
represented  as  the  avenger  of  his  father,  and 
the  deliverer  of  his  sister,  through  the  murder 
of  his  mother.  He  was  the  theme  of  the 
tragic  poets,  who  enlarged  and  embellished  the 
simple  Homeric  narrative.  Thus  they  said 
that  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  Agamemnon 
it  was  intended  to  despatch  Orestes,  bnt  his 
sister  Electra  saved  him,  and  intrusted  him  to 
a  slave,  who  carried  the  boy  to  Strophins,  king 
in  Phocis.  In  his  house  Orestes  lived,  together 
with  Pylades,  the  king's  son,  and  between  the 

C'hs  there  sprang  up  a  friendship  which  has 
me  proverbial,  feeing  frequently  impor- 
tuned by  his  sister  Electra,  and  instructed  by 
the  Delphian  oracle,  to  avenge  his  father's 
death,  he  repaired  in  secret  to  Argos,  pre- 
tending that  he  brought  the  tidings  of  Orestes' 
death,  at  whioh  Clytemnestra  was  overjoyed. 
With  the  complicity  of  Electra,  he  killed  Oly- 
temnestra and  her  paramour  JSgisthus,  but 
immediately  afterward  became  mad,  and  was 
driven  by  the  Furies  from  land  to  land,  until 
by  the  advice  of  Apollo  he  took  refuge  with 
Minerva  in  Athens.  The  goddess  commanded 
that  his  case  should  be  decided  by  the  court 
of  the  areopagus ;  and  when  they  were  equally 
divided,  she  pronounced  him  innocent.  Ac- 
cording to  another  legend,  Apollo  directed  him 
to  go  to  Tauris  in  Scythia,  and  bring  to  Athens 
the  statue  of  Diana  which  had  fallen  from 
heaven.  Orestes  and  Pylades  sailed  for  Tauris, 
and  on  their  arrival  were  seized  by  the  natives 
in  order  to  be  sacrificed  to  Diana,  according  to 
the  oustom  of  the  country.  But  the  priestess 
of  Diana  was  Iphigenia,  Orestes'  sister,  and  on 
their  mutual  recognition  all  three  escaped  with 
the  statue  of  the  goddess.  The  Furies  were 
now  appeased.  Orestes  ruled  over  his  father's 
kingdom  at  Mycenae,  afterward  became  king 
of  Argos,  and  married  Hermione,  the  daughter 
of  Menelaus.  He  died  of  the  bite  of  a  snake  in 
Arcadia,  and  was  buried  in  Sparta.  Accord- 
ing to  another  legend  he  was  buried  in  Aricia, 
whence  his  bones  were  afterward  carried  to 
Rome.  The  history  of  Orestes  is  the  subject 
of  several  celebrated  dramas  by  JEschylus,  So- 
phocles, and  Euripides. 

OREUS.    See  Histlea. 

ORFILA,  Mateo  Josfi  Bokaventxtba,  a 
French  physician^  of  Spanish  parentage,  the 
founder  of  the  science  of  toxicology,  born  in 
Port  Mahon,  Minorca,  April  24,  1787,  died  in 
Paris,  March  12,  1853.  His  father  was  a  mer- 
chant in  rather  moderate  circumstances;  and 
designing  his  son  for  the  same  pursuit,  he  sent 
him  on  a  trading  expedition  to  Sicily  and  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Young  Orfila,  however,  mani- 
fested so  strong  a  predilection  for  the  study  of 
medicine,  that  his  father  sent  him  successively 
to  Valencia  and  Barcelona,  where  he  so  much 
distinguished  himself  that  the  junta  of  Barce- 
lona resolved  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  further 
.education  in  Paris,  on  condition  that  he  should 
.-return  to  Barcelona  as  a  professor  in  their  med- 
ical school.  He  arrived  in  Paris,  July  11, 1807. 


Young,  handsome,  and  genial  in  bis  dila- 
tion, he  made  many  friends  and  gained  ge&ai 
good  will.  The  outbreak  of  the  SpankWr 
soon  deprived  him  of  his  pension,  and  rak- 
ed him  liable  to  be  expelled  from  France ;  \z 
an  uncle  at  Marseilles  supplied  htm  with  -it 
necessary  funds ;  and  Vauquelin,  the  cbok 
claiming  him  as  his  pupil,  obtained  penis: 
for  him  to  stay  in  Paris  unmolested.  At  the  a: 
of  4  years  (Oct  27, 181 1)  he  was  gradoaUd.  c: 
immediately  became  a  private  lecturer  on  cb» 
istry  in  the  French  capital,  where  large  v£ 
ences  crowded  around  him.  The  first  fe 
of  his  great  work,  Trcdti  da  poitoiu.  ov  ta* 
logie  glneraU,  appeared  in  1813,  and  attwfai 
considerable  attention.  On  the  estabfahne 
of  peace  in  1814,  he  signified  his  reedinea: 
fulfil  his  part  of  the  agreement  made  vita  a 
authorities  of  Barcelona ;  but  the  city  ikb-: 
the  offer,  as  it  could  not  afford  to  pay  WsmIiit 
He  now  made  application  to  become  aFrei 
citizen,  married  (July,  1815)  Mile.  Gabriel!*  k 
sueur,  daughter  of  a  sculptor  of  aomerfffc 
and  was  elected  corresponding  member  efti* 
academy  of  sciences.  On  the  occasion  tfi 
short  visit  to  Minorca  in  the  beginm&f  ^ 
1816,  he  was  received  with  great  boson  to 
his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  nominated  throo 
the  influence  of  Decazes,  a  physician  to  L>s 
XVIH.  In  1819,  having  received  his  fa  fe- 
tors of  naturalization,  he  was  appointed  f* 
feasor  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  tbefrtt7 
of  medicine;  in  1823  he  succeeded  Yacfth 
as  professor  of  chemistry ;  and  in  1831,  oc  & 
resignation  of  Antoine  Dubois,  he  wis  o^ 
dean  of  that  faculty,  an  office  of  bo4hboac 
and  responsibility.  He  was  now  in  the  ft! 
tide  of  prosperity:  his  public  lectatsi** 
popular  as  ever;  his  works  ranked »  &*»• 
pieces ;  his  drawing  room  was  the  rcaderw 
of  the  choicest  society,  and  admiason  to  u 
musical  evening  parties  was  eagerly  sought  fe. 
He  was  scarcely  less  accomplished  as  t  ®& 
than  as  a  man  of  science.  In  1838  be « 
chosen  a  member  of  the  general  eoosdl «  » 
pitals  in  Paris ;  subsequently  a  member  cf'^ 
general  council  of  the  department  of  th«^ 
and  in  1834  one  of  the  council  of  p** 
struction.  He  now  received  his  letters of  ■ 
naturalization,  and  had  hopes  of  being  j» 
moted  to  a  peerage,  in  which,  D0T*!^f 
was  disappointed.  His  authority  a*****? 
man  had  also  reached  its  zenith;  *gt^ 
gist  he  was  without  a  rival,  and  the  eT«» 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  give  on  mmsw 
murder  trials,  especially  on«that  of  *n*i* 
farge,  and  in  1860  on  that  of  the  <^JZ 
carme,  for  poisoning,  served  greatly  to  w&r 
his  reputation.  In  his  official  espacirj * 
also  effected  several  important  impro«f£ 
which  materially  enhanced  the  progress  *> 
ical  students  by  new  facilitiea  being  *** 
for  demonstration  and  study;  he  orgaa* 
the  clinical  hospital,  established  a  new  ** 
ical  garden,  the  museum  of  pathdopeai  ** 
omy  styled  mtuee  Dvpuytm,  founded  at* 
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the  will  of  that  illustrious  surgeon,  and  a  gal- 
lery of  comparative  anatomy,  to  which  his  own 
name  has  been  given.  Under  his  administra- 
tion, the  service  in  the  public  hospitals  was 
rendered  more  efficient,  while  the  range  of 
studies  in  the  various  schools  of  medicine  was 
improved  or  elevated  and  enlarged.  He  was 
the  founder  of  a  provident  association  (eociSte 
de  prhoyance)  among  the  physicians  of  Paris, 
of  which  he  was  elected  the  first  president. 
On  the  revolution  of  1848  he  lost  all  his  dis- 
tinctions, except  his  professorship.  In  1851  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  academy  of  medi- 
cine, and  in  his  will  he  left  to  that  society  and 
to  6  other  public  institutions  the  sum  of  121,000 
francs  to  establish  prizes  and  for  other  useful 
purposes.  Perhaps  the  most  original  of  his 
works,  and  that  upon  which  his  fame  mainly 
rests,  is  his  TraitS  de  toxicologic,  which  was 
successively  enlarged  and  improved  until  the 
5th  edition,  which  appeared  in  1852,  in  2  vols. 
8vo.  Of  this,  an  English  physician  says :  "  It 
is  a  vast  mine  of  experimental  observation  on 
the  symptoms  of  poisoning  of  all  kinds,  on 
the  appearances  wnich  poisons  leave  in  the 
dead  body,  on  their  physiological  action,  and 
on  the  means  of  detecting  them.  .  .  .  Few 
branches  of  science  so  important  in  their  bear- 
ings on  every  day  life,  ana  so  difficult  of  inves- 
tigation, can  be  said  to  have  been  created  and 
raised  at  once  to  a  state  of  high  advancement 
by  the  labors  of  a  single  man."  His  other 
publications,  which  are  also  considered  standard 
works  in  their  line,  are  HUment*  de  ehimie 
appliqnSe  d  la  medeeine  (1817 ;  8th  ed.,  2  vols. 
8vo.,  1851) ;  and  Traits'  dee  exhumation*  juri- 
diques  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1881),  which  was  afterward 
merged  into  the  Traiti  de  medeeine  legale 
(1828-'5;  4th  ed.,  8  vols.  8vo.,  1848).  Valuable 
papers  from  his  pen,  chiefly  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  medical  jurisprudence,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  medical  journals ;  among  the  num- 
ber are  his  Recherche*  sur  Vempoisonnement  par 
Vacide  arsbiieux.  He  left  personal  memoirs 
which  have  not  yet  been  published. 

ORGAN  (Gr.  opyavov,  Lat  organum,  an  in- 
strument), a  name  at  the  present  time  applied 
to  several  musical  instruments  that  are  in  con- 
struction and  principle  somewhat  closely  al- 
lied ;  but  more  distinctively  appropriated  to  the 
largest  of  these,  the  church  organ,  which  may 
be  briefly  described  as  a  wind  instrument,  the 
sounds  of  which  are  those  of  a  great  number 
of  pipes  of  varying  lengths,  and  are  produced 
by  the  admission  to  these  (as  determined  by 
the  keys  and  stops  moved  by  the  performer) 
of  compressed  air  conveyed  to  them  along 
certain  channels,  from  a  bellows  worked  by 
human  or  other  motive  power.  This,  which 
from  its  essential  feature  of  construction  is  also 
named  the  pipe  organ,  and  from  the  mode  of 
playing  the  finger  organ,  is  incomparably  the 
noblest  and  most  imposing  of  musical  instru- 
ments, being  in  majesty  of  tone  and  grandeur 
of  effect  quite  with  out  a  parallel.  Its  name,  ori- 
ginally designating  a  mechanical  device  or  im- 


plement of  any  sort,  became  at  a  later  day  ap- 
propriated in  one  sense  to  musical  instruments 
of  whatever  kind ;  still  later,  to  wind  instru- 
ments only ;  and  ultimately,  to  that  whion  is, 
par  excellence,  the  organ. — The  early  history 
of  the  organ  is  obscure,  or  indeed  lost.    A 
plausible  supposition  is,  that  the  instrument 
may  have  been  suggested  by  some  modification 
of  the  Pandean  pipes,  such  as  the  addition  of 
a  reservoir  to  receive  condensed  air,  which 
should  then  be  distributed  to  the  pipes  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  player.    At  what  periods  any 
considerable  enlargement  or  improvements  in 
it  began  to  be  made  is  not  known.    Ctesibius, 
about  the  middle  of  the  3d  century  B.  C,  is 
said  to  have  invented  a  hydraulic  organ,  the 
hydraulicon;  a  pneumatic  organ  is  also  men- 
tioned by  some  ancient  writers ;  the  distinction 
between  the  two  could  not  have  been  in  the 
employment  of  water  and  air  respectively  in  the 
pipes,  but  merely  in  the  use  in  one,  but  not  in 
the  other,  of  the  power  of  water  for  supplying 
air  to  the  pipes.    Mersenne  describes  an  organ 
carved  on  an  ancient  monument  in  the  Mattei 
gardens  at  Rome,  the  form,  the  operation  of 
keys,  and  the  bellows  of  which  closely  resem- 
ble those  of  the  present  day.    St.  Augustine, 
commenting  on  the  56th  Psalm,  alludes  to  an 
instrument  inflated  by  bellows.    Pope  V italian 
is  related  to  have  first  introduced  organs  into 
some  of  the  churches  of  western   Europe, 
about  A.  D.  670 ;  but  the  earliest  trustworthy 
account  is  that  of  the  one  sent  as  a  present  by 
the  Greek  emperor  Constantino  Copronymus  to 
King  Pepin,  A.  D.  755.    Organs  were  common 
in  England  before  the  10th  century,  and  are 
said  to  have  exceeded  in  size  and  compass 
those  of  the  continent.    The  largest  was  ob- 
tained by  Elfeg,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  951, 
for  his  cathedral.    They  were  still  very  rude 
in  construction,  and  of  limited  capacity.    The 
keys  were  broad  and  large,  and,  it  appears,  were 
to  be  struck  with  the  fist.    The  pipes  were  of 
brass,  and  harsh  in  tone.    In  the  12th  century 
the  compass  of  many  of  these  organs,  perhaps 
of  any,  did  not  exceed  12  or  15  notes.    About 
this  time  half  notes  were  introduced  at  Venice. 
In  some  of  the  rude  instruments  of  the  same 
period,  a  plan  of  concords  had  been  arranged, 
such  that  each  key  in  the  proper  compass  called 
forth  not  only  its  own  notejbut  by  other  pipes 
also  its  5th  and  8th  above.    William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  in  1148,  mentions  an  organ,  in  playing 
which  a  wind  "  forced  out  by  the  violence"  of 
boiling  water,  "  passing  through  brass  pipes, 
sends  forth  musical  tones;"  a  device  which 
would  seem  to  have  anticipated  the  harsh 
steam  organ,  or  "  Calliope,"  not  long  since  in- 
vented in  the  United  States.    Pedals,  or  foot 
keys,  were  added  to  the  organ  bv  Bernhard,  a 
German,  in  1470 ;  and  while  the  improvements 
made  have  been  various  and  by  builders  of 
many  nations  and  periods,  it  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  15th  century  that  the  instrument 
reached  substantially  its  present  form.   Among 
famous  builders,  the  earliest  were  the  family 
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of  Antegnati,  of  Brescia,  in  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries ;  after  these,  in  the  18th,  Serassi  of 
Bergamo,  and  Oallido  of  Venice.  In  England, 
very  few  instruments  escaped  the  organo- 
clasts  in  1641 ;  at  the  restoration  few  eminent 
builders  survived,  and  foreign  artists  were 
called  in.  Within  the  past  20  years  great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  tone, 
as  dependent  on  "  voicing "  of  the  pipes;  and 
the  u  touch,"  or  quickness  of  response  to  the 
keys,  and  other  mechanical  arrangements,  have 
also  been  greatly  improved. — The  tones  of  the 
church  organ  are  yielded  by  many  series  or 
rows  of  pipes  or  tubes,  the  rows  being  col- 
lected into  two,  three,  or  more  groups  or  sets, 
which  really  constitute  as  many  distinct  organs, 
but  all  connected  in  one  arrangement.  The 
size  of  the  entire  instrument,  the  number  of 
the  partial  organs,  and  their  complexity,  vary 
much  according  to  the  requirements  of  special 
oases;  and  the  position  given  to  the  several 
parts  may  also  vary.  Each  row  of  pipes  in 
each  partial  organ  is,  as  a  rule,  intended  to  be 
susceptible  of  being  played  upon  alone;  but 
in  a  few  instances  a  double,  triple,  or  quad- 
ruple  row  is  played  as  one.  Any  complete 
series  or  row,  single  or  multiple,  of  the  pipes, 
intended  to  sound  throughout  its  scale  as  one 
instrument,  is  called  a  "  register,"  and,  for 
reasons  hereafter  to  appear,  a  "stop;"  if  it 
embraces  a  single  row  of  pipes,  the  register  or 
stop  is  called  simple ;  if  two  or  more  rows,  to 
be  played  as  one,  compound.  Of  the  pipes, 
some  are  mouth  or  flute  pipes,  others  reed 
pipes ;  in  the  former,  the  pitch  of  the  notes 
yielded  is  high  or  acute  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  lengths  of  the  pipes;  in  the  latter,  the 
lengths  of  pipe  should  have  the  like  ratio  to 
the  tones  yielded  by  the  vibrating  brass  tongues 
or  reeds.  The  pipes  yielding  in  each  single  or 
multiple  series  successive  notes,  are  fixed  at 
their  lower  ends,  which  are  conical,  tapering 
downward,  in  a  rack  or  frame,  through  a  stout 
board  forming  the  bottom  of  which  they  com- 
municate by  small  openings  with  as  many  nar- 
row channels  beneath  it,  separated  from  each 
other  by  air-tight  partitions.  This  board,  form- 
ing part  of  what  is  improperly  denominated 
the  " sound  board"  (the  organ,  unlike  the  pia- 
no, having  in  faot  no  sounding  board),  may  be 
considered  as  the  top  of  an  air-tight  box,  the 
wind  chest,  which  receives  air  directly  from  the 
bellows  by  a  large  passage  called  a  wind  trunk. 
Each  partial  organ  has  its  own  wind  chest  and 
wind  trunk ;  and  each  is  really  a  collection  of 
several  registers  or  series  of  pipes,  which  stand 
side  by  side  in  parallel  rows  on  the  frame  above 
the  wind  chest,  and  all  opening  into  the  chan- 
nels of  the  sound  board.  Imagine  a  very  long 
and  somewhat  broad,  tight  box  (the  wind 
chest),  which,  however,  is  usually  of  only  half 
the  breadth  of  the  frame  and  sound  board, 
transversely  across  and  within  which  latter  run 
the  channels  already  named.  These  have  no 
communication  with  each  other,  and  no  exit  tor 
air  forced  into  them,  save  through  the  pipes 


above,  which  are  thus  made  to  sound:  h: 
these  channels  are  also  closed  each  by  a  pilk 
or  spring  valve  below  (on  the  side  openh$ 
down  into  the  wind  chest),  so  that,  ahka£ 
the  chest  is  kept  filled  from  the  bellows,  no  c 
can  enter  them,  or  affect  the  particular  p-pe 
or  pipes  opening  into  them,  until  this  vata  3 
depressed.    To  depress  this  valve,  the  pUre 
touches  a  key  or  pedal,  as  the  case  mirk 
The  connection  between  the  key  and  the  rate 
varying  somewhat  with  position  of  the  psm 
is  usually  by  the  following  pieces:  the  kerer 
pedal,  elevating  a  "  sticker"  (short  linti.tbis 
acting  on  a  "hack-fall"  (lever),  this  pnflkz 
down  a  "tracker"  (long  link  or  slender  strip 
of  pine),  this  attached  to  and  moving  a  "  roller," 
by  which  is  drawn  down  what  is  called  the 
u  pull-down  wire ;"  and  this  last,  passm?  r> 
by  a  minute  opening  through  the  bottom  of  ti 
wind  chest,  depresses  the  required  one  of  tt 
valves  already  referred  to.    In  a  church  orgs 
of  good  size  (not  the  largest)  there  are  as- 
ally  three  of  die  partial  organs.   Each  has  h 
several  registers  or  rows  of  pipes,  ample  or 
compound ;    and  of  the  registers,  each  t* 
such  a  succession  of  pipes  as  will  giret^ 
tones  and  semitones  through  its  compass,  rr) 
or  more  octaves.     The  performer  on  the  cr- 
dinary  piano,  touching  a  white  or  black  key, 
evokes  one  single  tone  or  semitone  from  the 
string  or  wire  thus  agitated.   But  in  the  orm 
one  key  struck  depresses  one  valve,  and  opeas 
and  lets  air  into  one  channel.    Nov,  this  cta- 
nel  has  opening  into  it  from  above,  not  oeIt 
a  pipe  giving  a  certain  fundamental  note,  ta 
always  pipes  of  some  of  the  other  repstes 
of  that  partial  organ,  and  usually  a  pipe  c? 
pipes  of  every  one  of  its  registers  (according  s 
each  is  simple  or  compound) ;  and  thospipa 
of  the  various  registers  that  open  into  eaca 
channel,  are  so  selected  and  attuned  in  the 
making  of  the  organ,  that,  while  as  above  s- 
timated  one  shall  give  a  fundamental  note  & 
others  shall  give  the  choi^s--unisons,  Site, 
octaves,  twelfths,  &c.— of  that  note,  ft  & 
lows  that  the  striking  of  any  one  key  em  be 
made  to  call  forth  at  once  a  leading  nokffl 
unisons,  and  the  predetermined  other  chow 
Suppose,  then,  a  given  white  key  elicits  G  ■» 
its  chords ;  the  black  key  next  above  will  p* 
G#  and  its  chords ;  the  next  white  key,  Affl«. 
chords;  and  so  on.    That  is,  a  keyorpedal 
opens  a  valve,  and  hence  a  transverse  channel, 
taking  a  row  of  pipes  transversely  across  aStbe 
different  registers  of  one  partial  organ; » tp 
we  may  say  each  register,  running  length** 
is  represented  in  every  channel,  that  M 
every  key  (or  pedal)  before  the  performer.  A» 
this  is  generally  true;  but  a  w*^^8^ 
not  extend  through  an  entire  compass.  &j 
bank  or  row  of  keys  or  pedals,  then,  cow&* 
one  partial  organ.    Three  of  these,  therefor 
must  have  three  rows,  two  for  the  &*&**£* 
one  of  pedals.    Larger  organs  have  three,  toff. 
or  more  rows  of  finger  keys.    The  pedals  is* 
ally  act  on  the  largest  pipes,  which  are  or 
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wood,  and  in  the  form  of  hollow  square  prisms. 
It  will  now  be  seen  that  each  partial  organ, 
or  row  of  keys,  represents  in  a  manner  a  choir 
or  band,  bnt  one  in  which  the  chords  that  can 
be  produced  are  of  certain  tones  only,  deter- 
mined beforehand  by  the  pipes  or  reeds  used. 
The  first  three  rows  of  keys  connect  with  the 
three  usual  partial  organs ;  the  first  row  playing 
what  is  called  the  swell  organ;  the  second  the 
great  organ ;  the  third,  the  choir  organ.  The 
pedals  play  what  is  called  the  pedal  organ. 
But  any  one  of  these,  if  played  always  with 
all  its  registers  open,  would  give  a  uniformly 
forcible  and  consequently  monotonous  effect ; 
and  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  place  the  reg- 
isters also  at  the  command  of  the  player. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  long  narrow  strips 
of  board,  termed  "sliders,"  which  are  let  into 
the  under  side  of  the  upper  board  of  the 
wind  chest,  already  referred  to,  by  means  of 
rectangular  grooves  cut  into  the  board  length- 
wise, one  in  the  course  of  each  row  or  register 
of  pipes.  The  slider  fits  so  closely  as  to  pre- 
vent any  considerable  leakage  of  wind,  and 
has  small  holes  made  through  it  in  such  posi- 
tions that  when  it  is  drawn  out,  say  2  inches, 
these  holes  communicate  in  straight  lines  from 
all  the  pipes  of  that  register  down  into  the  sev- 
eral transverse  channels ;  but  when  the  slider 
is  pushed  in,  the  holes  fail  to  match,  and  the 
corresponding  register  of  pipes  receives  no  air 
and  is  silent,  although  all  the  open  registers 
of  the  organ  be  played  at  the  time.  Each 
simple  or  complex  register,  in  each  partial  or- 
gan, then,  has  its  slider ;  and  these  are  drawn 
out  or  shut  in  by  means  of  the  "stops"  or 
"  draw-stops,"  which  are  the  knobs  connected 
with  draw-stop  rods  appearing  above  the  key-  • 
board,  and  on  each  side  of  the  performer.  The 
connection  from  the  knobs  to  the  sliders  is  as 
follows:  the  draw-stop  rod,  pulled  out,  turns 
a  "  square,"  or  rectangular  lever  turning  on  a 
centre ;  this  moves  a  u  trace"  Qmk),  and  this 
a  "  lever"  which  actuates  the  slider.  Thus  a 
register  comes  also  to  be  called  a  stop ;  and  in 
a  tolerable  manner  the  power  and  capabilities 
of  a  given  organ  are  estimated  by  the  number 
of  its  stops  or  registers.  The  bellows,  usually 
a  single  one,  is  at  the  present  time  placed  hor- 
izontally, and  is  often  on  a  level  with  the 
player,  a  little  way  within  the  face.  The  pe- 
dal organ  pipes  usually  stand  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  bellows;  the  great  and  the  choir 
organ  higher,  the  first  in  front;  the  swell 
organ  highest,  and  at  the  back.  The  swell 
organ  is  so  named  from  its  use ;  it  is  entirely 
enclosed  within  a  tight  box  of  thick  pine, 
lined  with  paper  or  leather  to  deaden  the 
sound  when  closed ;  but  its  front  is  a  sliding 
door,  or  several  separate  horizontal  doors 
which  open  on  axes;  and  these,  gradually 
opened  or  closed,  under  the  control  of  a  pe- 
dal for  this  special  purpose,  give  the  effects 
of  crescendo  and  diminuendo.  The  traces  and 
trackers  can  be  introduced  of  such  lengths  as 
required  by  the  remoteness  of  the  several  par- 


tial organs  from  the  keys  and  stops,  which  is, 
in  rare  instances,  a  distance  of  90  feet.  An 
organ  at  Birmingham  is  estimated  to  have  ±± 
miles  of  trackers.  It  will  now  be  understood 
that,  while  each  key  commands  a  particular 
tone  and  its  chords  in  one  partial  organ,  each 
stop  proper  commands  one  register  in  one  or- 
gan ;  and  the  number  and  kind  of  stops  drawn 
out  at  a  given  time  will  determine  the  charac- 
ter of  the  tones  and  chords  secured.  But  be- 
side these,  there  are  certain  knobs  which  con- 
trol arrangements  called  "  couplers"  (mechan- 
ical stops) ;  one  of  these  coupling  all  the  keys 
of  two  partial  organs,  say  the  great  and  the 
choir,  so  that  the  player  performs  on  both 
by  fingering  one  row  of  keys ;  another  coup- 
ling all  three  organs  with  one  set  of  keys.  Of 
these  couplers  the  organ  of  Trinity  church, 
New  York,  has  11 — an  unusual  number.  The 
registers  then  represent  so  many  distinct  and 
sometimes  unlike  musical  instruments ;  certain 
series  of  pipes  being  made  to  imitate  more  or 
less  closely  the  flute,  trumpet,  &c.  The  several 
registers  are  of  pipes  that  are  open,  stopped,  or 
half  stopped,  and  sounding  by  embouchures  or 
reeds.  These  circumstances  not  only  affect  the 
pitch,  but  also  the  timbre  or  quality ;  and  build- 
ers further  vary  the  quality  of  the  tone  by  means 
of  the  material  of  the  pipes — wood  or  metal,  in 
the  latter  case  either  tin  and  lead,  tin,  or  zinc — 
by  the  form  given  to  the  open  top  at  which  the 
air  escapes,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  ratio 
of  the  diameter  of  the  pipes  to  their  length. 
Pure  tin  gives  the  most  clear  and  brilliant 
tone ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  alloy  of  tin  and 
lead  commonly  used,  is  liable  by  its  weight 
and  vibration  to  batter  slowly  at  the  lower  end 
and  shorten,  an  effect  obviated  by  the  use  of 
wood  or  zinc  pipes.  The  timbre  of  the  stopped 
and  half-stopped  pipes  is  more  dull  and  soft 
than  of  the  open.  JBoth  the  number  of  regis- 
ters and  the  whole  number  of  pipes  differ  very 
greatly,  according  to  the  tastes  of  builders  and 
the  requirements  of  purchasers.  Of  the  stops 
or  registers,  some  take  their  names  from  the 
quality  of  sound  they  are  intended  to  imitate ; 
some  from  the  harmonic  relations  they  bear  to 
the  leading  register,  the  open  diapason.  The 
most  usual  registers  (which  are,  of  course,  dis- 
tributed among  the  several  partial  organs)  are 
these:  1.  The  open  diapason — metal  mouth 
pipes,  open  at  the  upper  end,  and  extending 
through  the  entire  proper  compass  of  the  or- 
gan. 2.  Stopped  diapason— mouth  pipes,  gen- 
erally of  wood,  stopped  above ;  pitch,  an  oc- 
tave below.  8.  Double  diapason — wooden 
mouth  pipes,  open ;  pitch,  also  an  octave  be- 
low that  of  1.  Generally,  these  are  confined 
to  the  two  lowest  octaves  of  the  compass,  giv- 
ing the  lowest  notes  of  the  instrument.  4. 
Principal — metal  mouth  pipes;  pitch,  an  oc- 
tave above  that  of  1.  This  stop  is  first  tuned, 
and  from  it  all  the  others.  5.  Duloiana — metal 
mouth  pipes ;  pitch,  unison  with  1.  The  sweet- 
ness of  tone  is  secured  by  increased  length  and 
narrowness  of  the  pipes.    6.  Twelfth — metal 
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month  pipes;  pitch,  a  12th  above  that  of  1. 
7.  Fifteenth — metal  month  pipes,  an  octave 
above  the  principal  (4).  8.  Flute — metal  and 
wood  pipes,  in  unison  with  4.  9.  Trnmpet — 
reed  pipes  of  metal,  in  unison  with  1.  10. 
Clarion  (or  octave  trnmpet  stop) — reed  pipes 
of  metal,  an  octave  above  9.  11.  Bassoon 
— reed  pipes,  for  the  lower  notes,  in  unison 
with  1.  12.  Cremona  (clarinet)— reed  pipes,  in 
nnison  with  1.  18.  Oboe — do.  do.  14.  Vox 
humana — reed  pipes,  in  nnison  with  1 ;  an  imi- 
tation of  the  human  voice,  which,  however,  is 
seldom  very  satisfactory.  To  these  have  more 
recently  been  added  the  tremolo,  a  mechanical 
contrivance  by  means  of  whioh  a  fine,  tremu- 
lous effect  is  given  to  any  or  all  the  registers 
of  one  partial  organ ;  and  also  the  voix  ctleste, 
or  two  rows  of  pipes  slightly  out  of  nnison, 
which  by  interference  of  sound  imitate  the 
same  effect.  In  some  large  organs,  especially 
those  of  continental  Europe,  there  is  a  great 
superfluity  of  stops,  some  of  them  absurd  imi- 
tations of  various  instruments,  and  seldom  use- 
ful. Among  ordinary  compound  stops  are :  1. 
The  sesquiattera — 4  or  5  rows  of  open  pipes,  at 
intervals  of  a  17th,  19th,  22d,  24th,  and  26th 
above  the  open  diapason  (1).  2.  Oornet — a 
stopped  diapason,  principal,  12th,  15th,  and 
17th.  8.  Mixture  or  furniture  stop — several 
ranks  of  pipes,  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  ses- 
quialtera,  but  some  of  higher  pitch.  An  organ 
built  in  1788  for  a  church  at  Pisa  has  4  rows 
of  keys,  and  more  than  100  stops.  The  organ 
of  the  Seville  cathedral  has  100  stops  and  5,800 
pipes ;  one  at  Weingarten,  in  Swabia,  60  stops 
and  6,666  pipes,  of  which  there  are  7  pipes  of 
16  feet  length,  and  3  of  82  feet ;  one  at  Haar- 
lem, 60  stops  and  5,000  pipes;  one  at  Rot- 
terdam of  5,500  pipes/and  altogether  150  feet 
in  height ;  one  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  86  stops 
and  2,218  pipes.  The  three  largest  organs 
in  the  United  States,  are  in  New  York,  viz. : 
that  of  Trinity  church,  the  compass  of  the 
great  organ  in  which  is  from  COO  through 
5}  octaves,  and  which  has  8  rows  of  keys, 
48  stops,  and  2,169  pipes,  including  a  double 
open  diapason  of  82  feet ;  that  of  St.  George's 
church,  which  has  47  stops,  and  2,446  pipes, 
including  one  of  82  feet,  and  that  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's, having  46  stops  and  2,029  pipes.  The 
compass  of  the  leading  stops  in  German  organs 
is  from  00  (an  8-feet  pipe)  to  F  in  alt. ;  in 
the  English,  sometimes  descending  to  G  be- 
low, or  to  OOO ;  in  American,  usually  from  OO 
to  G  in  alt.  This  is  also  the  compass  of  the  swell, 
and  of  the  choir  organ.  The  stopped  pipes  are 
closed  by  a  plug  or  tompion  in  the  upper  end, 
which  is  ahiftable,  to  regulate  the  pitch.  The 
half-stopped  have  a  sort  of  chimney  at  top; 
and  in  some  pipes  the  ear  of  metal  on  each  side 
of  the  mouth  is  also  bent  inward  or  outward,  to 
modify  the  pitch.  The  reeds  of  reed  pipes  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  accordion,  of  brass  or 
copper,  and  broader  as  well  as  of  proper  length. 
The  length  of  pipes  (in  mouth  pipes,  the  length 
above  the  orifice)  is  generally  spoken  of  with 


reference  to  that  of  tuning,  or  pitch  0,  whi&  k 
in  the  principal  register,  1  foot  long.  The  oc- 
taves below  double  the  length  snocessiTdr, 
giving  2,  4,  8,  16,  and  82  feet  pipes.  The  1st 
are  the  largest  used,  and  these  rarely;  their 
employment  is  one  of  the  circumstances  givt; 
to  an  organ  the  highest  rank.  In  a  gaias! 
way,  the  diameter  of  the  pipes  aa  well  as  the: 
length  is  varied  in  obtaining  differences  cf 
pitch.  The  relations  of  some  of  the  notes  si 
of  their  chords  to  length  may  be  exhibited 
thus: 


In  tk*  opm  diapwi. 

Notaa. 

Lnglh. 

Diameter 
(•MX 

rant 

CO 

8  feet 

4    • 
2    « 
lfooL 

8  Inches. 
4    » 
2    « 
Itneh. 

4  feet 

a  * 

lfoot 
6  inches. 

9feeL 

O  tenor. 

Middle,  or  pitch  C 
C  above 

It* 
6ada 

s  - 

The  middle  O  of  dnlciana  is  2  feet  2  incfes 
long,  and  about  1J  inches  in  diameter.  £* 
oral  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  ob- 
struction of  organs  to  avoid  the  impedes : 
of  chords  naturally  arising  where  several  «■ 
tavee  must  be  attuned  (see  Hasmokt),  byrness 
of  dividing  the  octave  into  more  than  12  ho- 
vels. The  divisions  attempted  have  rasa! 
from  17  to  24  intervals,  the  organs  y«& 
were  so  made  being  called  enharmonic;  tr. 
the  necessary  complexity  of  the  mannas  d 
pedals,  quite  sufficient  to  alarm  the  prarini 
organist,  has  prevented  their  coming  into  Est 
In  the  tuning  of  organs,  some  difference  rf' 
practice  still  prevails.  Some  tune  from  C,  si 
allow  of  the  wolf,  or  discordance  arising  to 
the  flatness  of  some  of  the  fifths.  Others  na 
from  A,  adopting  equal  temperament;  and  t& 
approximating  nearer  to  tne  voice,  intefeei 
less  with  other  instruments,  and  is  more  agree- 
able.  M.  Greni6  of  France,  about  the  y* 
1810,  introduced  "free"  in  place  of ' 'tan* 
reeds,"  the  former  being  taken  from  ms* 
ments  in  form  of  the  accordion.  Mr.  B&^p 
has  stated,  however,  that  free  reeds  verc  n 
use  from  time  immemorial  in  China.  Tw 
advantages  consist  in  a  less  liability  to  get  (^ 
of  tune,  and  in  their  admitting,  to  a  na- 
greater  degree,  of  expression,  or  sveD  & 
diminution  of  tone,  by  varying  by  we  of  •I* 
dal  the  pressure  of  the  wind.  The  free  j** 
were  applied  also  by  Erard,  but  afterward^ 
for  some  time  into  disuse.  In  the  towon  a- 
hibition  of  1861,  the  French  and  German  on** 
had  free-reed  stops ;  in  the  English  they  «« 
not  yet  in  use.  They  are  not  much  employ 
in  this  country.  M.  Grenie's  reed,  of  vood* 
copper,  had  the  form  of  a  parallelopipedoLiw 
tongue,  a  thin  plate  of  brass,  being  »  P»J 
as  to  vibrate  only  in  the  stream  of  adrnw* 
air,  and  not  against  the  reed,  thus  ***£* 
harsh  or  uneven  tone  to  which  the  ow  re** 
were  liable.  The  sound  thus  becomes  quit*  * 
pure  as  that  of  the  flute  pipes.  He  cob*** 
ed  open  reed  pipes  16  feet  long,  the  tongw  * 
ing  a  flat  slip  of  copper,  9.449  inches  W 
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1.878  broad,  and  0.118  thick;  their  vibra- 
tions caused  the  pipe  placed  in  the  porte-vent 
and  neighboring  elastic  bodies  to  tremble. 
See  farther,  M.  Grenie's  papers  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  French  institute.    For  further 
details  in  respect  to  construction  of  organs, 
consult  Vart  du  facteur  cPorgue*,  by  F.  Bedos 
de  Oelles  (Paris,  1766  and  1778?  the  last  in  folio, 
137  plates),  which,  though  old,  is  still  one  of  the 
best  works  on  the  subject ;  Abbe  Vogler's  Ger- 
man works  on  organ  building;   G.  Serassi's 
Letiere  sugli  organi  (Bergamo,  1816);  "The 
Organ,  its  History  and  Construction,"  by  Rim- 
bault  and  Hopkins  (London,  1856) ;  and  in  re- 
spect to  performing,  0.  H.  Rink's  Fraktischs 
OrgeUehuU  (6  parts,  Leipsic),  and  many  other 
popular  treatises. — The  Alexandre  organ,  so 
called,  being  constructed  substantially  on  the 
principle  of  the  harmonium,  will  be  considered 
along  with  the  latter  under  the  head  of  Reed 
Ikstbumknts.    In  the  barrel  or  hand  organ,  a 
bellows  within  the  instrument  is  worked  by 
turning  a  winch,  while  by  the  same  action,  by 
means  of  an  endless  screw,  a  cylinder  or  drum 
is  turned,  on  which  the  tunes  are  set  in  brass 
Bins  and  staples,  at  such  distances  as  required 
py  the  lengths  and  succession  of  the  notes,  as 
in  the  pins  studding  the  cylinder  of  a  musical 
box.    The  pins  raise  keys,  which  press  down 
stickers,  and  open  pallets  or  valves,  admitting 
air  to  the  pipes  required.    The  Apollonicon, 
built  many  years  since,  in  London,  was  a  gi- 
gantic barrel  organ,  24  feet  high  and  20  feet 
broad;  it  could  be  played  by  8  large  cylinders, 
or  by  6  performers  on  as  many  sets  of  keys. 
The  tone  was  fine,  and  the  effects  grand  and 
novel ;  but  the  substitution  of  mere  mechani- 
cal action  for  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  living 
organist  was  justly  deprecated,  and  the  instru- 
ment has  not  come  into  vogue.    The  organo- 
lyricon  is  an  extremely  complex  instrument  of 
French  invention,  much  on  the  principle  of  the 
organ,  but  combining  more  distinctly  a  great 
variety  of  instruments  and  effects,  in  imitation 
of  a  tolerably  full  band  or  orchestra. 

ORGANIC  REMAINS.  See  Palaowtol- 
oot. 
ORGUNJE.  See  Khiva. 
ORIANI,  Babhabs,  an  Italian  astronomer, 
born  in  Garegnano,  near  Milan,  April  15, 1753, 
died  in  Milan,  Nov.  12, 1832.  He  early  mani- 
fested a  taste  for  astronomical  scienoe,  and  at  the 
age  of  28  was  attached  to  the  observatory  of 
Brera.  In  1786  he  was  sent  to  England  to  buy 
instruments,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Herschel,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondence during  life,  and  on  his  return  coop- 
erated with  him  in  measuring  the  aro  of  a  me- 
ridian. When  the  Italian  institute  was  founded, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  80  members.  On  the 
invasion  of  Napoleon  and  creation  of  the  Ital- 
ian kingdom,  he  was  made  count  and  senator, 
having  previously  refused  an  invitation  to  go 
to  France ;  and  upon  the  return  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  situation  as  di- 
rector of  the  observatory,  which  place  he  held 


until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who 
calculated  the  orbit  of  Uranus ;  and  when  Geres 
was  discovered  by  Piazzi  in  1801,  he  proved  that 
it  was  a  planet,  and  not  a  comet  as  had  first 
been  supposed. 

ORIBASIUS,  a  Greek  medical  writer,  born 
probably  in  Pergamus,  Mysia,  about  A.  D.  825. 
He  was  the  friend  of  the  emperor  Julian,  who 
appointed  him  quaestor  of  Constantinople,  and 
sent  him  to  Delphi  to  attempt  to  restore  the 
oracle  of  Apollo.  Under  the  succeeding  em- 
perors his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he 
was  banished,  but  was  afterward  recalled,  and 
his  property  was  restored.  There  are  extant 
8  genuine  works  of  Oribasius:  Collecta  Medi- 
cinaliay  Synaptic  and  Evpori&ta.  The  first  of 
these  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  citations 
from  many  writers  whose  works  are  now  lost. 

ORIFLAMME  (Lat  auriflatnma),  the  banner 
of  the  Oapetian  kings  of  France.  It  was  origi- 
nally that  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  being  used 
in  religious  ceremonies,  and  carried  also  by 
the  counts  of  Vexin,  in  their  capacity  of  pa- 
trons of  the  monastery,  in  the  wars  they  waged 
for  its  protection.  Philip  I.  of  France  having 
annexed  Vexin  to  his  dominions,  the  charge  of 
carrying  the  oriflamme  devolved  upon  himself 
and  his  successors.  Louis  VI.  raised  it  for 
the  first  time  in  1 124.  It  was  disused  after  the 
defeat  of  Agincourt  in  1415.  It  was  a  banner 
made  of  red  or  flame-colored  silk,  with  2  notch- 
es at  its  end,  adorned  with  green  silk  tassels, 
and  hanging  from  a  gilded  shaft. 

ORIGEN,  surnamed  Adamactius  from  his 
inflexible  zeal,  a  Christian  scholar  and  teacher 
of  the  8d  century,  born  in  Alexandria  in  185, 
died  in  264.  His  father,  Leonides,  was  a  zeal- 
ous Christian,  and  educated  him  strictly  in  the 
doctrine  and  morality  of  the  gospel.  He  went 
first  to  the  catechetical  school  of  Clement,  and 
afterward  to  the  Neo-Platonic  school  of  Am- 
monias Saccas,  where  he  soon  became  distin- 
guished. When  he  was  17  years  old  the  perse- 
cution under  the  emperor  Sentimius  Severus 
broke  out  at  Alexandria.  Leonides  was  one  of 
the  first  to  be  arrested.  Oriff en  would  fain  have 
shared  his  fate,  and  courted  danger  by  declar- 
ing everywhere  that  he  was  a  Christian.  But 
a  stratagem  of  his  mother  prevented  this  plan 
of  sacrifice;  and  the  young  man,  unable  in  de- 
cency to  leave  his  parental  home,  could  only 
write  to  his  father,  and  exhort  him  to  remain 
firm.  Leonides  was  martyred,  the  property  of 
the  family  was  confiscated,  and  the  widowed 
mother  and  her  6  younger  children  were  com- 
pelled to  look  for  support  to  Origen.  A  noble 
matron  of  Alexandria,  pitying  his  condition, 
took  him  into  her  house,  and  for  a  time  gave 
him  the  means  of  livelihood.  But  her  adopted 
son  Paul  was  a  heretic ;  and  Origen's  horror  of 
heresy  compelling  him  to  refuse  religious  com- 
munion with  heretics,  he  preferred  to  open  a 
school  on  his  own  account.  Scarcely  had  this 
become  established  and  attractive,  when  he  was 
invited  to  succeed  Clement  in  the  catechetical 
school,  though  but  18  years  old,  and  younger 
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than  most  of  his  pupils.  At  first  he  taught  the 
profane  arts  ana  sciences,  but  soon  confined 
himself  to  religions  and  scriptural  instruction. 
Neither  the  clamor  of  the  rabble  nor  the  mur- 
der of  his  best  pupils  could  interfere  with  his 
persistent  teaching.  He  was  stoned  in  the 
streets,  forbidden  to  lecture,  and  driven  from 
the  city,  but  only  to  resume  his  work  more  res- 
olutely than  ever  when  the  tnmnlt  subsided. 
Gradually  an  ascetic  spirit  took  possession  of 
him.  He  refused  pay  for  his  teaching,  sold  his 
library  of  heathen  authors,  slept  npon  the 
ground,  wore  but  one  garment  and  no  shoes, 
gave  up  all  stimulating  drinks,  lived  on  5  pence 
a  day,  and,  to  secure  exemption  from  fleshly 
lusts,  made  of  himself  a  ennuch.  He  worked 
incessantly,  and  taught  not  only  in  the  house, 
bnt  as  he  walked  and  travelled.  He  dared  to 
attend  the  death  scenes  of  his  scholars,  and  to 
comfort  them  at  the  stake.  Among  his  pupils 
were  women  as  well  as  men.  After  the  death 
of  Severus  in  211,  Origen  ventured  to  make  a 
journey  to  Borne,  and  his  visit  confirmed  his 
purpose  of  doing  some  great  work  for  biblical 
scholarship.  Relinquishing  part  of  his  duties 
to  his  assistant  Heraolas,  he  gave  himself  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  in  which  he  soon  became  pro- 
ficient above  all  living  men.  His  converts  be- 
came his  scribes.  Summoned  to  Antioch  to 
meet  the  emperor  Heliogabalns  and  the  em- 
press'Mammea,  he  made  such  an  impression  by 
his  learning  and  his  accomplishments  that  the 
persecutions  against  the  Christians  declined. 
On  his  withdrawal  to  Palestine,  though  yet 
unordained,  he  was  allowed  by  the  bishops  to 
teach  in  the  Christian  assemblies.  To  avoid 
this  scandal,  in  228,  when  he  was  48  years  old, 
he  obtained  from  the  bishop  of  C&sarea,  with 
the  consent  of  the  other  bishops  of  Palestine, 
priest's  orders.  This  ordination  was  regarded 
by  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  as  irregular,  and 
he  refused  to  receive  Origen  back,  or  to  allow 
him  to  teach  or  preach  in  Alexandria.  Two 
councils  were  held,  in  which  he  was  excom- 
municated as  a  heretic,  deprived  of  the  priestly 
office,  and  banished  from  his  school.  The  west- 
ern churches  took  sides  with  the  Alexandrian 
bishop.  But  the  churches  in  Arabia,  Palestine, 
and  Phoenicia  still  upheld  him,  and  he  found 
ft  welcome  from  the  bishop  of  Ceesarea,  and 
work  as  a  scriptural  interpreter.  The  principal 
heresy  of  which  Origen  was  accused  was  the 
denial  of  eternal  punishment ;  and  his  writings 
certainly  justify  that  charge.  It  is  also  affirmed 
that  he  taught  the  possible  repentance  and  fu- 
ture salvation  of  the  devil.  The  only  evidence 
in  support  of  this  is,  that  some  who  afterward 
taught  that  notion  cited  the  authority  of  Origen 
in  support  of  their  view.  In  the  persecution 
under  Maximin,  Origen  was  forced  to  hide  him- 
self for  two  years  in  Oappadocia ;  and  in  the 
Decian  persecution  which  followed,  he  was  im- 
prisoned, and  only  released  after  severe  and 
protracted  torture.  His  bodily  sufferings  in 
this  persecution,  added  to  the  natural  infirmi- 
ties of  age,  brought  on  rapid  decline,  which 


terminated  his  life.    His  tomb  was  present 
for  many  centuries  near  the  high  altar  of  > 
cathedral  of  Tyre,  and  was  only  lost  when  tb: 
city  was  destroyed  daring  the  crasadet-lk 
writings  of  Origen  were  very  vohmrinots,  ci 
in  many  kinds,  critical,  philosophical  poksc 
and  practical.    Most  of  them,  if  the  tnfe 
of  their  large  number  is  to  be  trusted,  srefes. 
Of  those  still  extant,  the  principal  are  the  fcEe- 
apla"  and  "Octapla,"  commentaries  on  & 
Scriptures,  "On  Principlea,"  "On  Put* 
uOn  Martyrdom,"  and  his  8  books  "i^at 
Oelsus."   The  "  Hexapla"  was  an  edition  of  h 
Old  Testament  in  6  parallel  columns,  in  Hebrer. 
in  Greek  letters  for  Hebrew  words,  and  in  the ^ 
versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  the  Septaigfc, 
and  Theodotion.  Two  more  versions  were  *ik 
in  the  "Octapla,"  one  found  in  Jericho, jk 
the  other  at  Kicopolis  in  Epirns.   A  so& 
"  Tetrapla"  contained  only  the  first  4  of  ti» 
versions  without  the  original  text   This  jffe- 
did  work,  of  such  value  in  the  recension  d 
purification  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testuust 
exists  at  present  only  in  fragments.  Mo*  £ 
the  MS.,  which  appears  never  to  hare  tea 
copied,  was  destroyed  at  the  capture  of  Oea- 
rea  by  the  Arabs  in  658.    Tranacribere  of  la 
text,  misreading  his  critical  signs  and  naifa 
made  many  alterations,  and  it  is  not  pro&k 
that  the  text  retains  its  original  parity.  Met 
eminent  modern  scholars  have  labored  to  re- 
store the  work  and  edit  it  from  these  fer- 
ments.   The  standard  edition  is  that  of  M«fr 
faucon  (2  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1718).    The  star 
that  Origen  was  occupied  28  years  in  tie  prep- 
aration of  this  great  work,  has  no  frnstwonb 
foundation.    The  commentaries  of  Origen  upa 
the  Scriptures  cover  more  ground  than  the* 
of  any  other  ancient  interpreter.    Tbey« 
remarkable  for  the  constant  use  of  the  aQtt* 
ical  method.    The  literal  sense  is  alwi;3* 
ondary,  and  the  critic  never  fails  where  ft  b 
possible  to  find  in  the  sunniest  fad  or  tk 
plainest   exhortation    some  hidden  &&% 
The  work  of  Origen  "  On  Principles"  i«ffls» 
only  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Rnfinns,  imQ 
this  not  only  is  incomplete,  bnt  has  beea  i 
tered  by  the  translator.    Intended  as  a  refo* 
tion  of  heresy,  it  contains  some  notions  ftoc 
seem  heretical,  among  others  the  wtionoi  t» 
pre&ristence  of  souls,  and  of  the  sonfc  oft» 
stars.    Editions  of  this  work  were  pabteW  a 
Germany  in  1886  by  Redepenning  in  Lejst 
and  by  Schnitser  in  Stuttgart.  Thework« 
Prayer"  was  addressed  to  his  friend  mm 
It  takes  the  Lord's  prayer  as  a  model,  «pw» 
this,  and  vindicates  the  meaning  and  wortt* 
prayer.    An  edition  of  this  work  was  p?  wta? 
by  Reading  (London,  1728).  The**** w 
Martyrdom"  is  a  defence  of  death  for  fam 
and  an  admonition  to  constancy.  ™  Pj  J, 
style  it  is  one  of  the  most  finished  of  W- 
works.    It  was  published  by  Wetstein  (**; 
1674).     But  his  most  celebrated  *«*»■{ 
apology  for  Christianity  contained  a  «*J 
books  "Against  Oelsus.*'   This  isreganw* 
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the  most  complete  defence  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion that  has  oome  down  from  the  ante-Ni- 
cene  age.    Oelsus  was  the  name  of  more  than 
one  distinguished  sceptio,  satirist,  and  man  of 
science  of  imperial  Borne ;  but  the  Oelsus  whom 
Origen  attempts  to  refute  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  2d  century,  was  a  friend  of  the  poet 
Lucian,  and,  according  to  Eusebius  and  the 
church   fathers,  an   Epicurean.     In  modern 
times,  however,  Miohaelis  and  Bruoker,  from 
a  more  careful  examination  of  his  views,  have 
decided  that  he  was  a  Neo-Platonist.     The 
work  and  opinions  of  Oelsus  are  mainly  known 
to  us  in  the  representations  of  his  adversary. 
Origen  answers  one  by  one,  and  at  length,  the 
objections  of  Oelsus :  that  the  Christian  assem- 
blies were  secret ;  that  there  is  nothing  new  in 
their  moral  teaching;  that  the  pretended  mira- 
cles were  really  the  work  of  magical  art ;  that 
the  prophecies  were  misapplied  and  unfulfilled ; 
that  ignorant  men  could  not  have  been  made 
instruments  of  a  really  noble  religion ;  that  God 
in  Christ  is  an  absurd  idea;  that  Christ  bor- 
rowed from  Plato ;   and  other  minor  cavils. 
Not  content  with  this  refutation,  he  makes  a 
direct  attack  upon  the  system  of  paganism,  and 
shows  the  weakness  and  worthlessness  of  this, 
in  ritual,  in  doctrine  and  morality,  as  compared 
with  the  religion  of  Christ.     In  this  work 
against  Oelsus  Origen's  aouteness  as  a  reasoner 
most  appears,  and  his  philosophical  system  is 
found  here  most  clearly  stated.    The  collected 
works  of  Origen  were  published  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Benedictine  fathers,  and  espe- 
cially of  Charles  de  la  Rue,  the  associate  and 
friend  of  Montfauoon  (4  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1788* 
'9).    A  more  complete  edition  was  published  by 
Lommatsch  (25  vols.,  Berlin,  1881-'48).    The 
most  valuable  accounts  of  the  life  and  writ- 
ings and  influence  of  Origen  are  the  essay  of 
Bohringer  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "Ecclesi- 
astical Biographies,"  the  critical  remarks  on 
Origen  in  Neander's  u  Church  History,"  and 
especially  the  "Relation  of  Origen's  Life  and 
Teaching"  by  Redepenning  (Bonn,  1841).   Por- 
tions of  Origen's  works  have  been  repeatedly 
translated  into  French,  German,  and  English ; 
and  interesting  notices  concerning  the  commen- 
taries may  be  round  in  the  edition  published  by 
Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches  (Rouen,  1668).    In 
spite  of  minor  heresies,  the  works  of  Origen 
are  regarded  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church  as 
orthodox  in  the  main. 

ORINOCO,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  South 
America,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  by 
numerous  mouths  between  lat.  8°  40'  and  10° 
N.,  after  a  course  of  about  1,500  m.  Its  source 
has  never  been  visited  by  civilized  man,  al- 
though Schomburgk  approached  within  80 
ul  of  the  place  where  it  takes  its  rise.  It 
rises  in  the  Sierra  del  Parima,  near  lat.  8°  40' 
N.,  long.  64°  80'  W.,  and  flows  W.  by  8.  to 
lat.  8°  10'  N.,  long.  66°  20*  W.,  about  20  m. 
W.  of  the  village  of  Esmeralda,  where  it  bifur- 
cates, part  of  its  waters  under  the  name  of  the 
Caesiquiari  taking  a  8.  S.  W.  direction  and  fall- 


ing into  the  Rio  Negro,  an  affluent  of  the 
Amazon,  after  a  course  of  120  m.    The  other 
branch  of  the  Orinoco  continues  to  flow  N.W., 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  Vene- 
zuela and  New  Granada,  until  it  receives  the 
Ventuari  on  the  right,  about  lat.  6°  20',  long. 
66°  80'.    There  it  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
W.  8.  W.,  but  after  being  joined  by  the  Guaviare 
on  the  left  at  the  town  of  San  Fernando,  about 
lat.  4°,  long.  68°  10',  it  sweeps  around  to  the 
N.,  receiving  several  smaller  affluents  in  its 
course,  and  gradually  verging  toward  the  N.  E. 
Near  lat.  6°  20',  long.  67°  45',  it  is  joined  on  the 
W.  by  the  Meta,  which  forms  part  of  the  N. 
boundary  of  New  Granada,  and  the  rest  of  its 
course  is  wholly  in  Venezuela.    From  its  oon- 
fluenoe  with  the  Apure,  lat.  7°  80',  long.  66° 
46',  it  flows  nearly  E.  to  the  sea,  its  principal 
tributaries  in  this  part  being  the  Caura  and 
Oaroni,  both  on  the  right  (8.)  bank.    About 
180  m.  from  the  sea  it  forms  a  delta,  by  sending 
to  the  N.  a  branch  which  divides  into  several 
streams,  called  the  Bocas  Ohicas,  or   small 
mouths,  some  of  them  falling  into  the  gulf  of 
Paria  and  the  rest  into  the  open  ocean.    The 
main  stream,  called  the  Boca  de  Navios,  is 
divided  for  about  40  m.  by  a  line  of  islands 
leaving  a  channel  about  2  m.  wide  on  each 
side.    At  the  great  mouth  of  the  river  the 
breadth  is  upward  of  60  m.,  but  a  sand  bar 
extends  across  the  navigable  channel  in  the 
centre,  with  IT  feet  of  water.    Several  of  the 
other  mouths  are  navigable,  and   the  main 
stream  may  be  ascended  for  about  half  its 
length.    It  has  more  than  400  navigable  trib- 
utaries, and  at  a  distance  of  560  m.  from  the 
sea  is  more  than  8  m.  wide.    At  Bolivar,  the 
head  of  tide  water,  250  m.  from  the  sea,  it 
is  4  m.  wide  and  800  feet  deep.    The  region 
drained  by  the  Orinoco,  comprising  an  area  of 
250,000  square  miles,  is  entirely  occupied  by 
immense  plains,  stretching  from  the  coast  chain 
to  the  Parima  mountains,  and  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Andes,  rising  in  some  parts  to  the 
height  of  1,800  feet,  but  in  many  places  little 
above  the  level  of   the  sea.     The   greater 
part  of  these  plains  is  destitute  of  wood,  but 
there  are  some  dense  forests  in  certain  regions 
on  the  N.  bank,  and  along  the  course  of  the 
river.    The  waters  of  the  Orinoco  rise  from 
April  to  October,  attaining  the  greatest  height 
in  July  and  August,  which  in  the  upner  part 
of  the  river  is  from  80  to  86  feet,  and  in  the 
lower  24  to  25  feet ;  but  in  one  oonfined  place 
they  are  said  to  rise  120  feet  above  the  usual 
level.    The  vast  plains  through  which  the  river 
passes  are  at  this  season  to  a  great  extent  over* 
flowed.    Two  remarkable  rapids  occur  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Orinoco,  called  the  Atures 
and  Maypures,  or  Apures,  the  one  in  lat.  5°  8' 
N.,  about  80  m.  below  the  junction  of  the 
Atabapo  and  Guaviare  with  the  Orinoco,  the 
other  about  86  m.  lower  down.    These  rapids 
are  formed  by  innumerable  little  cascades  sue* 
ceeding  each  other  like  steps,  where  numerous 
islands  and  rocks  to  restrict  the  bed  of  the 
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river  that,  though  the  breadth  above  is  upward 
of  8,000  feet,  there  only  remains  an  open  chan- 
nel of  20  feet  in  width.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  pass  these  rapids,  and  in  attempting  it 
the  canoes  of  the  natives  are  often  dashed  to 
pieces  against  the  rocks.  From  this  place  the 
river  is  navigable  for  the  rest  of  its  course. 

ORIOLE,  the  name  of  a  sub-family  of  denti- 
rostral  birds  of  the  thrush  family,  character- 
ized by  a  bill  as  long  as  the  head,  broad  at 
the  base,  compressed  on  the  sides,  with  ele- 
vated and  ourved  culmen  and  notched  tip; 
wings  Ions,  with  the  first  3  quills  equally  grad- 
uated, and  the  8d  and  4th  the  longest ;  tarsi 
short  and  strongly  scaled;  toes  moderate,  the 
lateral  ones  usually  unequal.  In  the  typical 
genus  oriolus  (linn.),  beside  the  above  charac- 
ters, the  tail  is  moderate  and  rounded,  and  the 
olaws  long,  strong,  and  ourved.  These  orioles 
are  migratory  birds,  scattered  over  various 
parts  of  the  old  world;  they  are  usually  found 
singly  or  in  pairs,  sometimes  in  small  flocks,  on 
the  edges  of  woods  and  in  fields  and  orchards, 
feeding  on  fruits  and  insects,  flying  in  an  un- 
dulating manner  from  tree  to  tree ;  their  notes 
are  loud,  but  mellow  and  somewhat  plaintive; 
the  plumage  is  generally  brilliant  yellow,  more 
or  less  interrupted  by  deep  black  markings; 
the  form  is  stout,  -and  the  powers  of  flight  con- 
siderable ;  some  of  them  display  great  ingenuity 
in  the  construction  of  their  nests.  The  Euro- 
pean golden  oriole  (0.  galbula,  Linn.)  has  the 
body  clear  brilliant  yellow,  the  wings  and  space 
between  the  bill  and  eye  deep  black ;  the  quills 
are  edged  and  tipped  with  yellowish  white, 
which  sometimes  extends  to  the  tips  of  the 
secondaries;  a  triangular  spot  of  yellow  on 
the  closed  wing ;  2  central  tail  feathers  black, 
the  lateral  ones  with  yellow  tips  increasing  to 
the  outside;  the  female  is  yellowish  green 
above,  shading  below  into  yellowish  and  pure 
white,  the  wings  brownish  black  with  an  ashy 
tinge ;  it  is  about  as  large  as  the  blackbird,  9} 
inches  long.  This  species  is  found  abundantly 
in  S.  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa,  and  some 
wander  as  far  north  as  Great  Britain  and  Swe- 
den. The  nest  is  skilfully  made,  of  the  ordi- 
nary round  shape  (according  to  Yarrell),  and 
placed  in  the  horizontal  cleft  of  a  branch,  each 
side  of  which  is  included  in  the  substance  of 
the  nest ;  the  eggs,  4  to  6,  are  clear  white,  with 
brownish  black  spots  most  numerous  on  the 
larger  end ;  the  parents  defend  their  nest  with 
great  courage.  Though  possessing  small  powers 
of  song,  their  beauty  makes  them  in  request  as 
cage  birds ;  but  they  are  difficult  to  raise,  and 
rarely  live  more  than  two  years  in  captivity.  In 
the  districts  where  they  feed  on  figs  the  flesh  be- 
comes very  fat,  and  is  considered  excellent  eat- 
ing ;  being  very  shy,  it  is  difficult  to  shoot  them. 
The  African  golden  oriole  (0.  auratus,  Vieill.) 
is  about  as  large  as  the  preoeding  species, 
which  it  much  resembles;  but  the  black  stripe 
on  the  side  of  the  head  extends  behind  the  eye, 
and  there  is  much  less  black  on  the  wings ;  the 
bill  is  red ;  it  migrates  southerly  from  equatorial 


Africa.  The  black-headed  oriole  (0. 
cqphalua,  Linn.)  is  of  a  general  yellow  eo » 
with  the  head  and  throat  black ;  thisis  al»a* 
tive  of  Africa.  More  than  20  other  speaaat 
described  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Indian  sr& 
pelago. — In  the  genus  9phccothere$  (VieuTitf 
Australia,  the  bill  is  shorter,  stouter,  and  am 
ourved,  and  the  tail  long  and  even ;  the  spas 
are  few,  frequenting  the  tops  of  lofty  tnc 
feeding  on  fruits  and  insects.  In  the  pm 
$ericutu$  (Swains.),  also  Australian,  the  hS  s 
longer  and  more  slender,  and  the  wings  ei 
tail  moderate;  these  birds  live  in  the  top 
bushes,  feeding  principally  upon  figs.  In  ti 
genus  oriolia  (I.  Geoffr.),  of  Madagascar,  & 
bill  is  as  long  as  the  head  with  a  straight  «]■ 
men,  the  wings  long  and  "rounded,  and  the  til 
long  with  the  lateral  feathers  the  shorts, 
each  one  ending  in  a  point.— The  name  onA 
is  erroneously  given  to  many  conirostral  tow 
of  the  starling  family,  especially  to  the  afr- 
family  of  icterina  or  hang-nests  of  North  el 
South  America;  the  Baltimore  oriole  of  to 
group  has  been  described  under  Biuwa 
Bibd. 

ORION,  a  Greek  mythical  hero,  according 
the  common  account  the  son  of  Byriet*  ef 
Hyria  in  Boeotia,  called  by  the  Boris 
Oandaon.  He  was  a  giant,  strong  and  ha£ 
some,  and,  coming  once  to  Chios,  fell  in  to 
with  Mto  or  Merope,  the  daughter  of  CEnopsa 
To  please  her,  he  cleared  the  island  of  rid 
beasts;  but  (Enopion  constantly  put  off  tbt 
marriage,  and  Orion,  being  intoxicated  on  oaf 
occasion,  forced  his  way  into  Merope'schsnitt 
To  avenge  this  insult,  the  father  with  tied 
of  Bacchus  and  the  satyrs  put  out  Orion's  ?* 
He  recovered  his  sight  by  going  towiri  J 
east,  and  exposing  his  eyeballs  to  the  raysof  w 
rising  sun ;  and  on  his  return  to  Ghiosforut 
purpose  of  punishing  (Enopion,  being  unaHeto 
discover  him,  he  went  into  Crete,  when » 
lived  as  a  hunter  with  Diana.  Four  sews* 
of  his  death  are  given.  One  ia  thathew 
killed  by  Diana  for  attempting  to  violate  ter 
another,  that  Apollo,  indignant  at DianiiW 
for  him,  challenged  her  to  hit  with  an  affofj 
distant  point  in  the  sea,  which  proyed  to  he  m 
head  of  Orion,  who  was  swimming;  i  to* 
that,  having  been  carried  off  by  Aaron,™ 
loved  him  for  his  beauty,  Diana,  to  plea*  w 
indignant  gods,  put  him  to  death;  tri* 
fourth,  that,  having  boasted  he  wonW  <** 
the  earth  of  wild  beasts,  the  earth  sent  fort" 
scorpion  which  killed  him.  After  fifed*** 
was  placed  among  the  stars,  where  he  aw*jj 
with  a  girdle,  sword,  lion's  skin,  and  doM» 
brightest  constellation  in  the  northern  h*«» 

ORISS A,  an  ancient  province  of  TW0* 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  Wwj 
lat  ir  16'  and  22°  28'  K.,  and  long.  81  » 
and  87°  20'  E.,  extending  about  400  vlM 
the  coast  with  an  average  breadth  of  WJ ;• 
pop.  estimated  at  4,500,000.  It  is  embraced » 
the  British  districts  of  OuttacMohuW 
and  Konjeur,  the  greater  part  of  it  lying"11" 
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first  named.     The  most  important  towns  are 
Cuttack,  Juggernauth,  and  Balasore.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Godavery,  which  forms  the  8. 
boundary,  and  the  Mahanuddy.    The  greater 
'  part  of  the  interior  consists  of  ragged  hills  and 
uninhabited  jungles,  in  which  wild  animals, 
especially  elephants,  abound.    The  soil  is  fer- 
tile, particularly  in  the  8.  E.,  and  the  principal ' 
production  is  rice.    The  population  is  composed 
chiefly  of  Oorias,  who  are  Brahmins  and  in- 
habit the  low  districts ;  Coles  or  Hob,  a  wild 
hill  tribe,  in  the  north ;  Khonds  in  the  middle ; 
and  Saurias  or  Sauras  in  the  south.    The  tem- 
perature in  summer  is  extremely  sultry,  the 
thermometer  reaching  115°  in  the  shade ;  and 
the  climate  is  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  in 
India.    The  country  is  consequently  but  thinly 
settled,  and  not  well  cultivated. — The  downfall 
of  the  Hindoo  rule  in  Orissa  may  be  regarded 
as  having  been  consummated  in  1592,  when  the 
administration  of  Cuttack  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  lieutenant  of  the  Mohammedan*  king  of 
Bengal.    The  rest  of  Orissa,  except  a  part  of 
Midnapore,  was  acquired  by  the  English  East 
India  company  by  virtue  of  the  firman,  dated 
Aug.  12, 1765,  of  Shah  Alum,  emperor  of  Delhi, 
granting  them  the  dewanny  of  Bengal,  Bahar. 
and  Orissa.     Some  of  the  hilly  regions  are  still 
in  possession  of  native  chiefs,  who  pay  a  trifling 
nominal  tribute  to  the  British,  or  to  their  de- 
pendent the  Nizam. 

ORIZABA,  Peak  of,  a  volcano  of  Mexico, 
and  the  first  land  visible  on  approaching  the 
coast  in  the  direction  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  was 
called  by  the  ancient  Mexicans  Citlaltipetl,  or 
Mountain  of  the  Star  (from  eitlalin,  star,  and 
tepetl,  mountain),  probably  from  the  circum- 
stance that  when  in  a  state  of  eruption  the 
flame  at  its  summit  appeared,  when  seen  from 
a  distance,  like  an  immense  star  on  the  verge 
of  the  horizon.  It  has  an  altitude  of  17,872 
feet  Its  most  considerable  eruptions  known  to 
history  took  place  between  1545  and  1566.  In 
common  with  the  other  great  volcanoes  of  Mex- 
ico, Popocatepetl,  Tuxtla,  Jorullo,  and  Oolima, 
it  seems  to  have  lost  most  of  its  activity,  and 
to  be  in  a  state  of  repose.  The  form  of  Oriza- 
ba is  that  of  a  very  exact  cone,  truncated  at  its 
summit.  Its  top  is  covered  with  eternal  snow, 
and  its  sides  are  so  steep  as  almost  to  preclude 
ascent.  The  only  ascent  on  record  was  made 
in  May,  1848,  by  Iieuts.  Reynolds  and  May- 
nard  of  the  American  army. 

ORKNEY  ISLANDS  (Lat.  Orcadei),  a  group 
lying  off  the  N.  coast  of  Scotland,  separated 
from  it  by  a  channel  6  or  8  m.  wide  called  the 
Pentland  frith,  and  extending  between  lat.  58° 
47'  and  59°  20'  N.,  and  long.  2°  24'  and  8°  28' 
V.  They  consist  of  67  islands,  of  which  27 
are  usually  inhabited,  and  13  are  of  considera- 
ble size;  aggregate  area  about  600  sq.  m.,  or 
894,000  acres,  of  which  about  84,000  acres  are 
under  culture ;  pop.  in  1851,  81,455.  Among 
the  larger  islands  are  Pomona,  or  Mainland, 
the  largest  of  the  group,  with  nearly  half  the 
entire  population;  fioy,  N.  and  S.  Ronaldshay, 


Westray,  Sanday,  Eday,  Stronsay,  Ronsay,  and 
Shapinshay.  Hoy  is  the  only  one  of  the  group 
that  can  be  called  mountainous,  its  greatest 
elevation  being  1,600  feet.  Geologically  the 
Islands  belong  to  the  old  red  sandstone  forma- 
tion, though  granite  is  found  near  Stromness 
in  Pomona.  In  the  peat  mosses  which  abound 
throughout  the  group  traces  of  ancient  forests 
have  been  discovered,  but  at  present  the  cli- 
mate is  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  trees. 
Marl  and  bog  iron  ore  are  the  most  important 
mineral  products.  There  are  no  streams  of  any 
size,  but  springs  of  good  water  are  abundant ; 
and  there  are  several  lakes,  the  largest  of 
which,  in  the  island  of  Pomona,  is  14  m.  in 
circumference.  There  is  but  little  frost  or 
snow;  the  mean  heat  throughout  the  year  is 
45°,  and  the  greatest  ran^e  of  the  thermometer 
is  from  25°  to  75°.  Agriculture  is  in  a  back* 
ward  state.  The  herring  and  cod  fisheries  are 
considerable,  and  large  quantities  of  lobstero 
are  sent  to  London.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures are  straw  plait  for  ladies'  bonnets,  and  ho* 
siery. — The  same  Celtio  people  who  colonized 
S.  and  N.  Britain  seem  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys.  They  were 
visited  by  Agricola,  A.  D.  84,  and  were  after- 
ward favorite  resorts  of  the  piratical  North- 
men. In  876  Harald  Harfager  made  a  descent 
on  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides,  and  subdued 
both  groups.  On  his  return  to  Norway  he 
conferred  the  administration  of  his  oonquest  on 
Ronald,  the  father  of  Rollo,  the  anoestor  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  In  920  Sigurd,  the 
brother  of  Ronald,  received  this  dominion  from 
him,  and  afterward  added  to  it  considerable 
territory  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland ;  and  the 
two  brothers  thus  became  the  founders  of  a 
long  line  of  Scandinavian  earls  who  affected 
the  style  of  independent  princes.  In  1008  they 
became  subject  to  the  Norwegian  crown ;  and 
when  James  III.  of  Scotland  married  Margaret 
of  Denmark  (1468),  he  obtained  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  islands  as  security  for  her  dowry. 
As  the  islands  were  never  ransomed  from  the 
pledge,  they  thenceforth  became  attached  to 
Scotland. — Discoveries  of  ancient  relics  have 
been  made  in  the  Orkney  islands  at  various 
times.  The  most  remarkable,  found  in  1858, 
consisted  of  massive  pins,  brooches,  bracelets, 
and  other  ornaments,  and  a  number  of  silver 
coins  which  are  believed  to  have  been  contem- 
poraneous with  the  earliest  longs  in  Scottish 
or  Scandinavian  history. 

ORLfiANAIS,  an  ancient  province  and  gov- 
ernment of  France,  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  and  bounded  N.  E.  by  Isle  de 
France,  E.  by  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  S. 
by  Berry,  and  W.  by  Touraine,  Maine,  Perche, 
and  Normandy.  With  Orleanais  proper,  it  in- 
cluded the  districts  of  Blaisois,  Vend6mois, 
Dunois,  Sologne,  Gatinais,  Beauce  or  Pays 
Chartrain,  and  Perche-Gouet.  It  was  origi- 
nally the  country  of  the  Gallio  tribes  called 
Carnutes  and  Senones.  It  was  watered  by 
the  Loire,  Loiret,  Loir,  Cher,  Beuvron,  Yonne, 
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Essonne,  and  Loing.  It  has  been  divided  into 
the  three  departments  of  Loir-et-Oher,  Eure- 
et-Loir,  and  Loiret. 

ORLEANS.  L  A  N.  oo.  of  Vt.,  bordering 
on  Canada  East,  watered  by  the  Black,  Barton, 
Clyde,  Lamoille,  and  Missisque  rivers;  area, 
700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 15,707.  It  has  an  un- 
even surface,  and  lies  between  the  E.  and  W. 
ranges  of  the  Green  mountains.  Numerous 
small  lakes  or  ponds  are  scattered  over  its  sur- 
face, and  Lake  Memphremagog  extends  some 
distance  within  its  borders.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  58,515  bushels  of  wheat,  70,806 
of  Indian  corn,  407,132  of  potatoes,  45,288  tons 
of  hay,  81,947  lbs.  of  wool,  656,883  of  maple 
sugar,  and  645,160  of  butter.  There  were  4 
woollen  factories,  2  founderies,  15  saw  mills,  5 
tanneries,  24  churches,  and  4,274  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Capital,  Irasburg.  II.  A 
N.  W.  oo.  of  N.  Y.,  bordering  on  Lake  Ontario, 
and  watered  by  Oak  Orchard,  Johnson's,  and 
Sandy  creeks;  area,  405  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 
28,435.  Its  surface  is  traversed  E.  and  W.  by 
the  lake  and  mountain  ridges  which  divide  it 
into  8  level  or  gently  undulating  plateaus,  and 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1855  were  879,155  bushels  of  wheat,  229,731 
of  oats,  486,975  of  Indian  corn,  171,867  of  po- 
tatoes, 34,620  tons  of  hay,  205,802  lbs.  of  wool, 
912,013  lbs.  of  butter,  and  110,298  of  cheese. 
There  were  26  grist  mills,  83  saw  mills,  10 
tanneries,  51  ohurohes,  and  10^514  pupils  at- 
tending publio  schools.  The  Erie  canal  and  the 
Rochester,  Lookport,  and  Niagara  railroad  in- 
tersect the  county.  Capital.  Albion,  m.  A 
S.  E.  parish  of  La.,  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  S.  E.  by  Lake  Borgne,  and  S.  W. 
by  the  Mississippi  river ;  area  estimated  at  150 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1858,  162,411,  of  whom  16,800 
were  slaves.  It  has  a  low  and  level  surface, 
mostly  morass,  submerged  at  high  water,  and 
fit  for  cultivation  only  on  the  river  margins. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  82,180  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  1,495  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  52,505 
galls,  of  molasses.  There  were  8  ship  yards, 
6  iron  and  5  brass  founderies,  8  saw  mills,  118 
boot  and  shoe  factories,  and  in  1858  80  churches. 
Capital,  New  Orleans. 

ORLEANS  (Fr.  OrlSans;  ano.  Gmabum,  af- 
terward Aurelianum),  a  oity  of  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Loiret,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire,  75 }  m.  by  railway  S. 
by  W.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1856,  43,256.  The 
ancient  fortifications  have  been  demolished,  to 
make  room  for  gardens  and  public  promenades. 
The  cathedral  was  begun  in  the  18th  century, 
and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Huguenots.  Its 
reconstruction  on  a  new  plan  was  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  has  lately  been  com- 
pleted. The  churches  of  St.  Aignan  and  St, 
Euverte,  the  old  city  hall,  an  edifice  of  the  15th 
century  which  is  now  appropriated  to  the  mu- 
seum, and  the  old  houses  of  Agnes  Sorel  and 
of  Franois  I.,  are  objects  of  attention.  Orleans 
has  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  Franoe  (the  opera- 
tions of  which  amounted  in  1859  to  nearly  51,- 


000,000  francs),  an  academy  of  sciences,  belles- 
lettres,  and  arts,  and  a  large  public  library. 
There  are  manufactures  of  hosiery,  wools 
and  cotton  blankets,  &c. — Ancient  Genabra 
was  destroyed  by  Caesar,  and,  being  rebuilt  lt 
Auretianus,  took  his  name.  AttiU  with  Ls 
Huns  appeared  before  its  walls ;  but  the  jny- 
ers  of  its  bishop  Anianus  (St.  Aignan)  and  tk 
timely  intervention  of  the  Roman  general  i~ 
tins  rescued  it  from  danger.  It  was  con<pere; 
by  Clovis  in  496,  and  under  his  successors  be- 
came the  capital  of  one  of  the  Prankish  kh:- 
doms.  It  was  pillaged  by  the  Northmen  in  v5 
and  865.  Louis  the  Pat  was  crowned  there  h 
1108,  and  a  university  was  established  in  ll'.r 
After  the  time  of  Philip  of  Valois,  it  becxz* 
the  capital  of  a  duchy,  which  was  bestow 
successively  upon  various  princes  of  the  rojj 
family.  It  adhered  faithfully  to  the  Fread 
kings  during  their  long  wars  with  the  Engfisfc. 
In  Oct.  1428,  the  latter,  under  Salisbury,  Lsi£ 
siege  to  t^e  city,  whose  inhabitants,  encour&cti 
by  Dunois  and  other  leaders,  resisted  heroietlJT; 
it  was  finally  rescued,  April  29,  1429,  by  Jo*i 
of  Arc,  and  the  enemy  retreated  a  few  <kji 
later.  The  states-general  convened  there  k 
1560.  The  Oalvinists  in  1562  seized  upon  tiis 
stronghold,  which  was  the  next  year  beached 
by  the  Catholics  under  the  duke  of  Guise,  tLo 
died  before  the  walls,  murdered  by  Pohrc:  & 
Mere.  In  1652,  during  the  war  of  the  Froada, 
the  duchess  of  Montpensier,  the  daughter  d 
Gaston  of  Orleans,  held  it  against  the  kiag. 

ORLEANS,  Duchy  and  Families  of.  Thit 
region  in  France  of  which  the  city  of  Orkau 
was  the  capital  formed  successively  a  viscccs- 
ty  and  a  county  under  the  Oarlovingian  sad 
Oapetian  dynasties.  It  was  erected  in  1 344  fc-c 
a  duchy  and  peerage  by  Philip  VL  of  Fraae*, 
who  bestowed  it  as  an  apanage  upon  his* a 
Philip,  who  died  in  1875.  Thenceforth,  beside 
several  princes  of  the  royal  family  who  occasion- 
ally bore  the  title,  it  was  held  by  three  &mxEei 
or  branches:  1,  that  of  Orleans- Valois  (12*3- 
1498),  consisting  of  8  dukes,  Louis  L,  the  22 
son  of  Charles  V.  of  France ;  Charles,  the  poet ; 
and  his  son  Louis  II.,  who  ascended  the  throse 
as  Louis  XII. ;  2,  the  first  house  of  Orlecs- 
Bourbon  (1626-1660),  which  had  bat  one  daks; 
Gaston,  the  brother  of  Louis  XIII.,  who  din! 
without  male  issue;  8,  the  second  house  of  Or- 
leans-Bourbon (1660-1842),  which  originated 
with  Philip,  the  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  sad 
husband  of  Henrietta  Anna  of  England;  & 
reckons  among  its  members  Philip,  the  rests* 
under  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  Louis  Phi- 
lippe Joseph,  known  as  Philippe  £galite  during 
the  French  revolution,  and  King  Louis  Philippe; 
it  is  still  extant  in  the  persons  of  this  king's 
sons,  the  duke  of  Nemours,  the  prince  de  Jom- 
ville,  the  duke  of  Aumale,  and  the  duke  of  Mont- 
pensier, and  of  his  grandsons.  His  eldest  son, 
Ferdinand  Philippe,  who  married  the  princess 
Helen  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  died  ia 
1842,  was  the  last  who  held  the  title  of  duke  of 
Orleans. — Of  the  various  families  of  Orleans,  the 
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following  are  the  most  important  members :  I. 
Louis,  the  head  of  the  family  of  Orleans-Valois, 
born  in  1371,  died  in  1407.    The  2d  son  of 
Tfing  Charles  V.  by  Jeanne  of  Bourbon,  he 
▼as  first  styled  duke  of  Valois,  then  of  Tou- 
raine,  and  finally  of  Orleans  in  1392.    Fruitless 
negotiations  were  opened  for  his  marriage  with 
Mary,  the  heiress  of  Louis  the  Great  of  Hun- 
gary; and  in  1889  he  married  Valentina  Vis- 
conti,  a  Milaneseprincess,  by  whom  he  had  sev- 
eral children.     When  his  brother  Charles  VI. 
▼as  seized  with  that  madness  which  for  nearly 
40  years  was  productive  of  so  many  misfortunes 
to  France,  he  tried  to  share  the  power  with  his 
uncles,  and  through  the  influence  of  Queen 
Isabella  secured  a  considerable  part  in  the  ad- 
ministration. On  the  death  of  Philip  of  Burgun- 
dy in  1404,  he  had  for  a  while  the  full  control 
of  affairs,  under  the  title  of  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  in  concert  with  the  queen; 
but  his  maladministration  soon  made  him  un- 
popular, and  John  the  Fearless,  son  of  Philip  of 
Burgundy,  was  looked  on  as  a  liberator  when 
he  presented  himself  before  the  gates  of  Paris. 
The  rivalry  between  the  two  princes  foreboded 
civil  war;  but  the  duke  of  Berry,  their  uncle, 
brought  about  a  seeming  reconciliation,  Nov. 
SO,  1407,  the  rivals  partaking  of  the  sacrament 
together  in  token  of  amity.    Three  days  later, 
within  a  few  steps  of  the  Montaigu  palace, 
where  he  had  just  been  visiting  the  queen,  the 
duke  of  Orleans  fell  a  victim  to  assassins  hired 
by  the  duke  of  Burjrundy.    The  latter  at  first 
denied  all  share  in  the  crime,  but  soon  openly 
avowed  it,  and  induced  a  Franciscan  friar,  Jean 
Petit,  to  deliver  an  apology  for  it  before  the 
Sorbonne.   This  murder  gave  the  signal  for  civil 
wars,  which  are  generally  styled  the  quarrels 
of  the  Burgundians  and  the  Armagnacs.  the 
latter  being  the  adherents  of  the  family  of  Or- 
leans.   II.  Chables,  eldest  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  Paris,  Kay  26,  1891,  died  m  Am- 
hoise,  Jan.  4,  1465.    He  was  carefully  educated 
under  the  supervision  of  his  mother,  Valentina 
Visconti,  and  became  familiar  with  the  poems 
of  the  French  trouveres,  and  of  the  great  Ital- 
ian writers.     On  his  father's  death  in  1407,  he 
did  not  evince  the  energy  which  the  emergency 
called  for;    and  when   two   years  later  his 
mother  died  heart-broken,  he  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  give  up  all  thought  of  resentment 
against  John  of  Burgundy,  with  whom  he 
signed  in  1409  a  treaty  of  peace,  styled  the 
jpfttt  fiurree  by  French  historians.    But  his 
party  soon  found  a  more  energetio  leader  in 
Count  Bernard  of  Armagnao,  whose  daughter 
he  married  in  1410,  his  first  wife,  the  widow  of 
Richard  IL  of  England,  having  died  the  pre- 
vious year.    Under  direction  of  this  powerful 
lord,  civil  war  was  renewed,  in  which,  while 
playing  a  secondary  part,  the  young  duke  gave 
evidence  of  personal  courage.  The  strife  having 
been  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Arras  in  1414> 
Charles  joined  the  French  army  under  the  con- 
stable d'Albret  in  1415,  fought  bravely  in  the 
battle  at  Agincourt,  and  was  wounded,  taken 


prisoner,  and  carried  to  England,  where  during 
his  captivity  of  25  years  he  composed  a  series 
of  miscellaneous  poems,  ballads,  complaints, 
songs,  and  rondeaus,  some  of  which  are  ele- 

Sant  and  graceful.  By  the  intervention  of  the 
uke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy,  he  was  at  last 
allowed  to  return  to  France  in  1440,  on  condi- 
tion of  paying  a  ransom  of  200,000  gold  crowns 
and  not  bearing  arms  against  England.  He 
now  married  Mary  of  Oleves,  who,  22  years 
later,  bore  him  a  son  who  was  afterward  Louis 
XII.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle  Philip  Vis- 
conti, after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  he  obtained  the 
county  of  Asti,  his  mother's  dowry.  In  his 
later  years  he  became  involved  in  political  in- 
trigues against  Louis  XI.,  but  the  monarch 
treated  him  with  contempt,  and  the  duke  is 
said  to  have  died  of  grief  in  consequence.  His 
poems  were  brought  to  light  in  1784  by  the 
abbe  Sallier,  who  furnished  an  interesting  no- 
tice of  the  author  to  the  Mhnoires  of  the  acad- 
emy of  inscriptions  in  1742.  An  edition  ap- 
peared in  1603  in  Grenoble;  two  better  ones 
were  published  in  1842,  by  A.  Champollion  and 
Guichard.  The  best  MS.  of  his  poems  is  in  the 
British  museum.  The  English  portion  of  them 
was  printed  for  the  Roxburgh  club  (4to.,  Lon- 
don, 1827).  They  show  taste  and  facility  in 
the  use  of  the  language  of  his  long  captivity, 
in.  Jean  Baptists  Gaston,  the  youngest  son  of 
Henry  IV.  and  brother  of  Louis  XIII..  born  at 
Fontainebleau,  April  25, 1 608,  died  in  Blois,  Feb. 
2, 1660.  He  was  first  known  under  the  title 
of  duke  of  Anjou,  and,  under  the  supervision 
of  8  successive  governors,  Savary  de  Breves,  Du 
Lude,  andOrnano,  received  an  education  which 
made  of  a  naturally  weak  character  a  pattern 
of  restlessness,  fickleness,  and  moral  cowardice. 
He  early  showed  signs  of  opposition  to  his 
brother's  minister  Richelieu,  snared  in  all  the 
conspiracies  against  him,  and  on  every  occasion 
was  frightened  into  submission  and  the  be- 
trayal of  his  friends.  The  first  whom  he  had 
to  give  up  was  his  governor  Ornano,  who  died 
in  prison,  and  who  in  1626  had  involved  him 
in  the  conspiracy  for  which  Chalais  lost  his 
life.  He  then  consented  to  marrv  Mile,  de 
Montpensier,  the  richest  heiress  in  France, 
whom  he  had  previously  refused ;  she  bore  him 
an  only  daughter,  afterward  greatly  celebrated 
under  the  title  of  Mademoiselle,  and  died  sud- 
denly. New  but  obscure  family  dissensions 
and  intrigues  went  on  during  the  following 
years,  in  which  Gaston  was  constantly  out- 
witted. He  and  his  mother,  and  nearly  all  the 
courtiers,  were  utterly  worsted  by  Richelieu 
in  the  imbroglio  known  as  the  jowrnle  de$ 
dupe*,  Oct.  1680.  The  next  year,  his  mother 
having  fled  to  Brussels,  he  issued  a  threatening 
manifesto  against  the  minister,  repaired  to  the 
court  of  Charles  IV.  of  Lorraine,  whose  sister 
he  secretly  married  notwithstanding  the  posi- 
tive prohibition  of  his  royal  brother,  and  then, 
joining  his  mother  at  her  place  of  exile,  en- 
tered Into  a  new  plot  which  ended  in  open 
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rebellion.  The  governor  of  Languedoo,  the 
gallant  Henry  de  Montmorency,  was  persuaded 
to  take  part  in  it,  but  was  deserted  by  Gaston 
at  the  battle  of  Gastelnaudary,  in  Sept.  1682. 
Gaston  in  his  fright  submitted  to  terms  diotated 
by  Biohelieu;  but  he  soon  escaped  again  to 
Brussels,  where  he  made  his  marriage  known. 
The  minister,  taking  advantage  of  this  avowal, 
made  the  duke  of  Lorraine  pay  for  his  brother- 
in-law's  revolt,  and  caused  his  duohy  to  be 
forcibly  occupied  in  1684,  the  king  in  person 
taking  the  city  of  Bar-le-Duc.  Gaston  was 
spared,  as  "  being  of  the  royal  blood  of  France, 
which  must  be  respeoted,"  but  received  orders 
to  retire  to  Blois.  In  1686  he  was  privy  to,  if 
not  an  accomplice  in,  a  plan  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  Biohelieu,  concocted  by  the  count  of 
Soissons  and  others;  but  he  was  afraid  in  1641 
to  help  the  latter  in  the  insurrection  which 
cost  him  his  life.  In  1642  Gaston  shared  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Cinq-Mars,  and  negotiated 
personally  with  Spain ;  but  the  secret  having 
been  divulged  and  Cinq-Mars  arrested,  he 
gave  evidence  against  his  accomplice,  whioh 
sent  the  unfortunate  youth  to  the  scaffold.  On 
the  death  of  Louis  XUL  a  new  field  opened 
before  him,  but  again  he  proved  unequal  to  the 
emergency.  He  evinced  some  personal  bravery 
in  1644-'6  when  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Frenoh  army  in  Flanders,  and  displayed  un- 
usual good  sense  under  various  trying  circum- 
stances ;  but  when  the  war  of  the  Fronde  broke 
out,  he  was  found  as  wavering  and  selfish  as 
ever,  serving  and  betraying  by  turns  the  king, 
the  princes,  the  parliament,  and  the  popular 
party,  and  being  on  most  occasions  only  a  tool 
in  the  hands  of  bolder  or  more  designing  per- 
sons. His  conduct  exposed  him  to  general  in- 
difference, if  not  contempt.  He  was  finally 
exiled  to  Blois,  where  he  spent  his  later  years 
in  complete  insignificance.  By  his  second  wife, 
Marguerite  of  Lorraine,  he  had  8  daughters, 
who  respectively  married  Duke  Cosmo  III.  of 
Tuscany,  Duke  Louis  Joseph  of  Guise,  and 
Duke  Charles  Emanuel  H.  of  Savoy.  A  man 
of  some  parts,  and  fond  of  the  natural  sciences, 
he  was  the  patron  of  Voiture  and  Vaugelas, 
and  the  founder  of  the  botanical  garden  at 
Blois.  He  left  Mkmovre*  de  ee  qui  8* est  paui  de 
pita  remarquable  en  France  de  1608  &  1685, 
first  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1683.  IV. 
Philip  II.,  regent  of  France  during  the  minor- 
ity of  King  Louis  XV.,  born  at  St.  Cloud,  Aug. 
2,  1674,  died  in  Paris,  Deo.  2,  1723.  The  2d 
duke  of  the  house  of  Orleans-Bourbon,  he  was 
the  son  of  Philip  L,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  by 
his  2d  wife,  Elizabeth  Charlotte  of  Bavaria. 
Until  his  father's  death  in  1701  he  bore  the 
name  of  duke  of  Ohartres.  He  was  high- 
minded,  generous,  highly  gifted  by  nature,  and 
accomplished  by  education:  but  from  hissub- 
preoeptor,  the  infamous  abbe  Dubois,  he  learned 
infidelity  and  immorality.  It  was  Dubois  who 
reconciled  him  to  marrying  in  1692  Mile,  de 
Blois,  the  natural  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.  by 
Mme.  de  Montespan,  a  union  no  less  distasteful 


to  his  parents  than  to  himaell  The  abben 
in  fact  his  evil  genius.  He  encouraged  Lis 
in  debauchery,  and  when  at  the  head  tfii- 
government  influenced  him  to  adopts jtic 
of  policy  entirely  at  war  with  the  tra  & 
terests  of  France.  The  young  duke  earlj  h- 
tingnished  himself  by  his  bravery  at  the  &a 
of  Mons  in  1691  and  the  taking  of  Kmiz 
1692.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  also  yossL-: 
at  the  battle  of  Steenkerque.  In  l$£c 
Neerwinden,  leading  the  light  cavalry,  hep*- 
trated  through  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  &i 
being  carried  so  far  by  his  ardor  as  to  rani. 
risk  of  being  taken  prisoner,  cat  his  wsj  ta 
sword  in  hand.  Bach  proom  of  personal  pt 
lantry,  connected  with  military  talents,  pstl 
him  little  favor  with  Louis  XIV.,  who  did:: 
wish  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  to  shier.  • 
brilliantly.  Philip  was  obliged  to  kav*  is 
army,  and  was  coldly  received  at  Yeraui 
This  injustice  and  his  forced  inactivity  ptj* 
upon  his  mind,  and  he  plunged  into  && 
tion,  but  devoted  a  portion  of  hb  time  to  tit 
pursuits  of  painting  and  natural  phihftffcj. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  IL  of  8p*a  a 
signed,  in  conjunction  with  his  fetter,  »p 
test  against  the  late  sovereign1!  will,  itii 
entirely  ignored  their  rights  to  the  3>xs 
crown,  in  case  the  elder  Bourbon  hoe  &d 
become  extinct.  In  1706  the  king  reofeib 
to  service,  and  appointed  him  commufc  d 
the  French  army  in  Italy,  but  placed  has 
fact  under  the  control  of  Marshal  Matsx  la 
latter,  opposed  by  Prince  Eugene,  lost  the!* 
tie  of  Turin,  Philip  trying  in  vain  by  it^ 
mancBuvres  and  indomitable  courage  to  retnp* 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  was  twice  t^ 
ed.  The  next  year  he  was  sent  to  Spia.  £> 
dued  the  provinces  of  Valencia,  Ang^^ 
Catalonia,  took  Lerida,  which  60  years  &&» 
had  frustrated  the  efforts  of  the  great  Osi. 
successfully  conducted  several  expedites  a 
1708,  and  gained  such  popularity  as  to  be  re- 
ceived with  great  honors  in  Madrid,  J:* 
successes,  the  manifest  incapacity  of  Ytfj  n 
and  the  encouragement  which  heprobah?'* 
ceived  from  some  Spanish  noblemen,  W** 
secretly  to  aspire  to  the  crown  which  he « 
fighting  to  secure  for  another.  E&tep 
being  suspected,  he  was  recalled  to  Frsut, 
subjected  to  a  severe  questioning  by  the  b& 
and  would  probably  have  been  arrsipw* 
fore  some  high  court  had  he  not  been  ?* 
tected  by  the  intervention  of  the  m ■  & 
Burgundy.  He  was  finally  obliged  to  saw* 
formal  renunciation  of  all  his  claims  or ;  p«* 
sions  to  the  Spanish  throne,  and  firtwfl*** 
appear  again  at  Versailles.  Once  mow  e^- 
from  active  life,  he  returned  to  his  voi^ 
cupations ;  but  it  was  noticed  that  he  &** 
much  of  his  time  and  money  to  chenw*** 
periments.  This,  coupled  with  sadden  £ 
mysterious  deaths  in  the  royal  famfly^  V 
him  under  suspicion;  he  was  chirps  ^ 
having  poisoned  the  dauphin,  the  duw  £ 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  their  second  me,  — 
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opening  his  way  to  the  throne.    The  people  of 
Paris  were  incensed  by  these  reports  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  threaten  to  assault  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  the  life  of  Philip  was  in  danger. 
He  indignantly  repelled  the  accusation,  and  in- 
sisted upon  a  trial,  his  chemist  at  the  same  time 
offering  to  surrender  himself  to  a  magistrate ; 
but  Louis  XIV.,  either  from  the  certainty  of 
liis  innocence  or  from  motives  of  policy  that 
are -not  quite  apparent,  declined  an  offer  which 
would  have  cleared  off  every  suspicion.   Philip 
■vindicated  his  good  name  afterward  by  the  pa- 
ternal care  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  infant 
king,  then  the  only  bar  between  him  and  the 
throne.    By  the  will  of  Louis  XIV.,  Philip 
was  to  be  the  nominal  president  of  a  council 
of  regenoy  which  consisted  chiefly  of  his  oppo- 
nents.   He  went  to  the  parliament,  communi- 
cated to  them  what  he  pretended  that  the  king 
bad.  said  to  him  in  his  last  moments,  and 
caused  them  to  set  the  will  aside  and  place  the 
regenoy  in  his  hands,  with  foil  powers  to  choose 
bis  own  councillors.    Even  the  guardianship 
of  the  young  Louis  XV.  was  confided  to  him. 
During  the  7}  years  that  he  wielded  power 
(from  Sept.  2, 1715,  to  Feb.  22, 1728),  and  es- 
pecially in  the  early  part  of  his  administration, 
be  had  to  contend  against  many  adverse  cir- 
cumstances.   At  home,  on  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  all  was  misery,  ruin,  and  disorder.    The 
public  debt  amounted  to  more  than  8,460,- 
000,000  livres  (about  $1,200,000,000  of  the 
present  day),  the  yearly  revenue  moreover  fall- 
ing short  of  the  expenditures  by  78,000,000. 
The  state  was  unable  to  pay  most  of  the  public 
officers  and  creditors;  provinces  had  been  de- 
vastated by  protracted  wars ;  scarcity  was  felt 
nearly  everywhere,  and  commerce  was  com- 
pletely paralyzed.    As  a  means  of  relieving 
the  treasury,  the  regent  was  advised  to  repu- 
diate the  debt  at  once;  but  he  rejected  the  ad- 
vice, and  tried  a  system  of  retrenchment  and 
reform.    Money  was  recoined,  all  government 
stocks  and  certificates  were  subjected  to  a  rig- 
orous revision,  and  considerable  sums  were 
obtained  from  the  farmers  of  the  publio  reve- 
nue ;  but  the  increase  of  income  thus  obtained 
was  scarcely  felt.    The  regent  now  adopted  the 
told  plan  of  a  national  bank  proposed  by  John 
Law,  which  for  a  time  (1717  to  1720}  proved 
very  successful ;  but  the  abnormal  inflation  of 
stocks,  the  unlimited  emission  of  notes,  and  the 
consequent  excesses  in  stockjobbing,  ended  in 
a  terrible  crash,  and  an  increase  of  the  publio 
debt     This  however  was  partly  counterbal- 
anced by  the  suppression  of  many  offices  and  the 
redeeming  of  many  branches  of  revenue  which 
had  previously  been  alienated.    The   regent 
abandoned  altogether  the  foreign  policy  of 
Louis  XTV.    Yielding  to  the  representations 
of  Dubois,  who  received  a  large  pension  from 
the  English  government,  and  perhaps  to  his 
own  resentment  against  Philip  v.  of  Spain,  who 
aspired  to  wrest  the  regency  from  his  hands  and 
to  make  good  his  own  claims  to  the  eventual 
succession  of  the  French  crown,  he  concluded, 


Jan.  4, 1717,  with  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 
the  treaty  known  as  the  "  triple  alliance," 
by  which  he  consented  to  expel  the  pretender 
from  France,  to  discontinue  the  fortifications 
at  Mardyck,  to  destroy  the  port  of  Dunkirk, 
and  not  to  increase  the  French  navy,  giving 
up  at  the  same  time  all  right  to  trade  in  the 
South  sea.  Meanwhile  Alberoni,  prime  min- 
ister of  Philip  V.,  was  devising  vast  plans  not 
only  to  counteract  this  policy,  but  to  over- 
throw the  house  of  Hanover  in  England  and 
the  regent  in  France,  and  restore  Spain  to 
her  former  rank  as  a  ruling  power  in  Europe. 
A  conspiracy  was  plotted  in  Paris  by  the  Span- 
ish ambassador  Oellamare,  in  which  the  duchess 
of  Maine,  who  had  entertained  a  deadly  hos- 
tility against  the  regent  ever  since  he  had  caused 
the  legitimated  natural  children  of  Lous  XIV. 
to  be  deprived  of  their  privileges  and  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  ordinary  peers,  as  well  as  some 
discontented  noblemen  in  Brittany,  were  per- 
suaded to  participate.  The  plot  was  discovered 
by  Dubois ;  but  the  regent  contented  himself 
with  sending  the  ambassador  back  to  Spain  and 
the  duchess  to  her  chateau  at  Sceauz ;  only  4 
of  the  insurgent  Bretons  were  executed.  But 
this  outbreak  led  to  active  hostilities  with 
Spain;  and  Austria  having  joined  the  "triple 
alliance"  in  1718,  war  was  conducted  in  earnest. 
The  English  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet,  and 
Berwick  stormed  some  of  the  northern  strong- 
holds of  Spain.  Alberoni,  whose  plans  were 
entirely  baffled,  was  expelled  from  Spain,  and 
by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  Jan.  1720,  part  of 
western  Europe  was  remodelled ;  the  duke  of 
Savoy  received  Sardinia  in  exchange  for  Sicily, 
which,  as  well  as  the  duchy  of  Milan,  was 

f'tven  to  the  emperor ;  while  the  duchies  of 
anna,  Piacenza,  and  Tuscany  were  granted  in 
expectancy  to  the  eldest  infant  of  Spain.  All 
this  was  mostly  the  work  of  the  abbe  Dubois, 
who,  through  English  influence  and  his  master's 
weakness,  rose  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  and 
archbishop.  Owing  to  the  recuperative  power 
of  France,  rather  than  any  successful  exertions 
of  his  own,  the  regent,  on  surrendering  his 
power  to  the  young  king,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  country  in  a  condition  compara- 
tively better  than  at  the  commencement  of  his 
administration.  Dubois  now  continued  prime 
minister  for  about  6  months,  and  on  his  death 
the  duke  of  Orleans  resumed  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment in  that  capacity ;  but  his  constitution 
had  been  shattered  by  debauchery,  and  at  the 
end  of  4  months  he  died  of  apoplexy.  By  his 
marriage  with  Mile,  de  Blois  he  had  one  son, 
Louis,  born  in  1703,  died  in  1752,  and  6  daugh- 
ters :  Marie,  duchess  of  Berry,  who  died  before 
her  father;  Louise  Adelaide,  Mile,  de  Chartrea, 
abbess  of  Chelles ;  Charlotte  Aglae,  Mile,  de 
Valois,  who  married  the  duke  of  Modena; 
Louise  Elisabeth,  MUe.  de  Montpensier,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Louis,  king  of  Spain,  whose 
reign  lasted  only  a  few  months;  Philippe  Elisa- 
beth, MUe.  de  Beaujolais ;  and  Louise  Diane, 
who  married  the  prince  of  ContL    A  natural 
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son,  Jean  Philippe,  'who  was  known  as  the 
ohevalier  d'Orleans,  became  high  prior  of  the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  grandee 
of  Spain.  V.  Lotris  Philippe  Joseph,  fre- 
quently styled  Philippe  'figalite',  the  5th  duke 
of  his  house  and  great-grandson  of  the  regent, 
born  at  St.  Cloud,  April  18,  1747,  guillotined 
in  Paris,  Nov.  6, 1793.  Under  the  title  of  duke 
of  Ohartres,  which  he  bore  till  1785,  he  married 
in  1709  Louise  Marie  Am£lie  of  Bourbon-Pen- 
thievre,  great-granddaughter  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Mme.  de  Montespan,  and  a  most  worthy  prin- 
cess, who,  owing  to  her  brother's  death,  brought 
to  her  husband  the  rich  inheritance  of  her 
house.  He  increased  his  immense  fortune  by 
speculation,  and  constructed  three  of  those 
rows  of  buildings  that  surround  the  gardens 
of  the  Palais  Royal.  He  early  showed  signs 
of  opposition  to  the  court,  and  in  1771  signed 
the  protest  of  the  princes  againBt  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  ancient  parliaments.  Being  rather 
rudely  treated  by  Queen  Marie  Antoinette, 
who  felt  an  instinctive  antipathy  to  him,  he  ■ 
conceived  a  violent  hatred  toward  her,  which 
occasionally  broke  forth  in  open  hostility. 
In  1776  he  became  the  head  of  "the  princes' 
party,"  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  queen,  and 
charged  Marie  Antoinette  with  being  the  insti- 
gator of  the  wrongs  and  insults  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Louis  XVI.  He  claimed  a  right 
to  be  appointed  grand  admiral  of  France,  but 
his  pretensions  were  not  allowed.  In  1778  he 
participated  as  a  volunteer  in  the  naval  bat- 
tle of  Ushant,  when  the  highest  praise,  soon 
followed  by  ridicule,  was  bestowed  upon  his 
conduct;  he  was  then  recalled,  and  received 
the  empty  title  of  colonel-general  of  hussars. 
After  a  visit  to  London,  where  he  lived  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  after- 
ward George  IV.,  he  devoted  himself  to  pleas- 
ure and  dissipation.  At  the  time  of  the  famous 
trial  of  the  diamond  necklace,  he  bitterly  de- 
nounced Marie  Antoinette,  and  is  even  charged 
with  having  encouraged  the  libellous  publi- 
cations of  the  countess  of  Lamotte.  He  now 
procured  his  own  election  as  grand  master 
of  the  French  free  masons.  In  1787  he  ap- 
peared in  the  assembly  of  notables,  and,  while 
evincing  little  concern  at  the  embarrassments 
that  beset  the  throne,  held  secret  meetings 
with  the  most  ardent  members  of  the  par- 
liamentary opposition.  He  openly  protested 
against  some  heavy  loans  that  were  proposed 
by  the  government,  and  was  consequently  ex- 
iled to  Villers-Ootterets.  The  popularity  he 
thus  acquired  was  enhanced  by  his  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  money  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  during  the  severe  winter  of  1788-9. 
When  the  elections  for  the  states-general  came 
on,  he  was  ohosen  at  Paris,  Villers-Ootterets, 
and  Orespy  in  Valois.  In  the  solemn  procession 
that  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  opening,  he 
was  hailed  by  the  crowd  with  enthusiastic 
cheers,  and  in  the  assembly  at  once  showed 
his  sympathies  for  the  third  estate.  He  was 
among  the  first  nobles  who  joined  the  deputies 


of  the  commons  on  June  25,  and  aided  s 
transforming  the  states-general  into  anatkj 
assembly.    He  was  now  charged  openly  r± 
being  the  abettor  of  every  revolutionarr  eil- 
festation ;  and  in  fact,  although  he  coild  u 
have   originated   a  movement  that  was  e- 
sentially  national,  his  adherents  had  a  «ha 
in  all  the  troubles  that  followed,  and  tha  % 
vored  the  impression  that  he  aspired  to  tk 
crown.    The  garden  of  the  Palais  Boytiij 
the  usual  place  of  meeting  for  popular  agitata 
Thence  started  the  procession  which  oo  Ji; 
12  carried  the  bust  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  I; 
the  side  of  that  of  Necker,  through  the  strew 
of  Paris;  and  thence  came  the  signal  for  i 
storming  of  the  Bastile.    The  events  of  Oa  a 
and  6  were  generally  ascribed  to  the  Ortea 
party:  the  duke  himself  was  accused  by ti* 
Chatelet;    but   the    assembly  declared  tk 
there  was  not  sufficient  reason  to  allow  ok  tf 
its  members  to  be  arraigned  before  a  tribuaL 
Lafayette,  however,  who  was  nowexertEU 
sort  of  dictatorship,  thought  it  necessary  to  ie«? 
out  of  the  way  a  man  who  stood  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  pretender,  and  forced  him  by  thraa 
to  go  to  London,  where  he  remained  for  5 
months.    On  his  return,  July  11,  INK),  »ku 
his  adherents  were  secretly  inancenvring  v2 
renewed  ardor,  there  were  some  attempts  a  i 
reconciliation  between  him  and  the  court:  Le 
had  been  at  last  promoted  to  the  admiral^; 
an  interview  with  the  king  and  another  tai 
the  queen  seemed  to  have  pacified  angrrfeJ- 
tags;  but  the  treatment  which  he  reeeraj 
from  the  courtiers  estranged  him  for  eier.  a* 
incited  him  to  listen  to  still  wilder  projetfc 
His  elevation  to  the  throne  was  spoken  of;  to 
wavering  and  pusillanimous,  he  baffled  all  to 
adherents'  hopes,  while  Mirabeau,  vhohrib 
a  moment  favored  his  aspirations,  turned  fos 
him  in  disgust.    His  want  of  character  kaw 
especially  apparent  on  the  flight  of  the  tog 
from  Paris,  when  he  permitted  the  bedflp 
portunity  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  pa* 
to  escape,  without  even  the  show  of  an  attend 
His  party,  however,  continued  to  foster  m 
lar  movements ;  they  had  a  hand  in  that  of  J® 
20,  and  in  the  insurrection  of  Ang.  10, 1^ 
The  duke  freely  mingled  with  the  Jaoowa 
the  Cordeliers,  and  the  members  of  the  n*> 
lutionary  oommune  of  Paris,  whose  few* to 
courted  by  the  meanest  arts.  He  now  tom* 
his  patronymio  to  assume  the  surname  of  Ep" 
litt,  which  was,  in  the  name  of  the  comonDe, 
bestowed  upon  him  by  Manuel  Hewasefeo- 
ed  to  the  convention,  and  took  his  seat  mm 
the  montagimrds.    He  did  not  leave  it  on  * 
trial  of  Louis  XVL,  and  either  of  bis  an  * 
cord,  or,  as  it  is  said,  through  compulsion ana 
fear,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  biswosia  otter; 
ing  his  determination  in  the  following  wow*. 
"Entirely  devoted  to  the  discharge i  of  «J 
duty,  and  convinced  that  all  those  wto  «g 
made  or  shall  make  any  attempt  against  n ^ 
erty  are  deserving  of  death,  I  vote  for  *■»      i 
This  verdiot  was  followed  by  general  ds*»     I 
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of  indignation ;  and  this  dreadful  sign  of  de- 
votion to  the  revolution,  far  from  redounding 
to  his  popularity,  branded  him  as  an  outcast 
even  from  the  ranks  of  the  revolutionists.  He 
was  still  suspected  of  sinister  designs;  and 
guch  suspicions  were  enhanced  by  the  plot  of 
Dumouriez  to  reestablish  the  constitution  of 
1791  and  restore  royalty.  The  committee  of 
general  security  ordered  him  to  be  arrested, 
April  10,  1798,  as  well  as  all  the  members  of 
his  family ;  he  vainly  asserted  his  inviolability 
as  a  deputy.  In  company  with  his  youngest 
eon  he  was  incarcerated  at  the  Abbaye,  and 
thence  transferred  to  Marseilles,  where  he  was 
placed  upon  trial.  His  answers  were  dexter- 
ous and  forcible.  He  denied  all  knowledge  of 
Dumouriez's  conspiracy,  and  insisted  upon  his 
unfaltering  devotion  to  the  party  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  revolutionary  tribunal  of  Marseilles 
found  a  verdict  in  his  favor.  But  on  the  pro- 
scription of  the  Girondists,  he  was  brought  back 
to  Paris,  by  order  of  the  convention,  Nov.  6, 
arraigned  the  next  morning  before  the  great 
revolutionary  tribunal,  found  guilty  on  several 
false  or  frivolous  charges,  and  forthwith  sen- 
tenced to  death.  On  hearing  this  verdict,  he 
exclaimed:  u Since  you  were  determined  on 
my  death,  you  ought  at  least  to  have  put  forth 
more  reasonable  grounds  for  my  condemna- 
tion I"  and  he  insisted  upon  being  at  once 
taken  to  the  scaffold.  He  thenceforth  evinced 
remarkable  self-possession,  firmness,  and  dig- 
nity. The  insults  of  the  crowd,  and  the  sight 
of  his  palace,  before  which  the  cart  that  car- 
ried him  to  the  place  of  execution  stopped 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  left  him 
apparently  undisturbed,  and  he  met  his  fate 
without  the  slightest  perceptible  emotion. — 
His  virtuous  wife  passed  unharmed  through 
the  revolution,  though  she  was  detained  a  pris- 
oner. On  her  release  in  1797,  she  received  a 
pension  of  100,000  francs  from  the  government, 
went  to  Spain,  and  thence  to  Palermo,  where 
she  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  her  eldest 
son  Louis  Philippe  with  Marie  Amelie,  daugh- 
ter of  the  queen  of  Naples  (1809),  returned  to 
France  in  1814,  was  treated  with  marked  re- 
spect by  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
and  died  in  1821.  '  Beside  Louis  Philippe,  she 
bore  her  husband  two  sons :  Antoine  Philippe, 
duke  of  Montpensier,  born  in  1775,  died  in 
1807,  who  left  interesting  personal  Jfemoires, 
contained  in  BaudouhVs  and  Barrtere's  collec- 
tions, and  Alphonse  Leodgar,  count  of  Beau- 
jolais,  born  in  1779,  died  in  1808;  and  one 
daughter,  Louise  Marie  Adelaide  Eugenie,  born 
hi  1777,  died  in  1847.  These  children  were 
early  separated  from  their  mother  and  con- 
fided to  the  care  of  Mme.  de  Genlis,  who  was 
styled  "  the  governor  of  the  princes  of  Orleans," 
and  conducted  their  education  d  la  J  tarn,  Jacques, 
This  lady  at  the  same  time  held  a  marked  in- 
fluence over  the  father's  mind,  and  is  said  to 
have  encouraged  him  in  his  opposition  to 
the  court.  VI.  Tkrdtkaxd  Philippe  Louis 
Chables  Henbi  Joseph,  the  eldest  son  of  King 
vol.  xn. — 87 


Louis  Philippe  and  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Palermo,  Sept.  8,  1810,  killed  near 
Paris,  July  18, 1842.  .  As  the  duke  of  Chartres, 
he  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Henry  IV.,' 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  cordiality 
and  simplicity  of  manners  and  by  scholarship. 
In  1825  ne  was  appointed  by  Charles  X.  colonel 
of  the  first  regiment  of  hussars,  and  was  in 
garrison  at  Joigny  when  he  heard  the  news  of 
the  outbreak  of  July,  1880,  upon  which  he 
hastened  to  Paris  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 
Being  now,  by  the  election  of  his  father  to 
the  throne,  duke  of  Orleans  and  prince  royal, 
he  went  through  France  to  distribute  the  new 
colors  to  the  departments,  made  use  of  his  pop- 
ularity to  suppress  the  insurrectionary  troubles 
at  Lyons  in  1881,  and  in  1882  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  cholera  visited  the  sick  in  the  hos- 
pitals in  company  with  Casimir  Pener.  He 
served  in  Belgium  under  Marshal  Gerard,  led 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  army,  and 
had  a  share  in  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  In 
1885  he  repaired  to  Algeria,  fought  several  bat- 
tles with  the  Arabs,  was  wounded  on  the  banks 
of  the  Habrah,  and  entered  the  town  of  Mas- 
cara with  the  triumphant  army  under  Marshal 
Olausel.  During  the  summer  of  1886  he  visit- 
ed several  courts  of  Germany,  and  there  be- 
came acquainted  with  Helena  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  whom  he  married,  May  80,  1887. 
Two  years  later  he  went  again  to  Africa,  and 
led  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  which,  un- 
der Marshal  Valee,  forced  the  defile  of  Bibans  or 
the  Iron  Gates.  In  1840  he  commanded  the  ex- 
pedition against  the  province  of  Tittery,  routed 
near  Lake  Kalloolah  the  tribes  headed  by  Ben 
Salem,  forced  the  Teniah  or  pass  of  Mouzaiah, 
defended  by  Abd  el  Kader  himself,  carried  Me- 
deah  and  Milianah,  and  thus  secured  to  the 
French  the  right  bank  of  the  central  ShellifF. 
In  1841  and  1842  he  busied  himself  in  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  army ;  he  organized 
the  foot  chasseurs,  who  were  first  named  after 
him,  and  are  now  known  as  chasseurs  de  Vin- 
eennes.  While  preparing  for  a  tour  of  inspection, 
he  had  just  taken  his  wife  to  Plombieres,  and 
was  going  to  Neuilly  to  pay  his  respects  to  his 
parents  before  repairing  to  St.  Omer,  when  his 
horses  became  ungovernable,  and  in  jumping 
from  his  carriage  he  fell  on  the  pavement  and 
fractured  his  skull.  He  was  taken  to  a  neigh- 
boring house,  where  he  expired  after  a  few 
hours.  This  sudden  death  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  through  all  France,  and  was  followed  by 
public  mourning.  A  chapel  was  built  on  the 
spot  where  he  breathed  his  last;  and  two 
statues  have  been  erected  in  his  honor,  one 
within  the  Louvre,  the  other  on  a  square  in 
Algiers.  VII.  Helens  Louise  Elisabeth  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  wife  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Ludwigslust,  Jan.  24,  1814,  died  in 
Richmond,  England,  May  18, 1858.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Prince  Frederio  Louis,  she  lost  her 
mother,  a  princess  of  Saxony,  in  1816,  and  her 
father  when  only  5  years  old,  and  was  edu- 
cated under  the  supervision  of  her  stepmother. 
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The  brilliant  festivities  that  followed  her  mar* 
riage  with  the  duke  of  Orleans  were  saddened 
by  a  terrible  accident  at  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
by  which  several  persons  lost  their  fives.  She 
shared  not  only  the  liberal  views  but  the  acts 
of  benevolence  of  her  husband.  In  spite  of  the 
antipathy  the  French  generally  feel  toward 
foreign  princesses,  she  had  already  won  the 
affections  of  the  people  when  her  husband  was 
killed.  She  then  devoted  herself  to  the  educa- 
tion of  her  two  sons:  Louis  Philippe  Albert, 
count  of  Paris,  born  Aug.  24,  1888,  and  Robert 
Philippe  Louis  Eugene  Ferdinand,  duke  of 
Ghartres,  born  Nov.  9,  1640.  She  inspired 
them  with  the  principles  of  their  father,  and 
tried  to  make  them  friends  to  constitutional 
liberty.  In  this  she  did  not  entirely  please 
her  father-in-law,  Louis  Philippe,  who,  a  few 
months  after  her  husband's  death,  caused  a  bill 
of  regency  to  be  presented  to  the  two  cham- 
bers, by  which  she  was  deprived  of  the  rights 
which  belonged  to  her  according  to  previous 
usages  of  the  French  monarchy.  She  appeared 
with  both  her  sons  in  the  chamber  of  deputies 
on  the  eventful  Feb.  24,  1848,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  being  proclaimed  regent  when  the  hall 
was  invaded  by  the  crowd,  who  demanded  more 
than  the  mere  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Amid  the  dreadful  confusion  that  followed,  the 
princess  evinced  anxiety  only  for  her  sons.  She 
was  finally  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  Hotel  des 
Invalided  in  company  with  her  brother-in-law 
the  duke  of  Nemours,  then  secretly  removed  to 
Bligny,  and  with  her  two  sons  succeeded  in 
reaching  Belgium  in  safety.  After  remaining 
for  a  time  at  Ems,  she  accepted  the  hospital- 
ity extended  to  her  by  her  maternal  uncle,  the 
grand  duke  of  Weimar,  and  settled  at  Eisenach. 
Here  she  lived  honorably,  fulfilling  her  duties 
as  a  mother  and  a  Christian,  and  maintaining 
the  claims  of  her  eldest  son,  whom  she  long 
cherished  the  hope  of  seeing  on  the  throne  of 
France.  When  she  saw  his  prospects  blasted 
by  the  success  of  Napoleon  III.,  disappoint- 
ment preyed  upon  her  mind ;  her  health  failed, 
and  during  a  visit  to  her  husband's  family  in 
England,  she  breathed  her  last  without  per- 
ceptible suffering.  A  collection  of  her  letters 
has  been  published,  and  a  memoir  of  her  life 
translated  by  Mrs.  Austin  from  the  French 
(8vo.,  London,  1850). 

ORLEANS,  Maid  of.    See  Abo,  Joak  of. 

ORLOFF,  the  name  of  a  Russian  family 
which  rose  into  consequence  in  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century,  and  has  ever  since  played 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Russia.  I. 
I  van,  the  founder  of  the  family,  was  one  of  the 
corps  of  strelitzes  who  in  1689  were  induced 
by  the  prinoess  Sophia  to  mutiny  against  her 
brother  the  young  czar  Peter  (the  Great). 
Being  included  in  the  sentence  of  death  by 
which  many  thousands  of  his  comrades  were 
destroyed,  he  showed  such  extraordinary  cool- 
ness upon  the  scaffold  that  he  was  pardoned, 
and  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  where 
.by  his  bravery  he  obtained  a  commission.    He 


adopted  the  name  of  Orloff.    IL  6ms 
Gbioobisvitch,  grandson   of  the  prece&t 
born  in  1734,  died  in  Moscow  in  178-1  Bi 
early  entered  the  military  service,  and  boat 
an  aide-de-camp  of  Gen.  Shuvaloffiwithviai 
mistress,  the  princess  Kurakm,  he  had  u  a- 
trigue  whioh  brought  him  under  the  nofatf 
Catharine  IL,  then  grand  duchess,  who  toi 
him  under  her  protection.    Rising  rapids 
favor  with  her,  he  was  instrumental  in  tu 
deposition  of  her  husband,  Peter  EL,  tod  a 
establishing  her  upon  the  throne,  asms 
which  gained  him  the  first  honors  of  tin®. 
pire,  including  the  title  of  count,  conferred  ls 
upon  his  4  brothers,  who  had  assisted  he 
He  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  empress,  tatu 
successfully  opposed  by  Raznmoflaki  Te&r- 
nitchef,  and  other  influential  men.  He  taa 
meditated  the  formation  of  a  kingdom  on  tai 
Caspian  sea,  and  attempted  for  his  own  aim- 
tage  to  establish  Greece  as  an  indepofc 
state.    His  fickleness,  indiscreetness,  audita 
all  his  inconstancy,  gradually  alienated  im 
him  the  affections  of  the  empress,  who.  ssi 
means  of  ridding  herself  of  a  discarded  frori^ 
charged  him  in  1771  with  measures  for  sitt- 
ing the  progress  of  the  plague  in  Moscow.  Si 
courage  and  devotion  in  the  performaDoe  i 
this  duty  reinstated  him  temporarily  in  tht 
good  graces  of  Catharine,  and  he  began  tpa 
to  indulge  in  ambitious  designs,  fiotdvaf 
his  absence  in  Wallachia  to  negotiate  a  pan 
with  the  Turks,  he  was  supplanted  bjsnolte 
favorite,  and  upon  his  return  to  Si.  Petm- 
burg  the  empress  exiled  him  to  the  castkrf 
Tzarskoe  Selo.    He  submitted  with  i  H 
grace,  and  was  rewarded  with  additional  tab 
and  domains.    He  however  never  reooycm 
his  position  at  court,  but  passed  the  remainif 
of  his  life  in  restless  wanderings  overEsnf; 
or  in  vain  endeavors  to  regain  the  impw 
favor.    The  mortification  attending  h»" 
finally  produced  mental  alienation,  in  «■ 
condition  he  died.    He  left  a  son  bj  tie* 
press,  who  received  from  the  emperor  Pul[» 
title  of  Count  BobrinskL    ra.Ai*mta** 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  1735,  diedin  1««* 
in  1808.    He  commenced  his  career  m  m 
army,  and  attracted  the  favorable  notice  a 
Catharine  n.  by  the  daring  part  hepM3 
the  deposition  of  Peter  III.  in  1762.  He* 
intrusted  with  the  detention  of  the  detw*» 
czar,  and  is  said  to  have  strangled  him  in  jft 
son  with  his  own  hands.    His  rw."^"? 
was  rapid,  and  in  1768  he  was  apponrtedafr 
miral  of  the   fleet   despatched  agtanst  » 
Turks  in  the  Grecian  archipelago.   # w 
assistance  of  a  British  officer  named  i¥f 
Eton,  he  gained  brilliant  successes  owr» 
enemy  at   Tchesme,  for  which  toweerw" 
many  marks  of  honor  from  the  empress,  inow" 
ing  the  surname  of  Tchesmenskoi,  m  tw  eaw 
ment  of  which  he  remained  unmoleetw  ■*■ 
the  accession  of  the  emperor  Paol  lp*» 
celebration  of  the  funeral  of  ^ JH^    l 
der  of  Paul,  Orloff  was  forced  tohokiap«w"    | 
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of  the  canopy  which  covered  the  remains  of 
the  sovereign  whom  80  jean  previously  he  had 
aided  in  deposing  and  murdering.  He  was 
thenceforth  exiled  from  court,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  travelling  or  on  his 
estates.  He  was  a  man  of  striking  personal 
appearance,  and  possessed  immense  physical 
strength.  IV.  Feodob,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, horn  in  1741,  died  in  Moscow  in  1796.  He 
served  in  the  army,  and  for  various  successes 
against  the  Turks  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
general-in-chief.  He  left  4  illegitimate  sons, 
by  whom  the  male  line  of  the  Orloffs  has  been 
continued  to  the  present  time.  Y.  Mihail, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1785,  died  in 
1641.  He  was  an  aide-de-camp  of  Alexander 
L,  with  whom  he  made  the  campaign  of  1814, 
and  participated  in  the  negotiations  resulting  in 
the  capitulation  of  Paris.  The  latter  years  of 
his  life  were  passed  on  his  estates.  VI.  Alktei, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1787,  enter- 
ed the  army  at  an  early  age,  and,  after  partici- 
pating in  the  campaigns  ending  with  the  peace 
of  Paris  in  1814,  became  aide-de-camp  to  Alex- 
ander L,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse 
guards.  During  the  formidable  insurrection  in 
St.  Petersburg  which  followed  the  accession  of 
Nicholas  (1825),  he  manifested  the  utmost  fidel- 
ity to  the  new  emperor,  and  the  energy  of  his 
movements  and  the  loyalty  of  his  troops  con- 
tributed much  to  crush  the  rebels  and  to  es- 
tablish Nicholas  on  the  throne.  He  was  re- 
warded with  the  confidence  of  his  master,  be- 
stowed during  a  period  of  80  years,  in  a  larger 
degree  than  upon  any  other  subject;  for  which 
he  evinced  his  gratitude  by  an  unwavering  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  the  imperial  family. 
He  was  made  a  count,  appointed  adjutant-gen- 
eral, and  in  1828  fought  against  the  Turks.  In 
the  following  year  he  negotiated  the  peace 
of  Adrianople,  gaining  much  reputation  as  a 
diplomatist,  and  during  the  Polish  insurrection 
of  1880-'31  he  was  commissioned  to  supervise 
the  operations  of  the  Russian  generals  in  Po- 
land. The  sudden  deaths  of  Marshal  Die- 
bitsch  and  the  grand  duke  Constantino,  shortly 
after  his  arrival,  were  attributed  by  popular 
rumor  to  poison,  administered,  as  Louis  Blanc 
insinuates  in  his  "  History  of  Ten  Tears,7'  by 
Orloff,  or  under  his  direction.  No  just  grounds 
for  these  suspicions,  however,  are  believed  to 
exist,  the  marshal  and  grand  duke  having  in 
all  probability  been  carried  off  by  the  cholera, 
which  was  then  raging  in  eastern  Europe. 
His  next  important  service  was  the  negotiation 
of  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  between  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to 
close  the  Bosporus  and  Dardanelles  against  all 
ships  of  war  except  those  of  Russia.  In  1885 
he  attended  the  coronation  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  as  Russian  envoy ;  and  in 
all  the  visits  of  Nicholas  to  European  courts  he 
was  his  constant  companion.  Since  1844  he 
has  had  charge  of  the  secret  police  of  Russia, 
and  has  managed  this  vast  system  with  an  en- 
ergy and  skill  which  have  caused  him  to  be 


regarded  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  per- 
sonages in  the  empire.  In  Jan.  1854,  he  was 
sent  to  Vienna  to  secure  the  support  of  Aus- 
tria, or  at  least  her  neutrality,  in  the  war 
with  Turkey  and  her  allies,  but  returned  to  St. 
Petersburg  without  having  succeeded  in  either 
object.  Since  the  death  of  Nicholas  he  has 
exercised  an  equal  influence  in  the  councils 
of  his  successor,  Alexander  II.,  although  he 
probably  does  not  sustain  such  intimate  per- 
sonal relations  with  him.  In  1856  he  repre- 
sented Russia  at  the  congress  of  Paris  in  the 
capacity  of  first  plenipotentiary,  and  aided  in 
negotiating  the  treaty  of  March  18,  after  which 
he  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  president 
of  the  grand  council  of  the  empire,  a  position 
which  he  still  holds.  He  is  also  a  prince  of 
the  empire,  and  has  received  the  most  impor- 
tant orders  of  the  prinoipal  European  sover- 
eigns. He  is  a  man  of  commanding  presence 
and  great  muscular  strength,  of  quiet  deport* 
ment,  and  simple  and  elegant  manners,  and 
during  his  diplomatic  mission  to  Paris  was  by 
far  the  most  observed  man  in  the  congress. 

ORME,  Robert,  an  English  author,  born  in 
Travancore,  Hindostan,  in  1728,  died  in  Ealing, 
England,  Jan.  18,  1801.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow,  began  life  in  a  counting-house,  and  in 
1742  went  to  Calcutta  in  the  East  India  compa- 
ny's civil  service.  In  1758  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, settled  in  London,  and  employed  himself 
in  writing  a  "  History  of  the  Military  Transao* 
tions  of  the  British  Nation  in  Ihdostan  from 
the  Year  1745"  (2  vols.,  1768-'78),  extending 
to  the  peace  of  1768.  The  East  India  company 
appointed  him  their  historiographer,  with  a 
salary  of  £400  a  year,  and  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  society  of  antiquaries  in  March, 
1770.  He  also  published  "Historical  Frag- 
ments of  the  Mogul  Empire  from  the  Year 
1659"  (8vo.,  London,  1782),  and  left  "A  General 
Idea  of  the  Government  and  People  of  Indo- 
stan"  and  "Origin  of  the  English  Establishments 
at  Broach  and  Buret,"  both  of  which  appeared 
after  his  death,  together  with  the  "  Historical 
Fragments"  and  a  life  of  the  author  (4to.,  1805). 

ORMOLU  (Fr.  or,  gold,  and  moulu,  ground, 
rubbed),  a  name  riven  by  the  French  to  a  pecu- 
liar color  applied  to  bronze  after  it  has  been 
gilded.  Hie  method  of  producing  it  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  gilded  articles  are  first  rubbed  with 
the  scratch-brush,  not  so  hard  as  is  practised 
for  burnishing,  and  then  they  are  exposed  to  a 
more  moderate  heat  than  that  employed  in 
deadening.  When  partially  cooled,  a  mixture 
of  finely  pulverized  hematite,  alum,  and  sea 
salt  in  vinegar  is  laid  on  with  a  brush,  the 
burnished  parts  being  left  untouched.  The 
pieces  are  then  heated  upon  burning  coals  till 
they  are  hissing  hot,  and  the  color  begins  to 
change  to  brown.  They  are  then  plunged  into 
cold  water,  washed  and  rubbed  with  a  brush 
wet  with  vinegar,  or,  if  the  work  is  chased, 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  instead  of  vinegar.  Fi- 
nally they  are  washed  with  pure  water  and 
dried  by  a  moderate  fire. 
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ORMOND,  James  But-lib,  duke  of,  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  born  in  London  in  1610, 
died  at  Kingston  hall  in  Dorsetshire,  July  21, 
1688.  His  wardship  having  been  claimed  by 
King  James,  he  was  committed  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  Archbishop  Abbot,  from  whom  he 
derived  a  strong  affection  for  the  principles 
of  the  Protestant  religion.  In  1629  he  mar- 
ried his  cousin  Lady  Elizabeth  Preston,  a  union 
whioh  healed  dissensions  that  had  hitherto  ex- 
isted between  the  two  branches  of  the  family. 
In  1682  he  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  earl  of 
Ormond.  His  abilities  attracted  the  attention 
of  Wentworth  (afterward  Lord  Strafford),  then 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  predicted  that 
u  that  young  nobleman  would  make  the  great- 
est man  of  his  family."  When  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion broke  out  in  1640  he  was  chosen  com- 
mander of  the  royal  troops,  and  repeatedly  re- 
pulsed the  rebels;  but  being  ill  supported  he 
was  forced  to  make  terms  of  peace  which  cre- 
ated much  dissatisfaction  in  England.  He  was, 
however,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  marquis  by 
Charles  I.  and  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
in  1644;  but  after  the  success  of  the  parlia- 
mentary party,  he  resigned  his  office  and  retired 
to  France.  Returning  to  Ireland,  he  attempted 
to  restore  the  royal  power,  caused  Charles  II. 
to  be  proclaimed,  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  capture  Dublin.  Cromwell  passing 
over  into  Ireland,  Ormond  again  withdrew  to 
France,  where  he  remained  until  the  restora- 
tion, at  whioh  time  he  was  raised  by  Charles 
II.  to  a  dukedom.  He  was  again  lord  lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland  in  1662,  and  held  the  office  7 
years.  In  1670,  while  riding  in  his  carriage  in 
London,  he  came  near  being  assassinated  by  Col. 
Blood  and  5  accomplices;  and  upon  Charles 
sending  to  him  and  begging  him  to  forgive  the 
ruffian,  then  confined  in  the  tower  for  a  subse- 
quent attempt  to  seize  the  king's  regalia,  Or- 
mond answered  "  that  if  the  king  could  for- 
give the  offender  for  stealing  his  crown,  he 
might  easily  forgive  the  attempt  upon  his  life; 
and  that  if  such  was  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
that  was  for  him  a  sufficient  reason."  So  con- 
vinced was  Ormond's  son,  the  earl  of  Ossory, 
that  Buckingham,  his  father's  bitter  enemy, 
had  instigated  this  attack,  that  he  told  that 
nobleman  in  presenoe  of  Charles,  that  if  his 
father  were  assassinated,  he  should  consider 
him  guilty  of  it,  and  pistol  him,  even  though 
he  stood  behind  the  king's  chair.  In  1676 
Ormond  was  again  appointed  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  held  the  office  until  1685.  He 
survived  "  the  gallant"  earl  of  Ossory  8  years, 
saying  in  regard  to  him  that  "  he  would  not 
exchange  his  dead  son  for  any  living  son  in 
Christendom."  Ormond's  life  and  the  history 
of  his  Irish  administration  was  written  by 
Thomas  Carte  (8  vols,  fol.,  London,  1735-'6; 
new  edM  6  vols.,  Oxford,  1851). 

ORMUZ,  or  Hobmuz,  an  island  in  the  Persian 
gulf,  near  its  entrance  on  the  N.  side,  in  lat. 
27°  5'  N.,  long.  56°  29'  E.,  10  m.  from  the 
Persian  coast,  about  15  m.  in  circumference; 


pop.  800.  It  is  a  mass  of  mils,  composed  4 
rock  salt  and  sulphur,  entirely  destitute  of  Tes- 
tation, and  containing  both  iron  and  coppa 
ore.  On  the  N.  side  are  the  ruins  of  a  ton 
which  once  had  40,000  inhabitants,  and  to  i 
place  of  great  trade.  Albuquerque  took  pa- 
session  of  it  in  1507,  but  the  Persians,  tsasai 
by  the  English,  expelled  the  Portngnetea 
1622.  The  Persian  monarch  transferred  ta 
trade  to  Gombroon,  on  the  opposite  «*, 
and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  evacuated 
place.  About  the  close  of  the  last  centsr 
the  imam  of  Muscat  took  poeseaanon  of  tiie 
island.  Rock  salt  is  prepared  by  the  inhb- 
tants,  from  which  the  imam  derives  a  reran 

ORMUZD,  the  supreme  deity  of  the  idgs: 
Persians  and  their  descendants,  the  Panes  ac 
Guebres.  He  is  the  god  of  the  firmament,  b* 
representative  of  goodness  and  truth,  ad  & 
creator  of  the  universe  and  of  the  benete 
spirits  who  have  charge  of  the  well  bau  4 
man  and  all  created  things.  Aoeordi&ga 
Zoroaster,  an  incomprehensible  being  atari 
Zeruane  Akerene,  the  eternal  one,  existed  frm 
all  eternity ;  from  him  emanated  primeval  tei; 
and  from  the  latter  sprang  Ormuzd  andiiai- 
man  or  Arimanes.  Anriman  became jeaksrf 
his  elder  brother,  and  was  condemned  by» 
eternal  one  to  pass  8,000  years  in  a  region  4 
utter  darkness.  On  his  release  he  oreatedaim- 
ber  of  bad  spirits  to  oppose  the  spirits  mud 
by  Ormuzd ;  and  when  the  latter  made  t&  eg 
containing  good  genii,  Ahrimau  produced* 
other  full  of  evil  demons,  and  broke  the  fr 
together,  so  that  good  and  evil  became  mini 
in  the  new  creation.  The  two  great  oppsq 
principles  are  called  the  king  of  light  aid  tb 
prince  of  darkness.  Ormuzd  is  deacribed  a 
u  sitting  on  the  throne  of  the  good  and  the  per- 
fect in  regions  of  pure  light,"  or  aa  a  Tenerik 
man  seated  on  a  bull,  the  emblem  of  eretoa 
(See  Gukbbbs,  and  Mythology,  voL  xiL  p&i 

ORNE,  a  N.  W.  department  of  ftawti 
the  old  province  of  Normandy,  bounded  >'.</ 
Calvados  and  Eure,  E.  by  Eure-et-Loir,  SJf 
Sarthe  and  Mayenne,  and  W.  by  La  Mm&: 
area,  2,355  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 480,127.  w 
chief  rivers  are  the  Orne,  Touqne,  Bille,  1st 
Sarthe,  Hutne,  and  Mayenne;  there  are  a  F* 
number  of  ponds  and  marshes.  The  si  ■ 
sandy  and  unproductive,  except  in  ^eT^j 
Iron,  plumbago,  and  granite  are  nrodn^ 
Hemp,  fruit,  cattle,  and  poultry  are  raised  fr 
the  Paris  markets;  needles, linens, cotton* sm 
lace  are  manufactured.    Capital,  Alencoo. 

OBNITfflOHNlTES.  SeeFossaFocims* 
vol.  vii.  p.  628. 

ORNITHOLOGY  (Gr.  opm,  bird,  and  A*J 
discourse),  the  department  of  zoology*"* 
treats  of  the  structure,  habits,  and  elastic®* 
of  birds,  the  2d  class  of  rertebrated  anno* 
Their  structure  having  been  given  under  Bib* 
and  their  habits  under  their  separate  titles,  tu 
article  will  be  restricted  to  the  W*W*» 
principles  of  their  dassifcation.  Amon?  ■  w 
many  methods,  more  or  less  natural,  tap 
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have  been  presented  in  the  history  of  ornithol- 
ogy, such  only  can  be  introduced  here  as  have 
advanced  the  science  or  have  been  celebrated 
in  their  day.  Until  after  the  first  quarter  of 
the  19th  century  most  ornithologists  classified 
birds  according  to  the  characters  of  the  bill 
and  feet,  as  expressed  in  the  slightly  varied 
names  of  the  orders ;  since  that  time  several 
continental  authors,  especially  Oken,  Nitzsoh, 
Sundevall,  Mailer,  Cabanis,  Bonaparte,  and 
Bnrmeiater,  have  drawn  attention  to  the  care 
they  take  of  their  young,  the  song  and  the 
vocal  muscles,  the  number  and  length  of  the 
quills,  the  scales  and  feathers  on  the  legs,  the 
number  of  tail  feathers,  the  position  of  the 
hind  toe,  and  the  absence,  presence,  and  extent 
of  the  webs,  as  data  for  the  basis  of  a  natural 
classification. — Aristotle,  in  the  8d  chapter  of 
his  8th  book  on  animals,  mentions  the  modes 
in  which  birds  subsist,  stating  that  some  are 
carnivorous,  others  granivorous,  and  others 
omnivorous;  that  some  are  terrestrial  and 
others  aquatic,  and  many  migratory  during 
winter ;  he  enumerates  the  names  of  the  spe- 
cies then  known,  without  descriptions  except 
for  the  eagles.  Pliny  notices  many  species,  but 
neither  describes  nor  classifies  them. — Belon, 
the  reviver  of  natural  history,  in  his  Histoire 
naturette  dee  oiseaux  (fol.,  Paris,  1555),  classed 
birds  by  their  habits  and  places  where  they  are 
found,  making  the  4  divisions  of  birds  of  prey, 
waders,  swimmers,  and  birds  which  nestle  in 
trees  or  on  the  ground;  his  work  is  illustrated 
with  numerous  woodcuts.  Gesner,  of  Zurich, 
in  his  Eutoria  Animalium,  lib.  HI.  (1555), 
gives  a  history  of  birds,  with  a  copious  index 
and  full  references.  Aldrovandus,  in  his  Orni- 
ihologia  (Bologna,  1509),  follows  Belon  in  clas- 
sifying birds  according  to  their  places  of  hab- 
itation and  the  nature  of  their  food,  but  adds 
a  great  number  of  new  descriptions.  Johnston 
(UUtorim  NdturalU  de  Avibue  libri  FZ,  Am- 
sterdam, 1657)  gives  a  condensed  compilation 
of  all  that  had  been  observed  up  to  his  time. 
The  work  of  Willughby  (Ornithology*  Ubri  tree), 
published  at  London  under  the  superintendence 
of  Bay  in  1676,  was  the  first  systematic  at- 
tempt at  classifying  birds;  in  this  the  land 
birds  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one  having 
curved  beak  and  talons,  the  other  with  the  bill 
and  claws  more  nearly  straight;  the  water  birds 
are  also  subdivided  into  waders  and  swimmers ; 
there  are  in  this  work  78  folio  copperplate 
illustrations.  Ray,  in  the  Synopne  ifethodiea 
Avium  (8vo.),  published  in  1718  after  his  death, 
made  some  improvements  upon  Willughby's 
system ;  and  these  two  furnished  the  basis  of 
the  classification  adopted  half  a  century  later 
by  linnfflus. — Linnams,  in  the  12th  edition  of 
the  Syetema  Naturm  (1766),  divided  the  class 
into  6  orders:  I.  Aeekntres  or  birds  of  prey; 
with  the  bill  bent,  ana  the  upper  mandible  di- 
lated on  each  side  or  armed  with  a  tooth ;  legs 
short  and  robust,  toes  warty,  and  claws  curved 
and  sharp.  II.  Pica,  with  bill  convex  or 
rounded  above  and  edged  on  the  lower  part ; 


legs  short  and  robust,  but  with  smooth  toes. 
Iff.  Anseres  (swimmers),  with  bill  smooth, 
covered  with  an  epidermis,  and  thickened  at 
its  point;  feet  with  palmated  toes.  IV.  Grot- 
la,  with  bill  almost  cylindrical,  thighs  hah? 
naked,  and  legs  formed  for  wading.  V.  GaU 
Kno,  with  bill  convex,  and  the  upper  mandible 
arched  over  the  under;  feet  formed  for  walk- 
ing, and  the  toes  rough  below.  YI.  Patteres, 
with  bill  conical  and  pointed,  legs  formed  for 
hopping,  and  toes  slender  and  divided.  In  or- 
nithology Linnams  deserves  the  same  credit  as 
in  the  other  departments  of  zoology,  for  his 
excellent  determination  of  genera  and  his  ad- 
mirable system  of  binomial  nomenclature. — 
Brisson,  in  his  Ornithologia  (4to.,  Paris,  1760), 
describes  about  1,800  species  of  birds,  arranged 
in  26  orders  and  115  genera,  whose  characters 
are  drawn  from  the  toes  and  their  membranes, 
the  bill,  and  feathers  of  the  legs;  the  descrip- 
tions are  minute  and  accurate,  and  illustrated 
by  numerous  copperplate  engravings.  Schaef- 
fer  in  1774,  in  his  mementa  Ornitkologica,  di- 
vided birds,  according  to  the  feet,  into  the 
families  nudipeda  and  phimipedes,  as  Brisson 
had  xntoflmpede*  and  palmiped**.  Scopoli,  in 
his  Introdvctio  ad  ffistoriam  Natwralem  (1777), 
adopted  the  divisions  of  retipedes,  having  the 
skin  of  the  legs  divided  by  small  polygonal 
(scales,  and  ecutipedes,  having  the  fore  part  of  the 
legs  covered  with  unequal  segments  terminated 
on  each  side  in  a  longitudinal  furrow. — Latham, 
in  his  "General  History  of  Birds"  and  "Sup- 
plements" (1781-1801).  in  his  Index  Ornithoto- 
gicus  (1790),  and  in  his  "Synopsis"  (10  vols. 
4to.,  'Winchester,  1821-8},  was  the  next  writer 
of  importance  on  general  ornithology.  In  the 
last  work  he  divides  land  birds  into  orders :  I., 
rapacious  or  accipitrine,  with  4  genera  and  868 
species ;  II.,  pies  (tike  the  shrikes,  crows,  creep- 
ers, humming  birds,  parrots,  toucans,  cuckoos, 
woodpeckers,  and  kingfishers!  with  82  genera 
and  1,820  species ;  III.,  passerine  (finches,  swal- 
lows, goatsuckers,  thrushes,  flycatchers,  and 
starlings),  with  17  genera  and  1,444  species; 
IV.,  columbine  or  pigeons,  with  a  single  genus 
and  186  species;  V.,  gallinaceous  (turkeys, 
pheasants,  grouse,  bustards),  with  12  genera 
and  210  species;  VI.,  struthious  (dodo,  emu, 
and  ostrich),  with  4  genera  and  8  species.  He 
divides  the  water  birds  into  orders :  VII.,  wad- 
ers, with  cloven  feet  (herons,  ibis,  snipe,  sand- 
piper, gallinule),  with  20  genera  and  455  spe- 
cies; VIII.,  with  pennated  feet  (coots  and 
grebes),  with  4  genera  and  20  species ;  and  IX., 
web-footed  (flamingo,  albatross,  gull,  duck, 
penguin),  with  17  genera  and  859  species.  He 
thus  makes  in  all  111  genera  and  4,824  species, 
of  which  many  are  ill  determined  and  improp- 
erly made.  Pennant,  in  his  "Arctic  Zoology" 
(1785),  and  Lewin,  "Birds  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland"  (1795-1801),  adopt  the  system  of 
Latham. — The  abbe  Bonnaterre  (BneyelopSdie 
mllhodique,  1790)  divides  birds  into  12  classes 
and  112  genera,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
bill  and  other  minor  distinctions;  his  system 
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i  afterward  enlarged  by  Vieillot.— Lacepede 
in  1790  (ffistoire  natureUe)  divided  birds  into 
2  sub-classes.  Sub-class  I.  (having  the  legs 
feathered,  and  no  toes  completely  united  by 
wide  membranes)  contains  divisions:  1,  with 
S  toes  in  front  and  2  behind,  large  and 
strong,  the  climbers  (grimpeurs),  with  6  orders 
and  12  genera;  and  2,  having  8  toes  in  front 
and  one  or  none  behind,  with  the  1st  subdi- 
vision of  birds  of  prey,  with  strong  and  curved 
claws,  embracing  a  single  order  and  10  genera; 
2d  subdivision,  having  the  external  toes  free 
or  united  only  along  the  1st  phalanx  (passe- 
reaux),  with  8  orders  and  80  genera;  8d  subdi- 
vision, having  the  external  toes  united  for  al- 
most the  whole  length  (platypodes),  like  the 
hombill,  kingfisher,  and  bee-eater,  with  5  or- 
ders and  7  genera;  4th  subdivision,  having  the 
anterior  toes  united  at  the  base  by  membrane 

SjalUnads),  with  a  single  order  and  12  genera, 
ub-class  H.  (the  legs  without  feathers,  or 
with  many  toes  united  by  a  wide  membrane) 
contains  division  1,  with  8  toes'  in  front  and 
one  or  none  behind,  with  1st  subdivision,  hav- 
ing the  anterior  toes  united  by  membrane  (wa- 
ter birds,  ducks,  &c.),  embracing  6  orders  and 
17  genera ;  2d  subdivision,  with  all  4  toes  united 
by  a  wide  membrane  (oiseaux  oVeau  latiremes)f 
like  the  cormorant  and  pelican,  having  8  orders 
and  6  genera;  and  8d  subdivision,  having  the 
toes  united  at  base  by  membrane  (shore  birds), 
with  7  orders  and  26  genera;  and  division  2, 
with  2,  8,  or  4  very  strong  toes,  not  united  at 
base  by  membrane  (cursor**),  like  ostrich  and 
dodo,  with  2  orders  and  4  genera— in  all,  39 
orders  and  180  genera.  Dumeril  (Zoologie 
analytigue,  1806)  reduoed  the  orders  to  6,  ra- 
paces,  passereaux,  grimpeurs,  gaUinaeis,  Schae- 
siers,  and  palmipeaes,  with  28  families. — Blu- 
menbaeh,  in  his  "  Manual  of  Natural  History" 
(1807),  made  9  orders.  A.  Land  birds:  I.,  ac- 
cipitres  ;  IL,  levirostres  ;  Tfl.,pici  ;  IV.,  coraces; 
v.,pa*seree;  VL,  gallium;  VII.,  struthiones. 
B.  Water  birds:  VUL,  graUa;  IX.,  anseres. 
Shaw,  in  his  "General  Zoology"  (18O0-'12), 
adopted  the  6  orders  of  Linneeus ;  but  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, in  his  continuation  of  the  work,  admit- 
ted many  of  the  modifications  of  Mr.  Vigors's 
system  (mentioned  below).  Meyer  and  Wolff 
(Almanack  des  oiseaux  de  tAUemagne),  in  1810, 
made  the  11  orders  of  rapaces,  coraces,  pid,  air 
cyones,  oscines,  chelidones,  columba,  gamnm,  cur- 
sores,  gralla,  and  natatores;  this  seems  to  be 
the  first  work  in  which  the  terms  oscines,  alcy- 
ones,  and  chelidones  are  applied  to  the  orders 
of  birds.  Illiger  (Prodromus  SpstemaUs  Mam- 
malium  et  Avium,  1811)  gives  the  7  orders 
scansores,  ambulatores  (including  the  2d,  4th, 
5th,  and  6th  orders  of  Meyer),  raptatores,  ra- 
sores  (including  gallinaceous  birds  and  pigeons), 
cursores  (ostrich,  bustard,  plover),  grallatores, 
and  natatores,  with  41  families  and  147  genera. 
— Ouvier  (Eigne  animal,  1817)  preserved  the  6 
orders  of  linneeus,  founded  on  the  characters 
of  the  beak  and  feet,  exoept  that  he  substituted 
the  previously  used  term  of  scansores  for  those 


of  the  pfom  which  have  2  toes  before  and  S  be- 
hind, placing  the  remainder  among  thejuw  ■■, 
His  orders  are:  I.,  aocipitres,  divided  into <fis*- 
nal  (hawks,  Ac.)  and  nocturnal  (owls);  IL 
passeres,  divided  into  tribes  denUnstrm  (lie 
shrikes)  Jbrirarira  (swallows  and  goatsocka*. 
conirostres  (crows,  buntings,  and  starlings),  tarn- 
irostres  (humming  birds),  and  synda/OyH  (knf- 
fishers) ;  III.,  scansores  or  climbers  (woodpeck- 
ers and  parrots) ;  IV.,  gaUinm,  or  birds  rans- 
bling  the  domestic  cock ;  V.,  graUes  or  wain 
divided  into  brevipennes  (ostrich),  pressmstm 
(bustards},  cultirostres  (cranes),  bftffinifrs 
(ibis,  curlew,  snipe),  and  macrodaetyU  (rd 
jaoana) ;  VI.,  palmipedes,  divided  into  irmam- 
pteri  (penguins  and  grebes),  longipemus  (tea 
and  petrels),  totipalmes  (pelicans),  and  lam& 
rostres  (ducks).  This  is  essentially  follow**  c 
the  article  "Ornithology"  of  the  "Encyclope- 
dia Britannica,"  and  by  Milne-Edwards  (1855 .. 
— Vieillot  in  1817,  and  in  the  article  Onto* 
logic  of  the  Nouveau  dUtumnair*  £kistnrt 
natureUe,  made  5  orders:  L,  aceipitrc*, drani 
and  nocturnal,  with  4  families;  IL,  sybicsh 
with  2  tribes,  sygodactyli  and  «mW^, 
equivalent  to  the  climbing  and  passerine  sofa 
of  other  authors,  with  80  families ;  HL  gaums, 
with  families  nudipedes  and  plusmpedes ;  IT. 
graUatores,  with  the  tribes  di-trtdadjU  ed 
tetradactyli,  with  15  families;  said  V.,  mis- 
tores,  with  the  tribes  tcltopode*,  eOeletpsia 
and  ptUopteri,  with  7  families. — Tensest 
(Manuel  cPornithologie,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  18»-*£  i 
modified  the  systems  of  Meyer,  Illiger,  and  La- 
tham, and  made  16  orders,  comprising  90 
genera.  His  orders  are :  L,  rapaces  or  birii 
of  prey ;  II.,  omnicores  (crows,  rollers,  Bar- 
lings) ;  III.,  insectworesjthrusihe^  shrikes,  et- 
catohers,  warblers);  IV.,  grauivorcs  (brfa, 
buntings,  finches);  V.,  sygodactyli  (cucsm 
toucans,  parrots,  woodpeckers) ;  VL,  «m**V 
tyU  (creepers  and  humming  birds) ;  VIL,  ok? 
ones  (bee-eaters  and  kingfishers) ;  VUL,  ei* 
dories  (swallows  and  goatsuckers) ;  IX,  cshssse 
or  pigeons;  X.,  gaUina;  XL,  aleetoridm (an> 
mi) ;  XIL,  cursores (ostrich  and  bustard);  XITL 
grallatores  or  waders;  XTV.,  pinnatifeia 
(coots  and  grebes);  XV.,  palmipedes,  swim- 
mers ;  XVL,  inertes  (apteryz  and  dodo).  Iks 
is  followed  by  Naumann  in  his  Vdgd  ZfcsfcsV 
lands  (18  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1820^44).  as*  a 
adopted  in  Stark's  "  Elements  of  Natural  His- 
tory" (Edinburgh,  1828).— De  BlainviU»(l$S) 
called  birds  penni/era,  and  made  the  2  crest 
of  prehensores  (parrots),  raptatorem,  scmssm, 
saUatores  (passeres),  sponsores  (pigeons),  grsds- 
tores  (aalhnm),  cursores,  graUatorem,  and  asls- 
tores.  Beside  this  system,  founded  on  the  dar- 
acters  of  the  legs  and  feet,  he  proposed  anotta 
developed  by  L'Herminier  in  1827,  based  on  tbs 
anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  sternum  or  bra* 
bone.  (See  Annates  de  la  sociUi  Linnets*  * 
Paris,  vol.  vi.)  This  is  interesting  as  iDustrfr 
ing  several  obscure  points  in  the  structure  of 
birds,  and  as  furnishing  many  secondary  ckst- 
acters  useful  in  classification.  He  makes  2  as^ 
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L,  normal  birds,  In  which  the  sternum 
is  provided  with  a  crest  more  or  less  devel- 
oped, and  with  the  8  bones  in  the  shoulder  dis- 
tinct and  simply  in  contact,  including  84  fam- 
ilies of  ordinary  birds,  from  the  hawks  to  the 
penguins;  II.,  abnormal  birds,  in  which  the 
sternum  is  formed  of  S  pieces,  originally  sepa- 
rated,  united  on  the  median  line  into  a  single 
plate,  of  various  forma,  but  always  without 
bony  crest  or  keel;  the  shoulder  bones,  dis- 
tinct in  the  young,  are  consolidated  in  the 
adult ;  this  includes  the  single  family  of  eursth 
re*  (ostriches).  LatreiUe  (1825)  divided  the  ter- 
restrial birds  into  the  ordeirapwa,  passer eatta, 
grirnpeurs,  passerigaUes  (pigeons  and  guans), 
and  galUnach,  and  the  water  birds  into  ichas* 
tier*  and  paknipldei,  describing  252  genera, — 
Lesson  (Manuel  Wormthologie,  Paris,  1828), 
though  in  his  text  he  adopts  the  system  of  Ou- 
vier,  gives  another  in  his  introduction,  as  fol- 
lows :  Section  I.,  terrestrial  birds,  with  the  or- 
ders :  1,  inse&ort*  ;&,passgrini;  8,  rapaces;  4, 
raeores  ;  and  5,  hsterosoma  (ostriches).  Section 
XI.,  aquatic  birds,  with  the  orders :  6,  graUa* 
tares;  V,pvnnat4pedes;  8,  natatoret;  an&9,par- 
adoxcwx  (including  the  genus  ornithorhynchus, 
now  universally  recognized  as  a  mammal). 
Straus-Durolcheim  (  Traits  cPanatomis  compara- 
tive, Paris,  1848)  adopts  the  6  orders  of  Cu- 
vier,  adding  a  7th,  nycteriem,  for  the  nocturnal 
birds  of  prey.  Gray  ("  Genera  of  Birds,"  4to., 
London,  1844~'9)  makes  the  system  of  Ouvier 
the  basis  of  his  classification,  separating,  how- 
ever, the  columba  as  an  order  from  the  gallinm, 
and  the  struihumes  from  the  graUa,  forming  8 
orders  with  49  families. — The  famous  quinary 
system  of  classification  was  for  many  years  in 
vogue  in  England,  and  exerted  considerable 
influence  upon  ornithology  by  calling  attention 
to  many  affinities  and  analogies  previously  over- 
looked. Macleay,  its  founder  (Horm  Entomolo- 
guxs,  London,  1819-21),  assumes  that  all  ani- 
mals of  a  group  must  be  analogous  to  those  of 
every  other  group,  beside  forming  a  circle  in 
themselves ;  and  he  therefore  arrays  them  in 
circles  and  groups  so  as  to  bring  out  external 
analogies,  without  much  regard  to  structural 
affinity.  Vigors  ("  Transactions  of  the  Lin- 
nsaan  Society  of  London,"  voL  adv.,  1825), 
following  out  his  quincuneial  and  circular  ar- 
rangement of  affinities,  adopts  the  5  orders  of 
raptors*,  inssesores,  rasores,  grattatores,  and  na- 
tatory characterized  respectively  by  their  feet 


adapted  for  tearing,  perching,  scratching,  wad* 
ing,  and  swimming.  These  5  groups,  which  he 
arranges  as  circles,  are  connected  together  as 
follows :  the  raptores  to  the  imeuarea  by  the 
owls  of  the  former  and  the  goatsuckers  of  the 
latter,  the  immediate  passage  being  made  by 
the  Australian  genus  podargus  (Cuv.) ;  the 
pigeons  are  intermediate  between  the  perching 
and  gallinaceous  birds,  but  belong  essentially 
to  the  latter,  and  these  orders  come  nearest  to* 
gether  at  the  insessorial  plantain  eaters  and  the 
rasorialourassows;  the  passage  from  the  galli- 
naceous birds  to  the  waders  seems  to  be  be- 
tween the  bustards  of  the  former  and  the  gen- 
era adienemvs  (Cuv.)  and  psophia  (Linn.)  of  the 
latter;  the  passage  from  the  waders  to  the 
swimmers  is  by  the  coot  (fulica,  Linn.)  of  the 
former  and  the  Australian  goose  (cereopns, 
Lath.)  of  the  latter ;  the  swimmers  are  brought 
back  to  the  raptores  by  the  frigate  bird  {tacky- 
petes,  Yieill.)  of  the  former,  and  probably  some 
of  the  gypogeramdm  of  the  latter.  The  affini- 
ties are  thus  represented  (op.  cit.,  p.  509) : 


Each  of  these  5  tribes  in  each  of  the  5  orders 
is  capable  of  being  again  subdivided  into  5 
families,  which  may  be  arranged  in  circles  sim- 
ilarly connected.  Swainson  (Lardner's  "  Cab- 
inet Cyclopaedia,"  vol.  xiii,  1887)  adopts  the 
same  5  orders  and  the  general  quinary  arrange- 
ment, and  expresses  the  analogies  existing  be- 
tween birds  and  mammals  in  the  following 
tabular  form : 


1.  Typicd. 
8.  Sab-typical. 
S.  Aquatic. 
4.  Suctorial 
CBMoriaL 


Insessores. 

Ravtore*. 

Xatatores. 

GrdOatorts. 

Raws*. 


Prehensile. 

Carnivorous ;  retractile  clawa. 
Feeding  and  living  in  the  water. 
Jaws  much  prolonged. 
Domeetio;  net  for  walking. 


Quadntmama, 

Perm, 

Oetaesa. 

GUres. 

Ungulata, 


He  connects  the  1st  and  2d,  3d  and  4th,  and 
4th  and  5th  orders  by  the  same  tribes  as  does 
Vigors ;  but  he  is  inclined  to  connect  the  2d 
with  the  3d  by  the  didida  (dodo),  whioh  he 
places  erroneously  near  the  vultures,  instead  of 
the  gypogeranida>  which  he  considers  either 
the  grallatorial  or  possibly  the  rasorial  type  of 
the  raptores ;  he  connects  the  5th  with  the  1st 


by  the  megapodida  instead  of  the  curassows. 
According  to  the  principle  of  these  systems, 
birds  are  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  rep* 
tiles  through  the  pterodactyle,  and  on  the 
other  with  mammals  through  the  ornithorhyn- 
chus  and  the  ostrich.  Though  these  affinities 
cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  a  natural  classifi- 
cation, they  are  interesting,  ingenious,  and  to 
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some  extent  philosophical. — The  first  and  most 
learned  of  the  German  physiophilosophers, 
Oken,  in  various  works  from  1809  to  1848, 
published  his  system  of  classification,  in  which 
birds  are  called  ear  animals,  in  the  division  ac- 
cording to  the  senses,  because  in  them  for  the 
first  time  the  external  Auditory  meatus  as  well 
as  the  cochlea  is  exhibited  in  perfection ;  birds 
are  also  nerve  animals,  in  the  anatomical  divi- 
sion, as  they  have  a  complete  nervous  system 
with  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  They  belong 
to  his  2d  province,  of  sarcozoa,  4th  circle  or 
flesh  animals,  and  12th  class  or  otoeoa  or  newro- 
§oa.  They  are  the  first  encephalic  animals,  as  the 
brain  defines  the  head,  which  is  here  for  the  first 
time  freed  from  the  trunk  and  placed  upon  a  long 
neck  far  removed  from  the  thorax,  hence  also 
called  cervical  animals;  the  caudal  vertebra), 
on  the  contrary,  are  less  than  in  other  classes. 
Birds  are  capable  of  instruction,  affection,  imi- 
tation, gratitude,  and  other  mental  manifesta- 
tions not  seen  in  reptiles  and  fishes.  They  are 
the  closest  repetition  of  insects,  the  thorax  pre- 
dominating over  the  rest  of  the  body,  with  large 
respiratory  muscles;  their  lungs  are  a  cluster 
of  insect  trachea,  full  of  foramina  through 
which  air  penetrates  all  over  the  body,  as  in 
insects;  the  intestine  lies  in  the  air,  and  the 
bird  to  a  certain  extent  breathes  from  it ;  the 
whole  bird  is  lung,  and  its  body  a  thoracic  cav- 
ity, as  the  latter  is  a  sexual  cavity  in  the  fish 
and  an  abdominal  cavity  in  the  reptile;  the 
food  is  crushed  in  a  muscular  stomach,  as  in 
insects;  a  bird  is  an  insect  with  fleshy  limbs, 
and  a  feather  is  an  insect's  wing.  With  the 
bird,  for  the  first  time,  the  voice  proper  breaks 
forth;  uthe  bird  speaketh  the  language  of 
nature."  Swainson  (op.  cit.)  expresses  the 
same  idea,  when,  after  stating  that  the  typical 
characters  of  each  are  a  body  furnished  with 
wings,  he  says :  "  Birds  are  the  butterflies  of 
the  vertebrated  animals,  not  merely  in  the 
imagery  of  poetry,  but  in  the  sober  language 
of  science."  In  Oken's  "  Physiophilosophy" 
(Ray  society  edition,  London,  1847)  are  given 
two  great  divisions  of  birds,  according  as  the 
young  require  to  be  fed  by  the  parents  or  not, 
the  former  being  the  lowest;  this  principle  of 
division,  first  published  in  1821,  has  retained 
its  place  in  ornithological  science,  and  lies  at 
the  base  of  the  systems  now  generally  followed 
in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  His  divisions 
are :  A.  Splanohnic  birds,  which  remain  in  the 
nest  and  are  fed,  with  short  neck  and  feet,  4 
ununited  toes,  and  pointed  beak.  In  this  divi- 
sion are  the  orders :  I.  Protozooid  birds  (tenui* 
rostre*),  some  of  them  very  small,  insectivor- 
ous, slender-formed,  with  awl-shaped  bill  and 
brilliant  plumage,  employing  feet  t  and  tail  in 
climbing;  with  families:  1,  infusorial  birds 
(humming  birds  and  creepers),  the  biU  bring- 
ing to  mind  the  proboscis  of  insects ;  2,  poly- 
pary  birds  or  woodpeckers;  8,  acalephan  birds 
orcuokoos.  II.  Oonchozooid  birds  (conirottres), 
perohers,  granivorous,  with  powerful  bill  and 
muscular  gizzard;    with  families:    4,  mussel 


birds  or  sparrows;  5,  snail  birds  or  crews;  €, 
kraken  birds  or  parrots.  HL  Ancyliozooid 
birds  (dmtiro$tre$%  with  families:  7,  wots* 
birds,  cantor €9 or  songsters;  8,  crustacean  birds 
or  flycatchers ;  9,  ptilotoid  birds  (fufmet).  B. 
Sarcose  birds,  which  run  about  soon  after  bcasg 
hatched,  feeding  themselves ;  the  bill  is  obts* 
in  most;  they  are  good  walkers,  runners,  <r 
swimmers,  and  some  are  good  fliers.  This  di- 
vision contains  the  orders:  IV.  Sarcose  bink 
with  long  neck,  comprising  the  families:  10, 
fish  birds  (natatores),  approximating  to  iisbci 
in  the  webbed  and  posteriorly  inserted  feet, 
closely  set  plumage^  and  swimming,  diving,  sad 
fish-catching  habits;  11,  reptilian  birds  (vreEm 
or  waders),  with  very  long  neck,  bill,  and  fop, 
"  having  a  frog's  body,  with  its  long  feet,  sad 
a  serpent's  neck  with  a  tortoise's  head;"  15, 
typical  birds  (gaUmaty.  V.  Sensorial  birds, 
unable  to  fly,  with  family  18,  thricozonti 
birds  (bustard,  cassowary,  and  ostrich),  having 
mammalian  affinities.  Fitzmger's  classincat»Q 
(1848)  is  based  upon  this  of  Oken.  Care 
(1818-'28),  in  his  Traiti  tfanatoatfe  eamp&rk, 
ranks  birds  in  his  6th  class  or  cephalo-theron- 
eoa,  characterized  by  great  development  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  He  makes  the  orders:  L, 
nata/nte*,  having  relations  with  reptiles,  espe- 
cially such  of  its  members  as  fly  poorly  or  not  at 
all  (like  the  penguins) ;  IL,  etsefentet  or  waders: 
III.,  prmdenteSj  with  the  sub-orders  rapacm, 
passer*,  scansore*,  and  gaUmm;  and  IV.,  m- 
dente*  or  struthious  birds,  having  relations  to 
mammals.  Ehrenberg  (1886)  ranks  birds  si 
the  2d  and  last  class  of  the  rmtrientia  or  sm- 
mals  which  take  care  of  their  young;  this  divi- 
sion is  not  strictly  natural,  as  some  reptiles  sad 
fishes  have  a  care  for  their  progeny.  Withetf 
accepting  the  theory  of  progressive  develop- 
ment which  seems  naturally  to  arise  from  tfee 
system  of  the  great  German  phyriopfcflosopfcer. 
much  that  is  valuable  in  the  way  of  anatomical 
and  physiological  relation  has  been  suggested 
by  his  researches. — The  embryologies!  systeas 
of  classification  next  deserve  attention.  Tm 
eggs  of  birds  have  generally  been  selected  fcr 
investigations  in  embryology,  and,  under  the 
examination  of  Dollinger,  Von  Baer,  and  Pan- 
der and  D'Alton,  have  furnished  most  imports^ 
discoveries;  the  nnity  of  anatomical  stroctan 
in  all  vertebrates  is  confirmed  by  the  comma 
structure  of  the  primitive  egg^  and  the  order  of 
classification  from  anatomical  evidence  by  the 
metamorphoses  which  each  class  undergoes  to 
its  full  development.  The  bird  goes  throofb 
its  fish-like  and  reptilian  structure  and  form; 
the  only  difference  between  the  egg  of  a  bird 
and  a  mammalian  ovum,  as  to  external  cover- 
ing, is  that  the  former  has  a  hard  shell  wbei 
laid  protecting  the  immature  chick,  while  ia 
the  latter  the  envelopes  remain  membranecs, 
having  a  peculiar  connection  with  the  maternal 
body  which  is  not  severed  until  the  birth  of  Ae 
young.  Von  Baer  (1828)  places  birds  in  sis 
doubly  symmetrical  type,  whose  embryos  ac- 
quire an  allantois,  bnt  have  no  umbilical  cord, 
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having  wings  and  air  sacs.  Van  Beneden  (1846) 
ranks  birds  as  the  2d  class  of  his  hypocotyle- 
dones  or  hypovitellians,  in  which  the  vitellus 
enters  the  body  from  the  ventral  side ;  he  makes 
the  orders  psittaeea,  rapaees,  panares,  eolumbes, 
gallino,  struihioneSy  grotto,  and  palmipedes. 
Vogt  (Zoologisehe  Briefs,  1851)  makes  two 
series  of  birds:  L,  insessores,  with  orders  eth 
lumbes,  oscines,  elamatores,  scansores,  and  rapta- 
tores;  and  IL,  with  orders  natatores,  araua- 
tores,  galUnaeea,  and  cursors*.  Prof.  Agaaaig 
("  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,"  vol.  iii.  p.  42, 1848,  and  12th  "Lec- 
ture on  Embryology,"  Boston,  1849)  gives  the 
results  of  some  observations  on  the  structure 
of  the  bird  embryo,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  limbs  are  not  at  first  developed  in  the  form 
which  is  to  be  permanent;  the  legs  and  wings 
are  not  formed  as  such,  but  as  fins;  in  all  the 
orders  of  birds,  with  their  various  powers  of 
locomotion,  the  legs  and  wings  are  uniformly 
webbed  like  the  fins  of  fishes ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  primary  condition  of  the  heart,  lungs, 
and  other  organs  of  a  bird  is  that  of  these  or- 
gans in  a  fish.  This  would  indicate  that  the 
web-footed  birds  are  lower  in  the  scale  than 
those  with  divided  toes ;  and  that  the  union  of 
all  the  former  into  one  group,  however  different 
the  structure  of  their  wings,  plumage,  and  inter- 
nal organs,  and  their  mode  of  life — the  almost 
wingless  penguin  with  the  swift-flying  ocean 
birds,  the  hook-beaked  predaceous  gulls  with 
the  flat-billed  and  timorous  ducks — must  be  an 
unnatural  arrangement.  In  the  words  of  this 
lecture :  "  It  is  probable  that  we  shall  soon  see 
a  rearrangement  of  the  class  of  birds,  which 
will  be  classified  on  other  grounds,  and  leave 
in  each  group  some  swimming  types  and  some 
types  with  divided  fingers,  which  may  be  com- 
bined by  some  higher  characters."  The  exam- 
ination of  the  feet  of  an  embryo  robin,  swallow, 
warbler,  and  finch,  showed  all  4  toes  directed 
forward  and  webbed,  while  in  the  mature  birds 
they  are  separate,  8  directed  forward  and  one 
backward ;  he  found  the  bill  of  the  immature 
robin  resembling  that  of  a  vulturine  bird,  indi- 
cating the  comparatively  low  type  of  the  latter ; 
indeed  some  water  birds,  like  lestris  (hawk- 
gull),  have  a  bill  very  greatly  resembling  that 
of  the  vultures ;  some  birds  of  prey  also  resem- 
ble water  birds  in  the  rudiment  of  a  web  be- 
tween the  toes.  He  regards  birds  which  have 
all  their  toes  directed  forward  as  of  a  lower 
type  than  those  in  which  one  is  directed  back- 
ward, as,  for  instance,  the  pelicans  and  cormo- 
rants among  water  birds,  and  the  swifts  (ge- 
nus cypselus,  HI.),  among  swallows ;  a  similar 
idea  was  broached  by  Sundevall  in  1885.  In 
Prof.  Agassiz's  classification,  as  given  in  vol.  i 
of  the  "  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History 
of  the  United  States"  (Boston,  1857),  birds 
form  the  7th  class  of  vertebrates,  with  4  orders, 
natatores,  gralla,  rasores,  and  ineessores  (in- 
cluding scansores  and  accipitres). — Oken  ap- 
pears to  have  first  proposed  a  classification  of 
birds  according  as  the  young  are  or  are  not 


fed  by  the  parents.  Sundevall  (Eongl.  Veten- 
siaps-Aeademiens  BdndUngar,  Stockholm,  for 
yean  1885  and  1848)  adopted  this  principle  of 
division,  and  made  use  of  the  position  of  the 
hind  toe  and  the  powers  of  song  in  his  classifi- 
cation. His  sections  are:  A.  Aves  altrices, 
which  nourish  their  young  in  the  nest,  having 
either  the  thumb  or  the  external  toe  turned 
back  and  entirely  resting  on  the  ground.  These 
comprise  the  divisions  or  legions:  I.  Volvcres 
(passeres  of  Cuvier),  typical  flying  birds,  with 
the  thumb  only  turned  back,  containing  the 
orders:  1,  passeres,  with  4  families;  2,  oscinet 
(singers),  with  28  families.  II.  Oressores  or 
walkers,  containing  the  orders :  8,  macrochires, 
with  the  2  families  of  swallows  and  hum- 
ming birds;  4,  pici  (woodpeckers),  with  the 
outer  toe  also  turned  back,  having  2  families; 
5,  psittaei  (parrots),  having  the  external  toe 
turned  back,  with  a  single  family ;  6,  coccyges, 
with  scaled  tarsi,  with  10  families  of  cuckoos, 
kingfishers,  trogons,  Ac.;  7,  accipitres,  with 
4  families  of  owls,  hawks,  and  vultures;  8, 
puUastree,  intermediate  between  the  gallina. 
cuckoos,  and  accipitres,  with  4  families  of 
guans  and  pigeons.  B.  Aves  prcecoces,  whose 
young  seek  their  own  food  soon  after  birth, 
having  the  thumb  elevated  or  absent.  III. 
Cursores,  runners,  with  orders:  9,  gallina, 
with  whole  tibia  feathered,  with  4  families  of 
pheasants  and  grouse ;  10,  struthionides,  having 
wings  without  feathers,  the  ostrich  family ;  11, 
alectorides,  having  a  very  small  or  no  thumb, 
with  4  families  of  bustards  and  screamers ;  12, 
gratta  (waders),  with  4  families  of  herons, 
storks,  rails,  and  sandpipers.  IV.  Natatores  or 
swimmers,  with  the  femur  and  base  of  tibia 
included  under  skin  of  abdomen,  with  orders: 
18,  gavicB,  having  the  thumb  free  and  elevated 
or  wanting,  with  2  families  of  gulls  and  petrels; 
14,  sUganopodes  (111.),  with  thumb  long,  partly- 
elevated,  joined  by  membrane  or  lobed,  with  4 
families  of  pelicans  and  gannets;  15,  anseres, 
having  the  thumb  short  and  free,  with  the 
single  family  of  ducks;  and  16,  urinatores, 
having  the  thumb  small  and  free  or  absent, 
ejecting  their  urine  forcibly,  with  8  families  of 
loons,  guillemots,  and  penguins.  Eeyserling 
and  Blasius  (  Wirbelthiere  Europds,  Brunswick, 
1840)  make  the  0  orders  rapaces,  scansores, 
oscines  (singing  birds),  gallinacea,  grallatores, 
and  natatores. — Though  Cuvier  long  before  had 
drawn  attention  to  the  peculiar  muscular  ap- 
paratus of  the  larynx  in  true  singing  birds, 
and  to  its  inferior  development  or  absence  in 
others,  J.  Muller  (Berlin  "Transactions,"  1845) 
first  laid  stress  on  its  importance  as  an  element 
in  classification;  and  on  this  and  on  corre- 
sponding external  characters,  Cabanis,  and  after 
him  Burmeister  {Thiers  BrasiUens,  Vdgel,  Ber- 
lin, 1856),  divided  the  insessores  Into  strisores, 
elamatores,  and  oscines.  According  to  Cabanis, 
the  fusion  of  all  the  scutellsa  of  the  tarsus  into 
a  continuous  envelope  or  "boot,"  without  in- 
dication of  divisions,  is  the  type  of  the  highest 
bird,  and  the  position  of  the  families  and  genera 
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in  the  scale  is  high  according  to  their  approach 

to  it  and  to  the  reduction  in  size  of  the  first 

quill.     Oahanis  (ArcMo  flur  NaturgeschichU, 

Berlin,  1847)  makes  the  10  orders  of  oawws, 

clamatores  (crying  birds,  like  shrikes,  rollers, 

and  kingfishers),  struore*  (having  no  power  of 

modulating  the  voice,  like  swallows  and  goat* 

suckers),  9can$orm)  colwnbcB,  raptatore*,  raterm, 

eurtore*,  graUatoret,  and  natatorts;  the  first  4 

orders  compose  a  sub-class  named  inee$eores  b y 

Snb-dftM  Altbiob.  . 

Order  I.    Fbiraox. 

^-  '     ■ 

American Old  World. 

II.     Aooipmn. 
UL    Fa 


IV.    Coluvbji. 
Hoxin^pti 
QyranU*  (doyee, 


.Vducrei. 


PUAodi  oxintpti  fdodo,  Aa). . 


T.    Hoodiomb  (herons). 


YI.    Gavui  (gnlls,  A&).  . 


TbttpcdnU Umgiptiwnet, 

He  afterward  transferred  the  wrinatoret  (or 
brachypteri)  from  ajuere*  to  gavia,  and  made  a 
separate  order  of  the  ptilopteri  or  impenne*. 
From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dodo 
and  its  congeners  of  the  aUricu  represent  the 
ostriches  among  the  pr<Bcoce$,  the  doves  the 
gallinaceous  birds,  the  herons  the  sandpipers, 
and  the  gulls  and  pelicans  the  ducks,  Ac.,  each 
in  their  respective  sub-classes ;  this  parallelism 
of  physiological  character  in  the  attricea  and 
praeocet  corresponds,  as  Prof.  Baird  remarks 
in  the  work  mentioned  below,  to  a  certain 
degree  with  that  which  prevails  between  mar- 
supial and  placental  mammals;  and  the  former 
should  no  more  be  combined  in  the  same  or- 
der than  should  the  latter. — Van  der  Hoeven 
("  Handbook  of  Zoology,"  English  translation, 
1857)  makes  the  following  6  orders:  L,  nata- 
tory with  4  families;  II.,  gtallatore*,  with  7 
families;  III.,  gallincB,  with  8  families;  IV., 
teansorea  or  zygodactyly  with  7  families;  V., 
pas$crini(ambtUatorea  of  Dliger  and  anisodac- 
tyli  of  Vieillot),  some  singers  (oscinet),  and 
others  without  muscles  for  song  (clamatore* 
of  Wagner),  with  25  families ;  VI.,  raptatore*, 
with  8  families.— Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  ("Pacific 
Railroad  Survey,"  vol.  ix.,  Washington,  1858) 
adopts  the  following  classification,  chiefly 
from  Keyserling  and  Blasius,  Oabanis,  Bona- 
parte, and  Burmeister :  orders  L,  raptore$;  II., 
scantorea;  HI.,  inaeasorea,  with  sub-orders  aVri- 
tore*,  clamatores,  and  oacinea;  IV.,  raaorea,  with 
sub-orders  columbm  and  gaUina;  V.,  gralla- 
tores,  with  sub-orders  herodionea  and  grolloj, 
the  latter  with  Bnrmeister's  tribes  of  limieola 
and  paludicola  ;  VI.,  natatory  with  sub-orders 
anserea  and  gavia,  the  latter  with  the  tribes 
totipabni,  longipennes,  and  brachypteru  He 
gives  many  details  on  the  divisions  into  sub- 
orders, tribes,  and  families,  which,  though 
highly  instructive,  cannot  be  introduced  here. 


Bonaparte  in  his  catalogue  of  1841-Priai 
0.  L.  Bonaparte,  in  his  Conaptetm  Arm 
(Leyden,  1850-'67),  and  in  voL  xxriil  of  S 
CompU*  rendu*  of  the  Paris  academy  (for  it 
81,  1858),  treats  of  the  classification  of  bai 
In  the  article  in  the  Cbmptea  rendu  hpt 
the  following  table,  in  which  the  two  grew  k> 
classes  are  made  with  reference  to  vbaar 
the  young  require  or  not  to  be  fed  \q  & 
parents: 

Bub-daM  F&aoooB. 


„YIt  SitwaioJi  (pttricsei). 
.VUL    Qalumm  (gaUinaceouB  birds). 


J\mfr(fwf« ~, 

, IX.    Qmxiam  (Modpipen,  Ac). 


JkdoHia. 

I.    Avbkhs  (bill  with  laaeU*). 


lanulKrottre* Vrlnator* PU!ep*\ 

It  may  be  well  to  mention,  for  the  alktd  cm- 
parison,  that  Burmeister  divides  the  order  * 
seaaorea  into  the  sub-orders  damatomwim- 
nt»,  the  former  including  atriaora  and  trad* 
phones  (flycatchers)  as  tribes.  ThisTohsti 
especially  valuable  for  its  copious  alpM*-* 
list  of  authors  on  ornithology,  most  of  wtict 
are  accessible  to  the  student  at  the  Smy 
either  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  it  ]te 
ington  or  of  the  academy  of  natirsl  tmm 
in  Philadelphia.— None  of  these  dssfia&ctf 
are  entirely  satisfactory,  and  all  are  more ' 
less  unnatural  and  artificial;  it  isproU& 
however,  that  a  true  classification  may  in  na 
be  expected  from  the  combination  of  the  i» 
tomical,  physiological,  and  embrjologkal  q* 
terns,  in  the  direction  now  industrioBsV  /* 
lowed  by  the  German  ornithologies.  Ttoj 
an  undoubted  relation  of  the  compkxM 
structure  and  size  of  the  cerebellum  to  « 
complexity  of  movements;  this  part  of  «• 
brain  in  a  gallinaceous  bird,  with  feebfep**) 
of  flight,  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  tbetf* 
birds  of  prey  and  other  rapid  fliers;  P**" 
this  comparison  carried  out  might  issSB' 
natural  classification  of  birds,  as  the  compia- 
ity  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  ninai 
has  led,  under  Owen's  researches,  to  s sevr 
rangement  of  these  highest  vertebrst*  Imh 
is  no  department  of  zoology  that  haste"* 
extensively  and  elegantly  illostrated  * thstrf 
ornithology;  reference  may  be  made »*• 
figures  in  the  works  of  Slosne,  Oatesby.  S» 
Edwards,  Albinus,  Brisson,  Sepp,  Browne,  * 
tham,  Pennant,  Hardwicke,  Bewick,  I**** 
Lewin,  Bhaw,  Jardine  and  Selby,  Brfoji* 
marest,  Le  Vaillant,  Tenunkck,  Spix.  v*u» 
Bttppell,  Audebert,  Horsfield,  lesjon,  Sf  £ 
son,  Gray,  Gould;  andmAmerwatoinboa,t»' 
naparte,  Audubon,  De  Kay,  Oaam  snd  BtfJ; 
to  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Zockpm°oa*! 
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of  London  (descriptions  of  Mr.  Sokter  and 
others),  and  the  various  illustrated  works,  the 
results  of  the  national  expeditions  sent  out  by 
England,  France,  the  United  States,  Russia, 
Holland,  Ac.  Among  the  magnificent  works 
may  be  mentioned  the  1,008 planches  enluminies 
of  Snffon  (foL,  Paris,  177O-'80) ;  the  QOQplancfa* 
calories*  of  Temminck ;  Le  VaiUant's  birds  of 
Africa,  parrots,  birds  of  paradise  and  rollers, 

Sromerops,  and  rare  birds  of  America  and  India, 
i  all  about  670  plates;  Edwards's  862  plates 
of  unoommon  birds ;  Vieillot  and  Audebert's 
nearly  180  plates  of  birds  of  brilliant  plumage ; 
Gould's  series  of  the  birds  of  Australia,  Europe, 
the  humming  birds,  trogons,  Ac. ;  Audubon's 
485  plates  in  folio  of  North  American  birds. 
America  has  not  produced  any  original  system 
of  classification  of  birds ;  but  the  writings  of 
Nuttall,  Wilson,  Bonaparte,  Audubon,  De  Kay, 
Baird,  Lawrence,  and  Casein  have  well  illus- 
trated the  ornithology  of  this  country;  many 
new  and  beautiful  species  have  been  added  of 
late  years,  which  have  been  figured  by  Oassin 
in  his  "  Supplement  to  Audubon,"  and  by 
Baird  in  vol.  x.  of  the  Pacific  railway  report, 
and  vol.  ii.  of  the  Mexican  boundary  survey ; 
the  "Proceedings  of  *  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy" of  late  years  have  been  rich  in  descrip- 
tions of  new  species. — Though  birds  hare  great 
facilities  for  locomotion,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  restricted  within  the  limits  of  zoological 
provinces;  while  the  same  species  may  be 
found  throughout  the  arctio  zone,  there  is  no 
such  identity  in  the  temperate  and  torrid 
zones.  In  the  arctio  fauna  the  species  are  few, 
but  the  number  of  individuals  is  immense, 
being  mostly  aquatic  and  of  dull  and  uniform 
plumage ;  in  the  temperate  fauna  there  is  much 
greater  variety,  especially  in  the  climbing, 
perching,  gallinaceous,  and  rapacious  groups; 
in  the  tropical  fauna  the  number  of  species  is 
very  great,  and  the  plumage  exceedingly  bril- 
liant. There  are  probably  6,000  species  of 
birds,  of  which  about  five  sixths  are  known. 
Birds  existed  on  the  earth  before  the  present 
geological  epoch,  but  their  remains  in  a  fossil 
condition  are  comparatively  rare,  for  several 
reasons;  the  absence  of  comparatively  imper- 
ishable teeth  lessens  the  probability  of  finding 
their  fossil  traces,  and  the  lightness  of  their 
dead  bodies  would  cause  them  to  float,  expos- 
ing them  to  be  devoured  by  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, and  giving  them  rarely  a  chance  to  set- 
tle quietly  and  unmutilated  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  The  oldest  date  claimed  for  birds  is 
the  new  red  sandstone  epoch,  where  in  the 
Connecticut  valley  Dr.  Hitchcock  and  others 
have  found  tracks  which  they  pronounce  those 
of  birds.  (See  Fossa  Footprints,  and  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock's u  Ichnology.")  The  opinion  now,  how- 
ever, is  general  that  these  tracks  were  made 
by  reptiles  and  not  by  birds  or  bird-like  ani- 
mals; a  priori,  we  should  not  expect  to  find 
birds,  warm-blooded  and  quick-breathing  ani- 
mals, contemporary  with  the  great  reptiles, 
and  preceding  the  marsupial  mammals ;  more- 


over, their  traces  are  not  found  in  the  succeed- 
ing jurassio  period,  which  would  be  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  of  continuous  existence  in  the 
vertebrated  series;  these  alleged  birds  were 
also  waders,  whereas  we  should  expect  to  find 
the  lowest  birds,  the  web-footed,  appearing 
earliest  in  time ;  for  these  and  other  reasons, 
and  from  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
tracks,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  birds  exist- 
ed at  the  epoch  of  the  new  red  sandstone. 
Birds  certainly  did  appear  in  the  cretaceous 
period ;  birds  of  prey  nave  been  found  in  the 
tertiary  and  diluvial;  passeres  in  the  same; 
gaUituBj  rare  in  the  tertiary,  are  abundant  in 
the  diluvium ;  among  cursores,  the  genus  rhea 
has  been  found  in  the  caverns  of  Brazil,  and 
the  dinornity  apyornds,  <fcc,  have  been  met  with 
in  alluvial  deposits  so  superficial  as  to  lead  to 
the  belief  that  they  belonged  to  the  present 
period,  having  been  exterminated,  like  the 
dodo,  since  the  creation  of  man ;  the  graUa  are 
more  abundant  than  the  preceding  orders  in 
the  oldest  tertiary,  and  even  extend  into  the 
cretaceous;  the  palmipede*  are  still  earlier, 
and  the  genus  cimoliornis  (Owen),  coming  near 
the  albatross,  has  been  found  in  the  chalk  of 
Europe ;  it  is  said  that  feathers  and  eggs  have 
been  obtained  from  the  tertiary  of  Europe. 

ORNlTHOBHYff  OHUS  (Gr.  opm,  a  bird, 
and  pvyxosy  a  beak),  the  name  of  a  genus  or 
implacental  mammals  of  the  order  monotre- 
matOj  which  seem  to  form  a  connecting  link 
between  mammals  and  birds,  and  in  some  re-  , 
spects  having  affinities  even  with  reptiles.  A 
single  species  only  is  described,  the  platypus 
anatinus  (Shaw),  or  ornithorhynchus  paradoxus 
(Blumenb.),  the  duck-billed  platypus  of  English 
writers,  the  water  mole  of  the  colonists,  and 
the  matlangong  of  the  natives ;  it  inhabits  the 
fresh  water  streams  of  Australia  and  New 
Guinea.  It  is  from  18  to  22  inches  from  the 
end  of  the  laws  to  the  point  of  the  tail,  the  lat- 
ter being  about  5  inches ;  the  color  above  varies 
from  ruddy  to  dark  brown,  and  is  whitish  be- 
low ;  the  jaws  are  enclosed  in  a  horny  sheath, 
very  sensitive,  like  the  bill  of  a  duck,  and  have 
2  horny  teeth  on  eaoh  side  above  and  below, 
flat,  rootless,  composed  of  perpendicular  horny 
tubes;  the  snout  is  flat  and  broad,  the  lower 
jaw  the  narrowest  and  shortest  and  provided 
with  lamella  on  the  sides;  the  eyes  small  and 
brilliant;  ears  not  apparent  externally,  with  an 
aperture  which  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  will ; 
the  tongue  consists  of  2  parts,  the  posterior 
broad,  flat,  with  soft  papillf©  and  a  free  process 
bearing  2  pointed  horny  teeth,  the  anterior 
narrow  and  covered  with  upright  points  longest 
and  sharpest  toward  the  tip;  the  nostrils  are 
at  the  end  of  the  upper  mandible ;  cheek  pouches 
are  present,  and  a  bulb  on  the  back  of  the 
tongue  prevents  the  contents  of  the  mouth 
from  passing  into  the  larynx;  the  fur  is  soft 
and  thick,  like  that  of  the  otter.  The  legs  are 
short,  and  the  feet  5-toed,  webbed,  and  fur- 
nished with  strong  claws;  the  fore  feet  are  the 
strongest,  and  their  loose  webs  extend  beyond 
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the  claws;  the  hind  legs  are  aimed  with  a 
sharp,  oonioal,  bony  spar,  with  a  corneous  in- 
vestment, perforated  for  the  passage  of  a  duct 
oommunicating  with  a  gland  situated  on  the 
thigh;  the  tail  is  flat,  broad,  and  beset  with 
rigid  hairs.  As  the  name  of  the  order  imports, 
the  alimentary,  urinary,  and  reproductive  or- 
gans open  into  a  common  cloaca,  as  in  birds; 
mammary  glands  are  present,  which  secrete 
milk  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young,  which 
are  born  blind  and  naked ;  there  are  no  promi- 
nent nipples,  and  the  mammary  openings  are 
contained  in  slits  in  the  integument ;  the  beak 
in  the  young  is  short  and  flexible,  adapted  for 
sucking;  1L  Verreaux  (Bevue eoologique,  1848) 
states  that  the  young,  when  they  are  able  to 
swim,  suck  in  the  milk  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  into  which  it  is  emitted  by  the  female. 
The  shoulder  bones  are  unlike  those  of  other 
mammals,  and  are  intermediate  in  arrangement 
between  those  of  birds  and  reptiles,  as  stated 
in  the  article  Monotbbmata.  ;  in  many  points  of 
the  generative  system,  also,  there  are  ornithic 
and  reptilian  affinities.  For  details  on  anatomi- 
cal structure  and  on  the  habits,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  work  of  Meckel  on  this  animal ; 
the  article  "  Monotremata,"  by  Owen,  in  the 
"  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology" 
(vol.  iii.,  1847) ;  the  "  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions" (1802,  1819, 1822,  and  1884);  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Zoological  Society"  (vol.  L,  1885), 
and  "Proceedings"  of  the  same  society  for 
.  1859.  The  extraordinary  characters  of  this 
animal  are  such  that,  when  it  was  first  ex- 
hibited by  Dr.  Shaw,  it  was  believed  to  be  a 
manufactured  monster,  partly  bird  and  partly 
mammal,  like  the  half-monkey,  half-fish  crea- 
ture which  has  been  exhibited  as  a  mermaid ; 
and  it  was  not  until  its  anatomy  was  made  out 
by  Home,  Owen,  and  Meckel  that  naturalists 
would  admit  it  as  a  true  animal  It  burrows 
in  the  banks  ef  streams,  where  it  passes  the 
day  in  sleep  rolled  up  like  a  ball,  coming  out 
at  dusk  and  during  the  night  in  search  of  food ; 
it  is  an  excellent  swimmer  and  diver,  and  feeds 
upon  worms,  insects,  and  small  aquatic  animals, 
in  the  manner  of  a  duck ;  it  walks  very  well, 
and  climbs  trees  with  facility;  the  burrows, 
whioh  have  an  opening  below  the  water,  are 
sometimes  20  or  80  feet  in  length,  extending 
upward  beyond  the  reach  of  inundations;  in 
the  highest  and  dryest  part  is  an  enlarged  cav- 
ity for  the  nest  of  themselves  and  young.  It 
can  remain  under  water  only  about  7  or  8 
minutes  at  a  time;  it  is  cleanly  in  habit,  and 
fond  of  warmth  and  dryness.  The  young  in 
confinement  are  playful,  and  will  eat  rice  and 
egg,  soaked  bread,  and  finely  ohopped  meat; 
they  are,  however,  rather  delicate,  and  die 
very  soon  from  want  of  food;  when  handled 
they  make  ineffectual  attempts  to  bite,  but  do 
not  use  the  spurs  as  weapons  of  defence  or 
offence ;  their  habits  in  a  state  of  nature  are 
not  very  well  known.  It  is  ascertained  that 
they  do  not  lay  eggs,  as  was  at  first  supposed, 
but  are  true  mammals;  the  fluid  secreted  by 


{he  femoral  gland  is  not  poisonous.  Tho^ 
skins  of  this  animal  are  not  uncommon  in  (se- 
lections, its  skeleton  is  very  rare;  the?  « 
rapidly  disappearing,  and  no  doubt  will « 
long  be  added  to  the  extinct  or  decaying  nro. 
like  the  dodo,  dinornis,  Irish  elk,  and  tptem. 

OROBIO,  BaiAasab,  called  also  Wn 
Gastbo,  a  Spanish  physician  and  oonmre- 
sialist,  born  early  in  the  17th  century,  dkda 
1687.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jewish  itSpz 
by  his  parents  (who  outwardly  oonfbrmd  a 
Catholicism),  became  distinguished  in  the  as* 
lastio  philosophy,  and  was  appointed  wo£nr 
of  metaphysics  in  the  university  of  Saiamua 
Subsequently  he  studied  medicine,  and  w* 
tised  in  Seville,  where,  being  accused  of  Job- 
ism,  he  was  imprisoned  and  tortured  bjfc 
inquisition,  but  persisted  in  professing  bia- 
self  a  Christian.  At  the  expiration  of  3  jtsi 
he  was  released,  resided  some  time  in  Todea 
as  professor  of  physio,  and  then  went  to  Am- 
sterdam, where  he  made  a  public  profesNerf 
Judaism,  was  circumcised,  and  took  the  mm 
of  Isaac.  In  1684  he  published  a  tregtsea- 
titled  Certomm  Philotqphicim,  directed  aas* 
the  system  of  Spinoza,  as  well  as  against  B* 
denburg,  who  had  attempted  to  refute  Spinaa. 
But  he  is  most  celebrated  for  his  connwayr 
with  Philip  Iimborch  in  regard  to  the  nta 
merits  of  Christianity  and  Judaism.  Oroto 
wrote  8  papers  against  the  Christian  reto. 
afterward  printed  by  Iimborch,  in  in  tcwzi 
of  the  dispute,  under  the  title  Arnica  GM» 
cumJudao. 

ORONTES,  a  river  of  Syria,  whose  wt 
according  to  Strabo,  was  original)?  Tjpiii 
which  was  changed  to  Orontes  because  in" 
of  that  name  built  a  bridge  over  it  It  rm 
not  far  from  Baalbeo  in  Ccale-Syra,  flow  to- 
ward the  N.  between  the  mountain  rtn^rf 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  then  terx 
to  the  W.  into  the  country  of  Antioch,  fcylj 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  near  lit  »'>• 
The  Orontes  is  now  called  Bahr-el-A*  "& 
rebel  river,"  according  to  Abutted*,  becusea 
refuses  to  water  the  fields  without  the  compul- 
sion of  water  wheels ;  or  according  to  Bvta 
"  from  its  occasional  violence  and  windflp 
during  a  course  of  about  900  miles  in  inert* 
erly  direction,  passing  through  Hens  *» 
Hainan,  and  finally  discharging  itself  into  » 
sea  at  Suweidiah  near  Antioch."  The  owns 
between  Antioch  and  the  sea  is  rem&rbbfett 
its  great  beauty. 

OROSIUS,  Pattlto,  a  Spanish  pre*** 
born  about  the  end  of  the  4th  century  in  Ttf* 
gona,  died  probably  in  Africa.  After  strip? 
in  his  native  country,  he  went  to  Africa  «*» 
A.  D.  414  to  consult  St.  Augustine  on  *™ 
points  of  doctrine  then  under  discussion  br  m 
sects  of  the  Prisoillianists  and  9?§> 
Here  he  wrote  his  earliest  work,  entitled^* 
tultatio  the  Commonitoriwn  Ortmi  ^JJjjT 

rwm,  to  which  Augustine  replied  in  tfw  frj"* 
Omfro  FrueOlianutai  *t  Origmi**  &** 
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Omittm.    In  414  or  415  he  set  oat  for  Pales- 
tine, avowedly  to  complete  his  studies  under 
8t  Jerome  at  Bethlehem,  but  really  to  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  Pelagius.    He  soon  won 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  Jerome,  who 
shortly  after  attacked  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius 
in  an  anonymous  -work.    In  415  Orosius  ar- 
raigned Pelagius  for  heresy  before  the  tribunal 
of  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem;  but  the  author- 
ity of  Augustine  did  not  stand  so  high  in  the 
oriental  as  in  the  western  church,  and  the  ac- 
cusers did  not  succeed  in  gaining  their  case 
either  on  the  present  occasion  or  in  the  appeal 
made  to  the  council  of  Diospolis.    Orosius  him- 
self, haying  been  denounced  by  John  as  a  blas- 
phemer, wrote  a  work  entitled  Liber  Avologeti- 
cue  de  Arbitrii  LibertaU,  in  which  he  defended 
himself  and  attacked  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius. 
The  capture  and  sack  of  Borne  by  the  bar- 
barian converts  to  Christianity  gave  occasion 
to  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  old  faith  to 
say  that  Christianity  had  been  of  more  injury 
than  service  to  mankind.    Against  this  view 
Augustine  had  written  his  work  De  CMtate 
Dei;  and  at  his  instance  Orosius  composed  a 
treatise  entitled  Eietoriarum  adversus  Paganoe 
Libri  VII.     These  annals  extend  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  down  to  the  year  417, 
and  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm  when 
they  first  appeared.    For  a  long  time  they 
▼ere  highly  esteemed,  but  the  researches  of 
modern  scholars  have  Droved  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  concluding  portions,  they  are 
utterly  destitute  of  historical  value.    This  work 
was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  King  Al- 
fred, and  of  this  translation  there  are  8  edi- 
tions: one  by  Daines  Barrington  with  an  Eng- 
lish version  (8vo.,  London,  1778) ;  another  by 
B.  Thorpe,  with  an  English  version  (8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1858;  published  with  Pauli's  "life  of 
Alfred  the  Great"  in  Bonn's  "  Antiquarian  Li- 
brary") ;  and  another  with  an  English  version 
by  Dr.  Bosworth  (London,  1855).    The  editio 
princeps  of  the  history  was  published  in  Vienna 
(fol.,  1471);  but  the  only  edition  of  any  value 
is  that  of  Havercamp  (4to.,  Leyden,  1788).    To 
this  is  appended  an  edition  of  the  Apologetietu, 
which  was  first  printed  in  Louvain  in  1558. 
There  are  other  writings  which  have  been 
generally  ascribed  to  Orosius,  but  as  yet  no 
edition  of  his  complete  works  has  been  pub- 
lished. 
OBPHAT.    SeeAnAFAT. 
ORPHEUS,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Orphic 
doctrines  and  mysteries,  which  first  appeared 
hi  Greece  about  the  6th  century  B.  0.     He 
was  the  chief  of  a  cirole  of  poets,  embracing 
also  Linus,  Musbus,  and  Eumolpus,  to  whom 
▼ere  attributed  various  theogonio  and  mysti- 
cal hymns  and  poems,  developing  theologi- 
cal subjects,  and  inculcating   religious   con- 
ceptions different  from  .those  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod.    An  ante-Homeric  antiquity  was  as- 
signed to  these  apocryphal  writings,  and  they 
▼ere  received  by  the  Greeks  as  a  sort  of  divine 
revelation.    From  the  schools  which  propagat- 


ed the  Orphic  doctrines  a  series  of  poems  pro- 
ceeded until  about  the  Christian  era,  for  all  of 
which  the  same  authorship  was  claimed.    The 
whole  literature  is  usually  regarded  as  embody- 
ing a  theosophioal  and  mystical  movement  in 
the  Greek  religion,  concerning  the  origin  of 
which  there  is  little  certainty.    The  name  of 
Orpheus  does  not  appear  in  Homer  or  Hesiod. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Ibyous  in  the  6th  century 
as  the  " renowned  Orpheus;"  by  Pindar  as 
son  of  (Eagrus,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the 
father  of  songs;  by  Hellanicus  as  the  ancestor 
of  both  Homer  and  Hesiod;  by  JSschylus  as 
leading  the  trees  after  him  to  the  sound  of  his 
lyre ;  by  Eratosthenes  as  worshipping  Apollo 
rather  than  Dionysus  (Bacchus) ;  by  Euripides 
as  related  to  the  Muses,  as  charming  by  his 
song  the  rocks,  trees,  wild  beasts,  and  infernal 
powers,  as  connected  with  the  Bacchanalian 
orgies,  as  founder  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  and 
as  living  amid  the  forests  of  Olympus;  and  by 
Aristophanes  as  one  of  the  oldest  poets  and  the 
teacher  of  religious  initiations.    Plato  repeats 
most  of  the  previous  accounts  of  him,  and  gives 
an  explanation  of  the  story  of  his  descent  into 
Hades,  according  to  which,  since  he  had  not 
ventured  to  die,  but  had  contrived  to  enter  their 
realm  alive,  and  thus  transcended  the  allotted 
condition  of  mortal  men,  the  infernal  gods 
showed  him  only  a  phantasm  of  his  wife,  and 
moreover  caused  his  death  at  the  hands  of 
women.   Though  Plato  quotes  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Orphic  writings,  \e  evidently  regarded 
them  as  spurious ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have 
doubted  the  existence  of  Orpheus  or  the  gen- 
uineness of  his  peculiar  theogony.    Aristotle, 
however,  held  that  Orpheus  was  altogether  a 
fictitious  personage,  and  the  works  ascribed  to 
him  forgeries.    Later  accounts  make  him  a 
Thracian  bard  in  the  era  of  the  Argonauts,  to 
whom  Apollo  gave  a  lyre,  in  the  use  of  which 
he  was  instructed  by  the  Muses,  and  who  on 
account  of  the  miraculous  charm  of  his  song 
was  engaged  as  one  of  the  Argonauts.  On  their 
expedition  the  power  of  his  lyre  held  back  the 
moving  Symplegada,  which  threatened  to  crush 
the  ship,  lulled  the  Colchian  dragon  to  sleep, 
and  rendered  other  important  services.  On  his 
return  he  applied  himself  to  the  civilization  of 
the  rude  inhabitants  of  Thrace,  was  reputed  to 
have  visited  Egypt,  and  according  to  the  le- 
gends sought  his  deceased  wife  Eurydice  in 
Hades,  where  the  musio  of  his  lyre  suspended 
the  tortures  of  the  damned,  and  won  back  his 
beloved  on  condition  that  he  should  not  look 
round  at  her  till  she  reached  the  upper  world. 
He  violated  the  condition,  and  saw  her  vanish 
from  his  view.    In  his  despair  he  treated  the 
Thracian  Msmads  with  contempt,  who  avenged 
themselves  by  tearing  him  to  pieces  in  their 
orgies.    According  to  another  legend,  he  per- 
ished by  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus  (Jupiter). 
The  remnants  of  his  body  were  gathered  by  the 
Muses,  and  buried  at  the  foot  of  Olympus,  where 
a  nightingale  sang  above  his  tomb. — The  earli- 
est of  the  Orphio  compositions  are  now  usually 
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ascribed  to  Onomaoribus,  who  lived  at  the  court 
of  Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistratua.  About  the 
same  time  the  Orphici,  or  associations  of  the 
followers  of  Orpheus,  transformed  the  Diony- 
siao  worship,  giving  to  it  an  ascetic  and  mysti- 
cal rather  than  orgiastic  character.  This  wor- 
ship was  farther  modified,  and  its  influence 
on  the  Greek  religion  increased,  by  the  union 
of  Orphic  and  Pythagorean  societies  and  doc- 
trines. A  decided  pantheistic  tendency  marks 
the  Orphic  theology.  It  has  a  cosmogony  en- 
tirely unlike  that  of  the  Homeric  poems  as 
well  as  a  theory  of  immortality,  founded  on 
metempsychosis,  which  is  deemed  foreign  to 
the  genius  of  the  Greek  religion,  and  akin  to 
oriental  speculations.  According  to  it,  Cro- 
nos (time)  was  the  first  principle,  from  which 
proceeded  Chaos  and  JSther.  The  former 
was  an  infinite  and  shapeless  mass,  which,  in 
condensing  under  the  influence  of  the  latter, 
assumed  an  ovoid  form,  containing  in  its  cen- 
tre the  cosmical  germ.  From  this  primor- 
dial germ,  this  vast  mundane  egg,  sprang  the 
golden- winged  Eros  or  Phanes,  the  first  mani- 
festation of  intelligence  or  light,  who  in  union 
with  Night  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
Ericapssos  was  the  creative  word  which  gave 
birth  to  all  the  gods.  The  soul,  at  first  dif- 
fused in-  the  depths  of  matter,  was  brought  to 
the  surface,*  and  all  the  elements  were  arranged 
and  prepared  for  generation.  Zeus  had  four 
predecessors,  instead  of  one  as  in  the  Homeric 
theogony,  and  among  the  gods  and  goddesses 
proceeding  from  him  Zagreus  Dionysus  was  pre- 
eminent Rejecting  Hesiod's  view  of  successive 
ages,  each  worse  than  the  preceding,  the  Orphic 
poets  cherished  faith  in  a  cessation  of  strife,  a 
holy  peace,  and  a  state  of  the  highest  beatitude 
at  the  end  of  all  things.  This  hope  they  rested 
upon  the  god  Dionysus,  who  had  passed  through 
the  greatest  perils,  had  been  once  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  Titans  and  born  again,  yet  was  destined 
to  succeed  Zeus  in  the  government  of  the  world 
and  to  restore  the  golden  age.  From  Dionysus 
was  expected  the  liberation  of  souls,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Orphic  notion  that  souls  are  con- 
fined in  the  body  as  in  a  prison  for  punishment, 
and  that  they  long  for  a  higher  state  of  exist- 
ence, to  whioh  they  pass  by  gradual  purifica- 
tion and  enlightenment.  The  Orphic  poems 
show  the  gradual  influx  of  Thracian,  Phrygian, 
and  Egyptian  religious  ceremonies  and  feelings, 
when  secret  voluntary  combinations  were 
formed  for  purposes  of  religious  purification, 
bound  together  by  mystical  solemnities  and 
vows  of  an  ascetic  character,  and  cherishing 
contemplations  and  habits  strikingly  in  con- 
trast with  the  simple^genial,  and  demonstra- 
tive worship  of  the  Homeric  Greeks.  Thus 
the  so  called  Orphio  life,  the  regulations  of  the 
Orphic  brotherhood,  among  other  injunctions 
of  abstinence,  forbade  animal  food  universally, 
and  on  occasions  the  use  of  woollen  clothing. 
The  religious  and  political  fraternity  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  after  its  banishment  from  the 
Italian  cities,  favored  and  manifested  the  same 


tendency ;  and  thus  a  new  das*  of 
ceremonies,  more  or  less  directly  of 
origin,  was  introduced  into  the  Greek  wonfaia. 
Tet  this  attempt  at  reform  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained currency  chiefly  among  cultivated  oi 
speculative  men.  The  Orphic  writings  m- 
creased  in  honor  during  the  declining  eestsna 
of  paganism,  and  by  both  the  Ghristiaft  m. 
pagan  Neo-Fktonists  of  the  8d  and  4th  car- 
ries were  believed  to  be  the  most  ancient  tsd 
venerable  summary  of  the  Greek  frith.  Tb? 
then  received  a  large  accession  of  forgeries  bj 
Christian  philosophers,  the  penuineneas  of  C 
of  which  was  accepted  even  by  modern  seki- 
ars  till  a  comparatively  recent  period.  !*• 
apocryphal  productions  included  tinder  thet- 
tie  of  Orphica  are :  a  poem  on  the  ArgonsfiB 
expedition,  in  1,884  hexameters;  aeoDertka 
of  hymns  in  hexameters,  evidently  of  Keo-rV 
tonic  origin ;  Lithika,  better  than  either  of:* 
preceding,  and  treating  the  properties  of  stow 
and  their  uses  in  divination;  and  fragsseam 
chiefly  of  the  theogony,  containing  the  only  re- 
mains of  the  early  Orphio  literature.  The  beat 
edition  is  that  of  Hermann  (Leipsie,  1805). 

ORPIMENT.    See  Abskhio,  voL  2.  p.  lO. 

ORR,  Jambs  Lawrence,  an  American  rts» 
man,  born  in  Oraytonville,  Anderson  d&rir; 
8.  0.,  May  12, 1822.  He  received  a  tokntfc 
education,  including  the  rndhnents  of  Lea 
and  Greek,  but  until  his  18th  year  wasobfipd 
to  employ  a  portion  of  his  time  behind  tie 
counter  of  his  father,  who  was  a  country  staa- 
keeper.  In  1840  he  entered  the  unmnhr 
of  Virginia,  where  he  was  graduated  in  196. 
He  studied  law,  and  in  1848  was  admitted  » 
the  bar,  and  commenced  practice  in  Andem, 
where  he  also  established  and  for  several  yesn 
edited  the  "Anderson  Gazette."  In  1844  at 
was  elected  to  the  Btate  legislature  from  tse 
Pendleton  district  by  a  large  majority,  and  v» 
returned  at  the  next  election  by  an  equaflr  &- 
cisive  vote.  During  his  second  term  be  spots 
in  opposition  to  a  proposed  nullification  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1842,  and  in  favor  of  giving  » 
the  people  at  large  the  election  of  the  electon 
of  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
States— a  right  then,  as  subsequently,  excresd 
by  the  legislature  of  the  state.  Between  ISO 
and  1848  he  devoted  himself  principally  to  as 
profession,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  waseketai 
to  congress.  From  that  time  down  to  1st 
close  of  the  85th  congress,  March  4,  1859,  bt 
was  regularly  reelected  from  his  district  with- 
out opposition.  During  the  long  debates  to 
which  the  application  of  California  far  admis- 
sion to  the  Union  gave  rise,  he  opposed  lbs 
settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue  betveai 
the  North  and  the  South  on  the  bass  of  tie 
compromise  measures  proposed  by  Mr.  Clay, 
urging  that  tbey  were  unjust  to  the  Soath; 
that  there  was  a  latent  fraud  in  the  orgsnns- 
tion  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico;  that  Califcnii 
was  admitted  with  excessive  territories,  vita- 
out  regard  to  the  rights,  proprieties,  and  deeev 
oies  which  bad  previously  prevailed  in  tsi 
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admission  of  states,  and  without  waiting  for 
authority  from  congress  to  frame  a  constitution ; 
and  that  the  whole  procedure  was  a  scheme  to 
defraod  the  South  of  all  share  in  the  territories. 
He  accordingly  voted  against  all  the  measures 
of  the  compromise  bill,  except  that  providing 
for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.    He  was  a 
member  of  the  state  convention  which  met  in 
Charleston  in  May,  1861,  to  consider  the  pro* 
priety  of  withdrawing  South  Carolina  from  the 
Union  in  consequence'of  the  alleged  aggressions 
of  the  northern  majority  in  congress,  and  of 
the  passage  of  the  compromise  measures.    He 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  small  minority  in 
this  body  who  opposed  secession  on  the  ground 
of  its  inexpediency,  and  of  the  impolicy  of  tak- 
ing so  decided  a  step  without  the  concurrence 
of  other  southern  states.    At  the  same  time  he 
fully  admitted  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede. 
The  resolution  against  separate  action  by  South 
Carolina,  upon  which  the  minority  report  was 
based,  and  which  subsequently  became  the  creed 
of  the  cooperation,  as  distinguished  from  the 
secession  party,  was  introduced  by  him ;  and 
it  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  efforts 
that  the  ordinance  of  secession  failed  of  the 
two-third  vote  necessary  to  its  passage.    In 
the  83d  congress  he  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  and  made 
an  elaborate  report  on  the  proper  means  of 
civilizing  the  Indians,  which  in  the  case  of 
some  tribes  was  adopted  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  success.    During  the  same  congress 
he  supported  the  policy  of  non-intervention  by 
congress  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories, and  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
compromise,  and  the  principles  involved  in  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill.    In  the  84th  congress, 
which   remained   several   months  without  a  ' 
speaker,  he  was  a  prominent  democratic  candi- 
date for  that  office,  and  during  many  successive 
ballots  received  the  votes  of  his  party,  though 
without  success.    Upon  the  assembling  of  the 
85th  congress,  however,  he  received  the  caucus 
nomination  for  the  speakership,  and  was  elected 
by  the  house  on  the  first  ballot.    He  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  office  with  ability,  and  during 
his  occupancy  of  the  speaker's  chair  his  de- 
cisions were  never  overruled.    A  decided  demo- 
crat in  politics,  he  endeavored,  though  without 
success,  to  procure  the  regular  representation 
of  his  state  in  the  national  conventions  of  the 
party,  and  was  instrumental  in  selecting  Charles- 
ton as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  nominating 
convention  of  1860.    He  has  also  been  at  differ- 
ent times  urged  as  a  candidate  for  the  offices 
of  vice-president  and  president.    After  his  re- 
tirement from  congress  he  modified  his  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  democratic  party  to  save 
the  Union  or  even  itself  and  during  the  presi- 
dential canvass  of  1860  he  expressed  himself  in 
favor  of  a  confederacy  of  the  southern  states, 
although  still  opposed  to  the  separate  secession 
of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union.    His  views 
changed  in  this  respect  also  after  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  *  and  as  a  member  of  the  South 


Carolina  convention  which  met  in  Dec.  1860, 
he  recorded  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  immediate 
and  separate  secession  of  his  state.  He  subse- 
quently officiated  as  one  of  the  8  commissioners 
despatched  by  South  Carolina  to  Washington  to 
treat  with  the  general  government  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  U.  S.  forts  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  and  to  transact  other  business.  He 
was  also  present  in  the  capacity  of  commissioner 
from  South  Carolina  at  the  secession  convention 
of  the  state  of  Georgia,  which  met  at  Milledge- 
ville,  Jan.  16, 1861.  Mr.  Orr  has  been  a  busy 
legal  practitioner,  and  has  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  orator  before  literary  societies. 

ORRERY,  a  machine  representing  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planetary  bodies.  Distinct  names 
have  been  given  to  various  modifications  of  it : 
the  planetarium,  which  exhibits  the  orbital 
paths  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites;  the 
tellurium,  which  shows  the  motions  of  the 
earth  causing  day  and  night,  the  seasons,  and 
the  variable  length  of  the  former  as  dependent 
upon  the  latter;  the  lunarium,  which  shows 
the  motions  of  the  moon ;  and  the  satellite  ma- 
chine, chiefly  intended  to  represent  the  motions 
of  Jupiter  and  his  satellites.  The  ordinary 
orrery  was  invented  by  George  Graham  about 
1700,  and  first  patronized  by  the  earl  of  Orrery. 
Steele,  probably  supposing  the  earl  to  be  the 
first  promoter  if  not  the  inventor  of  it,  called 
it  by  his  name.  The  contrivance  is  useful 
rather  in  aiding  the  conceptions  than  in  eluci- 
dating truths;  but  it  is  mischievously  faulty 
owing  to  the  impracticability  of  representing 
in  model  any  thing  like  the  proportions  sub- 
sisting among  the  planetary  bodies.  Sir  John 
Herschel  calls  it  a  "  very  childish  toy."  The 
best  orreries  are  expensive  and  complicated. 

ORRIS  ROOT,  the  dried  rhizome  of  the 
white  iris  (iris  Florentine^  Linn.),  a  plant  of 
the  natural  order  iridaeem,  native  of  southern 
Europe  and  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
having  broad,  somewhat  falcate  leaves,  which 
are  shorter  than  the  stem,  large,  showy,  white 
flowers,  the  petals  2  inches  long  and  1  inch 
broad,  reflexed  at  their  edges,  and  somewhat 
plaited  at  the  base.  The  rootstook  has  an 
aromatio  odor  and  subacrid  taste,  and  is  used 
in  preparing  dentifrices.  When  fresh  it  acts  as 
a  purgative,  and  has  been  employed  as  an  ex- 
pectorant in  diseases  of  the  chest,  being  at  one 
time  admitted  into  the  British  pharmacopoeia. 
The  rhizomes  or  rootstocks  of  die  purple  iris 
or  flower  de  luce  (/.  G&rmanica,  Linn.),  which 
grows  spontaneously  on  walls  and  in  dry  places 
in  Europe,  are  also  sometimes  employed  for  the 
same  purposes.  The  roots  of  many  of  the  irids 
contain  starch,  and  several  are  eaten  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.    (See  Ibis.) 

ORSINI,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Italian 
family,  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages,  especially  at  Rome,  where,  in  wealth  and 
political  importance,  they  rivalled  the  Colonnas* 
Their  ancestors,  who  originally  came  from  Spo- 
leto,  were  distinguished  in  the  Christian  me- 
tropolis as  early  as  the  1st  half  of  the  12th 
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oentury.  Giordano,  for  his  services  to  the  pope 
as  a  soldier,  was  promoted  to  a  oardinaJship  in 
1145,  and  a  few  years  later,  in  the  capacity  of 
legate,  sent  to  Oonrad  III.  of  Germany ;  while 
his  nephew,  Matteo,  held  the  post  of  prefect  of 
Borne.  Toward  the  end  of  the  12th  century, 
Orso  ruled  the  city  as  its  senator,  while  another 
member  of  the  family,  Celestine  III.,  occupied 
the  papal  chair.  Their  power  was  increased 
by  the  marriage  of  Orso's  son,  Giovanni,  with 
the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Gaetani ;  and  of 
their  two  sons,  the  elder,  Napoleone,  became 
count  of  Tagliacozzo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; 
the  younger,  Matteo,  styled  the  Great,  continu- 
ing in  Borne,  was,  like  his  grandfather,  elected 
senator,  at  the  same  time  holding  Anagni  and 
several  other  large  fiefs  in  the  Oampagna.  One 
of  Matteo's  sons,  Giovanni,  became  pope  under 
the  name  of  Nicholas  III.  in  1277,  and  endeav- 
ored to  perpetuate  the  dignity  of  senator  in 
his  family,  for  whom  he  secured  princely  alli- 
ances. The  Orsinis  now  reached  the  zenith 
of  their  fortune,  and  their  quarrels  with  the 
Colonnas  filled  for  years  the  annals  of  Borne. 
They  were  Guelphs,  and  generally  found  on  the 
side  of  the  popes,  while  their  rivals  adhered  to 
the  Ghibelline  party.  They  disputed  the  as- 
cendency sword  in  hand,  and  the  struggle  raged 
through  the  whole  of  the  14th  century,  without 
decisive  results,  although  Petrarch  celebrated 
the  triumph  of  the  Colonnas.  The  castle  of 
Bracciano,  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  was  the 
chief  residence  of  the  family,  who  possessed 
beside  many  strongholds  in  Rome  and  its  vi- 
cinity. Pope  Alexander  VI.,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  oentury,  found  it  expedient  to  get 
rid  of  three  of  their  number ;  thus  Cardinal  Or- 
sini  was  poisoned  by  his  order  at  Borne,  while 
his  son,  Oesare  Borgia,  caused  Francesco  and 
Paolo  to  be  treacherously  seized  and  strangled 
at  Sinigaglia. — The  Roman  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily .became  gradually  extinct;  but  the  Neapoli- 
tan branch  is  still  extant.  Some  of  the  early 
members  of  the  latter  entered  the  service  of 
the  house  of  Anjou,  obtained  high  honors  at 
the  court,  and  became  counts  of  Nola  and  dukes 
of  Gravina  in  the  15th  century.  Pietro  Fran- 
cesco gave  up  his  duchy  to  his  brother  Dome- 
nioo,  entered  the  church,  and  in  1724  became 
pope  under  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.  The 
family  still  hold  the  highest  rank  among  Italian 
nobles.  Their  present  head,  Prince  Domenioo 
Ofisrai,  born  in  1790,  holds  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-general, and,  beside  the  title  of  duke  of 
Gravina,  bears  the  honorary  appellations  of 
assistant  prince  of  the  holy  see  and  senator  of 
Borne.  He  married,  Feb.  6, 1828,  Maria  Luisa, 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  banker  Torlonia, 
duke  of  Braooiano,  who  has  borne  him  three 
daughters  and  one  son,  Filippo.  The  seat  of 
their  family  is  still  at  Borne  in  the  Orsini  palace, 
which  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus,  but  their  usual  residence  until  the 
revolution  of  1860  was  at  Naples  in  the  Gra- 
vina palace. — A  younger  branch  of  the  family 
has  settled  in  Piedmont,  and  is  now  represented 


by  Giaoomo  Onsno,  count  of  Bivaha  t&dfe. 
bassano,  born  in  1786. 

OBSINI,  Felice,   an  Italian  revolmkak 
noted  for  his  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Sapc*i 
HL,  born  in  Meldola,  a  Tillage  of  the  P^. 
States,  in  1819,  executed  in  Paris,  Matk:i 
1858.    The  son  of  a  conspirator,  he  tab* 
gaged  in  political  plots,'  and  when  set*. 
20  years  of  age  was  sentenced  to  penal  ±z. 
for  life.    Restored  to  liberty  in  1846  in  se- 
quence of  the  amnesty  declared  by  Pope  b 
IX.,  he  returned  to  his  former  associate  jk 
participated  in  various  insuiTectionarj  la- 
ments m  central  Italy.    On  the  rerolnik:^ 
1848  at  Borne,  he  was  elected  a  memkf  / 
the  constituent  assembly,  vested  with  ertnei- 
nary  powers,  and  sent  to  Anoona  andAsi 
where  he  suppressed  brigandage  by  sodi  n> 
lent  means  as  to  cause  his  censure  by  &«**. 
of  justice.    He  participated  in  the  defeat 
Borne  and  Venice,  figured  as  an  apto i 
Genoa  and  Modena,  and  in  1853  was  trus& 
ed  to  England  by  order  of  the  Sardinia  £* 
eminent    He  lived  there  on  intimate  tens 
with  Mazzini,  and  was  employed  bj  hia , « 
several  revolutionary  missions.    In  M&j.  la- 
under the  assumed  name  of  Tito  Celaks- 
tempted  an  outbreak  in  Parma,  bat  feMud 
retired  to  Milm*,  concealing  himself  naderi* 
name  of  George  Hernagh,  and  afterward  raai 
Trieste,  Vienna,  and  HennannBtadt  Ie  2 
last  named  city  he  was  arrested  and  tote  u 
Italy,  where  he  was  closely  confined  k  fc 
fortress  of  Mantua.    Escaping  in  18ML  k  re- 
turned to  England,  where  hedelivered Ikgm 
and  wrote  a  book  entitled  "  The  Austrian  D& 

rns  in  Italy,"  which  had  a  large  circokm 
1857  he  repaired  to  Paris  forthepoip* 
of  assassinating  Napoleon  HI.,  whom  bee* 
sidered  the  main  obstacle  to  the  program 
revolution.  In  his  plot  he  had  three  a**** 
named  Pieri,  Bubio,  and  Gomez.  On  tta  e» 
ing  of  Jan.  14,  1858,  as  the  emperor  wd  e> 
press  were  approaching  the  grand  open,  tine 
bombs  were  thrown  under  their  carrupw 
exploded,  killing  or  wounding  a  large  nm* 
of  persons,  though  the  intended  victims  «ij» 
unhurt.  Orsini  and  his  accomplices  w*rt*jj 
rested,  arraigned  before  a  court  of  justice.  0 
sentenced,  Orsini,  Pieri,  and  Bnbio  to  op* 
punishment,  and  Gomez  to  hard  labor  for** 
At  the  scaffold  Orsini  evinced  the  utmost  cab- 
ness,  his  last  words  being:  Vite  Vital*.  <# 
la  France  I  Pieri  had  been  beheaded  W» 
him;  and  through  the  intercession  of  twes- 
press  Eugenie  the  life  of  Rnbio  was  spsrtd 

OBSINI,  Fulvio,  an  Italian  anticnarr ■  * 
philologist,  born  in  Borne  in  1529,  died  n \W 
The  natural  son  of  a  knight  of  Malta  ^ 
longed  to  the  princely  family  of  Oram,  w1™ 
deserted  by  his  father  in  his  childhood:  » 
overcoming  the  difficulties  of  P^^.fJT 
came  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  ww 
Entering  holy orders,  he  won  the  firor « £ 
dinal  Farnese,  who  appointed  himhisli^ 
Pope  Gregory  XHI.  also  befiiended  m  m 
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he  was  thus  enabled  to  gather  an  invaluable 
collection  of  medals  and  antiques,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  his  benefactor's  nephew,  Car- 
dinal Odoardo  Farnese.  He  published  many 
works  on  philological  and  antiquarian  subjects. 

ORTHOGRAPHY.    See  Language. 

ORTHOPTERA,  an  order  of  insects,  with 
chewing  jaws,  2  rather  thick  and  opaque  upper 
wings,  slightly  overlapping  on  the  back,  and  2 
larger  thin  plaited  straight  wings  under  these ; 
they  undergo  partial  transformation,  and  the 
larva)  and  pupte,  though  wingless,  are  active. 
It  contains  the  4  groups  of  runners  (earwigs 
and  cockroaches),  graspers  (mantes  or  sooth- 
sayers), walkers  (spectres  and  walking  leaves), 
and  jumpers  (crickets,  grasshoppers,  and  lo- 
custs). The  mantes  are  carnivorous,  and  the 
other  groups  are  more  or  less  destructive  to 
vegetation  and  to  household  articles ;  some  of 
the  strangest  insect  forms  occur  in  this  order. 

ORTOLAN,  or  more  properly  Ortolan,  a 
bunting  of  the  genus  emberiea  (Linn.).  The 
bill  is  small,  acute,  and  conical,  and  the  palate 
is  furnished  with  a  prominent  bony  knob ;  the 
wings  are  moderate,  the  tail  lengthened  and 
somewhat  forked,  with  feathers  rather  lanceo- 
late ;  tarsi  as  long  as  the  middle  toe.  This 
well  known  bird  (Si  horUilana,  Linn.)  is  about 
6}  inches  long ;  the  head  and  neck  are  green- 
ish gray  with  dusky  spots;  the  throat,  spaoe 
around  eye,  and  band  from  bill  downward,  yel- 
low; upper  parts  reddish  bay,  each  feather 
black  in  the  middle;  below  bay  red,  tipped 
with  gray ;  tail  blackish ;  the  female  is  smaller, 
with  brown  spots  on  the  breast  and  fainter 
colors.  Rare  in  England,  it  is  very  abundant 
in  southern  Europe,  where  great  numbers  are 
caught  in  snares  in  early  autumn,  and  fattened 
for  the  table  in  constantly  lighted  rooms  on  oats, 
millet,  and  spiced  bread,  on  which  the  flesh  be- 
comes very  fat  and  of  a  high  and  delicious  fla- 
vor; they  are  considered  perfect  when  they  at- 
tain the  weight  of  8  ounces.  They  are  very 
abundant  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  they 
are  pickled  in  casks  with  spice  and  vinegar, 
each  cask  containing  300  or  400  birds ;  in  some 
years  the  number  of  casks  exported  has  amount- 
ed to  400.  In  ancient  Rome  epicures  used  to 
pay  enormous  prices  for  these  delicacies,  and 
they  are  as  much  relished,  though  less  dearly 
twght,  by  the  modern  nations  of  southern 
Europe;  many  are  annually  prepared  for  the 
tables  of  the  rich.  It  is  a  handsome  bird,  and 
has  a  flute-like  warble,  but  is  more  prized  for 
the  table  than  as  a  cage  bird. 

0RVET.    Bee  Blindworm. 

ORYX.    See  Antklopb. 

OSAGE,  a  central  co.  of  Mo.,  bounded  K 
by  the  Missouri  river  and  N.  W.  by  the  Osage, 
and  intersected  by  the  Gasconade ;  area  esti- 
mated at  850  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  6,498,  of 
whom  271  were  slaves.  It  has  an  uneven  sur- 
™*,  and  near  the  streams  a  fertile  soil.  The 
Productions  in  1850  were  301,888  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  26,229  of  wheat,  43,410  of  oats, 
a3»244  lbs.  of  wool,  and  79,409  of  butter. 
vol.  xn. — 38 


There  were  8  churches,  and  208  pupils  attend- 
ing publio  schools.    Capital,  Linn. 

OSAGE  ORANGE,  the  familiar  name  of  a 
tree  of  the  natural  order  of  urticacew,  growing 
wild  in  the  south-western  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  called  Madura  aurantiaca  by 
Nuttall,  in  honor  of  the  American  geologist  Wil- 
liam Maclure.  It  was  first  found  near  a  village 
of  the  Osage  Indians,  which  fact,  connected  with 
the  globular  form  and  golden  color  of  its  fruit, 
originated  its  popular  name.  The  Osage  or- 
ange, also  called  bow  wood  and  yellow  wood,  is 
a  striking  and  beautiful  lactescent  tree,  grow- 
ing 80  or  40  feet  high ;  its  foliage  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  orange  tree,  but  more  glossy  and 
polished  and  of  a  bright  green  color.  Its 
branches  spread  widely  into  a  broad  head;  its 
flowers  are  dioecious,  small,  pale  yellowish 
green;  the  barren  are  about  12  in  number, 
borne  in  a  very  short,  almost  sessile,  racemose 
panicle,  without  calyx;  corolla  4-parted,  sta- 
mens 4;  the  fertile  closely  aggregate  upon  an 
axis,  forming  a  little  ball  with  a  very  short 
peduncle ;  the  corolla  oblong,  urceolar,  4-lobed 
at  tip,  including  the  ovary,  which  is  terminated 
by  a  filiform,  downy  style,  considerably  exsert- 
ed  beyond  the  corolla ;  the  ovary  at  length  be- 
comes a  small,  compressed,  oval  achenium  with 
a  blunt  and  unsymmetrical  tip;  on  ripening 
the  little  ball  assumes  a  large,  globular,  and 
compact  form,  about  the  size  of  a  large  orange, 
yellow  when  ripe  and  roughened  on  the  out- 
side, containing  a  mucilaginous  fluid,  insipid 
and  uneatable.  The  sap  of  the  young  wood 
and  leaves  is  milky,  and  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  caoutchouc ;  the  color  of  the  wood 
is  a  bright  yellow ;  its  grain  is  fine  and  elastic, 
on  account  of  which  property  it  is  employed 
by  the  southern  Indians  for  bows.  The  young 
branches,  beset  with  sharp,  straight  thorns, 
have  suggested  the  employment  of  the  tree  for 
making  live  hedges,  which  succeed  admirably 
where  the  winters  are  not  so  severe  as  to  kill 
the  annual  growth.  Treated  as  a  hedge  plant, 
it  has  many  excellent  characters,  being  robust, 
vigorous,  and  long-lived,  sending  out  a  profu- 
sion of  strong  shoots,  bearing  the  shears  well 
and  giving  a  charming  effect  by  the  lustre  or 
its  leaves.  In  order  to  form  a  compact  growth, 
two  shearings  in  a  season  are  found  requisite. 
It  is  easily  cultivated  and  propagated,  and 
pieces  of  the  root  planted  out  in  the  nursery, 
with  the  tips  just  exposed  above  the  earth,  will 
readily  grow ;  seeds  procured  from  fertile  trees 
may  be  sown  in  broad  drills,  a  quart  of  seed 
producing  at  least  5,000  plants.  Silkworms 
nave  been  fed  upon  the  foliage,  but  the  prac- 
tice did  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
bark  affords  a  strong  fibre  of  a  flaxy  character. 
In  affinity  the  Osage  orange  is  closely  related 
to  the  moracem.    (See  Mulbebbt.) 

OSAGE  RIVER.  See  Missotjbi,  vol.  rx.  p. 
588. 

OSAGES,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians, 
belonging  to  the  Sioux  or  Dacotah  family. 
The  name  by  which  they  were  known  to  the 
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Algonquins  (auasath)  signifies  bone  men ;  and 
the  word  Osage,  of  French  origin,  is  a  corruption 
of  that  name.  They  have  from  very  early  times 
been  prominent  in  the  south-west,  and  are  phys- 
ically of  good  stature  and  courage.  The  tribe 
is  divided  into  two  bands,  the  Little  and  Great 
Osages.  The  latter  make  their  permanent  en- 
campments on  the  river  Osage  of  Missouri.  By 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  dated  Deo.  80, 
1825,  the  tribe  is  located  upon  a  tract  lying  be* 
tween  lat.  87°  and  88°  N.,  and  long.  94°  and  98° 
W.,  and  watered  by  the  Arkansas,  Verdigris,  and 
Neosho  rivers.  This  tract  contains  7,564,000 
acres,  of  which  probably  5,600,000  acres  are 
cultivable.  When  it  was  surveyed,  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty,  the  tribe  numbered  5,500,  and 
the  land  was  an  allowance  of  1,018  acres  for 
each  person.  The  numbers  returned  to  the 
Indian  department,  however,  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon,  as  the  chiefs  enroll  more  than  the 
tribe  contains,  with  a  view  to  swell  their  an- 
nuity receipts  from  the  government.  In  1887 
the  tribe  was  estimated  to  contain  about  4,000. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  it  may  at  present 
consist  of  8,000.  They  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  the  boundaries  of  their  territory,  but 
range  the  whole  country  between  the  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  rivers.  They  are  open  plunderers 
of  all  defenceless  white  men  that  fall  in  their 
way.  The  chase  is  still  ostensibly  followed  for 
subsistence  by  the  whole  tribe,  their  hunting 
grounds  being  in  the  Ozark  mountains.  The 
full-blooded  Osages  are  indolent  and  intemper- 
ate, and  manifest  no  disposition  to  engage  in 
agricultural  pursuits;  but  many  half-breeds 
cultivate  the  soil.  As  many  as  1,000  of  the 
tribe  have  died  in  a  year  from  destitution  and 
disease ;  and  during  a  prevalence  of  measles  in 
1852, 1,000  children  died  within  a  few  weeks. 
A  manual  labor  school  for  Osage  children  has 
been  established  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Rev.  Father  Sohoenmakers. 

OSAKA,  one  of  the  5  great  imperial  cities 
of  Japan,  situated  on  the  S.  W.  ooast  of  Niphon, 
in  the  province  of  Setz,  88  m.  from  Miako,  of 
which  it  is  the  port ;  lat.  84°  40'  N.,  long.  185° 
25'  £. ;  pop.  estimated  at  400,000.  In  the  16th 
century  it  was  for  many  years  the  capital  of 
the  empire.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yedo- 
gava,  a  river  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Lon- 
don, across  which  there  are  many  bridges  of 
cedar  wood.  The  city  is  protected  by  a  large 
and  strong  stone  oastle  on  its  £.  side,  and  by 
two  forts  which  separate  it  from  its  western 
suburbs.  Its  length  is  about  3  m.  and  its 
breadth  somewhat  less.  Several  canals,  crossed 
by  upward  of  100  bridges,  intersect  the  city. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  are  kept  very  olean.  The 
houses  are  built  of  wood,  lime,  and  clay,  and 
are  two  stories  in  height  It  is  the  most  com- 
mercial place  in  Japan,  being  singularly  well 
situated  for  both  inland  and  coasting  trade.  A 
thousand  Japanese  vessels  are  usually  to  be 
seen  in  its  harbor,  and  its  manufactures  of 
•cotton,  iron,  and  saki  are  famous  throughout 


the  empire.  It  is  renowned  as  a  seat  of  pb 
ure  and  dissipation,  and  the  women  in » 
sidered  the  handsomest  in  Japan. 

OSCAR  I.  Joseph  Frahois,  king  of  8t& 
and  Norway,  born  in  Paris,  July  4, 17fc,  L-: 
in  Stockholm,  July  8,  1859.    He  wast  si*. 
the  French  general  Bernadotte,  aftennrcfc: 
of  Sweden,  his  mother  being  Desiree  Guy.* 
sister  of  Mme.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  rae>: 
the  name  of  Oscar  from  his  godfather  Ga> 
naparte,  then  just  returned  from  Egrp;  1 
commenced  his  education  at  the  Louis  lite 
college,  and  was  but  11  years  old  iba. 
father  was  elected  by  the  JUhdag  of  Sr& 
crown  prince,  as  future  successor  of  Cr- 
XIII.     After  his  removal  to  Stockhox: 
Nov.  1810,  he  was  placed  under  the  one. 
Swedish  governor,  Count  Aderetroem,  «ix 
preceptors,  Tannstroem  and  Atterbom,tk  t- 
a  distinguished  poet.    He  soon  acquired  in- 
fect command  of  the  Swedish  langnigtc 
showed  remarkable  proficiency  in  liiaca 
science,  and  the  fine  arts.   He  composed  eh 
and  some  of  his  songs,  hymns,  and  msec 
are  still  performed  in  Sweden.   This,  tare; 
was  but  a  diversion  in  the  midst  of  aerer 
rious  pursuits.    He  gave  particular  i&:~ 
to  politics,  the  military  art,  and  other  s^ 
befitting  his  station,  and  in  1818  enter*!* 
university  of  Upsal,  on  which  occasion  hew 
elected  its  chancellor.    He  had  prew&j;- 
nounced  Roman  Catholicism  to  embrw  s 
national  or  Lutheran  creed.   He  thara": 
imbued  himself  with  Swedish  sentiiB0££ 
held  such  views  and  opinions  as  prom  i 
truly  national  administration.  Notwiti^— 
the  advice  of  his  father,  who,  to  strength  * 
rather  preserve  his  throne,  was  a  pliant  tj* 
Russia,  he  agreed   with  public  opink«.~J 
antagonistic  to  such  a  policy,  and,  vhtwc* 
in*  in  filial  respect,  placed  himself  in  «  ~ 
tude  of  independence  that  made  him  eitrs*: 
popular  among  his  future  subjects.  On  lis* 
cession  to  the  throne,  March  8, 1844>heak*: 
liberal  measures,  and  caused  bills  to  be  p&e& 
to  the  Ribdag  for  the  removal  of  the  cid  Li- 
abilities of  the  Jews,  the  freedom  of  ma- 
tures and  commerce,  and  parliament^  r&c 
This  last  project  was  ill  received  by  the  dep^ 
of  the  nobility,  and  gave  rise  to  troubles,  c'^ 
which  King  Oscar  evinced  great  moral  «*» 
His  repeated  attempts  in  the  same  dn^ 
from  1848  to  1854  were  baffled  by  tfce«^ 
opposition,  and  suspended  by  events  «**■* 
with  the  Crimean  war.    He  was  w#£ 
cessful  in  his  exertions  for  religions  nff* 
and  the  improvement  of  the  social  ^f^\\ 
women;  but  the  most  salutary lar  »**; 
his  kingdom  was  indebted  to  him  «»»- 
1854,  regulating  the  manufacture  and  W* j 
brandy,  which  retrieved  Sweden  from  t»  *£ 
of  ruin,  by  the  repression  of  drunkenae* 
secured  the  good  will  of  his  Norfff"  • : 
jects,  and  avoided  the  dangers  resoltinp^: 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  1»J^ 
policy  was  marked  by  pradenos  ana  inw 
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He  tried  to  relieve  his  kingdom  from  the  over* 
whelming  influence  of  Russia.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Crimean  war,  in  concert  with  the  kins 
of  Denmark,  he  issued  a  declaration  of  armed 
neutrality ;  and  on  Nov.  21, 1855,  he  concluded 
a  defensive  treaty  with  France  and  England, 
and  was  ready  to  commence  hostilities,  had  not 
the  two  great  western  powers  been  disinclined 
to  transform  the  eastern  into  a  European  war. 
His  attitude  toward  Russia  added  to  his  popu- 
larity among  the  Swedes,  and  enhanced  his 
character  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  But  constitu- 
tional disease,  increased  by  the  grief  consequent 
upon  the  death  of  his  second  son  Gustavus  in 
1852,  and  the  anxiety  resulting  from  the  dan- 
cers through  which  he  had  to  guide  his  king- 
dom, led  him,  on  Sept.  25, 1857,  to  resign  his 
authority  into  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son, 
Charles,  who  took  the  title  of  regent  Oscar 
married  in  1823  Josephine  Maximilienne  Eu- 
genie, daughter  of  Eugene  Beauharnais,  the  eon 
of  the  empress  Josephine.  Beside  Charles  XV., 
who  succeeded  him,  he  left  two  sons,  Oscar 
Frederic,  duke  of  Ostrogothia,  and  Augustus. 
duke  of  Dalecarlia,  and  two  grandsons.  His  aged 
mother,  a  popular  and  accomplished  woman, 
died  at  Stockholm,  Dec.  17,  1860. 

OSCEOLA  (Seminole,  As-*e-ho-lar)y  a  chief 
of  the  Seminole  Indians,  born  in  Florida  about 
1803,  died  at  Fort  Moultrie,  near  Charleston, 
Jan.  31,  1838.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Indian 
trader,  an  Englishman  named  Powell,  and  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  chief.  In  1835, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Fort  King,  his  wife,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  a  fugitive  slave  woman, 
was  claimed  as  a  slave  by  the  owner  of  her 
mother,  and  was  carried  off  as  such.  Osceola, 
in  his  anger  making  use  of  threatening  expres- 
sions, was  seized  by  order  of  Gen.  Thompson, 
the  U.  S.  Indian  agent,  and  put  in  irons,  but 
released  after  6  days'  imprisonment  Resolved 
upon  vengeance,  he  lay  in  wait  for  Gen.  Thomp- 
son for  weeks  and  months,  and  at  length  find- 
ing him  outside  of  the  fort,  Dec.  28,  killed  him 
and  4  other  whites  who  were  in  company. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  second  Seminole 
war.  Osceola  immediately  took  command  of  a 
band  of  Indians  and  fugitive  slaves,  who  on 
the  same  day  had  surprised  and  massacred 
Major  Dade  and  a  detachment  of  110  U.  S. 
soldiers.  On  Dec.  80,  with  200  followers,  he 
encountered  Gen.  Clinch  and  600  Americans  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Withlacoochee,  and  after 
a  hard-fought  action  of  upward  of  an  hour 
was  compelled  to  retreat.  The  Seminole  chief 
was  disabled  by  a  wound  early  in  the  battle. 
Subsequently  he  fought  several  actions  against 
the  troops  under  Gen.  Gaines,  and  on  June  9, 
1836,  led  a  most  daring  and  well  conducted 
assault  upon  the  fortified  post  at  Micanopy, 
which  was  repulsed  with  difficulty  by  the 
garrison  of  300  regular  troops.  Qn  Aug.  12 
be  defeated  the  U.  S.  troops  at  Fort  Doane. 
For  upward  of  a  year  he  conducted  the  strug- 
gle against  superior  forces  with  energy  and 
skill ;  but  on  Oct.  28, 1837,  while  holding  a 


conference  under  a  flag  of  truce  with  Gen. 
Jessup  near  St.  Augustine,  he  was  treacherous- 
ly seized  with  a  number  of  his  followers  and 
kept  in  confinement  at  Fort  Moultrie  till  his 
death. 

OSCILLATORY  MOTION.  SeeMaoHAHios, 
vol.  xi.p.  824. 

OSCULATI,  Gaktako,  an  Italian  naturalist 
and  traveller,  born  in  Yedano,  Lombardy,  Nov. 
29,  1808.  He  devoted  himself  from  an  early 
age  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  and 
in  1830  and  1881  visited  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  and  other  provinces  of  Turkey.  He 
embarked  for  South  America  in  1834,  trav- 
ersed the  greater  part  of  that  continent,  and 
returned  to  Europe  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  in 
1836.  In  1841  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Ara- 
bia, Armenia,  Persia,  and  the  coast  of  Malabar 
in  India,  and  in  1846  made  a  second  visit  to 
America.  After  passing  hurriedly  through 
Canada,  the  United  States,  the  Antilles,  and 
Venezuela,  he  went  to  Quito,  and  thence  start- 
ed on  an  expedition  to  the  Napo,  a  tributary 
of  the  Amazon.  His  Indian  guides  abandoned 
him  after  several  days'  march,  but  he  succeed- 
ed in  reaching  the  Napo  alone  after  a  journey 
across  a  wide  expanse  of  unsettled  country  and 
through  trackless  forests.  During  two  weeks 
he  had  no  food  but  palm  leaves  and  a  sin- 
gle kind  of  fruit.  He  returned  to  Europe  in 
1848,  taking  with  him  a  rich  collection  of  speci- 
men 8  and  ethnographical  memoranda;  and  he 
published  at  Milan,  in  1864,  an  account  of  this 
excursion,  entitled  Ezploraaume  delle  region* 
equatoriali  lungo  il  Napo. 

OSGOOD,  David,  D.D.,  an  American  Con- 
gregational clergyman,  born  in  Andover,  Mass., 
m  Oct.  1747,  died  in  Medford,  Mass.,  Deo.  12, 
1822.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  at  whose 
door  James  Otis  was  standing  when  struck  dead 
by  a  flash  of  lightning.  Till  the  age  of  19  he 
labored  upon  the  farm,  and  then  began  to  study 
under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  of  Hollis,  with  such 
diligence  that  in  16  months  he  was  prepared  to 
enter  Harvard  college.  He  was  graduated  in 
1771,  studied  theology  for  a  year  in  Cambridge, 
and  was  ordained  Sept.  14,  1774.  He  settled 
in  Medford,  where  he  continued  as  minister  for 
nearly  50  years.    He  became  in  time  a  distin- 

gushed  preacher,  especially  on  political  topics. 
e  was  a  zealous  federalist,  and  one  of  his  ser- 
mons in  1794,  occasioned  by  Citizen  Genet's 
appeal  to  the  people  against  the  government, 
attracted  great  attention,  and  when  published: 
passed  rapidly  through  several  editions.  His 
most  celebrated  discourse  of  this  nature  was 
an  election  sermon  preached  in  1809.  He 
was  a  thorough  Calvinist  in  opinion,  and 
had  little  sympathy  with  Unitarian  theology, 
though  most  of  his  intimate  associates  were 
Unitarians.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  says  of  him : 
"  On  the  whole,  he  was  a  truly  good  and  great 
man ;  an  earnest  seeker,  and  a  fearless  preach- 
er of  God's  truth ;  of  a  robust,  manly,  vigorous 
mind,  and  of  a  heart  Ml  of  unceremonious 
frankness,  but  by  no  means  destitute  of  gentle 
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and  kind  affections."  A  volume  of  sermons  by 
Dr.  Osgood  was  published  after  bis  death 
(Boston,  1824). 

OSGOOD,  Fraxoes  Sabgent,  an  American 
poetess,  born  in  Boston  about  1812,  died  in 
New  York,  May  12, 1850.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Locke,  a  merchant  of  Boston.  Early 
attracting  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child, 
she  contributed  to  a  "  Juvenile  Miscellany," 
published  by  her,  a  number  of  poems  under 
the  signature  of  Florence.  In  1885  she  was 
married  to  Mr.  S.  S.  Osgood,  a  painter,  with 
whom  she  went  to  London,  and  there  became 
known  by  her  contributions  to  the  magazines, 
by  a  miniature  volume  entitled  "  The  Gasket 
of  Fate,"  and  by  a  collection  of  her  poems  en- 
titled "A  Wreath  of  Wild  Flowers  from  New 
England"  (8vo.,  1889).  Among  these  was  a 
drama  in  three  acts,  entitled  "  Elfrida,"  which 
so  interested  James  Sheridan  Knowles,  that  at 
his  request  she  wrote  for  the  stage  a  play  en- 
titled u  The  Happy  Release,  or  the  Triumphs 
of  Love."  Although  accepted,  it  was  never 
performed.  She  returned  to  Boston  in  1840, 
and  afterward  removed  to  New  York,  where 
she  remained  the  rest  of  her  life,  contributing 
both  in  prose  and  poetry  to  the  magazines. 
While  there  she  edited,  beside  other  works, 
"  The  Poetry  of  Flowers,  and  Flowers  of  Poet- 
ry" (New  York,  1841),  and  "The  Floral  Offer- 
ing" (4to.,  Philadelphia,  1847),  both  of  which 
were  illustrated  gift  books.  An  edition  of  her 
poetical  works  was  issued  in  1846,  and  a  com- 
plete collection  in  1850. 

OSGOOD,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman and  author,  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass., 
Aug.  80,  1812.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1882,  and  at  the  Cambridge  divinity 
school  in  1885.  After  two  years  spent  in 
travelling  and  preaching,  he  was  ordained  in 
1887  over  the  Unitarian  church  in  Nashua, 
N.  H.  He  was  called  thence  at  the  close  of 
1841  to  the  Westminster  church,  Providence, 
B.  I.,  and  in  1849  to  the  church  of  the  Mes- 
siah, New  York,  where  he  still  remains.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard 
college  in  1857.  Dr.  Osgood  has  been  a  vo- 
luminous writer.  His  first  publications  were 
translations  from  Olshausen  and  De  Wette, 
"The  History  of  the  Passion"  (Boston,  1889), 
and  "Human  Life"  (Boston,  1842).  His  ori- 
ginal works  are :  "  Studies  in  Christian  Biog- 
raphy" (New  York,  1851);  "The  Hearth- 
stone" (New  York,  1854) ;  "  God  with  Men" 
(Boston,  1854) ;  "  Milestones  in  our  Life  Jour- 
ney" (New  York,  1855);  and  "Student  life" 
(New  York,  1860).  He  was  an  editor  of  the 
"  Western  Messenger,"  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1886 
and  1887,  and  of  the  "  Christian  Inquirer,"  in 
New  York,  from  1850  to  1854.  He  has  con-  • 
tributed  largely  to  the  "  Christian  Examiner," 
and  published  some  articles  in  the  "North 
American  Review,"  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra," 
and  the  leading  monthly  magazines.  His  print- 
ed sermons,  speeches,  and  orations  are  nu- 
merous, the  most  conspiouous  among  them 
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being  his  discourse  at  Meadvflle  tteoloera] 
school  on  "The  Coming  Church  and  its U- 
gy"  (1858),  and  his  oration  before  the  £xi 
of  Harvard,  at  President  Felton's  inwgMf ; 
in  1860.  He  has  been  active  in  literary  ri 
educational  interests  in  New  York  vd'\i 
England,  and  has  been  for  some  years  d..-~ 
tic  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Kev  T  :i 
historical  society.  His  theological  poet!:? 
more  with  what  is  now  called  the  uBr^ 
Church,"  than  either  with  the  old  school!:. 
tarian,  or  the  new  school  of  rationalists.  I 
is  much  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  >. 
young,  and  especially  in  attaching  thorn. 
genial  church  life. 

OSHKI,  AnpATfAif.    See  Atoawav  Oseel 

OSHKOSH,  the  capital  of  Winneb^o  c 
Wis.,  situated  on  both  sides  of  theNeefci.: 
Fox  river,  at  its  entrance  into  Lake  Win  l* 
go,  90  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Madison;  pop. : 
1857,  8,041.  The  two  portions  of  the  tor. 
are  connected  by  8  bridges.  Both  the  riv 
and  lake  are  navigable  for  steamboat^ 
there  is  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber.  I:«- 
tains  several  saw  mills,  2  planing  milk  an  ? : 
foundery,  and  8  ohurches. 

OSHMOONEYN,  Eemcoosm,  or  Acmr 
keyk,  a  village  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  kci :' 
the  Nile,  in  Tat.  27°  60'  N. ;  pop.  about  4  ■ 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Heimpi 
Magna,  which  was  the  capital  under  the  G*i 
rulers  of  a  nome  of  Middle  Egypt,  or,  accords 
to  Pliny  and  some  other  authorities,  of  U;;-: 
Egypt.  It  ranked  second  in  importarcr 
Thebes,  and  was  famous  for  the  worship  c:  »- 
divinities  Typhon  and  Thoth.  The  former  w 
represented  by  a  hippopotamus  on  which  * 
a  hawk  fighting  with  a  serpent  The  k£ 
whose  symbols  were  the  ibis  and  the  ep 
cephalus,  was  the  principal  deity  tf  top** 
and  his  name  and  emblems  were  introu--^ 
more  frequently  than  those  of  any  other  :x 
into  the  architectural  designs.  He  *«  * 
garded  as  identical  with  Hermes  or¥er-? 
and  hence  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  E* 
mopolis  to  the  city,  whose  original  appeljV 
seems  to  have  been  Bhmoun.  A  part  cf  -< 
beautiful  portico  of  the  temple  of  Thoth  f* 
standing  during  the  present  century;  batUsj 
built  of  calcareous  stone,  the  Turks  destrc^ 
it  and  burned  it  for  lime.  The  pasha  hs  ** 
established  a  powder  mill  in  the  vicinitT.  £. 
a  number  of  workmen  are  employed  in  estrtf- 
ing  nitre  from  the  mounds  which  marKj-* 
site  of  the  ancient  city.  To  thew«rwtfi> 
the  ancient  burial  place  of  Hermopofc.  *-* 
numerous  ibis  and  cynocephalus  mununifc^ 
been  found.  .. 

OSIANDER,  Asdrbas,  often  called  bj  J 
German  name  of  Hosemato?  or  Hosau**1 
Lutheran  divine,  born  in  Gunzenhansen.  frc 
conia,  Dec.  19,  1498,  died  Oct  17,  W»  * 
studied  amid  much  privation  at  LeipswN  ilt£ 
burg,  and  Ingolstadt,  and  was  remarket  * 
his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages.  e$r 
daily  of  Hebrew,  and  also  of  inataematitt  * 
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medicine.   Afterward  he  became  teacher  of  He- 
brew in  the  Aogustinian  convent  of  Nuremberg, 
and  in  1522  pastor  of  a  church  in  that  city, 
which  position  he  held  for  27  years.    He  joined 
Luther's  party  immediately  after  the  attack  on 
indulgences,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
theological  controversies  of  the  period.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  conference  in  1529  at  Marburg 
between  the  Swiss  and  Lutheran  divines  in  re- 
gard to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  and 
was  present  at  Augsburg  in  1580.    On  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Augsburg  Interim  in  1548  he 
left  Nuremberg,  but  was  invited  by  Albert,  duke 
of  Brandenburg,  to  become  pastor  and  profes- 
sor of  theology  in  the  university  of  Kdnigsberg. 
He  had  never  entirely  agreed  with  Luther's 
views;  and  he  now  propagated  opinions  con- 
cerning penitence,  the  divine  image  in  man, 
the  two  natures  of  Christ,  and  justification, 
which  were  combated  by  Melanchthon  and 
his  colleagues,  and  led  to  a  warm  controversy, 
which  continued  for  years  after  his  death,  end- 
ing in  the  execution  of  his  son-in-law  and 
partisan  Funck  and  two  of  his  friends  for 
sedition,  treason,  and  promoting  the  false  doc- 
trines of  Osiander,  with  the  formal  condemna- 
tion of  their  heresies  (1566).    Osiander  was  a 
man  of  vast  learning,  eloquent,  but  eccentric 
and  arrogant,  and  very  violent  against  his  op- 
ponents.   He  published  works  on  the  "  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels,"  on  the  "  Last  Times  and 
the  End  of  the  World,"  on  "Prohibited  Mar- 
riages," &c 
OSIER.    See  Basket  Making. 
OSIRIS,  one  of  the  three  deities  to  whom 
supreme  honor  was  paid  in  all  the  districts  of 
ancient  Egypt.    The  name  is  variously  ren- 
dered "lord  of  the  earth,"  "  many-eyed,"  and 
"  power  energetic  and  beneficent."     In  the 
mythological  legend  Osiris  is  represented  as  the 
originator  of  human  civilization,  and  as  engaged 
subsequently  to  his  philanthropic  services  in  a 
terrible  contest  with  Typhon  or  Evil.    Typhon 
prevails ;  Osiris  is  slain,  and  his  dead  body  is 
fitted  into  a  chest,  thrown  into  the  Nile,  and 
swept  out  to  sea.    Isis,  the  consort  of  Osiris, 
learns  of  his  death,  and  ransacks  the  world  in 
search  of  his  body.    She  finds  it,  but  it  is  un- 
relentingly mutilated  by  Typhon.    Then  Osiris 
descends  into  the  infernal  regions,  and  has  a 
later  and  different  existence  under  the  name 
of  Serapis.     Typhon  is  eventually  slain  by 
Horns,  the  son  of  Isis.    This  myth  has  been 
pronounced  astronomical,  and  Osiris  thought 
to  personify  the  sun.    But  the  Egyptians  had, 
in  addition  to  the  worship  of  Osiris,  a  distinct 
sun  worship,  and  others  therefore  have  argued 
that  Osiris  was  a  personification  of  the  Nile. 
Both  interpretations  appear  too  narrow.    The 
existence  of  Osiris  is  partitive,  and  only  com- 
plete conjointly  with  that  of  Isis.    They  to- 
gether are  the  one  universal  god-power  for 
good,  in  nature  or  elsewhere,  but  more  directly 
because  more  apparently  in  nature.    Isis  was 
Nje  passive  element,  or  prolific  power — terres- 
trud  nature  in  general ;  in  a  more  confined 


sense,  the  soil  of  Egypt.  Osiris  was  whatever 
acts  upon  passive  nature  for  the  good  of  man ; 
the  active  energy  of  life;  the  beneficent  or 
generative  influence  of  the  elements  wherever 
exhibited.  Hence  he  was  at  times,  in  a  sense 
of  fecundation,  either  the  sun  or  the  Nile,  as 
both  made  Egypt  fruitful.  And,  as  the  active 
power  in  nature  is  exercised  intermittently, 
Osiris  is  continually  overcome  by  Typhon,  the 
disorderly,  or  evil,  irregularity,  and  anarchy, 
and  driven  out  of  existence ;  but  he  has  left  a 
power  in  Isis  that  shall  prevail  in  turn,  and 
overcome  the  conqueror,  who  triumphs  only 
for  a  time. 

OSKALOOSA,  the  capital  of  Mahaska  co., 
Iowa,  situated  between  the  Des  Moines  and 
Skunk  rivers,  about  6  m.  from  the  former,  and 
68  m.  S.  W.  from  Iowa  City;  pop.  in  1860, 
2,475.  It  was  laid  out  in  1844,  and  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  healthful  and  fertile  country,  abound- 
ing in  fine  timber.  It  contains  2  steam  mills, 
a  state  normal  school,  and  several  churches. 

OSMAN.    See  Othmah. 

OSMIUM,  a  metal  discovered  in  1808  by 
Tennant,  and  named  in  reference  to  the  acrid 
odor  of  its  oxide  from  the  Greek  007*17,  smell. 
Its  symbol  is  Os ;  chemical  equivalent  99.41 ; 
specific  gravity  10.  It  is  obtained  in  thin  flex- 
ible plates,  of  bluish  gray  color,  which  may  be 
ground  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  from  the  native 
alloys  of  osmium  and  iridium  that  constitute 
the  mineral  species  iridosmine,  and  are  found 
with  platinum.  Various  processes  are  describ- 
ed in  chemical  books  for  separating  it,  by  one 
of  which  by  the  treatment  of  osmio  acid  it  is 
obtained  in  a  pulverulent  form.  In  this  con- 
dition it  takes  fire  when  heated  in  the  open 
air,  and  may  be  dissolved  by  strong  nitric  acid 
or  aqua  regia,  by  which  it  is  converted  into 
osmic  acid  (Os  04).  After  ignition  it  is  no 
longer  soluble  in  acid,  and  is  neither  volatile 
nor  fusible.  Four  other  compounds  with  oxy- 
gen are  described.  The  metal  presents  more 
analogy  with  arsenic  and  antimony  than  with 
the  noble  metals ;  it  is  of  no  use  in  the  arts. 

OSNABRCOK  (in  English  generally  Osna- 
btxrg),  a  S.  W.  Landdrostei  or  province  of  Hano- 
ver, divided  into  the  principality  of  Osnabruck, 
the  lower  county  of  Lingen,  the  circles  of  Mep- 
pen  and  Emsbuhren,  and  the  county  of  Bent- 
heim ;  area,  2,411  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 258,797, 
of  whom  about  144,000  were  Roman  Catholics. 
The' country  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the 
plain  of  N.  Germany,  and  is  hilly  only  in  the 
S.  portion.  In  the  level  country  the  soil  is 
generally  sandy.  The  principal  products  are 
hemp,  flax,  and  live  stock,  especially  swine. 
The  manufactures  are  principally  woollen  stock- 
ings and  linen. — Osnabruck  until  1802  was  a 
bishopric,  having  been  founded  by  Charle- 
magne. By  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  alter- 
nately governed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant  bishop.  The  last  bishop,  Frederio 
of  York,  ceded  the  country  to  Hanover.  It  af- 
terward became  part  of  tine  kingdom  of  West- 
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(halia,  then  of  the  French  empire,  and  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  reverted  to  Hanover.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  Saxon  descent.  The  present 
diocese  of  Osnabruck  embraces  the  entire  prov- 
ince and  East  Friesland,  and  is  subject  to  the 
bishop  of  Ildesheim. — Osnabb^ok,  the  capital, 
is  situated  in  a  wide  valley  on  the  river  Hase; 

Eop.  abont  14,000.  The  most  noteworthy  pub- 
c  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  a  Byzantine 
building  of  the  12th  century,  the  churches  of 
St.  Mary,  St.  Catharine,  and  St.  John,  the 
palace  built  in  1668,  and  the  town  hall,  in 
which  the  concluding  conferences  on  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  took  place  in  1648.  The  manu- 
factures, which  are  important,  consist  of  wool- 
lens, leather,  linens,  and  above  all,  tobacco  and 
cigars. 

OSORIO,  Hibbonymo,  a  Portugese  author, 
born  in  Lisbon  in  1506,  died  in  1580.  He  was 
of  noble  birth,  and  received  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, studying  languages  at  Salamanca,  phi- 
losophy at  Paris,  and  theology  at  Bologna.  He 
chose  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  on  his 
return  to  Portugal  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Evora,  and  ultimately  bishop  of  Sylves.  At 
the  request  of  Cardinal  Henry  he  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  reign  of  King  Emanuel.  He  also 
wrote  a  work  called  De  Gloria  Libri  "P.,  which, 
on  account  of  its  elegant  and  pure  Latinity, 
D'Alembert  affirmed  to  be  a  production  of  Ci- 
cero's ;  and  he  was  often  styled  the  Cicero  of 
Portugal ;  but  Lord  Bacon  says  "his  vein  was 
weak  and  material."  A  complete  collection  of 
his  works  in  4  vols,  was  published  in  Rome  in 
1592.  His  more  popular  writings  have  been 
translated  into  English,  French,  and  Portuguese. 

OSPREY.    See  Fish  Hawk. 

OSSIAN,  a  traditionary  Scottish  hero  and 
bard,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  in 
the  2d  or  8d  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
whose  compositions  in  the  Celtio  language  were 
for  many  ages  preserved  among  the  Scottish 
and  Irish  peasantry.  He  is  said  to  have  sur- 
vived his  race,  and  like  Homer  to  have  died 
blind.  His  father  Fmgal  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  Celtio  legendary  heroes;  but 
both  father  and  son  are  now  generally  regarded 
as  mythical  personages,  although  a  temporary 
importance  was  given  to  the  former  in  the  last 
century  by  the  publication  of  Macpherson's 
alleged  translations  from  "Fingal,"  "Temora," 
and  other  poems  by  Ossian.  (See  Maophebson, 
James.) 

OSSIFICATION*.  See  Bone,  and  Carti- 
lage. 

OSSOLI,  Maegaeet  Fuller,  an  American 
authoress,  born  in  that  part  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  which  is  called  Cambridgeport,  May  23, 
1810,  died  by  shipwreck  on  Fire  island  beach, 
off  the  shore  of  Long  island,  July  16,  1850. 
She  was  the  eldest  child  of  Timothy  Fuller,  a 
lawyer  and  politician,  who  was  a  represen- 
tative in  congress  from  181T  to  1826.  He 
conducted  the  early  education  of  his  daugh- 
ter himself.  Under  his  tuition  she  was  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  discipline,  which  made  her 


"a  youthful  prodigy  by  day,  and  hym^a  i 
victim  of  spectral  illusions,  nightmirt  d 
somnambulism."    At  6  years  of  tgtd*reri 
Latin ;  at  8  she  began  to  pore  over6hakttp«t 
Cervantes,  and  Moliere ;  and  her  lonely  gafo 
had  induced  a  habit  of  melancholy  and  resn? 
before  she  was  sent  away  to  school  at  Grate. 
Mass.    There  she  was  remarkable  forte* 
pacity  and  freaks  of  passion,  and  for  eewru 
ties  which,  as  she  records,  received  a  atesr 
chastisement  from  her  schoolmates,  TO*i 
school  girl,  u  she  was  considered,"  sajiTTila 
Henry  Channing,  "  a  prodigy  of  talent  id  * 
oomplishment;  but  a  sad  feeling  preniki  2* 
she  had  been  overtasked  by  her  father.*^ 
wished  to  train  her  like  a  boy,  and  tkt  u 
was  paying  the  penalty  for  undne  appMa 
in  nearsightedness,  awkward  manners,  eitn*- 
agant  tendencies  of  thought,  and  a  peto 
style  of  talk."  She  returned  home  from  atari 
at  the  age  of  15,  and  began  an  extended  we* 
of  self-culture.    Among  the  authors  whm  & 
read  within  a  few  years  were  Ariorta  E&- 
vetius,  Sismondi,  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  Mini* 
Stael,  Bacon,  Epictetns,  Racine,  Locfce,  fivra 
Sir  William  Temple,  Rousseau,  and  many  <e. 
ers.    Conversation  was  already  her  m<«  it 
cided  gift,  and  she  attracted  a  circle  of  edit- 
ions, who  were  wont  to  meet  at  their  srat 
residences  for  the  discussion  of  opinions  d 
sentiments.     "  Oh,  for  my  dear  old  Gre&r 
she  wrote^  "  who  talked  of  every  thin£-fc^ 
shine  as  in  the  Parisian  saloons,  but  to  left 
to  teach,  to  vent  the  heart,  to  clear  the  maT 
She  began  to  study  German  in  1882,  ari  t£- 
in  a  year  had  read  the  principal  vorfe  ^ 
Goethe,  SchiDer,  Tieck,  Kdrner,  and  Nwi 
Her  journals  and  letters  soon  after  bow 
Leasing,  Plato,  Tennemann,  Ugo  FoecoKw 
the  evidences  of  the  Christian reHgio&s* 
gaging  her  attention ;  and  she  also  prqM 
file  composition  of  several  dramas.  TheW 
removed  to  Groton  in  1883;  her  fitter  m 
two  years  afterward,  leaving  little  props?: 
and  she  renounced  a  plan  of  aeeompnjj 
Harriet  Martineau  on  her  return  to  &?h» 
to  teach  Latin  and  the  modern  toWj\! 
Boston  to  private  classes  and  in  Mr.  itotfj 
school.    In  1887  she  accepted  &  more  ww 
offer  as  principal  of  a  school  in  Provideiitt.fr 
luctantly  giving  up  a  project  of  prepare  * 
life  of  Goethe  for  Ripley's  "  Spedroeias  of  F* 
eign  Literature."    Emerson,  with  wbof i» 
had  now  become  acquainted,  thought  "tw* 
was  something  a  little  pagan  about  her.   w 
thus  describes  her  personal  W6^**^? 
period:  "She  was  rather  under  the '  nn»* 
height;  her  complexion  was  fair,  wini  am 
fair  hair.    She  was  then,  as  ^^^zS 
and  becomingly  dressed,  and  of  lady-ntt  a* 
possession.    For  the  rest,  her  APP*1"^ 
nothing  prepossessing.  EerextmejmWr 
a  trick  of  incessantly  opening  and  nfW™ 
eyelids,  the  nasal  tone  of  her  voice,  «!*Pr 
and  I  said  to  myself:  We  shall  nercr  && 
It  is  to  be  said,  that  Margaret  made  »d*gr* 
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able  first  impression  on  most  persons,  including 
those  who  became  afterward  her  best  friends, 
to  such  an  extreme  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
be  in  the  ssme  room  with  her.    This  was  part- 
ly  the  effect  of  her  manners,  which  expressed 
an  overweening  sense  of  power  and  slight  es- 
teem of  others,  and  partly  the  prejudice  of  her 
fcme.     She  had  a  dangerous  reputation  for  sa- 
tire in  addition  to  her  great  scholarship.    The 
men  thought  she  carried  too  many  guns,  and 
the  women  did  not  like  one  who  despised 
them."     On  better  acquaintance  he  found  her 
more  agreeable.  "  She  was  an  active,  inspiring 
companion  and  correspondent,  and  all  the  art, 
the  thought,  and  the  nobleness  in  New  Eng- 
land seemed  at  that  moment  related  to  her 
and  she  to  it.    She  was  everywhere  a  welcome 
guest.    The  houses  of  her  friends  in  town  and 
country  were  open  to  her,  and  every  hospitable 
attention  eagerly  offered.    Her  arrival  was  a 
holiday,  and  so  was  her  abode.    She  stayed  a 
few  days,  often  a  week,  more  seldom  a  month, 
and  all  tasks  that  could  be  suspended  were  put 
aside  to  catch  the  favorable  hour,  in  walking, 
riding,  or   boating,  to  talk  with  this  joyful 
guest,  who  brought  wit,  anecdotes,  love  stories, 
tragedies,  oracles  with  her."    In  1889  Miss 
Fuller  went  to  reside  at  Jamaica  Plain  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  and  in  1840  became  editor 
of  the  u  Dial,"  a  quarterly  journal  which  she 
conducted  for  two  years,  aided  by  B.  W.  Em- 
erson, George  Ripley,  and  others.    For  this 
work  she  wrote  many  articles,  of  which  those 
on  Goethe  and  Beethoven  attracted  most  at- 
tention.   She  also  wrote  for  it  "  The  Great 
Lawsuit,"  an  eloquent  expression  of  discontent 
at  the  social  position  of  woman,  which  was  af- 
terward expanded  into  a  volume  and  published 
under  the  title  of  "Woman  in  the  19th  Centu- 
ry."   In  1841  she  translated  and  published  the 
"Letters  of  Gunderode  and  Bettina,"  and  in 
1843  made  a  journey  to  Michigan  and  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  published  a  narrative  of  it  called 
44  Summer  on  the  Lakes."    In  Nov.  1889,  she 
began  with  a  class  of  25  ladies  of  Boston  and 
its  vicinity  a  series  of  weekly  meetings  for 
conversation  on  literary  and  aesthetic  topics,  at 
which  she  was  the  principal  talker,  and  which 
continued  till  1844.    In  December  of  the  lat- 
ter year,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Horace  Gree- 
ley, she  removed  to  New  York  and  became  an 
inmate  of  his  house  and  a  contributor  to  the 
"  Tribune,"  principally  of  reviews,  which  with 
other  articles  from  her  pen  were  subsequent- 
ly collected  and  published  under  the  title  of 
"Papers  on  Art  and  literature"  (New  York, 
1846).    In  the  spring  of  1846  she  visited  Eu- 
rope, and  after  travelling  extensively  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  continent,  arrived  at  Borne 
in  May,  1847,  where  in  December  she  was 
jn*rried  to  a  Roman  nobleman,  the  marquis 
Giovanni  Angelo  Ossoli.    She  was  in  Borne 
during  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  during  the 
«age  of  the  city  by  the  French  in  1849  was,  at 
the  request  of  her  friend  Mazzini,  appointed 
directress  of  one  of  the  hospitals  for  the  wound- 


ed. Subsequently  she  wrote  a  history  of  the 
revolution  and  siege,  the  MS.  of  whioh  was 
lost  at  the  time  of  her  death.  In  May,  1850, 
she  embarked  at  Leghorn  in  the  ship  Elizabeth 
for  New  York,  with  her  husband  and  infant 
son,  both  of  whom  perished  with  her  in  the 
wreck  of  the  vessel  in  the  vicinity  of  its  in- 
tended port — See  u  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Ful- 
ler Ossoli,"  by  R.  W.  Emerson,  W.  H.  Ohan- 
ning,  and  J.  F.  Clarke  (Boston,  1852). 

OSSUSA,  Pedbo  Tkllkz  y  Gibok,  duke  of, 
a  Spanish  soldier  and  statesman,  born  in  Valla* 
dolid  in  1579,  died  in  1624.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and  was  early 
introduced  to  the  court,  where  his  satirical  dis- 
position brought  upon  him  the  displeasure  of 
Philip  II.  He  first  retired  to  Saragossa,  where 
he  aided  in  the  escape  of  Antonio  Perez,  the 
disgraced  secretary  of  the  king,  then  went  to 
France  and  afterward  to  Portugal,  and  did  not 
return  home  until  after  Philip's  death.  For 
his  freedom  of  speech  he  was  again  exiled,  and 
repaired  to  Flanders,  where  he  fought  at  the 
head  of  a  regiment  which  he  had  raised  at  his 
own  expense.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
duke  of  Lerma  he  was  recalled  in  1607.  He 
advised  the  duke  of  Lerma  to  conclude  the 
truce  of  1609  with  the  Dutch,  and  strenuously 
opposed  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos  from 
Spain.  In  consequence  of  this  and  some  jest- 
ing, remarks  about  a  miracle,  he  was  accused  of 
infidelity  and  tried  before  the  inquisition,  but 
was  acquitted,  and  in  1611  was  appointed  vice- 
roy of  Sicily.  In  1616  he  was  sent  to  Naples 
in  the  same  capacity.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Sicily, 
his  exertions  were  directed  to  improving  the 
condition  of  the  country,  which  rendered  him 
extremely  popular  with  the  middle  and  lower 
olasses,  but  exposed  him  to  the  hatred  of  the 
nobles,  while  his  refusal  to  establish  the  inqui- 
sition within  the  limits  of  his  government  drew 
upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  clergy.  Conscious 
perhaps  that  this  powerful  opposition  must  soon 
ruin  him  at  court,  he  indulged  in  wild  and  am- 
bitious schemes,  which,  it  is  suspected,  tended 
to  the  establishment  of  an  independent  sover- 
eignty in  southern  Italy.  To  this  end,  and  in 
order  to  mislead  the  Spanish  government,  he 
concocted  the  celebrated  conspiracy  against 
Venice,  the  apparent  aim  of  which  was  the 
subjection  of  that  republio  to  Spain,  but  which 
was  in  reality  only  the  first  step  toward  the 
creation  of  a  kingdom  for  himself.  As  no  for- 
mal charge  could  be  brought  against  him,  he 
was  merely  recalled,  and  his  return  to  Madrid 
in  1620  was  almost  a  triumph.  But  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Philip  IV.  he  was  arrested  and  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  inquest,  which  lasted  8 
years.  The  results  of  this  trial  were  kept  se- 
cret. Ossufia,  however,  being  probably  afraid 
of  its  consequences,  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
poison,  which,  it  is  reported,  was  secretly 
brought  to  him  by  his  wife,  in  the  castle  of 
Almaceda,  where  he  was  confined.  His  son 
Juan  inherited  his  title  and  estate,  and  became 
viceroy  of  Palermo. 
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OSTADE,  Adrian  van,  a  Dutch  painter, 
born  in  Lubeok  in  1610,  died  in  Amsterdam  in 
1685.  He  studied  at  Haarlem  nnder  Frank 
Hals,  and  is  said  also  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Rembrandt.  Ostade's  pictures  generally  repre- 
sent the  interiors  of  ale  houses,  farm  houses,  or 
kitchens,  with  Dutch  boors  carousing,  and  rural 
fairs  or  sports,  in  which  the  vulgarity  and  gro- 
tesqueness  of  the  subject  are  redeemed  by  the 
manner  of  its  treatment.  When,  in  1662,  a 
French  army  approached  Haarlem,  he  became 
alarmed  and  sold  his  pictures  with  a  view  of 
returning  to  Germany.  Stopping  on  his  way 
at  Amsterdam,  he  was  persuaded  to  change  his 
resolution  and  to  take  up  his  residence  in  that 
city,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  His 
pictures,  which  are  generally  of  cabinet  size, 
are  now  comparatively  scarce,  and  the  best 
have  increased  in  value  six  or  seven  fold  within 
the  last  50  years,  those  selling  for  £200  or  £800 
at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  now  bring- 
ing upward  of  £1,400.  Ostade  also  produced 
a  number  of  etchings  from  his  own  designs. — 
Isaao  van,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Luheck  in  1617,  died  about  1654.  He  received 
his  first  instructions  from  his  brother,  in  whose 
style  his  earliest  pictures  are  painted,  although 
much  inferior  in  color  and  execution.  Subse- 
quently he  adopted  a  manner  of  his  own,  in 
which  he  proved  himself  an  original  master, 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Waagen,  "  by  no  means 
inferior  to  his  brother."  His  subjects  comprise 
travellers  halting  at  inns,  views  of  Dutch  vil- 
lages, winter  pieces,  and  frozen  canals  covered 
with  skaters.  His  pictures  are  not  numerous, 
but  those  executed  in  his  last  manner  have  in- 
creased in  value  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Some 
of  his  finest  works  are  contained  in  the  collec- 
tions of  Great  Britain. 

OSTEN-SAOKEN,  Dmitri,  count  of,  a  Rus- 
sian general,  born  in  1790.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1805,  distinguished  himself  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Eylau  and  Friedland  in  1807,  and  in  the 
campaigns  of  1812-'14,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major-general  and  made  commandant  of 
a  brigade  of  hulans  in  1825,  and,  accompanying 
Gen.  Paskevitch  to  the  Caucasus  as  chief  of 
the  staff,  took  part  in  the  sieges  of  Akhalkalaki 
and  Ears,  and  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
Russian  army  at  the  battle  of  the  Aras.  Sent 
afterward  into  Poland,  he  relieved  Diebitsch, 
who  was  hard  pressed  by  the  insurgents,  con- 
tributed to  the  victory  of  Ostrolenka  in  Hay, 
1881,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Warsaw 
in  September.  In  1848  he  was  made  general 
of  cavalry,  and  in  1850  received  the  command 
of  a  corps  of  infantry.  He  was  military  com- 
mander of  Odessa  when  that  city  was  bom- 
barded by  the  allies  in  April  and  May,  1854,  re- 
ceived from  the  czar  the  most  flattering  marks 
of  esteem  for  his  defence  on  that  occasion,  and 
being  subsequently  sent  to  the  Crimea  was 
charged  with  the  defence  of  the  S.  part  of  Se- 
bastopol  during  the  siege.  He  is  now  a  member 
of  the  imperial  council,  and  holds  the  rank  of 
aide-de-camp  general.  > 


OSTEND,  a  seaport  town  of  Belgium,  ink 
province  of  West  Flanders,  on  the  North  a, 
88  m.  W.  from  Brussels,  in  lat  51°  H'  K,  *t 
2°  55'  £. ;  pop.  about  15,000.  It  stands  ipx 
low  ground  nearly  surrounded  by  water,  fad  c 
well  built  and  clean.  The  digue,  a  sea  tail  & 
feet  high,  extends  between  the  sea  and  thetoci 
for  about  i  m.  The  town  is  connected  by  fi- 
nals with  the  central  parts  of  Belgium,  bjW- 
ways  with  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  by  sta 
packets  and  submarine  telegraph  with  Engl* 
being  the  principal  landing  place  for  tenia 
from  England  to  Germany.  The  haitai 
large,  but  access  is  difficult  on  account  of  tk 
bar.  The  town  has  a  citadel  and  walk  vidt 
gates.  The  cathedral  and  3  churches  and  i 
large  sea  bathing  establishment  are  the  prisqa 
buildings. — Ostend  was  destroyed  by  the  a  a 
1384,  and  for  some  time  afterward  the  pre** 
place  was  only  a  fishing  village,  It  was* 
closed  with  walls  by  Philip  the  Good  of  k 
gundy,  and  fortified  in  1588  by  the  prim*  i 
Orange.  The  Spaniards  took  it  from  the  Dski 
after  a  siege  of  8  years,  in  1604;  in  tk  in  of 
the  Spanish  succession  the  allies  captures  a 
1706;  and  in  1715  it  was  ceded  by  Hoflarifc 
Charles  VL  of  Austria.  It  was  taken  in  lltf 
by  the  French,  and  restored  in  1748;  ind^c 
taken  by  the  French  in  1794  and  held  until  tk 
peace  of  1814,  the  English  having  made* & 
successful  attempt  to  capture  it  in  1798.  Jfea 
Buchanan,  Mason,  and  Soule,  three  Amain* 
envoys  in  Europe,  met  in  Ostend  inOctlSH 
to  deliberate  on  the  acquisition  of  CnUbyik 
United  States. 

OSTEOLOGY.    See  Akatomy,  and  Bost 

OSTERWALD,  Jeak  FREDiRic,  aSwiasPit* 
estant  clergyman,  born  in  Neufchatel,XoT.$ 
1668,  died  there,  April  14, 1747.  Onthewar 
pletion  of  his  studies  he  was  appointed  pa*. 
of  the  Reformed  church  in  NerfchAtej,  wW 
office  he  held  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Ht 
published  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Freed 
with  explanatory  heads  to  the  books  and  cty 
ters;  AbrSgi  de  Vhutoire  de  la  BOM;  1m 
dee  sources  de  corruption  parmi  Ut  Chntu*; 
Traite  contre  Nmpurete  ;  a  catechism <rtffljjf 
ukr  among  French  Protestants;  Ethm  #«■ 
tiana,  dec.  Osterwald,  J.  A.  Tnrretin  oiGot 
va,  and  Samuel  Werenfels  of  Basel,  were «» 
the  "triumvirate  of  Swiss  divines,"  on  art* 
of  their  efforts  toward  the  revival  of  reogka  ■ 
Switzerland.  . 

OSTIA,  a  city  of  Latium,  tatted I  at  » 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  left  bank  dm 
southern  arm  of  that  river,  16  m.  ftm i  *«" 
by  the  Via  Ostiensis.  It  was  founded  ferr- 
ous Marcius,  who  established  there  stit J» 
by  which  the  district  around  was  supplied.  « 
evidently  grew  with  the  growth  °(K^r£ 
though  not  mentioned  again  until  the  w  |«J* 
war,  it  had  become  then  a  port  and I  na* «  » 
tion  of  great  importance,  and  of  such  ™  w 
sequence  in  its  relation  to  Rome,  that  it  was 
of  the  two  colonies  allowed  in  207  ft  <* u ".' 
emption  from  military  service,  Dunngweo« 
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war  between  Sylla  and  Marina,  it  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  latter  in  87  B.  0. ;  but 
recovering  from  this  attack,  it  so  increased  in 
importance  that  it  became  the  residence  of  one 
of  the  4  quaestors  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of 
qucBttor  Ostientis.  Bnt  the  deposition  con- 
stantly made  by  the  Tiber  gradually  filled  np 
its  port,  and  the  difficulty  of  furnishing  the 
city  with  grain  finally  induced  the  emperor 
Claudius  to  construct  an  artificial  harbor  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  2  m.  W.  of  Ostia. 
This  new  basin  was  called  Portus  Angusti,  and 
was  enlarged  by  Trajan,  who  added  an  inner 
basin,  called  from  him  Portus  Trajani.  The 
city  of  Portus,  which  sprang  up  about  the  new 
harbor,  did  not  however  cause  the  decline  of 
Ostia,  which  was  improved  and  adorned  by 
succeeding  emperors,  particularly  Hadrian  and 
Septimins  Soverus.  But,  unprotected  by  walls, 
its  defenceless  condition  hastened  its  decay 
during  the  later  ages  of  the  empire,  so  that  in 
A.  D.  827  it  is  described  as  being  entirely  in 
ruins.  After  the  decline  of  Portus,  the  mod- 
ern Ostia,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  'site  of 
the  ancient,  rose  into  some  importance,  and 
became  the  landing  place  for  travellers.  This 
is  now  a  miserable  town  possessing  a  small 
cathedral,  a  bishop's  palace,  and  a  few  dwellings, 
and  inhabited  by  about  200  persons,  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  salt.  The  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  are  extensive,  but  so  dilapi- 
dated as  to  be  uninteresting.  Although  origi- 
nally founded  on  the  sea,  it  is  now  3  m.  distant, 
the  intervening  land  having  been  formed  by  the 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  Tiber. 

OSTRAOION.    See  Tbumk  Fish. 

OSTRACISM  (Gr.  oarpaKov,  a  tile  or  shell),  an 
Athenian  custom,  employed  in  banishing  from 
the  state  for  a  limited  period  any  person  deemed 
dangerous  to  the  republic  The  institution  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  with  Clisthines 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratida.  Aris- 
totle gives  this  explanation  of  its  object :  "  Dem- 
ocratical  states  used  to  ostracize,  and  remove 
from  the  city  for  a  definite  time,  those  who 
appeared  to  be  preeminent  above  their  fellow 
citizens,  by  reason  of  their  wealth,  the  number 
of  their  friends,  or  any  other  means*  of  influ- 
ence." Plutarch  calls  it  a  good-natured  way'of 
allaying  envy  by  the  humiliation  of  superior  dig- 
nity and  power ;  and  ostracism  is  ably  defended 
by  Mr.  Grote  in  his  "  History  of  Greece,"  who 
regards  it  as  a  wise  measure  devised  by  Olis- 
thenes  for  removing  quietly  from  the  state  a 
powerful  party  leader,  before  he  could  carry 
out  any  plot  against  the  government.  At  first 
the  banishment  was  for  10  years,  but  it  was 
afterward  reduced  to  5.  It  involved  no  dis- 
honor, nor  any  loss  of  property.  The  senate 
and  public  assembly  determined  whether  ostra- 
cism was  advisable ;  a  day  was  then  appointed, 
and  a  space  in  the  agora  enclosed,  having  10 
entrances  for  the  10  tribes,  through  which  the 
citizens  passed,  each  depositing  in  a  prepared 
receptacle  an  oyster  shell  or  potsherd  (whence 
the  custom  was  sometimes  called  the  **  earthen- 


ware scourge"),  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
person  whom  he  wished  banished.  The  archons 
counted  the  votes,  and  if  there  were  6,000  votes 
against  any  one  person,  that  person  withdrew 
from  the  city  within  10  days ;  otherwise  he  re- 
mained. Among  the  distinguished  men  against 
whom  this  sentence  was  pronounced  were  Aris- 
tides,  Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Aloibiades.  The 
last  occasion  on  which  it  was  employed  was 
about  416  B.  0.  It  existed  in  several  other 
states,  as  Argos,  Miletus,  and  Megara. 

OSTRICH,  the  type  of  a  group  of  terrestrial 
rasorial  birds,  with  the  cassowary,  emu,  kiwi- 
kiwi  (apteryx),  dinornis  and  its  extinct  conge- 
ners, constituting  the  family  struthionidcB,  all 
which,  excepting  the  ostrich,  have  been  pre- 
viously described.  The  family  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  massive  body,  elongated 
robust  tarsi,  and  rudimentary  wings.  The 
genus  struthio  (Linn.)  has  a  broad  and  de- 
pressed bill,  with  flattened  oulmen  and  strong 
rounded  tip,  the  upper  mandible  overlapping 
the  under ;  the  oval  nostrils  are  in  a  broad, 
membranous  groove,  near  the  middle  of  the 
bill ;  the  wings  are  short  and  imperfect,  with 
long,  bending,  and  soft  plumes ;  the  tail  mod- 
erate, composed  of  curved  pendent  feathers ; 
tarsi  very  long  and  robust,  covered  with  hex- 
agonal scales,  transverse  in  front  near  the  toes ; 
toes  2,  short  and  strong,  connected  at  the  base 
by  membrane,  the  outer  short  and  much  pad- 
ded, and  the  other  larger,  with  a  stout,  broad, 
flat  nail.  The  only  species  is  the  African  os- 
trich (S.  camelus,  Linn.),  the  largest  of  present 
birds,  and  excelled  in  former  geological  epochs 
only  by  some  species  of  dinornis  and  palapto- 
ryx;  it  stands  7  or  8  feet  high,  and  weighs  from 
80  to  100  lbs.  The  skeleton  is  much  as  in  other 
birds,  except  that  the  bones  of  the  wings  are 
rudimentary,  the  sternum  flat  and  without  keel, 
the  pubic  arch  united  in  front,  and  the  bones 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  air  cells.  The  males 
are  of  a  more  or  less  black  color,  except  the 
loose  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail,  which  are 
white;  the  female  is  dark  brownish  gray,  as 
also  are  the  half-grown  males.  The  head  and 
neck  are  nearly  naked,  and  the  plumage  gener- 
ally is  very  loose,  admirably  suited  for  the  cli- 
mate, protecting  from  the  sun's  heat  and  at  the 
same  time  allowing  perfect  ventilation:  the 

auills  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  remarkable  for 
be  length  of  the  barbs,  which,  though  having 
barbules,  remain  separate  from  each  other ;  it 
is  for  these  long  white  feathers  of  the  wings 
and  tail  that  the  ostrich  is  hunted,  the  best  be- 
ing considered  those  taken  from  the  males  and 
from  the  living  bird ;  some  of  the  plumage  is 
so  coarse  as  to  resemble  hair,  and  the  wings 
have  2  plumeless  shafts  like  porcupines'  quills. 
The  best  ostrich  feathers  come  from  the  Le- 
vant, and  the  N.  and  W.  coasts  of  Africa; 
$8,000  to  $10,000  worth  have  been  imported  in 
a  year  into  Marseilles  from  Alexandria  alone ; 
when  these  feathers  were  in  fashion,  £5  or  £6 
a  pound  was  paid  in  Grahamstown,  S.  Africa, 
and  much  higher  in  Europe,  but  the  prices 
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have  since  fallen;  from  75  to  90  good-staed 
plumes  should  weigh  a  pound.    Ostriches  in- 
habit the  dry  sandy  plains  of  Africa  from  the 
Barbary  states  and  Egypt  to  the  Oape  of  Good 
Hope ;  the  hearing  and  sight  are  very  acute, 
and  the  length  of  the  neck  and  high  position 
of  the  eye  enable  them  to  look  over  the  tall 
herbage  and  perceive  any  approaching  object 
at  a  great  distance;  generally  seen  feeding 
alone  in  some  open  spot,  they  sometimes  col- 
lect in  small  flocks  where  their  food  is  abun- 
dant; they  are  very  shy,  and  when  alarmed 
escape  either  by  a  quick  stately  walk  or  rapid 
run  with  the  assistance  of  the  wings.    When 
feeding  the  stride  is  from  20  to  22  inches,  when 
walking  but  not  feeding  26  inches,  and  when 
terrified  from  Hi  to  14  feet ;  taking  12  feet  as 
the  average  stride,  they  would  accomplish  about 
25  miles  an  hour,  tasking  severely  the  speed 
and  endurance  of  the  fleetest  horse ;  when  at 
full  speed,  Livingstone  says  you  can  no  more  see 
their  legs  than  the  spokes  of  a  rapidly  revolv- 
ing carriage  wheel ;  when  they  begin  to  run 
all  other  game  in  sight  follows  the  example ; 
they  never  swerve  from  the  line  of  direction 
first  adopted.    Ostriches  are  sometimes  run 
down  by  fleet  horses  frequently  changed,  but 
are  generally  killed  by  artifice,  one  of  the  most 
successful  modes  being  that  practised  by  the 
Bushmen,  of  clothing  themselves  in  one  of  their 
skins,  and  under  cover  of  this  getting  near 
enough  the  stupid  creatures  to  kill  them  with 
a  poisoned  arrow.    WTien  hotly  pursued  they 
sometimes  turn  upon  their  enemies,  giving  se- 
vere wounds  with  their  feet.    Their  food  con- 
sists  of  fruits,  grain,  leguminous  vegetables, 
leaves  and  tender  shoots,  insects  and  snails,  and 
such  other  food  as  can  be  picked  up,  in  secur- 
ing which  a  considerable  quantity  of  stones  is 
swallowed ;  the  crop  is  enormous,  and  the  giz- 
zard very  powerful ;  in  confinement  particu- 
larly, it  is  fond  of  swallowing  all  kinds  of  in- 
digestible substances,  some  of  which  may  be 
taken  to  aid  in  digestion,  but  most  from  mere 
stupid  voracity.    It  is  timid  and  inoffensive, 
and  its  voice  is  said  to  resemble  the  roar  of  a 
lion ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  but  of  little  use  when 
domesticated,  though  some  have  been  trained 
like  beasts  of  burden,  their  strength  being  so 
great  that  a  large  bird  can  carry  a  couple  of 
negroes  on  its  back.    They  are  generally  said 
to  be  polygamous,  though  Livingstone  says 
not ;  they  begin  to  lay  eggs  before  a  spot  has 
been  fixed  upon  for  a  nest,  and  these  solitary 
eggs  are  often  found  lying  forsaken  all  over  a 
district;  the  nest  is  a  simple  hollow  in  the 
sand,  from  8  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  shal- 
low border ;  in  this  are  laid  by  a  single  bird  or 
many  in  company  from  12  to  60  or  60  eggs, 
which  are  incubated  at  night  and  left  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun  during  the  day ;  outside  the 
nest  are  scattered  several  eggs,  which  the  Hot- 
tentots say  are  for  the  first  food  of  the  young ; 
the  males  assist  in  incubation,  and  in  taking 
care  of  the  young  till  they  can  provide  for 
themselves ;  when  the  young  attain  the  size  of 


a  common  fowl  they  run  with  great  speei 
The  capacity  of  an  ostrich  egg  is  equal  totk 
of  24  hens1  eggs,  and  a  single  one  win  we$j 
or  8  lbs. ;  the  eggs  have  a  strong  disagree 
flavor,  relished  however  by  the  keen  *wa< 
of  the  Bushmen,  who  not  only  devour  the  ex- 
tents but  use  the  shells  as  water  vessels;  aa 
eggs  are  often  suspended  as  ornaments  info 
sulman  and  even  in  Christian  churches  iafe 
East.    A  Hottentot  will  devour  at  a  ma  i 
whole  ostrich's  egg,  cooked  in  a  primitmir 
handed  down  from  remote  generatiooi;  fc 
chell  ("  Travels  in  Africa")  says  that  theysah 
a  small  hole  in  one  end,  through  vhkk » 
twirling  a  forked  twig  they  thoroughly  mil  ;i 
white  and  yolk,  and  then  cook  the  etga  i 
shell  over  the  fire — an  expeditious,  deuai 
simple  way,  requiring,  says  he,  "neither  ?ff 
nor  water,  the  shell  answering  perfectly  tk 
purpose  of  the  first,  and  the  liquid  natmttni 
contents  that  of  the  other."    The  flesh  of  'k 
young  bird  is  said  to  be  palatable,  being  ib 
and  coarse,  somewhat  resembling  thst  rf  i 
tough  turkey;  old  birds  are  apt  to  be  lo& 
with  fat,  as  much  as  20  lbs.  being  sometaw 
found  in  a  single  one,  which  is  used  in  cocks* 
and  as  an  external  application  in  rhemtfisi 
Ostriches  were  well  known  in  ancient  tas, 
and  their  brains  used  to  be  served  as  fods 
the  tables  of  the  luxurious  Bomans;  titer  ft 
frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  i  pftfr 
cal  description  of  them  is  given  in  Joenm 
18-18.— In  the  genus  rhea  (Mohr),  tbe«*» 
or  American  ostrich,  the  bill  is  less  dai 
and  more  curved  at  the  tip ;  the  wing*  « 
short  and  imperfect,  with  long  soft  fed**' 
the  tail  not  apparent;  toes  8,  the  inner tb 
shortest.    The  best  known  species  (A  i** 
cana,  Lath.)  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  Aft 
can  ostrich,  of  a  uniform  grayish  tint  brona 
on  the  back ;  the  head  is  oovered  with  feetiea 
and  the  long  plumage  of  the  wings  and  R*?1 
used  only  for  making  feather  brashes.  It  bi 
shy,  solitary,  and  very  fleet  bird,  yeteaftTp* 
tured  on  horseback  by  the  lasso,  or  by  # 
it  up  by  throwing  at  the  legs  two  bellsor** 
connected  by  a  thong;  it  runs  gew»?I*j* 
the  wind,  using  the  wings  to  taste  its  tig: 
it  can  cross  rivers,  swimming  with  the  W 
very  deep.    The  food  consists  of  roots,  griaa 
and  sometimes  molluaks  and  fish.  Thew»* 
a  shallow  excavation,  in  which  sevenl  fes* 
deposit  each  from  14  to  20  eggs;  mjnyeg 
are  laid  scattered  over  the  plain,  ▼*»»«* 
male  rolls  together  with  his  bill,  l**^ 
young  and  bravely  defending  them;  it i  »** 
ly  polygamous.    The  second  species  (A  J* 
uini,  Gould)  is  smaller,  of  a  wood-bron  » 
with  the  tips  of  the  feathers  whitish;  fc  w» 
are  the  same. 
OSTROGOTHS.    See  Goths.       ^, 
OSWEGO,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  N.  T.,  bwri«£ 
W.  by  Lake  Ontario,  intersected  bjWV 
river,  and  drained  by  a  number  of  rtpetf*  jl 
ing  into  the  lake;  area,  1,088  wW P°£* 
1866,69,898.    Ithasalevdormdnlatiaf^ 
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face,  and  the  soil,  though  generally  fertile,  va- 
ries greatly  in  different  parts.  The  productions 
in  1865  were  508,812  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
585,482  of  oats,  891,012  of  potatoes,  56,896  of 
wheat,  58,188  tons  of  hay,  79,446  lbs.  of  wool, 
2,086,174  of  batter,  and  975,461  of  cheese. 
There  were  9  iron  furnaces,  6  woollen,  cloth, 
and  yarn  factories,  42  grist  mills,  218  saw  mills, 
88  tanneries,  8  newspaper  offices,  84  churches, 
and  27,249  pupils  attending  publio  schools. 
The  Oswego  ana  Syracuse  and  the  Watertown 
and  Rome  railroads  traverse  the  county.  Capi- 
tals, Oswego  and  Pulaski. 

OSWEGO,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  semi* 
capital  of  Oswego  co.,  N.  T.,  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio, at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  river,  by  which 
it  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts;  pop. 
in  1860,  18,000.  The  river  is  orossed  by  two 
bridges,  the  lower  one  an  iron  bridge  with  a 
draw  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  The  city  is 
regularly  laid  out  with  streets  100  feet  in  width 
crossing  at  right  angles.  Among  the  principal 
publio  buildings  are  a  fine  edifice  erected  by  the 
U.  8.  government  at  a  cost  of  $120,000,  which 
contains  the  custom  house,  post  office,  and  U.  S. 
court  room;  a  court  house,  city  hall,  gaol,  or* 
phan  asylum,  city  hospital,  and  city  library.  It 
contains  18  churches,  viz. :  1  African  Method* 
1st,  9  Baptist,  1  Congregational,  1  Lutheran 
(German),  2  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Presbyte- 
rian, 2  Protestant  Episcopal,  2  Roman  Catholic, 
and  1  Universalist  There  are  2  daily  and  2 
weekly  newspapers  published,  and  liberal  pro- 
vision is  made  tor  public  schools.  Situated  at 
the  foot  of  lake  navigation,  and  having  one  of 
the  beet  harbors  on  Lake  Ontario,  its  commer- 
cial facilities  are  very  great,  and  its  trade  and 
wealth  constantly  increasing.  It  is  connected 
by  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  railroad  with  the 
New  York  central,  and  with  the  New  York  and 
Erie  railroad  by  the  Syracuse  and  Bingham- 
ton.  By  the  Oswego  canal,  88  m.  long,  it  com- 
municates with  the  Erie  canal  at  Syracuse;  and 
by  the  Welland  canal  of  Canada  with  all  the 
western  ports.  Large  quantities  of  western 
produce  and  a  greatportion  of  the  agricultural 
exports  of  Canada  West  pass  through  this  port 
to  the  south  and  east;  while  the  manufactures 
of  die  east  and  the  extensive  products  of  the 
Onondaga  salt  works  flow  in  a  counter  current 
to  the  west.  The  foreign  commerce  for  the  year 
ending  June  80, 1859,  was  as  follows :  exports, 
$1,782,582;  imports,  $8,687,709;  clearances, 
1,529,  tonnage  252,112;  entrances,  1,586,  ton- 
nage 252,481 ;  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  district, 
46,817.  Its  domestic  commerce  far  exceeds  the 
above;  the  imports  coastwise  in  1851  having 
been  to  the  value  of  $6,088,086,  the  exports 
coastwise  $11,471,071.  On  the  canal  the  total 
tonnage  for  1860  was  944,144  tons.  The  river 
furnishes  abundant  water  power,  and  the  man- 
ufacturing interest  is  very  important  There 
are  18  flouring  mills,  with  an  aggregate  of  100 
run  of  stone,  and  a  capacity  for  grinding  and 
packing  10,000  barrels  per  day.  Of  the  mills  5 
are  on  the  harbor,  and  elevate  their  grain  from 


the  lake  vessels,  and  discharge  into  canal  boats; 
6  grain  warehouses  on  the  harbor  elevate  and 
discharge  the  same  way,  and  the  other  mills 
above  elevate  and  discharge  into  canal  boats. 
On  the  harbor  the  elevating  capacity  is  87,500 
bushels  per  hour,  and  there  is  storage  for  over 
2,000,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  Oswego  starch 
factory,  established  in  1848,  has  a  capital  of 
$450,000  and  employs  200  men.  It  has  a  main 
building  of  510  feet  front  by  250  feet  deep,  which 
uses  500,000  bushels  of  grain  and  turns  out  12,- 
000^000  lbs.  of  starch  per  annum.  There  are 
various  other  manufactories  in  successful  opera* 
tion.    The  harbor  is  protected  by  Fort  Oswego. 

OTAHEITE.    See  Sooutt  Islands. 

OTHMAN,  or  Osman,  the  founder  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  born  in  Surgut,  in  Bithynia, 
in  1259,  died  in  1826.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Orthogrul,  the  leader  of  a  horde  of 
Turcomans  who  had  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  sultan  of  Ioonium.  Othman  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  command,  and  on  the  death 
of  Masud  U.,  the  last  Persian  emperor  of  the 
Sejjookian  dynasty,  received  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Bithynia  as  his  share  in  the  division 
of  the  empire.  Immediately  afterward  he  at* 
tacked  the  Byzantine  empire,  leading  his  forces 
in  July,  1299,  through  the  unguarded  passes  of 
Mt.  Olympus,  and  conquering  the  territory  of 
Nic&a  except  the  capital,  which  did  not  yield 
until  4  years  later.  The  27  years  of  Othman's 
reign  are  taken  up  with  a  series  of  wars,  by 
means  of  which  he  slowly  enlarged  his  domin- 
ions. He  reduced  the  province  of  Marmora  in 
1809,  subdued  the  whole  of  Bithynia  and  neigh- 
boring provinces,  and  by  fortifying  defensible 
posts  gradually  pushed  on  his  conquests.  Sev- 
eral times  he  had  been  repulsed  in  attacks  upon 
Nicomedia  (Isnik)  and  Prusa  (Broussa) ;  but  the 
capture  of  the  latter  place  by  his  son  Orohan, 
the  news  of  which  event  reached  him  on  his 
dying  bed,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  From  him  it  is  called  the  Ottoman 
Porte ;  yet  he  never  assumed  the  title  of  sul- 
tan, although  he  held  a  court  at  Gara-Hissar, 
and  money  was  coined  in  his  name.  By  the 
Turks  his  memory  is  held  in  great  veneration. 

OTHMAN  Ibn  Affan,  the  8d  oriental  ca- 
liph of  the  Arabian  dynasty,  assassinated  in 
Medina  in  655.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
followers  of  the  prophet  accompanied  him  in 
his  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  and  became  on 
his  return  one  of  his  secretaries.  Designated 
by  Omar  as  one  of  the  6  individuals  to  choose 
his  successor,  he  himself  was  selected,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  govern  the  country  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  Koran,  and  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  close  of  644.  In  645  one  of  his 
armies  reduced  the  province  of  Hamadan,  and  in 
646  another  expelled  Yezdegerd  from  Persia, 
while  a  third  took  the  principal  cities  of  eastern 
Africa,  after  defeating  near  Tripoli  Gregorius, 
who  commanded  in  the  name  of  the  Greek  em- 
peror. Inoursions  were  also  made  into  Nubia, 
and  in  648  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes 
were  plundered,  these  being  the  first  maritime 
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expeditions  undertaken  by  the  Arabs.  But  al- 
though fortunate  in  war,  his  domestic  adminis- 
tration became  unpopular  on  account  of  his 
partiality  to  his  family  and  favorites,  removing 
valuable  officers  to  make  way  for  these.  He 
lost  the  silver  signet  ring  used  by  the  prophet, 
and  considered  by  the  Moslems  as  the  palla- 
dium of  their  empire,  and  also  gave  offence  by 
occupying  the  pulpit  when  in  the  mosque  at 
prayers,  instead  of  a  few  steps  lower  down,  as 
had  been  the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  ex- 
cept Mohammed.  The  discontent  broke  out 
into  an  open  insurrection,  in  which  Othman's 
life  was  nearly  lost,  and  which  was  quieted  with 
some  difficulty  by  concessions.  But  Ayesha, 
the  widow  of  the  prophet,  an  enemy  of  the 
caliph,  bribed  Othman  s  secretary  to  send  in 
his  master's  name  a  false  order  to  the  governor 
of  Egypt,  commanding  him  to  put  to  death 
Mohammed,  son  of  Abubekr ;  whereupon  the 
latter  marched  to  Medina,  entered  it  unopposed, 
and  invested  the  palace.  Deserted  by  his  sol- 
diers, Othman,  putting  the  Koran  in  his  bosom, 
calmly  awaited  his  fate.  He  was  assassinated 
at  the  age  of  82,  or  according  to  some  of  90  or 
95.  He  was  the  first  caliph  who  caused  an 
authentic  copy  of  the  Koran  to  be  transcribed, 
the  revision  being  intrusted  to  companions  of 
the  prophet. 

OTHMAN  Ibk  Yattta.  Axoaisi,  a  Moorish 
scholar,  born  in  Malaga,  died  in  1884.  Little 
is  known  of  him,  but  he  is  mentioned  as  having 
possessed  great  and  varied  talents,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  QucBsita  QrammatUay 
and  of  treatises  De  ffareditate  and  Be  Meruuru 
BispanU.    He  was  made  governor  of  Malaga. 

OTHO,  Mabous  Saxvius,  a  Roman  emperor, 
born  A.D.  82,  died  in  69.  His  family,  originally 
of  Ferentinum,  traced  its  origin  to  the  kings  of 
Etruria.    His  father,  Lucius  Otho,  held  many 

?  laces  of  honor  and  trust  under  the  emperor 
iberius.  During  the  early  years  of  Nero's 
reign  Marcus  Otho  was  his  intimate  associate  in 
various  excesses  and  debaucheries ;  but  Nero's 
love  for  Poppsa,  whom  Otho  had  seduced  from 
her  husband,  caused  a  coolness  between  them, 
and  Otho  was  virtually  banished  by  an  ap- 
pointment as  governor  of  Lusitania,  where  he 
remained  10  years.  He  was  afterward  active 
in  the  opposition  to  Nero,  and  aided  in  placing 
Galba  on  the  throne,  A.  D.  68.  As  a  reward 
for  this  service,  he  expected  to  be  named 
Galba's  successor,  but  the  latter  adopted  Piso 
Licinianus.  This  disappointment,  his  jealousy 
against  Piso,  and  his  heavy  debts,  made  him 
desperate ;  and  he  said  publicly  that  if  he  were 
not  emperor  soon  he  would  be  ruined.  He  ac- 
cordingly conspired  among  the  guards,  who 
S reclaimed  him  emperor,  and  put  Galba  to 
eath,  after  a  reign  of  7  months.  But  a  few 
days  before  this  event  the  legions  in  Germany 
had  proclaimed  their  general  Vitellius  emperor, 
and  Otho  was  scarcely  seated  upon  the  throne 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  oppose  this  new 
claimant.  After  an  offer  of  a  large  sum  to  Vi- 
tellius to  relinquish  his  claim,  which  was  re- 


fused, he  marched  against  him  with  an  est 
and  beat  the  forces  of  vitellius  in  3  battles;  fc 
in  a  general  engagement  near  Bedriaceat 
the  Po,  S.  W.  of  Mantua,  the  army  of  Otter* 
completely  defeated  after  a  hard-fought  Ic^ 
Otho  himself  was  not  upon  the  field,  and  ik 
the  news  was  brought  to  him,  he  fell  speeb 
sword,  having  reigned  only  95  days. 

OTHO  I.,  the  Gbbat,  a  German  wpz 
born  in  912,  died  at  Memleben,  'ThariQgu.Jb 
7,  973.    In  spite  of  the  existence  of  &  sti 
opposition  to  him  in  his  own  family,  he  s> 
ceeded  his  father,  Henry  the  Fowler,  iota 
crowned  at  Aix la ChapeHe  in  936.   Em.' 
reign  of  86  years  was  a  constant  series  of  b 
and  bloody  wars.    After  quieting  the  <$■* 
tion  to  himself,  he  was  engaged  in  a  srssa 
which  lasted  from  938  to  950  with  BoioU 
duke  of  Bohemia,  who  was  finally  subdued  oi 
obliged  to  reinstate  the  Christian  religion,  h 
was  also  involved  in  a  war  with  the  diiesof  i» 
varia  and  Franconia,  in  which  hewastriazp- 
ant ;  and  he  strengthened  his  anthomj  £ 
more  by  conferring  in  949  the  duchy  of  Sua 
upon  his  son  Ludolf^  that  of  Bavaria  opt  a 
brother  Henry,  and  that  of  Lorraine  tcb 
son-in-law  Conrad,  count  of  Worms.  >o)a 
successful  against  foreign  enemies,  he  mid*  a 
Slavic  tribes  tributary  as  far  as  the  Oder.  & 
drove  back  the  Danes,  who  had  invaded  Ge- 
many,  across  the  Eider,  and  compelled  tta 
king  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  In  ^ 
he  undertook  a  journey  to  France  to  fid  & 
brother-in-law  Louis  (Outremer)  against  Ea» 
the  Great,  count  of  Paris,  end,  compos^  to 
differences  between  the  king  and  bis  t&»u 
received  as  a  reward  all  of  Lorraine  that  w 
still  in  French  hands.     Invited  by  Adekia 
of  Burgundy,  the  beautiful  widow  of  lotiaca 
whose  throne  had  been  usurped  by  Bew^ 
rius  II.,  he  crossed  the  Alps  in  951,  fcfaa 
Berengarius,  took  Pa  via,  was  crowned  tin? :* 
Lombardy,  married  Adelaide,  and  retime^ 
Germany.    But  on  account  of  Otho  $  iff*"--2 
for  his  wife,  and  for  Henry,  duke  of  te& 
the  enemies  of  both,  headed  by  late  ? 
son  by  his  first  wife  (Eadgith,  star*? 
English  king  Athelstan),  and  by  Cowm.  <r« 
of  Lorraine,  raised  a  civil  war,  which  **  * 
effectually  quelled  until  964.  InthenKinjS* 
the  Hungarians  had  invaded  Germany,^ 
newing  their  incursion  in  955,  besieged  4^ 
burg,  and  were  defeated  (Aug.  10)  on « 
Lechfeld  near  that  city  with  terrible  *y* 
Berengarius  revolting,  Otho  again  ms**" 
into  Italy,  and  was  crowned  king  of  thiUj* 
try  by  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  •d"'** 
962,  was  crowned  emperor  of  the  West  Pf 
John  Xn.    The  pope  after  his  depart^  *» 
ing  his  allegiance,  Otho  **^D^^S 
and  called  a  council  which  deposed  Jew, 
chose  in  his  place  Leo  VHL  ™B«g»£ 
after  having  expelled  Leo  and  recall  * . 
Otho  returned,  besieged  and  took  Rod* 
prived  Benedict  V.,  the  sneceasor  of*** 
his  popedom,  and  reinstated  wo.   **■  ™ 
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of  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Greek  empire, 
by  marrying  his  son  Otho  to  Theophania,  hay* 
ing  been  defeated  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  By- 
zantine court,  Otho  invaded  lower  Italy,  de- 
feated the  Greeks,  and  took  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria. The  new  emperor  of  the  East,  John 
Zimisces,  hereupon  eagerly  consented  to  his 
wish,  and  an  alliance  was  formed.  Soon  af- 
terward Otho  died  in  the  height  of  his  fame. 
He  had  during  his  reign  founded  the  dukedom 
of  Oarinthia,  created  the  two  new  marches  of 
East  and  North  Saxony,  conquered  Austria 
and  upper  and  middle  Italy,  and  begun  the 
subjection  of  lower  Italy. 

OTHO  II.,  a  German  emperor,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  956,  died  in  Rome,  Dec.  7, 
988.    He  was  crowned  king  of  Rome  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  rather.    He  ruled  for  a  time 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  but  final- 
ly retired  from  court,  and  a  civil  war  sprang  up, 
m  which  he  was  opposed  by  his  cousin  Henry, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  assisted  by  Harold,  king  of 
Denmark,  and  others.    Otho  defeated  his  cous- 
in in  977,  and  gave  Bavaria  to  his  nephew, 
Otho,  duke  of  Swabia.    The  French  king  Lo- 
thaire  having  invaded  Lorraine  in  978  and 
taken  Aix  la  Ohapelle,  Otho  collected  an  army, 
drove  back  the  invaders,  and  in  the  pursuit 
overran  Champagne  and  marched  to  Paris,  a 
suburb  of  winch  he  burned.    Civil  war  having 
broken  out  in  Rome,  he  passed  over  into  Italy 
in  979,  repressed  the  dissensions  there,  and  then 
marched  into  lower  Italy  with  the  intention  of 
wresting  from  the  Greeks  Apulia  and  Calabria. 
For  a  time  he  was  successful,  and  took  Naples, 
Salerno,  and  in  982  Taranto ;  but  on  July  18 
of  that  year  he  was  totally  defeated  at  Basan- 
tello  in  Calabria  by  the  Greeks,  who  had  called 
in  to  their  aid  the  Saracens  of  Sicily.    Otho 
himself  narrowly  escaped.    While  meditating 
another  expedition  he  died.    He  was  of  a  dar- 
ing and  fierce  disposition,  ever  forming  great 
projects,  but  always  hasty  in  their  execution. 

OTHO  HI.,  a  German  emperor,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  980,  died  in  Paterno,  near 
Viterbo,  Jan.  21,  1002.  When  8  years  old  he 
was  orowned  emperor,  and  during  his  minority 
the  government  was  administered  by  his  mo- 
ther Theophania,  his  grandmother  Adelaide, 
and  the  archbishop  of  Mentz.  During  his 
reign  Germany  was  a  scene  of  constant  tu- 
mults and  wars.  Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria,  at- 
tempted to  gain  possession  of  his  person  while 
he  was  a  child,  but  was  defeated.  In  984  Lor- 
raine was  invaded  by  Lothaire,  king  of  Prance, 
*ho  did  not  succeed  in  effecting  any  thing. 
In  996  he  went  to  Italy,  repressed  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Crescentius,  placed  one  of  his  relatives, 
Bruno,  on  the  papal  throne  under  the  name  of 
Gregory  V.,  and  on  May  21  was  by  him  crown- 
ed emperor.  After  his  departure  Crescentius 
renewed  his  insurrection,  and  drove  out  Greg- 
ory. Otho  returned  in  998  and  put  Crescentius 
to  death,  and  in  1000  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
P*ve  of  St.  Adalbert,  at  Gnesen  in  Poland, 
and  founded  there  an  archbishopric.    Visiting 
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Italy  again  in  1001,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
Borne  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  people, 
and  shortly  afterward  died  of  fever,  or  accord- 
ing to  some  of  poison,  furnished  by  the  widow 
of  Crescentius.  With  him  the  male  branch  of 
the  Saxon  line  disappeared.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Henry  n. 

OTHO  IV.,  a  German  emperor,  born  in  1174, 
died  May  19, 1218.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry 
the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and  of 
Matilda,  sister  to  Richard  CoBur  de  Lion.  His 
youth  was  passed  at  the  court  of  England.  In 
1197  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen  died,  and  left  his  crown  to  his  son 
Frederic  H.,  then  an  infant.  Otho  was  at  that 
time  duke  of  Saxony,  and  supported  by  the 
Guelphs;  and  disregarding  the  true  heir,  he 
claimed  the  imperial  throne.  His  claim  was  op- 
posed by  Philip  of  Swabia,  who  had  the  sup* 
port  of  the  Ghibellines.  A  civil  war  ensued, 
which  ended  after  8  years  by  the  flight  of  Otho 
to  England,  and  Philip  held  the  throne  till  1208, 
when  he  was  assassinated.  Otho  thereupon  re- 
turned, was  recognized  throughout  Germany  as 
emperor,  and  was  crowned  at  Rome  by  Pope  In- 
nocent III.  in  1209.  The  pope  made  it  a  condi- 
tion of  this  coronation  that  Otho  should  relin- 
quish in  favor  of  the  church  the  nomination  to 
certain  benefices  that  had  been  an  imperial  pre- 
rogative, and  exacted  an  oath  to  that  effect;  but 
the  emperor  violated  his  oath,  and  was  excom- 
municated by  the  pope  and  formally  deposed  by 
the  imperial  electors.  The  rightful  heir  Fred- 
eric, then  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was  elected 
in  his  place.  A  second  civil  war  now  began,  and 
the  alliance  of  Otho  with  John,  king  of  England, 
added  to  his  enemies  the  king  of  France,  Philip 
Augustus,  by  whom  he  was  beaten  and  irre- 
trievably ruined  at  the  battle  of  Bovines  in 
1214.  He  made  no  farther  effort  to  regain  the 
crown,  but  spent  his  remaining  years  in  pri- 
vacy and  devotional  exercises  at  his  castle  of 
Hartzbnrff. 

OTHO  I.,  king  of  Greece,  2d  son  of  Louis  I., 
king  of  Bavaria,  born  in  Saltzburg,  Jnne  1, 
1815.  In  his  17th  year  he  was  invited  by  the 
Greeks,  who  had  then  recently  achieved  their 
independence,  to  fill  their  throne;  and  the  prop- 
osition being  approved  by  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  in  a  treaty 
concluded  in  London  in  May,  1882,  and  ratified 
soon  after  by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  the  young 
prince  accepted  the  offer,  and  on  Jan.  25, 1888, 
made  his  solemn  entrance  into  Nauplia,  accom- 

Eanied  by  several  officers  of  state  who  were  to 
ave  the  control  of  public  affairs  until  he  at- 
tained the  age  of  20.  In  June,  1885,  he  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  and  in  the  succeeding 
year  was  married  in  Germany  to  the  princess 
Frederica  Amelia  of  Oldenburg.  The  Bavarian 
ministers  to  whom  he  committed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  kingdom  soon  became  unpopular, 
and  as  early  as  1886  the  people  began  to  manifest 
their  discontent  by  open  rebellion.  Since  that 
time  the  breach  between  them  and  the  king  has 
never  been  wholly  repaired,  the  former  chafing 
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under  an  administration  oomposed  largely  of 
foreigners,  and  the  latter  wanting  the  tact  or 
energy  to  offer  any  available  plan  of  conciliation. 
Upon  the  day  of  his  arrival  with  his  consort  at 
the  Piraeus,  Feb.  14, 1887,  he  signed  a  decree 
removing  some  of  the  roost,  obnoxious  foreign- 
ers from  office,  and  substituting  the  Greek  Ian- 
'guage  for  the  German  in  official  documents. 
In  other  respects,  however,  the  government 
continued  to  be  a  despotic  one ;  and  in  Sept. 
1848,  the  Greeks,  despairing  of  procuring  in 
any  other  way  the  constitution  which  they  had 
been  induced  to  expect  from  the  king,  sur- 
rounded his  palace,  and  compelled  him  to  form 
a  cabinet  in  which  his  native  subjects  should 
be  properly  represented,  and  to  call  a  national 
assembly  to  frame  a  constitution.  The  latter 
instrument  was  promulgated  in  the  ensuing 
March,  the  Bavarian  ministers  were  sent  home, 
and  an  auspicious  era  seemed  about  to  dawn 
upon  Greece.  The  reactionary  tendencies  of  the 
king  and  his  advisers  soon  interfered  with  these 
prospects ;  attempts  were  made  to  remddel  or 
abridge  the  concessions  granted  to  the  people, 
which  the  latter  naturally  resisted;  ministry 
after  ministry  essayed  without  success  to  carry 
on  the  government;  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  queen,  who  is  strongly  pro-Russian  in  poli- 
tics, the  kingdom  has  become  virtually  an  out- 
post of  the  Russian  empire.  So  openly  was  the 
sympathy  of  the  Greeks  for  the  Russians  mani- 
fested in  the  Crimean  war,  that  an  allied  army 
of  English  and  French  was  stationed  at  the 
Piraeus,  and  a  new  ministry,  distasteful  to  the 
king  and  queen,  was  forced  into  office.  The 
people,  perceiving  in  this  an  attempt  to  infringe 
the  royal  prerogative,  sided  for  once  with  their 
sovereign,  and  the  unpopular  ministers  were 
obliged  to  retire.  Otho  having  no  children  by 
his  marriage,  the  crown  descends  by  special 
limitation  to  Adalbert  of  Bavaria,  his  brother. 
OTIS,  Harbison  Gray,  an  American  orator 
and  statesman,  born  in  Boston,  Oct.  8,  1765, 
died  there,  Oct.  28,  1848.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  James  Otis,  and  the  son  of  Samuel  Allyne 
Otis,  who  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
senate,  which  office  he  held  from  the  formation 
of  the  government  till  his  death  in  1814,  with- 
out having  been  absent  from  his  post  one  day. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  Latin  school  of  his  native  town,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1788.  He 
studied  law  with  Judge  John  Lowell,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1786.  His  success  as  a 
lawyer  was  rapid  and  brilliant,  and  he  soon 
became  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and 
grace  as  a  public  speaker.  In  1796  he  was 
elected  a  representative  from  Boston  to  the 
state  legislature,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Fisher  Ames  in  congress, 
where  he  soon  became  a  prominent  leader  of 
the  federal  party.  He  served  two  terms  in 
congress,  and  on  his  retirement  in  1801  was 
appointed  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  Massachu- 
setts. Subsequently  he  became  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature,  and  was  speaker  of  the 


house  from  1808  to  1805;  and  in  1805  ani  h 
many  successive  years  he  was  president  of -j 
senate.  He  was  chairman  of  the  lepaci 
committee  which  in  1814  reported  in  far  j 
calling  a  convention  of  the  New  England  sc 
at  Hartford  to  consider  the  best  mode?.:* 
dressing  the  grievances  inflicted  on  those  so 
by  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  Hevai 
leading  member  of  that  convention,  ota 
one  of  the  three  commissioners  appoint  1 
Massachusetts  to  go  to  Washington  and  nut 
representation  to  the  federal  govemmcsL  J 
his  "  Letters  in  Defence  of  the  Hartford  Costs 
tion"  (Boston,  1824)  he  warmly  viudkatah 
character  and  intentions  of  that  bod/.  In  ]*.] 
Mr.  Otis  was  appointed  judge  of  the  coed 
common  pleas  of  Massachusetts,  which  cii 
he  held  till  1818,  when  he  took  his  seat  k  a 
U.  6.  senate,  to  which  the  legislature  had  tsH 
him  in  the  preceding  year.  In  1820,  in  m 
to  Mr.  Pinckney  in  the  debate  on  the  aW 
question,  he  advocated  with  great  force  a 
eloquence  the  restriction  of  the  extaaa  : 
slavery.  His  term  expired  in  1823,  ind  ir~« 
same  year  he  became  the  federal  candikc:' 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  but  was  defeat 
In  1829  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Boston,  ibc 
office  he  held  till  1882,  when  he  retired  fcc 
public  life.  "  He  was  never  rivalled,"  ands 
author  of  "The  Hundred  Boston  Onsa" 
"  for  eloquence  by  any  politician  of  his  ere 
city  or  any  of  his  native  state,  exceptk  & 
his  noble  kinsman  and  the  accomplished  Ber 
Ames.  The  contour  of  his  head  was  beacfc 
with  animated  eyes  and  a  ruddy  coaptaft 
He  was  rather  tall,  of  noble  bearing,  gwe- 
gestures,  and  courteous  manners.  Wita^- 
livan  aptly  remarks  of  him  that  he  vis  £* 
orator  of  all  popular  assemblies— the  gt&* 
popular  opinion  in  all  the  trying  scenes  of  w& 
mercial  restriction,  embargo,  and  war.  V&i 
fine  person  and  commanding  eloquence,  wis* 
clear  perception  and  patriotic  purpose,  h*« 
the  first  among  his  equals,  alike  ready  tf  t. 
tunes  with  his  pen  and  his  tongue." 

OTI8,  James,  an  American  orator,  born  u 
West  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Feb.  5, 1725.  fi^  2 
Andover,  May  28, 1788.  He  was  gradoitri* 
Harvard  college  in  1748,  studied  law  in  W& 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1748  fa  flj«* 
where  he  was  then  residing,  and  in  lflfl  * 
moved  to  Boston.  In  1760  he  p*****1 
treatise  entitled  the  "  Rudiments  of  litur m 
ody,  with  a  Dissertation  on  ^^rs,  »wj* 
Principles  of  Harmony  in  Poetic  im^J* 
Composition."  His  public  career  dates  fret  J 
argument,  in  1761,  on  the  question  whether** 
persons  employed  in  enforcing  the  ads  of  w* 
should  have  the  power  to  invoke  g*06™'^ 
assistance  of  all  the  executive  officers  of  tw^ 
ony.  Otis  was  at  that  time  riToc*N«*» 
but,  deeming  the  writs  of  assistance  iDeg^JJ 
fused  to  argue  in  behalf  of  them,  and  reap* 
He  was  then  employed  upon  the  others*^ 
his  speech  on  the  occasion  produced  a  piw"j 
impression.    "Otis  was  a  flame  ofW  *. 
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John  Adams ;  "  with  a  promptitude  of  classical 
allusions,  a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid  summary 
of  historical  events  and  dates,  a  profusion  of 
legal  authorities,  a  prophetic  glance  of  his  eyes 
into  futurity,  and  a  rapid  torrent  of  impetuous 
eloquence,  he  hurried  away  all  before  him. 
American  independence  was  then  and  there 
born.  Every  man  of  an  immense  crowded  an* 
dience  appeared  to  me  to  go  away  as  I  did,  ready 
to  take  arms  against  the  writs  of  assistance." 
The  judges  evaded  giving  a  decision ;  and  the 
writs,  although  secretly  granted  at  the  next 
term,  were  never  executed.  The  next  year  Otis 
was  elected  to  the  legislature,  in  which  body 
his  fiery  spirit  and  impassioned  eloquence  soon 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party, 
and  justified  his  claim  to  the  title  of  the  "  great 
incendiary  of  New  England."  On  June  6, 1765, 
he  introduced  a  motion  advising  the  calling  of 
a  congress  of  delegates  from  the  several  colo- 
nies. The  motion  was  adopted,  and  a  circular 
letter  was  sent  to  the  other  colonies,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  stamp  act  congress  met  in 
New  York  in  October  of  that  year.  Otis  was 
one  of  the  delegates  to  this  body,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  prepare  an  address  to 
the  house  of  commons.  When  Charles  Towns- 
head's  plan  of  taxation  had  passed  parliament, 
the  Massachusetts  house  sent  in  1768  another 
circular  letter  requesting  the  colonies  to  unite 
in  some  suitable  measures  of  redress.  On  the 
message  of  Gov.  Bernard  requiring  the  letter 
to  be  rescinded  Otis  made  a  speech,  pronounced 
by  the  friends  of  the  government  to  be  "  the 
most  violent,  insolent,  abusive,  and  treasonable 
declaration  that  perhaps  ever  was  delivered." 
The  house  refused  to  rescind  by  a  vote  of  92  to 
17.  In  the  summer  of  1769,  finding  that  the 
commissioners  of  customs  had  sent  accusations 
against  him  to  Eugland,  charging  him  with 
treason,  he  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the 
u  Boston  Gazette,"  denouncing  them  in  a  bitter 
manner.  The  next  evening  he  met  Robinson, 
one  of  the  commissioners,  in  a  coffee  house. 
An  altercation  ensued,  ending  in  an  affray,  in 
which  Obis  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
severely  injured.  To  a  cut  in  the  head  received 
on  this  occasion  his  subsequent  derangement  is 
attributed.  In  the  action  instituted  against 
Robinson,  he  obtained  an  award  of  £2,000, 
which  however  he  gave  up  on  receiving  from 
the  defendant  a  humble  written  apology.  In 
1770  he  retired  to  the  country  for  his  health, 
but  in  1771  was  again  chosen  a  representative. 
This  was  his  last  appearance  in  public  life,  ex- 
cept at  long  intervals.  Nearly  all  the  rest  of 
his  life  he  was  deranged.  During  the  last  two 
years,  which  were  spent  at  Andover,  his  mind 
was  thought  to  be  restored,  and  he  returned  to 
Boston  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  But 
the  lucid  interval  proving  only  temporary,  he 
went  back  to  Andover,  and  was  shortly  after 
killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  while  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  house  in  which  he  lodged.  Dur- 
ing his  derangement  he  destroyed  all  his  papers. 
He  had  previously  published  pamphlets  entitled 


"A  Vindication  of  the  Conduct  of  the  House 
of  Representatives1'  (1762) ;  u  The  Rights  of  the 
British  Colonies  asserted"  (1764);  and  "Con- 
siderations on  behalf  of  the  Colonists"  (1765). 
His  temper  was  irritable  and  impulsive;  but 
he  was  easily  conciliated,  and  his  public  course 
in  consequence  often  appeared  inconsistent. 

OTOMI,  one  of  the  principal  aboriginal  fami- 
lies of  Mexico,  at  one  time  having  their  seat  on 
the  plain  of  Mexico,  but  subsequently  incorpo- 
rated in  the  republic  of  Tlascala.  Although, 
according  to  tradition,  springing  from  the  same 
root  with  the  Nahuatlecas,  they  spoke  a  lan- 
guage radically  different,  and  in  nearly  all  re- 
spects peculiar,  being  essentially  monosyllabic. 
The  words  consist  of  one  or  two  syllables: 
those  of  three  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
after  the  Spanish  conquest.  Each  syllable  has 
a  meaning ;  and  in  words  of  more  than  one  syl- 
lable each  preserves  its  primitive  meaning. 
There  are  but  few  exceptions  to  these  rules. 
Comparisons  have  been  instituted  between  the 
Otomi  and  Chinese,  which  is  also  monosyl- 
labic, and  many  sweeping  inferences  drawn 
from  this  common  peculiarity ;  but  they  have 
no  strong  vocal  resemblances,  and  probably 
approximate  only  in  those  particulars  which 
are  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  mono- 
syllabic character.  The  Otomi  is  the  exception- 
al language  of  America;  that  is  to  say,  it  has 
fewer  elements  in  common  with  the  American 
system  of  languages  than  any  other  on  the  con- 
tinent. In  this  respect  it  holds  a  position  cor- 
responding with  that  of  the  Basque  in  Europe. 

OTRANTO  (anc.  Hydruntum),  a  seaport 
town  of  Naples,  situated  on  a  strait  of  the  same 
name  at  the  E.  extremity  of  what  is  called  "  the 
heel "  of  Italy,  opposite  Cape  Linguetta  in  Al- 
bania, 23  m.  S.  E.  from  Lecce;  pop.  about 
5,000.  The  town  has  received  celebrity  from 
the  title  of  Walpole's  romance.  It  contains  a 
cathedral  and  some  Roman  remains.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1480,  and  seems  to  have 
never  recovered  from  the  check  then  given  to 
its  prosperity.  Under  the  first  French  empire 
it  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  Fouche,  Napoleon's 
minister  of  police. — The  ancient  Hydruntum, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Appian  way,  was  the  great 
highroad  of  traffic  between  Greece  and  Rome. 

OTRANTO,  Duke  of.    See  Fouchb. 

OTSEGO,  a  central  oo.  of  N.  Y.,  bounded  W. 
by  the  Unadilla  river,  and  watered  by  the  Sus- 
quehanna river  and  Wharton,  Butternut,  Otego, 
Schenevas,  and  other  creeks ;  area  about  1,050 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  49,785.  Its  surface  is 
traversed  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  by  several  ridges, 
between  which  are  broad  valleys.  Otsego  lake. 
8  m.  long  and  1  m.  broad,  is  in  the  N.  E.,  ana 
has  an  elevation  of  1,198  feet  above  tide ;  and 
Schuyler  lake,  about  8£  m.  long,  is  in  the  N.  W. 
The  soil  is  various  in  quality,  but  generally  fer- 
tile. The  agricultural  productions  in  1855,  the 
largest  of  any  county  in  the  state,  were  59,124 
bushels  of  wheat,  903,647  of  oats,  840,170  of 
Indian  corn,  412,703  of  potatoes,  108,069  tons 
of  hay,  3,075,206  lbs.  of  butter,  1,688,498  of 
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cheese,  and  8,122,258  of  hops.  There  were 
*l  cotton  factories,  87  grist  mills,  142  saw  mills, 
26  tanneries,  117  churches,  and  18,181  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Oooperstown. 

OTTAR  OF  ROSES.    See  Attab  op  Roses. 

OTTAWA.  I.  A  N.  co.  of  Ohio,  bounded 
K  E.  by  Lake  Erie  and  S.  E.  by  Sandusky  bay, 
and  intersected  by  Portage  river ;  area,  about 
850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,808.  It  has  a  nearly 
level  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  55,584  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
28,288  of  wheat,  12,968  of  oats,  19,826  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  4,445  tons  of  hay.  There  were  5 
churches,  and  1,294  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cleveland  and 
Toledo  railroad,  which  passes  through  the  capi- 
tal, Port  Clinton.  II.  A  W.  co.  of  Mich.,  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Michigan,  intersected  by  the 
"White,  Mnskegon,  and  Grand  rivers,  and  also 
drained  by  Black  and  Pigeon  rivers  and  Crock- 
ery creek ;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  5,587;  in  1860, 18,222.  It  has  an  undu- 
lating surface  and  fertile  soil.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  8,814  bushels  of  wheat,  28,995  of 
Indian  corn,  25,152  of  potatoes,  and  1,502  tons 
of  hay.  The  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroad 
intersects  the  county,  having  its  terminus  at 
the  capital.  Grand  Haven,  opposite  Milwaukee, 
with  which  it  has  steamboat  communication. 

OTTAWA,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  La  Salle 
co.,  HI.,  situated  at  the  junction  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  Illinois  and  Fox  rivers,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  railroad, 
84  m.  S.  W.  from  Chicago,  with  which  it  is  also 
connected  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal ; 
pop.  in  1860,  7,000.  The  place  has  an  active 
trade,  principally  in  breadstuflfs,  of  which  it 
exports  probably  more  than  any  other  interior 
city  of  the  state.  It  has  also  some  heavy  man- 
ufacturing establishments,  chief  among  which 
is  a  starch  factory  in  successful  operation,  with 
capacity  to  consume  700  bushels  of  corn  per 
day.  It  has  also  5  flouring  mills,  several  foun- 
deries  and  machine  shops,  planing  mills,  &c. 
The  Fox  river  has  here  a  fall  of  29  feet,  afford- 
ing immense  water  power.  The  city  is  well 
provided  with  public  schools  and  churches. 

OTTAWA,  Canada.    See  Bytown. 

OTTAWA  RIVER.  See  Canada,  vol.  iv. 
p.  829. 

OTTER,  the  name  of  several  species  of  car- 
nivorous mammals,  of  the  sub-family  lutrincB, 
and  family  mu&telida  or  weasels.  The  sub-fam- 
ily includes  the  4  genera  lutra  (Linn.),  ptero- 
nura  (Gray)  or  pterura  (Wiegm.),  enkydra 
(Fleming),  and  aonyx  (Lesson);  they  are  all 
eminently  aquatic  animals,  feeding  principally 
upon  fish.  In  the  genus  Ultra  the  dentition  is : 
incisors  $rf ,  canines  -fzj,  premolars  $zj,  mo- 
lars |r  J  =  86 ;  the  upper  laniary  is  very  large, 
with  a  large  accessory  internal  tubercle,  and 
the  lower  posteriorly  tuberculated ;  the  ears 
are  small  and  far  apart ;  the  head  broad  and 
blunt,  and  flat  above;  the  body  thick  and 
elongated;  the  feet  short  and  webbed;  tail 
long,  round,  depressed  toward  the  tip,  and  flat 


beneath.    The  species  are  found  in  all  pn 
of  the  globe,  and  are  distmgnishedviilidiS- 
culty  from  the  similarity  of  their  colors.  Tu 
American  otter  (Z.  Canadensis,  Sab.)  U  slec 
4}  feet  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  U,  and  1- 
weight  from  20  to  25  lbs. ;  a  considerable  jr. 
of  the  muzzle  is  bare,  and  the  nostrils  are  ka 
and  open ;  the  eyes  very  small,  and  ven  k 
forward ;  the  neck  long ;  legs  short  and  km. 
The  color  above  is  dark  glossy  brown,  dJgsLj 
lighter  beneath,  lower  surface  and  sides  erf  i- 
head  and  neck  dusky  white.    Rather  awkrri 
on  land,  it  is  a  very  expert  diver  and  np. 
swimmer,  and  very  voracious ;  it  often  mm 
more  than  a  minute  under  water,  retiring  it: 
its  fishy  prey  to  a  half-sunken  log  or  the  she* 
to  devour  it;  it  frequents  clear  and  npi 
streams  or  large  ponds,  and  makes  a  bamtr 
in  the  banks,  lined  with  leaves  and  grass*  tk 
entrance  being  under  water.    Otters  hsre  i 
singular  habit  of  sliding  down  wet  and  nraMj 
banks  or  icy  slopes,  apparently  for  sport,  d 
which  the  hunters  take  advantage  bjsffiv 
traps  at  the  foot  of  the  slide;  thej  areas 
taken  in  sunken  traps  baited  with  fish;  wbc 
killed  in  the  water,  the  body  smls  from  u 
solidity  of  the  bones.    When  taken  yosi 
they  are  easily  domesticated.  They  bring  ki 
a  litter  of  2  or  8,  between  February  and  ApA 
according  to  latitude.    They  are  found  ore 
almost  the  whole  of  North  America,  and  f* 
haps  a  portion  of  South  America;  rare k tie 
Atlantic  states,  they  are  not  abundant  anj- 
where  in  the  settled  regions,  but  most »  n 
the  British  possessions,  whence  seTeral  tk* 
sand  skins  are  annually  carried  to  England;  i 
good  skin  is  worth  from  $4  to  $8,  «««&$ 
to  the  size  and  the  darkness  and  fineness  d 
the  fur;  the  fur  is  of  two  kinds,  lite  tatfrf 
the  beaver,  one  being  short,  soft,  and  dense,  to 
other  longer,  coarser,  and  scattered  thr# 
the  first,  and  it  is  much  esteemed  for  op 
and  gloves.    The  L.  lataxina,  or  fotoma  ■* 
lu  of  Gray,  is  only  the  Carolina  variety  of  t» 
Canada  otter;  and  the  L.  (klifrntem) 
is  perhaps  also  only  a  western  variety,  m 
L.  BraHlienm  (Ray),  the  k»fo*orri>erw*t 
of  South  America,  is  a  distinct  species,  tonf 
the  muzzle  entirely  hairy  except  around  «* 
nostrils ;  the  color  is  yellowish  brown,  ana  £» 
throat  whitish;  the  length  is  about  *JMj 
they  live  in  troops,  rising  freqnatJ;  « > « 
surface  of  the  streams,  and  snapping  1jk«*J 
The  European   otter  (L,  wft«*.™? 
about  8J  feet  long,  of  which  the  tail *  tf  ■* 
es,  resembling  in  colors  and  in  habits  the  i» 
ada  otter ;  ita  fur  is  valuable,  and  its  ft*  » 
that  of  several  other  aquatic  mammals, nuj* 
eaten  by  Catholics  during  Lent.   It ;  ■  »■■ 
throughout  Europe  and  northern  m  m? 
ate  Asia,  and  its  hunting  affords  great  spe* 
The  Pondicherry  otter  (Z.  fw«r,  I.OnlW* 
ably  a  variety  of  the  common  specie*  *  »? 
quently  domesticated,  and  taught  to  <my*  ■» 
into  the  nets,  or  even  to  catch  them  »£ 
teeth  and  bring  them  to  ita  master.-!*  a 
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genus  pUronara  (Gray)  the  muzzle  is  liairy; 
the  feet  large  and  widely  webbed;  the  tail 
elongated,  sub-cylindrical,  with  a  fin-like  dila- 
tation on  each  side  of  the  hinder  half;  it  Beems 
Intermediate  between  lutra  and  enhy&ra.  The 
P.  Sambachii  (Gray),  from  Demerara,  is  of 
liver-brown  color,  with  chin  and  throat  yel- 
lowish ;  the  length  is  about  28  inohes,  of  which 
the  tail  is  12 ;  the  genus  is  peculiar  to  South 
America,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  tnhy- 
foa  by  the  greater  size  of  the  fore  and  the 
lesser  of  the  hind  feet.  Delalande  discovered 
it  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  an  otter  which  has 
10  claws  on  the  fore  feet,  and  mere  vestiges  of 
hem  on  the  hind  in  the  adult  condition;  of 
his  Lesson  formed  the  genus  aonyx.  The 
flawless  otter  (A.  inunguis,  Less.)  is  larger 
ban  the  European  otter,  with  longer  legs  and 
ess  palmated  feet ;  the  color  is  chestnut  brown 
ibove,  grayish  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  and 
rhitish  below.;— The  sea  otter  (enhydra  ma- 
ina,  Flem.)  resembles  a  seal  more  than  an  ot- 
er ;  the  head  is  short  and  very  broad,  the  ears 
ery  small,  the  nose  with  a  naked  muffle ;  the 
oes  of  the  fore  feet  very  short,  bound  in  a 
hickened  membrane,  densely  haired  and  cov- 
ring  the  claws ;  in  the  hind  feet  the  outer  toe 
3  the  longest,  and  these  extremities  are  far 
ackward  as  in  the  seals ;  there  is  one  premolar 
3S8  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the 
dults  are  said  to  have  only  4  lower  incisors; 
i  vol.  iii.  of  Audubon  and  Baohman's  "  Quad- 
npeds  of  North  America,"  p.  170,  the  dental 
>rmula  is  given  as:  incisors  f,  canines  Jif, 
lolars  izi  =  88.  The  body  is  very  long,  cov- 
red  with  a  thick  glossy  fur ;  tail  less  than  i 
he  length  of  the  body,  strong  and  depressed, 
'he  length  in  the  adult  is  more  than  5  feet,  of 
rhioh  die  tail  is  1  foot;  there  are  2  ventral 
iamm»;  this  is  the  only  described  species, 
lie  color  is  chestnut  brown,  but  black  in  the 
dult  in  the  proper  season ;  there  is  a  grayish 
int  about  the  head  and  neck ;  the  fur  is  ex- 
eedingly  fine  and  long.  It  inhabits  the  coasts 
nd  islands  of  the  north  Pacific  and  about 
[amtchatka,  coming  down  on  the  American 
oast  as  far  as  Monterey ;  it  is  essentially  ma- 
ine  in  its  habitat,  sometimes  going  far  from 
tie  shore,  but  generally  keeping  near  the  coast 
oth  for  shelter  and  food ;  it  is  shy  and  timid, 
nd  generally  hunted  from  boats.  The  skins 
sed  to  form  an  important  article  of  commeroe 
etween  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  and 
apanese  merchants,  in  whose  countries  the  fur 
i  highly  esteemed;  a  common  price  for  a  sta- 
le skin  used  to  be  $80  or  $40.  It  is  found 
rinoipally  between  lat.  49°  and  60°  K  on  the 
T.  W.  coast  of  America;  the  animal  is  now 
omparatively  rare,  except  on  the  coasts  above 
tie  influence  of  the  California  gold  fever.  The 
:>od  consists  offish,  lobsters,  and  cephalopoda. 
t  is  stupid  and  inoffensive,  and  trusts  for  es- 
ape  from  its  pursuers  only  to  its  speed  in 
wimming;  it  produces  on  land  a  single  young 
ne  at  a  birth ;  the  flesh  of  the  young  is  said 
o  be  relished  by  the  hunters.  The  habits  of 
vol.  xn. — 39 


this  singular  animal  are  but  little  known,  and 
perfect  skins  and  skulls  are  exceedingly  race 
either  in  private  or  public  collections.  * 

OTTERBEItf ,  Philip  William,,  the  founder 
of  the  church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ, 
born  in  Dillenburg,  Germany,  June  4.  1726, 
died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  17, 1818.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  Reformed  church 
at  Herbom  in  1749.  In  1752  he  was  sent  to 
America  as  a  missionary,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  synod  of  Holland.  He  was  first  settled 
at  Lancaster,  Penn. ;  afterward  served  congre- 
gations at  Tulpehocken  and  York,  Penn.,  and 
Frederic,  Md. ;  and  in  1774  went  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  established  an  independent  congre- 
gation, over  which  he  presided  about  40  years. 
At  Lancaster,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  this 
country,  he  experienced  what  he  regarded  as  a 
change  of  heart,  and  as  a  consequence  was  led 
to  adopt  what  were  then  looked  upon  as  "  new 
measures,"  such  as  prayer  meetings,  class  meet- 
ings, and  open  air  meetings  held  in  groves  dur- 
ing several  successive  days.  Although  he  was 
a  settled  pastor,  he  made  numerous  and  long 
itinerant  tours.  He  soon  associated  with  him- 
self other  preachers  of  like  faith  and  zeal ;  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  there  were  united  with 
him  in  the  church  to  which  his ,  labors  gave 
rise  about  100  preachers  and  20,000  members. 
He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  spoke  and 
wrote  the  Latin  language  with  great  ease,  and 
was  characterised  by  earnest  piety  and  quench- 
less zeal.  When  the  Methodist  preachers  came 
to  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  he  cooperated 
with  them,  and  assisted  Dr.  Coke  in  the  ordi- 
nation of  Francis  Asbury.  The  church  to  whose 
interests  his  life  was  devoted  is  spread  over 
large  portions  of  the  northern  and  southern 
states,  and  numbered  in  1859  about  84,000 
communicants. 

OTTIGAMIES.    See  Fox  Indiakb. 

OTTTNGER.    See  Oettikqkb. 

OTTO  OF  ROSES.    See  Attab  of  Rosea. 

OTTOCAR  IL,  king  of  Bohemia,,  born  about 
1230,  killed  in  battle,  Aug.  26, 1278.  During 
his  youth  he  headed  an  insurrection  against  his 
father,  King  Wenceslas  L,  which  for  a  time  was 
successful,  but  resulted  finally  in  his  defeat  and 
imprisonment.  After  his  release  he  gained  pos- 
session of  Austria  and  Styria  by  marrying  Mar- 
garet, the  widow  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  al- 
though she  at  that  time  was  4&  years  old,  and 
he  himself  but  23.  For  the  maintenance  of 
these  acquisitions  he  had  during  the  earlier 
part  of  his  reign  many  and  severe  struggles 
with  the  Bavarians  and  Hungarians'.  He  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1253,  and  in  1254  under- 
took a  crusade  against  the  pagan  Prussians, 
which  was  completely  successful ;  and  during 
this  campaign  he  built  the  city  of  Konigsberg. 
Having  divorced  his  wife,  he  married  the  Hun- 
garian princess  Cunigunda  in  1261,  and  in 
1269  the  duohies  of  Oarinthia  and  Carnioja 
came  into  his  power.  His  dominions  now 
extended  from  the  borders  of  Bavaria  to  Raab 
in  Hungary,  and  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Bal- 
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tic  After  the  death  of  Richard  of  Cornwall, 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  he  and  Alfonso  of 
Castile  were  candidates  for  the  succession; 
but  the  choice  fell  on  Rudolph,  count  of  Haps- 
burg.  Ottocar  refused  to  submit  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  elected  monarch ;  but  on  Ru- 
dolph's marching  into  his  dominions  and  laying 
siege  to  Vienna,  he  consented  to  a  compromise 
in  whioh  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  claims 
to  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and 
the  Wendish  territory,  and  submit  to  other  hu- 
miliating conditions.  Not  long  after,  however, 
he  broke  the  treaty,  and  placed  himself  once 
more  in  hostility  with  the  empire,  but  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  imperial 
troops  between  Weidendorf  and  Jedensberg, 
usually  called  the  battle  of  the  Marchfeld,  from 
the  field  on  the  March  on  which  it  was  fought. 
Ottocar,  though  a  haughty  and  luxurious  prinoe, 
did  great  service  to  his  country  by  repressing 
the  power  of  the  nobility,  by  the  elevation  of 
the  middle  classes  and  the  protection  of»the 
peasants,  by  the  founding  of  cities  and  schools, 
and  the  better  administration  of  justice.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Wenceslas  II.,  the  last 
but  one,  in  male  line,  of  the  house  of  Przemysl. 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.    SeeTusKXY. 

OTWAY,  Thoicas,  an  English  poet,  born  in 
Trotton,  Sussex,  March  8, 1651,  died  in  London, 
April  14,  1685.  He  was  educated  at  Winches- 
ter and  at  Ohristchurch,  Oxford,  but  left  the 
university  without  taking  a  degree,  and  set  out 
for  London,  where  through  necessity  he  be- 
came an  actor  in  1672.  He  appeared  only  once, 
however,  for  "he  being  not  used  to  the  stage," 
says  Downes  in  his  Boscius Anglicanu*,  "the 
full  house  put  him  to  such  a  sweat  and  tremen- 
dous agony,  being  dash't,  spoilt  him  for  an  act- 
or." The  next  8  years  he  led  a  dissolute  life, 
his  wit  introducing  him  to  the  society  of  young 
men  of  fashion.  He  did  not  begin  writing  till 
1675,  when  his  tragedy  of  "Alcibiades"  ap- 
peared. Patronized  by  the  earl  of  Rochester, 
who  had  recently  quarrelled  with  Dryden,  he 
brought  out  the  next  year  "  Don  Carlos,"  which 
was  very  successful,  and  "got  more  money 
than  any  preceding  modern  tragedy."  In  1677 
his  tragedy  of  "  Titus  and  Berenice,"  translated 
from  Racine,  and  his  farce  "  The  Cheats  of  Sea- 
pin,"  from  Moliere,  were  acted ;  and  the  same 
year  he  produced  a  comedy  entitled  "  Friend- 
ship in  Fashion,"  remarkable  for  its  want  of 
wit  and  decency,  and  which,  though  considered 
"very  diverting"  at  the  time,  was  hissed  off 
the  stage  in  1749  for  its  immorality.  In  1677 
Otway  received  through  the  agency  of  the  earl 
of  Plymouth,  the  king's  natural  son,  a  commis- 
sion as  cornet  in  a  regiment  of  horse  designed 
for  Flanders.  But  the  troops  being  shortly  af- 
ter disbanded,  he  returned  to  London  miserably 
poor,  and  began  again  to  write.  His  situation 
was  now  deplorable.  Rochester  had  become 
his  enemy,  and  satirized  him  in  a  lampoon  en- 
titled "  A  Session  of  the  Poets,"  because  Otway 
/had  presumed  to  fall  in  love  with  a  famous  ac- 
ntress,  Mrs.  Barry,  to  whom  Rochester  at  that 


time  was  attached.  In  1680  Otwayprofai 
the  tragedy  of  "  Caius  Marios,"  which  mn 
considerable  success;  and  having  ranged!.* 
self  on  the  side  of  Dryden  and  the  tcm:- 
took  the  opportunity  of  satirizing  the  opj»*r- 
party  both  in  this  play  and  in  "The  h:> 
Complaint  to  the  Muse,"  published  the  i& 
year.  His  tragedy  of  "  The  Orphan'1  qpes 
in  1680.  "  This  is  one  of  the  few  plays,"  r 
Johnson, "  that  keep  possession  of  thertajtc 
has  pleased  for  almost  a  century  through  l  a 
vicissitudes  of  dramatic  fashion.  It  is  i  d  at- 
tic tragedy  drawn  from  middle  life.  Jtm< 
power  is  upon  the  affections ;  for  it  is  wtir 
ten  with  much  comprehension  of  thenar- 
elegance  of  expression."  Reduced  to  the  > 
cessity  of  writing  for  his  bread,  he  produce!: 
1681  "The  Soldier's  Fortune,"  and  in  Mr- 
second  part,  "  The  Atheists,"  both  of  iifc 
were  successful.  His  greatest  performs 
however,  was  "  Venice  Preserved,"  whirl  i 
forded  him  a  field  for  the  display  of  his  jk& 
pathetic  power.  This  was  first  perform^: 
1682,  and  is  still  occasionally  acted,  to? 
wrote  also  some  minor  poems,  and  tnz&c 
from  the  French  the  "  History  of  the  Trm* 
rate ;"  but  his  early  death  prevented  bin  ?" 
fulfilling  the  promise  of  poetic  excellence^ 
he  had  given,  "  He  died,"  says  Dr.  Job* 
"  in  a  manner  which  I  am  unwfllmgtoneSffi- 
Having  been  compelled  by  his  neossae^ 
contract  debts,  and  hunted,  as  is  wppoai ^ 
the  terriers  of  the  law,  he  reared  toap:& 
house  on  Tower  hill,  where  he  is  said  to  fa^ 
died  of  want;  or,  as  it  is  related  by  one  rf  b 
biographers,  by  swallowing,  after  a  loii»ft*.» 
piece  of  bread  which  charity  had  supplied  & 
went  out,  as  is  reported,  almost  in  the  rip  • 
hunger,  and  finding  a  gentleman  in  a  Deir-^"'" 
ing  coffee  house,  asked  him  for  a  shilfiiif  ft* 
gentleman  gave  him  a  guinea;  and  Otvsj. r* 
ing  away,  bought  a  rofi,  and  was  choked  r- 
the  first  mouthfuL  All  this,  I  hope,  is  n«  tra ; 
and  there  is  this  ground  of  better  hept^ 
Pope,  who  lived  near  enough  to  k*&* 
formed,  relates  in  Spence's  'Memorials' m* 


died  of  a  fever,  caught  by  violent  p 
thief  that  had  robbed  one  of  hi*  friendi  » 
that  indigence,  and  itsconcomitantesorroTtf 
despondency,  pressed  hard  upon  hhubtf  w* 
been  denied,  whatever  hnmediatecawE^ 
bring  him  to  the  grave."  The  vxwi  & 
by  Pope  of  his  death  is  now  generaliy  kM* 
to  be  the  more  trustworthy. 

OUDE,  a  British  province  in  the  \  W: 
of  Hindostan,  lying  between  lat  25»  fr 
29°  6'  K,  and  long.  79°  45' and  81  Un- 
bounded K  and  N.  E.  by  Nepanl  **  ? 
British    districts  of  Goruckpoor,  £*£ 
and  Jounpoor,  S.  by  Allahabad  andC«wj* 
B.  W.  and  W.  by  Furruckabad  aalSW^ 
poor,  and  N.  W.  by  Pilleebheet  and  If* ■ 
length  from  8.  E.  to  K  W.  270  a.  *** 
160  m.;  area,  23,788  sq.m.;  pop.  **'■ 
It  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  «*  p 
plain  of  Hindostan,  but  rises  gradually  to" 
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be  N".  W.,  and  in  the  N.  E.  and  K  reaches 
tie  base  of  the  Sab-Himalaya  or  continuation 
f  the  Sivalik  range.  A  part  of  this  latter  re- 
ion  belongs  to  the  Terrai,  a  black  marshy 
ract  stretching  along  the  borders  of  Nepaul, 
nd  covered  with  almost  impenetrable  forests, 
nth  the  exception  of  this  frontier  region,  the 
rhole  country  is  almost  a  dead  level.  The 
rincipal  rivers  are  the  Ganges,  which  forms 
be  S.  and  S.  W.  boundary,  the  Saee,  Goomtee, 
roggra  or  Sarjou,  Ramgunga,  and  Raptee,  all 
f  which  have  a  general  S.  E.  course.  Though 
lost  of  them  are  streams  of  considerable  mag- 
itude,  they  are  constantly  decreasing  in  vol- 
me,  and  within  the  present  century  the  Goom- 
&e  has  fallen  5  or  6  feet — a  fact  which  has 
een  attributed  in  part  to  the  clearing  of  so 
inch  of  the  jungles  from  which  the  rivers  re- 
eived  numerous  streamlets.  The  annual  fall 
f  rain  is  also  thought  to  be  diminishing;  and 
rater  is  obtained  from  wells  with  less  facility 
ban  it  was  formerly.  The  rivers  are  all  very 
ortuous,  and  are  subject  to  great  changes  of 
olume  at  different  times  in  the  year,  the 
ranges  and  Goggra  rising  in  the  rainy  season 
s  much  as  30  feet.  The  Ganges  also  annually 
hanges  its  course  within  the  limits  of  a  bed  4 
a.  in  average  width.  There  are  no  permanent 
ikes,  but  large  ponds  called  jhih  are  formed 
»y  the  rains  in  the  wet  season,  and  generally 
ry  up  or  are  drained  off  by  the  rivers  in  hot 
leather.  The  largest  of  these,  situated  8  m. 
?.  W.  from  Mankipoor,  in  a  deserted  channel 
>f  the  Ganges,  is  16  m.  long  and  8  m.  broad, 
nd  in  the  dry  season  is  converted  into  a  pesti- 
ential  marsh  in  which  rice  is  sown.  The  soil 
>f  Oude  is  on  the  whole  the  richest  in  India.  It 
9  of  various  qualities,  however,  and  in  some 
daces  requires  abundant  irrigation  and  la- 
borious tillage.  Small  nodules  called  Joankar, 
brmed  of  the  elements  of  chalk  and  oolite,  are 
bund  in  great  quantities,  and  serve  a  useful 
rarpose  in  giving  sufficient  consistency  to  some 
>f  the  river  banks  to  keep  them  in  permanent 
hannels.  Ridges  of  them  2  or  3  yards  wide 
ntersect  the  bed  of  the  Goomtee  every  5  or  6 
niles ;  and  they  have  formed  in  different  parts 
>f  the  country  hillocks  from  70  to  80  feet  high. 
Uommon  salt  and  saltpetre  are  obtained  from 
he  earth  by  washing.  The  climate  is  generally 
Lry  and  subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat  and 
sold,  the  thermometer  sometimes  rising  to  112° 
md  falling  to  28°.  November,  December,  Jan- 
lary,  and  February  are  the  coldest  months,  and 
;he  next  four  the  hottest,  a  sultry  west  wind, 
oaded  with  fine  gray  dust,  blowing  at  noon,  and 
ceasing  toward  evening,  or  a  damp  malarious 
*ast  wind  from  the  swamps  of  Bengal  and  As- 
jam  occasionally  prevailing  all  day.  The  power 
of  the  hot  winds  is  annually  increasing  with 
the  diminution  of  rain.  Violent  hurricanes 
and  thunder  storms  are  sometimes  experienced. 
The  rainy  season  begins  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  lasts  from  2  to  4  months.  The  crops 
consist  principally  of  wheat,  barley,  gram, 
masure  (ervum  lens),  mustard,  rice  of  remark- 


able delicacy  an**  wniteness,  millet,  maize,  joar 
(holeue  sorghum),  bajra  {holcxu  ttattmu),  til 
(sesamum  orientate),  various  kinds  of  pulse  and 
oil  seeds,  sugar  cane  (which  is  cultivated  very 
unskilfully,  though  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to 
it),  opium  (which  is  ill  prepared  ana  much 
adulterated),  tobacco,  indigo,  hemp,  various 
esculent  vegetables,  and  cotton  of  good  quality, 
though  not  in  large  quantity.  Groves  of  ex- 
cellent fruit  trees,  among  which  are  the  mango, 
tamarind,  and  mahua  (bassia  latifolia,  from 
whose  flowers  is  distilled  a  spirituous  liquor, 
and  whose  nuts  yield  an  oil  which  is  used  in- 
stead of  butter),  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  particularly  near  Fyzabad, 
where  great  care  is  taken  to  perpetuate  them. 
The  domestio  animals  of  Ouae  mclude  sheep, 
goats,  cows,  bullocks,  and  tame  buffaloes. 
Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  elephant, 
tiger,  rhinoceros,  wolf,  hysena,  jackal,  fox, 
hare,  deer,  nylgan,  wild  hog,  porcupine,  otter, 
mongoose,  squirrel,  rat,  muskrat,  wild  cat,  bat, 
and  flying  fox.  The  tigers,  wolves,  and  hyae- 
nas cause  great  destruction  of  life.  Of  the 
numerous  varieties  of  birds,  the  parrots,  which 
do  great  damage  to  the  crops,  and  the  king- 
fishers, which  exist  in  many  splendid  species, 
are  the  most  deserving  of  mention.  Reptiles 
and  insects  are  abundant,  and  crocodiles  are 
sometimes  seen  in  the  larger  rivers. — The  great 
bulk  of  the  people  are  Hindoos,  though  the 
dominant  race  was  Mohammedan  for  many 
ages  before  the  British  annexation.  There  are 
probably  100,000  families  of  Pausies,  an  abori- 
•ginal  tribe,  generally  robbers  by  hereditary 
profession,  and  some  of  them  poisoners.  The 
Brahmins  are  the  most  numerous  class  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  there  are  29  Rajpoot  tribes. 
From  these  two  classes  the  sepoys  of  the  Ben- 
gal army  have  been  mainly  recruited.  Hin- 
dostanee  is  the  language  most  in  use,  with  a 
greater  admixture  of  Persian  and  Arabic  and 
less  of  Hindee  than  in  the  more  easterly  prov- 
inces. The  houses  of  the  people  are  generally 
mud  or  unburnt  brick,  ana  the  walls  are  car- 
ried up  6  or  7  feet  above  the  roof  to  form 
a  sort  of  enclosed  court  for  the  use  of  the 
women.  This  court  is  covered  during  the 
rains  by  a  light  temporary  roofing  of  bamboo 
and  grass.  The  rooms  have  no  ceilings,  and 
the  floors  are  of  earth  well  packed  and  smooth- 
ed. The  most  characteristic  feature  in  the 
social  economy  of  Oude  is  that  of  the  village 
communities.  Each  village  forms,  as  Lord 
Metcalfe  justly  termed  it,  a  separate  little  re- 
public. It  has  its  accountant,  public  servants, 
priest,  carpenter,  smith,  washerman,  and  watch- 
man, who  are  generally  paid  by  dues  claimable 
from  the  grain  produce  of  each  land  owner. 
The  payment  of  a  land  tax  is  one  of  the  oldest 
institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  levied  by  a 
rate  upon  the  land,  implements  of  husbandry, 
or  crops,  and  is  paid  to  the  government  officer 
through  the  head  man  of  the  village.  The  peo- 
ple value  their  right  of  property  in  the  soil 
above  all  other  worldly  goods,  and  cling  to 
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their  ancestral  lands  with  an  affection  unsur- 
passed in  any  other  country.  The  cultivators 
themselves,  as  a  general  role,  own  the  fields, 
bat  in  many  cases  they  have  been  dispossessed 
by  a  class  of  men  called  talookdars.  These  are 
persons  who  farm  the  revenue  of  a  collection 
of  villages,  known  as  a  talookah,  paying  to 
the  government  a  fixed  sum,  and  exacting  from 
the  villagers  as  much  ad  possible.  In  some 
cases  the  talookdars  were  hereditary  chiefs  of 
Rajpoot  tribes,  and  so  became  naturally  the 
channels  of  communication  between  their  peo- 
ple and  the  government.  In  others  they  were 
originally  petty  government  officials  who  ob- 
tained in  various  ways  the  privileges  of  hered- 
itary farmers  of  the  revenue.  They  frequently 
under  the  native  rule  laid  upon  the  cultivators 
imposts  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
pay,  and  on  their  delinquency  threw  them  into 
prison  until  they  executed  a  deed  constituting 
the  talookdars  proprietors  of  the  soil.  In  some 
instances  they  obtained  such  deeds  by  the  more 
summary  process  of  fire  and  sword.  The  dis- 
possessed villager  then  became  the  tenant  of 
Lis  oppressor.  Some  of  the  more  spirited  took 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  retired  into  the 
jungles,  and,  from  committing  raids  upon  all 
whom  the  talookdar  undertook  to  settle  upon 
their  patrimonial  lands,  gradually  became  dch 
coits  or  professional  robbers.  At  the  time  of 
the  British  occupation  the  country  was  infested 
with  such  depredators.  The  East  India  com- 
pany in  most  cases  reinstated  the  villagers  in 
their  rights,  and  held  the  fraudulent  and  ex- 
torted deeds  of  conveyance  at  their  proper 
worth.  Where  the  talookdar  could  show  full 
and  undisputed  possession  for  12  years,  he  was 
acknowledged  as  proprietor;  and  where  his 
income  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  withdrawal 
of  villages  from  his  talookah,  or  other  circum- 
stances of  hardship  appeared,  he  was  allowed 
10  per  cent,  on  the  government  revenue. — The 
only  good  road  in  the  province  is  that  from 
Oawnpore  to  Lucknow.  A  railway,  however, 
has  been  projected,  which  will  pass  through 
Lucknow,  and  connect  it  with  Benares  and 
Delhi.  The  province  is  directly  subject  to  the 
governor-general  in  council,  and  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  is  divided  into  12  chaklas  or 
counties,  wnich  are  subdivided  into  pergunnahs 
or  districts.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  are 
Lucknow,  the  capital,  Fyzabad,  Oude  or  Ayo- 
dha,  the  ancient  capital,  Boy  Bareily,  and  Sha- 
habad. — Oude,  under  the  name  of  Kosala,  is 
supposed  by  many  writers  to  have  been  one  of 
the  earliest  seats  of  Indian  civilization,  and  Bu- 
chanan conjectures  its  first  settlement  to  have 
taken  place  about  1866  B.  0.  The  reign  of  Rama, 
the  hero  of  Hindoo  romance  and  the  conqueror 
of  Ceylon,  is  assigned  to  the  8th  century  B.  0. ; 
and  the  poem  of  the  Ramayana,  which  nar- 
rates his  exploits,  is  supposed  by  Prof.  Wilson  to 
have  been  written  about  800  B.  0.  Nothing 
of  importance  is  known  of  the  kingdom  before 
A.  D.  1105,  when  it  was  conquered  and  united 
to  the  empire  of  Delhi  by  Mohammed  Bakh- 


tiyar  Ghiljl,  a  lieutenant  of  CuttnVnd^L 
the  founder  of  the  Patau  or  Afghan  dmar 
It  submitted  to  Baber  (1528)  after  an'otafe* 
struggle,  but  frequently  revolted  against  •> 
Mogul  sovereigns ;    and  about  1753  SsSr 
Jang,  nabob  vizier  of  the  province,  w&i 
from  the  emperor  Ahmed  Shah  a  grei  e 
perpetuity  of  Oude  and  Allahabad,  and  •::, 
founded  an  independent  dynasty  which  lis* 
until  the  British  annexation,    ffis  sod  and  s* 
cessor  8ujah-ud-Dowlah  became  one  oft: 
most  powerful  princes  of  India,  but,  ta 
formed  an  alliance  with  Meer  Coasim  apis 
the  English,  was  defeated  by  the  latter  at  Pu- 
na, May  18, 1764,  and  at  Buxar  ontheSSdcf 
October.    In  1765  the  British  occupied  Let 
now  and  forced  Sujah  as  a  condition  of  pe* 
to  transfer  the  provinces  of  Oorah  and  i- 
lahabad  to  the  emperor  Shah  Alum.  The 
years  later  the  East  India  company  judged  i 
necessary  to  insist  on  a  reduction  ofik  cibeft 
military  force,  which,  by  a  treaty  in  5ot.  m 
was  accordingly  limited  to  86,000  meiL  3d 
Alum,  having  in  1773  transferred  he  esa 
upon  Oorah  and  Allahabad  to  the  Mafcr&a 
was  considered  to  have  forfeited  those  fcnfe- 
ries,  and  the  nabob  was  permitted  to  ress 
them  on  payment  of  5,000,000  rupees  to  if 
English.  With  the  assistance  of  Enghsh  treat 
whose  services  he  purchased  for  £400,000.  fr- 
isk next  undertook  a  campaign  against  the  b- 
bilks,  and,  having  routed  them  in  a  dean? 
battle,  April  23, 1774,  annexed  the  greater 
of  Rohilcund  to  his  dominions.   His  m  ri 
successor  Ajsof-ud-Dowlah,  a  weak  and  di- 
lute prince,  ceded  to  the  British  Benares.  Jos- 
poor,  and  some  contiguous  districts,  in  retss 
for  which  the  company  agreed  to  defend  bh 
against  all  his  enemies,  and  to  keep  1  fcra 
body  of  troops  in  his  territory,  for  whom  h» 
ever  he  was  to  pay  heavily.  This  mffitaryftra 
was  several  times  augmented,  on  the  gnsrf 
that  the  tranquillity  of  the  countrj  aid  fc 
safety  of  the  surrounding  British  pose»J 
required  it.    Immense  sums  were  also  defray- 
ed from  the  nabob  for  the  support  of  an  E"? 
lish  resident  and  other  English  officials,  »tbj 
the  province  was  drained  of  its  resources » 
parcelled  out  among  rapacious  formers  of » 
revenue,  many  of  whom  in  time  set  theroete 
up  as  independent  princes.    The  Mbobj** 
came  to  regard  his  white  allies  as  a  ftgntm 
incubus  which  no  exertion  could  shake® 
He  begged  to  have  the  troops  withdrawn,  W 
the  British  refused.    At  length,  in  Sept  K3, 
he  signed  a  treaty  at  Chunar  with  the  goTerawj 
general  Warren  Hastings,  by  which  he  obtia* 
a  release  from  some  of  his  moat  bnideax** 
engagements  on   condition  of  applying  w 
wealth  of  the  two  begums  or  P™?8?* Jf 
mother  and  grandmother,  to  the  nwjj 
of  his  debt  to  the  East  India  company;  *JP 
then  amounted  to  £1,400,000.   ™/**T 
or  lands  taken  from  the  beinnifl  hem*  tor* 
tain,  and  their  money,  of  which  fl"!*1^  jj 
to  have  immense  sums  concealed,  ras »  w 
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paid  over  to  the  English.    The  most  violent 
and  unjustifiable  means  were  used  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  treasure,  and  the  spoliation  of 
the  begums  of  Oude  afterward  acquired  a 
world-wide  celebrity  through  the  denuncia- 
tions of  Burke  and  Sheridan.    From  1777  to 
1786  the  nabob  paid  the  company  £800,000  per 
annum,  beside  the  expenses  of  various  English 
officers,  one  of  whom,  an  agent  of  the  govern- 
or-general, received  an  annual  salary  of  £22,- 
800.     In  1787  the  subsidy  was  reduced  to 
£500,000  per  annum,  but  it  was  increased  in 
1797  to  £550,000,  and  in  1798  to  £760,000,  be- 
side which  the  nabob  ceded  the  fortress  of  Al- 
lahabad and  gave  £80,000  for  its  repair  and 
£30,000  for  the  repair  of  Futtehghur.    In  1801 
the  pecuniary  subsidy  was  commuted  for  a  ces- 
sion of  various  territories,  equal  to  one  half  of 
the  whole  province  and  yielding  an  annual  rev- 
enue of  £1,352,000.    A  loan  of  £1,000,000  was 
obtained  from  the  nabob  Ghazee-ud-deen  Hyder 
in  1814,  aad  another  of  the  same  amount  in 
1815.    These  loans  were  liquidated  in  1816  by 
the  transfer  to  Oude  of  the  Terrai,  or  marshy 
tract,  formerly  belonging  to  NepauL    In  1819 
the  nabob  with  the  consent  of  the  East  India 
company  formally  renounced  the  nominal  alle- 
giance which  he  had  hitherto  retained  to  the 
Great  Mogul,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
In  1825  he  made  a  loan  in  perpetuity  to  the 
British  of  £1,000,000,  at  the  unvarying  interest 
of  5  per  cent ;  in  1829  a  loan  of  £640,000,  the 
interest  of  which  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  certain  members  of  the  royal  family ; 
and  in  1838  a  loan  of  £80,000,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of  Lucknow. 
NuBseer-ud-deen,  who  reigned  from  1827  to 
1837,  made  an  effort  at  first  to  reform  the  ad- 
ministration, bnt  soon  gave  himBelf  up  to  sen- 
sual pleasures.    The  succession  of  his  uncle 
Mohammed  Ali  Shah  was  contested  by  the  late 
king's  son  and  the  Padshah  Begum,  Nusseer- 
ud-aeen's  principal  wife ;  but  Mohammed  was 
supported  by  the  British,  and  his  rivals  were 
soon  put  down.    He  was  succeeded  in  1842  by 
his  son  Umjud  Ali  Shah,  under  whom  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  grew  worse  and  worse. 
The  British  urged  reforms,  and  intimated  that 
unless  they  were  effected  within  a  limited  time 
the  country  would  be  placed  under  their  man- 
agement.   The  king  however  seems  to  have 
had  but  little  power.    Under  the  reign  of  Saa- 
dut  Ali  (1798-1814)  Oude  had  enjoyed  un- 
usual prosperity ;  but  his  son  Ghazee-ud-deen 
Hyder  (1814-'27)  had  dissipated  the  national 
treasures,  and,  being  withheld  by  treaty  from 
keeping  up  a  strong  army  of  his  own,  and  but 
indifferently  supported  by  the  British  troops, 
had  seen  the  kingdom  parcelled  out  among 
a  number  of  petty  turbulent   princes  who 
defied  his  authority  and  proved  insuperable 
obstacles  to  all  measures  for  improvement 
It  was  now  too  late  to  reestablish  order,  but 
Umjud  Ali  succeeded  in  replenishing  the  treas- 
ury, and  on  his  death  in  1847  left  about  £1,- 
000,000  to  his  son  Wajid  Ali,  the  last  king  of 


Oude.  This  prince  is  said  to  have  been  more 
profligate  and  imbecile  than  almost  any  of  his 
predecessors.  While  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
pleasures  the  royal  revenues  dwindled  away, 
and  the  semi-independent  princes  grew  more 
and  more  powerful.  They  built  fortresses, 
banded  their  followers  into  formidable  armies, 
and  laid  all  the  surrounding  country  under 
contribution.  In  a  communication  dated  March 
15, 1855,  addressed  to  the  Indian  government 
by  Gen.  Outram,  British  resident  at  Lucknow, 
the  condition  of  the  country  was  described  as 
truly  deplorable.  The  people  were  heavily 
taxed,  though  but  a  small  part  of  the  revenue 
found  its  way  to  the  public  treasury.  The  rev- 
enue collected  in  1854  was  12,208,082  rupees 
($6,000,000),  of  which  only  8,600,000  rupees 
($1,800,000)  had  actually  been  paid  over  to  the 
government.  There  were  no  courts  of  law  ex- 
cept at  the  capital,  and  the  judges  and  all  other 
officers  together  amounted  to  only  61,  all  of 
whom  were  venal.  The  police  was  corrupt 
and  inefficient.  The  army  numbered  58,904 
men,  supported  at  a  cost  of  4,199,890  rupees; 
it  was  rapacious,  extortionate,  licentious,  un- 
disciplined, and  cowardly.  Suttee,  or  the 
burning  of  widows,  was  practised,  an  average 
of  7  cases  occurring  annually.  The  statistics 
of  crime  from  1848  to  1854  showed  on  an  aver- 
age annually  147dacoitee&;  1,578  persons  killed 
and  wounded,  78  villages  burned  and  plun- 
dered, and  212  persons  forcibly  carried  off. 
Oppressions  and  cruelties  of  every  description 
were  continually  practised  without  restraint 
The  royal  government  was  virtually  at  an  end, 
when  the  East  India  company,  in  Jan.  1856. 
caused  a  treaty  to  be  drawn  up,  the  effect  or 
which  would  have  been  to  transfer  to  them 
the  entire  administration  of  the  kingdom,  while 
it  made  provision  for  the  dignity  and  affluence 
of  the  king  and  his  family.  This  treaty  the 
king  refused  to  sign,  whereupon  a  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  governor-general  in  council, 
Feb.  7,  1856,  declaring  the  deposition  of  the 
king  of  Oude  and  the  absolute  annexation  of 
the  country  to  the  possessions  of  the  East  In- 
dia company.  This  measure  was  not  consum- 
mated without  loud  expressions  of  disapproval 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  English  people  and 
some  of  the  East  India  officials.  The  deposi- 
tion of  the  king  was  regarded  as  a  violation  of 
treaty  engagements,  and  as  both  impolitic  and 
unjust.  His  majesty  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
titles  and  was  granted  a  liberal  pension,  but 
the  government  refused  to  make  any  engage- 
ment for  the  continuation  of  the  same  privileges 
to  his  descendants.  He  removed  to  Calcutta, 
and  fixed  his  residence  at  Garden  Beach  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  while  the  queen  mother, 
accompanied  by  his  majesty's  son  and  brother, 
visited  England  with  a  numerous  retinue,  ar- 
riving in  London  in  Aug.  1856.  She  was  re- 
ceived with  great  kindness  by  Queen  Victoria, 
and  remained  in  the  country  for  a  considerable 
time  urging  her  claims  for  redress,  but  without 
avail.    She  finally  died  in  Paris  in  1858.    The 
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talookdara  of  Oude  felt  much  aggrieved  by  the 
regulations  of  the  East  India  company  respect- 
ing the  tenure  of  property,  and  the  population 
in  fact  never  voluntarily  submitted  to  the 
change  of  rulers.  Hence,  when  the  sepoy  mu- 
tiny broke  out  in  1857,  the  rising  in  Oude  was 
not  confined  to  the  soldiers,  but  became  a  pop- 
ular war  for  independence.  The  rebel  sepoys 
concentrated  about  Luoknow,  while  the  talook- 
dars  held  themselves  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
throughout  the  province,  armed  their  retainers, 
and  threw  themselves  into  their  forts,  whence 
the  British  frequently  could  not  dislodge  them 
without  heavy  loss.  The  complicity  of  the  ex- 
king  was  strongly  suspected,  and  he  was  kept 
prisoner  in  Castle  William.  One  of  his  wives, 
known  as  the  begum,  who  resided  at  Lucknow, 
put  herself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  insurgents, 
cooperated  vigorously  with  Nena  Sahib,  and  is 
supposed  to  nave  escaped  to  Thibet  The 
province  however  was  substantially  subdued 
by  the  end  of  1858,  and  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1860  the  whole  population  was  dis- 
armed, 1,827  forts  being  destroyed  and  1,367,- 
406  arms  of  all  kinds  given  up.  On  Oct  22 
the  governor-general  made  a  triumphal  entry 
into  Lucknow,  and  settled  the  difficulties  of 
the  land  titles  by  giving  the  talookdara  a  free 
grant  of  their  estates.  (See  Hltudostan,  vol. 
iz.  pp.  190,  101.}— Oude,  or  Ayodha,  a  town 
of  the  preceding  province  and  anciently  its 
capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Goggra,  75  m.  E.  from  Lucknow ;  pop.  about 
8,000.  It  adjoins  the  modern  town  of  Fyza- 
bad,  and  is  now  almost  deserted.  Its  principal 
buildings  are  the  ufort  of  Hanuman,"  built  in 
honor  of  the  fabulous  monkey  god,  the  auxil- 
iary of  Rama,  and  having  an  annual  revenue 
of  50,000  rupees  settled  on  it  by  Sujah-ud- 
Dowlah ;  and  the  ruined  "fort  of  Rama,"  the 
mythical  hero  of  the  Bamayana,  Oude  is 
thought  to  be  the  most  ancient  city  of  India, 
and  according  to  Buchanan  was  founded  in 
1866  B.  0.  The  Ayeen  Ahberry  describes  it 
as  200  miles  in  length. 

OUDINOT,  Nicolas  Ohables,  duke  of  Reg- 
gio,  a  French  marshal,  born  in  Bar-sur-Omain, 
April  20, 1767,  died  in  Paris,  Sept  18,  1847. 
He  enlisted  at  the  age  of  17,  but  retired  from 
the  army  at  the  desire  of  his  father  in  1787.  In 
1702  he  was  elected  commander  of  the  3d  bat- 
talion of  the  Meuse,  attained  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel by  his  defense  of  the  castle  of  Bitche,  was 
made  brigadier-general  in  1704  for  his  bravery 
in  the  battle  of  Moorlautern,  successfully  con- 
ducted several  operations  under  Moreau  in  the 
campaign  of  1706  on  the  Danube,  and  became 
general  of  division  in  1700.  He  contributed  to 
the  success  of  Massena  in  the  battle  of  Zurich, 
and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Genoa  and  the 
battles  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincio.  In  com- 
mand of  a  pioked  corps  of  10,000  grenadiers 
and  voltigeurs,  he  shared  in  the  campaign  of 
1805  against  Austria,  defeating  the  enemy  at 
Wertingen,  entering  Vienna,  crossing  the  Dan- 
ube under  a  dreadful  fire  of  artillery,  and  finally 


contributing  to  the  victory  of  Austerlitz.  5 
services  were  scarcely  less  important  fe*< 
two  following  campaigns  in  Prussia  andPoW 
(1806-'7),  when  he  won  the  battle  of  (tarfc. 
ka  and  fought  under  Napoleon  at  Fri^k! 
He  was  rewarded  with  the  tide  of  const  eii 
gift  of  1,000,000  francs.    In  command  clti 
vanguard  of  the  French  army  in  1809.  Is  &. 
tinguished  himself  so  greatly  at  F&fenkcfe 
Ebersberg,  Essling,  and  Wagram,  that  he  ^ 
created  marshal  of  the  empire  and  dot* J 
Beggio,  with  an  income  of  100,000  franci  : 
1812  he  led  the  2d  corps  of  the  great  arm  j  tit 
invaded  Russia,  and  so  skilfully  mantturrtf  - 
protect  the  crossing  of  the  Beresina,  tk  s 
was  hailed  as  the  "  preserver  of  the  anny."  h 
the  campaign  of  1813  he  fought  at  figcra 
was  defeated  by  Bernadotte  at  Grossbeeren  d 
severely  wounded  at  Leipsic.    On  the  fcL  i 
the  emperor  he  joined  the  Bourbons,  and  is- 
fully  held  to  their  cause  during  the  Bed* 
Days.    Under  the  2d  restoration  he  ra  $• 
pointed  commander  of  the  national  gotrd  i 
Paris,  and  in  1828  led  the  1st  corps  d  ta 
French  army  in  Spain.    Louis  Philippe  z& 
him  chancellor  of  the  legion  of  honor  is  lf-3, 
and  governor  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalid*  i 
1842.    A  statue  was  erected  in  his  honor  \yj 
native  city.    During  his  military  career  k* 
ceived  no  fewer  than  86  woundi-Jitf^ 
Ohables  Victor,  duke  of  Reggio,  eoncfi< 
preceding,  born  in.  Bar-le-Duc,  Not.  I  re- 
commenced service  tinder  Napoleon,  bets  : 
colonel  in  1814,  commanded  the  1st  rtp£ 
of  horse  grenadiers  in  the  royal  guard  in  1% 
and  was  afterward  placed  at  the  head  of  tic 
school  of  cavalry  at  Saumur,  but  retired^ 
a  while  on  the  revolution  of  1880.  w 
to  his  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  1S35.  k 
went  to  Africa  (where  a  younger  broths  W 
fallen  at  the  head  of  his  regiment],  and  prt* 
pated  in  the  expedition  of  Mascara,  hot  a  to 
obliged  him  to  return  to  France.  He  was  to 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  dma* 
He  was  twice  elected  to  the  chamber  of  du- 
ties.   After  the  revolution  of  1846  hebw j 
seat  in  both  the  constituent  and  the  legist] 
assemblies.    He  was  appointed  to  cobs©. 
the  French  army  sent  against  the  Bonus  * 
public,  landed  at  Civita  Vecchia  April  25. 1» 
and  took  possession  of  Bome  July  3.  Bftifl*? 
to  France,  he  reappeared  in  his  seat  in ;th< i^fr 
lative  assembly,  and  opposed  the  policy  of-- 
president.    On  Dec.  2, 1851, he  ™**S 
members  of  the  assembly  who  met  in  tw  »• 
of  the  10th  district  to  protest  against  the  £? 
d'etat,  and  was  arrested  and  for  a  faw?? 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  hjk*uc 
he  has  retired  to  private  life.    Several  ejaj* 
of  his  upon  military  matters  haye  rt*"1*? 
tention.    He  was  one  of  the  fa^.JVy 
Spectator  militaire,  a  periodical  to  iw  * 
is  still  an  occasional  contributor.  . 

OTJGHTBED,  William,  an  W^JE? 
matician  and  divine,  born  in  Bon,  wot 
hamshire,  in  1578,  died  Jan.  80, 1660.  »«■ 
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edueated  at  Eton,  and  at  King's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  invented  while  an  under- 
Sraduate  "an  easy  method  of  geometrical 
ialling."  Having  received  holy  orders,  he 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Aldbury,  near 
Guildford,  in  1608,  and  in  1628  was  tutor  to 
the  son  of  the  earl  of  Arundel.  He  was  called 
the  "  prince  of  mathematicians,"  and  left  nu- 
merous works. 

OUISTITL  See  Mabmosbt. 
OUNCE  (Jelis  uncia,  Buffon ;  leopardu*  un- 
ci**, Gray),  a  medium-sized  cat  of  the  old  world, 
smaller  than  the  leopard,  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Asia.  Buffon  distinguishes 
it  from  the  panther  by  its  smaller  size  (the 
length  of  the  body  being  only  8£  feet),  its 
longer  and  shaggy  hair,  and  its  tail  nearly  as 
long  as  the  body.  The  ground  color  is  whitish 
gray  on  the  back  and  sides,  without  tint  of 
fulvous,  and  whiter  below ;  the  body  is  marked 
by  blackish  spots,  sometimes  forming  irregular 
circles,  the  limbs  simply  spotted,  and  the  tail 
ringed.  It  is  a  very  active  animal  and  an  ex- 
pert climber,  preying  upon  rodents  and  the 
smaller  ruminants.  Cuvier  and  others  regard 
it  as  a  variety  of  the  panther,  the  last  also 
being  considered  the  same  as  the  leopard. 
Hamilton  Smith  considers  it  distinct,  and  Gray 
describes  it  as  a  species  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
British  museum.  Its  size,  markings,  and  hab- 
itat seem  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  rank  as  a 
true  species. 

OUSLEY,  Gideon,  an  Irish  clergyman,  born 
in  Dunmore,  Galway,  in  1762,  died  May  14, 
1839.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  church,  and  after  laboring  20  years  as  a 
local  preacher  was  appointed  in  1799,  mission- 
ary to  the  Irish.  He  entered  upon  his  duties 
just  at  the  close  of  the  great  rebellion,  and  from 
the  excited  state  of  the  Catholic  population  was 
subjected  to  many  trials,  being  frequently  as- 
saulted while  preaching  in  the  streets.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  most  efficient  and  successful 
Irish  missionary  ever  employed  by  the  Wesley- 
ana,  preaching  often  5  times  a  day  in  English 
and  Irish.  He  left  various  works  on  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  controversy,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  his  "  Old  Christianity,  against  Papal 
Novelties." 

OUSELY,  Sib  William,  an  English  oriental- 
ist, born  in  Monmouthshire  in  1771,  died  in 
1842.  In  1787  he  went  to  Paris  to  study 
French,  and  the  following  year  became  cornet 
in  a  regiment  of  British  dragoons  stationed  in 
Ireland.  Devoting  all  his  leisure  to  the  ori- 
ental languages,  he  left  the  military  service 
after  the  campaign  of  1794,  and  went  to  the 
university  of  Leyden.  In  1 795  he  published  his 
"Persian  Miscellanies."  Afterward  he  went 
to  London,  received  various  complimentary 
distinctions  from  the  universities  and  learned 
societies,  and  accompanied  as  private  secre- 
tary his  brother,  Sir  Gore  Ousely,  the  ambas- 
sador to  the  Persian  court.  Among  his  works 
are:  " Oriental  Collections"  (8  vols.  4to.. 
1797);  "  Observations  on  some  Medals  and 


Gems,  bearing  Inscriptions  in  the  Pahlavi  or 
Ancient  Persian  character"  (4to.,  1801);  "An 
Abstract  of  the  Persian  Translation  of  the 
Geography  written  in  Arabic  by  Ibn  Haukal ;" 
a  descriptive  catalogue  of  his  collection  of 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish  manuscripts, 
and  "  Anecdotes  from  Oriental  Bibliography19 
(1827) ;  and  another  catalogue  of  his  oriental 
manuscripts  in  1881.  An  account  of  his  travels 
in  Persia  was  published  in  1819-'22  (8  vols.  4to.). 

OUTAGAMIE,  an  E.  co.  of  Wis.,  intersected 
by  Neenah,  Wolf,  and  Embarras  rivers ;  area, 
684  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  2,716.  Its  surface 
is  diversified  and  covered  with  great  forests, 
which  yield  large  quantities  of  lumber.  It  was 
separated  from  Brown  co.  in  1850,  and  is  not 
included  in  the  census  of  that  year. 

OUTLAWRY  (law  Latin  utlagaria,  uOa- 
gatio,  from  utlagatus,  exlex;  Saxon,  utlagh. 
utlaughe),  the  process  by  whioh  one  is  excluded 
from  the  protection  of  the  law,  partly  in  re- 
spect to  his  property,  and  partly  in  respect  to 
his  person.  When  a  party  defendant,  after 
formal  and  proper  summons,  refuses  to  appear 
before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  his 
contumacy  is  in  fact  nothing  else  than  rebel- 
lion against  the  organic  law  of  the  state ;  he 
sets  at  defiance  the  authority  of  the  society  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  and,  whether  his  con- 
duct be  construed  as  an  admission  of  guilt,  or 
more  properly  as  a  mere  contempt,  he  cer- 
tainly cannot  complain  if  those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  maintenance  of  the  social 
order  and  welfare  declare  that  he  has  forfeited 
the  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  law  to  whioh 
he  refuses  to  submit.  The  outlaw,  says  Brac- 
ton,  forfeits  home  and  country,  and  becomes 
an  exile.  Anciently  he  was  known  by  another 
name,  to  wit,  frendletmcm,  as  it  seems,  because 
he  forfeited  his  friends ;  for  if  any  of  them 
rendered  him  any  assistance,  they  suffered  the 
same  punishment  as  the  outlaw  himself,  losing 
like  him  both  their  goods  and  their  life,  unless 
the  king  of  his  grace  spared  them.  From  the 
time  one  was  outlawed  he  was  said  anciently 
to  bear  a  wolf's  head  {caput  lupinum  gerere) ; 
and  it  is  usually  stated,  as  if  on  the  authority 
of  Bracton,  that  an  outlaw  might  be  killed 
with  the  same  impunity  as  a  wolf.  But  this 
author  says  plainly,  that  one  might  take  the 
outlaw's  life  only  when  he  resisted  being  taken, 
or  endeavored  to  escape.  After  his  capture, 
his  death  or  life  rested  in  the  hands  of  the 
king  alone.  All  males  above  the*  age  of  12 
years  might  suffer  outlawry,  because  at  that 
age  they  were  all  sworn  and  enrolled  in  the 
decennary,  and  were  thus  within  the  law  of  the 
realm.  Women  were  "  waived,"  not  outlawed, 
because  they  were  not  thus  sworn.  They 
therefore  could  not  be  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  the  law,  but  were  abandoned  or  dis- 
regarded by  it. — Outlawry  was  pronounced  ori- 
ginally only  in  cases  of  treason  or  felony.  Next 
it  was  extended  to  trespasses  of  a  flagrant 
character.  But  properly  it  was  limited  to' 
those  processes  in  which  a  capias  lay,  that  is, 
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a  writ  or  warrant  to  take  the  person  of  the  de- 
fendant. (  In  all  actions  of  trespass  «i  et  armi$ 
this  capiat  lay  at  common  law,  and  conse- 
quently also,  in  proper  cases,  outlawry.  In  ac- 
tions-of  debt,  detinue,  covenant,  and  such  others 
as  are  founded  upon  mere  negligence  or  laches, 
capiat  did  not  lie  at  common  law,  and  there- 
fore outlawry  was  impossible,  until  it  was  in- 
troduced by  act  of  parliament.  A  distinction 
was  made,  in  respect  to  the  consequences  of 
outlawry,  between  criminal  and  civil  cases. 
In  the  former,  sentence  of  outlawry  operated 
as  a  conviction  of  the  offence  itself  with  which 
the  accused  was  charged.  In  treasons  and 
felonies  therefore  he  suffered  corruption  of 
blood,  and  forfeiture  of  all  his  estate,  real  as 
well  as  personal.  In  civil  cases  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  outlawry  was  to  secure  access  to 
the  defendant's  property.  His  failure  to  ap- 
pear was,  accordingly,  not  accounted  a  con- 
fession of  the  matter  charged ;  but  as  a  con- 
tempt, it  deserved  and  drew  after  it  a  forfeit- 
ure of  personal  property  and  loss  of  the  profits 
of  lands  so  long  as  the  outlawry  lasted.  An 
outlaw  will  not  be  heard  in  the  courts  where 
he  seels  to  originate  a  legal  right,  and  his  ad- 
versary may  plead  the  outlaw's  disability  in 
bar  or  in  abatement  of  his  suit.  Indeed,  he 
cannot  appear  in  court  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  reverse  his  outlawry.  He  cannot  be  a 
iuror,  for  he  is  not  an  unimpeached  citizen, 
liber  et  legalu  homo;  but  if  he  was  outlawed 
in  a  civil  action,  he  may  be  an  heir  or  a  wit- 
ness. In  England,  outlawry  is  declared  after 
three  successive  writs  of  summons  to  the  de- 
fendant, and  after  he  has  been  called  by  the 
sheriff  in  five  different  courts.  The  judgment 
of  outlawry  may  be  reversed  by  writ  of  error 
or  upon  motion  in  the  courts,  and  after  re- 
versal the  party  may  be  put  to  plead  to  the 
original  process. — The  process  of  outlawry  is 
rare  in  the  United  States.  In  some  states  it 
has  never  been  known.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is 
retained  in  treasou,  robbery,  burglary,  and 
sodomy;  in  New  York,  in.  treason  alone.  In 
both  these  states  outlawry  in  civil  actions  has 
been  expressly  abolished,  and  it  may  be  said  to 
have  no  actual  existence  in  any. 

OUTRAM,  Sib  Jambs,  a  British  soldier,  born 
at  Butterley  Hall,  Derbyshire,  Jan.  29,  1803. 
He  is  the  son  of  Benjamin  Outran?,  an  eminent 
civil  engineer,  was  educated  in  Scotland,  of 
which  country  his  mother  was  a  native,  and 
after  studying  with  distinction  at  Marischal 
college,  Aberdeen,  went  out  to  Bombay  in  1819, 
as  a  cadet  in  the  military  service  of  the  East 
India  company.  He  was  posted  to  the  23d 
regiment  of  Bombay  native  infantry,  of  which 
he  soon  became  adjutant,  and,  having  distin* 
guished  himself  by  a  brilliant  and  successful 
attack  upon  an  insurgent  stronghold  in  Can- 
deish,  was  selected  by  the  governor,  Mount- 
stuart  Elphinstone,  to  undertake  a  mission  to 
the  ferocious  Bheel  tribes.  His  first  exploit  was 
to  beat  them  in  battle;  his  next  to  organize 
them  into  an  irregular  military  corps,  hoping 


that  these  indomitable  marauders  might  Ve a* 
ilized  by  turning  their  warlike  spirit  to  m 
legitimate  purpose.    The  result  of  a  shot  at 
fully  justified  his  anticipations,  and  peace  bcr 
restored  to  the  Bheel  country  he  was  me!  2. 
Guzerat  to  subdue  the  rebel  chiefs  of  the  iV 
Oaunta.    This  he  effected  by  similar  mets** 
defeating  them  first  and  conciliating  tbeEt- 
terward.    When   the  war  with  Afghckc 
broke  out,  he  volunteered  his  services,  and  v* 
appointed  honorary  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Job 
Keane,  rendering  valuable  assistance  throi^- 
out  the  campaign.    He  played  a  coospicscs 
part  in  the  capture  of  the  Beloochee  stroi^W 
of  Kelat  (1840),  and,  disguised  as  a  natiredro. 
tee,  carried  the  news  of  its  fall  a  week's  jours? 
through  the  enemy's  country  to  Kumcte 
where  he  took  ship  for  Bombay.   For  his  w 
vices  on  this  occasion  he  received  the  bras 
rank  of  major,  and  was  appointed  pofoia! 
agent  in  Lower  Sinde,  where  he  not  onlj-npkx 
the  British  arms,  but  gained  the  affection  of  & 
native  chiefs.    When  Sir  Charles  Napier  b& 
took  the  conquest. of  Sinde,  Outram t« res- 
dent  at  Hyderabad,  and  endeavored  to  treu 
collision  between  the  ameers  and  theBmt 
The  princes  treated  him  courteously,  bat  t* 
soldiers  growing  furious  and  attacking  there* 
dencv,  he  defended  himself  with  a  small  eseert 
and  finally  effected  an  orderly  though  dangaw 
retreat.    He  condemned  the  whole  war  *s 
most  tyrannical,  positive  robbery,'1  ad  w 
consequently  involved  in  an  acrimoDkm  «■ 
troversy  with  Sir  Charles  Napier,  iitei 
short  visit  to  England,  he  was  employed  ipias 
the  rebels  in  the  Sonth  MahrattaowartiT.tf- 
ganized  a  light  irregular  force,  and,  tensed 
words  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  "his  t«t  av 
vanced  guard  drove  before  them  the  hatf-w^ 
rabble  that  had  kept  three  brigades  it  btj' 
In  1845  Outram  (now  a  colonel)  was  appoint 
resident  at  Sattara,  and  in  1847  reswesta- 
Baroda.    In  the  latter  station  his  zealfrtbe 
suppression  of  certain  corrupt  practte  ■ 
which  his  language  was  not  always  motetf 
or  prudent,  brought  him  into  disfavor  vitiw 
Bombay  government,  and  returning  to  &p» 
he  plunged  into  a  naper  warfare  by  which » 
secured  from  the  first  the  sympathy  of « 

Sublic,  and  finally  the  approval  ci  the  owrj rf 
irectors.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  pohw" 
resident  at  Lucknow,  and  after  the  anDeiiaj 
of  Oude  in  the  early  part  of  1856  again  tw 
for  Europe,  was  made  civil  knight  comB^™ 
of  the  bath,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  rW 
war  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  tw 
British  forces  in  Persia,  with  the  tewpW 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  his  actual  tw* 
this  time  being  that  of  major-general,  fil- 
ing Bushire,  where  the  first  division  was  alW 
encamped,  about  the  end  of  Jaa.l§J;i ,  *j 
feated  the  Persians  at  ! 


Feb.fi> 


Koosh-aub,  Feb.  8,  and  took  HatoJ^ 
March  26,  soon  after  which  news  aim*  ■■ 
peace  had  been  signed  between »fc«"T 
Persia.    Returning  to  India,  which  wvtbtxv 
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the  midst  of  the  sepoy  rebellion,  Outram  was* 
appointed  to  the  military  command  of  the  Oawn- 
pore  and  Dinapoor  divisions.  His  first  effort 
was  to  relieve  Gen.  Havelock  at  Oawnpore,  and 
this  effected  (Sept  15)  to  march  with  him  to 
Lncknow ;  bat  in  consideration  of  Havelock's 
previous  exertions  to  assist  the  garrison  at  the 
latter  place,  he  chivalrously  refused  to  take  from 
him  the  command  of  the  relieving  force,  and  ac- 
companied it  as  a  volunteer.  Entering  Lncknow 
Sept.  25,  he  conducted  the  defence  of  the  resi- 
dency until  the  rescue  by  Sir  Oolin  Campbell, 
Nov.  19*  when  he  occupied  a  fort  called  the 
Alumbagh,  about  4  m.  from  the  city,  and  during 
the  next  few  months  several  times  defeated  the 
rebels  with  great  slaughter.  He  cooperated 
with  Campbell  in  the  final  siege  and  capture  of 
Lncknow  m  March,  and  in  the  capacity  of  chief 
civil  commissioner  immediately  applied  him- 
self to  restore  order  in  the  province.  He  was 
soon  summoned  to  Calcutta  as  a  member  of 
the  supreme  council.  In  the  summer  of  1860, 
his  health  being  much  broken,  he  returned  home, 
and  retired  to  private  life.  In  1857  he  received 
the  military  decoration  of  the  grand  cross  of 
the  bath  for  his  services  in  Persia,  was  created 
a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1858,  be- 
came lieutenant-general  in  the  same  year,  and 
in  Dec  1860  was  presented  by  the  corporation 
of  London  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  and  a 
sword. 

OUZEL,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  thrush  fam- 
ily, hydrobata  (Vieill.)  or  einclus  (Bechst.). 
The  bill  is  without  bristles  at  the  base,  moder- 
ate, slender,  slightly  bent  upward,  with  culmen 
nearly  straight,  and  curved  and  notched  tip ; 
the  frontal  plumes  come  as  far  as  the  opening 
of  the  nostrils;  wings  moderate  and  rounded, 
the  1st  quill  spurious  and  the  2d  rather  shorter 
than  the  3d  and  4th,  which  are  longest;  tail 
very  short  and  nearly  even ;  tarsi  as  long  as 
middle  toe,  covered  in  front  with  an  entire 
scale ;  feet  robust,  with  toes  moderate,  the 
outer  the  longest,  and  united  at  base;  claws 
long,  curved,  and  sharp.  About  half  a  dozen 
species  are  described  in  America,  Europe,  and 
Asia.  The  American  water  ouzel  or  dipper 
(H.  Mexicana,  Baird ;  C.  Americana*,  Swains.) 
is  about  74  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings 
of  10£;  the  color  above  is  dark  plumbeous, 
paler  beneath ;  head  and  neck  with  a  sooty 
brown  tinge ;  a  concealed  white  spot  above  the 
front  of  the  eye,  and  sometimes  below  it;  in 
young  birds  the  feathers  beneath,  the  wing 
ooverts,  and  lesser  quills  are  edged  with  gray- 
ish white ;  it  inhabits  the  vicinity  of  clear  rapid 
streams  in  the  Rocky  mountains  from  British 
America  to  Mexico.  The  European  ouzel  or 
dipper  (R.  cinclxu,  Vieill. ;  C.  aquaUcus.  Bechst.) 
is  of  about  the  same  size,  with  the  nead  and 
hind  neck  dark  brown,  the  upper  parts  dark 
gray  with  broad  black  edgings,  throat  and  fore 
neck  white,  and  breast  brownish  red ;  the  fe- 
male with  less  deep  tints ;  the  young  grayish 
above,  with  black  edgings.  A  similar  species 
(H.  Anaticoy  Swain*)  is  found  in  northern 


-The  form  of  the  ouzels  is  compact,  and 
the  motions  and  attitudes  are  like  those  of  the 
wrens.  Their  habits  are  very  peculiar,  and 
have  been*  accurately  described  by  Macgillivray 
in  Great  Britain  from  actual  observation ;  they 
are  found  singly  or  in  pairs  in  mountainous 
districts  on  the  borders  of  streams ;  they  seek 
their  food  under  water,  not  plunging  superfi- 
cially like  the  kingfisher  or  the  fish  hawk,  nor 
going  under  from  the  surface  like  the  ducks, 
but  darting  boldly  into  the  water  from  the 
wing,  diving  to  the  bottom,  and  swimming  and 
running  about  there  with  great  rapidity,  in 
search  of  aquatic  insects,  larvae,  and  mollusks, 
on  which  they  feed.  The  ouzel  is  said  also  to 
devour  the  spawn  and  fry  of  fishes,  and  on  this 
account,  though  probably  without  reason,  is 
very  generally  persecuted  by  anglers  and  game- 
keepers ;  its  progression  under  water  is  by  the 
action  of  the  wings;  as  in  many  web-footed 
birds;  it  remains  submerged  for  a  minute  or 
two,  Bwimming  welL  rising  buoyantly  to  the 
surface,  and  able  to  dive  again  without  rising 
on  the  wing.  The  flight  is  direct  and  rapid; 
it  is  in  the  habit  of  perching  on  stones  in  the 
middle  of  streams,  constantly  moving  the  tail 
up  and  down;  it  is  a  very  poor  walker;  when 
wounded,  it  plunges  under  water  and  escapes 
to  the  shore,  struggling  to  the  last  when  taken. 
The  note  is  a  gentle  warble,  short  and  lively, 
but  not  resembling  the  full  song  of  the  proper 
thrushes.  It  begins  to  make  a  nest  about  the 
middle  of  spring,  of  moss  and  leaves,  on  the 
bank  of  a  stream,  among  the  roots  of  a  tree 
overhanging  the  water,  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock, 
or  in  a  hole  in  a  bridge,  dam,  or  wall ;  it  is  of 
large  size,  arched  over,  and  compactly  built ; 
the  eggs  are  5  or  6,  pure  white,  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  of  the  song  thrush.  This 
genus  is  considered  intermediate  between  the 
ant-thrushes  and  thrushes  proper ;  its  short  and 
dense  plumage,  short  wings  and  tail,  and  bill, 
are  admirably  adapted  for  making  its  way  under 
water,  and  seizing  and  detaching  its  food  from 
submerged  stones.  According  to  Macgillivray, 
the  genus  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the 
slender-billed  land  birds  and  the  diving  water 
birds,  as  the  kingfisher  seems  to  unite  the 
former  with  the  plunging  birds  of  the  same 
order. — The  name  of  ring  ouzel  is  given  to  the 
European  thrush  (Pardui  torquatu^lkaxi.)  from 
its  having  a  broad  white  orescent  across  the 
black  of  the  breast;  and  the  blackbird  (T. 
meruta,  Linn.)  is  often  also  called  ouzel  in 
Great  Britain. 

OVEN  BIRD,  the  popular  name  given  to  a 
group  of  tenuirostral  birds  of  the  sub-family 
ffsrnarina  and  the  family  of  creepers,  inhabit- 
ing the  warm  parts  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  In  the  typical  genus  furnariv* 
(Vieill.)  the  bill  is  moderate,  slender,  and 
slightly  curved ;  wings  and  tail  moderate,  and 
tarsi  long.  The  red  oven  bird  (F.  rttfus,  Vieill.), 
called  harnero  in  La  Plata,  is  about  6  inches 
long,  reddish  above  and  white  below ;  it  is  seen 
generally  in  pairs,  both  in  bushy  and  open 
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places  and  near  human  habitations,  running 
rapidly  or  making  short  flights  from  hush  to 
bush  in  search  of  insects,  especially  eoleopt&ra; 
it  will  also  eat  seeds;  the  note  is  loud  and 
shrill.  The  nest  is  placed  in  an  exposed  situa- 
tion on  a  tree,  paling,  window  sill,  or  even  in 
the  interior  of  a  house ;  both  sexes  work  at  it, 
alternately  bringing  a  lump  of  day,  or  piece 
of  straw  and  twig,  which  they  fashion  into  a 
dome-shaped  structure  like  a  baker's  oven,  6 
or  8  inches  in  diameter  and  with  walls  about 
an  inch  thick;  the  opening  is  on  the  side,  and 
near  it  is  a  partition  reaching  nearly  to  the 
roof,  behind  which  is  an  inner  chamber  in  which 
the  eggs,  4  or  5,  are  deposited  on  feathers  and 
soft  grass.  The  genus  einelodes  (Gray)  frequents 
the  sea  beach,  and  may  often  be  seen  walking 
on  the  masses  of  floating  sea  weed  near  the 
shore;  some  occasionally  wander  inland,  and 
even  to  the  height  of  8,000  feet  on  the  Cor- 
dilleras ;  their  food  consists  of  insects,  small 
crustaceans  and  mollusks,  and  seeds.  Other 
genera  are  loehmias  (Swains.),  of  Brazil ;  eni- 
eornis  (Gray),  in  dry  regions  of  Patagonia  and 
the  barren  Cordilleras ;  Mmnorni*  (Gould),  on 
the  reedy  borders  of  South  American  lakes, 
climbing  vertically  along  the  stems ;  geoiitta 
(Swains.),  on  the  open  sandy  plains;  and  cin- 
eloeerthia  (Gray),  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
prevailing  colors  are  red  and  brown,  varied 
with  black  and  white. 

OVERBEOK,  Fbudrich,  a  German  painter, 
born  in  Lubeck,  July  8, 1789.  He  commenced 
his  artistic  education  in  Vienna  in  1806,  and  in 
1810  repaired  to  Borne,  where  he  was  thrown 
into  the  society  of  a  number  of  young  compa- 
triots, who  had  become  convinced  that  a  return 
to  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  early  Italian 
masters  could  alone  effect  a  healthful  regenera- 
tion of  art.  Overbeck,  who  was  of  a  devout 
and  impressible  nature,  soon  became  the  soul 
of  the  movement,  and,  aided  by  Cornelius,  Veit. 
Schadow,  Pforr,  Schnorr,  and  others,  as  well 
as  by  the  hints  afforded  by  Schlegel  and  other 
sympathizers,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
and  remarkable  school  of  painting.  A  Madon- 
na painted  in  1811  first  brought  him  into  notice 
in  Rome,  and  he  soon  proved  his  claim  to  be 
considered  the  head  of  his  school  by  the  fres- 
coes of  "Joseph  sold  into  Captivity  by  his 
Brethren"  and  the  "  Seven  Years  of  Famine," 
painted  in  the  villa  of  the  Prussian  consul,  M. 
Bartholdy,  in  which  the  young  German  artists 
executed  their  first  important  works.  Over- 
beck  now  gradually  restricted  himself  to  works 
of  an  exclusively  devotional  character,  which 
he  strove  to  imbue  with  the  religio-mystic  feel- 
ing of  an  earlier  epoch  in  art  In  like  manner 
he  adopted  the  theological  views  of  his  artistic 
prototypes,  and  in  1814,  in  company  with  sev- 
eral of  his  associates,  abjured  Lutheranism  and 
embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  feith.  His  life  has 
since  been  passed  almost  entirely  in  Rome  in 
the  practice  of  his  art.  At  first  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  band  of  enthusiastic  disciples,  but 
by  degrees  his  followers  either  died,  or  were 


enticed  by  the  more  vigorous  and  roncj 
style  into  which  the  new  German  scboir, 
panded,  to  renounce  the  limited  range  of  s6 
jects  and  the  severe,  almost  ascetic,  &tjk  if 
their  master.     Their  places  hare  not'':*: 
readily  supplied,  and  Overbeck  nowlateu 
his  vocation  almost  alone,  but  with  m  s 
enthusiasm  than  when  he  commenced  his  cr-: 
in  Rome  50  year*  ago.    Of  his  works  in  fm 
the  revival  of  which  his  example  greatly  ah 
the  most  remarkable  are  a  series  of  5  rep- 
Benting  subjects  from  Tasso's  Gtrumkew'- 
lerata,  executed  in  1817  in  the  villa  Sassi: 
Rome,  and  the  "  Vision  of  St  Francis"  pains 
for  the  church  of  the  Madonna  degli  Anzi 
near  Assisi,  the  latter  of  which  is  consderah 
remarkable  exposition  of  the  principles.' 
Christian  art  as  understood  by  Mm.  fop- 
tore  which  first  gave  him  a  European  re?& 
tion  was  the  "  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jeroak1 
completed  in  1824  for  the  Marientird*  k 
Lubeck,  and  which  is  well  known  bj  cop- 
ings.   Other  works  by  him  of  a  scriptural  efc* 
acter  are  "Christ  bearing  the  CrW'fo 
Child  Christ  in  the  Temple,"  "  Christ  V.tss 
Little  Children"  (also  well  known  throng 
engravings),  "The  Raising  of  Lazarus,"  "Cki* 
raising  the  Daughter  of  Jairus,"  "Chris  2 
the  Mount  of  Olives,99  "St.  John  preachazi 
the  Wilderness,"  "Moses  and  the  Daogter i 
Jethro  at  the  Well,"  "  Gathering  the  Jto' 
"Hagarin  the  Desert,"  and  the  "Ascearf 
Elijah."    His  numerous  "  Holy  FamiBef  ci 
Pietasy  "Marriage  of  the  Virgin,"  "YirpnTidj 
the  Lily,"  "Three  Kings,"  "StEinlxk" 
"  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  At,  ai*  * 
amples  of  his  manner  of  illustrating  the  tac- 
tions of  the  church.    His  masterpiece  peri? 
is  the  elaborate  composition  in  toe  S&fefc& 
institute  at  Frankfoit-on-the-lfoin,  repnssj 
ing  the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  arti  a 
which  the  upper  compartment  is  occuped^ 
Christ  in  the  act  of  blessing,  the  Virgin,  wj 
crowd  of  prophets,  saints,  and  apowtf,  «~ 
below  are  the  representatives  of  nwsMj* 
tecture,  sculpture,  painting,  &e,,thebe»* 
most  cases  being  portraits.    As  a  designs 
charcoal  and  chalk,  he  is  perhaps  monger- 
ally  known  than  by  his  paintings;  and  &ff- 
ings  of  his  "Passion  of  our  Lord,"  "W 
Illustrations  from  the  Gospels,"  and  sy* 
series  of  drawings   have  been  eiecntwjJ 
Ruscheweyh,  Bchafer,  Amsler,  Keller,  Soft 
and  other  German  artists.   Hehasak* 
signed  a  remarkable  series  of  cartas  K£ 
executed  in  fresco  in  the  chapel  of  ftfjg? 
Torlonia's  villa  at  Oastel-Gandolfb.  <*«** 
ally  he  has  attempted  allegorical  figures,  *> 
as  his  "  Gennania*  and  "  Italia," 

O  VERBTJRY,  Sib  Thomas,  an  &&*£ 
tier  and  author,  born  at  Oompton^ 
Warwickshire,  in  1581,  died  in  the  tower » 
London,  Sept.  15, 1618.  He  ▼»  e™0^ 
Oxford  in  1598,  and  entered  of t  the .  J*j 
Temple,  but  he  soon  forsook  tie  to  tog- 
on  the  continent.    InlWl  hewenttoW» 
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burgh,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Robert  Oarr,  a  sewer  or  page  in  the  service  of 
the  earl  of  Dunbar.    Carr  was  illiterate,  but 
handsome  and  amorous.    Overbury  added  to 
the  refinement  of  gentle  breeding  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  good  education.    He  became 
Oarr's  intimate  friend  and  adviser,  wrote  his 
love  letters,  and  held  all  his  secrets ;  and  when 
Carr  removed  to  London  and  became  the  chief 
favorite  of  James  I.,  Overbury  shared  his  good 
fortune,  and  in  1608  was  knighted.    In  1609 
he  visited  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
wrote  a  volume  of  "  Observations  upon  the 
State  of  the   Seventeen   Provinces"   (1686). 
Vain,  arrogant,  and  presuming,  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  court  for  an  insult  to  the  aueen ; 
but  his  patron,  who  had  been  created  Vis- 
count Rochester,  procured  his  recall.    Roch- 
ester was  now  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  the 
lady  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of  the  lord 
chamberlain  Suffolk  and  wife  of  the  earl  of 
Essex.    Overbury  assisted  him  with  his  pen  to 
win  the  love  of  the  profligate  countess;  but 
when  it  was  proposed,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  king  and  the  lady's  father  and  uncle,  to 
procure  a  divorce  and  marry  her  to  Rochester, 
he  interposed  objections,  denounced  the  lady 
as  a  strumpet,  wrote  his  poem  of  "The  Wife" 
to  dissuade  his  patron  from  the  project,  and 
declared  that  he  could  and  would  throw  an  in- 
superable obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  union. 
The  countess  in  her  rage  offered  £1,000  to  Sir 
David  Wood  to  take  Overbury's  life  in  a  duel ; 
but  her  uncle  Northampton,  who  was  jealous 
of  his  influence,  proposed  a  safer  plan  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way,  and  caused  a  foreign 
embassy  to  be  offered  him,  which  Rochester 
persuaded  him  to  refuse.    His  refusal  was  de- 
clared a  contempt  of  the  king's  commands,  and 
on  April  21, 1618,  he  was  committed  to  the 
tower.    Here  he  was  confined  in  one  of  the 
closest  dungeons  and  debarred  from  all  com- 
munication with  his  friends.    The  lieutenant- 
governor  was  removed  to  make  place  for  Sir 
Jervis  Elwes,  a  creature  of  Suffolk's,  and  a 
man  named  Weston  was   employed  by  the 
countess  to  be  the  prisoner's  sole  attendant. 
In  5  months  Overbury  died  after  great  suffer- 
ing, and  with  every  indication  of  having  been 
slowly  poisoned.  The  murderers  were  success- 
ful for  a  time  in  defying  public  suspicion.  The 
divorce  was  obtained,  and  Rochester,  now  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Somerset,  was  married 
to  the  countess.    But  two  years  later,  when 
Villiers  had  become  the  royal  favorite,  Win- 
wood  the  secretary  laid  before  the  king  some 
evidence  which  had  been  collected  by  Trum- 
bull, the  British  ambassador  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  Somerset  and  his  wife  were   arrested. 
James  committed  the  investigation  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Ooke.    The  minor  conspirators,  Weston, 
Elwes,  Franklin,  an  apothecary  who  furnished 
the  poison,  and  a  woman  named  Turner,  were 
convicted  and  executed.    The  countess,  on  be- 
ing placed  at  the  J>ar  of  the  house  of  lords 
(May  84,  1616),  pleaded  guilty,  and  received 


Judgment  of  death;  and  her  husband  after  a 
ong  trial  was  sentenced  to  the  same  penalty ; 
but  both  were  pardoned  a  few  days  afterward. 
Somerset  refused  to  accept  less  than  a  reversal 
of  judgment,  but  in  1624  he  petitioned  for 
what  he  had  refused,  and  received  also  a  pen- 
sion of  £4,000.  The  fate  of  Overbury  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  James  is 
not  free  from  a  suspicion  of  complicity  in  his 
death,  but  what  motive  he  could  have  for  wish- 
ing it  can  only  be  a  matter  of  the  wildest  con- 
jecture.— Overbury  wrote,  beside  the  works 
already  mentioned,  a  series  of  "  Characters" 
and  "Newes  from  any  whence,  or  Old  Truths 
under  a  Supposal  of  Novelty"  (1614);  "The 
First  and  Second  Part  of  the  Remedy  of  Love" 
(1620),  a  paraphrase  from  Ovid ;  and  u  Orumms 
fallen  from  King  James's  Table,  or  his  Table 
Talk"  (1715).  His  style  is  somewhat  over- 
strained, but  he  displays  wit,  ingenuity,  and 
great  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  character. 
There  is  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  with 
a  life  by  E.  F.  Rimbault,  in  Mr.  Russell  Smith's 
"library  of  Old  Authors"  (London,  1856). 

OVERSTONE,  Samuel  Jones  Lotd,  baron, 
a  British  financier,  son  of  the  banker  Lewis 
Loyd,  born  in  London,  Sept.  25,  1796.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  and  in  1819  entered  parliament 
as  member  for  Hythe,  retaining  his  seat  un- 
til 1826.  About  the  same  time  he  became 
a  partner  in  the  paternal  banking  house  of 
JoneSj  Loyd,  and  co.,  which  his  commercial 
sagacity  and  intimate  knowledge  of  business 
caused  to  rank  among  the  first  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Such  was  his  reputation  as  a  financier 
that  he  was  on  various  occasions  consulted 
by  the  government  on  measures  connected 
with  the  commerce  of  the  country;  and  it 
has  been  understood  that  some  of  the  most 
important  portions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bank 
charter  act  were  suggested  by  him.  In  1850 
he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Over- 
stone  and  Fotheringay  of  Northamptonshire. 
He  has  long  been  considered  a  leading  author- 
ity on  banking  and  commercial  matter*)  and 
both  in  his  legislative  capacity  and  through  the 
columns  of  the  press  has  given  publicity  to  his 
views.  A  collection  of  his  papers  has  reoently 
been  published  in  2  vols,  for  private  circulation. 

OVERTON,  a  K  co.  of  Tenn.,  bordering  on 
Ky.,  drained  by  Ohio's  or  Obed's  river,  a 
branch  of  the  Cumberland,  navigable  by  steam- 
boats for  60  m.  in  the  county ;  area,  580  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  11,211,  of  whom  1,065  were 
slaves.  The  surface  in  some  parts  is  moun- 
tainous, and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  622,485  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  68,824  of  oats,  86,791  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, 68,752  of  tobacco,  and  104,885  of  but- 
ter. There  were  15  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  8 
tanneries,  28  churches,  and  1,728  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.    Capital,  Livingston. 

OVERTURE  at  overturn;  Fr.  ouv+rture), 
a  species  of  introductory  symphony  prefixed  to 
an  opera  or  oratorio,  of  which  it  is  intended  to 
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present  an  epitome  or  characteristic  sketch,- 
Its  invention  is  ascribed  to  the  French  com- 
poser Lolly,  and  in  the  oldest  overtures  the 
fugue,  preceded  by  a  slow  movement  in  J  time 
and  closing  in  the  dominant,  was  the  prominent 
feature,  in  this  style  were  written  the  over- 
tures of  Handel  and  many  of  his  contempora- 
ries. The  overtures  of  modern  composers  fre- 
quently contain  snatches  of  the  leading  airs  of 
the  opera.  Such  compositions  are  sometimes 
called  programme  overtures.  Overtures  are 
occasionally  written  on  the  themes  afforded  by 
poetical  or  dramatic  works,  as  Beethoven's 
overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont." 

OVERWEG,  Adolf,  a  German  geologist 
and  explorer,  born  in  Hamburg,  July  24,  1823, 
died  Sept.  27, 1852,  in  Maduari,  central  Africa, 
whither  he  had  accompanied  the  expedition  ox 
Richardson  and  Barth.  (See  BjlBth,  Hkqt- 
bich.) 

OVERYSSEL,  or  Ovsbwssbx,  a  province  of 
the  Netherlands,  bounded  H.  by  Friesland  and 
Drenthe,  E.,  by  Hanover  and  Westphalia,  S. 
and  S.  W.  by  Gelderland,  and  W.  by  the  Zuy- 
der  Zee;  area,  1,282  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
234,488.  The  surface  is  generally  low,  but 
diversified  by  a  few  small  hills  locally  called 
mountains,  and  in  the  E.  part  the  soil  is  prin- 
cipally marshy.  Large  peat  moors  are  found 
here,  and  in  other  places  there  are  sandy 
heaths.  The  best  land  is  near  the  Yssel,  which 
enters  the  province  from  Gelderland,  forming 
part  of  the  boundary  between  the  two  prov- 
inces. The  other  chief  rivers  are  the  Vechte, 
Schiepbeek,  Zwarte- water,  and  Linde.  The 
Zwarte-water  and  Yssel  are  united  by  a  canal. 
The  province  contains  several  small  lakes.  The 
principal  productions  are  rye,  buckwheat,  hemp, 
fruits,  cattle,  and  peat ;  and  the  most  impor- 
tant manufactures  are  linen  and  cotton  goods, 
wicker  ware,  mats,  and  iron.  The  pasture  lands 
are  particularly  rich,  and  cattle  breeding  and 
peat  digging  are  the  most  important  branches 
of  industry.  Considerable  attention  is  also 
given  to  the  fisheries  and  to  bee  keeping.  The 
climate  is  moist  and  unhealthy.  Zwofle,  the  cap- 
ital, Deventer,  and  Kampen  are  the  ehief  towns. 

OVID  (Publics  Ovinrus  Naso),  a  Roman 
poet,  born  in  Sulmo  in  the  country  of  the 
Peligni,  March  20,  43  B.  p.,  died  in  Tomi  on 
the  Euxine  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
A.  D.  18.  He  was  of  an  ancient  equestrian 
family,  and  was  educated  for  the  bar ;  but  his 
taste  for  poetry  interfered  so  seriously  with  his 
professional  studies,  that  the  elder  Seneca,  who 
had  seen  one  of  his  rhetorical  exercises,  de- 
scribes it  as  sohitum  carmen  rather  than  an 
argumentative  discourse.  His  father,  believing 
that  poverty  was  the  lot  of  poets,  endeavored 
in  vain  to  wean  him  from  these  tastes,  but 
subsequently  allowed  Ovid  to  follow  the  bent 
of  his  inclinations.  He  accordingly  finished  his 
education  in  Athens,  and  after  travelling  in 
Asia  and  Sicily  returned  to  Rome,  where, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  practised  the 
law,  he  discharged  the  functions  of  judge  in 
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several  of  the  minor  courts,  a»d  was  fiflaflrj* 
moted  to  be  one  of  the  decmmri,  who  prtaii 
over  the  court  of  the  centumciri.  The  ^* 
Macer,  Propertius,  Ponticus,  and  Bassos  wet 
among  his  intimate  Mends,  and  hehadfreas 
opportunities  of  hearing  Horace  recite&ws. 
positions.    Virgil  he  saw  but  once,  and  IL* 
lus  he  knew,  but  not  intimately.  He  waatire 
married,  his  first  wife  being  qnieklypataa 
for  unfaithfulness,  and  his  second  tauftii 
was  irksome  to  the  poet,  who  was  thai «» 
ored  of  a  mistress  celebrated  by  Lin  he? 
the  name  of  Corinna.    According  to  &km 
Apollinaris,  this  was  Julia,  the  profligate^ 
ter  of  the  emperor  Augustus.    She  wis » 
doubtedly  a  married  woman  of  high  rank,  ai 
may  be  said  to  have  incited  Ovid  tohsss 
successful  attempts  at  elegiao  poetry,  the  sot 
called  the  Amorea,  subsequently  public  V 
him  in  a  second  edition  under  the  tile  i 
Amorum  JAM  III.,  being  the  result  erf  hka- 
timacy  with  Corinna.    At  about  the  age  of  $ 
he  married  his  3d  wife,  with  whom  j»  s< 
pears  to  have  lived  happily,  and  by  vkaii 
had  one  child,  &  daughter.   His  amora  tias> 
forth,  if  not  entirely  discontinued,  wo*  co- 
ducted  with  some  regard  for  propriety;  icdtk 
friendship  of  Atticus  and  other  emiBflii  m 
the  regard  and  favor  of  the  imperial  imx 
and  his  poetical  reputation,  greatly  eabwi 
by  the  production  of  his  Eptkola  Emidx*  h 
Am  AmaUria  or  De  Art*  AumdivAJbd* 
AmorUy  his  tragedy  of  M*Ua,  now  lot  d 
other  pieces,  rendered  this  portion  of  is  Sb 
easy  and  agreeable.    This  tranquil  ex*teK*« 
suddenly  interrupted  in  A.  D.  8  bj  an  lopeM 
ediot  commanding  the  poet  to  transport  Imi 
at  once  to  Tomi,  a  town  on  the  EnnueiDik 
country  of  the  Oetse,  and  os  the  very  cafes 
of  the  empire.    No  reason  for  this  bento^ 
which  was  for  life,  though  without  die to*« 
citizenship  or  property,  was  assigned,  tejsd 
his  having  published  his  poem  on  the  in  a 
love;  hut  it  has  been  justly  *uppo*dd*'* 
severe  a  punishment  would  not  haw  ban  * 
fiicted  for  an  offence  of  this  nature,  oogwiod 
10  years  previous,  unless  it  had  &***** 
panied  by  another  of  greater  heinousae*  1» 
publication   of   the  An  AnuOma  *  «** 
quently  regarded  as  a  merepretextoBtMp* 
of  Augustus,  the  motive  for  whose  $4*& 
has  long  exercised  the  ingenuity  oi  «W» 
The  poet  himself  hints  at  some"error,  •  i» 
however  he  never  mentions,  a*  the  retl  c»» 
of  his  punishment    His  alleged  intngw  m 
the  emperor's  daughter  Julia  haa  wea  r 
sumed  to  be  the  "error"  in  fl*^; n~? 
fact  that  she  was  exiled  more  than  ion* 
before  Ovid  is  a  sufficient  refttanon  el » 
opinion.    Others  have  msintsmed  ^  f\, 
the  younger  Julia  with  whom  he  hadaa  «d^ 
andnotwithatandingthed^iapiiritymtbtfr^ 

the  coincidence  of  his  ba&hn*&t  ^V  , 
gives  ground  for  the  idea,  ktoelaWP** 
December  Ovid  left  Bwte^fl 
journey  of  nearly  a  year  reached  m  ■■"r 
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table  spot  to  whioh  he  was  banished.     The 
people  among  whom  his  lot  was  east  were 
scarcely  less  rude  than  their  climate.     The 
constant  alarms  excited  by  the  incursions  of 
barbarian  hordes,  the  anxiety  for  his  health 
and  safety,  and  the  absence  of  friends  and 
family,  rendered  his  existence  wretched  in  the 
extreme ;  and  he  never  ceased  to  offer  affect- 
ing but  unavailing  supplications  for  the  im- 
perial clemenoy.     The  pursuit  of  literature 
afforded  the  chief  alleviation  to  his  misfor- 
tunes;   and,    beside   applying   the  finishing 
touches  to  his  Fasti,  he  wrote  during  his  exile 
the  THstia,  a  record  chiefly  of  his  sufferings 
and  appeals  for  pardon ;  the  letters  to  his  wife 
and  friends  Ex  Panto,  very  similar  in  style  and 
substance  to  the  Trittia;  the  Ibis,  a  satire ;  and 
some  other  pieces  not  sufficiently  substantiated 
at  the  present  day.    His  modest  bearing  and 
affable  manners  won  upon  the  simple  inhabi- 
tants of  Tomi,  among  whom  he  rendered  him- 
self exceedingly  popular  by  publicly  reciting 
some  poems  composed  in  the  Getio  language, 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  mastering.    He 
died  in  the  10th  year  of  his  exile,  worn  out  by 
grief,  anxiety,  and  the  rigor  of  the  climate. 
The  poems  above  mentioned,  witji  the  excep- 
tion of  Medea,  are  composed  in  elegiac  metre, 
which  Ovid  wrote  with  more  facility  and  ele- 
gance than  any  of  his  contemporaries.    The 
Fasti,  a  sort  of  poetical  Roman  calendar  with 
its  appropriate  festivals  and   mythology,  of 
which  the  last  6  books  are  lost,  is  considered 
the  best  of  them,  and  in  melody  of  rhythm, 
epigrammatic  brevity  and  point,  and  skilful  an- 
tithesis, is  a  model  of  technical  excellence.  His 
chief  work  however,  both  in  bulk  and  preten- 
sions, was   his  Metamorphoses,  in  15  books, 
composed  previous  to  his  exile,  and  burned  by 
him  during  the  hurry  of  his  departure  from 
Rome,  but  of  which  copies  had  been  previously 
taken  by  his  friends.    It  is  written  in  heroio 
verse,  and  never  received  the  final  corrections 
of  its  author ;  but  in  spite  of  frequent  prolixity, 
and  an  over  indulgence  in  trite  images  ana 
trifling  conceits,  the  result  of  a  remarkable  fa- 
cility of  composition,  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  charm  of  the  narrative,  which,  as  the  title 
denotes,  includes  such  legends  of  mythology  as 
involved  a  transformation,  or  to  overlook  the 
poetic  beauties  scattered  with  a  lavish  hand 
throughout  the  work.    His  poems  written  in 
exile,  though  not  less  skilfully  versified,  are  far 
inferior  in  poetic  merit.    Schiller  characterizes 
them  as  the  offspring  of  neoessity  rather  than 
of  inspiration,  but  Gibbon  has  well  pointed  out 
their  value  as  illustrations  of  the  human  mind 
under  singular   and  affecting  circumstances. 
The  lost  tragedy,  Medea,  of  which  but  two  lines 
remain,  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  anti- 
quity, the  poet's  masterpiece. — Of  the  numer- 
ous complete  editions  of  Ovid,  the  more  re- 
markable are  the  editio  prineeps  by  Balthazar 
Azoguidi  (2  fols.  fol.,  Bologna,  1471),  the  Al- 
dine  edition  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Venice,  1502),  the 
Elzevir  edition  by  Heinsius  (8  vols.  12mo.,  Ley- 


den,  16S9),  the  Delphin  edition  (4  vols.  4to., 
Lyons,  1689),  Burmann's  edition,  esteemed  the 
best  (4  vols.  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1727),  and  Bur- 
mann's text  with  Bentley's  MS.  emendations 
(5  vols.  8vo.,  Oxford,  1825).  There  are  also  a 
number  of  editions  of  separate  pieces.  Of  trans- 
lations of  his  works  nearly  every  European 
language  possesses  an  abundance.  The  most 
esteemed  metrical  version  of  the  Metamorphoses 
in  English  is  that  "  translated  by  the  most  emi- 
nent hands,"  including  Dryden,  Addison,  Con- 
greve,  Rowe,  Gay,  Ambrose  Phillips,  and  oth- 
ers (fol.,  London,  1717),  of  which  many  edi- 
tions have  appeared.  The  version  of  George 
Sandys  (fol.,  London,  1626),  translated  on  the 
banks  of  James  river  in  Virginia,  deserves 
mention  as  the  first  work  of  any  note  composed 
in  America.  The  Are  Amatoria  and  Eeroidee 
have  in  like  manner  been  versified  by  several 
of  the  preceding  translators,  and  Marlowe  and 
others  have  also  tried  their  hands  upon  them. 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  paraphrased  the  Reme» 
dia  Amoris,  and  a  translation  of  tbe  Fasti  by 
J.  Gowerwas  published  at  Cambridge  in  1640. 
A  literal  prose  translation  of  all  the  poems,  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  forms  8  vols,  of  Bonn's  "Classical 
Library." 

OVIEDO,  a  N.  province  of  Spain,  nearly 
identical  with  the  ancient  principality  of  Astu- 
rias,  bounded  N.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay,  E.  br- 
ibe province  of  Santander,  S.  by  Leon,  and  w. 
by  Lugo ;  extreme  length  147  m.,  breadth  58 
m. ;  area,  8,674  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  555,215. 
(See  Asthmas.) — Overdo,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  is  situated  upon  rising  ground  near 
the  K  bank  of  the  river  Nalon,  about  20  m.  S. 
S.  W.  from  the  small  port  of  Gijon  on  the  bay 
of  Biscay,  and  245,m.  N".  K  W.  from  Madrid: 
pop.  in  1850,  10,500.  It  is  a  fine  town,  and 
has  an  admirable  Gothic  cathedral  built  in  the 
14th  century,  and  a  university  with  a  library 
of  12,000  volumes.  There  are  11  public  foun- 
tains supplied  with  water  brought  into  the 
town  by  an  aqueduct  supported  upon  41  arches. 
Oviedo  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  was  pillaged 
by  Ney's  troops  in  1809,  and  afterward  by  those 
of  Bonnet. 

OVIEDO  Y  VALDES,  Gonzalo  Fernandez 
de,  a  Spanish  chronicler,  born  in  Madrid  in 
1478,  died  in  Valladolid  in  1557.  He  was  of 
noble  descent,  spent  several  years  of  his  boy- 
hood at  court,  and  was  present  in  the  closing 
campaigns  of  the  Moorish  war.  In  1514  he 
was  sent  to  San  Domingo  as  supervisor  of  cold 
smeltings,  and  passed  there  almost  the  whole 
of  his  subsequent  life,  holding  various  offices 
and  occasionally  revisiting  Spam.  Having  been 
appointed  historiographer  of  the  Indies,  with 
authority  to  demand  from  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can governors  whatever  documents  he  needed, 
he  composed  a  "  Natural  and  General  History 
of  the  Indies,"  in  50  books,  21  of  which  were 
published  in  Seville  in  1585,  and  a  complete  edi- 
tion is  now  in  progress  at  Madrid.  Tins  work 
was  denounced  by  Las  Oasas  as  little  better  than 
fabulous ;  but  Las  Oasas  was  a  bitter  enemy  of 
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the  author,  whom  he  accused  of  rapacity  and 
cruelty  in  his  government.  In  his  70th  year 
Oviedo  finished  his  valuable  work  entitled  Lot 
quinquagena*)  in  which  he  gives  under  the  form 
of  dialogues  a  full,  gossipping,  and  anecdotical 
account  of  all  the  principal  persons  of  Spain  of 
his  time.  It  is  still  in  MS.  in  the  royal  library 
at  Madrid.  He  also  wrote  chronicles  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  and  Charles  V. ;  and  a  life 
of  Cardinal  Ximenes  is  attributed  to  him. 

OWEGO,  a  township  and  the  capital  of  Tioga 
co.,  N.  Y.{  on  the  Susquehanna  river  at  the 
mouth  of  Owego  creek ;  pop.  of  the  township 
in  1855,  8,328 ;  of  the  village,  8,041.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  rich  and  extensive  agricultural  and 
lumber  district,  and  has  an  active  and  increas- 
ing trade.  It  contains  manufactories  of  steam 
engines,  boilers,  and  machinery,  and  fiour, 
plaster,  and  woollen  mills,  the  Owego  acad- 
emy, a  female  seminary,  2  ranks,  2  newspaper 
offices,  and  18  churches,  viz. :  1  Baptist,  1  Con- 
gregational, 1  Episcopal,  5  Methodist,  2  Pres- 
byterian, 1  Roman  Catholic,  1  union,  and  1 
Wesleyan  Methodist.  The  Susquehanna  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  240  feet  long.  It  is  on  the 
line  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  and  is 
connected  with  Ithaca  by  the  Cayuga  and  Sus- 
quehanna railroad. 

OWEN.  I.  A  N.  co.  of  Ky.,  bounded  W. 
by  the  Kentucky  river,  and  N.  by  Eagle  oreek ; 
area,  about  800  sq"  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  10,444, 
of  whom  1,514  were  slaves.  It  has  an  undu- 
lating surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  632,870  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  22,794  of  wheat,  46,680  of  oats,  28,378 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  746,871  of  tobacco.  There 
were  12  grist  mills,  9  saw  mills,  1  tannery,  20 
churches,  and  485  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Capital,  Owenton.  II.  A  S.  W.  co. 
of  Ind.,  drained  by  the  West  fork  of  White 
river  and  several  smaller  streams ;  area,  about 
400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  14,808.  Its  soil  is 
fertile,  especially  near  the  borders  of  the 
streams.  It  contains  extensive  and  very  rich 
mines  of  coal  and  iron  ore.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  764,029  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  60,- 
827  of  wheat,  58,789  of  oats,  2,176  tons  of  hay, 
and  89,531  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  29  grist 
mills,  9  saw  mills,  20  churches,  and  1,153  pupils 
attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Spencer. 

OWEN,  John,  a  British  writer  of  Latin  epi- 
grams, born  in  Armon,  Caernarvonshire,  about 
1560,  died  in  1622.  He  is  called  in  Latin  Ove- 
nus,  or  Audoenus.  He  received  a  fellowship 
at  New  college,  Oxford,  in  1584,  and  took  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  in  1590.  In  the  following 
year  he  resigned  his  fellowship,  and  taught 
school.  Among  continental  scholars  of  his 
time  he  was  called  the  "  British  Martial,"  such 
was  the  happiness,  point,  and  linguistic  purity 
of  the  Latin  epigrams  by  which  he  became  dis- 
tinguished. He  was  a  Protestant,  and  some- 
times employed  his  wit  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  which  caused  his  disinherit- 
ance at  the  hands  of.  a  rich  uncle,  and  gave  the 
collection  of  his  epigrams  in  1654  a  place  in 


the  Index  JSantrgatoriu*.  The  best  e&ai 
them  is  that  by  Benouard  (Paris,  1794).  In 
lations  into  English  were  made  bj  Tssi 
Packe,  and  Harvey,  that  by  the  list  lei 
author  being  the  most  complete. 

OWEN,  John,  an    English  preached 
scholar,   born    in   Stadham,  Oxfoi&fahj 
1616,  died  in  London,  Aug.  24, 1683.  E>h 
descended  from  a  prominent  family  in  N- 
Wales.    His  precocious  genius  and  his  ii 
for  knowledge  were  so  marked,  thaiattbj 
of  12  he  was  entered  at  Queen's  eolkgt .-. 
ford,  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree  at  k  d 
his  master's  degree  at  19.    In  thennhra. 
became  noted  not  only  for  his  diiig&tj 
study  and  mastery  of  the  ancient  tangos  'c 
also  for  skill  and  vigor  in  athletic  sports.  la 
lead  which  he  took  in  resisting  ArcU-k 
Laud's  new  academical   regulations  fear: 
upon  him  the  ill  will  of  the  high  church  jir 
and  alienated  the  uncle  to  whose  geuerosn^ 
advancement  thus  far  had  been  in  somen* 
ure  due.    He  was  compelled  to  leare  hi>  jj* 
at  Oxford,  to  accept  orders  in  the  chuitL  a 
to  support  himself  by  private  teaching  cd'.; 
officiating  as  chaplain,  first  to  Sir  Robert  a:- 
mer  of  Ascot,  and  afterward  to  Lord  Lorjm. 
In  this  period  Owen's  mind  was  paths? 
cised  by  doubts  concerning  his  reljpoa  ss 
and  his  duty  in  the  crisis  in  national  a&i 
which  resulted  finally  in  his  openadhfijs*. 
the  side  of  the  parliament  against  tk  ice 
and  his  adoption  of  nonconformist  prioe^ 
The  type  of  faith  which  he  chose  wis* 
Calvinism,  and  his  first  work,  the  "Dfcp*^ 
Arminianism"  (1642),  was  hailed  as  the  spi 
reaction  against  that  wide-spread  here*?.  « 
reward  for  this  service  to  the  orthodoia*. 
he  received  the  living  of  Fordhsmifil^ 
where  he  remained  a  year  and  a  M  «* 
gained  great  fame  as  a  pulpit  orator.  us 
fame  was  increased  when  he  remoTed  u  t* 
larger  neighboring  town  of  CoggobH ;* 
the  change  which  he  here  made  from  tat. ^ 
byterian  to  the  Independent  form  of  ea* 
government  only  made  him  more  popnto*2 
the  masses,  and  with  the  party  rising  apis* 
In  April,  1646,  he  was  first  called  toprescfi^ 
fore  the  parliament,  and  his  ability  was  so  & 
spicuous  that  he  was  frequently  sumnoi*  - 
preach  to  that  assembly,  and  had  the i*£ 
ous  honor  of  addressing  them  on  the  jy  *- 
the  execution  of  Charles  L    ftonwe^ 
him,  took  him  as  private  chaplain  onto  ad- 
ditions to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  «£. »* 
had  received  the  office  of  dean  hw*7: 
college,  made  him  in  addition  faj*%r 
ceUor  of  the  university.    Though  toife 
tration  came  in  a  time  of  ^Fftjw 
contest,  he  gained  the  g^^jf^S 
conciliating  manners,  and  was  aow  w 
hatreds,  to  prevent  outbreaks, and  »^ 
plish  important  reforms.    TheSywrs^ 
he  held  this  office  were  years  of  grew  ««v 


and  pastoral  activity;  he  pre 
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ana  pascorai  acuvuy;  ue  F1  *■*""•  V-imMtsi 
and  published  several  of  hi»  *<*  m^^ 
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or&s,  receiving  moreover  in  1658  the  degree 
f  13.D.  The  favor  which  he  had  enjoyed  with 
liver  Cromwell  did  not  continue  with  the 
rotector's  son  and  successor.  Presbyterian 
pposition  deprived  him  of  his  vioe-chancellor- 
lip,  and  at  the  restoration  he  was  ejected  from 
L8  deanery,  and  constrained  to  retire  to  his  na- 
ve town,  where  he  purchased  a  small  estate, 
ad  lived  for  a  time  in  quiet.  His  passion  for 
reaching  nevertheless  continued ;  and  in  spite 
f  risks  and  prohibitions,  and  even  attacks  upon 
is  house  by  the  royalist  soldiers,  he  persevered 
1  addressing  assemblies  of  his  friends,  and  in 
xpo  finding  the  principles  of  that  Savoy  con- 
sssion  which  he  had  assisted  in  preparing.  In 
visit  to  London  he  became  acquainted  with 
rord  Clarendon,  from  whom  he  received  tempt- 
lg  offers.  In  the  period  of  toleration  from 
667  to  1 670,  he  took  charge  of  an  important 
ongregafcion  in  Leadenhall  street,  London,  to 
rhich  has  reputation  and  eloquence  largely 
dded,  securing  the  favor  of  many  of  the  no- 
►ility,  and  even  for  a  time  of  the  king  and  his 
3atholic  brother.  He  had  repeated  interviews 
vith  Charles  II.  Though  Owen's  constitution 
vas  naturally  robust,  he  had  so  strained  it  by 
excessive  labor  that  it  failed  prematurely,  and 
he  last  12  years  of  his  life  were  years  of  weak- 
ness and  pain.  His  work  on  the  "  Glory  of 
Dhrist"  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  press  when 
ts  author  finally  yielded  to  his  disease.  He  was 
juried  at  Bunhill  fields,  where  his  grave  is  still 
conspicuously  marked.  In  personal  appearance, 
Owen  was  tall,  handsome,  dignified,  and  cour- 
teous, and  his  royalist  enemies  all  confessed  the 
fascination  of  his  manners.  His  strictness  of 
opinion  did  not  hinder  him  from  being  just  and 
kind  to  opponents.  He  kept  open  house,  aided 
poor  students,  and  distributed  favors  to  the  Pres- 
byterians, even  when  he  denounced  their  prin- 
ciples. His  learning  was  vast  and  accurate,  not 
only  in  Christian  divinity,  but  in  rabbinical 
lore  and  in  the  classics.  The  reputation  of  his 
oratory  is,  it  must  be  said,  hardly  justified  by 
the  style  of  his  published  writings,  which,  with 
all  their  wealth  of  thought  and  scholarship,  are 
often  dry,  verbose,  and  tedious.  Much  of  it, 
no  doubt,  was  owing  to  his  gifts  of  voice  and 
manner.  But  even  in  the  matter  of  style  his 
writings  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
other  Puritan  divines.  He  had  a  reputation  in 
other  countries  than  his  own,  was  at  one  time 
invited  to  a  professorship  in  Holland,  and  was 
only  prevented  from  emigrating  to  New  Eng- 
land by  an  express  order  of  the  council.  The 
familiar  title  applied  to  him  by  his  Puritan 
brethren  was  the  u  prince  of  divines."  Owen's 
works  are  very  voluminous  and  on  a  great 
number  of  subjects.  There  were  7  volumes  in 
folio,  20  in  quarto,  and  30  in  octavo.  The  last 
edition  was  published  in  Edinburgh  in  24  vols. 
8vo.  (1860). 

OWEN,  Richard,  a  British  comparative 
anatomist  and  palaeontologist,  born  in  Lancaster 
in  1804.  At  a  very  early  age  he  entered  the  na- 
val service  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  frigate 


Tribune ;  but  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  gen- 
eral peace  in  1815  he  returned  to  his  studies, 
and  was  for  some  years  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Baxen- 
dale,  a  surgeon  in  Lancaster.  In  1824  he  at- 
tended medical  lectures  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  during  a  year's  residence  in 
that  city  acquired  under  the  instructions  of 
Dr.  Barclay  a  predilection  for  the  study  of  com- 
parative anatomy.  Repairing  in  1825  to  Lon- 
don, he  became  a  student  at  St  Bartholomew's 
hospital,  where  his  talents  attracted  the  notice 
of  Abernethy,  then  surgeon  to  the  hospital,  who 
employed  him  in  the  dissecting  room  as  pro- 
sector. In  1826  he  became  a  member  of  the 
royal  college  of  surgeons,  and  from  want  of 
adequate  professional  employment  procured  the 
appointment  of  assistant  surgeon  in  the  navy. 
He  was  deterred  from  entering  upon  this  career 
by  the  advice  of  Abernethy,  who  with  charac- 
teristic roughness  told  him,  if  he  went  to  sea, 
he  would  u  go  to  the  devil  at  once."  Owen 
took  the  hint  and  remained  on  shore,  and 
shortly  after  by  the  assistance  of  Abernethy 
was  appointed  assistant  curator  of  the  Hunte- 
rian  museum,  then  deposited  in  the  college  of 
surgeons.  This  invaluable  collection,  the  chief 
labor  of  Hunter's  life,  had  so  long  been  suffered 
to  remain  in  obscurity,  that  at  the  time  of 
Owen's  appointment  its  existence  was  scarcely 
known  to  the  public.  Its  preservation  from 
injury  or  the  effects  of  time  or  neglect  was  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gift,  for  many  years  the 
assistant  of  the  founder,  and  who  had  twice 
superintended  its  removal  without  the  slightest 
damage  to.  the  frail  and  delicate  preparations 
of  which  it  in  great  part  consisted.  No  at- 
tempt however  had  been  made  to  render  the 
museum  of  practical  use  to  science  by  prepar- 
ing a  catalogue  of  its  contents ;  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Hunter's  manuscripts  and  memoranda 
by  his  brother-in  law,  Sir  Everard  Home,  seemed 
to  render  the  task  hopeless.  Nevertheless 
Owen  applied  himself  to  it  with  unremitting 
industry,  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Gift  pro- 
duced the  catalogue  of  the  pathological  speci- 
mens in  the  museum  (2  vols.  4to.,  1880),  and 
that  of  the  monsters  and  malformations  (4to., 
1881),  both  comprising  descriptions  of  the  speci- 
mens, but  not  histories  of  the  cases.  Thence- 
forth Mr.  Gift  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
care  of  the  museum,  leaving  Owen  to  pursue 
his  labors  in  cataloguing  the  rest  of  its  contents 
alone.  Between  1888  and  1840  the  latter  pro- 
duced the  elaborate  '*  Descriptive  and  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  the  Physiological  Series 
of  Comparative  Anatomy"  (5  vols.  4to.),  the 
amount  of  labor  involved  in  which  is  well  illus- 
trated in  his  own  statement  contained  in  the 
5th  volume.  "  It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  *'  to 
reason  correctly  upon  the  structure  of  a  de- 
tached organ,  unless  the  condition  of  the  rest 
of  the  organization,  and  the  habits  and  mode 
of  life  of  the  species,  be  known ;  but  to  this 
end  the  name  of  the  species  from  which  the 
detached  organ  was  derived  is  indispensable; 
without  this  fact  the  contemplation  of  the  most 
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elaborately  dissected  specimen  can  yield  little 
satisfactory  information,  and  to  determine  it  be- 
came, therefore,  the  first  and  most  essential  step 
in  the  formation  of  the  catalogue  of  the  physio- 
logical specimens.  This  part  of  their  history 
has,  in  most  cases,  been  effected  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  Hnnterian  preparations  with  recent 
dissections."  This  brief  statement,  as  has  been 
well  observed,  "  gives  the  key  to  the  fond  of 
monographs  and  other  papers  which  Prof.  Owen 
has  been  able  to  contribute  to  the  transactions 
of  the  societies  devoted  to  specific  branches  of 
natural  history ;"  for,  while  dissecting  the  spe- 
cimens necessary  to  identify  those  of  Hunter, 
he  was  constantly  opening  new  pathB  of  inquiry 
and  making  discoveries,  the  results  of  which 
bear  testimony  to  "  an  activity  seldom  equalled, 
perhaps  never  surpassed."  The  dissection  of 
so  many  animals  also  enabled  him  to  add  many 
preparations  supplying  links  in  the  Hnnterian 
series ;  and  the  account  of  these  contributions, 
as  well  as  of  those  from  other  sources,  must  be 
added  to  the  descriptions  of  the  8,790  Hnnte- 
rian specimens  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
labor  which  mainly  occupied  the  first  10  years 
of  his  scientific  career.  The  materials  and  sug- 
gestions thus  acquired,  to  the  number  of  which 
each  succeeding  year  largely  added,  have  been 
employed  chiefly  to  illustrate  4  great  depart- 
ments of  natural  science,  viz.:  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology,  zoology,  palaeontology, 
and  transcendental  anatomy  and  physiology. 
A  brief  recapitulation  of  his  labors  in  each  of 
these  departments  is  all  that  can  be  attempted 
in  this  article.  As  an  anatomist  he  has  extended 
his  labors  over  the  4  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  giving  more  attention  to  the  verte- 
brates, and  particularly  to  its  chief  division, 
the  mammalia,  than  to  either  of  the  others. 
Among  his  papers  on  the  mammalia,  those  de- 
voted to  the  quadrumana,  the  oarnivora,  and 
the  marsupialia  are  the  fullest  and  most  impor- 
tant. To  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society"  he  contributed  papers  "  On  the  Anato- 
my of  the  Orang  Outang,  "  On  the  Cranium 
of  the  Orang  Outang,"  "On  the  Comparative 
Osteology  of  the  Orang  and  Chimpanzee,"  Ac.  ; 
and  to  the  "Transactions"  a  series  entitled 
"  Osteological  Contributions  to  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Chimpanzee,"  in  which  the  skeleton 
of  the  gorilla  of  western  Africa  was  first  fully 
described.  His  researches  among  the  carni  vora 
have  extended  to  the  Thibet  bear,  the  lion,  the 
tiger,  the  seal,  and  many  other  animals,  whose 
anatomy  he  has  studied  with  especial  reference 
to  extinct  forms  of  the  same  family.  In  this 
manner  the  sloths  and  armadillos  have  sup- 
plied him  with  hints  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
megatherium,  the  mylodon,  and  similar  crea- 
tures of  an  earlier  epoch.  The  marsupialia 
have  formed  a  distinct  and  important  study 
with  him,  and  their  position  among  the  mam- 
malia has  been  determined  by  observations  ex- 
tending through  many  years,  the  results  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  papers  scattered 
through  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  the 


"Transactions  of  the  Zoologies!  Society,*  si 
the  u  Reports"  of  the  British  association,   r* 
also  published  "  Outlines  of  the  ClanmVitc 
of  Harsupialia*"    An  account  of  his  prop* 
tion  for  a  fourfold  division  of  the  vfrsmrvi, 
based  upon  the  4  leading  modifications  of  2c 
cerebral  system,  will  be  found  in  the  sn-c 
Mammalia.    His  researches  among  the  fe- 
reptiles,  and  fishes,  both  with  respect  to  rirr 
classification  and  their  connection  -with  exac 
species,  have  been  not  less  remarkable ;  mziz 
connection  with  this  branch  of  hie  labors** 
has  opened  a  rich  field  of  inquiry  snmoag  r* 
extinct  birds  of  Few  Zealand,  resulting  ia  & 
discovery  of  the  gigantic  genua  dinonua,  vti 
many  of  its  species,  and  several  kindred  genei 
The  u  Transactions"  above  died,  and  the  ~C? 
clopadia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, w  tcm^z 
abundant  evidences  of  the  attention  he  Ioe 
given  to  the  invertebrate  animals,  the  mnSgfe 
and  articulate  animals  having  been  ertmuwi 
with  particular  care.    His  "  Memoir  on  iat 
Pearly  Nautilus,"  published  in  1833,  eomtssc 
a  description  of  its  anatomy,  and  a  proper 
for  a  new  classification  of  the  family  el  csp&a- 
lopodous  mollusks,  was  followed  by  am  invar- 
iant series  of  papers  on  the  same  subject  h 
the  investigations  above  alluded  to  he  made  fre- 
quent use  of  the  microscope,  and  was  one  o/ik 
rounders  and  the  first  president  of  the  ma> 
scopical  society ;  and  it  is  to  his  imteHigeties- 
ployment  of  this  instrument  that  we  are  a- 
debted  for  a  series  of  observations  on  the  stric- 
ture of  the  teeth  of  animals,  in  accordance  vtk 
which  he  in  1849  divided  the  mammalia  in* 
two  classes,  the  monophyodonts,  or  those  ge*» 
rating  a  single  set  of  teeth,  and  the  diphyo£nfi 
which  generate  two  sets.  The  moat  hnnortsato- 
sults  of  these  researches  were  embodied  in  fes 
44  Odontography"  (2  vols.  8vor  London,  18#- 
'40),  a  work  embracing  within  its  scope  the 
dental  economy  of  the  whole  animal  kiogte. 
and  illustrated  with  numerous  drawings  of  tit 
microscopic  appearance  of  the  teeth  of  anaxak 
It  is,  however,  as  a  paleontologist  that  Mx. 
Owen  is  perhaps  best  known  to   the  ans- 
tific  world,  and  his  researches  in  the  fittk  ex- 
plored field  of  extinct  animal  life  would  ate* 
suffice  to  stamp  him  as  a  profound  natnrsat 
Employing  his  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  rf 
living  animals  to  determine  the  remains  d 
those  which  no  longer  exist,  he  has  eonstrectei 
numerous  extinct  families  of  vertebrata.  tte 
existence  of  which  had  not  previously  bea 
even  surmised;    and  in  instances  where  is 
previsions  were  founded  on  a  footprint  or  the 
fragment  of  a  bone,  subsequent  researches  sod 
discoveries  have  amply  confirmed  his  oppncoi 
HiB  anatomical  knowledge  seems  to  delight  to 
grapple  with  difficult  subjects,  and  the  srience 
of  palaeontology  exhibits  no  more  remarksble 
results  than  his  descriptions  of  the  eompHcstai 
structure  of  the  cheirotherinm  or  of  varices 
species  of  the  great  family  of  dinomieUe*   ffis 
publications  in  this  department  of  natural  h» 
tory  comprise  a  "History  of  British  F<aai 
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Mammals  and  Birds11  (8vo.,  London,  1846),  con- 
taining the  description  of  nearly  150  species,  a 
large  number  of  which  were  discovered  by  him- 
self ;  a  "  Description  of  the  Skeleton  of  an  ex- 
extinct  gigantic  Sloth  (Mylodon  Bobustus),  with 
Observations  on  the  Osteology,  Natural  Affini- 
ties, and  Probable  Habits  of  the  Megatheroid 
Animals  in   General"  (4to.,  1842);  a  " His- 
tory of  the  British  Fossil  Reptiles"  (4to.,  1848- 
'55);   beside  reports  on  the  saurian  reptiles 
and  nnmerons  papers  on  the  reptilia  found 
in   different   geological   formations  of  Great 
Britain,  on  the  dinornida,  and  on  various  fam- 
ilies of  mammalia,  published  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions" of  the  zoological   society  and  in  the 
"  Proceedings"  of  the  British  association  for 
the  advancement  of  science  and  of  the  palroon- 
tographioal   society.     Among  the  nnmerons 
skeletons  he  has  put  together  are  those  of  the 
mylodon  and  glyptodon,  both  of  which  were 
first  described  by  him.    In  the  department  of 
transcendental  anatomy  Mr.  Owen  was  the 
first  to  develop  the  idea  of  Oken,  which  had 
been  looked  upon  with  indifference  or  distrust 
by  Ouvier  and  other  naturalists,  that  the  typi- 
cal form  of  the  skeleton  in  the  higher  animals 
is  the  vertebra.    His  works  "  On  the  Arche- 
type and  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Skele- 
ton, with  Tables  of  the  Synonymes  of  the  Ver- 
tebral Elements  and  Bones  of  the  Head  of 
Fishes,  Reptiles,  Birds,  Mammals,  and  Man" 
(1848),  and  "On  the  Nature  of  Limbs"  (8vo., 
1849),  are  considered  to  have  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  a  general  plan  in  the  structure  of 
the  skeleton  of  the  vertebrata.    On  other  sub- 
jects embraced  within  the  labors  of  the  phi- 
losophical or  transcendental  school  of  anato- 
mists he  is  considered  a  firstrate  authority,  his 
views  being  "  that  there  is  in  the  history  of 
creation  a  progress  from  the  general  to  the 
special ;  that  the  lower  and  more  incomplete 
.  forms  of  animals  were  first  created ;  and  that 
the  higher  forms  have  been  the  last  to  appear 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth."     In  1886  Mr. 
Owen  was  appointed  Hunterian  professor  at 
the  royal  college  of  surgeons,  in  the  place  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  which  capacity  he  deliv- 
ered several  courses  of  lectures,  embracing  the 
whole  animal  kingdom,  and  containing  a  r&- 
sums  of  his  previous  labors  on  the  structure 
and  classification  of  animals.    These  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  Lectures  on  Com- 
parative Anatomy"  (2d  edition,  1858).    In  1856 
he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  natural  history 
department  of  the  British  museum,  which  po- 
sition he  still  holds,  giving  in  connection  with 
it  annual  courses  of  lectures  on  natural  history. 
Not  the  least  useful  of  his  labors  have  been 
those  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  large  towns,  which  his  efforts 
have  tended  greatly  to  improve.    He  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  into  Smithfield 
market,  and  successfully  urged  its  removal. 
He  has  received  the  royal  and  Copley  medals, 
and  various  honors  from  seats  of  learning,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  chief  scientific  bodies  of 
vol.  xn. — 40 


the  world.  He  is  also  in  the  receipt  of  a  pen- 
sion, and  has  a  residence  in  one  of  the  royal 
houses  in  Bushy  park.  A  list  of  his  publica- 
tions may  be  found  in  the  Bibliographia  Zoolo- 
gy* et  Geologic  of  the  Ray  society,  and  extend- 
ed notices  of  his  labors  are  contained  in  the 
"Quarterly  Review"  for  1852-'8,  in  which  it  is 
justly  said :  "From  the  sponge  to  the  man  no 
form  of  animal  life  has  escaped  his  researches, 
and  he  has  thrown  tight  on  each  subject." 

OWEN.  I.  Robebt,  an  English  social  re- 
former, born  in  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire, 
in  1771,  died  there,  Nov.  19, 1858.  Although 
the  son  of  poor  parents,  he  received  a  respect- 
able education.  He  entered  upon  commercial 
life,  and  when  14  years  old  procured  a  situa- 
tion in  London,  where  he  so  recommended 
himself  by  his  talents  for  business,  that  at  the 
age  of  18  he  became  partner  in  a  cotton  mill,  . 
and  subsequently  removed  to  the  Chorlton 
mills  near  Manchester.  Prospering  in  this 
undertaking,  he  married  in  1801  the  daugh- 
ter of  David  Bale,  a  Glasgow  manufacturer, 
and  afterward  assumed  the  charge  of  a  large 
cotton  factory  in  New  Lanark,  Scotland,  be- 
longing to  his  father-in-law.  Here  lie  intro- 
duced a  system  of  reform  (see  Lakabk)  which 
proved  for  a  time  highly  successful.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  more  extensive  social 
evils,  and  published  in  1812  "  New  Views  of 
Society,  or  Essays  upon  the  Formation  of  Hu- 
man Character;"  and  subsequently  a  "Book  of 
the  New  Moral  World,"  in  which  he  maintain- 
ed a  theory  of  modified  communism,  insisting 
on  an  absolute  equality  in  all  rights  and  duties, 
and  the  abolition  of  all  superiority,  even  that 
of  capital  and  intelligence.  By  the  aid  of  his 
immense  fortune  he  was  enabled  to  distribute 
a  large  number  of  tracts  developing  his  pecu- 
liar views,  and  soon  had  everywhere  numerous 
and  enthusiastic  followers.  But,  attacked  on 
all  sides,  and  particularly  by  the  religious 
press,  he  set  out  in  1828,  after  the  death  of  his 
patron,  the  duke  of  Kent,  for  the  United  States, 
where  he  determined  to  found  at  his  own  cost 
a  communist  society ;  and  with  this  view  he 
bought  from  Rapp  the  settlement  of  New  Har- 
mony in  Indiana,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash, 
embracing  80,000  acres  of  land  and  dwell- 
ings for  2,000  persons.  The  scheme,  however, 
proved  an  utter  failure,  and  in  1827  he  returned 
to  England,  where  experiments  of  a  similar 
nature  attended  by  a  similar  result  were  made 
at  Orbiston  in  Lanarkshire,  and  at  Tytherley  in 
Hampshire.  He  succeeded  no  better  in  estab- 
lishing a  "  labor  exchange"  in  London,  in  con- 
nection with  a  bazaar  and  bank.  In  1828  he 
went  to  Mexico  on  the  invitation  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  his  experiment  there, 
but  effected  nothing.  His  ill  success,  however, 
neither  weakened  his  confidence  nor  lessened 
his  activity,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  he  constantly  appeared  before  the  public 
as  a  lecturer  and  journalist.  His  ideas  are  most 
clearly  developed  in  his  "  Lectures  on  a  New 
State  of  Society,"  "Essays  on  the  Formation 
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of  Human  Character,"  and  "  Outline  of  the  Ra- 
tional System,"  and  especially  in  his  principal 
work,  "The  Book  of  the  New  Moral  World," 
in  which  he  came  forward  as  the  founder  of  a 
system  of  religion  and  society  according  to 
reason.  He  and  his  followers,  the  so  called 
Owenites,  became  in  1827  the  soul  of  the  labor 
leagues,  ont  of  which  sprang  the  chartist  move- 
ment During  his  last  years  he  was  a  believer 
in  spiritualism,  and  published  several  conver- 
sations held  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and  other 
persons.  He  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first  to  found  infant  schools,  and  through 
him  they  were  introduced  into  England.  IL 
Robert  Dale,  an  American  author  and  poli- 
tician, eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  New 
Lanark  in  1804.  He  accompanied  his  father 
to  America,  and  there  remained.  Embracing 
the  political  views  of  the  democratic  party,  he 
was  a  representative  in  congress  from  Indiana 
from  1843  to  1847,  and  was  sent  in  1858  to 
Naples  by  President  Pierce  as  charge  d'affaires, 
which  station  he  held  until  1858.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
Smithsonian  institution,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  first  regents.  He  has  written  several 
works,  among  which  maybe  mentioned  "New 
Views  of  Society"  (12mo.,  New  York,  1825) ; 
and  "Hints  on  Public  Architecture,"  with  118 
illustrations,  published  by  the  Smithsonian  in- 
stitution (4to.,  New  York,  1849).  His  last 
work,  entitled  "Footfalls  on  the  Boundaries 
of  Another  World"  (Philadelphia,  1859),  is  a 
collection  of  storieB  of  supernatural  events, 
claimed  to  be  well  authenticated.  HI.  David 
Dale,  an  American  geologist,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  June 
24, 1807,  died  in  New  Harmony,  In<L,Nov.  18, 
1860.  He  was  educated  with  his  brother  "Rob- 
ert Dale  at  Hofwyi,  Switzerland,  and  in  1826, 
accompanied  his  father  to  the  settlement 
established  by  the  latter  in  New  Harmony. 
He  subsequently  passed  two  years  in  studying 
geology  and  other  branches  of  natural  science 
in  Europe,  and  in  1888  took  up  his  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States.  In  1885  he 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  Ohio 
medical  college,  and  two  years  later  was  em- 
ployed by  the  legislature  of  Indiana  to  make  a 
geological  reconnoissance  of  the  state,  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  published  in  a  small  work 
of  which  a  reprint  appeared  in  1859.  He  sub- 
sequently, under  instructions  from  the  gen- 
eral land  office,  made  a  minute  examination  of 
the  mineral  lands  of  Iowa;  and  in  1848,  hav- 
ing spent  the  interval  chiefly  in  scientific  stud- 
ies, he  was  employed  by  the  government  to 
conduct  the  geological  survey  of  Wisconsin. 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota.  The  result  of  8  years* 
labor  in  this  extensive  field  was  in  1852  pub- 
lished by  congress  in  a  4to.  volume,  embracing 
over  600  pages,  accompanied  by  numerous 
mapB  and  illustrations  executed  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  art.  During  the  next  5  years,  from 
1852  to  1857,  he  conducted  the  survey  of  the 
state  of  Kentucky,  8  volumes  relating  to  which 


with  maps  and  illustrations  harebea^ 
lished ;  the  4th  was  sent  to  press  a  fev  t^ 
before  his  death.  In  1857  he  was  appointed^ 
geologist  of  Arkansas,  and  in  the  Eae&q 
year  the  report  of  his  survey  was  pnbM«i:i 
vol.  8 vo.  The  preparation  of  a  comparac-  J 
tune  to  this  was  among  his  latest  labors,  ft  w 
conducted  various  important  examins&irj 
private  individuals  and  corporations.  It*] 
an  indefatigable  and  enthusiastic  laborer  hd 
peculiar  walk,  and  hastened  his  death  ha 
exposure  incidental  to  camp  life  in  thkj 
matic  regions  last  surveyed  by  bin.  Hei* 
just  finished  a  private  museum  andlaborcq 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  k  u 
country. 

OWEN,  William,  an  English  painter,  k 
in  Ludlow,  Shropshire,  in  1769,  died  in  La 
don,  Feb.  11,  1825.    He  was  instroeteda 
painting  by  Cotton  and  Sir  Joshua  Eejski 
and  in  1792  commenced  his  career  astpr^ 
painter.    His  portrait  of  Sir  William  2k&  i 
terward  Lord  Stowell,  has  been  prmzil 
worthy  of  Vandyke.    In  1806  he  beaui 
royal  academician.     He  declined  the  nt*r  \ 
knighthood  as  an  expensive  distmedoa  £' 
painted    some   fancy    pieces,  incrodii?  i> 
"  Daughter  of  the  Beggar  of  Bethnal  faa" 
the  u  Sleeping  Girl,"  the  "Children  b  4 
Wood,"  Ac.    According  to  WornanvheTS 
superior  to  Lawrence  in  male  heads. 
OWHYHEE.    See  Sakdwich  Isum 
OWL,  the  general  name  of  the  noctintilfet 
of  prey  constituting  the  family  of  drifted 
which  there  are  5  sub-families,  13  gesene 
about  150  species,  more  than  40  of  vhkt^ 
habit  America.    Owls  may  be  at  once  ktc; 
nized  by  their  short  and  bulky  form,  witafc* 
disproportionately-  large,  rally  feathered!* 
often  furnished  with  erectile  tnfts like tfc«e 
of  quadrupeds ;  the  eyes  are  very  large,  fo* 
ed  forward,  more  or  less  surrounded  fri® 
of  radiating  bristly  feathers,  and  in  most  fcra* 
for  seeing  in  twilight  or  at  night,  FK8acJ'* 
ludicrous  vacant  stare  when  exposed .to i  flf 
light;  lores  densely  covered  witabiwr» 
thers  directed  forward,  nearly  conceatii?  -J 
short  strong,  and  hooked  bill;  ears  large,  ts 
a  kind  of  operculum  or  cover,  enabBn?  u» 
to  hear  slight  noises  in  the  S^^^R 
the  wings  are  generally  moderate,  broai* 
rounded,  the  outer  edge  of  the  primaries^ 
separated  barbs,  adapted  for  vigoronsairia* 
less  but  not  rapid  flight  in  pmsoH  of*" 
prey  in  morning  and  evening  twilight;  tte  h- 
broad,  and  of  various  lengths;  tars®*- 
short,  strong,  feathered  to  the  toes  eWj 
the  Asiatic  genus  hetupa;  the  inner  w» 
longest,  and  the  outer  capable  of  beingtnw 
back  as  in  scansorial  buds;  the  »«/* 
curved,  and  very  acute.    The  ptaage  ■!* 
and  downy;  the  female  is  the  W?*7^ 
bling  the  male  in  colors;  theeopresson^ 
face  and  eyes  is  cat-like;  the  eggsaw . . 
and  white,  and  the  yonng  are  «***?* 
fine  down.    The  mouth  ia  very  wide,  aw 
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oesophagus  capacious,  leading  directly  to  the 
stomach,  without  any  dilatation  or  crop ;  the 
intestines  are  short,  and  with  2  large  caeca. 
Owls  are  solitary  birds,  retiring  during  the 
day  to  holes  in  trees,  caves,  or  old  buildings, 
where  they  roost  and  breed ;  most  are  noctur- 
nal, but  a  few  fly  by  day,  in  habits  resembling 
the  falconidce,  especially  the  kites ;  the  larger 
species  feed  on  small  quadrupeds  (particularly 
mice)  and  birds,  and  the  smaller  on  insects, 
such  as  moths  and  large  beetles ;  if  the  prey 
be  small,  it  is  swallowed  whole,  or  is  torn  to 
pieces  if  necessary,  and  the  indigestible  por- 
tions, such  as  feathers,  hair,  and  bones,  are 
disgorged  from  the  stomach  in  small  pellets. 
They  are  great  benefactors  to  man  by  destroy- 
ing mice  and  other  noxious  animals ;  but  from 
their  nocturnal  habits  and  dismal  screeching  cry 
they  are  generally  regarded  with  superstitious 
fear,  and  as  ominous  of  some  present  or  future 
calamity  or  foul  deed.    In  the  Scriptures  the 
owl  is  almost  always  associated  with  desola- 
tion; painters,  poets,  and  story  tellers  intro- 
duce it  as  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  and  as  the  com- 
panion of  ghosts,  witches,  demons,  and  magi- 
dans;    almost  all  uncultivated  nations  look 
upon  it  as  an  unwelcome  visitor ;  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  however,  made  it  the 
emblem  of  wisdom,  and  sacred  to  Minerva,  and 
indeed  its  large  head  and  solemn  eyes  give  it 
an  air  of  wisdom,  which  its  brain  does  not 
sanction. — In  the  1st  sub-family,  the  BtrigiruB, 
the  size  is  never  very  large ;  the  head  is  smooth 
and  bulky,  and  the  facial  disk  perfect;  the  bill 
rather  long,  eyes  rather  small,  legs  long  and 
feathered  to  the  toes.     In  the  genus  stria 
(linn.)  belong  the  barn  owls ;  in  this  the  wings 
are  long,  and  the  head  without  tufts ;  of  the 
dozen  species  scattered  over  the  world  will  be 
mentioned  only  two.    The  American  barn  owl 
(S.  pratincolci,  Bonap.)  is  18  inches  long,  with 
an  extent  of  wings  of  3f  feet  in  the  female ; 
the  male  is  an  inch  shorter  and  2  inches  less  in 
extent.    The  general  color  above  is  yellowish 
or  grayish  brown,  finely  mottled  with  light 
yellowish  recL  each  feather  having  toward  the 
end  a  central  deep  brown  streak  ending  in  a 
grayish  white  spot ;  quills  and  tail  transversely 
banded  with  blackisn  brown;  under  coverts 
of  wings  and  tail  white;  under   parts  pale 
brownish  red,  fading  anteriorly  into  white, 
each  feather  tipped  with  a  dark  brown  spot : 
tie  face  white,  tinged  with  red,  with  a  ruff  of 
tight  brownish  red;  the  bill,  toes,  and  claws 
light  yellowish.    It  occurs  throughout  temper- 
ate North  America,  breeding  at  all  seasons  in 
the  southern  states ;  it  is  not  found  far  from 
the  sea,  and  frequents  the  borders  of  woods  and 
open  abandoned  fields ;  it  feeds  almost  entirely 
on  quadrupeds,  and  sometimes  digs  up  moles 
and  mice  like  the  burrowing  owl;  its  flight  is 
th*  re8luar»  ft1"*  protracted,  and  it  runs  rap- 
Kuy;  according  to  Audubon  it  makes  no  cry, 
tat  utters  a  hollow  hissing  sound.    The  Eu- 
ropean barn  owl  (S.  JUmmea,  Linn.)  is  consid- 
erably smaller  than  the  American,  being  only 


14  inches  in  length  and  8  feet  in  extent  of 
wings;  it  is  lighter  colored,  more  yellowish, 
with  gray  and  brown  zigzag  lines  and  whitish 
dots  above ;  it  is  whitish  below,  and  the  ruff  is 
white.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  Great  Britain 
and  other  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  in  Asia, 
and  in  Africa,  especially  in  cultivated  districts 
in  the  neighborhood  of  fields  and  farm  yards 
where  it  can  find  a  plentiful  supply  of  mice; 
though  a  single  bird  will  destroy  annually  sev- 
eral hundred  mice  and  moles,  beside  noxious  in- 
sects, it  is  constantly  persecuted  for  its  alleged 
injury  to  game  birds  and  the  dove  cote ;  it  some- 
times captures  fish  by  dropping  upon  them  in  the 
water ;  its  general  note  is  a  screech,  hence  it  is 
commonly  called  screech  owl  in  Great  Britain ; 
it  rears  several  broods  in  a  season  between 
July  and  December.  In  the  genus  phodUus  (la. 
Geoffr.),  the  single  species  P.  badius  (Horaf), 
found  in  the  thick  forests  of  Java,  in  the  haunts 
of  the  tiger,  is  said  to  be  very  familiar  with  this 
animal,  even  alighting  on  its  back ;  the  native 
name  is  wowo-wiwi.--hL  the  2d  sub-family,  the 
buboniruB,  the  facial  disk  is  incomplete  above 
the  eyes  and  bill,  and  the  large,  broad,  and  flat 
head  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  long  erectile  ear 
tufts,  which*  have  given  them  the  name  of  horn- 
ed owls ;  legs  and  claws  usually  very  strong. 
This  family  is  spread  all  over  the  world,  except 
in  Australia,  and  contains  some  of  the  largest 
as  well  as  some  of  the  smallest  of  the  family. 
The  genus  tubo  (Ouv.)  is  of  large  size  and  robust 
form ;  the  large  eyes  and  ear  tufts  have  given 
them  the  name  of  cat  owls ;  the  wings  are  long, 
the  tail  short,  the  legs  densely  feathered,  the 
bill  short,  and  the  olaws  very  strong.  The 
American  great  horned  owl  (B.  Virginianus, 
Gmel.)  is  from  20  to  25  inches  long,  with  an  ex- 
tent of  wings  of  4+  to  5  feet,  the  bill  along  the 
ridge  2  inches,  and  the  ear  tufts  3 ;  the  color 
is  variable  from  dark  brown  to  nearly  white ; 
the  general  color  above  is  dark  brown,  every 
feather  mottled  with  irregular  lines  of  pale  ash 
and  reddish  fulvous,  the  base  of  each  being  of 
the  latter  color ;  throat  and  neck  white,  breast 
with  longitudinal  black  stripes,  rest  of  under 
parts  mixed  white  and  fulvous  with  narrow 
transverse  dark  brown  lines ;  iris  yellow,  bill 
and  claws  bluish  black.  It  is  found  through- 
out North  America,  and  probably  also  in  South 
America,  several  varieties  being  described  in 
different  latitudes^  in  mountain  and  plain,  on 
the  seashore  and  in  the  interior ;  the  flight  is 
elevated,  rapid,  and  graceful ;  it  makes  a  great 
variety  of  sounds,  barking  like  a  dog,  hallooing 
and  leading  astray  the  benighted  traveller,  sa- 
luting him  by  notes  like  the  half  suppressed 
screams  and  gurglings  of  a  suffocating  person, 
or  deceiving  him  by  a  low  "  hoo-hoo-hoo-e" 
which  seems  a  great  distance  off.  It  commits 
great  havoo  in  the  farm  yard,  seizing  all  kinds 
of  domestic  poultry,  to  which  may  be  added 
grouse,  ducks,  hares,  squirrels,  and  opossums, 
and  even  dead  fish.  They  begin  to  pair  in 
February,  making  a  bulky  nest  usually  on  a 
large  horizontal  branch,  and  rear  only  one 
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brood  of  8  to  6  in  a  season.  It  is  a  bold  and 
powerful  bird,  bravely  resisting  when  attacked. 
The  European  horned  or  eagle  owl  (B.  maai- 
mut,  Sibb.),  le  gramd  due  of  the  French,  is  about 
26  inches  long  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  5 
feet ;  it  is  common  in  the  forests  of  Europe  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  Norway  and  Lapland, 
but  is  rare  in  Great  Britain;  it  occurs  also 
in  Asia ;  its  habits  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
American  bird ;  the  general  color  is  ferrugi- 
nous, varied  with  spots  and  markings  of  brown, 
black,  and  gray;  in  captivity  it  is  fierce,  hiss- 
ing, snapping,  and  barking  when  irritated,  but 
making  no  other  noises.  The  B.  BengalensU 
(Frankl.)  feeds  principally  upon  rats,  and  com- 
pensates for  some  of  the  mischief  done  by  the 
other  species.  The  genus  scops  (Sav.),  or  ephi- 
altes  (Keys,  and  Bias.),  is  characterized  by 
email  size,  conspicuous  ear  tufts  and  large  head, 
and  long  tarsi  more  or  less  covered  with  short 
feathers.  The  mottled  or  American  screech 
owl  (8,  asio,  Linn.)  is  about  10  inches  long  and 
22  in  extent  of  wings ;  in  the  adults  the  plu- 
mage above  is  pale  ashy  brown  with  longitudinal 
brownish  black  lines,  mottled  with  the  same 
and  cinereous,  and  below  ashy  white  with  sim- 
ilar stripes  and  lines ;  bill  and  claws  horn  color ; 
in  young  birds  the  upper  parts  are  pale  brown- 
ish red,  in  some  parts  rufous,  and  below  yellow- 
ish gray,  hence  called  the  red  owl.  This  is  the 
most  abundant  owl  in  the  Atlantic  states,  and 
is  found  over  the  whole  of  temperate  itorth 
America,  and  even  as  far  as  Greenland ;  its 
food  consists  principally  of  beetles  and  field 
mice,  which  it  seeks  in  the  neighborhood  of 
farm  houses,  orchards,  and  gardens,  where  it 
is  rarely  molested;  its  notes  are  mournful  and 
tremulous,  like  the  chattering  of  teeth,  but 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  for  several  hundred 
yards.  The  little  horned  owl  of  Europe  (8. 
Aldrocandi,  Bay)  is  about  8  inches  long,  of  a 
light  gray  color  variegated  with  brown,  with 
longitudinal  brownish  black  lines  and  trans- 
verse undulations;  it  is  most  abundant  in 
southern  Europe  in  wooded  districts,  where  it 
feeds  on  insects  and  mice ;  it  is  also  found  in 
K.  Africa  and  Asia,  and  rarely  in  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  it  nestles  in  cavities  in  rocks  and  holes  in 
trees,  laying  2  to  4  eggs;  it  is  gentle,  and 
readily  tamed;  its  notes  are  plaintive  and  mo- 
notonous, resembling  "  ken,  ken,"  and  are  kept 
up  regularly  the  night  long.  In  the  genus 
otus  (Ouv.)  the  form  is  larger  and  more  slen- 
der, the  head  moderate  with  more  perfect  facial 
disk,  and  the  -eyes  rather  small.  The  Amer- 
ican long-eared  owl  (0.  WiUonicmun^  Less.)  is 
about  15  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings 
of  8J-  feet ;  it  is  rather  a  handsome  bird,  very 
intricately  marked,  and  may  be  generally  de- 
scribed as  of  a  buff  color,  mottled  and  spotted 
with  brown  and  grayish  white ;  it  inhabits  the 
whole  of  temperate  North  America,  and  even 
the  shores  of  Hudson's  bay ;  it  is  strictly  noc- 
turnal, preying  upon  Insects,  and  small  mam- 
mals and  birds;  it  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
abandoned  nest  of  other  birds,  in  a  fissure  of 


a  rock,  a  hole  in  a  tree,  or  a  hoDoi-  in : 
ground ;  its  cry  is  plaintive,  consisting  of  «.• 
8  prolonged  notes  repeated  atintmak  ?:• 
European  long-eared  owl  (0.  vulgaris  Li 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Aisek 
species,  and  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  ■  h> 
family  in  England,  where  it  remains  L  i« 
year  round ;  it  is  intricately  dappled  whh  ^ 
brown  and  black  upon  pale  brown,  slide. 
very  handsome  bird;   it  frequents  oMh 
covered  towers  and  trees,  where  it  reac 
during  the  day;  it  rarely  makes  a  nest  c:: 
own,  using  those  of  the  crow  or  squirrel  fc 
American  short-eared  owl  has  been  nude,  re 
others,  into  the  genus  brachyotm  (Gould  l  eb 
acterized  by  inconspicuous  ear  tufts;  this  & 
cies  (B.  Camnii,  Brewer)  is  about  15  fed- 
long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  8Jf«i:  :.■ 
plumage  is  reddish  bufi^  streaked  longing; 
with  dark  brown,  the  tail  being  of  tbe  kar 
color  barred  and  tipped  with  reddish  Id;  t 
is  found  in  North  America  from  Greeto 
Ouba  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Parifc,  iad* 
eastern  states  in  the  winter  preferring  tben- 
cinity  of  marshes  and  meadows ;  it  is  tht& 
of  remaining  on  the  ground,  on  which  it  ad- 
vances by  long  leaps.    The  Enropea  &*■ 
eared  owl  (B,  pdhutris,  Gould),  16 inches 
and  40  in  alar  extent,  much  resembles  the  ^ 
ceding  species ;  it  seeks  its  food  by  day,  era : 
full  sunlight,  pursuing  pigeons  and  tea 
fowls  into  the  farm  yard,  though  feeding  d& 
upon  mice.  In  the  Asiatic  genus  kttpafte- 
the  long  tarsi  are  covered  with  scales  instep 
feathers;  the  JE/tot^(Hodg8.)isK©yk 
diurnal,  and  plunges  into  streams  in  purse:  e 
fish  and  crabs;  the  K  Geyhnentu  (GdcJ 
said  to  have  a  very  disagreeable  ioarse  si 
hollow  laugh,  like  the  syllables  tthir.if. 
haw,  ho."— In  the  8d  sub-femily,them"^ 
or  gray  owls,  the  head  is  large,  vitn  ^ 
small  and  concealed  or  no  ear  tufts;  thai** 
disk  nearly  perfect,  eyes  small,  wing*  rsLt: 
short,  and  tarsi  and  toes  generally  folly  fev- 
ered.   Though  this  sub-family  contains  *« 
of  the  largest  owls,  the  size  is  uwaHnwfe1 
ate  and  sometimes  even  small,  lo  the  pe* 
syrnium  (Sav.),  characterized  by  large  si** 
long,  wide,  and  rounded  tail,  belongs  (fee* 
gray  owl  (S.  cinereum,  GmeL),  tbe  laip^ 
JNorth  America,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  -* 
family,  about  80  inches  long,  with  an  a»«" 
tentof4feet;  the  prevailing  color  is  ashtfr  * 
above  mottled  and  barred  with  i**™? 
under  parts  of  the  latter  color,  with  W» 
nal  brown  stripes  on  the  breast,  and  toBfl» 
ones  of  the  same  on  the  abdomen;  <p*  ?* 
tail  brown,  with  5  wide  bands  of  ashy ^; 
bill  yeUow.    It  is  found  in  North  i*£ 
from  New  Jersey  to  Hudson's  bay;  it »»* 
diurnal  in  habit,  frequenting  ™^*?fc 
and  preying  on  hares  and  other  rodent 
cry  resembles  that  of  the  mottled owl  i 
barred  owl  (5.  nebuUmm,  Forst)  bwJ.- 
inches  long,  and  40  in  alar  extent;  tteijj, 
yellow;  the  general  color  above  wbgw^ 
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brown,  largely  spotted  with  white  on  the  back 
and  wing  coverts ;  wings  and  tail  tipped  with 
grayish  white ;  below  pale  brownish  red,  mark- 
ed on  the  neck  and  upper  breast  with  trans- 
verse and  below  this  with  longitudinal  brown 
streaks;  abdomen  yellowish  white ;  plumage, 
as  in    the  preceding  species,  remarkably  soft 
and  downy.    It  is  found  in  North  America 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  especially  in  the  south- 
ern states,  in  retired  woods,  even  in  the  day- 
time ;  its  loud  discordant  cry  of  "  whah,  whah, 
whah-aa,"  frequently  repeated  at  evening  twi- 
light, has  a  ludicrous  sound,  compared  by  Au- 
dubon to  the  affected  laugh  of  some  fashionable 
people ;  its  odd  and  lively  movements  entitle  it 
to  the  name  of  the  "  buffoon  of  the  woods."  It 
preys  on  half-grown  chickens,  young  hares  and 
rabbits,  squirrels,  mice,  small  birds,  and  frogs; 
it  begins  to  lay  in  the  middle  of  March  in  a 
hollow  tree,  and  raises  a  single  brood  in  a  sea- 
son ;  in  captivity  it  makes  an  excellent  mouser ; 
as  it  often  appears  in  the  daytime,  it  is  specially 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  diurnal  birds,  which 
have  a  natural  antipathy  to  the  whole  family ; 
its  flesh  is  sometimes  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
markets  of  Few  Orleans,  and  is  considered 
palatable  by  the  negroes.     The  hooting  or 
tawny  owl  of  Europe  (8.  aluco,  linn.)  is  about 
15  inches  long  and 84 in  alar  extent;  the  upper 
parts  are  brownish  red,  tinged  with  gray,  with 
longitudinal  dark  brown  streaks  and  transverse 
lighter  lines,  and  lower  parts  reddish  or  yel- 
lowish white  with  similar  markings;    large 
white  spots  on  wing  coverts ;  its  cry  is  very 
doleful,  like  "  hoo,  hoo,  hoo,"  or  the  howling 
of  a  wolf:  it  is  strictly  nocturnal,  inhabiting 
thick  woods,  preying  on  the  usual  animals  and 
birds,  and  sometimes  seizing  fish  in  the  water. 
In  the  genus  nyctale  (Brehm.)  the  size  is  small, 
with  very  small  ear  tufts,  facial  disk  nearly 
perfect,  wings  long,  tail  short,  and  legs  and 
toes  densely  feathered.    Here  belongs  the  little 
Acadian  owl  or  saw-whet  (i\T.  Aeadica,  Gmel.), 
about  8  inches  long  and  18  in  alar  extent;  the 
upper  parts  are  olivaceous  brown,  the  back  of 
neck,  rump,  and  scapulars  spotted  with  white ; 
face  and  under  parts  ashy  white,  the  latter  with 
pale  brown  streaks ;  quills  and  tail  brown,  spot- 
ted with  white ;  bill  and  claws  dark.    This  is 
the  smallest  owl  found  in  the  eastern  and  mid- 
dle states,  and  probably  occurs  over  the  whole 
of  temperate  North  America.    This  lively  and 
handsome  owl  is  called  "  saw-whet,"  as  its  love 
notes  much  resemble  the  noise  made  by  filing  the 
teeth  of  a  saw,  often  leading  the  inexperienced 
traveller  to  expect  to  find  a  sheltering  saw 
mill  in  the  depths  of  the  forest;  it  is  sometimes 
also  called  screech  owl  in  the  middle  states; 
it  is  not  unfrequently  caught  in  large  cities, 
and  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits ;  its  usual  cry  re- 
sembles that  of  the  little  horned  owl  of  Eu- 
rope.    Another  species  is  Tengmalm's   owl 
(K  Richardsonii,  BonapA  the  largest  of  the 
genus,  rarely  seen  in  the  United  States,  though 
common  at  Hudson's  bay ;  it  is  about  11  inches 
long;  its  cry  is  a  single  melancholy  note,  re- 


peated at  intervals  of  a  minute  or  two.  Its 
European  representative  is  the  N.  funerea 
Linn.),  chocolate  brown  above,  spotted  with 
white,  and  yellowish  white  below,  with  brown 
streaks. — The  4th  sub-family,  athenina  or  bird 
owls,  are  of  small  size,  with  very  imperfect 
facial  disk,  head  without  ear  tufts,  and  tarsi 
thinly  covered  with  feathers;  rather  diurnal 
in  habit.  The  genus  athene  (Boie)  has  rather 
long  wings,  short  bill  and  tail,  long  tarsi,  and 
naked  toes,  and  contains  the  burrowing  owls. 
The  American  burrowing  owls  (A.  cunicularia, 
Mol. ;  A.  hypvgaa,  Bonap.)  occupy  respect- 
ively the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
and  that  portion  between  these  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi river ;  the  former  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  its  rather  larger  sizp  and 
the  feathering  of  the  tarsus  uninterrupted  to 
the  toes;  the  plumage  is  light  ashy  brown 
above,  with  numerous  large  white  spots; 
breast  light  brown,  white-spotted;  abdomen 
yellowish  white  with  brown  spots ;  the  length 
is  from  9}  to  10}  inches.  They  are  found  in 
considerable  numbers  on  the  plains  in  the 
Rocky  mountains,  inhabiting  the  burrows  of 
the  prairie  squirrels  and  other  rodents,  to 
which  they  flee  when  alarmed,  and  in  which 
they  live  and  bring  up  their  young ;  they  are 
strictly  diurnal,  and  feed  on  grasshoppers, 
criokets,  and  field  mice ;  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  they  dig  their  own  burrows.  There  are 
several  species  in  India,  where  they  sometimes 
make  loud  and  continual  noises ;  the  A.  8cutel~ 
lata  (Raffl.)  is  said  to  make  a  noise  like  that  of 
a  half  strangled  cat ;  there  are  more  than  40 
species,  mostly  confined  to  warm  climates; 
they  are  said  to  be  remarkably  infested  with 
fleas. — The  5th  sub-family  is  the  nycteinina 
or  day  owls,  characterized  by  compact  form, 
moderate  head  without  tufts,  rather  long  wings 
and  tail,  and  strong  and  densely  plumed  tarsi; 
it  embraces  only  2  genera,  each  with  a  single 
species,  inhabiting  the  arctic  regions  of  both 
hemispheres,  migrating  southward  in  winter. 
In  the  genus  nyctea  (Steph.)  the  size  is  large, 
the  head  has  no  facial  disk,  and  the  legs  and 
bill  are  rather  short.  The  snowy  owl  (if.  nivea, 
Daud.)  is  from  21  to  27  inches  long,  with  an 
alar  extent  of  4}  to  5}  feet,  and  a  weight  of 
4  to  5  lbs.,  according  to  sex ;  the  general  color 
is  white,  with  the  upper  part  of  head  and  back 
with  lunated  dark  brown  spots,  and  the  breast, 
sides,  and  thigh  coverts  with  curved  lines  of 
the  same;  wings  and  their  coverts  and  tail 
barred  with  oblong  brown  spots ;  some  speci- 
mens, probably  old  birds,  are  almost  entirely 
white.  It  is  found  in  the  northern  regions  of 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  coming  within  the 
United  States  as  far  as  Georgia  in  the  winter ; 
it  hunts  in  the  daytime  and  at  morning  and 
evening  twilight;  of  rapid  and  powerful  flight, 
it  strikes  ducks,  grouse,  pigeons,  &c,  on  the 
wing  like  a  falcon,  and  seizes  hares,  squirrels, 
and  rats  from  the  ground,  and  fish  from  the 
shallows ;  from  its  color  it  is  seen  with  difficulty 
amid  the  rocks  and  snow  in  its  favorite  haunts. 
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In  the  genus  wrnia  (Dum.)  the  form  is  stout, 
but  larger  and  more  hawk-like ;  the  wings  and 
tail  are  long,  and  the  legs  rather  short.  The 
hawk  or  day  owl  (S.  ulula,  Linn.)  is  16  to  17 
inches  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  88 ;  the  up- 
per parts  are  sooty  brown,  with  white  spots  on 
the  shoulders;  throat  white,  with  dark  brown 
stripes;  brown  spot  on  each  side  of  breast; 
beneath  with  transverse  lines  of  pale  ashy 
brown ;  quills  and  tail  brown,  with  numerous 
white  bands ;  bill  pale  yellow.  It  is  found  in 
the  northern  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  in 
this  country  rarely  going  as  far  south  as 
Pennsylvania;  it  is  common  in  the  fur  coun- 
tries, where  it  is  often  seen  hunting  by  day, 
approaching  the  camps  with  great  boldness; 
in  the  summer  it  feeds  on  squirrels,  mice,  and 
insects,  and  in  winter  principally  on  the  ptar- 
migan and  grouse.  This  bird  approximates 
to  the  falcons  in  its  bold  and  diurnal  habits, 
and  in  the  absence  of  facial  disk  and  ear  tufts, 
smaller  size  of  the  head,  smaller  eyes,  and  less 
developed  ears;  its  eyes  are  adapted  for  the 
dim  light  of  snow-clad  and  arctic  regions. 

OWL  PARROT,  a  singular  bird  of  the  cock- 
atoo family,  of  the  genus  sPrigops  (Gray),  found 
in  New  Zealand.  In  the  only  species  described 
(&.  hdbroptilw,  Gray)  the  bill  is  high  and  short, 
grooved  on  the  sides,  with  much  curved  culmen, 
acute  tip,  dentated  lateral  margins,  and  base 
covered  by  hair-like  feathers ;  the  wings  are 
short  and  rounded,  the  5th  and  6th  quills  equal 
and  longest ;  tail  moderate,  weak,  much  round- 
ed, and  each  feather  pointed  with  the  shaft 
projecting ;  tarsi  short  and  robust,  covered  with 
rounded  scales ;  claws  long,  strong,  and  slightly 
curved.  This  is  the  Jcalcapo  or  night  parrot  of 
the  natives ;  it  is  about  2  J  feet-  in  length,  of  a 
dirty  green  color,  with  black  transverse  bands 
and  brownish  and  yellowish  spots ;  bill  yellow- 
ish white.  It  has  the  general  form  of  a  parrot, 
with  the  facial  expression,  nocturnal  habits, 
and  noiseless  flight  of  the  owls ;  it  lives  in  holes 
which  it  digs  in  the  ground  at  the  roots  of  trees ; 
it  is  solitary,  rarely  seen,  preferring  moist  and 
dark  woods,  and  keeps  chiefly  on  the  ground, 
where  its  tracks  are  said  to  resemble  those 
made  by  the  human  foot ;  its  food  consists  of 
the  roots  of  ferns  and  the  outer  covering  of 
the  New  Zealand  flax  (phormium  tenax);  it 
breeds  in  February,  laying  2  or  8  eggs ;  the 
voioe  is  a  hoarse  croak.  According  to  the  na- 
tives, these  birds  assemble  in  the  winter  in 
caves  in  large  numbers,  dispersing  again  in  the 
spring  with  a  great  noise  ;  their  flesh  is  white 
and  is  considered  good  eating.  For  an  account 
of  its  habits  see  "  Proceedings  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society  of  London"  (1862). 

OWSLEY,  an  E.  co.  of  Ky.,  intersected  by 
the  Kentucky  river ;  area,  about  460  sa.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1850,  8,774,  of  whom  186  were  slaves. 
It  has  a  hilly  and  very  broken  surface,  and  a 
not  very  fertile  soil.  There  are  extensive  for- 
ests and  rich  iron  and  coal  mines.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  164,021  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  8,848  of  oats,  8,002  lbs.  of  wool,  and 


8,180  of  tobacco.    There  were  2 

offices,  6  churches,  and  200  pupils  attrafr-; 

public  schools.    Capital,  BoonevOle. 

OX.    See  Cattle. 

OX  GALL,  the  bile  of  the  ox,  a  viscid  gras 
or  greenish  yellow  fluid,  of  bitter  and  slif£i> 
sweetish  taste,  and  a  peculiar  nauseous  o&r. 
found  chiefly  in  a  membranous  bag  in  the  jr 
It  varies  in  consistency,  sometimes  being  t*~? 
limpid,  and  at  others  like  a  sirup.    Potash  s>. 
soda  render  it  clearer.    Its  chemical  cosrx*- 
tion  is  highly  complicated,  and  is  ▼ari^s; 
given  by  different  authorities.    The  follows; 
is  perhaps  as' nearly  correct  as  any  of  the  tz± 
lytical  results,  viz. :  in  800  parts — water  >. 
picromel  69,  resinous  matter  15,  yellow  nace 
4,  soda  4,  phosphate  of  soda  2,  chlorides  of  k- 
dium  and  potassium  8.5,  sulphate  of  soda  *-i 
phosphate  of  lime  and  perhaps  of  magnesia  Li 
Ox  gall  possesses  properties  which  render  i£  cf 
value  in  the  arts,  and  it  has  also  been  suppoxi 
to  have  medicinal  properties  as  a  tonic  aidlo- 
ative,  and  has  been  prescribed  particularly  vi± 
the  view  of  increasing  the  biliary  secret** 
It  dissolves  greasy  matters ;  and  for  ekiGSxj 
woollen  stuffs  upon  a  large  scale  it  is  sge*- 
times  preferred  to  soap.     To  preserve  it  £m 
putrefying  it  need  only  be  evaporated  at  *  res- 
tle  heat  to  the  consistency  of  an  extract:  cd 
when  wanted  for  use  it  may  be  dissofcl  a 
water  slightly  alkaline.    The  purified  ox  p£ 
is  much  used  for  artists  on  account  of  to  pr> 
erty  of  combining  with  colors,  giving  thi 
more  tenacity  and  fixing  them  strongly,  wLLs 
it  also  makes  them  flow  more  freely  and  ofe: 
increases  their  lustre.    It  may  either  be  wsd 
with  the  colors  or  applied  to  the  paper  sftff 
the  colors.    It  is  advantageously  applied  ca- 
bined with  gum  Arabic  as  a  light  varnish,  vlid 
however  admits  of  other  shades  being  sdded 
without  mixing  with  the  first   With  lampfekfc 
and  gum  water  it  makes  a  beautiful  black  paai 
or  ink  that  may  be  used  instead  of  India  ak. 
The  lampblack  is  first  mixed  with  the  grnnn- 
ter,  and  the  purified  ox  gall  is  then  added.  I: 
fixes  sketches  in  lead  pencil,  and  does  not  pre- 
vent these  from  being  afterward  tinted  v& 
colors  in  which  a  small  proportion  of  ox  gifts 
mixed.    It  is  highly  recommended  for  ra  a 
painting  on  ivory,  as  it  removes  from  this  d 
greasy  matter,  and  causes  the  colors  to  sptsl 
freely,  and  penetrate  into  the  ivory.  It  is  eqal- 
ly  useful  in  the  application  of  paints  to  ma- 
parent  paper.    For  these  effects  it  is  essentia 
that  the  purified  article  should  be  prepctf 
from  very  fresh  ox  gall.    The  method  of  pen- 
tying  in  best  repute  is  as  follows :  To  a  pint  cf 
the  gall  boiled  and  skimmed  add  an  ounce  of 
pulverized  alum,  and  leave  the  liquor  on  the 
fire  till  the  combination  is  complete,    Anotta 
pint  is  treated  in  the  same  way  with  an  ounce 
of  common  salt  instead  of  alum.     When  d4 
the  liquids  are  separately  bottled  and  loc&cfr 
corked.     They  should  then  be   kept  for  3 
months,  when  a  sediment  subsides,  and  tb 
liquor  becomes  clearer.    There  is  still  present 
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&  yellow  coloring  matter  which  would  affect 
preen  and  some  other  colors,  and  which  is 
separated  as  a  ooagulum  bj  turning  off  and 
[nixing  the  clear  portions  of  the  two  mixtures 
in  equal  quantities.  The  liquid  is  then  ob- 
tained by  filtering  perfectly  purified  and  color- 
Less.  It  improves  by  age,  and  never  disengages 
a  bad  odor,  nor  loses  its  useful  properties. 

OXALIC  ACID,  an  important  and  powerful 
acid  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1776,  or  as  claimed 
by  some  by  Bergman ;  symbol  HO0»  Ot,  2HO ; 
chemical  equivalent  68.    It  occurs  in  vegeta- 
bles, animals,  and  rarely  in  minerals,  as  in  the 
form  of  sesquioxalate  of  iron  in  Humboldtite. 
Of  the  juices  of  plants  it  is  a  frequent  constit- 
uent.    Its  name  is  derived  from  its  giving  to  the 
leaves  of  the  wood  sorrel  (pxalu  aeetaaella) 
their  very  acid  taste.    In  this  and  in  the  com- 
mon sorrel  (rumex  acetosa),  it  occurs  combined 
with  potash  as  binoxalate  of  potash.    Com- 
bined with   lime,  it  gives  solidity  to  many 
lichens,  and  is  found  in  the  roots  of  rhubarb, 
valerian,  and  other  plants.    It  is  found  in  a 
free  state  in  the  bristles  of  the  chick  pea  (cicer 
arietinurri).    It  is  artificially  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  sugar  or  of  starch  by  nitric  acid; 
other  organio  substances  maybe  substituted  for 
those  named,  as  rice,  gum,  wool,  hair,  silk,  &c. 
Schlesinger's  method,  recommended  by  Berze- 
lius  as  producing  it  in  the  largest  quantity  and 
of  the  purest  quality,  is  to  dissolve  1  part  of 
dry  loaf  sugar  in  8±  parts  of  nitrio  acid  ofspeciflo 
gravity  1.88,  and  heat  in  a  flask  till  efferves- 
cence, caused  by  the  escaPe  of  oarbonio  acid 
and  nitrio  oxide,  ceases.    The  solution  is  then 
evaporated  by  a  water  bath  to  £  of  its  bulk, 
and  the   acid   crystallizes   on   cooling.    The 
product  varies  greatly  in  quantity  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  nitric  acid  is  applied 
It  is  sometimes  rated  at  little  more  than  half 
the  amount  of  sugar;  but  100  lbs.  of  sugar 
should  produce  from  125  to  180  lbs.  of  oxalic 
acid,  and  the  same  weight  of  molasses  from  105 
to  110  lbs.    The  manufacturing  chemists  are 
said  to  use  a  mixture  of  112  lbs.  of  sugar,  660 
lbs.  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  280  lbs.  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  to  obtain  185  lbs.  of  oxalio 
acid  and  490  lbs.  of  supersulphate  of  potassa. 
The  crystals  are  colorless,  transparent  prisms 
of  4  or  6  sides.    They  have  a  very  sour  taste, 
and  dissolve  in  9  parts  of  cold  or  about  1  part 
of  boiling  water.    In  a  very  dry  atmosphere 
they  effloresce  slightly,  and  gently  heated  they 
become  opaque,  and  lose  2  atoms  (28.5  per 
cent.)  of  water,  their  composition  then  being 
HOC*  0«.    The  crystals  may  crumble  to  pow- 
der, and  even  be  almost  wholly  sublimed,  with- 
out decomposition;   but  the  other  atom  of 
water  is  expelled  only  at  a  decomposing  heat, 
when  the  compound  is  converted  into  carbonio 
and  formic  acids  and  carbonio  oxide.    If  the 
whole  of  the  water  be  abstracted  by  treatment 
with  strong  sulphurio  acid,  the  elements  of  dry 
oxalic  acid  are  instantly  resolved  into  equal  vol- 
umes of  carbonio  acid  and  carbonio  oxide.   The 
compounds  of  oxalic  acid  may  be  anhydrous, 


as  oxalate  of  lead,  or  retain  one  equivalent  of 
water,  as  oxalate  of  lime.  Of  the  compounds 
formed  by  oxalio  acid,  those  of  special  interest 
are  the  oxalates  of  potash  and  the  oxalate  of 
lime.  The  former,  known  as  "essential  salt 
of  lemons,"  are  employed  to  remove  ink  stains 
from  linen ;  the  excess  of  acid  unites  with  the 
oxide  of  iron  of  the  ink  and  converts  this  into 
a  soluble  oxalate,  which  is  then  removed  by 
water.  For  lime  oxalic  acid  has  a  very  strong 
affinity,  separating  it  from  its  solution  in  much 
stronger  acids,  and  converting  it  into  an  insol- 
uble oxalate.  The  acid  is  consequently  an  ex- 
cellent test  of  the  presence  of  lime  in  solutions, 
and  is  used  for  this  purpose,  chiefly  in  combi- 
nation with  ammonia.  Conversely,  lime  water 
is  a  test  of  the  presence  of  oxalic  add,  which  is 
determined  by  the  formation  of  a  precipitate 
insoluble  in  excess  of  acid. — Oxalio  acid  is  a 
corrosive  poison,  extremely  virulent  and  rapid 
in  its  effects  when  taken  into  the  stomach  in 
large  doses ;  and  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
crystals  to  those  of  Epsom  salts,  it  has  often 
been  sold  and  administered  instead  of  this  pur- 
gative with  fatal  effects.  Its  intensely  sour 
taste  might  at  once  detect  it ;  but  the  dose  is 
usually  swallowed  in  haste  without  suspicion 
of  danger.  The  acid  corrodes  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  throat  and  stomach,  causes 
intense  pain  and  violent  attempts  to  vomit,  and 
death  sometimes  ensues  in  10  minutes.  Emet- 
ics and  the  stomach  pump  may  be  immediately 
applied,  but  the  true  antidote  is  copious  draughts 
of  water  containing  pulverized  chalk  or  mag- 
nesia. These  neutralize  the  acid,  forming  with 
it  an  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime  or  magnesia, 
either  of  which  is  harmless.  Though  so  dan- 
gerous in  large  doses,  oxalio  acid  largely  diluted 
with  water  and  sweetened  with  sugar  may  be 
used  as  a  refreshing  beverage  in  febrile  diseases ; 
and  it  has  even  been  recommended  as  a  remedy 
for  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane. — 
Oxalio  acid  is  largely  employed  in  calico  print- 
ing for  discharging  colors;  it  is  also  used  for 
cleaning  the  straw  of  bonnet  makers,  the  leath- 
er of  boot  tops,  and  for  removing  stains  of  ink 
and  iron  rust  from  fabrics. 

OXENFORD,  John,  an  English  miscella- 
neous author,  born  at  Oamberwell,  near  Lon- 
don, in  1812.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1888,  but  turned  his  attention  principally  to 
literature  and  the  drama,  and  has  produced 
several  pieces  for  the  stage,  among  which  the 
most  popular  are :  "My  Fellow  Clerk"  (1835). 
"Twice  Billed"  (1885),  and  "A  Day  Well 
Spent"  (1886).  He  has  also  been  a  student  of 
French  and  German  literature,  and  has  pub- 
lished translations  of  part  of  the  "Autobiog- 
raphy of  Goethe,"  the  "  Conversations  of  Ecker- 
mann  with  Goethe"  (1850),  the  "Hellas"  of 
Jacobs  (1855),  a  collection  of  songs  from  the 
French,  entitled  "  Illustrated  Book  of  French 
Songs"  (1855),  and  Kuno  Fischer's  "  Essay  on 
Lord  Bacon  and  his  Philosophy"  (1857).  He 
contributed  several  biographical  articles  to  the 
"Penny  Cyolopcedia,"  has  been  engaged  as  a 
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theatrical  critic  for  the  press  for  many  years, 
has  written  several  songs  for  music,  and  has 
famished  to  the  magazines  translations  of  va- 
rious German  poems. 

OXENSTIERN,  or  Oxenstjteena,  Axel, 
count  of,  a  Swedish  statesman,  horn  at  Fanoe, 
in  Upland,  in  1583,  died  in  1654.  He  belonged 
to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Swe- 
den. After  studying  at  the  universities  of 
Rostock,  Wittenberg,  and  Jena,  giving  particu- 
lar attention  to  theology,  he  visited  most  of 
the  German  courts,  and  in  1602  was  recalled 
home  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new 
king  Charles  IX.  In  1606  he  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Mecklenburg;  in  1608  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  senate,  in  which  no  fewer 
than  18  of  his  ancestors  had  held  seats;  and 
when  the  king  became  by  old  age  incapacitated 
from  ruling,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
council  of  regency.  On  the  accession  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  in  1611  he  was  promoted  to 
the  chancellorship,  the  highest  office  in  the 
kingdom,  concluded  a  peace  between  Denmark 
and  Sweden  in  1618,  accompanied  the  king  to 
Livonia  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Russians, 
and  in  1617  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Stolbova, 
by  which  Sweden  gained  a  large  territory  along 
the  Baltic.  During  the  following  years  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  warlike  operations  or 
negotiations  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
80  years1  war,  and  in  1629,  through  the  media- 
tion of  France  and  England,  succeeded  in  con- 
cluding an  armistice  for  6  years  between  Swe- 
den and  Poland.  He  accompanied  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  his  German  campaign,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  king  at  Lutzen  in  1 682  assumed  the 
task  of  continuing  the  war.  He  was  invested 
with  full  powers  by  the  Swedish  Riksdag,  and 
elected,  in  the  German  Protestant  assembly  of 
Heilbronn,  chief  of  the  league  against  Austria. 
Nothing  discouraged  by  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Ndrdlingen  in  1634,  he  evinced  unwearied 
vigor  in  creating  military  resources  and  carry- 
ing on  hostilities;  and  it  was  not  until  every 
thing  had  been  placed  on  a  safe  footing  in  Ger- 
many that  he  returned  to  Sweden,  to  resume 
his  duties  £8  chancellor  and  act  as  one  of  the 
guardians  of  the  young  queen  Christina,  He 
was  the  actual  ruler  of  Sweden  during  the 
queen's  minority.  He  improved  the  finances, 
encouraged  trade,  and  patronized  learning ;  and 
when  the  sovereign  became  of  age  in  1645  the 
kingdom  was  in  a  most  prosperous  condition. 
For  a  few  years  Christina  occasionally  took 
advice  from  her  chancellor;  but  the  intrigues 
of  the  courtiers  gradually  undermined  his  in- 
fluence, and  his  warnings  proved  ineffectual  to 
Erevent  her  from  abdicating  the  throne  in 
ivor  of  her  cousin  Charles  Gustavus.  Oxen- 
stiern  was  an  accomplished  scholar.  Some  of 
his  writings,  including  his  correspondence  with 
his  son  during  the  negotiations  which  preceded 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  have  been  printed. 
The  2d  volume  of  the  ffistoria  Belli  Suevo- 
Germanici,  the  first  of  which  is  from  the  pen 
of  Chemnitz,  is  ascribed  to  him. 


OXEYE,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
plant  of  the  natural  order  of  cot  m 
called  bvphthabnum,  a  word  of  the' 
ficance,  but  now  known  as  heUopri*  lems  -?^- 
soon).  The  oxeye  belongs  to  that  natural  ac- 
tion represented  in  the  sunflower;  it  has  rai&r 
large,  many-flowered  heads,  the  ray  florets  ;• 
or  more,  pistillate  in  a  stogie  series,  tho^  r. 
the  disk  tubular  and  perfect;  the  recepu,  - 
conical;  the  smooth  4-angled  acbema  see** 
what  embraced  by  the  lanceolate  or  liasr 
chaff.    It  is  a  perennial  herb  with  oppose. 

{>etioled,  triply  nerved,  serrate  leaves,  and  j*- 
ow  flowers,  found  on  banks  of  streams  mad  k 
dry  soils  throughout  the  United  States.    Tf* 
or  more  varieties  are  known,  and  several  inter- 
mediate forms.    The  sea  oxeye  (berridtia  fn- 
teicens,  De  Candolle)  is  a  low,  shrubby,  nun- 
time,  silky  pubescent  plant,  with  coriaeeots  cr 
fleshy,  opposite,  nearly  entire  leaves,  and  sec- 
tary, peduncled,  terminal  heads  of  yellow  jfe*. 
ers  with  blackish  anthers,  growing  in  Tbvids 
and  at  the  south.    Another  species  k  a  saret 
5  to  10  feet  high,  the  B.  arborvcen*  (Ik  OX 
found  at  Key  West,  Florida. — Quite  a  fisati 
plant,  known  as  whiteweed,  white  dak?,  cr 
oxeye  daisy  (leucanthemttm  vulgare,  De  Ca  s 
likewise  sometimes  called  oxeye.     It  is  a  Istt 
showy,  troublesome  weed,  probably  introdattd 
from  Europe,  and  spread  far  and  wide  overt!* 
mowing  and  grass  fields  of  the  United  Stsfcs, 
and   seen  also  in  Canada  and  Oregon.  » 
rapidly  and  abundantly  does  it  increase  *ist 
it  has  found  a  hold,  that  in  some  regions  tb» 
fields  appear  white  when  it  is  in  full  low. 
It  is  considered  as  nearly  worthless,  thocp 
when  cut  with  the  hay  crop  horses  and  esrit 
will  partake  of  it  in  their  feed.    In  agrienfc?* 
it  is  universally  regarded  as  an  intruder,  id 
often  defies  every  attempt  to  expel  it,  jib- 
ing only  to  an  annual  ploughing  and  eropf-ss 
of  the  ground.    There  are  two  other  gpeos 
known,  viz. :  X.  integrifolitim  (De  &X  *  dwni 
hairy  plant,  with  spatulate  linear  leaves,  cc 
flowers  with  white,  elliptical  rays,  seen  oa  tk 
shores  of  arctic  America;  and  the  JL  «k& 
cum  (De  0.),  with  a  low,  simple,  nearly  glabroe 
stem,  5  to  10  inches  high,  and  with  heads  d 
flowers  as  large  as  those  of  the  whin-weal  1 
plant  extending  in  its  range  from  arctic  Amer- 
ica southward  to  Hudson's  bay  and  Fort  Vav 
couver.    The  white  oxeye  or  whiteweed  £i 
representative  of  the  chrysanthemum,  sob* 
species  of  which  (e.  g.,  C.  aegetum,  linn.)  ire 
troublesome  weeds  in  the  fields  of  Europe. 

OXFORD,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Me,,  bordering  n 
New  Hampshire,  watered  by  the  Androsro^p. 
Saco,  and  other  rivers ;  area,  about  1,700  «. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  89,763.  Its  surface  is  ii 
some  parts  broken  and  mountainous,  but  the 
soil  is  generally  fertile.  There  are  serail 
large  lakes,  of  which  Molechunkemunk  Ps> 
machena,  and  many  smaller  ones,  are  vhoHf 
within  the  county,  and  TJmbagog  and  Mooet> 
lucmaguntic  partly.  The  productions  in  iss» 
were  227,489  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  J&Jft 
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of  potatoes,  146,266  of  oats,  40,225  of  wheat 
69,309  tons  of  hay,  156,853  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
837,475  of  batter.  There  were  19  grist  mills,  46 
saw  mills,  6  woollen  factories,  4  fonnderies,  12 
tanneries,  4  newspaper  offices,  67churohes,  and 
13,051  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  grand  trunk  rail- 
road.   Capital,  Paris. 

OXFORD.  I.  A  township  of  Butler  co., 
Ohio,  on  Four  Mile  creek,  and  on  the  Cincin- 
nati and  Indianapolis  junction  railroad,  near 
the  Indiana  boundary;  pop.  in  1860  about 
4,000.  It  contains  a  Tillage  of  the  same  name, 
33  m.  *N.  W.  from  Cincinnati  (pop.  1,500),  noted 
as  the  seat  of  a  university  (see  Miami  Univer- 
sity) and  other  institutions  of  education.  The 
western  female  seminary,  situated  £  m.  S.  £. 
of  the  Tillage,  has  accommodations  for  150  pu- 
pils and  10  teachers,  and  grounds  comprising 
80  acres.  The  school  was  established  in  1853. 
The  Oxford  female  college,  incorporated  in 
1854,  occupies  a  building  155  by  171  feet,  3 
stories  high,  and  accommodating  150  boarding 
pupils.  The  grounds  embrace  85  acres  on  the 
hills  overlooking  Four  Mile  oreek.  The  Ox- 
ford female  institute  is  a  boarding  and  day 
school.  II.  The  capital  of  Lafayette  co.,  Miss., 
on  the  Mississippi  central  railroad,  158  m.  N. 
from  Jackson.  It  is  important  as  the  seat  of 
the  state  university,  which  was  founded  in 
1848,  and  in  1860  had  10  instructors,  140  stu- 
dents, 222  alumni,  and  a  library  of  5,000  vol- 
umes. In  1850  there  were  2  weekly  newspa- 
pers and  2  churches. 

OXFORD,  an  episcopal  city  and  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  capital 
of  Oxfordshire,  situated  on  a  gentle  hill  between 
the  Oherwell  and  Isis,  which  here  unite,  52  m. 
W.  N.  W.  from  London;  pop.  in  1851,  27,968. 
The  ruins  of  an  old  wall,  and  the  keep  of  a 
castle  which  now  forms  part  of  the  gaol,  show 
that  it  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  strength. 
Though  irregularly  built,  with  narrow,  crook- 
ed streets  and  lanes  and  few  good  thorough- 
fares, its  appearance  from  a  distance,  with  its 
towers,  spires,  and  stately  publio  buildings  ris- 
ing among  gardens  and  waters,  is  picturesque 
and  imposing.  The  High  street  is  less  than  f 
of  a  mile  long  and  of  varying  width,  but  no- 
where exceeding  85  feet ;  but  it  is  interesting  for 
its  architectural  contrasts,  the  noble  collegiate 
edifices  alternating  with  quaint  old  dwelling 
houses  and  modern  shops.  Nearly  all  the 
avenues  are  clean  and  well  paved  and  lighted, 
and  of  late  years  many  new  streets  have  been 
opened,  and  other  improvements  are  constantly 
going  on.  The  city  has  an  abundant  supply  of 
good  water.  The  rivers  are  crossed  by  several 
bridges,  among  which  are  the  Folly  bridge  over 
the  Ms,  Magdalen  bridge  over  the  Cherwell, 
and  the  seven  bridges,  a  succession  of  struc- 
tures thrown  across  the  Oxford  canal  and  sev- 
eral small  streams  on  the  W.  side  of  the  city. 
The  principal  churches  are  the  cathedral,  which 
is  the  chapel  of  Christohurch  college ;  St.  Ma- 
ry's, which  serves  as  the  university  church, 


and  has  a  fine  spire ;  St.  Martin's,  the  "  city 
ohurch,"  with  a  clock  tower  and  illuminated 
dial  fronting  the  High  street ;  St.  Peter's  in 
the  East,  a  venerable  Norman  edifice  lately 
restored ;  St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  St.  Giles's, 
St.  Michael's,  St.  Aldate's,  and  All  Saints7.  In 
1851  there  were  82  places  of  worship,  23  pub- 
lic schools,  and  58  private  schools.  The  city 
Sossesses  a  free  reading  room  and  library,  pub- 
o  baths,  workhouses,  a  savings  bank,  a  dis- 
pensary, the  Radoliffe  infirmary,  a  pauper  lu- 
natic asylum,  a  musio  hall,  a  town  hall,  a  coun- 
cil chamber  with  an  interesting  collection  of 
portraits,  and  a  county  hall  and  law  courts 
erected  in  1840  at  a  cost  of  £15,000.  There 
are  no  manufactures,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  trade  in  the  grain  produced  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  city  depends  for  support  almost 
entirely  upon  the  university.  It  has  ready 
communication  with  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom by  means  of  the  river,  the  Oxford  canal, 
and  the  great  western,  a  branch  of  the  Lon- 
don and  north-western,  and  the  Oxford,  Wor- 
cester, and  Wolverhampton  railways.  It  is 
governed  by  10  aldermen  and  80  councillors, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor;  but  in  certain  matters 
respecting  the  night  police,  markets,  &c.,  the 
university  authorities  have  coordinate  jurisdic- 
tion. It  returns  2  members  to  parliament,  be- 
side 2  returned  by  the  university.  The  date  of 
its  foundation  is  unknown.  It  is  mentioned  as  a 
seat  of  learning  by  Pope  Martin  II.  in  802.  Tra- 
dition says  it  was  a  favorite  residence  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  and  in  modern  history  it  is  noted  for 
the  execution  of  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer, 
and  for  the  severity  with  which  it  was  treated 
by  the  parliamentarians  during  the  civil  war. 

OXFORD,  University  of,  one  of  the  two 
greatest  seats  of  learning  in  Great  Britain,  was 
founded  certainly  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  (1050),  but  the  precise 
date  is  not  known.  Its  origin,  which  has  been 
ascribed  without  much  probability  to  Alfred 
the  Great,  is  traced  to  the  monastic  schools 
which  existed  there  as  appendages  to  various 
convents  even  before  Alfred's  time.  Secular 
sohools  were  soon  established  in  imitation  of 
these  cloistral  institutions.  The  teachers  in 
time  formed  a  voluntary  association,  dividing 
into  different  faculties  the  field  of  learning, 
and  governed  by  a  single  house  or  legislature 
of  which  all  the  teachers  were  members.  The 
students,  who  were  generally  poor  boys,  often 
mendicants,  lodged  in  the  town,  or  sheltered 
themselves  in  hovels  or  in  the  turrets  of  the 
city  walls.  Sometimes  a  number  of  them 
grouped  together,  hired  an  inn,  hostel,  or  hall, 
and  chose  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  higher 
faculties  to  be  their  principal  or  guardian. 
The  monasteries  improved  upon  this  plan  by 
founding  regularly  endowed  houses  for  the 
gratuitous  support  of  poor  scholars ;  and  last- 
ly, about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  in- 
dependent colleges  were  founded  under  the 
plan  of  Walter  de  Merton,  who  made  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  20  poor  scholars 
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at  Oxford,  Betting  apart  for  the  purpose  an 
estate  in  Surrey  to  be  managed  by  bailiffs  con- 
trolled by  a  warden  and  the  scholars.  The 
idea  of  adding  to  the  literary  character  of  these 
colleges  the  religions  features  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical society  originated  with  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  who  established  New  college  in  1386, 
and  whose  example  was  imitated  by  several 
others.  The  students  or  fellows  were  bound 
to  a  life  of  celibacy,  and,  after  a  7  years'  study 
of  the  arts,  spent  12  more  in  preparing  for  a 
degree  in  theology,  civil  law,  medicine,  or  as- 
tronomy. They  then  became  doctors  or  pro- 
fessors, and  were  generally  expected  to  vacate 
their  fellowships.  Fellows  after  obtaining  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  were  required  to  teach  the  sub- 
jects belonging  to  their  faculty  anywhere  in 
the  university.  After  a  time  commoners  or  non- 
foundation  members  were  admitted  to  the  course 
of  instruction  imparted  by  the  fellows,  and 
thus  the  whole  plan  of  the  university  became 
changed.  The  fellows  or  foundation  members 
received  their  fellowships  after  taking  the  first 
degree,  and  were  no  longer  pupils  but  teachers; 
ana  the  collegiate  instruction  was  bestowed 
entirely  upon  commoners,  who  were  never 
contemplated  in  the  original  foundation.  The 
first  charter  of  privileges  to  the  university  as  a 
corporate  body  was  granted  by  Henry  in.  about 
1244.  The  first  building  for  the  university 
proper,  that  is,  a  school  for  all  the  colleges  in 
common,  was  erected  by  Thomas  Hokenorton, 
abbot  of  Oseney,  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century.  In  1571  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter 
of  incorporation.  In  the  time  of  James  I.  the 
university  acquired  the  right  of  sending  two 
members  to  parliament.  In  the  civil  wars  it 
was  distinguished  for  its  loyalty  to  the  house 
of  Stuart,  and  under  the  protectorate  was  given 
over  to  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents, 
who  expelled  a  number  of  professors  and  mas- 
ters of  colleges,  and  appointed  others  "  to  re- 
form its  discipline  and  correct  its  dootrines." 
From  the  time  of  the  restoration  its  history 
was  marked  by  no  important  event  until  the 
passing  of  the  Oxford  university  reform  act  in 
1854,  The  well  known  hostility  between  the  citi- 
zens and  the  students  is  of  long  standing,  feuds 
of  u  town  and  gown"  having  broken  out  into 
riots  as  early  as  1240.  On  several  occasions 
the  students  were  obliged  to  remove  from  Ox- 
ford. The  most  serious  disturbance  on  record 
occurred  on  St.  Scholastica's  day,  Feb.  10, 1855, 
when  several  lives  were  lost ;  and  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  in  whose  diocese  Oxford  then  was, 
laid  the  townsmen  under  an  interdict,  from 
which  they  were  only  released  in  1857  on  con- 
dition that  the  commonalty  should  yearly  cause 
a  service  to  be  said  in  St.  Mary's  church  for  the 
souls  of  those  killed  in  the  combat,  and  the 
mayor,  the  2  bailiffs,  and  60  of  the  principal 
burghers  then  offer  in  person  at  the  great  altar 
a  penny  each,  or  forfeit  200  marks  a  year  to  the 
university.  This  penance  was  subsequently  mit- 
igated, but  not  entirely  remitted  until  1825. — 
The  present  statutes  of  the  university  were 


drawn  up  by  Archbishop  Laud  in  1629.  sew 
ed  by  the  university,  and  confirmed  by  psa 
from  Charles  I.  in  1685.  The  corpora^ 
styled  "the  chancellor,  masters,  and  Kferi 
of  the  university  of  Oxford."  The  cfcaLi 
is  elected  for  life  by  the  members  of  wra* 
Hon,  and  for  the  last  200  years  has  bees  m 
nobleman  of  distinction,  though  he  vu  to- 
nally an  ecclesiastic  and  resident  member.  In 
present  chancellor  is  the  earl  of  Derby.  7; 
actual  head  is  the  vice-chancellor,  who'll 
inated  every  year  by  the  chancellor,  acd  s- 
ally  holds  office  4  years  by  auceessh?  iw- 
pointments.  He  is  selected  from  amosf  n 
principals  of  colleges,  and  is  a  magistral 
Oxford,  Oxfordshire,  and  Berkshire,  These*, 
challus,  or  high  steward,  is  a  noblemuas- 
nated  for  life  by  the  chancellor,  and  fipproi 
by  the  convocation.  The  enforcement a.3 
rules  is  intrusted  to  2  proctors,  who  ire  a* 
ters  of  arts  chosen  out  of  the  aetenl  cfe 
in  turn,  and  assisted  by  4  pro-procton  T> 
public  orator  is  an  officer  appointed  h  a 
convocation  to  write  public  letten  vA  st 
dresses,  &c.  The  principal  other  officer 
the  keeper  of  the  archives,  assessor,  reps? 
librarians,  keepers  of  the  theatres,  mass. 
galleries,  observatory,  Ac.,  delegates  cr  it 
press,  of  accounts,  of  appeals,  of  estate*  el  i 
privileges,  and  clerks  of  the  marked  C* 
nected  with  the  university  are  19  coBq&ol 
5  halls,  the  latter  differing  from  the  fe« 
only  in  not  being  incorporated.  The*  24* 
tablishments  are  quite  distinct  from  tht  rer- 
poration  of  the  university.  Each  is  goraa* 
by  ahead  elected  for  life,  and  styled  priwi 

S resident,  master,  warden,-  rector,  prorct  •' 
ean,  and  has  its  own  statutes,  thoogh  $  * 
members  are  bound  by  the  common  role? rf&* 
university.  The  foundations  of  these  cte 
support  557  fellows,  who  correspond  totted 
scholars  of  ancient  times.  Except  at  Jtfia 
college,  they  have  the  option  if  they  res: 
unmarried  of  retaining  their  fellowship  x 
life  or  receiving  a  church  benefice.  M  a 
passing  of  the  reform  act  of  1864  they  iff 
not  required  to  reside  at  their  collegia.  &* 
of  the  fellowships  are  of  small  Tsloe:  <t* 
are  comparatively  munificent,  though  y  ~ 
founders'  statutes  they  are  expressly  «s»* 
to  the  poor;  the  possession  of  10  marks**1** 
$88)  was  to  vacate  a  fellowship  at  Brases* 
Fellows  are  generally  chosen  after  retftfj 
their  bachelor's  degree ;  they  are  the  w» JJ 
the  college,  and  with  the  head  «■*»  J 
corporate  proprietors.  The  governments- 
university  was  formerly  exercised  by  tbjwj 
of  the  colleges,  who  formed  what  was  ««*» 
board  of  heads.  Under  the  new  refora  * 
there  are  8  legislative  bodies:  tbeheMoB** 
council,  consisting  of  the  chancellor,  ti«£~ 
cellor,  6  heads  of  colleges  or  halls,  6  *#£ 
of  the  university,  and  « lombmof^  j 
tion,  having  executive  control,  with  the  np  ) 
initiating  new  measures;  the  ho™6,0*/:  *  j 
gation,  composed  of  all  the  Fin***1  oflw»a 
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the  university,  heads  of  colleges  and  halls,  pro* 
feasors  and  assistants,  publio  examiners,  and  all 
resident  members,  having  the  power  to  grant 
degrees,  graces,  and  dispensations;  and  the 
house  of  convocation,  consisting  of  the  house 
of  congregation  with  the  addition  of  all  masters 
of  arts  in  their  first  year,  and  persons  who  have 
been  regents,  but  have  retired  from  the  uni- 
versity. The  last  is  engaged  only  with  the 
more  important  affairs.  Statutes  framed  by 
the  hebdomadal  council  must  be  presented  for 
approval  to  both  the  other  boards. — The  pro- 
fessors are  35  in  number,  viz. :  regius  profes- 
sors of  divinity,  pastoral  theology,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  civil  law,  medioine,  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  modern  history,  Lady  Margaret's 
professor  of  divinity,  Saville's  of  astronomy, 
Saville's  of  geometry,  Camden's  of  history, 
Land's  of  Arabic,  lord  almoner's  of  Arabic, 
Linaare  of  physiology,  Viner's  of  common  law, 
Lord  Lichfield's  of  clinical  medicine,  Aldrich's 
of  chemistry,  Boden  of  Sanscrit,  Dean  Ireland's 
of  exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  Radcliffe  ob- 
server, and  professors  of  botany,  natural  philos- 
ophy, moral  philosophy,  experimental  philoso- 
phy, mineralogy,  geology,  political  economy, 
rural  economy,  Latin  literature,  logic,  poetry, 
modern  European  languages,  Anglo-Saxon,  ana 
music  Attendance  on  their  lectures  however 
is  not  compulsory,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  entire 
education  of  the  students  has  been  transferred 
from  the  university  to  the  separate  colleges.  In 
these  the  fellows  act  as  tutors,  each  one  giving 
instruction  in  the  whole  curriculum  of  study. 
The  result  of  this*  system  has  been  the  practical 
annihilation  of  the  university  proper,  and  the 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  education  to  the 
level  of  the  tutors,  who  are  generally  young 
men  holding  fellowships  only  until  some  bet- 
ter opening  in  life  presents  itself.  Students 
are  consequently  obliged  to  resort  to  the  aid  of 
private  tutors.  The  students  are  compelled  to 
connect  themselves  with  and  reside  in  some 
college  or  hall.  By  the  aot  of  1854,  any  mas- 
ter of  arts  was  entitled  to  open  a  private  hall 
under  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  university ; 
but  this  measure  has  proved  inoperative.  There 
are  4  terms,  viz. :  Michaelmas,  from  Oct.  10  to 
Dec.  17 ;  Hilary,  from  Jan.  14  to  the  day  be- 
fore Palm  Sunday ;  Easter,  from  the  10th  day 
after  Easter  to  the  day  before  Whitsunday; 
and  Trinity,  from  the  Wednesday  after  Whit- 
sunday to  the  Saturday  after  the  first  Tuesday 
in  July.  Before  proceeding  to  the  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  B.A.  a  student  must 
have  kept  16  terms,  unless  he  be  a  member  of 
the  peerage  or  the  eldest  son  of  a  baronet  or 
knight,  in  which  case  12  terms  are  sufficient. 
Practically,  however,  terms  are  so  reckoned 
that  not  more  than  8  years'  residence  is  re- 
quired of  anybody.  Three  public  examina- 
tions have  to  be  passed  before  obtaining  the 
degree  of  B.A.,  and  those  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  are  distributed  into  4 
classes  under  the  4  great  divisions  of  litem* 
humanicre$y  dmiplina  mathematics  et  phy- 


rica,  Bcientim  natutales,  and  juruprudmtia  et 
historia  moderna.  Since  the  agitation  for  uni- 
versity reform  which  led  to  the  act  of  1854,  the 
range  of  studies  has  been  considerably  increased 
and  the  examination  of  candidates  made  stricter. 
By  the  same  act  all  religious  tests  formerly  re- 
quired of  students  are  abolished;  headships, 
fellowships,  and  scholarships,  formerly  so  re- 
stricted by  the  wills  of  founders  in  favor  of 
certain  classes,  families,  or  locations,  that  out  of 
the  whole  number  of  fellowships  only  22  were 
open  to  publio  competition,  are  now  mostly 
offered  as  rewards  of  merit;  emoluments  have 
been  consolidated  and  redistributed,  and  col- 
leges are  empowered  to  alter  and  amend  their 
statutes.  The  total  revenue  of  the  university 
from  all  sources  is  about  £460,000  a  year. 
Its  separate  revenue,  apart  from  that  of  the 
colleges,  and  not  including  fees  from  students, 
is  £7,500  a  year,  and  its  expenditure  £7,000. 
The  average  income  of  heads  of  houses  is 
£1,100,  and  of  fellows  £284.  The  professors 
are  paid  partly  from  the  university  funds  and 
partly  by  foundation  funds.  The  number  of 
members  on  the  books  in  1854  was  6,259,  and 
the  number  of  students  is  about  1,800. — The 
principal  university  buildings  are  the  schools, 
Bodleian  library,  theatre,  Ashmolean  museum, 
Clarendon,  Radcliffe's  library  and  observa- 
tory, university  press,  university  galleries, 
Taylor  institution,  and  university  museum. 
The  divinity  school  was  completed  about  1480. 
The  Bodleian  library,  opened  in  1602,  occupies 
a  fine  room,  and  contains  about  260,000  vol- 
umes. (See  Bodleian  Libbaby.)  The  Ash- 
molean library  was  built  in  1683  to  receive  a 
collection  of  rarities  presented  by  Elias  Ash- 
mole.  The  Clarendon,  built  partly  from  the 
sale  of  Lord  Clarendon's  "  History  of  the  Re- 
bellion," is  used  for  various  purposes ;  it  was 
formerly  the  printing  house.  The  Radcliffe 
library  and  observatory  were  founded  under 
the  will  of  Dr.  John  Radcliffe,  who  left  for 
the  former  £40,000,  beside  £100  a  year  for 
the  purchase  of  books,  and  £150  for  the  libra- 
rian. The  books  are  all  on  medicine  and  nat- 
ural history.  The  observatory  comprises  a 
dwelling  house  for  the  observer  ana  a  leo- 
ture  room,  and  is  well  supplied  with  instru- 
ments. The  printing  house  is  an  extensive 
quadrangular  structure.  The  university  galle- 
ries founded  by  the  will  of  Dr.  Randolph  for 
the  reception  of  the  Pomfret  statues,  and  the 
Taylor  institution  established  by  a  bequest  from 
Sir  R.  Taylor  as  a  school  of  modern  languages, 
form  one  handsome  range  of  buildings  designed 
by  Mr.  Oockerell.  The  new  university  muse- 
um, opened  in  1860,  is  a  magnificent  quadran- 
gular building  in  the  mediaval  style.  The 
principal  front  contains  apparatus  and  lecture 
rooms;  one  wing  is  devoted  to  the  depart- 
ments of  anatomy,  medicine,  physiology,  and 
zoology ;  another  to  those  of  chemistry,  experi- 
mental philosophy,  mineralogy,  and  geology, 
with  a  great  lecture  room ;  and  the  inner  quad- 
rangle, called  the  museum  court,  is  intended 
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to  contain  the  collections.  The  university  also 
has  a  botanic  garden  of  about  5  aores.  Uni- 
versity college,  founded  according  to  tradition 
by  Alfred  the  Great  and  restored  by  William 
of  Durham,  who  died  in  1249,  stands  on  the 
High  street.  Baliol  college  was  founded  by 
John  Baliol,  father  of  the  Scottish  king  of  that 
name,  and  by  Devorguilla  his  wife,  between 
1263  and  1268.  Merton  college,  founded  at 
Maiden,  Surrey,  in  1264,  by  Walter  de  Merton, 
and  removed  to  Oxford  in  1274,  consists  of  8 
courts,  and  presents  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing specimens  of  ancient  architecture  in  Ox- 
ford. Exeter  college,  founded  in  1814  by  Wal- 
ter de  Stapledon,  bishop  of  Exeter,  has  a  hand- 
some front  rebuilt  in  1885,  and  a  magnificent 
Gothic  chapel  completed  in  1860.  Oriel  col- 
lege was  established  bv  Edward  II.  in  1826; 
Queen's  college,  occupying  2  fine  courts  on  the 
High  street,  by  Robert  Eglesfield,  confessor  to 
Queen  Philippa,  in  1840;  New  college,  a  re- 
markably beautiful  Gothic  edifice,  by  William 
of  Wykeham  in  1886 ;  Lincoln  college  by  Rich- 
ard Fleming,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1427 ;  and 
All  Souls'  college,  occupying  2  grand  quadran- 
gles, by  Archbishop  Ohichele  in  1487.  The  last 
is  not  engaged  in  education,  having  no  members 
but  the  warden  and  fellows,  with  chaplains 
and  clerks;  but  an  effort  is  now  (Jan.  1861) 
making  to  open  it  to  students.  Magdalen 
college,  famous  for  its  beautiful  gardens  and 
almost  unrivalled  in  Oxford  for  its  architecture, 
was  founded  by  William  of  Waynefleete  in 
1456.  Brasenose  college  was  founded  by  Wil- 
liam Smith,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1509 ;  and 
Corpus  Ohristi  college  by  Richard  Fox,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  in  1516.  Ohristchurch  college 
was  originally  established  by  Cardinal  Wolsey 
in  1526  for  a  dean,  sub-dean,  100  canons,  10 
public  readers,  18  chaplains,  an  organist,  12 
clerks,  and  18  choristers.  Suppressed  by  Hen- 
ry VIET,  on  the  cardinal's  disgrace,  it  was  re- 
vived on  a  smaller  scale  in  1585,  again  sup- 
pressed in  1545,  and  reestablished  in  1546  on 
the  foundation  of  the  see  of  Oxford  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  cathedral  church.  This  is  the 
largest  and  finest  of  all  the  colleges.  Over  the 
principal  gateway  rises  a  grand  tower  begun 
by  Wolsey  and  finished  in  1681  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  and  containing  "  great  Tom  of 
Oxford,"  the  famous  bell,  17,000  pounds  in 
weight,  whose  tolling  summons  all  the  scholars 
of  the  university  to  their  respective  colleges  at 
9  o'clock  every  night.  The  college  has  a  pic- 
ture gallery  rich  in  works  of  the  Italian  masters, 
and  enjoys  the  distinction  of  possessing  the 
most  splendid  kitchen  in  Europe.  Trinity  col- 
lege was  founded  in  1554  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope ; 
St.  John's  college  in  1557  by  Sir  Thomas  White ; 
Jesus  college  in  1571  by  Dr.  Hugh  Price ;  Wad- 
ham  college,  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  royal  society,  by  Nicholas  Wadham  in  1618 ; 
Pembroke  college  by  Thomas  Tesdale  in  1620; 
and  Worcester  college,  originally  called  Glou- 
cester hall,  by  Sir  Thomas  Cookes  in  1714 
St.  Mary  hall,  originally  the  parsonage  of  St. 


Mary's  church,  was  converted  to  its  pes 
uses  in  1888,  but  the  buildings  were  sabs* 
tially  rebuilt  in  the  18th  century.  M^a 
hall  was  built  adjoining  Magdalen  ale 
about  1858,  and  became  an  independent  & 
demical  hall  about  1518.  In  1822  the  msta 
removed  to  the  buildings  of  the  extinct  Ik- 
ford  college.  New  Inn  hall,  previously  i:r 
of  New  college,  became  independent  in  ik 
St.  Alban  hall,  originally  belonging  to  the  a 
of  Littlemore,  was  granted  to  Merton  «:■» 
in  1547,  and  soon  afterward  acquired  a  sepra 
establishment.  St.  Edmund  hall  wasdera 
to  academical  purposes  by  the  canons  of  Osa^ 
in  1269 ;  after  the  dissolution  of  mat&krn 
it  was  transferred  to  Queen's  college,  and  n 
reestablished  as  a  hall  in  1559. 

OXFORD,  Eabl  of.    See  Haxut,  Ronr 

OXFORDSHIRE,  a  S.  county  of  Ewfci 
bordered  S.  and  S.  W.  for  70  m.  by  there 
Thames  or  Isis,  and  enclosed  by  the  am: 
of  Warwick,  Northampton,  Buckingham,  Bo- 
shire,  and  Gloucester ;  area,  756  sq.  m. ;  j«j.  3 
1851,  170,286.  It  is  very  irregular  in  <raa 
having  a  breadth  of  from  7  to  88  m.,  and  si* 
treme  length  of  50  m.  The  surface iseitetej 
varied.  In  the  S.E.  axe  the  Chiltern hakes- 
ing  most  agreeable  and  diversified  scene?  ai 
abounding  in  forests  and  tracts  of  fertile  ka; 
the  central  and  N.  portion,  with  theei«;*3 
of  a  not  very  elevated  ridge,  are  nwah  it 
but  well  cultivated.  The  principal  rtos  a 
the  Thames,  or  Isis  (by  which  latter  mb*':s 
known  until  it  is  joined  by  the  Thame.  * 
Evenlode,  Windrush,  and  OherwelL  H*^ 
is  generally  very  fertile,  and  the  pojato  * 
principally  engaged  in  agriculture,  e^flMJ 
in  dairy  husbandry.  The  county  has  \w* 
joyed  a  reputation  for  its  beautiful  wooda  at 
the  abundance  of  its  meadows  and  pt*E& 
There  are  many  interesting  antiquarian 
mains.  It  sends  8  members  to  F^sotf..' 
for  the  county,  2  for  the  city  of  Oxfow.2  z 
the  university,  and  1  for  Woodstock 

OXIDE  OF  OABBON.  See  Cabwsc  fe- 
rns. 

OXIDES.   SeeOxTOKN,andNomcyTni 

OXPEOKER,  a  bird  of  the  starling  fe* 
and  the  genus  bwphaga  (linn.),  ^^^ 
warm  parts  of  Africa;  it  is  also  «H«r** 
eater."  The  bill  is  pincer-like,  stootandbx* 
at  the  base,  with  depressed  culmen  and  «w 
tip ;  the  wings  long  and  pointed,  the  finjsj 
very  short  and  the  third  the  longest ;  j* » 
long,  broad,  and  wedge-shaped,  with  tfc*  • 
of  each  feather  pointed;  tarsi  »dto*T!: 
and  the  claws  compressed,  curved,  and  w 
The  best  known  species,  R  Af"^ft 
is  between  8  and  9  inches  long,  reddish  w» 
above  and  yellowish  white  below;  the  w* 
yellowish,  with  a  red  tip.  It  is  »  *  "5 
generally  seen  in  flocks  of  7  or  8,  tho«tw» 
of  cattle,  buffaloes,  and  antelopes,  MM* 
their  backs  and  extracting  the  Urw«^t 
flies  (aistrid*)  which  infest  them;  the  w«£ 
of  the  bill  at  the  end  is  admiral*  adajW 
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gently  squeezing  out  these  and  other  parasites 
from  under  the  skin;  this  forms  their  chief 
food,  and  the  cattle  allow  them  to  perch  on 
their  backs,  as  if  conscious  of  their  intended 
good  offices.  Another  species,  B.  erythrorhyn- 
eha  (Stanl.),  has  a  red  bill. 

OXUS.    See  Jihook. 

OXYGEN  (Gr.  o£w,  acid,  and  ymao,  to 
generate),  an  elementary  gas  discovered  in 
1774  by  Priestley,  and  soon  after  by  Scheele  in 
Sweden  and  Lavoisier  in  France.  It  was  named 
oxygen  by  Lavoisier  because  it  was  deemed  the 
essential  acidifying  principle,  and  the  name  has 
since  continued  in  use,  although  acids  are  known 
which  contain  no  oxygen,  and  some  of  its  com- 
pounds, as  all  the  protoxides  of  the  metals, 
nave  the  properties  of  bases  neutralizing  acids 
with  which  they  combine.  The  symbol  of  this 
gas  is  O,  its  equivalent  8,  its  specific  gravity 
about  1,111,  air  being  1,000.  When  its  com- 
pounds are  decomposed  by  galvanic  action  it 
always  appears  at  the  positive  pole,  and  it 
ranks  as  the  most  electro-negative  of  all  bodies. 
It  possesses  neither  taste,  odor,  oolor,  nor  add 
reaction,  and  is  not  condensable  by  any  degree 
of  pressure  and  cold  which  we  can  command. 
No  element  is  so  universally  diffused,  and  none 
plays  a  more  important  part  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mine- 
ral kingdoms.  It  forms  }  part  of  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  without  it  respiration  would  soon 
cease.  (See  Atmosphere.)  So  essential  is  it  to 
animal  and  vegetable  lire,  that  it  has  been 
termed  the  vital  air.  It  is  an  element  of  water 
also,  which  is  composed  of  8  parts  by  weight  of 
oxygen  and  1  part  of  hydrogen.  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient of  nearly  all  organic  bodies ;  and  all  the 
earths,  silica,  magnesia,  alumina,  lime,  &o., 
which  constitute  the  principal  portion  of  the 
rocks  and  soils,  contain  a  large  and  definite 
proportion  of  oxygen,  which  gives  to  them  the 
character  of  oxides.  Though  the  gas  is  neces- 
sary to  respiration,  it  cannot  long  be  breathed 
with  impunity  undiluted.  In  the  case  of  rab- 
bits breathing  it  pure,  the  respiration  after  an 
hour  or  more  becomes  very  rapid  and  the  sys- 
tem generally  highly  excited.  Debility  and 
stupor  succeed,  and  death  occurs  within  10  or 
12  hours,  the  heart,  however,  still  continuing 
to  beat  for  some  time  after  the  breathing  has 
ceased.  The  blood  both  in  the  veins  and  arte- 
ries is  found  to  be  highly  florid.  This  stimu- 
lating property  has  suggested  the  application 
of  oxygen  or  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas,  which  is 
more  rich  in  oxygen  than  common  air,  for  in- 
flating the  lungs  of  persons  recently  drowned. 
The  ordinary  process  of  combustion  is  depen- 
dent upon  oxygen,  being  the  chemical  union 
with  oxygen  of  the  body  oonsumed ;  but  the 
phenomena  of  light,  heat,  and  fire  attending 
combustion  are  also  exhibited  when  some  sub- 
stances are  consumed  in  chlorine,  or  in  the 
vapors  of  bromine,  iodine,  or  sulphur.  Ex- 
cepting fluorine,  all  bodies  may  be  made  to 
burn  in  oxygen;  but  with  many  the  process 
goes  on  slowly,  and  the  heat  and  light  devel- 


oped by  rapid  combustion,  and  which,  as  the 
term  is  commonly  used,  are  essential  to  the 
process,  are  not  perceived.  A  definite  amount 
of  heat  is,  however,  evolved  in  this  chemical 
change,  and  it  is  estimated  for  given  quantities 
of  many  combustibles  by  Despretz  and  others, 
as  described  in  Fuel.  (See  also  Combustion, 
and  Flame.)  When  the  process  is  conducted 
in  pure  oxygen,  even  some  of  the  metals  com- 
monly regarded  as  incombustible  may  be  made 
to  burn  with  wonderful  brilliancy,  and  produce 
in  their  oxides  genuine  products  of  combustion. 
—-Oxygen  cannot  be  readily  obtained  by  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  there 
being  no  method  of  absorbing  the  latter  gas 
known.  Boussmgault  (Oomptes  rendu*,  voL 
xxx.  p.  261,  and  Annates  de  chimie  physique 
F8],  voL  xxx.  p.  5)  has  shown  that  baryta  may 
be  made  use  of  to  absorb  oxygen,  the  mineral 
being  at  a  low  red  heat.  It  is  thus  converted 
into  peroxide  of  baryta,  and  this,  when  sub- 
jected to  a  still  higher  temperature  or  to  a 
current  of  steam,  gives  up  its  second  atom  of 
oxygen  in  a  free  state.  By  the  use  of  hydrate 
of  baryta,  it  has  been  thought  the  gas  could  be 
advantageously  procured  in  the  large  way. 
Oxygen  is  freely  yielded  by  many  of  its  solid 
compounds  when  these  are  exposed  to  high 
temperature.  Priestley  obtained  it  by  heating 
the  red  precipitate,  oxide  of  mercury,  which 
was  thus  converted  into  metallic  mercury  and 
oxygen  gas.  The  mineral  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese is  a  cheap  and  convenient  source  of 
oxygen.  It  is  coarsely  pulverized  and  intro- 
duced into  an  iron  bottle,  to  the  neck  of  which 
an  iron  tube  is  tightly  fitted.  The  bottle  is 
then  heated  to  redness,  when  the  gas  soon  es- 
capes through  the  tube.  Three  atoms  of  the 
peroxide  of  manganese,  8MnO>,  are  converted 
into  the  red  oxide,  MnO-f  MnflO»,  which  re- 
mains in  the  retort,  and  2  atoms  of  oxygen 
which  escape.  A  pure  ore  of  manganese  should 
yield  for  each  pound  1,400  cubic  inches  or  a 
little  more  than  6  gallons  of  gas.  The  material 
preferred  to  all  others  for  affording  pure  oxy- 
gen with  little  trouble  is  the  salt  chlorate  of 
potash,  which  contains  80.2  per  cent,  of  the  gas, 
one  atom  combined  with  its  potash,  and  5 
atoms  with  the  chloric  acid ;  thus,  KO,  QO«. 
When  this  salt  is  heated  in  a  glass  flask  over  a 
spirit  lamp,  it  melts  and  freely  gives  off  all  its 
oxygen,  the  residue  being  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, KOI.  Half  an  ounoe  should  thus  afford 
270  cubio  inches  of  pure  gas.  The  chemical 
decomposition  was  found  by  Mitsoherlich  to 
take  place  at  a  much  lower  temperature  if  some 
thoroughly  dried  metallic  powders,  as  the  black 
oxide  of  oopper  or  the  binoxide  of  manganese, 
are  intermixed  to  the  extent  of  about  one  third 
of  the  whole  with  the  potash  salt — When  oxy- 
gen unites  with  other  bodies,  the  process  is 
called  oxidation ;  and  the  removing  of  oxygen 
from  its  compounds  is  called  deoxidizing. 
Three  kinds  of  oxides  or  binary  compounds  of 
oxygen  and  other  elements  are  recognized :  1, 
acids,  as  the  nitric,  sulphurio,  oarbonio,  and 
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many  others,  formed  chiefly  by  the  union  of 
more  than  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  with  one 
of  an  element  usually  non-metallic ;  2,  alkaline 
or  basic,  as  soda,  potash,  lime,  protoxide  of 
iron,  lead,  &c.,  all  combinations  of  an  atom  of 
oxygen  with  one  of  the  metallic  base ;  8,  neu- 
tral bodies,  such  as  have  neither  acid  nor  alka- 
line properties,  as  water,  the  oxide  of  hydro- 
gen, the  nitrons  oxide  gas,  the  dentoxide  of 
lead,  Ac. — By  the  action  of  the  electric  spark, 
or  by  the  influence  of  phosphorus  upon  oxygen, 
a  change  is  induced  upon  this  element,  and  a 
substance  is  produced  to  which  the  name  of 
ozone  is  given.  (See  Ozone.)  Prof.  Schon- 
bein,  who  first  made  this  observation,  believes 
there  are  two  kinds  or  allotropic  modifications 
of  active  oxygen,  which  have  the  relations  of 
+  and  — ,  or  positive  and  negative,  to  each 
other,  the  one  an  ozone  and  the  other  an  ant- 
ozone,  which  being  brought  together  neutralize 
each  other,  and  the  product  is  inactive  oxygen. 
The  oxygen  of  many  oxy-compounds,  as  the 
oxides  of  the  precious  metals,  the  peroxides  of 
manganese,  lead,  cobalt,  <fcc.,  he  regards  as 
wholly  or  in  part  of  the  negatively  active  char- 
acter, or  ozone  proper,  and  he  hence  distin- 
guishes these  compounds  as  "  ozonids ;"  while 
that  of  another  series  of  oxy-compounds,  as  the 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  barium,  strontium,  and 
the  rest  of  the  alkaline  metals,  is  of  the  oppo- 
site character,  and  the  compounds  he  classes  as 
"  antozonids."  Bee  his  letter  to  Prof.  Faraday 
in  the  "  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,"  vol.  xvi  p.  178,  and  in  the 
"American  Journal  of  Science,"  Jan.  1859. 

OYER  (law  Ft.  oyer,  Lat  auditus,  a  hearing ; 
from  Lat.  audire,  to  hear).  When  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  suit  declares  on  or  otherwise  pleads 
a  deed,  that  is,  an  instrument  under  seal,  and 
founds  his  claim  or  rests  his  defence  upon  it, 
he  must  generally  make  profert  of  it,  or  in 
other  words,  must  aver  in  his  pleadings  that 
he  produces  the  said  writing  in  court.  When 
pleadings  were  oral,  that  was  strictly  true ;  but 
now  the  party  retains  the  instrument  in  his 
private  custody  until  it  is  called  for  by  his  ad- 
versary. Of  a  writing  so  material  to  the  suit 
of  him  who  pleads  it,  the  other  has  the  right 
to  know  the  tenor ;  and  this  he  seeks  by  crav- 
ing oyer  of  it.  That  would  have  been  in  the 
times  of  oral  pleading  literally  a  hearing ;  but 
now  it  is  a  reciting  of  the  document,  which 
spreads  it  on  the  record.  Oyer  will  be  granted 
or  not  to  him  who  craves  it,  as  he  is  or  is  not 
entitled  to  have  it.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the 
occasion.  Oyer  is  never  granted  except  when 
profert  is  made.  In  the  second  place,  as  to  the 
ground  of  awarding  it,  that  is  done  on  the  con- 
sideration that  the  party  who  demands  oyer 
cannot  without  it  make  intelligent  answers  to 
the  claim  which  his  opponent  founds  upon 
the  instrument.  Thus,  for  example,  a  plaintiff 
who  pleads  a  deed  is  obliged  to  recite  only  so 
much  of  it  as  is  directly  material  to  his  case ; 
but  if  oyer  of  it  be  permitted  to  the  defendant 
he  may  be  able  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  valid 


instrument,  or  may  find  in  it  other  can 
whioh  will  serve  him  by  way  of  answer.  SJ 
a  general  rule,  that  profert  is  required  cafrj 
deeds,  because  they  are  regarded  as 
private  writing  on  which  an  action  c 
rectly  founded.  In  the  ease  of  bills  of 
and  promissory  notes,  and  other  mwwW 
ings,  the  action  is  technically  brought,  n* 
the  writings  themselves,  but  on  the  coraa 
of  whioh  they  are  the  parol  evidence.  It 
in  practice,  the  court  will  order  a  copy  gT& 
ana  notes  to  be  furnished  to  the  defendant 
fore  he  is  obliged  to  plead.  Profert  needs! 
be  made  of  wills  or  of  public  records,  fori 
are  not,  properly  speaking,  such  instrument 
deeds  are ;  but  if  an  executor  bring  a  str.itj 
must  plead  and  make  profert  of  his  letter*  » 
tamentary,  for  they  furnish  his  anthorfr  m 
right  of  action,  which  process  rests  upon  fca. 
while  in  general  one  who  pleads  a  deed  m 
makes  title  under  it  must  make  profert  eft 
this  rule  goes  on  the  presumption  that  he  k 
the  control  of  the  instrument.  It  tberefei 
admits  exception  when  in  fact  the  deed  i  i 
the  hands  of  the  opposite  party,  or  has  baa 
destroyed  by  him,  or  when  it  has  been  kr  r 
destroyed  by  accident.  These  defences  nc 
be  specially  pleaded ;  for  if  one  make  a  fcta 

Srofert  without  being  able  to  produce  tfc**i 
i  fact,  when  oyer  of  it  is  demanded,  his  g> 
nent  may  demand  judgment  against  him.-*£* 
right  to  have  oyer  may  be  generally  $sd 
thus.  It  will  be  awarded  when  profert  fccee* 
sary  and  is  also  made.  If  profert  were  aere> 
sary,  but  was  not  made,  the  opposing  pr? 
cannot  have  it,  but  must  demur  to  the  fl- 
ings as  insufficient.  Finally,  if  prefer!  ve* 
unnecessary,  but  was  nevertheless  made,  sir 
example  by  way  of  inducement,  there  e  ? 
right  of  oyer,  because  the  party  pleading  kjbi 
no  title  under  the  instrument.  One  iri»  is 
the  right  of  oyer  is  not  bound  to  exerts*  1 
but  if  he  propose  to  found  his  answer  «  a? 
matter  contained  in  a  deed  of  which  profei 
was  made,  he  must  demand  oyer  of  it,  tad  £ 
it  forth  verbatim  in  his  pleading. 

OYER  AND  TERMINER,  the  technically 
of  a  commission  issuing  in  England  froa  tbt 
crown,  to  certain  judges  of  the  courts  of  West- 
minster (usually  with  some  other  persons  jobs! 
with  them  as  commissioners),  by  virtue  whereof 
they  take  jurisdiction  over  treasons,  fekce 
and  misdemeanors.  These  words  were  used  c 
the  commission  when  it  was  written  in  5* 
man  French;  and  in  English  the  autborhjs 
to  "  inquire,  hear,  and  determine."  This  eo> 
mission  has  been  variously  regulated  in  la- 
land  at  different  times,  by  statute  or  by  casji. 
A  similar  authority  is  given  to  the  courts  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  United  8tstes,  ts- 
ally  by  the  statutes  creating  the  courts  and  de- 
fining their  powers;  and  this  authority *d 
course  limited  in  each  case  to  the  offence  of 
which  the  court  can  take  cognizance. 

OYSTER,  a  well  known  marine  acephiloo 
mollusk,  of  the  lamelHbranchiate  order;  sad  p- 
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nus  oitrea  (linn.).  The  shells  are  very  irreg- 
ular, inequivalve,  and  lamellated,  the  right  or 
upper  shell  being  the  smallest  and  flattest  and 
moving  forward  with  age,  leaving  a  lengthen- 
ing groove  for  the  ligament  exposed  along  the 
beak  of  the  adhering  valve,  which  is  the  left 
and  lowest,  the  deepest  and  most  capacious, 
and  attached  to  foreign  bodies  by  a  calcareous 
growth  from  the  shell  itself  5  the  shells  are  so 
variable  in  surface  and  shape  that  it  would  be 
diffioolt  to  describe  them  even  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  almost  im- 
possible strictly  to  define  the  limits  of  the  spe- 
cies ;  there  is  only  one  adductor  muscle  to  hold 
the  valves  together,  and  the  small  ligament  at 
the  hinge  is  inserted  into  a  little  depression  on 
each  side,  without  teeth  or  projecting  plates. 
The  animal  is  very  simple ;  the  mantle  has  a 
double  fringe,  and  its  lobes  are  widely  separated, 
united  only  near  the  hinge ;  there  is  no  vestige 
of  foot ;  respiration  is  effected  by  means  of 
vascular  gills  or  membranous  plates  attached  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  mantle,  to  whioh  water 
is  constantly  brought  by  the  ceaseless  action  of 
vibratile  cilia ;  the  mouth  is  jawless  and  tooth- 
less, but  is  provided  with  short  labial  processes 
separate  from  the  gills  for  selecting  food,  con- 
sisting of  minute  particles  brought  to  it  by  the 
respiratory  currents ;  the  intestine  is  compara- 
tively short,  with  a  few  convolutions ;  the  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart  lies  upon  the  rectum;  by 
most  writers  oysters  were  considered  herma- 
phrodite! but  they  are,  according  to  Siebold 
and  others,  of  separate  sexes,  though  the  fe- 
males vastly  preponderate,  and  are  ovovivipa- 
rous ;  they  are  sensible  of  light,  as  is  known  by 
their  closing  the  valves  when  reached  by  the 
shadow  of  an  approaching  boat,  and  have 
numerous  short  pedunculated  yellowish  brown 
eyes  between  the  fringes  for  more  than  i  of 
the  length  of  the  mantle.  The  adult  oyster 
has  no  power  of  locomotion,  and  the  only  signs 
of  vigorous  movements  are  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  respiratory  ourrents,  the  excrements,  and 
the  sperm  or  ova  by  the  sudden  closing  of  the 
valves  and  the  contraction  of  the  mantle; 
hence  they  have  been  considered  as  very  low 
in  the  animal  scale,  and  to  be  "  as  stupid  as  an 
oyster"  has  become  a  proverb ;  but  it  is  said 
they  can  turn  themselves  if  placed  upside  down, 
and  the  sensibility  of  the  fringes  ana  labial  pro- 
cesses is  acute.  The  eggs  are  expelled  in  a 
white,  greasy,  viscid  fluid,  called  "spats"  by  the 
fishermen,  which  adhere  to  submarine  bodies, 
and  to  each  other,  by  their  development  forming 
the  immense  banks  found  upon  some  coasts,  the 
old  ones  being  destroyed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
new  ;  fecundation  is  effected  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  water,  whioh  conveys  the  sperm  to 
the  ova;  the  eggs  are  to  a  certain  extent  de- 
veloped within  the  cavity  of  the  mantle  about 
the  gills;  to  this  cavity  also  gain  access  the 
floating  ova  of  some  of  the  smaller  Crustacea, 
and  here  the  little,  soft,  yellowish  white  crab 
{pinnotkera)  is  often  developed  to  a  consider- 
able size,  as  must  be  known  to  every  lover  of 


oysters ;  this  last  is  a  parasitic  inhabitant  of 
the  oyster  shell,  and  is  not  a  portion  of  its 
food,  as  the  softness  of  the  mouth  of  the  latter 
does  not  admit  of  its  attacking  any  resisting 
substance.  Oysters  are  found  in  almost  all  seas, 
usually  in  from  2  to  0  fathoms  of  water,  ana 
never  at  a  great  distance  from  the  shore ;  they 
are  especially  fond  of  tranquil  waters  or  the 
gulfs  formed  by  the  mouths  of  great  rivers; 
they  cannot  live  in  fresh  water,  but  some  spe- 
cies remain  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  every 
tide ;  the  tree  oysters  (0.  paralitica  and  poly- 
morpha),  which  attach  themselves  to  mangrove 
and  other  bushes  in  the  tropics,  enclose  within 
the  shells  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  keep 
up  the  respiratory  currents ;  this  faculty,  pos- 
sessed more  or  less  by  all  the  family,  renders 
practicable  their  transportation  to  great  dis- 
tances and  facilitates  the  valuable  trade  thence 
resulting.  This  delicious  bivalve  has  been  highly 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food  from  the  times  of 
the  anoient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  present 
day,  whether  in  the  fresh  and  raw  state,  cooked, 
or  salted  and  pickled ;  they  are  of  easy  diges- 
tion, but  not  very  nutritious,  and  act  rather  as 
a  provocative  to  appetite  by  the  saline  water 
they  contain  in  the  raw  state  than  as  satisfying 
food ;  they  are  eaten  all  the  year  round,  ex- 
cept in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and 
August,  whioh  is  the  spawning  season ;  they 
are  good  even  then,  but  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
supposition  that  they  are  then  injurious,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  fresh 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  comes  in  to  allow 
them  to  breed  and  keep  up  a  supply  which 
otherwise  might  be  locally  exhausted,  notwith- 
standing their  great  fecundity.  The  common 
oyster  of  Europe  (0.  eduli*,  Linn.),  abundant 
on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
occurs  in  large  banks  or  beds,  sometimes  ex- 
tending for  miles,  usually  on  rocky  bottoms ; 
from  about  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle 
of  May  they  are  dredged  from  the  bottom  bv  a 
kind  of  iron  rake  drawn  by  a  boat  under  rail 
sail  several  hundreds  being  taken  at  a  single 
haul;  these  are  transferred  to  artificial  beds  or 
parks  in  some  favorable  and  accessible  locality, 
where  they  are  preserved  for  sale,  continually 
growing  in  size  and  improving  in  flavor.  The 
growth  of  the  oyster  is  slow,  it  being  only  as 
large  as  a  half  dollar  at  the  end  of  4  to  6 
months,  and  twice  that  size  at  the  end  of  a 
year ;  in  artificial  beds  the  growth  is  usually 
slower,  the  full  size  not  being  attained  till  the 
5th  to  the  7th  year.  The  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Hebrides  have  the  best  oysters 
of  the  British  coast,  and  here  in  sheltered  bays 
they  acquire  the  green  color  so  esteemed  by 
the  epicure,  and  supposed  to  be  due  to  confer- 
va and  similar  colored  growths  in  the  breeding 
places.  It  is  estimated  that  80,000  bushels  of 
oysters  from  artificial  beds,  and  100,000  bushels 
of  sea  oysters,  are  annually  sent  to  the  London 
market ;  the  Jersey  fishery  employs  during  the 
season  1,500  men  and  as  many  women  and 
children,  and  between  400  and  500  vessels.    The 
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oysters  most  esteemed  in  Paris  come  from  the 
bay  of  Cancale  in  the  English  channel,  and 
from  the  coasts  of  Brittany  and  Normandy. 
From  the  report  to  the  French  government,  in 
1869,  of  M.  Coste,  an  eminent  naturalist,  who 
had  been  ordered  to  stock  St.  Brieuc  bay  with 
oysters,  and  who  had  accordingly  planted  3,000 
acres  with  8,000,000  oysters,  it  appears  that 
20,000  of  the  size  of  £  of  an  inch  were  attached 
to  a  simple  apparatus  no  larger  than  a  wheat 
sheaf,  which  would  be  ready  for  the  market  in 
18  months ;  this  crop  would  be  inexhaustible, 
os  each  adult  furnishes  between  2,000,000  and 
8,000,000  embryo  oysters ;  he  estimates  that  he 
can  cover  12,000  acres  annually  with  oyster 
beds  at  an  expense  of  $2,000;  believing  it 
proved  that  industry  guided  by  science  may  in 
this  way  form  at  the  bottom  of  any  sea  not 
liable  to  the  deposit  of  mud  more  abundant 
harvests  than  the  earth  affords,  he  proposes 
stocking  the  whole  Atlantio  and  Mediterranean 
coasts  of  France,  of  Algeria  and  Corsica,  and 
the  salt  ponds  of  the  south  of  France. — The 
species  most  esteemed  in  America  are  the  Vir- 
ginian oyster  (O.  Virginiana,  Lister)  and  the 
northern  oyster  (0.  borcalia,  Lam.).  In  the 
O.  Vtrginiana  the  shell  is  elongated  and  nar- 
row, and  the  beaks  pointed  and  not  much  curv- 
ed ;  the  surface  of  the  smaller  and  upper  valve 
when  not  worn  presents  everywhere  leaf-like 
scales  of  a  leaden  color,  and  a  lengthened  pyra- 
midal hinge-ridge  along  the  beak ;  the  muscular 
impression  is  nearly  central,  and  of  a  dark 
chestnut  or  violet  color ;  it  often  measures  12 
to  15  inches  in  length,  but  is  rarely  more  than 
8  inches  wide.  This  is  the  common  oyster  from 
Chesapeake  bay  southward;  it  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  also  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  it  multiplies 
so  rapidly  on  some  of  the  low  shores  of  the 
southern  states  as  to  offer,  impediments  to  navi- 
gation, and  to  change  the  course  of  tidal  cur- 
rents. In  the  0.  oorealu  the  shell  is  more 
rounded  and  curved,  with  tbe  beaks  short  and 
considerably  curved ;  the  surface  is  very  irregu- 
lar, presenting  loosely  arranged  layers  of  a 
greenish  color,  with  the  margins  more  or  less 
scalloped ;  the  muscular  impression  is  dark  vio- 
let, and  the  interior  chalky  or  greenish  white ; 
&  common  size  is  5  or  0  inches  in  length,  but  it 
grows  to  the  length  of  a  foot  and  to  a  width  of 
6  inches.  This  is  the  common  New  York  oys- 
ter, said  also  formerly  to  have  been  abundant  in 
Massachusetts  bay.  Boston  market  is  supplied 
principally  from  artificial  beds  derived  from  the 
Virginia  and  Now  York  oysters ;  the  flats  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  large  maritime  cities  are  generally 
thickly  beset  with  poles,  indicating  the  localities 
of  oyster  beds.  The  oyster  trade  of  Baltimore 
in  1860,  exclusive  of  local  consumption,  was 
estimated  to  amount  to  $8,500,000 ;  and  that  of 
the  whole  of  Chesapeake  bay  in  1858  at  $20,000,- 
000,  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  bushel.  Many  of  the 
American  forms  resemble  those  of  the  O.  edulis 
of  Europe,  and  the  fishermen  generally  regard 
them  as  the  same.    The  successful  experiments 


of  M.  Coste,  above  referred  to,  merit  a  m? 
tion  in  this  country,  and  would  doobtks  £- 
same  way  open  a  new  and  profitable  brae 
industry  to  many  of  our  seaports. — The-. . 
more  than  60  species  of  oysters  desert- 
various  parts  of  the  world ;  those  of  tr  -. 
climates  have  generally  a  leas  delieic&s  ir 
than  the  natives  of  temperate  zones;  •_' 
have  also  lived  about  200  species  of  Just  - 
ters  from  tbe  time  of  the  ammonites :  . 
present  epoch.  The  family  oUread^  of  v_ 
the  oyster  is  the  type,  contains  also  tbe  *i 
cmamia,  translucent,  pearly  white  witta. : 
taohed  to  rocks  and  weeds  by  a  calcareos; ; 
passing  through  a  hole  or  notch  in  the  r. 
valve,  the  same  species  presenting  a  grei  - 
riety  of  shapes  from  acquiring  the  form  •:<?  - 
surface  to  which  they  are  attached.  JL- 
genera  are  p&zeuna,  like  the  P.  welia  or  H=» 
rian  saddle,  and  P.  placenta  of  the  Cii? 
seas,  so  transparent  as  to  be  need  by  &  i 
tives  for  glass  in  their  windows;  thej^: 
or  scallop  shell ;  and  the  tpondyhu  or  c-jt 

oyster.  

OYSTER  CATCHER,  a  wading  bird  a  * 
genus  Kamatoput  (Linn.).    The  bul  is  twiat 
long  as  the  head,  and  is  strong,  straight,  rs. 
compressed,  sharp-edged,  and  truncated  sir 
end ;  wings  long  and  pointed,  with  the  1st  -zl 
the  longest;  tail  moderate  and  even;  oa 
strong,  covered  with  reticulated  plates  it* 
riorly;  toes  strong,  enlarged  on  the  odV  r 
a  thickened  membrane,  and  the  middle  ce» 
to  the  outer  by  a  basal  membrane;  hmi  > 
wanting;    claws  strong,   broad,  and  sEd:: 
curved.    There  are  about  a  dozen  speeife.  ir 
tributed  in  most  parts  of  the  world;  thejr 
either  solitary,  or  occur  in  small  flocks  oi^ 
sea  shore  or  salt  marshes,  feeding  on  t*»g 
bivalve  mollusks,  crustaceans,  martin  tor* 
and  small  fry,  obtained  from  the  rttrea±r 
surf  or  dug  from  the  mud  and  sand  vid  i 
bill ;  they  sometimes  break  the  shells,  prj  tis 
open  or  off  the  rocks  with  the  con**** 
mandibles,  or  seize  the  soft  bodies  what  & 
shells  are  gaping;  they  also  suck  seawci* 
(echini).    The  flight  is  swift,  strong,  and'? 
sustained  during  their   migrations  is  Is? 
flocks ;  they  are  also  good  runners,  swinca 
and  divers.    The  American  oyster  catcto  1 
falliattUy  Temm.)  is  I7i  inches  long  and  $  x* 
in  alar  extent ;  in  the  winter  plumage  tbe  tocj 
above  is  light  ashy  brown,  darker  on  tknar 
the  upper  tail  coverts  and  wide  diagonal  tai 
on  the  wing  white;  under  parts  white: '- 
and  lids  bright  orange  red;  legs  pale  ie*&: 
both  sexes  are  alike;  the  summer  pluouee  i 
much  darker.    This  species  is  found  oc  & 
Atlantic  coast  from  Labrador  to  Florida,  k<* 
far  inland  or  away  from  the  salt  water;  it  » 
very  shy  and  vigilant ;  it  goes  north  is  & 
spring  to  breed,  returning  in  October;  & 
nest  is  made  without   care  on  the  sbiz*? 
beach  in  the  scanty  herbage  above  high  *** 
mark,  in  the  sand  or  in  the  marshes ;  theutf 
are  4,  2i  by  H  inches,  pale  cream-coM 
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with  spots  of  brownish  blaok  and  paler  tints; 
the  cry  is  loud,  like  the  syllables  "wheep, 
wheep,  wheep;"  the  flesh  is  dark  and  tough, 
and  not  fit  for  food*  A  rather  smaller  ana 
darker  species  (2T.  niger,  Pallas)  is  found  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  America  and  N.  E.  Asia; 
the  H.  ater  (VieilL),  from  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  is  18  inches  long,  with  brown- 
ish black  plumage  and  bright  red  legs.  The 
pied  oyster  catcher  or  sea  pie  (H.  otbraUgus, 
linn.)  of  Europe  much  resembles  the  American 
bird,  bat  is  smaller,  and  has  the  bill  less  deep 
at  the  bulging  part,  less  sharp-pointed,  and  pro- 
portionally shorter;  it  has  similar  habits,  and 
may  be  readily  domesticated,  forming  a  hand- 
some addition  to  the  park  or  poultry  yard. 

OYSTER  GREEN  (uha  latimma.Lum.),  a 
marine,  annual  plant  of  the  class  known  as 
thallogens,  having  no  distinct  sexes  and  no  sep- 
aration of  stems  and  leaves.  It  consists  of  an 
oblong,  roundish,  wavy,  rich  dark  green,  leaf- 
like  expansion  called  the  frond,  which  is  affixed 
to  stones,  rocks,  and  mad  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  frond  varies  much  in  shape,  being  sin- 
uated  or  wavy  or  flat,  often  plaited:  and  like- 
wise in  size,  from  6  inohes  to  2  feet  in  length,  and 
from  8  to  12  inches  in  breadth.  Its  substance 
consists  of  two  layers  of  cells,  imbedded  in  which 
are  myriads  of  minute  green  granules  (spores), 
which  answer  for  seeds,  arranged  in  fours  over 
the  whole  frond.  It  is  common  on  the  Ameri- 
can coast  The  oyster  green  in  Europe  is 
served  at  table  with  lemon  juice,  and  as  a  diet 
is  esteemed  good  for  scrofulous  habits.  Light- 
foot  in  his  Flora  Sootica  says  that  in  the  Shet- 
land islands  anodyne  virtues  are  attributed  to 
it,  end  that  it  is  bound  about  the  forehead  and 
temples  to  assuage  headache  and  to  procure 
deep.  In  America  no  use  is  made  of  it  of 
which  we  are  aware. 

OTSTER  PLANT,  or  Salsify,  a  species  of 
with  smooth  lance-linear  leaves 


and  heads  of  rather  showy  flowers,  a  native  of 
Europe  and  cultivated  in  gardens  as  an  esculent 
(71  porrifolium,  linn.).  It  has  a  stem  8  to  4 
feet  high,  slightly  forked  branohes,  leaves  6  to 
15  inches  long,  ovately  dilated  at  base,  and 
tapering  upward  to  a  point;  the  back  of  the 
leaf  is  also  keeled ;  heads  of  flowers  terminal 
on  enlarged,  hollow,  club-shaped  peduncles, 
the  florets  of  a  violet  purple,  and  the  achenia 
(seeds)  about  an  inch  long,  lance-oblong,  stri- 
ate-furrowed,  roughish,  ending  in  a  smooth, 
deader  beak  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  bristles 
(fopput) ;  the  flowers  appear  in  June  and  July. 
The  root  is  fleshy  and  spindle-shaped,  and  when 
properly  cooked  possesses  the  flavor  of  fried 
oysters.  A  good,  deep,  mellow  soil  is  needed 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  oyster  plant,  as  the 


roots  extend  down  far  into  the  ground;  the 
beds  should  be  in  an  open  situation,  and  the 
seeds  sown  in  shallow  drills,  which  are  made 
6  inohes  apart  and  covered  about  half  an  inch, 
raking  the  beds  smoothly  over  afterward.  On 
coming  up,  if  the  plants  are  too  thick  they 
should  be  thinned  occasionally,  allowing  the 
rest  to  remain  where  they  were  sown.  In  the 
autumn,  when  the  roots  are  dug,  let  them  be 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
pack  them  separately  in  dry  sand,  whence 
they  may  be  taken  for  use  during  the  winter. 

OZARK,  a  S.  co.  of  Mo.,  bordering  on  Ar- 
kansas, intersected  by  the  North  fork  of  White 
river,  and  watered  bv  other  branches  of  the 
same  stream ;  area,  about  1,550  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1856,  4,185,  of  whom  83  were  slaves.  Its 
surface  is  hilly  and  covered  with  large  forests 
of  pine,  and  the  soil  in  the  valleys  and  border- 
ing streams  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  115,670  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  5,090  of 
wheat,  6,280  of  oats,  4,218  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
28,958  of  butter.    Capital,  Rockbridge. 

OZAUKEE,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Wis.,  bordering 
on  Lake  Michigan,  and  drained  by  Milwaukee 
river  and  Cedar  creek ;  area,  288  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1855, 12,978.  It  has  a  rolling  and  heavily 
timbered  surface  and  fertile  soil.  It  was  form* 
ed  out  of  Washington  co.  in  1858.  Capital, 
Ozaukee. 

OZONE  (Gr.  ofa  to  smell),  a  gaseous  sub- 
stance of  questionable  composition,  first  ob- 
served by  bchdnbein,  and  by  him  and  other 
chemists  supposed  to  be  anallotropio  modifica- 
tion of  oxygen*  It  is  produced  when  a  suooes* 
sion  of  electrio  sparks  is  passed  through  atmo- 
spheric air  or  through  dry  oxygen,  and  again 
bv  the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus  in  a  closed 
vial.  A  portion  of  the  oxygen  undergoes  a 
change,  the  effect  of  which  is  perceived  in  a 
peculiar  smell  somewhat  like  that  of  chlorine. 
This  altered  portion  of  gas  possesses  more 
powerful  oxidating  properties  than  oxygen  it- 
self. Its  presence  is  detected  by  its  property 
of  liberating  iodine  from  its  combination  with 
the  metals;  a  slip  of  paper  moistened  with 
starch  and  iodide  of  potassium,  exposed  to  the 
air  of  a  vessel  containing  the  slightest  admix- 
ture of  ozone,  immediately  becomes  blue  from 
the  liberated  iodine  meeting  the  starch.  Ozone 
loses  its  active  properties  by  exposure  to  heat 
a  little  above  the  boiling  point.  Some  chemists 
have  supposed  that  ozone  is  the  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  HO>.  The  subject  of  ozone  has  been 
thoroughly  reviewed  in  the  work  of  H.  Scou- 
tetten,  physician  in  chief  of  the  hospital  at 
Metz,  entitled  Votone,  ou  recherche*  chtmique^ 
m&tiorologiqut*,  physiologigua  et  midieale*  $ur 
roxyg67^SkctruS(mT), 
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Pthe  16th  letter  and  the  12th  consonant  of 
f  the  English  alphabet.  It  is  the  leading 
or  most  prominent  of  the  labial  mutes,  and  is 
pronounced  by  closely  compressing  the  lips 
until  the  breath  is  collected  and  then  letting  it 
issue.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  shape  of 
P  was  originally  designed  to  represent  the  po- 
sition of  the  mouth  viewed  in  profile  when 
uttering  it,  but  the  resemblance  is  not  very 
obvious,  and  would  certainly  not  apply  to  the 
Greek  n  (pi).  More  probably  it  is  merely  a 
corruption  of  n,  which  appears  from  old  inscrip- 
tions to  have  been  originally  written  F,  or  with 
one  arm  shorter  than  the  other.  The  Greek 
form  of  n  has  been  preserved  in  the  Russian 
and  Gothic  alphabets.  P  is  frequently  inter- 
changed with  B,  and  in  English  words  of  Teuton- 
ic origin  corresponds  as  a  rule  to  B  in  the  root. 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  very  numerous, 
however,  as  Eng.  sleep,  Anglo-Saxon  slapan, 
Moeso-Gothio  slepan;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
when  P  occurs  in  words  of  Greek  or  Latin  deri- 
vation, it  is  found  to  be  the  same  in  the  original 
language ;  thus,  Eng.  paternal,  Lat  pater,  Gr. 
rranjp.  The  dialects  of  upper  Germany  fre- 
quently pronounce  B  as  P,  and  those  of  lower 
Germany  make  the  contrary  change.  In  Span- 
ish the  two  letters  are  constantly  confounded. 
In  Kunio  writings  the  character  representing 
the  sound  of  P  is  almost  identical  with  our  B. 
The  pure  sound  of  P  is  found  in  none  of  the  Se- 
mitio  languages  except  the  Ethiopian,  its  repre- 
sentative in  Hebrew  and  Syriao  being  believed 
to  partake  more  of  the  ph  or/.  It  is  common 
in  Chinese,  but  wanting  in  Japanese.  Beside 
b  and/  this  letter  is  also  interchangeable  with 
"h  •»  Pft  ci  *»  ft  *»  and  pt.  Followed  by  ^  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  phi  (</>),  and  pronounced 
/as  in  phytic.  In  some  words  borrowed  from 
the  Greek,  as  psalm,  it  is  silent — As  an  abbre- 
viation in  Latin  inscriptions,  P.  stands  for  Fub- 
lius,  proconsul,  pontifex,  pint,  perpetuus,  pa* 
tronus,  pedes,  pondo,  posuit,  ponendum,  post, 
&c.  P.P.  signifies  pater  patrics,  pro  pratore, 
jrrceposituSj  primiptlus  ;  P.O.,  patres  conscripti. 
In  numismatics,  it  is  the  mark  of  ancient  coins 
struck  at  Dijon.  The  numerical  value  of  P  among 
the  ancients  has  been  variously  explained.  As 
the  initial  letter  of  mvr€  it  seems  at  first  among 
the  Greeks  to  have  indicated  5 ;  afterward  it 
denoted  80.  Among  the  Romans,  according 
to  Baronius,  it  stood  for  7 ;  but  according  to 
Uguccio  it  was  equivalent  to  0,  100,  and  ac- 
cording to  others  to  G,  400,  or  with  a  horizon- 
•  tal  mark  over  it  to  4,000,  40,000,  or  400,000. 
PAOA,  a  rodent  of  the  agouti  family,  the 
only  well  determined  species  of  the  genus  eaUh 
aenys  (111.).  In  this  genus  the  zygomatic  arch 
is  enormously  developed,  the  superior  maxillary 


portion  presenting  a  large  hollow  beneath,  giv- 
ing to  the  skull  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
that  of  a  snapping  turtle ;  the  outside  of  the 
arch  in  the  male  is  wrinkled  and  roughened 
with  small  wart-like  confluent  excrescences, 
growing  rougher  with  age ;  the  malar  bone 
is  deeper  than  long ;  the  molars  are  longer  than 
broad,  the  crowns  having  4  or  5  deeply  indent- 
ing folds  of  enamel,  and  the  incisors  are  slender. 
The  O.  paca  (Rengg.)  is  about  2  feet  long, 
stout-bodied,  with  short  limbs;  the  head  is 
large  and  broad,  with  an  obtuse  hairy  muzzle; 
the  eyes  large;  the  ears  moderated  and  spar- 
ingly clothed  with  hair;  feet  naked  below,  6- 
toed,  the  inner  very  small,  and  with  broad 
nails  except  on  the  inner ;  the  tail  a  naked 
fleshy  tubercle.  The  hair  is  coarse,  closely  ap- 
plied to  the  skin,  of  a  brown  color  on  the  up- 
per parts  and  limbs,  and  white  below ;  3, 4,  or 
6  longitudinal  white  bands  on  the  sides,  more 
or  less  broken  up  into  spots;  in  some  speci- 
mens the  color  is  blackish  brown  above  and 
yellowish  white  below,  and  in  others  mors 
rufous.  The  mammm  are  2  pairs,  one  pectoral 
the  other  inguinal.  The  zygomatic  cavity  is 
lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  skin  of  the  face, 
and  opens  externally  on  the  cheek;  its  use  is 
not  well  ascertained;  beneath  this  is  a  cheek 
pouch,  opening  into  the  mouth  in  front  of  the 
molars.  They  inhabit  South  America  from 
Cayenne  to  Paraguay,  and  are  sometimes  found 
in  Peru  east  of  the  Andes,  and  in  some  of  the 
"West  Indian  islands.  They  are  generally  seen 
singly  or  in  pairs  on  the  borders  of  the  forests 
and  rivers  after  sunset,  remaining  concealed 
during  the  day  in  burrows  which  they  dig  like 
rabbits ;  the  food  consists  of  leaves,  fruits,  and 
tender  plants,  and  sometimes  sugar  cane  and 
melons;  they  are  lively  in  their  movements, 
and  are  good  runners,  swimmers,  and  divers; 
cleanly  in  habit,  the  flesh  is  fat  and  well  fla- 
vored. A  species  is  found  fossil  in  the  caves  of 
Brazil. 

PAOA,  William,  a  signer  of  the  American 
declaration  of  independence,  born  in  Harford 
co.,  Md.,  Oct.  81, 1740,  died  in  1799.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  college  of  Philadelphia  in 
1759,  studied  law  at  Annapolis,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1764,  and  in  1771  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  provincial  legislature.  In  this 
position  he  signalized  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  the  government,  and  was  elected  to  the  first 
and  second  continental  congresses.  The  Mary- 
land convention  at  first  instructed  him  not  to 
consent  to  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from 
the  mother  country,  but  this  restriction  was 
taken  off  in  June,  1776.  On  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  of  his  native  state  he  was 
made  senator  for  two  years.    In  1778  he  was 
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appointed  chief  Judge  of  the  superior  court  of 
Maryland,  which  office  he  held  until  1780, 
when  he  became  chief  judge  of  the  ooujt  of  ap- 
peals in  prize  and  admiralty  cases.  In  1782  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Maryland.  In  1786  he 
sat  in  congress  for  a  short  time,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  reelected  governor.  He  served  in 
the  state  convention  that  ratified  the  federal 
constitution,  and  in  1789  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
Maryland,  which  position  he  held  till  his  death. 

PAOHA.    See  Pasha. 

PAOHACAMAO,  Ruins  of,  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  Peruvian  city,  covering  a  large  area, 
situated  7  leagues  from  the  city  of  Lima,  near 
the  modern  town  of  Lurin.  It  was  the  sacred 
city  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  Peru,  Pachaca- 
mao,  and  was  distinguished  for  a  magnificent 
temple  dedicated  to  him.  Its  door  was  richly 
incrusted  with  corals  and  precious  stones.  The 
golden  keys  of  this  temple  were  given  by  Pi- 
zarro  to  the  pilot  Quintero,  and  were  valued 
at  4,000  marks. 

PAOHECO,  Fravoisoo,  a  Spanish  painter 
and  author,  born  in  Seville  in  1571,  died  in  that 
city  in  1654.  Until  the  age  of  40  he  resided 
chiefly  in  Seville,  and  his  reputation  as  a  paint- 
er was  purely  local.  Visiting  Madrid  and  the 
Escurial  in  1611,  he  conceived  such  enlarged 
ideas  of  art  from  the  masterpieces  of  Titian  and 
other  great  Italian  painters,  that  upon  his  return 
to  his  native  city  he  opened  there  an  academy 
of  painting  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale  than 
had  previously  been  attempted  in  Spain;  in 
this  school,  among  other  pupils,  were  educated 
Alonzo  Oano  and  Velasquez,  the  latter  of  whom 
married  the  daughter  of  Pacheco.  In  1618  he 
was  appointed  by  the  inquisition  censor  of  the 

Sictures  exposed  for  sale  in  Seville,  his  chief 
uty  being  to  see  that  none  representing  the 
nude  human  figure  were  sold.  He  made  a 
second  visit  to  Madrid  in  1628,  and  among 
other  works  dressed,  gilded,  and  painted  for 
the  duchess  of  Olivares  a  wooden  statue  of  the 
Virgin  by  Juan  Gomez  de  Mora ;  an  employ- 
ment  which  he  seems  to  have  inoluded  among 
his  regular  professional  labors,  from  the  fact 
that  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  subject,  and  at 
various  times  of  his  life  colored  and  gilded 
statues.  He  passed  his  latter  years  in  Seville, 
where  his  residence  became  the  resort  of  men 
eminent  in  literature  and  art,  and  particularly 
of  the  Jesuits  of  that  city^  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  copious  materials  and  hints  for  the 
preparation  of  his  Arte  depinUira  (4to.,  1649), 
a  work  considered  indispensable  to  the  student 
of  Spanish  art.  His  paintings  are  rarely  met 
with  out  of  Spain.  He  executed  several  hun- 
dred portraits  in  crayon,  including  that  of  Cer- 
vantes. 

PAOHECO,  Joaquej  Franoisoo,  a  Spanish 
author,  journalist,  and  statesman,  born  in  Ecija, 
in  the  province  of  Seville,  Feb.  22,  1808. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1888,  and  estab- 
lishing himself  in  Madrid,  became  connected 
with  a  variety  of  journals,  including  the  Bole- 


tin  dejurisprudencia  y  legislation,  founded  by 
himself  in  connection  with  Gerez  Hernandez 
and  Bravo-Murillo,  and  of  which  4  volumes  were 
published  between  1885  and  1889.  For  a  num- 
oer  of  years  subsequent  to  1886  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cortes,  and  in  1847  he  held  for  a 
short  time  the  position  of  prime  minister.  ^  In 
1851  he  upheld  the  constitutional  cause  against 
Sartorius,  and  in  1854  he  reentered  the  min- 
istry. In  1855  he  was  sent  to  Borne  as  ambas- 
sador, and  in  the  succeeding  year  visited  Eng- 
land in  the  same  capacity,  but  was  recalled 
upon  the  return  of  Narvaez  to  power.  In  1860 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Mexico,  but  re- 
ceived his  passports  from  the  Juarez  government 
in  Jan.,  1861  alter  it  had  taken  possession  of  that 
city.  He  is  the  author  of  two  dramas,  Alfredo 
and  Las  infantes  de  Lara,  of  a  volume  of  poems, 
a  "History  of  the  Cortes  of  1887,"  "Lectures 
on  Penal  Law,"  and  a  "  History  of  the  Regency 
of  Maria  Christina." 

PAOHOMIUS,  Saint,  the  founder  of  the 
first  organized  monastic  community,  born  in 
upper  Egypfc  hi  292,  died  in  848.  He  was  by 
birth  a  pagan,  but  about  the  age  of  20,  while 
serving  in  the  army,  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity.  As  soon  as  his  term  of  military 
service  was  expired  he  placed  himself  under 
the  direction  of  a  hermit  of  the  Thebaid  named 
Palfflmon,  and  afterward  (840)  retired  to  the 
island  of  Tabenna,  where  he  founded  a  monas- 
tery. His  disciples  soon  became  numerous. 
They  occupied  different  houses,  each  of  which 
had  its  superior,  and  several  houses  combined 
formed  a  monastery  which  was  ruled  by  an  ab- 
bot. The  whole  body  of  monks,  amounting  at 
times  to  as  many  as  7,000,  recognized  a  com- 
mon superior,  with  whom  they  assembled  regu- 
larly at  Easter,  beside  meeting  on  Sundays  yi 
the  oratory  belonging  to  all  the  establishments. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile  there  was  a 
convent  for  women  founded  by  the  sister  of 
Paohomius,  and  governed  by  the  same  rules  as 
those  for  the  men.  The  rules  of  Paohomius 
were  translated  into  Latin  by  St  Jerome,  and 
are  still  extant.  Several  of  his  letters  have 
also  been  preserved,  and  both  may  be  found  in 
Gallants  Bibliotheca  Patrum  (1768). 

PAOHYDERMATA  (Gr.  naxy*%  thick,  and 
typo,  skin),  a  group  of  herbivorous  mammals, 
generally  of  large  size  and  unwieldy  appearance, 
with  a  thick  skin,  naked  or  sparingly  covered 
with  hair.  Among  its  living  members  are  the 
elephant,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  manatee, 
tapir,  hog,  and  peccary,  and  among  the  extinot 
genera  the  mastodon,  dinotherium,  palaothe- 
num,  lophiodon,  maorauchenia,  and  toxodon ; 
the  manatee  forms  the  connecting  link  with  the 
cetaceans,  an  affinity  commenced  in  the  wallow- 
ing hog  and  tapir,  and  continued  in  the  almost 
aquatic  dinotherium  and  hippopotamus;  they 
are  allied  to  ruminants  by  the  fossil  anoplothe- 
rium,  and  to  rodents  by  the  hyrax,  while  the  hia- 
tus between  the  rhinoceros,  tapir,  and  elephant 
was  filled  by  the  extinot  lophiodon,  macrau- 
chenia, palfeotherium,  and  their  allied  genera. 
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In  the  present  epoch  the  genera  and  species  are 
few,  but  during  the  tertiary  period  they  existed 
under  a  far  greater  variety  of  form ;  it  is  prob- 
able that  through  climatal  changes  and  human 
agency  the  elephant  and  the  hippopotamus  will 
in  a  few  centuries  be  exterminated  like  the  di- 
notherium  and  the  mastodon.  In  the  system  of 
Ouvier  the  pachyderms  included  all  non-rumi- 
nating hoofed  quadrupeds,  divided  mtoprobot- 
eidia  (elephants),  $olidungula  (horse,  &c),  and 
ordinary  pachyderms  subdivided  according  to 
the  odd  or  even  number  of  the  hoofs.  Wagner 
makes  sections :  I.,  anUodactylo,  with  hoofs  in 
a  single  series  around  the  bottom  of  the  fool 
and  with  skin  usually  naked,  including  the  4 
families  of  elephant,  tapir,  hippopotamus,  and 
rhinoceros :  II.,  vygodactyta,  with  two  hoofed 
toes  for  walking  and  two  others  placed  higher 
up,  including  the  hog  family;  and  III.,  lam- 
nungia,  with  flattened  nails  instead  of  hoofs, 
including  the  hyrax  family.  According  to 
Owen's  cerebral  system  (see  Mammalia),  the 
pachyderms  would  comprise  all  the  hoofed 
quadrupeds  except  the  ruminants  and  solidun- 
gulateeLwith  the  addition  of  the  sirenoid  muti- 
lata.  Van  der  Hoeven  combines  the  systems 
of  Ouvier  and  Owen,  as  follows :  order  pachy- 
dermato,  with  phalanx  I.,  proboiddia^  with  the 
elephant  family ;  II.,  feriuodactyla,  with  an 
odd  number  of  toes,  with  the  families  tuuicor- 
nia  (rhinoceros),  lamnungia  (hyrax),  tapirina, 
and  $olidungvia;  and  III.,  artiodaetytay  with 
even  toes,  including  the  hog  and  hippopotamus 
families.  The  skeleton  is  generally  massive,  in- 
dicating great  strength  but  inactive  habits ;  the 
thoracic  cavity  is  enormous,  in  proportion  to 
the  great  bulk  and  weight  of  the  viscera ;  the 
limbs  are  robust,  though  adapted  for  running 
hi  the  smaller  members  like  the  hog;  there  are 
no  olavicles ;  the  peculiarities  of  the  skeleton 
and  teeth  are  given  in  the  articles  devoted  to 
the  different  animals.  The  stomach  is  gener- 
ally simple,  and  the  intestines  very  long  and 
voluminous,  in  accordance  with  the  bulky  and 
vegetable  character  of  their  food;  the  brain  is 
well  developed,  and  the  complexity  of  the  con- 
volutions ranks  them  with  the  sub-class  gyren- 
tephdla  of  Owen,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hog,  below  the  ruminants  and  carnivora;  the 
nasal  apparatus  is  richly  endowed  with  nerves, 
forming  a  delicate  organ  of  touch,  and  in  some 
of  prehension.  They  occur  in  the  warmer  cli- 
mates of  all  parts  of  the  world,  except  Austra- 
^both  in  the  present  and  former  epochs. 
AOIFIO  QOEAN,  one  of  the  five  great 
basins  into  which  geographers  have  divided 
the  waters  surrounding  the  continents.  It  is 
the  greatest  in  extent,  the  latest  known,  and 
the  most  interesting  in  its  physical  features. 
Between  long.  70°  W.  and  110°  £.,  that  is,  for 
the  space  of  180°,  or  over  one  entire  half  of  the 
globe,  it  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's 
surface,  from  Behring's  straits  to  the  polar 
oircle  that  separates  it  from  the  Antarctio 
ocean.  If  we  except  China  and  the  N.  E.  coast 
of  Asia,  not  only  was  this  sea  itself  unknown 


before  the  time  of  Columbus,  but  the  coota 
that  bound  it,  including  the  vast  coast  Is  <f 
North  and  South  America  on  the  L,  md  a 
Philippines,  New  Guinea,  Australia,  ladl* 
mania  (Van  Diemen's  Land)  onthe^Tn 
unvisited  by  Europeans.  Humboldt  speab  i 
its  discovery  as  the  moat  important  eusa 
occurrence,  after  the  rediscovery  of  the  is* 
can  continent  and  the  knowledge  of  toenc- 
sion  in  the  direction  of  the  merkEota 
Hudson's  bay  to  Oape  Horn.  Writers  cm  ^ 
ical  geography  have  observed  that  thePaft 
ocean  presents,  in  the  forms  of  the  sborwvM 
bound  it,  some  remarkable  traits  of  rse- 
blance  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  W.  coettf 
South  America,  says  Romme,  project!  m& 
like  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  8.  of  the  etjafe. 
The  gulf  of  Panama  and  the  coast  of  Mem 
have  formations  which  offer  some  saStti 
with  those  of  the  gulf  of  Guinea  and  the  pa* 
ontory  of  Africa;  the  Caribbean  eea,  wlii 
runs  up  into  the  E.  coast  of  Mexico,  seas? 
correspond  to  the  gulf  which  is  conttnsd  be- 
tween the  N.  coast  of  New  Holland  isd  it 
coasts  of  China,  that  gulf  in  which  lie  theiV 
luccas.  the  Philippine  islands,  &c  Herri* 
less,  the  two  oceans,  in  their  other  fiusn 
whether  N.  or  8.  of  the  line,  differ  nad  a 
their  shores.  The  moat  obvious  dimm  4 
the  Pacific  ocean  is  that  made  hj  the  tu- 
torial circle  into  north  and  south;  tatiatr 
der  to  facilitate  our  brief  study  of  this  9*  w 
shall  follow  the  example  of  KerhaDet  sad  sep- 
arate these  two  simple  division*  by  interr- 
ing a  third,  the  equatorial  Pacific  ocean,  t& 
will  embrace  all  the  space  comprised  fctne 
the  tropics  of  Capricorn  and  Cancer.— Duct* 
KBT  and  Early  Navigation.  The  8peW 
Balboa  obtained  the  first  sight  of  theMn 
from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  de  Quanta 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  Sept.  89, 1518.  Ccla- 
bus,  in  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Yengoii* 
already  received  distinct  accounts  of  •  «■  * 
the  westward  of  that  land,  "which  w 
conduct  in  less  than  9  days'  voyage  totfc 
Chersonesus  Aurea  of  Ptolemy,  and  to » 
mouth  of  the  Ganges."  ("Cosmos.*7)  &£* 

affcer wMiee*^ 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific,  and  aT bk  ma 
Looked  at  each  other  iriUi a  vfld  una**. 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  In  Daifea, 

rushed  to  the  shore,  and,  drawing  his  ^ 
waded  into  the  water,  and  took  possesses  « 
the  ocean  before  him  in  the  name  of  tkfl*j 
eminent  of  Castile.  Immediately  after  It » 
announced  his  discovery  to  his  sovereign.  *• 
ders  were  issued  by  the  Spanish  gorenupaf  ts 
navigate  its  eastern  coasts  in  that  twe?- 
with  a  special  view  to  the  discovery  of  an  opt- 
ing between  the  Atlantic  and  ftci^^S 
Prominent  among  those  who  were  «Wf ![ 
this  service  was  tne  celebrated  naTigatorJ* 
DiazdeSolis.  Although  the  Pacific  «***« 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  who  M"?f*" 
limited  portion  of  its  American  ooaM*J 
first  traversed  by  the  famous  Portogneie  m 
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gator  Magalhaens,  8  yean  after  its  discovery. 
It  is  a  circumstance  that  seems  now  almost  in- 
credible that  he  should  have  crossed  from 
America  to  Asia,  and  sailed  over  the  whole 
ocean,  a  distance  of  10,000  miles,  without  fall- 
ing in  with  any  other  lands  than  two  small  on- 
inhabited  islands,  until  he  discovered  first  the 
Ladrones,  and  afterward  that  very  important 
and  thickly  inhabited  group,  the  Western  isles, 
or  the  archipelago  of  Saint  Lazarus ;  a  name 
which  the  Spanish  historian  Martinez  de  Zu- 
niga  tells  us  was  changed  to  the  Philippine 
islands,  by  Buy  Lopez  de  Villalobos,  in  com- 
pliment to  Philip  II.  After  the  murder  of 
iCagalhaens  in  the  island  of  Mactan,  Juan  Se- 
bastian Cano  completed  the  first  circumnav- 
igation of  the  globe,  in  the  ship  appropriately 
named  Victoria,  and  received  for  his  armorial 
bearings  a  terrestrial  globe  with  the  inscrip- 
tion :-  Frimus  circumdeaisti  me.  Balboa  found 
the  pacific  reputation  of  the  central  part  of  this 
ocean  fully  established  among  the  natives  of 
Yeragua  and  the  isthmus,  but  the  name  was 
first  given  to  it  by  Magalhaens ;  and  the  name 
seems  by  no  means  unnatural  to  one  who  has 
passed  from  the  stormy  regions  of  Terra  del 
Fuego  into  the  mild  and  genial  climate  of  that 
part  of  the  Pacific  Magalhaens  could  only 
nave  referred  to  the  tropical  portion,  for  in  the 
first  part  of  his  navigation  from  the  strait  he 
experienced  much  stormy  weather;  the  lati- 
tude of  32°  20'  S.  was  observed  Deo.  18,  21 
days  after  leaving  Gape  Deseado.  The  term 
South  sea  has  also  been  applied  to  this  ocean, 
but  neither  of  these  names  is  more  applicable 
or  less  absurd  than  the  other.  Malte-Brun, 
Kerhallet,  and  other  writers  have  proposed  to 
substitute  for  these  the  appropriate  title  of  the 
Great  ocean ;  but  that  of  raoific  is  now  so  firm- 
ly established  and  universally  employed,  that  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  supplanted.  The  error  of 
Ptolemy  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  old  con- 
tinent prevailed  up  to  the  epoch  of  which  we 
are  writing.  It  was  generally  believed  that  it 
occupied  an  extent  of  180°  of  longitude,  and 
spread  over  one  half  of  the  globe.  Columbus, 
.laboring  under  this  transmitted  misapprehen- 
sion, enlarged  this  extent  to  240°,  actually  fill- 
ing up  the  North  Pacific  ocean  with  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia,  the  £.  coast  of  which  was  brought 
forward,  in  his  conclusion,  as  far  as  the  meri- 
dian of  San  Diego.  The  famous  physician  and 
astronomer,  PauTToscanelli,  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  Columbus,  went  even  further  than 
this,  and  reduced  the  distance  by  sea  from  the 
E.  to  the  W.  coast  of  the  old  world  to  52°  of 
longitude  only.  But  the  discoveries  of  Balboa, 
Magalhaens,  and  their  successors,  rapidly  dis- 
pelled these  erroneous  notions  concerning  the 
divisions  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  introduced 
more  correct,  though  still  far  from  exact,  ideas 
of  the  relative  proportions  of  land  and  water. 
From  that  period  to  the  present  day,  the  Pacific 
ocean  has  presented  a  rich  field  for  the  labors 
and  enterprise  of  navigators  and  discoverers. 
The  progress  of  discovery  in  the  south,  how- 


ever, was  slow.  The  minds  of  men  were  for  a 
long  time  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  a  terra 
incognita,  or  a  terra  nondum  eognita,  of  im- 
mense extent.  The  magnificent  promises  of 
Quiros,  in  his  memorial  to  the  king  of  Spain 
(1612),  embraced  the  discovery  6?  an  "  un- 
known country,  the  fifth  part  of  the  terrestrial 
globej  which  extendeth  itself  to  such  length, 
that  m  probability  it  is  twice  greater  in  king- 
doms and  seignories  than  all  that  which  at 
this  day  doth  acknowledge  subjection  and 
obedience  to  your  majesty,  and  which,"  he 
adds,  u  must  by  proportion  and  analogy  prove 
some  terrestrial  paradise."  He  challenges  the 
investigation  of  mathematicians,  offering  to 
prove  to  them  the  existence  of  the  continent, 
and  calls  it  the  world  of  which  Spain  is  the 
centre.  During  the  century  and  a  half  subse- 
quent to  the  unsuccessful  voyages  of  this  en- 
thusiastic navigator,  the  notion  was  steadily 
maintained  that  a  continent  existed  somewhere 
in  the  southern  seas.  It  was  encouraged  from 
time  to  time  by  the  reports  of  successive 
navigators  and  the  arguments  of  learned 
writers.  Of  the  former,  contradicted  or  cor- 
rected as  they  have  been  by  the  thorough 
examination  of  English  navigators,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  speak.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
however,  that  this  portion  of  the  history  of 
navigation  is  an  interesting  exhibition  of  the 
progressive  steps  by  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
earth's  surface  has  been  acquired,  and  forms  a 
proper  introduction  to  the  voyages  of  Cook, 
whose  genius,  remarkably  national  in  its  traits, 
entitles  him  to  the  second  place  after  Colum- 
bus as  a  bold  and  successful  discoverer.  The 
arguments  of  learned  writers,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  may  be  found  in  the.  appendix 
of  Dr.  Hevlin's  "  Gosmographie  in  foure  Books," 
Ac.  (1677) ;  Eietoire  dee  navigations  aux  terree 
austraUs,  by  Charles  de  Brosses  (1756);  the 
preliminary  discourse  of  M.  de  Bougainville 
(  Voyage  autourdu  monde,  1771) ;  "An  Account 
of  the  Discoveries  made  in  tne  South  Pacifio 
Ocean  previous  to  1764,"  part  1 ;  "  Investiga- 
tions, Ac,  of  Mr.  Alexander  Dalrymple;"  and 
in  the  Lettre  sur  lee  progreedes  sciences  of  Mau- 
pertuis  (Berlin,  1752).  Maupertuis  suggests 
that  the  similarity  in  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  productions  of  the  known  world  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  neighborhood  or  con- 
tiguity of  the  continents  j  but  as  the  supposed 
southern  continent  is  distinctly  separated  from 
the  others,  u  the  discovery  of  these  countries 
would  probably  present  great  advantages  to 
commerce,  and  wonderful  novelties  in  the  phys- 
ical world."  We  cannot  forbear  adding  an- 
other sentence  from  this  letter,  displaying  the 
credulity  of  the  times,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
writer :  "  It  is  in  the  islands  of  this  sea  that 
navigators  assure  us  that  they  have  seen  say- 
ages,  hairy  or  shaggy  men,  with  tails,  a  species 
somewhere  between  us  and  monkeys.  I  would 
rather  have  an  hour's  conversation  with  them 
than  with  the  finest  wit  in  Europe."  Buache 
in  1754  published  an  atlas  in  which  two  con- 
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tinents  were  delineated,  and  be  gravely  assures 
the  student  that  it  Trill  be  found  upon  better 
acquaintance  that  one  of  them  has  a  range  of 
mountains  extending  along  the  coast  similar  to 
the  Cordilleras  of  South  America.  His  only  au- 
thority for  these  continents  was  some  small  por- 
tions of  New  Zealand,  and  some  islands  the  very 
existence  of  which  was  doubtful.  The  remain- 
der was  filled  up  by  the  pen  guided  by  his  im- 
agination. The  main  argument  of  these  wri- 
ters is  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  the 
weight  of  land  compared  with  that  of  water, 
from  which  it  was  concluded  "that  a  conti- 
nent is  wanting  on  the  south  side  of  the  equa- 
tor, to  counterpoise  the  land  on  the  north,  and 
to  maintain  the  equilibrium  necessary  to  the 
earth's  motion."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
this  reasoning  attaches  too  much  consequence 
to  the  inequalities  upon  the  earth's  surface, 
which  in  their  proportion  to  the  whole  mass 
have  no  claim  to  such  grave  consideration. 
This  is  true  of  the  ocean  probably,  as  well  as 
of  the  land.  Laplace  concludes,  from  a  variety 
of  reasons,  that  the  depth  of  the  sea  is  not  very 
great  anywhere,  not  materially  surpassing  the 
height  of  mountains  on  land ;  and  as  moun- 
tains and  valleys  form  the  surfaces  of  conti- 
nents, the  bottoms  of  the  ocean  are  marked  with 
the  same  irregularities.  Further,  although 
geometers  have  shown  that  the  earth's  centre 
of  gravity,  or  centre  of  rotation,  is  nearly  cor- 
respondent to  its  centre  of  figure,  yet  a  slight 
defect  in  this  correspondence  may  perhaps  ac- 
count for  some  of  the  lunar  perturbations 
whose  cause  is  now  unknown.  "Astronomi- 
cally speaking,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  "the 
fact  of  the  divisibility  of  the  globe  into  an 
oceanic  and  a  terrestrial  hemisphere  is  impor- 
tant, as  demonstrative  of  a  want  of  absolute 
equality  in  the  density  of  the  solid  material  of 
the  two  hemispheres;'9  and  he  adds  that  this 
fact  should  not  be  neglected  in  any  future  in- 
vestigation, which  may  attempt  to  explain  the 
local  deviations  of  the  intensity  of  gravity  from 
what  is  required  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  exaot 
elliptic  figure.  This  problem  was  not  com- 
pletely solved  until  the  time  of  Oook,  or  we 
might  say  until  the  recent  voyage  of  the 
younger  Ross.  Even  up  to  a  period  so  late 
that  we  may  speak  of  it  as  our  own  day,  vari- 
ous remote  parts  of  the  Pacific  have  rewarded 
the  bold  and  patient  navigator  with  new  dis- 
coveries. And  now  a  great  deal  still  remains 
to  be  done  to  render  its  navigation  secure, 
more  particularly  where  new  channels  of  com- 
merce have  been  opened  by  the  settlement  of 
the  IT.  W.  coast  of  America  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Australia.  It  may  be  thought  that 
we  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  part  of  our 
subject  than  its  importance  merits,  but  we  are 
desirous  of  preserving,  and  of  laying  before 
the  reader,  these  curious  illustrations  of  a  pe- 
riod when,  as  Humboldt  says,  "  men's  heads 
were  dizzy  with  strenuous  efforts,  heroio 
achievements,  deeds  of  violence,  and  discover- 
ies by  sea  and  land."    At  the  beginning  of  this 


period,  "  it  was  not  only  a  hemisptera  *- 
almost  two  thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  i  ■ 
which  was  then  still  an  unknown  and  ex- 
plored world;  as  unseen  as  that  half  r;-% 
moon's  disk  which  the  laws  of  gravitation  n. 
draw  for  ever  from  the  view  of  the  isk  ■ 
ants  of  the  earth." — Coasts  asd  Islasi*.  I> 
coasts  which  bound  the  Pacific  ocean  cii 
east  and  west  are  singularly  contrasted  r. 
each  other.    That  of  America  is  in  paxeC 
bold  shore,  on  which  the  deep  water  rite*? 
near  the  land,  while  precipitous  mountain*  ■*?  •• 
hang  the  borders  of  the  sea.   The  «sr. 
boundary  of  Patagonia  presents  a  snrfece  brce 
by  innumerable  islands,  and  filled  with  fcsl. 
and  bays;  but  from  the  N.  extremity  of  i 
island  of  Ohiloe,  on  the  parallel  of  43°  6-  As 
are  but  few  deep  and  sheltered  bars,  while  i- 
general  character  of  the  coast  is  soeh  is* 
have  above  described.    To  the  K  and  F.  r 
Panama  we  find  the  gulfs  of  Kicoya  andR* 
seca,  and  still  more  the  gulf  of  CaEforaa.  ™- 
senting  exceptions  to  our  general  <kscrip&:; 
but  it  is  not  till  we  have  arrived  atPng«»cd 
the  neighborhood  of  Vancouver'8  islasd  a: 
the  British  territory,  that  the  broken  sad* 
dented  forms  of  the  Patagonian  coast  are* 
newed.    On  the  coast  of  Asia,  from  the  pep 
sula  of  Kamtchatka  and  the  sea  of  Okhosi' 
the  continent  of  Australia,  the  coast  line  iff 
much  broken  up  by  seas  and  straits,  bytkiis 
innumerable,  varying  in  size,  shape,  and  cr- 
ime of  shore,  collected  into  groups  and  sit- 
ing singly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  cfe  i 
description  that  will  be  applicable  to  anvw*- 
siderable  portion  of  it.    Here  the  nuta 
finds  his  path  tortuous  and  intricate,  hut  u  < 
dangerous  as  might  at  first  appear;  fcrasfe 
is  the  part  of  the  world  toward  which  dnricra 
last  three  centuries  the  commerce  of  the  it* 
em  nations  of  Europe  has  directed  its  ear* 
the  charts  and  other  means  of  navigation  ir? 
been  correspondingly  improved.   TheP*^ 
ocean  is  distinguished  by  various  gn*P  ■ 
islands,  occupying  its  central  and  eastern  fr- 
sions,  which  are  included  under  the  ganl 
name  of  Polynesia.     (See  Poitnai-\  *-: 
most  important  groups  excluded  from  the  f  *■ 
sification  are  those  of  the  Aleutian  or  hi 
islands,  and  New  ZealandWWnros.  In  *p»; 
ing  of  the  winds  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  we^ 
take  up  first  the  central,  intertropical  onp 
torial  division.    Until  a  recent  period  h  * 
supposed  that  the  trade  winds  prevailed  tLw 
out  this  whole  belt,  with  no  other  change  tic 
those  peculiar  to  themselves— the  moditof t* 
that  is,  due  to  the  change  of  seasons.  lfc» 
merous  and  accurate  observations  haree** 
lished  the  fact  that  the  trade  winds  bjowc^- 
stantly  over  less  than  one  hah*  of  tft*  *x 
The  8.  E.  trades  are  found  all  the  year*:* 
only  between  the  longitude  of  the  GiBFtfJ 
islands  and  that  of  the  Marquesas  island^  «* 
the  N.  E.  trades  only  between  themendua« 
115°  W.  and  the  Mariana  orLadro»^ 
The  numerous  groups  of  islands  lying  W™* 
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the  Harquesas  group  and  Australia  are  visited 
by  periodical  winds,  which  have  more  nearly 
the  oharacter  of  monsoons  than  trade  winds; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  ocean  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
In  the  latter,  the  trade  wind  prevails  only  from 
the  month  of  Ootober  till  the  month  of  May; 
in  the  former  from  March  till  October;  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  the  wind  changes  to  the 
west,  and  is  accompanied  with  squalls  and  rains. 
The  polar  and  equatorial  limits  of  the  trade 
"winds  are  variable  on  both  sides  of  the  equator, 
the  variation  depending  upon  the  sun's  declina- 
tion.   Between  these  limits  is  a  belt  of  variable 
"winds,  which  is  narrower  in  the  winter  than  in 
the  summer  of  the  northern  hemisphere.    The 
average  breadth  of  this  belt  is  5°,  and  it  is  con* 
tained  between  the  parallels  of  8°  and  8°  N. ; 
sometimes,  however,  it  disappears  entirely,  and 
the  N.  £.  and  S.  E.  trade  winds  are  not  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  even  by  calms.    In  the 
month  of  May  La  Perouse  left  the  8.  £.  trades 
in  lat.  6°  49'  N.,  and  took  the  N.  E.  trades  in 
lat.  6°  10'  N. ;   in  the  month  of  April  the 
French  frigate  La  Poursuivante,  going  from 
Tahiti  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  crossed  the  line 
in  long.  141°  40'  W.,  and  passed,  without  hav- 
ing any  calms,  from  the  S.  E.  winds  to  the  1ST. 
£.  in  lat.  8°  N. ;  and  again  in  the  month  of 
July,  the  ship  Alabama,  going  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Tahiti,  and  crossing  the  line  in  long. 
127°  40'  W.,  left  the  N.  E.  winds  in  lat.  7°  41' 
N.,  and  caught  the  S.  E.  in  the  same  latitude. 
There  are  several  other  examples  of  the  same 
fact  in  the  months  of  June,  April,  and  Febru- 
ary, for  vessels  crossing  the  line  between  the 
meridians  of  144°  and  156°  W.    Kerhallet,  in 
his  admirable  memoir,  gives  a  table  showing 
according  to  the  month  the  limit  of  the  trade 
winds,  and  the  breadth  of  the  zone  of  the  va- 
riable winds  of  the  equator,  compiled  from  the 
voyages  of  all  the  most  oelebrated  navigators, 
from  Cook  to  Fitzroy  and  Wilkes.    When  the 
sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  N.  E. 
trade  winds  vary  from  E.  to  E.  N.  E.,  and  are 
frequently  squally,  with  rain ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
the  trade  winds  take  a  more  northerly  direction, 
varying  from  E.  N.E.toN.  N.E.;  these  winds 
are  less  steady  than  the  S.  E.  trade  winds,  and 
are  more  subject  to  calms  and  squalls.    The 
periodical  winds  peouliar  to  the  equatorial  zone 
have  been  called  by  Krusenstern,  Romme,  and 
others,  monsoons;  but  they  do -not,  in  fact, 
like  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian  ocean,  blow 
from  opposite  points  of  the  compass,  neither 
are  they  equally  regular  in  their  recurrence. 
W.  and  S.  W.  monsoons  are  met  with  in  all 
the  archipelagos  of  the  South  Pacific  ocean, 
from  those  of  Nukahiva  and  Pomotou  to  the 
Solomon  islands  and  New  Guinea.   In  precisely 
this  same  region,  between  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  April,  hurricanes  are  experienced, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  New  Hebrides 
and  New  Caledonia.  But  the  hurricanes  of  the 
Paoifio  ocean  are  not  so  muoh  to  be  dreaded  as 


those  of*  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans ;  they 
occur  more  frequently  near  the  islands  than  in 
the  open  sea ;  and  intervals  of  several  years 
often  pass  without  their  being  felt.  These  burr 
ricanes,  like  those  of  the  Indian  ocean,  are  re- 
volving storms,  obeying  a  general  motion  of 
translation  in  a  parabolic  curve,  of  which  the 
summit  is  tangent  to  the  meridian  in  about  lat. 
26°,  and  of  which  the  branches  open  toward 
the  east.  North  of  the  equator,  in  this  zone, 
the  Ladrone  islands  are  sometimes  ravaged  by 
hurricanes ;  and  Oapt.  Hunter,  of  the  ship  Ja- 
pan, in  1882  encountered  one  of  these  storms 
m  lat.  18°  N.,  and  as  far  E.  as  the  meridian  of 
the  Sandwich  islands.  Our  other  two  divisions 
of  this  ocean,  the  North  and  South,  compre- 
hend the  temperate  zones  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres ;  and  it  may  be  said  in  general  of  both 
of  them,  that  the  winds  blow  from  all  direc- 
tions in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  But  the  west- 
erly are  the  prevailing  winds,  blowing  with 
more  or  less  violence,  and  verging  toward  the 
pole  in  the  winter,  and  the  equator  in  the  sum- 
mer, of  their  respective  climates.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Cape  Horn  the  W.  winds  prevail  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  the  same  is 
true  also  of  the  coasts  of  Patagonia  and  Terra 
del  Fuego.  In  the  bay  of  Panama  the  winds 
vary  from  E.  to  N.,  from  September  to  March ; 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  they  blow  from  S. 
to  S.  S.  W.  From  the  W.  extremity  of  the  bay 
of  Panama  to  lat.  80°  N.,  that  is,  along  the 
coasts  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Lower 
California,  we  meet  again  with  periodical  winds, 
to  which  the  name  of  monsoons  has  been  given, 
and  whioh  are  disturbed  by  tornadoes,  sud- 
den gusts,  or  violent  winds,  known  under  the 
names  of  vendavalei,  tapayaguas,  papagayos, 
UhuantepeC)  and  cord&nazos.  In  the  months 
of  February  and  Maroh,  between  the  parallels 
of  18°  and  15°,  prolonged  calms  take  place, 
which  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the  gulr 
of  Guinea;  they  have  been  known  to  last  80 
days,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  degree  from 
the  coast.  From  San  Francisco  to  Vancouver's 
island,  the  prevailing  winds  are  north-westerly, 
particularly  in  the  months  of  June,  September, 
and  October.  At  New  Archangel,  situated  in 
lat  57°  8'  N.,  it  is  E.  winds,  according  to  Kru- 
senstern and  Hagemeister,  that  bring  the  rain 
and  snow  of  winter.  Leaving  the  N.  W.  coast 
of  Amerioa,  and  entering  the  water  space 
bounded  E.  by  this  coast,  W.  by  Kamtchatka, 
N.  by  Behring's  straits,  and  S.  by  the  Aleutian 
archipelago,  we  find,  according  to  Lutke,  that 
the  winds  are  very  variable,  those  from  the  S. 
and  .8.  W.  predominating.  On  the  immediate 
coast  of  the  Russian  peninsula  the  W.  winds 
prevail  during  the  winter,  and  the  E.  during 
the  summer.  Cook,  who  remained  in  this  vi- 
cinity from  May  to  November,  confirms  this 
statement  The  sea  of  Okhotsk  possesses,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  climate  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  E.  winds  are  almost  constant  in  this  sea, 
the  occurrence  of  W.  winds  being  rare.  Two 
regular  monsoons  of  unequal  duration  divide 
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the  year  on  the  coast  of  Tartar?,  in  the  islands 
of  Japan,  and  on  the  N.  coast  of  China.  In 
the  belt  occupied  by  these  monsoons  the  rainy 
season  is  the  period  of  the  6.  W.  monsoon  for 
all  the  coasts  having  a  westward  exposure,  and 
of  the  N.  E.  monsoon  for  those  looking  E.,  the 
reverse  being  the  case  for  the  dry  seasons. 
But  the  most  characteristic  meteorological  fea- 
ture of  this  region  is  that  frightful  rotatory 
tempest,  the  typhoon,  which  may  occur  at  all 
seasons,  and  is  felt  as  far  E.  as  the  vioinity  of 
the  Laorone  islands.  These  hurricanes,  which 
Carry  terror  to  the  seaman,  are  usually  an- 
nounced by  several  indications,  the  most  cer- 
tain of  which  is  the  falling  of  the  mercury  hi 
the  barometer.  The  monsoons  in  the  Philip- 
pine islands  are  subject  to  nearly  the  same 
laws  as  those  of  the  China  sea,  changing,  how- 
ever, with  less  regularity.  Around  the  island 
of  Luzon  are  experienced,  between  July  and 
September,  storms  peculiar  to  this  climate, 
called  Umpestades  by  the  Spaniards,  and  «o- 
ffuios  by  the  Indians,  the  precursory  signs  of 
which  are  given  by  Legentu.  On  the  E.  coast 
of  Australia,  S.  of  the  tropic,  and  Tasmania, 
the  N.  W.  winds  reign  between  the  months  of 
October  and  April,  but  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  the  S.  E.  winds  are  very  frequent. 
Finally,  the  seaman  is  not  exempt  from  the  so 
called  white  squalls,  which  give  no  warning  of 
their  approach.  They  are  most  common  be- 
tween the  tropics.  Near  the  land,  and  partic- 
ularly close  to  mountainous  and  elevated  re- 
gions, they  resemble  whirlwinds,  and  electricity 
seems  to  play  an  important  part  in  their  origi- 
nation, as  it  does  in  that  of  the  water  spouts 
frequently  encountered  in  the  Pacifio  ocean 
among  the  archipelagos,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
China  and  Japan. — Currents.  Capt.  Duperrey, 
in  his  chart  of  the  motions  of  the  waters  in  the 
great  southern  ocean,  took  the  first  step  to- 
ward a  collation  of  the  scattered  observations 
of  navigators  on  the  currents  of  the  Pacifio. 
Berjghaus  extended  and  generalized  this  work, 
which  Johnston  has  brought  as  near  to  comple- 
tion as  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge  ad- 
mits. Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  origin 
and  causes  of  these  currents-— the  effects  of 
changes  in  specifio  gravity  and  temperature,  of 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  of  the  forms  and 
positions  of  the  continents — concerning  which 
philosophers  are  still  divided,  we  will  proceed 
to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  circulation 
which  keeps  in  motion  the  waters  of  this  vast 
domain  of  the  sea,  endeavoring  to  do  it  in  a 
manner  so  simple  that  the  reader  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  directions  upon  a  com- 
mon atlas  or  globe.  Dividing  the  ocean,  for 
the  consideration  of  this  subject,  into  two  parts 
by  the  equator,  we  shall  commence  with  the 
currents  of  the  South  Pacific  Near  the  south- 
ern point  of  Tasmania,  a  current  takes  its  ori- 
gin from  the  combined  influences  of  the  warm 
current  of  the  E.  coast  and  the  cold  current  of 
the  S.  coast  of  Australia,  and  from  this  point 
traverses  the  Pacifio  ocean,  widening  as  it  pro- 


ceeds, until  itapproachestheW.ttwtof  A** 
lea,  in  the  meridian  of  98°  W.,  where aftfe 
itself  into  two  principal  branches.  Ik  a*» 
em  branch  continues  its  easterly  com,  k» 
ing  to  the  north,  till  it  reaches  the  meridk* 
78°,  where,  turning  suddenly  to  the  n*U 
takes  the  name  of  the  current  of  Mentor,  tic 
it  retains  until  it  is  lost  in  the  equatorial  & 
rent  The  other,  or  southern  branch,  the  4» 
est  in  extent  and  the  lowest  in  tempers* 
undergoes  a  further  subdivision,  one  put  r* 
ning  along  the  W.  coast  of  America  to  a 
north,  where  it  is  known  as  the  odd  cons 
of  the  coast  of  Pern,  or  Humboldt1!  cms., 
the  other  part,  turning  toward  the  soot^ai 
washing  that  portion  of  the  American  ecu 
forms  the  cold  current  of  Gape  Hon,  ad  <k> 
ling  that  cape,  penetrates  into  the  Attei 
The  temperature  of  the  great  cross  corrata 
the  South  Pacific  varies  with  the  ktit&dt.s 
lat  60°  S.  its  temperature  falls  as  low*  tf 
F.,  and  even  in  lat.  85°  it  has  not  risen  atat 
twice  this  value,  that  is,  66°.  -  The  tempera 
of  the  current  of  Mentor  rises  as  high  a  X 
while  the  colder  current  of  Humboldt  his  est 
obtained  the  temperature  of  65°  as  Jar  Ka 
the  parallel  of  lima.  Very  near  the  coasts  i 
Chili  and  Peru,  and  following  the  anaaa 
of  the  land,  there  is  found  a  southerly  am* 
which  is  in  fact  the  counter  current  of  Ha* 
boldt ;  it  runs  with  a  velocity  varying  fie  I 
to  IS  m,  a  dav.  We  shall  give  thevdoaia 
of  the  principal  currents  collectively  in  a  && 
The  Pacific  ocean,  like  the  Atlantic,  is  uwad 
throughout  its  whole  breadth  b j  an  eqiaarM 
current,  which  in  die  southern  ocean  is  vend 
to  the  westward  from  the  coast  of  Pen  bj  at 
projection  of  the  continent  in  the  Tkirirraf 
Gape  Blanco.  •  In  order  to  develop  thekaia; 
features  of  this  current  satisfactorily,  ve  tu 
separate  it  into  two  branches— s  sepiraia 
which  nature  has  already  made  by  the  eqea- 
torial  counter  current.  The  southern  eqo&n 
current  makes  itself  first  felt  about  the  merits 
of  88°  W.  Its  limits  are.  on  one  side,  N.  eft* 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  ana  on  the  other  id 
Pitcairn's  island,  and  these  limits  are  pwerm 
till  it  reaches  the  archipelago  of  Tooa>  h 
the  neighborhood  of  this  archipelago  the  fefr 
erto  united  waters  branch  off  in  several  diw 
tions.  One  stream,  to  which  the  Bine « 
Rossel's  current  has  been  given,  pursues  te  ». 
course  steadily  through  the  labyrinth  of  &»i 
until  it  reaches  New  Guinea  and  Torres  sat; 
retaining  its  high  temperature  of  78°.  Afttff 
branch  descends  along  the  E.  coast  of  Afettd 
as  far  as  Tasmania;  it  is  known  as  the  vim 
current  of  the  E.  coast  of  Australia,  is  «** 
the  sources  of  the  cross  current  of  the  ftca 
ocean,  and  brings  us  back,  the  reader  wHy 
serve,  to  the  point  from  which  we  start* 
The  high  temperature  of  this  current^ 
near  the  land  exceeds  68°  F.,  in  the  labtadj* 
Port  Jackson,  constitutes  a  very  uMWtis 
feature  of  the  climate  of  Kew  South  Watt 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Gulf  stream  awl  u» 
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southern  Atlantic  states. — The  northern  equa- 
torial current  begins  to  be  felt  about  the  me* 
ridian  of  128°  W.,  and  on  the  parallel  of  24° 
N.,  a  limit  which  it  maintains  even  tip  to 
the  island  of  Loo  Ohoo,  in  the  meridian  of  127° 
3L,  notwithstanding  that  it  makes  a  deep  bend 
to  the  southward,  W .  of  the  Sandwich  islands. 
The  temperature  of  this  current  varies  from 
74°  on  its  northern  limit  to  88°  on  its  southern ; 
the  mean  temperature  may  be  set  down  at  81°. 
This  equatorial  current  of  the  north  is  separated 
from  that  of  the  south,  particularly  between 
the  meridians  of  115°  and  150°  W.,  bj  an  equa- 
torial counter  current  running  to  the  east  and 
contained  between  the  parallels  of  5°  and  10° 
N.    The  counter  current  is  sometimes  found 
further  £.  than  laid  down  by  Johnston.    The 
Bonite,  in  1886,  encountered  it  in  long.  100° 
w%  and  M.  Darondeau  has  assigned  to  it  a 
maximum  velocity  of  84  m.  in  24  hours.    The 
facte  with  regard  to  this  counter  current  are 
not,  it  must  be  admitted,  well  ascertained ;  dif- 
ferent limits  have  been  assigned  it  by  differ- 
ent navigators,  and  muoh  remains  to  be  done  to 
make  it  as  useful  as  it  might  be  to  seamen. 
Another  easterly  current  has  been  discovered 
W.  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  in  their  lati- 
tude, which  Johnston  has  called  the  "  entangle- 
ment of  the  easterly  current"    Its  existence 
is  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Freycinet,  Beechey,  and  Lutke.    Still 
another  curious  perturbation  of  the  equatorial 
current  occurs  in  that  immense  series  of  creta- 
ceous groups  known  by  the  general  name  of 
the  Caroline  islands ;  it  is  distinguished  as  the 
monsoon  current,  because  it  owes  its  existence 
to  the  alternate  trade  winds  and  monsoons  of 
the  China  sea,  from  whioh  it  derives  a  cor- 
responding change  of  direction.     We  have 
already  spoken  of  two  of  the  offshoots  of  the 
great  equatorial  current,  the  Rossel  and  the 
warm  current  of  Australia;  we  are  now  to 
speak  of  a  third,  the  current  of  the  £.  coast 
of  Japan.    The  French  call  it  after  M.  de  Tes- 
san,  who  during  the  voyage  of  the  Venus  com- 
pleted the  observations  upon  temperature  com- 
menced by  Erusenstern.    The  Japanese  give  it 
the  name  of  kuro-$iu>oy  or  black  stream,  derived 
from  the  dark  color  of  its  waters.    Lieut  Silas 
Bent,  U.  8.  N*.,  read  a  paper  on  this  stream  before 
the  American  geographical  and  statistical  socie- 
ty, in  Jan.  1855.    He  calls  it  a  "  river  in  the 
ocean,  flowing  to  the  northward  and  eastward 
along  the  coast  of  Asia,  corresponding  in  every 
essential  point  with  the  Gulf  stream  of  the  At- 
lantic."   After  traversing  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  empire  of  Japan,  it  separates  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which,  continuing  Its  north- 
easterly course  toward  Behring's  straits,  forms 
the  current  of  Eamtchatka ;  the  other,  directed 
toward  the  east,  preserves  its  original  name 
until  it  finally  disappears  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America,  in  about  the 
meridian  of  146°  W.    Near  the  tropic,  where 
it  comes  almost  in  contact  with  the  northern 
equatorial  current,  it  has  a  temperature  of  77° 


or  78°,  but  in  1st  48°  or  44°  it  sinks  down  to 
56°  or  56°.  Its  northern  limit  is  marked,  how- 
ever, by  a  slight  mil  of  temperature,  which  is 
afterward  maintained  as  far  as  the  Russian 
peninsula.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  waters 
whioh  wash  the  Asiatic  shores  in  this  vicinity 
are  comparatively  warm ;  and  this  statement 
receives  further  confirmation  from  the  fact  that 
the  sea  never  freezes  in  this  region,  notwith- 
standing the  intense  cold.  This  warmth  is 
due  to  the  current  of  Eamtchatka,  which  we 
have  just  seen  is  a  branch  of  the  Japan  cur- 
rent. M.  de  Tessan  found  a  temperature  of 
52°  as  high  as  Petropavlovsk ;  and  Capt 
Wilkes  obtained  50°  and  51°  in  lat.  60°,  and 
even  in  Behring's  straits,  into  which  the  waters 
of  this  current  may  be  said  to  overflow.  There 
is  also  a  current  descending  in  a  S.  and  "W.  di- 
rection from  Behring's  straits,  which  spreads 
over  the  Aleutian  islands,  and  runs  through 
their  channels  and  narrow  straits  with  con- 
siderable velocity.  In  the  E.  part  of  the  North 
Pacifioocean,  between  lat  25°  and  40°  and  long. 
188°  and  155°,  occurs  a  singular  phenomenon, 
to  whioh  Johnston  has  given  the  name  of  Fleu- 
rieu's  whirlpool,  because  that  hydrographer 
first  pointed  it  out  in  his  narrative  of  the  voy- 
age of  Marchand.  It  has  an  E.  and  "W.  direc- 
tion, and  turns  like  the  hands  of  a  watch,  the 
irregular  circle  which  it  describes  being  nearly 
of  a  radius  of  240  m.  Its  existence  is  explained 
by  the  conflict  between  the  waters  on  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Japan  current,  and  those 
on  the  northern  limit  of  the  great  equatorial 
stream.  Along  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America,  S. 
of  Sitka,  we  meet  with  a  cold  current  running 
S.,  and  following  the  inflections  of  the  land, 
with  a  mean  breadth  of  800  m.  On  the  coast  of 
Lower  California  the  W.  direction  begins  to  be 
very  marked ;  and  at  Gape  San  Lucas  its  course 
is  W.  S.  W.,  when  it  is  absorbed  in  the  great 
equatorial  current  of  the  North  Pacific.  The 
temperature  at  Monterey  is  as  low  as  56°,  but 
at  Cape  San  Lucas  it  has  reached  78°.  #  This 
brings  us  back  nearly  to  our  starting  point  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  In  order  to  com- 
plete our  general  study  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
we  must  mention  the  periodical  current  of  the 
W.  coast  of  Mexico,  which,  occasioned  by  the 
monsoons  of  this  coast,  resembles  them  in  its 
alternations.  It  extends  from  Oape  Corrientes 
to  the  Oocos  islands,  preserving  a  nearly  uni- 
form breadth  of  850  m.  It  was  first  noticed 
by  Humboldt,  and  subsequently  confirmed  by 
Basil  Hall  and  Beechey.  The  following  table, 
taken  from  Kerhallet,  exhibits  the  mean  velo- 
city of  the  currents  of  the  Pacific  ocean  in  24 
hours: 

Bourn  Paoxtxo  Ocbajt. 

Southern  equatorial  current 24  miles. 

Crota  current 20     ** 

Current  of  Cape  Horn 18     * 

Humboldt's  current 15     " 

Current  of  Mentor 16    M 

General  current  of  Australia 12     u 

P.riodi-1  cur**.*  A,»t™u.{  J  -8S3«£»  ""*• 
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Notch  Pacifxo  Ooiak. 

Northern  equatorial  current 80  miles. 

Equatorial  counter  current 15  ** 

MooBOon  current  of  the  Carolines 8  u 

Japan  current 81  M 

Current  of  N.  W.  coast  of  America 16  u 

Current  of  Eamtchatka 8  M 

Behring'a  current 14  * 

— Any  one  who  has  followed  us  in  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  winds  and  currents,  will  readily 
understand  how  essential  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  them  is,  how  much  a  voyage  may  be 
protracted  or  endangered  through  ignorance  of 
them,  and  how  frequently,  by  turning  them  to 
the  best  account,  the  navigator  may  exemplify 
in  his  own  case  the  common  saying,  that  the 
longest  way  round  is  sometimes  the  shortest 
way  home.  In  general  the  navigation  of  the 
Pacific  on  its  principal  routes  of  commerce  and 
transit  has  been  rendered  safe,  convenient,  and 
expeditious,  by  the  zeal  and  ability  of  that  long 
line  of  illustrious  navigators  who  have  identi- 
fied their  names  with  the  physical  history  of 
this  part  of  the  globe.  We  annex  a  list  of  the 
most  distinguished  explorers  and  discoverers 
in  this  region:  Frezier,  1718;  Anson,  1740- 
'44;  Bougainville,  1768;  Cook,  1768-'79;  Bur- 
ville,1769;  Marion,  1772;  La  Perouse,  1786; 
Hears,  1788;  Marohand,  1791;  D'Entrecas- 
teaux,  1798 ;  Butler,  1794 ;  Carteret,  Hunter, 
Vancouver,  l790-'96;  Broughton,  1795;  Ho- 
gan,  1796;  Fearn,  1798;  Baudin,  1800;  Km- 
senstern,  1804;  Golownin,  1811;  Kotzebue, 
1818;  Freycinet,  1817;  Duperrey,  1822;  Bou- 
gainville, 1824;  Lutke,  1825;  Beechey,  1825; 
Bumont  d'Urville,  1826 ;  Downs  and  Reynolds, 
1881;  Vaillant,  1836;  Du  Petit-Thouars,  1887; 
Dumont  d'Urville,  1887;  Wilkes,  1888-'42.— 
See  Romme,  Tableau  dee  vents,  dee  marees  et  dee 
eourante  qui  ont  &te  observes  eur  toutes  lee  mere 
du  globe  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1817) ;  Kxusen- 
stern,  Reeueil  de  memoires  hydrographiques 

rr  eeroir  <F analyse  et  d* explication  a  V atlas 
V ocean  Pactyque  (St.  Petersburg,  1824); 
Berghaus,  PhyHkalischer  Atlas  (2  vols.,  Gotha, 
1849-'52) ;  Eerhallet,  Considerations  aenSrales 
eur  Foeian  Paejfique  (Paris,  1856);  Alexander 
Keith  Johnston,  "Physical  Atlas  of  Natural 
Phenomena"  (new  and  enlarged  edition,  1856) ; 
Rtzroy,  "  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages 
of  His  Majesty's  Ships  Adventure  and  Beagle, 
1826,  1836"  (London,  1889). 

PACIFIC  RAILROAD,  a  projected  road  to 
connect  the  Mississippi  river  with  the  Pacific 
ocean.  It  was  first  brought  into  public  notice 
by  Mr.  Asa  Whitney,  who  from  1846  to  1850 
agitated  the  scheme  in  addresses  to  state  legis- 
latures and  to  popular  meetings.  He  proposed 
to  construct  the  road  by  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands  along  its  line,  and  he  asked  from  con- 
gress a  free  grant  of  alternate  sections  for  a  width 
of  80  miles  on  each  side  to  be  given  to  him- 
self and  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  the  purpose. 
His  design  was  to  commence  at  Prairie  du 
Ohien  on  the  Mississippi,  cross  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains at  the  South  pass,  and  fix  the  principal 
Pacific  terminus  on  Vancouver's  sound,  with  a 
branch  from  some  convenient  point  west  of  the 


mountains  to  San  Francisco.  One  of  the  pes 
objects  which  Mr.  Whitney  proposed  to  voo- 
plish  by  the  enterprise  was  to  render  Antra 
the  route  of  Asiatic  commerce.  The  settie^x 
of  California,  however,  furnished  a  new  ram 
for  the  building  of  the  road,  and  the  scheatTj 
taken  up  by  the  government.  Mr.  Bentcc  : 
Missouri  for  a  long  period  advocated  it  a*- 
ously  in  the  senate  and  before  the  pec**. 
The  explorations  of  Capt.  Fremont,  by  thriv- 
ing light  upon  the  physical  geography  of  :L- 
great  and  nearly  unexplored  region,  adT&L*. 
the  project  Finally,  in  March,  1853,  coop* 
made  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  to  d*cr 
the  expenses  of  the  necessary  surreya.  a. 
in  that  year  six  parties  were  organized  vl 
sent  out  by  the  war  department.  These  ps- 
ties  were  fitted  out  in  the  most  complete  ms.- 
ner,  with  a  view  to  collect  all  possible  fc£* 
mation  relative  to  the  great  physical  charaae- 
istics  of  the  region  traversed,  jnriudmy  a 
topography,  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  te  £> 
mate,  its  geology,  its  botany  and  Us  nstel 
history,  as  well  as  all  details  bearing  uptai 
actual  construction  of  the  road.  Excepting  Ac 
more  northern,  the  explorations  were  al  = 
charge  of  officers  of  the  corps  of  topograpfcvi 
engineers,  U.  S.  A.  The  first  expedition  Tg 
led  by  Gov.  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  formerly  of  -J* 
army,  on  the  line  of  the  47th  and  49th  panZ^ 
of  N.  latitude.  It  consisted  of  four  stpcifc 
parties.  One,  under  Gov.  Stevens's  per*.— 
supervision,  penetrated  from  St.  Paul  wes- 
ward  toward  the  mouth  of  White  Earth  rre: 
thence  by  the  prairies  lying  along  the  X*- 
souri  river  to  the  Rocky  mountains;  ami  :i'i 
among  the  passes  of  that  region.  Another,  m- 
der  Capt.  McClellan,  U.  S.  A.,  began  at  Ft 
Vancouver  on  the  Columbia,  explored  to  t:? 
north-eastward,  examining  the  passes  of  tlf 
Cascade  range,  and  then  eastward  to  jam  &>. 
Stevens.  Another  party,  under  Lieut.  Donthre. 
U.  S.  A.,  examined  the  Missouri  from  its  xbus! 
to  the  Yellowstone,  where  a  junction  was  cafe 
with  that  under  Gov.  Stevens.  The  foc£ 
party,  under  Lieut.  Saxton,  U.  8.  A.,  contort- 
ed a  reconnoissance  from  Fort  Walla- VaUi  u 
the  Bitter  Root  valley.  The  second  expe- 
dition was  on  the  line  of  the  88th  and  Sv- 
parallels,  and  was  commanded  by  Capt  Gri- 
nison,  IT.  S.  A.  It  started  from  Westport  1U. 
and  followed  the  valleys  of  the  Kansas  sai 
Arkansas  rivers  to  the  Rocky  mountain*  A> 
ter  carefully  exploring  the  savage  region  be- 
tween the  Sangre  del  Cristo  pass  and  Sen?: 
lake,  a  portion  of  the  party,  including  Crc 
Gunnison,  was  massacred  by  Indians.  Tb? 
command  devolved  upon  Lieut.  BeckwUh.  wt: 
proceeded  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  receire- 
instructions  to  extend  the  exploration  To- 
ward upon  the  line  of  the  41st  paraDeL  Tli 
he  did  in  the  following  spring,  crossing  thi 
Sierra  Nevada  near  Fort  Reading,  and  thee:: 
following  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  to  ^ 
Francisco.  The  3d  expedition,  commanded  t: 
Capt  Whipple,  U.  S.  JL,  was  on  the  line  of  U* 
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85th  parallel.  It  started  from  Fort  Smith,  and 
took  the  route  by  the  valley  of  the  Canadian 
river  and  Anton  Chico  to  Albuquerque.  Thence 
it  proceeded  westward  l>y  Zuni,  the  valley  of  the 
Colorado  Chiquito,  the  valley  of  Bill  William's 
fork,  the  valley  of  the  Mohave,  and  the  Cajon 
pass,  to  San  Pedro  on  the  Pacific  The  4th  ex- 
pedition, under  Lieut  Williamson,  U.  S.  A.,  was 
fitted  out  at  San  Erancisco,  and  passing  up  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Tulare  valley  explored  the 
region  about  Walker's,  the  Tejon,  and  other 
passes,  and  portions  of  the  Mohave  and  Colo- 
rado rivers.  The  5th  expedition  was  over  the 
western  half  of  the  line  of  the  82d  parallel,  and 
was  commanded  by  Lieut.  Parke,  U.  S.  A., 
who  was  detached  from  Lieut.  Williamson's 
party  for  the  purpose.  It  proceeded  by  way 
of  Warner's  ranch  to  Fort  Yuma,  and  up 
the  GUa  to  the  Pimo  and  Maricopa  villages, 
thence  by  way  of  Tucson  and  Dona  Alia  to  El 
Paso.  The  6th  expedition  was  on  the  eastern 
half  of  the  line  of  the  82d  parallel,  and  was 
commanded  by  Capt.  Pope,  U.  S.  A.  It  started 
from  £1  Paso,  and  proceeded  in  almost  a  straight 
line  eastward  to  Preston  on  Red  river,  passing 
through  the  Guadalupe  mountains,  crossing  the 
Pecos  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  creek,  and  trav- 
ersing the  Llano  Estacado  for  a  distance  of  125 
miles. — In  1854  congress  made  two  more  appro- 
priations of  $40,000  and  $150,000  respectively 
for  deficiencies  and  for  continuing  the  work. 


Three  additional  parties  were  organized.  The 
first,  under  Lieut.  Parke,  U.  S.  A.,  examined  cer- 
tain new  lines  near  the  82d  parallel  suggested 
by  his  former  exploration,  and  surveyed  a  new 
connection  with  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Salinas  river.  The  second, 
under  Lieuts.  Williamson  and  Abbot,  U.  S.  A., 
explored  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Cascade 
mountains  between  San  Franoisco  and  the 
Columbia  river,  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  practicability  of  connecting  any  northern 
road  with  the  former  city.  The  third,  under 
Capt.  Pope,  made  some  experiments  in  Artesian 
well  boring  on  the  Llano  Estacado,  the  object 
being  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  obtain- 
ing by  this  means  a  supply  of  water  for  a  rail- 
road or  other  purposes.  The  reports  of  these 
surveys  have  been  presented  in  18  vols.  4to.,  and 
printed  by  congress,  with  handsome  illustra- 
tions and  elaborate  maps  and  profiles.  For 
exact  information  relative  to  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  great  West,  they  will  long  re- 
main the  standard  authority.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  relative  practicability  of  the  several 
routes  for  a  railroad  was  intrusted  by  the  Hon. 
Jefferson  Davis,  then  secretary  of  war,  to  Capt. 
Humphreys,  U.  S.  A.,  who  made  an  elaborate 
report  contained  partly  in  vol.  i.  and  partly  in 
vol.  vii.  of  the  series.  His  final  conclusions  are 
presented  in  the  following  abridged  table  from 
vol.  vii. : 
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Route  near  47th  and  49th  par- 
allel*, from  St.  Paul  to  Seat- 
tle  

Route  near  47th  and  49th  par- 
allels, from  St  Paul  to  Van- 
oouver 

Route  near  41st  and  42d  paral- 
lels, from  Council  Bluffs,  via 
South  pass,  to  Benlcia 

Route  near  88th  and  89th  paral- 
lels, from  Westport,  via  Coo- 
che-to-pa  and  Tah-ee-chay- 
pah  passes,  to  San  Francisco 

Route  near  88th  and  89th  paral- 
lels, from  Westport,  via  Coo- 
che-to-pa  and  Madelln  passes, 
to  Benicla. 

Route  near  85th  parallel,  from 
Fort  Smith  to  San  Francisco 

Route  near  85th  naralleL  from 
Fort  Smith  to  San  Pedro 

Route  near  82d  parallel,  from 
Fulton  to  San  Franoisco,  by 
coast  route 

Boute  near  33d  parallel,  from 
Fulton  to  San  Pedro 

Route  near  83d  parallel,  from 
Fulton  to  Ban  Diego 


1,455 
1,410 

1,740 

1,740 
1,550 

1,860 

1,680 
1,400 
1,860 


2,085 
1,864 
2,089 

2,080 

2,290 
2,096 

1,820 

2,024 
1,598 
1,588 


FMt 

13,654 
17,654 
29,120 

49,985 

56,514 
48,521 


88,200 
80,181 
88,454 


2,873 
2,193 
2,538 

8,026 

8.860 
8,015 

2,745 

2,747 
2,169 
2,167 


$140,871,000 
180,781,000 
116,095,000 

Impracticable. 

Impracticable. 
106,000,000 

92,000,000 

90,000,000 
68,000,000 
68,000,000 


874 


670 
646 

420 

884 
408 
874 


1,490 
1,490 
1,400 

1,460 

1,620 
1,450 

1,400 

1,190 
?,190 
1,159 


6,044 
6,044 
8,878 

10,082 

10,082 
7,550 

7,550 

5,717 
5,717 
5,717 


Tunnel  at  ele- 

vat'n  of  5,219 

feet 
Tunnel  at  ele* 

vat'nof5£19 

feet 


Tunnel  at  ele- 
vat'n  of  9,540 
feet 

Tunnel  at  ete- 
vat'n  of  9,540 
feet 


Tunnel  at  cle- 
▼at'n  of  4,179 
feet 


Bills  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  road 
upon  several  of  these  routes  have  at  different 
times  been  before  congress,  the  last  of  which 
proposed  three  roads,  one  from  Lake  Superior 


to  Puget's  sound,  the  second  from  the  western 
borders  of  Missouri  and  Iowa  through  Utah  to 
Ban  Francisco,  and  the  third  from  the  western 
border  of  Texas,  also  to  San  Francisoo. 
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PACINI,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  composer, 
born  in  Syracuse  in  1796.  He  was  sent  at  an 
early  age  to  Rome  to  be  educated  as  a  chapel- 
master,  whence  he  is  known  in  Italy  as  Pacini 
di  Roma.  His  tastes  led  him  to  cultivate  secu- 
lar music,  and  at  the  age  of  18  he  produced  a 
comic  opera  entitled  Annetia  e  Lucinda,  which 

E roved  successful.  From  that  period  until  1 880 
e  was  a  prolifio  composer  of  pieces  for  the 
stage,  which  in  style  resemble  the  productions 
of  Rossini.  In  1831  his  opera  Giovanna  cTArco 
failed  in  Milan,  although  sung  by  Rubini,  Tam- 
burini,  and  Mme.  Lalande ;  and  the  composer, 
disgusted  with  his  ill  success,  ceased  thence- 
forth to  write  for  the  stage.  One  of  his  best 
known  operas  is  Saffo. 

PAOTOLUS  (now  Sarabaty  a  small  river  of 
Lydia  which  had  its  source  in  the  K  side  of 
Mt.  Tmolus,  and,  after  a  northerly  coursepast 
Sardis,  united  with  the  river  Hermus.  When 
Midas  besought  Bacchus  to  take  back  from  him 
the  fatal  gift  of  turning  all  that  he  touched  to 
gold,  die  god  direoted  him  to  bathe  in  the  Pao- 
tolus,  whose  sands  thereupon  were  converted 
into  the  precious  metal.  (See  Midas.)  The 
river  was  long  famous  for  its  gold  washings, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the 
"  golden  sands'1  were  not  worth  collecting. 

PAOUVTUS,  Mabous,  a  Roman  dramatio 
poet,  born  in  Brundusium  about  219  B.  0.,  died 
there  in  180  B.  0.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
nephew  of  Ennius,  and  was  a  friend  of  Lsslins 
and  Aocius.  He  passed  most  of  his  life  in 
Rome,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  consid- 
erable success  to  painting,  and  executed  some 
works  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  the  forum 
Boarium.  The  ancient  writers  agree  in  styling 
him  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  tragic 
poets;  and  though  most  of  his  subjects  were 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  dramatists,  his  plays 
were  not  mere  translations  like  those  of  his 
predecessors,  and  his  style  was  elevated  and 
forcible.  He  oomposed  several  tragedies  found- 
ed on  Roman  history,  in  one  of  which,  entitled 
Paulus,  the  hero  was  Lucius  JSmilius  Paulus, 
the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  play  called  Orestes. 
Only  fragments  of  his  writings  are  now  extant 
They  were  collected  by  ljenry  Stephens  (Paris, 
1564),  and  have  since  been  printed  by  Bothe 
in  his  "  Fragments  of  the  Latin  Scenic  Poets" 
(Leipsio,  1884),  and  in  several  editions  of  the 
Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum. 

PADAtf G.    See  Sumatra. 

PADERBORN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  capital 
of  a  circle  of  the  same  name  in  the  government 
of  Minden,  Westphalia,  situated  on  the  river 
Pader  and  on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  the 
Rhine,  41  m.  S.  from  Minden;  pop.  10,768.  It 
has  narrow,  tortuous^and  gloomy  streets,  and 
contains  a  cathedral  of  the  14th  century,  a 
seminary  with  faculties  of  theology  and  philos- 
ophy, a  Catholic  gymnasium,  a  normal  school, 
4  convents,  and  blind,  lying-in,  and  orphan 
asylums.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Westphalian  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  society,  has  manufao- 
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tores  of  brandy  and  several  other  stick  si 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  igrink^ 
produce.  Paderborn  was  founded  byQdt 
magne,  who  assembled  here  several  &ai 
Saxony,  and  made  the  town  a  bishopric  tL4 
was  subsequently  erected  into  a  principal  <* 
the  empire.  In  the  middle  ages  it  beLssi 
to  the  Hanseatio  league.  Ceded  to  Pnsii 
1808,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdcoU 
"Westphalia  in  1806,  and  restored  to  PrW* 
the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

PAPILLA,  Juan  Lopez  dk, a  Spanish pat* 
born  about  1490,  executed  at  ViILdar,Ajr-* 
1521.  He  was  the  son  of  Don  Pedro  kfn 
a  nobleman  who  held  the  office  of  odelvJA 
mayor  of  Castile.  Gifted  with  talents,  coma 
and  high  spirit,  he  was  one  of  the  foremos  t 
oomplain  of  the  grievances  to  which  the  ta> 
iards  were  subjected  under  the  Flemish  cCca 
appointed  by  Charles  V. ;  and  when  the  <r* 
in  1520  voted  the  monarch  a  "  free  gift"  ni* 
out  obtaining  the  redress  of  any  of  their  vnca 
he  incited  the  people  of  Toledo  to  rise  iz  b- 
aurreotion.  Being  appointed  their  kak.i* 
soused  the  gates,  forced  the  governor  to  sen- 
der the  castle,  and  organized  a  popular  f  t 
of  government  composed  of  deputies  from  * 
parish  of  the  city.  Similar  risings  took  ;J» 
at  Segovia,  Toro,  Salamanca,  Mnrria,  uAXz- 
la;  and  at  a  meeting  in  the  last  named cbi 
solemn  league  was  formed  by  the  rerohtkt*'* 
party,  and  the  care  of  their  interests  eowU 
to  a  junta  de  las  eommunidada  comport  J 
deputies  from  all  the  towns.  The  »i 
Adrian  of  Utrecht,  who  held  the  regetrjif 
Spain,  ordered  Ronquillo,  one  of  the  k^-j 
judges,  to  repair  to  Segovia  with  a  bodj<t 
troops  and  proceed  against  the  insolvents* 
cording  to  law ;  but  the  inhabitants  she:  iU: 
gates  against  him,  and  before  he  could  tea 
entrance  Padilla,  arriving  with  reenforwKSS 
from  Toledo,  obliged  him  to  retire  r&  to 
loss  of  his  baggage  and  military  chest  in 
short  time  the  rebellion  was  almost  paw 
Padilla  marched  suddenly  to  TordesDLu.  *-« 
the  queen  mother  Joanna  resided,  aci  * 
nouncing  the  authority  of  the  regent  jto 
her  afr  the  head  of  the  government  The  q** 
who  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  mental  to 
ty,  seemed  for  a  brief  interval  to  recover  k 
reason,  and  her  speedy  relapse  into  her  fbr*r 
condition  was  carefully  concealed-  The  joo 
now  removed  to  Tordesillas,  and  sent  PfcfcJ 
to  Valladolid  to  seize  the  members  of  the  ci* 
cil  and  bring  away  the  public  archive!  *** 
and  treasury  books.  The  cardinal  reg«K ■** 
deposed,  and  a  remonstrance  was  d«paw« 
to  Charles,  in  which  the  junta  proposed » 
thorough  reform  of  the  political  cowttett* 
of  the  state.  The  nobility,  who  saw  in  w* 
measures  an  attack  upon  the  privileges  of ^ 
order,  were  filled  with  indignation,  ani  vbe 
an  army  of  20,000  men  was  soon  afterv^ 
raised,  succeeded  in  depriving  Padilla  of  ft 
command  and  conferring  it  upon  a  jwrnf  **** 
named  Don  Pedro  de  Giron,  whose  incap* ? 
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led  to  the  capture  of  Tordesillas  by  the  royal- 
ists, the  seizure  of  the  queen's  person,  and  the 
recovery  of  the  publio  seal  The  quarrel  be- 
tween the  nobles  and  the  commons  now  broke 
through  all  restraint.  Giron  retired  to  his 
estate.  The  army  of  the  people  rapidly  aug- 
mented, and  Padilla  again  taking  the  command 
made  himself  master  of  several  small  towns, 
and  advanced  upon  Torrelobaton,  whioh  he 
carried  by  storm  after  a  desperate  siege.  The 
fruits  of  this  victory  were  lost  however  by  the 
irresolution  of  the  junta,  which  consented  to  a 
short  truce  during  which  the  undisciplined 
popular  army  rapidly  dwindled  away,  while 
the  royalists  under  the  oonde  de  Haro  had 
time  to  prepare  for  battle.  As  soon  as  the 
truce  expired  Haro  advanced  upon  Torreloba- 
ton, and  Padilla  retreated.  He  was  overtaken 
at  Villalar,  April  28, 1521,  defeated,  and  made 
prisoner,  and  on  the  next  day  was  executed 
with  his  two  principal  officers  without  any 
form  of  trial. — Mabia  Paoheoo,  the  wife  of  the 
preceding,  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous families  of  Spain,  and  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  her  husband.  When  he  was  in  great 
strait  for  money  after  the  defeat  of  Giron,  she 
proposed  to  seize  the  rich  ornaments  in  the 
cathedral  of  Toledo,  and  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  sacrilege  entered  the  church  with  her 
retinue  clad  in  mourning,  and  foiling  on  her 
knees,  beating  her  breast,  and  asking  pardon 
of  the  saints  for  what  she  was  about  to  do  in  a 
good  cause,  stripped  the  shrines  and  altars  of 
all  that  was  valuable.  After  her  husband's 
death  she  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
popular  party,  invited  the  French,  who  had 
just  invaded  Navarre,  to  advanoe  into  Oastile, 
and  neglected  no  means  to  keep  alive  the  rev- 
olutionary spirit.  The  French  however  were 
defeated,  the  insurrection  was  gradually  sub- 
dued, and  Toledo  at  last  falling  after  a  long 
siege,  she  escaped  into  Portugal,  where  she 
passed  the  rest  of  her  life. 

PADILLA,  Lorenzo  db,  a  Spanish  historian, 
born  in  Antequera,  Andalusia,  died  in  1540. 
He  was  archdeacon  of  Ronda,  and  one  of  the 
historiographers  of  Charles  V.,  and  left  a  gen- 
eral history  of  Spain,  only  a  small  part  of  which 
was  ever  printed*.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
Catalogo  de  los  $antos  de  Etpafta  (fol.,  Toledo, 
1596),  and  a  Libra  de  las  antiguedades  de  E*> 
pafla,  edited  by  Pellicer  (12mo.,  Valencia, 
1660).  Other  works  by  him  are  yet  unpublished. 

PADISHAH,  a  title  assumed  by  the  Turkish 
sultan.  It  is  a  Persian  word  derived  from  pad, 
protector  or  throne,  and  shah,  king  or  prince. 
Originally  the  Ottoman  Porte  gave  this  title  to 
the  king  of  France  only,  the  other  European 
monarchs  being  called  hral;  but  it  is  now  also 
applied  to  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria. 

PADUA  (It.  Padova),  a  province  of  Austrian 
Italy,  bounded  N.  by  Vioenza  and  Treviso,  B. 
by  V enice,  8.  by  Polesina,  S.  W.  by  Verona,  and 
N.  W.  by  Vicenza;  area,  886  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1857,  818,000.  In  the  W.  is  a  volcanic  group 
called  the  Euganean  hills,  near  whioh  are  nu- 


merous mineral  springs.  The  surface  in  other 
parts  is  generally  level.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Adige,  which  forms  the  S.  boundary, 
the  Brenta,  the  Musone,  and  the  Bacchiglione. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  wheat,  maize,  rice,  hemp, 
flax,  grass,  and  the  grape  are  carefully  culti- 
vated. Sheep,  poultry,  silk,  and  oil  are  also 
produced.  The  province  is  traversed  by  a 
number  of  irrigating  and  navigable  canals. — 
Padua  (ano.  Patavium),  the  capital  of  the 
above  described  province,  is  situated  on  the 
Bacchiglione,  20  m.  W.  from  Venice,  in  lat. 
45°  24'  K,  long.  11°  52'  E. ;  pop.  about  50,000. 
It  is  connected  by  railway  with  Venice,  and  is 
traversed  by  several  canals,  which  give  it  com- 
munication with  the  lagoons  and  other  places. 
The  Italians  sometimes  call  it  Padova  la  Forte, 
and  in  ancient  times  it  certainly  deserved  that 
appellation,  but  its  defences  are  now  dilapi- 
dated. The  old  wall  which  surrounds  it  is 
triangular  in  form,  bastioned,  pierced  by  7  gates, 
and  faced  by  a  dry  ditch  of  no  great  depth, 
which  can  readily  be  filled  with  water.  It  is 
about  6  m.  in  circuit.  The  city  is  irregularly 
built,  and  in  its  general  aspeot  gloomy  and  un- 
attractive. The  narrow,  unpaved,  and  dirty 
streets  are  lined  by  arcades  or  long  rows  of  arch- 
es, generally  pointed,  supporting  the  houses, 
and  are  interrupted  here  and  there  by  irregular 
open  spaces,  and  on  the  outskirts  by  wide /riots*. 
The  houses  are  old,  lofty,  and  for  the  most  part 
well  built,  and  many  of  the  publio  edifices  are 
fine  specimens  of  architecture.  The  pdkmo 
deUa  ragione,  or  town  hall,  built  between  1172 
and  1219,  stands  entirely  upon  open  arches 
surrounded  by  a  loggia,  and  is  covered  bv  a 
vast  roof  unsupported  by  pillars  and  rising 
about  half  as  high  again  as  the  walls.  The 
great  hall  is  240  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  80 
feet  high.  It  is  olosely  covered  with  curious 
allegorical  paintings  in  819  compartments,  said 
to  have  been  designed  by  Giotto,  but  entirely 
repainted  after  having  been  several  times  dam- 
aged by  fire  and  water.  The  hall  is  also  deco- 
rated with  two  Egyptian  statues  presented  by 
Belzoni,  a  bust  of  the  traveller  himself;  a  bust 
of  Lucrezia  Dondi,  and  a  bust  with  the  in- 
scription P.  T.  L.  E.,  which  Paduan  antiqua- 
ries interpret  to  mean  Patawni  Tito  Litio 
Frexerunt,  "  Erected  by  the  Paduans  to  Titus 
Iivy."  The  duomo  or  cathedral  is  said  to 
have  been  designed  by  Michel  Angelo,  but  it 
was  not  completed  until  1754,  having  been 
two  centuries  building.  It  is  of  brick  and 
not  remarkable  for  its  architecture,  but  has 
some  good  paintings.  The  baptistery,  a  Lom- 
bard building  of  the  12th  century,  contains 
many  interesting  frescoes.  The  bwlioteea  ear 
pitolare,  or  cathedral  library,  owes  its  founda- 
tion partly  to  Petrarch,  who  was  a  canon  of 
Padua,  and  whose  portrait,  out  from  the  wall 
of  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  is  now  in  the 
library  building.  The  bishop's  palace  and  the 
palaeto  del  capitano  are  also  worthy  of  notice. 
The  central  part  of  the  latter  is  oooupied  by  a 
remarkably  fine  dock  tower.    The  church  of 
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Bant' Antonio  and  the  scuola  de  San?  Antonio 
adjoining  it  contain  some  fine  paintings.  The 
church  of  Sta.  Giustina  is  a  fine  marble  edifice, 
also  rich  in  works  of  art.  In  front  of  it  is  the 
Prato  della  Valle,  an  oval  surrounded  by  a 
small  canal  and  decorated  with  about  80  stat- 
ues, 2  of  whioh  are  by  Oanova.  In  the  midst 
of  the  Arena,  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  amphithe- 
atre afterward  converted  into  a  fortress,  is  a 
chapel  built  by  Giotto  and  adorned  with  some 
of  his  best  paintings.  The  university  of  Padua, 
founded  early  in  the  18th  oentnry,  was  a  famous 
school  of  law  and  medicine,  and  is  still  the 
most  celebrated  seat  of  the  latter  science  in 
Italy.  It  has  also  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
and  humanities,  and  from  1,500  to  2,000  stu- 
dents. The  present  edifice  was  begun  in  1498, 
and  the  interior  cortile,  by  Palladio,  has  great 
beauty.  Galileo  taught  mathematics  here  for 
20  years,  and  a  stolen  bit  of  his  spine  is  pre- 
served in  the  museum.  It  was  at  this  univer- 
sity, according  to  common  belief,  that  dissec- 
tion of  the  human  body  was  first  practised  for 
scientific  purposes.  The  botanic  garden  of 
Padua,  established  in  1548,  is  the  oldest  in  Eu- 
rope. The  city  has  a  celebrated  society  of  arts 
and  sciences,  an  episcopal  seminary,  several  in- 
ferior institutions  of  learning,  and  various  li- 
braries and  museums.  It  manufactures  silks, 
ribbons,  leather,  and  woollen  cloth,  and  trades 
in  wine,  oil,  cattle,  and  garden  vegetables. 
The  fair  of  St.  Anthony,  which  lasts  during  15 
days  in  June,  is  an  occasion  of  great  bustle  and 
gayety. — Padua  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Italy,  and  according  to  the  legend,  of 
which  Virgil  makes  mention  in  the  iEneid,  was 
founded  by  Antenor  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  In 
1274  a  skeleton  enclosed  in  a  marble  sarcopha- 
gus and  grasping  a  sword  was  dug  up  in  Padua, 
and  at  once  pronounced  to  be  that  of  the  Tro- 
jan founder.  The  sword  was  given  to  Alberto 
della  Scala  in  1884,  and  the  sarcophagus  now 
rests  under  a  baldacchino  in  one  of  the  streets. 
The  ancient  Patavium  was  the  capital  of  the 
Veneti,  and  became  a  rich  and  powerful  city. 
Even  after  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans it  continued  for  some  time  to  be  one  of 
the  first  cities  of  upper  Italy,  but  it  was  gradu- 
ally surpassed  by  Aquileia  and  Mediolanum. 
Destroyed  by  Attila  in*  452  and  by  the  Lom- 
bards in  601,  it  rose  each  time  from  its  ashes, 
and  by  the  10th  century  had  become  once 
more  one  of  the  most  important  places  of 
northern  Italy.  In  1289  it  became  subject  to 
the  great  Ghibelline  leader  Ezzelino  da  Ro- 
mano, surnamed  from  his  cruelty  the  Ferooious, 
who,  after  50,000  persons  had  perished  through 
his  means,  was  defeated  in  1259  by  a  league  of 
several  cities,  and  died  in  prison.  Padua  was 
now  for  some  years  independent,  but  in  1887 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Carrara, 
and  in  1405  into  those  of  Venice,  with  which 
it  was  transferred  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of 
Oampo  Formio  in  1797.  Among  the  distin- 
guished natives  of  Padua  are  Livy,  Thrasea 
Pffitus,  and  Belzoni 


PADTJOAH,  the  capital  of  Maoencka  ». 
Ey.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  he* 
diately  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee.  C-T 
m.  by  the  river  below  Louisville ;  pop.  in  1>*.\ 
7,000.  It  has  an  active  trade,  receiving  kr> 
quantities  of  produce  by  the  Tennessee  at 
Cumberland  rivers  and  the  New  Orleasg:^ 
Ohio  railroad.  It  contains  several  mssdJ- 
tories,  the  county  buildings,  8  ship  yardi, : 
tanneries,  8  steam  saw  mills,  3  banks.  ti& :■" 
churches. 

PJEAN  (Gr.  Uaiap,  Uaajm^  OTJJouub9%  ftCtf  ff- 
ing  to  Homer,  the  physician  of  Olympus:  after- 
ward a  surname  of  JSsculapius  the  god  of  hew- 
ing, and  still  later  one  of  the  names  of  Ap£< 
In  the  sense  of  "deliverer,"  the  word  was  a!-.- 
applied  to  Thanatos  or  Death.  From  ApoL  z 
was  transferred  to  a  triumphal  song  dedkrac 
to  him,  and  generally  sung  before  or  dnts 
a  battle,  and  after  a  victory.  The  pean  1*£jk 
battle  however  was,  according  to  somewrit€s. 
a  hymn  to  Mars.  The  paean  was  always  a  load 
and  joyous  song,  and  if  chanted  by  way  of  s> 
plication  expressed  hope  and  confidence.  Tie 
burden  of  the  choral  chants  was  u/  or  t*  lk*-y. 
Paeans  were  occasionally  sung  to  other  foci 
and  even  to  mortals.  The  Lacedaemociki- 
sang  one  to  Keptune,  the  Greek  army  link 
Xenophon  to  Jupiter,  Aratns  to  the  Macedocai 
Antigonus,  the  Delphians  to  the  Maeedoda 
Craterus,  and  the  Rhodians  to  Ptolemy  I. 

P^EONY,  the  familiar  name  of  a  number  d 
species  of  highly  ornamental  garden  plants,  It- 
longing  to  the  natural  order  ranvnculan^dL 
blossoming  through  several  weeks  in  the  tr!; 
part  of  the  floral  season  of  the  year.  ThcMfi 
pseony  seems  to  be  derived  from  pttonia.  sci: 
to  have  been  applied  to  the  plants  by  Ulc- 
erates and  Dioscorides  in  honor  of  Paeon  ti? 
physician,  who  first  made  use  of  them  in  m& 
icine;  but  Don  thinks  that  it  more  proUl'j 
was  derived  from  Paonia,  a  mountainous  ev-a- 
try  of  Macedonia,  where  some  of  the  speo» 
grew.  The  peeonies  are  divided  into  re- 
groups, those  which  are  herbaceous  and  :h«* 
which  are  shrubby;  but  the  woody  stems  of 
the  latter  are  of  a  herbaceous  character,  *£ 
very  large  pith.  The  roots  of  the  peonks  a* 
either  tuberous  or  ramose ;  the  foliage  couaG 
of  biternate  or  bipinnate  leaves;  the  flowers 
are  large,  rosy,  crimson,  or  white ;  calyx  vfch 
5  leafy,  unequal,  permanent  sepals ;  petals  5  :© 
10,  somewhat  orbicular;  stamens  numerous t&i 
polyandrous ;  disk  fleshy ;  stigmas  thick  bOjc- 
ellate,  surmounting  the  large,  many-seedtd.  * 
to  5  follicular  carpels;  seeds  large,  black  a:»i 
affixed  by  thickened  crimson  threads  to  the  sz- 
ture.  The  garden  sorts  are  mostly  those  ^ 
double  and  multiplex  petalled  varieties,  bit 
there  are  many  single-flowered  or  ori*»*l 
forms  worthy  of  cultivation.  Some  of  tte«, 
as  well  as  of  the  double  sorts,  we  shall  hrks* 
enumerate. — The  first  species  introduced  into 
England  was  the  officinal  (penmia  ojficinalk 
linn.),  a  native  of  Switzerland  and  of  other 
parts  of  Europe;  it  was  known  in  cuhintks 
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as  early  as  1548.  This  species  has  large,  sin- 
gle, crimson  flowers,  with  yellow  stamens, 
stems  about  2  feet  high,  branches  spreading. 
Its  flowers  appear  from  the  1st  to  the  6th  of 
June.  In  this  its  primitive  condition  it  is 
deemed  worthy  of  cultivation.  Of  its  numer- 
ous varieties,  the  blush  (P.  o.,  var.  Honda)  is 
considered  to  be  not  a  very  desirable  plant  in 
the  garden ;  it  has  the  same  habit  as  its  parent ; 
its  flowers  are  only  middle-sized,  of  a  pale  pur- 
ple, and  appear  about  the  1st  of  June.  The 
whitish  flowered  (P.  0.,  var,  albicans)  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  of  the  best,  with  fine,  large, 
double  flowers  of  a  pale  rosy  color  when  they 
first  expand,  but  gradually  changing  to  nearly 
white ;  it  is  a  free  flowerer  and  desirable.  The 
flesh-colored  (P.  o.y  var.  carnescens)  is  a  very 
showy  double  variety,  with  pale  rosy  flowers 
faintly  striped  with  a  deeper  tint;  its  flowers 
appear  later  than  the  others.  Sabine's  n»ony 
(P.  0.,  var.  Sabini),  though  a  single  land,  is 
Tory  showy,  with  its  extremely  large,  brilliant 
flowers,  and  bright  yellow  stamens.  The  old 
double  red  paeony  (P.  0.,  var.  rubra)  is  one  of 
the  showiest  and  most  desirable,  and  has  ac- 
cordingly become  so  general,  that  seldom  is 
there  a  garden  of  any  pretensions  that  is  with- 
out it;  its  rich  dark  crimson  and  abundant  pet- 
als seem  to  entitle  it  to  a  better  descriptive 
name  than  rubra  (red),  and  in  some  flower 
catalogues  it  is  designated  as  the  atrorubens,  a 
synonyme  which  may  however  cause  confusion 
unless  known.  A  second  species  is  the  edible 
p»ony  (P.  albiflora,  Pallas),  a  native  of  Siberia, 
and  first  introduced  into  England  in  1764.  It 
has  large  single  white  flowers,  with  bright 
yellow  stamens ;  it  grows  about  8  feet  high, 
branches  much  near  the  top,  has  a  smooth, 
shining  foliage,  and  blossoms  about  the  middle 
of  June.  The  best  varieties  with  single  flowers 
produced  from  it  are  the  Tartarian  (P.  a.,  var. 
Tatarica),  a  tall  and  erect  plant,  with  flowers 
in  great  numbers,  often  in  clusters  from  2  to  6 
on  a  branch,  of  a  pale  pink  or  flesh  color.  An- 
other with  flesh-colored  petals  (P.  a.}  var.  can- 
dido)  is  a  like  tardy  blooming  sort.  Of  the 
double  are  several  introduced  from  China  and 
very  desirable  in  every  garden,  comprising  the 
double  white  (P.  a.y  var.  Whitlefi),  whose 
flowers  are  produced  on  tall  erect  stems,  the 
outer  petals  large  and  rounded,  the  inner  nar- 
rower and  more  erect,  of  a  creamy  yellow  at 
base — in  perfection  toward  the  end  of  June ; 
the  double  crimson  (P.  a.,  var.  Humei),  equally 
elegant,  with  very  large  double  rose-colored 
blossoms;  the  rose-scented  (P.  a.,  var.  fro- 
gram),  with  erect  stems,  large,  double,  deep 
rose  -colored  flowers,  blossoming  usually  toward 
the  end  of  June,  with  an  odor  when  slightly 
perceived  not  unlike  the  perfume  of  the  hardier 
kinds  of  roses ;  the  P.  a.,  var.  Potsii,  introduced 
from  China  in  1822,  with  splendid  crimson 
flowers,  and  of  the  same  habit  as  the  others; 
and  the  P.  a.,  var.  Rcevesii,  of  great  magnifi- 
cence, with  large  pale  rose  flowers,  the  petals 
having  a  velvety  appearance.    The  freedom 


with  which  the  edible  pteony  in  some  of  its 
varieties  can  be  impregnated,  sometimes  nat- 
urally, at  other  times  by  art,  has  enabled  ama- 
teurs to  raise  still  other  superb  or  beautiful 
varieties,  so  that  they  have  supplanted  the  ear- 
lier kinds,  and  surpassed  them  often  in  contour, 
color,  and  size  of  the  flowers.  In  form  some 
have  flowers  like  the  double  anemone,  and  are 
called  anemone-flowered  on  that  account ;  thus 
the  anemonceflora  striata  is  described  with  out- 
er petals  very  large,  rosy  violet,  centre  ones 
small  rose  and  salmon,  those  in  the  middle 
elevated,  forming  a  compact  tuft  at  the  centre. 
Another  style  is  that  with  full  and  globular 
flowers,  the  stigmas  obliterated,  and  known  as 
the  Humea  alba,  a  remarkable  variety.  The 
Victor  modeste,  a  French  seedling,  has  large, 
full  flowers,  whose  outer  petals  are  of  a  beauti- 
ful rosy  violet,  those  of  the  centre  having  each  a 
large  salmon-colored  line  running  through  them. 
A  generally  admired  species,  of  a  dwarfish 
habit  with  singularly  beautiful  fine-cut  foliage, 
sometimes  oalled  the  parsley-leaved  pssony,  is 
the  P.  tenuifolia  of  "Willdenow,  a  native  of  Si- 
beria ;  its  blossoms  are  of  a  rich  bright  crimson ; 
from  this  originated  a  double  variety,  with 
splendid  double  red  flowers,  pne  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  single  psaonies  is  the  P.paradoxi- 
ca  (Andrews),  a  native  of  the  Levant,  with 
wavy,  glaucous  foliage,  and  flowers  whose  large 
purple  petals  contrast  finely  with  the  yellow 
stamens ;  the  fringed  proony  (P.  jt>.,  var.  fimbrU 
ata)  is  a  double  variety  of  it,  ranking  in  beauty 
with  the  very  choicest  garden  kinds.  The 
number  of  distinct  species  of  the  herbaceous 

S»onies,  according  to  Persoon,  is  7.  Be  Can- 
dle enumerates  more  than  twice  as  many,  but 
probably  several  are  no  more  than  varieties  of 
a  few  prominent  forms. — The  tree  pasony  (P. 
moutan,  Sirrm)  and  its  varieties  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  plants  of  which  the  flower 
garden  can  boast.  The  word  moutan  has  been 
applied  to  this  species  of  p»ony  in  China  for 
more  than  1,400  years;  it  also  bears  a  name  in 
that  country  which  signifies  the  "  king  of  flow- 
ers," alluding  to  the  magnificence  of  the  plant. 
Several  of  its  varieties  command  the  most  ex- 
travagant prices  there.  The  tree  paaony  is 
found  in  China  and  Japan,  in  a  wild  state  in 
the  north  of  China,  and  on  the  mountains  in 
the  province  of  Ho-nan.  It  was  first  observed 
by  Europeans  in  the  gardens  at  Canton,  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks,  and  received  at  the  royal  garden 
at  Eew  in  1787.  From  England  it  passed  over 
to  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe  in  1808, 
but  when  first  seen  in  American  gardens  is  un- 
known. In  sheltered  situations  the  plant  will 
attain  to  a  height  of  6  to  10  feet  in  a  few  years, 
and  no  shrub  can  be  more  gorgeous,  abounding 
as  it  does  in  leaves  deeply  cut  into  many- 
branched  segments,  and  in  very  magnificent 
flowers  of  extraordinary  size,  which  appear 
early  in  spring.  One  of  the  most  showy  va- 
rieties is  the  poppy-flowered  tree  paony  (P. 
m.,  var.  papateracea,  Andrews),  which  has  in- 
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deed  been  adopted  by  some  botanists  as  the 
type  of  the  species.    Its  flowers  are  nearly  sin- 

§le,  consisting  of  8  or  13  petals,  white,  with  a 
eep  purple  spot  on  the  lower  part  or  base  of 
each;  the  spots  are  rayed  in  lines  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long  from  the  centre,  forming 
a  star  in  the  middle  of  the  flower.  Preceding 
the  cultivation  of  this,  however,  was  the  Banks's 
moutan  peaony  alluded  to  above,  and  which  is 
the  sort  most  commonly  seen  in  our  gardens, 
having  very  large,  full,  and  spreading  blossoms, 
measuring  in  expansion  4  to  8  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  number  of  the  petals  depends  upon 
the  strength  and  health  of  the  plant:  variations 
in  the  size  of  the  dowers  take  place  in  the 
same  season  and  on  the  same  plant,  the  older 

Elants  producing  the  finest  blooms.  The  color 
i  a  light  pink,  becoming  nearly  white  at  the 
edges  of  the  petals ;  there  is  also  a  purplish  red 
spot  at  their  base.  The  cut-petafled  tree  p®o- 
ny  (P.  m.,  var.  laeera)  is  a  very  beautiful  va- 
riety, and  strikingly  different  from  the  others 
in  the  bright,  rosy  red  of  the  petals,  the  inner- 
most of  which  are  much  cut  and  gashed,  curled 
up  and  distinctly  bordered  with  a  narrow  edge 
of  light  carmine,  which  gives  the  whole  flower 
a  peculiarly  rich  and  finished  appearance. 
Twelve  distinct  varieties  of  the  tree  pasony  are 
given  by  Mr.  Loudon  in  his  Arboretum  Britan- 
nicum,  and  mention  is  made  of  others  said 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Chinese,  but  the 
colors  of  the  flowers  of  which  render  their 
existence  dubious. — The  only  species  as  yet 
known  native  of  America  is  the  P.  Brovonii 
of  Douglass,  with  an  herbaceous,  striate  stem, 
leaves  smooth  on  both  sides,  ternate  or  biter- 
nate,  leaflets  pinnatifid,  laciniate ;  lacinea  ob- 
long, those  of  the  lower  leaves  obtuse ;  flowers 
small ;  sepals  unequal,  oval ;  petals  of  a  reddish 
purple  color.  It  is  found  near  the  confines  of 
perpetual  snow  on  the  subalpine  range  of  Mt. 
Hood,  N.  W.  America;  in  Oregon,  and  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  Dr.  Torrey  con- 
siders the  P.  CaWormca  of  Nuttall  as  identi- 
cal.— The  ptoonyis  readily  propagated  by  di- 
vision of  the  roots  and  by  seeds;  and  when 
these  are  procured  by  cross  impregnation  of 
choicer  kinds,  the  chance  of  raising  novelties 
of  much  value  is  greatly  increased.  Superb 
varieties  have  been  accordingly  raised  in  the 
different  portions  of  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly by  amateurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
In  selecting  the  seeds  for  sowing,  the  smaller 
ones  in  the  capsules  are  the  best  as  most  likely 
to  produoe  the  most  full-petalled  flowers.  In 
like  manner  the  tree  peeony  has  been  reared 
from  seed  with  encouraging  success.  The 
seedling  plants  come  into  blossom  in  8  to  8 
years,  according  to  the  care  bestowed  upon 
them.  The  tree  proony  is  also  propagated 
from  suckers  which  spring  from  the  root,  by 
layers,  cuttings,  and  by  grafting.  September 
is  considered  the  best  time  to  remove  the  suck- 
ers, which  should  be  skilfully  detached  from 
the  main  plant  by  a  sharp  knife,  securing  a 
portion  of  the  roots.    Layering  is  performed 


in  the  spring  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell, 
fastening  the  outer  shoots  into  the  soil  by  a 
wooden  peg  or  hook,  and  slitting  the  lover 
side  of  the  layer,  an  operation  which  require 
much  care  on  account  of  the  brittienen  of  the 
wood ;  a  modification  of  this  plan  is  by  girdling 
or  ringing,  t.  &,  removing  a  ring  of  bark  jut 
below  the  buds  at  the  shoots  intended  to  be 
rooted  in  the  process  of  layering.  Cuttings 
should  be  taken  off  in  August  or  September 
with  a  portion  of  the  old  wood  attached,  ud 
planted  in  pots  in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould 
and  a  large  proportion  of  sand,  covered  with  a 
bell  glass,  kept  shaded  and  protected  in  winter 
from  frosts,  and  toward  spring  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed  to  start  the  roots.  Grafting  is  seldom 
resorted  to,  unless  to  increase  some  rarer  va- 
riety, and  the  method  is  that  termed  crown 
grafting.  The  several  sorts  may  be  cultivated 
in  the  open  air,  covering  the  plants  in  winter 
in  colder  latitudes,  and  where  deep  snows 
might  break  the  branches,  with  a  perforated 
barrel,  cask,  or  box,  a  method  that  secure*  the 
flowering  for  the  next  season,  which  sometime* 
fails.  In  pot  culture  the  chief  care  is  in  not 
allowing  the  plants  to  start  suddenly  into 
growth  and  push  their  flower  buds  mmatnrely. 
If  kept  in  a  shady  part  of  the  greenhouseor 
conservatory,  the  display  of  blossoms  wiD  be 
longer  preserved.  The  soil  fitted  for  them  k 
mostly  good  loam  with  a  little  leaf  mould ;  and 
in  the  border  a  good  loamy  soil,  with  occasional 
prunings  of  the  plants,  will  be  found  the  beat 
mode  of  cultivation. — The  chief  importance  of 
these  plants  consists  in  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  which  add  so  much  to  the  character 
of  a  garden.  The  roots  of  P.  aZWjtowandof 
P.  anomaly  according  to  Pallas,  are  eaten  in 
Siberia,  either  simply  boiled  or  as  an  ingredi- 
ent in  soups ;  and  the  seeds  of  the  former  are 
used  in  the  same  country  instead  of  tea.  Pe- 
ony seeds  are  however  emetic  and  cathartic; 
and  the  root  has  the  credit  of  being  antianis- 
modic.  All  the  species  have  an  acrid  prmaple 
concentrated  in  their  roots  and  seeda,  end  they 
were  formerly  in  great  repute  in  medicine, 
The  fresh  roots  of  P.  officinalis  are  f^^ 
cotic,  but  when  dry  they  are  almost  inert;  and 
the  dried  petals,  which  are  slightly  astringent, 
are  still  occasionally  preserved  for  use. 

PAER,  Fkkdinakdo,  an  Italian  comnoieTi 
born  in  Parma  in  1774,  died  in  Paris,  May  8, 
1889.  He  exhibited  much  musical  precocity, 
and  is  said  to  have  composed  an  opera  at  the 
ageof  10.  Beingplacedin independent circmn- 
stances  through  the  liberality  of  his  &*Mff 
the  grand  duke  of  Parma,  he  was  enabled  to 
acquire  a  thorough  education  in  music  and L  in 
the  various  branches  of  polite  learning.  AW 
producing  several  operas  at  Vienna  and  acta* 
as  chapeunaster  at  Dresden,  he  was  in  la* 
taken  into  the  service  of  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
who  appointed  him  imperial  composer.^ 
enjoyed  equal  marks  of  fevor  from  the  Boar- 
bons,  and  between  1818  and  1885  was  director 
of  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris.    Hewasaproufio 
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composer  of  operas,  cantatas,  overtures,  <fec., 
and  his  dramatic  pieces  abound  in  striking  mel- 
odies, with  effective  accompaniments.  His  chief 
operas  are  Camilla,  Sargino,  AcJUUe,  Leonora, 
IXd&y  Gritsldo,  and  Agnese. 

PiESTUM  (originally  Potidonia,  city  of  Po- 
seidon or  Neptune),  an  ancient  city  of  Lucania 
in  southern  Italy,  situated  in  theN.  W.  extrem- 
ity of  that  province,  about  4  m.  8.  E.  from 
the  mouth  of  the  SUarus  (Selo),  and  upon  a 
bay  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  called  iinus  Pasta- 
aui  (now  gulf  of  Salerno).  Its  site,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Principato  Oitra,  is 
now  called  Pesto,  and  is  covered  with  magnifi- 
cent rams,  on  a  level  uninhabited  plain  by  the 
sea  shore.  The  principal  remains  are  those  of 
two  temples,  hexastyle  peripteral  buildings, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  temple  of 
Corinth,  are  considered  to  be  the  severest  and 
most  massive  examples  of  Doric  architecture 
now  extant.  The  finer  and  older  of  the  two, 
known  as  the  temple  of  Neptune,  is  open  to 
the  sky,  and  is  180  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide. 
The  other,  variously  called  the  temple  of  Vesta 
and  of  Geres,  is  107  feet  in  length  by  48  in 
width*  There  is  another  edifice  supposed  to 
have  been  a  basilica,  but  whose  purpose  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  Beside  these  build- 
ings, there  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  of 
many  private  houses,  and  of  the  walls  and  gates. 
The  walls  are  built  of  large  polyhedrio  masses 
of  travertine,  and  form  an  irregular  pentagon 
3  m.  in  circuit ;  they  are  in  many  places  still 
12  feet  high.  Remains  of  8  towers  and  4  gate- 
ways are  traceable,  and  the  eastern  gateway 
with  an  arch  50  feet  high  is  almost  perfect 
Around  and  amid  the  whole  grow  profusely 
the  famous  Pawtan  roses,  which  even  in  their 
wild  state  flower  twice  a  year,  and  are  remark- 
able for  their  fragrance. — The  origin  of  PsBstum. 
or  rather  Posidonia,  is  doubtful.  A  colony  of 
Greeks  from  Sybaris  settled  there  in  524  B.  0., 
but  the  city  probably  had  a  previous  existence. 
Under  the  Sybarites  it  flourished  and  became 
powerful.  It  was  taken  by  the  Luoanians  about 
430  B.  0.,  and  thenceforth  gradually  lost  the 
character  of  a  Greek  city,  and  its  inhabitants 
finally  ceased  to  speak  the  Greek  language. 
During  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  the  Romans 
founded  there  a  Latin  colony,  and  it  subse- 
quently lost  all  importance.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  5th  century  as  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and 
about  the  11th  century,  after  the  devastation 
of  the  Saracens,  it  fell  into  complete  decay. 
Its  ruin,  generally  attributed  to  foreign  enemies, 
is  by  Strabo  assigned  to  its  unhealthy  atmos- 
phere. Sulphurous  springs  in  the  neigborhood 
still  form  stagnant  pools,  and  a  stream  running 
under  the  walls  overflows  the  low  grounds  and 
forms  a  marsh  around  the  oity. 

PAEZ,  Josft  Antonio,  ex-president  of  Vene- 
zuela, born  in  Araure,  province  of  Varinas,  in 
1790.  The  earlier  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
among  the  herdsmen  of  the  plains,  and  at  the 
age  of  18  he  became  overseer  of  the  cattle 
estates  of  a  wealthy  Spaniard.  When  in  1810 
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the  revolution  broke  out,  Paez  joined  the  mili- 
tia of  Varinas  in  the  insurgent  army,  and  in  the 
first  campaign  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  sergeant 
of  cavalry.  The  insurrection,  however,  was  put 
down  in- 1812.  In  1818,  on  the  approach  of 
Bolivar  to  Venezuela,  Paez  was  offered  by  the 
Spanish  commander  a  captain's  commission,  but, 
refusing  to  accept,  made  his  escape  by  flight, 
and  again  joined  the  patriot  forces.  During  the 
campaigns  of  1818,  '14,  '15,  he  did  effective  ser- 
vice to  the  revolutionary  cause,  and  was  twice 
taken  prisoner,  in  both  cases  narrowly  escaping 
execution.  On  Feb.  16,  1816,  he  defeated  the 
royalist  chieftain,  Don  Rafael  Lopez,  in  a  night 
battle  at  Mata  de  la  Miel,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Apure.  and  again  in  June  of  the  same 
year  worsted  him  at  Montecal.  The  result  of 
the  campaign,  however,  had  proved  hitherto  dis- 
astrous to  the  patriot  army.  Venezuela,  New 
Granada,  and  the  plains  of  Casanare  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Toward  the  close 
of  1816  Paez  was  made  commander  of  the  revo- 
lutionary forces,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  and  immediately  setting  out  against 
the  enemy,  defeated  the  Spanish  general  Lopez, 
took  the  city  of  Aohaguas,  and  recovered  the 
province  of  Apure  and  a  part  of  Yarinas  in 
Venezuela,  and  Casanare  in  New  Granada,  On 
Jan.  28, 1817,  he  totally  routed  the  Spanish 
army  under  La  Torre  on  the  plains  of  Las  Mu- 
curitas.  During  this  year  also  he  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  Bolivar,  who  had  just  gained 
some  successes,  and  henceforth  they  acted 
in  concert.  In  1819  Paez  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  general  of  division,  and  during  the 
campaign  of  that  year  aoted  with  success  against 
the  Spanish  general  Morillo.  New  Granada 
and  Venezuela  were  now  united  into  one  re- 
public under  the  name  of  Colombia,  with  a 
territory  embracing  115,000  square  leagues.  In 
1821  the  great  battle  of  the  war  was  fought  on 
the  field  of  Oarabobo.  In  this  battle  Paez  had 
command  of  the  leading  division,  which  was 
required  to  force  its  way  through  a  narrow  de- 
file, the  heights  surrounding  which  were  cov- 
ered by  the  royalist  artillery.  Nevertheless, 
Le  led  his  troops  forward  with  such  impetuos- 
ity, that  the  Spaniards  were  driven  from  their 
position,  and  the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided. 
His  services  in  gaining  this  victory  established 
his  military  reputation,  and  were  so  conspicuous 
that  Bolivar  offered  on  the  spot  to  appoint  him 
general-in-chief  of  the  army.  The  result  of  this 
battle  secured  the  independence  of  Colombia, 
and  compelled  the  Spanish  commander,  La  Tor- 
re, to  shut  himself  up  in  Puerto  Oabello,  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  royalists  in  Venezuela.  In 
Nov.  1828,  Paez  carried  by  assault  the  town  of 
Puerto  Cabello,  and  with  the  fall  of  this  fortress 
no  trace  of  Spanish  authority  was  left  in  Colom- 
bia. On  the  formation  of  the  new  government, 
he  entered  the  senate  as  representative  of  the 
department  of  Venezuela ;  and  during  the  years 
of  peace  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards,  he  devoted  himself  to  study,  in  order 
to  make  up  for  the  defects  of  his  early  eduoa- 
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tion.  At  the  same  time  he  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  political  affairs,  being  extremely  jeal- 
ous of  Bolivar,  and  acting  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  federative  party.  Disaffection  to  the 
confederacy  had  existed  for  a  long  time  in  Ve- 
nezuela, when  an  executive  order  requiring  a 
general  enlistment  of  all  citizens  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  50  brought  on  an  explosion.  In 
the  execution  of  this  law  in  the  city  of  Cara- 
cas, Paez  gave  so  much  offence  by  his  arbitrary 
conduct,  that  the  house  of  representatives  de- 
termined to  impeach  him  before  the  bar  of  the 
senate.  Having  been  informed  of  this  in  ApriL 
1826,  he  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  military,  and  of 
the  large  party  opposed  to  the  constitution. 
Venezuela  was  thus  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and 
so  it  remained  until  the  return  of  Bolivar,  who 
quieted  the  insurrection,  recognizing  Paez  as 
the  commander  in  Venezuela.  A  general  am- 
nesty was  promised,  and  also  a  convention  to 
reform  the  constitution.  The  troubles  how- 
ever continued,  and  in  Sept.  1829  Venezuela 
declared  itself  independent,  and  Paez  was 
elected  in  the  following  year  the  first  president 
of  the  republio,  under  the  new  constitution. 
A  military  insurrection  against  the  govern- 
ment under  the  lead  of  Gen.  Jose  T.  Mona- 
gas  soon  broke  out,  but  was  speedily  quelled. 
After  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  Paez  re- 
tired to  his  estates.  A  second  insurrection 
by  Monagas  against  the  new  president,  Var- 
gas, called  him  again  into  the  field ;  and  being 
a  second  time  successful,  he  was  presented 
by  congress  with  a  golden  sword  for  his  ser- 
vices, and  honored  with  the  title  of  "illustrious 
citizen."  In  1839  he  was  again  elected  presi- 
dent, was  succeeded  by  Soublette,  and  he  in 
1846  by  Monagas,  whose  election  Paez  pro- 
moted, hoping  that  thus  his  ambition  would  be 
satisfied.  Monagas  endeavored  to  usurp  the  su- 
preme authority,  and  on  Jan.  24, 1848,  attacked 
the  house  of  representatives  with  an  armed 
force.  A  spirit  of  resistance  was  aroused,  and 
Paez  took  the  command  of  the  revolutionary 
forces.  He  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  was 
captured  and  confined  in  prison  in  the  city  of 
Valencia  in  1849,  and  subsequently  in  the  for- 
tress of  San  Antonio  in  the  island  of  Cumana. 
Finally  released  by  the  order  of  congress  that 
his  sentence  of  exile  should  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution, he  set  sail  for  the  United  States  on  May 
24,  1850.  There  he  remained  until  1858,  and 
on  Dec.  2  of  that  year  he  returned  to  Vene- 
zuela, the  party  of  Monagas  having  been  over- 
thrown, and  the  sentence  of  banishment  against 
Paez  not  only  having  been  revoked,  but  a  spe- 
cial invitation  to  return  having  been  sent  to 
him  in  New  York,  where  he  was  residing.  In 
1860  he  was  accredited  as  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States,  but  in  1861  resigned  that  office  in  order 
to  return  to  Venezuela. 

PAEZ,  Pedro,  a  Spanish  missionary,  born  in 
Olmedo,  New  Castile,  in  1564,  died  in  Abys- 
sinia in  May,  1612.    He  was  a  member  of  the 
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society  of  Jesus,  and  in  1587  sailed  fa  t- 
whence  he  was  despatched  in  the  &- 
year  with  Father  Antonio  Montsemttfii.^ 
a  mission  in  Abyssinia.  On  the  Tojage  £& 
they  were  made  prisoners  by  an  Ant  jt 
and  carried  to  Sana,  the  capital  of  W 
where  they  passed  7  years  in  the  most  ^ 
sive  captivity.  Ransomed  at  length  V*. 
viceroy  of  India,  the  two  missionaries  rei.-. 
to  Goa  in  1596.  Paez,  after  paskgt 
years  at  Din  and  Cambay,  again  took  l:  . 
Abyssinia,  and  in  1603  reached  Massotir.- 
he  employed  himself  for  some  tune  iale&. 
the  native  language,  translating  into  hi- 
pendium  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  be: 
mg  the  children.  The  king,  Za-Denghd  or- 
him  to  appear  at  court  with  two  of  his  pr._ 
and  was  so  much  impressed  by  their  prob- 
and the  missionary's  arguments,  that  he  fcc 
a  convert,  and  wrote  to  the  pope  and  to  H 
III.  of  Spain  for  more  missionaries.  The  Ah 
sinian  priests  stirred  up  an  insam3&. 
which  Za-Denghel  lost  his  life  (1604);  ha  2 
next  king,  Socinos  or  Melek-Seghed,  re  si 
more  favorable  to  the  Spaniard,  and  ec- 
hini a  piece  of  ground  for  a  cooveot,  wbi: 
built  without  any  other  aid  than  that  cj  u: 
natives.  Father  Paez  accompanied  the  &-■ 
his  military  expeditions,  and  on  one  of  :* 
occasions,  while  making  an  exenraoafee- 
town  of  Nagnina,  discovered  the  saro- 
the  Abai  or  Blue  Nile,  which  he  w»  &  3 
European  to  visit.  Bruce  endearon  tt  fr 
credit  his  narrative,  but  there  is  now  nodi 
of  its  truth.  Paez  died  of  fever,  after  perar 
ing  the  king  and  his  principal  nobles  to  alv 
Catholicity.  After  the  death  of  IWek-Se* 
the  Jesuits  were  persecuted  and  the  old  reb^ 
was  restored.  Nicolas  Antonio  atnte  - 
Paez  a  general  history  of  Ethiopia  (&<*  re- 
lished), a  treatise  Be  Abymnorm  Em& 
and  several  letters  printed  in  thetiUnte* 
PAGAN,  Blaise  FBAyooiB,  comte  fc  i 
French  military  engineer,  born  in  Aligns : 
1604,  died  in  Paris  in  1665.  He  etfad* 
French  military  service  at  an  early  age,  ik  < 
the  siege  of  Montauban  in  1621  losUK«:- 
a  musket  shot  During  the  wars  which  as* 
the  administration  of  Richelieu,  he  dial- 
ed himself  by  his  talents  and  gallantrr,£- 
1642  attained  the  rank  of  marlctol  b  «*? 
In  the  same  year  he  had  the  misfornme ^ 
his  other  eye,  and  being  incapacitated  fr~ 
ther  service  in  the  field,  he  devoted  the  nci£ 
der  of  his  life  to  studies  coiuwtedwtf* 
profession.  In  1646  appeared  his  Tk®  • 
fortification*,  which  for  a  number  of  J*** 
a  leading  work  on  military  *np?*!?££ 
which  was  followed  in  1651  bYhisl*?*; 
gcomitrique*.  He  also  published  a  freU* ■* 
the  planetary  theory  and  some  i***? 
tables,  and  translated  a  Spanish  aeeoost^ 
river  Amazon,  the  chart  accomvwpW  j£ 
he  is  said  to  have  drawn  with  mow** 
For  an  account  of  his  improvements  indeed 
warfare,  see  Fortification. 
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T*AGAN1NI,  Nicolo,  an  Italian  musician  and 
composer,  born  in  Genoa,  Feb.  18, 1784,  died  in 
Nice,  May  27,  1840.    He  early  evinced  a  re- 
markable predilection  for  music,  and  was  sub- 
jected by  his  father  to  a  very  severe  training. 
JVt,  6  years  of  age  he  was  a  violinist,  and  al- 
ready began  to  practise  novel  effects  upon  his 
instrument,  and  to  perform  feats  requiring  great 
power  and  quickness  of  execution.    At  8  he 
was   so  far  advanced  as  to  require  the  best 
teacher  that  Genoa  could  afford,  and  had  com- 
posed a  sonata  of  merit,  which  has  been  lost ; 
iund  at  the  age  of  9  he  made  his  first  public 
appearance  in  the  largest  theatre  in  Genoa, 
rousing  the  audience  to  an  extraordinary  Ditch 
of  excitement  by  the  performance  of  variations, 
composed  by  himself,  on  the  French  air  La  Car- 
magnole.   In  1797,  in  company  with  his  father, 
he  made  his  first  musical  tour  in  Italy,  and  soon 
after  applied  himself  to  composition,  producing 
music  which  defied  the  attempts  of  other  violin- 
ists, and  greatly  taxed  his  own  powers.    The 
severe  discipline  to  which  his  father  subjected 
him  meanwhile  became  so  irksome,  that  before 
attaining  his  15th  year  he  contrived  to  escape 
from  the  paternal  authority,  and  commenced  an 
independent  course  of.  concerts  at  Lucca,  Pisa, 
and  other  cities.    The  flatteries  and  caresses 
lavished  upon  him,  together  with  the  possession 
and  control  of  the  large  sums  obtained  by  his 
professional  labors,  had  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  inexperienced  boy,  who  soon  fell  into  habits 
of  dissipation  and  expended  his  earnings  in  de- 
bauchery and  gambling.    For  several  years  he 
led  a  vagabond  career,  and  about  the  age  of  18, 
it  is  said,  formed  a  connection  with  an  Italian 
lady  of  rank,  with  whom  he  retired  to  an  es- 
tate possessed  by  her  in  Tuscany.    Here  he  re- 
nounced for  a  time  his  favorite  instrument  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  guitar ;  but  his  old  tastes 
returning,  he  went  in  1804  to  Genoa  and  studied 
composition  with  renewed  vigor.    In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  commenced  another  musical 
tour  of  Italy,  and  between  1806  and  1808  held 
the  position  of  director  of  the  orchestra  in  the 
service  of  the  princess  Eliza  of  Lucca,  sister  of 
Napoleon.    It  was  at  this  period  that  he  first 
performed  his  remarkable  feat  of  playing  the 
military  sonata  entitled  "  Napoleon'^ on  a  single 
rt ring.    His  restless  nature  again  impelled  him 
to  travel,  and  during  the  next  20  years  he  spent 
his  time  in  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  where  his 
fame  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  or  contem- 
porary violinist.    In  1828  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Vienna,  and  was  received  with  an 
enthusiasm  bordering  on  the  wildest  extrava- 
gance.   Poems  were  composed  in  his  praise, 
medals  struck  in  his  honor,  articles  of  dress 
were  named  after  him,  and  the  emperor  ap- 
pointed   him  violinist  of  his   private   band. 
Rumors  of  having  murdered  his  wife  and  his 
mistress  were  nevertheless  circulated  against 
him,  which  he  found  no  difficulty  in  refuting. 
After  a  triumphant  career  in  Germany  he  ar- 
rived in  Paris  in  March,  1881,  and  during  the 
next  two  months  produced  a  sensation  almost 


without  a  parallel  in  that  city.  Rossini  is  said 
to  have  wept  upon  hearing  him  play  for  the  first 
time.  In  England,  whither  he  went  in  May  of 
the  same  year,  his  reception  was  not  less  enthu- 
siastic, notwithstanding  his  avarice  induced  him 
to  charge  the  most  exorbitant  prices  for  admis- 
sion to  his  concerts.  Soon  afterward  he  retired 
to  a  country  seat  near  Parma,  but  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  were  rendered  unhappy  by  lawsuits 
and  ill  health.  He  left  a  fortune  of  several 
million  francs,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
bequeathed  to  his  natural  son  AchUlino,  by  a 
Jewess  of  Milan.  His  personal  appearance, 
studiously  eccentric,  his  facility  in  making  his 
instrument  produce  effects  at  once  startling  and 
unearthly,  and  a  certain  mystery  connected 
with  his  character  and  early  career,  gave  rise 
to  numerous  stories,  more  or  less  apocryphal, 
which  greatly  enhanced  his  notoriety.  He  was 
of  a  gross  and  sensual  disposition,  in  general 
exceedingly  avaricious,  and  vain  to  excess  of 
popular  applause.  As  an  artist  his  merit  was 
transcendent,  and  his  name  has  become  a  syn- 
onyrae  for  all  that  is  excellent  in  violin  playing, 
notwithstanding  that  he  degraded  his  art  and 
did  injustice  to  his  own  powers  by  feats  little 
better  than  sleight  of  hand.  His  compositions, 
however,  are  full  of  invention  and  beauty.  He 
excelled  in  his  adagios,  which  were  given  with 
marvellous  expression.  His  life  has  been  writ- 
ten by  his  friend  Schottky  under  the  title  of 
Paganinfa  Leben  und  Treiben  (Prague,  1880). 

PAGANISM,  a  general  term  applied  to  all 
forms  of  religious  worship  except  Christianity, 
Judaism,  and  Mohammedanism.  When  Con- 
stantino forbade  the  worship  of  the  heathen 
deities,  the  followers  of  the  old  religion  retired 
to  the  country  villages  (pagi)%  where  they 
could  practise  their  rites  in  secrecy,  and  were 
hence  called  by  the  Christians  pagani,  or  coun- 
try people.  The  term  thus  came  in  time  to 
denote  heathens  generally,  irrespective  of  their 
places  of  abode.  It  was  in  the  middle  ages  ig- 
norantly  applied  to  Mohammedans  also. 

PAGE.  I.  A  K  E.  co.  of  Ya.,  bordered  E. 
by  the  Blue  ridge  and  W.  by  the  Massanutten 
mountains,  and  intersected  by  the  Shenandoah 
river ;  area,  about  250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
7,600,  of  whom  957  were  slaves.  The  soil  is 
very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
128,480  bushels  of  wheat,  187,602  of  Indian 
corn,  2,258  tons  of  hay,  1,194  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
and  12,907  of  wool.  There  were  1 6  grist  mills, 
8  saw  mills,  5  tanneries,  2  furnaces,  11  churches, 
and  463  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value 
of  real  estate  in  1856,  $2,100,422,  being  an 
increase  since  1850  of  28  per  cent.  Capital, 
Luray.  II.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering  on 
Missouri,  drained  by  the  Nodaway  and  several 
branches  of  the  Nishnabatona  and  Takio  rivers ; 
area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 8,674.  It 
has  a  rolling  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1859  were  11,196  bushels  of  wheat, 
2,784  of  oats,  285,869  of  Indian  corn,  10,541 
of  potatoes,  4,859  lbs.  of  wool,  and  48,712  of 
butter.    Capital,  Page  Court  House. 
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PAGE,  John,  an  American  statesman,  born 
at  Rosewell,  Gloucester  co.,  Va.,  April  17, 1743, 
died  Oct.  11, 1808.  He  was  educated  at  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  college,  where  he  contracted  a 
lasting  friendship  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  then 
a  student  there,  and  subsequently  became  a 
visitor  of  the  college  and  its  representative  in 
the  house  of  burgesses.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colonial  council.  During  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle  he  rendered  important  service 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety 
and  as  lieutenant-governor  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  he  also  contributed  freely  from  his 
private  fortune  to  the  public  cause.  At  one 
time  he  held  command  of  a  militia  regiment 
raised  to  repel  a  British  invasion.  Upon  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  congress,  and  he  continued 
to  act  in'  that  capacity  during  the  entire  admin- 
istration of  Gen.  Washington.  In  1802  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Virginia,  and  soon  after  the 
eipiration  of  his  term  of  office  was  appointed 
by  President  Jefferson  commissioner  of  loans  for 
the  same  state,  a  position  which  he  held  until 
his  death.  He  left  a  fragment  of  a  brief  auto- 
biography, and  also  ample  materials  for  a  me- 
moir of  his  life  and  times,  the  latter  of  which 
have  been  accidentally  lost. 

PAGE,  Thomas  Jepfebson,  a  commander  in 
the  U.  8.  navy,  born  in  Virginia  about  1815, 
He  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  Oct 
1827,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
in  June,  1888,  and  to  his  present  rank  in  Sept. 
1855.  In  the  early  part  of  his  service  he  was 
employed  for  a  time  upon  the  coast  survey.  In 
1858  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an 
expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  river  La  Plata  and  adjacent  countries, 
from  which  he  returned  in  May,  1856,  after  on 
absence  of  8  years  and  4  months.  His  narra- 
tive of  this  expedition  was  published  in  1859 
2vo.,  New  York).  In  1857  congress  made  a 
rther  appropriation  to  complete  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Parana  and  tributaries  of  the  Para- 
guay river.  Commander  Page  was  assigned  to 
this  service,  which  was  finished  in  Dec.  1860, 

PAGE,  William,  an  American  painter,  born 
in  Albany,  w.  Y.,  Jan.  28, 1811.  He  went  to 
the  city  of  New  York  with  his  parents  in  1819, 
and  was  sent  to  school  to  Joseph  Hoxie,  since 
become  eminent  as  a  politician,  who  then  had  a 
school  in  the  Bowery.  He  was  subsequently 
sent  to  a  public  school,  and  at  the  age  of  11 
received  a  premium  from  the  American  insti- 
tute for  a  drawing  in  India  ink.  At  the  age 
of  14  he  was  taken  from  school  and  put  into 
the  office  of  Frederic  De  Peyster,  with  a  view 
to  his  becoming  a  lawyer ;  but  Mr.  De  Peyster, 
discovering  that  his  pupil  had  a  much  stronger 
propensity  for  drawing  the  human  figure  than 
legal  instruments,  took  him  to  Col.  Trumbull, 
the  painter  of  the  "  Signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,"  to  ask  whether  he  would  be 
likely  to  succeed  as  an  artist.  The  colonel  ad- 
vised him  to  stick  to  the  law,  as  that  profession 
was  more  remunerative  than  art;  but  his  in- 


clinations for  drawing  were  eo  dedded  ii 
through  the  influence  of  his  half  brc&c  > 
Dunnell,  he  was  put  into  the  hands  ,fl 
Herring,  a  portrait  painter,  who  made  liu:-- 
erally  useful  by  employing  him  upon  bieiz 
transparencies,  and  other  ornamental  w  <-i 
that  kind.    He  remained  nearly  a  yetr  — 
Herring,  and  made  his  first  attempt  at  oC  jl: 
ing  under  his  tuition.     On  leaving  his  r.: 
he  became  a  pupil  of  S.  P.  B.  Morse,  &?:  y- 
dent  of  the  national  academy,  who  thtz  h. . 
studio  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  ai£  ;i 
street.    He  was  admitted  as  a  student  a:  r. 
national  academy,  and  received  the  pits; 
of  a  large  silver  medal  for  his  drawing  l- 
the  antique.    At  the  age  of  17  he  becanK  * 
subject  of  strong  religions  influence,  ?ii » 
mitted  a  member  of  a  Presbyterian  chnrtL  ~ 
under  the  impulse  of  his  religions  enthc-i*: 
determined  to  abandon  the  easel  and<.Vr  *■ 
himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospeL  k?sr 
anoe  of  this  scheme  he  went  to  Andovtr.  3Lr 
to  prepare  himself  for  his  theological  arai- 
He  remained  there  a  very  short  time,  vi?:  .■ 
went  to  Amherst,  but  subsequently  returrcr 
New  York  to  resume  his  artistic  pursues.  1 
spent  a  year  in  Albany  painting  portrait  -. 
excited  great  expectations  by  the  briKb&rj  : 
his  color  and  the  accuracy  of  his  drawm^  E 
was  desirous  of  going  to  Europe,  and  had  o  r. 
pleted  his  arrangements  for  that  purpose  •  •-: 
ne  went  to  New  York,  and,  meeting  f :1 . 
young  lady  for  whom  he  formed  a  vioki:  ~ 
taohment,  was  married  before  he  becon:. 
age,  and  remained  at  home.     He  at  once:* 
a  high  position  as  a  portrait  painter.  ltd*, 
admitted  a  member  of  the  national  scale-; 
He  was  appointed  to  paint  the  portrait  of*- ' 
Marcy  for  the  New  York  city  hall,  sod  *- 
sent  for  to  paint  that  of  John  Qmncy  Ac. 
for  Fanueil  hall  in  Boston.     Beside  portrar. 
he  executed  several  historical  composite- 
among  which  were   a  "Holy  Family,"  *■' 
in  the  Boston  Athenaeum,   "  The  Vifcs  Lf • 
Yisit  to  her  Condemned  Husband,"  and  *  7i- 
Infancy  of  Henri  IV."    In  the  midst  of  "*- 
growing  popularity  he  had  to  contol  v:. 
a  terrible  domestic  calamity  which  resolu^- 
his  procuring  a  divorce  from  his  wife.  AA-* 
this  event  he  married  again,  went  to  Bo&:  • 
reside,  painted  there  a  large  number  of:- 
traits,  and  returned  to  New  York,  wk«  - 
remained  two  years,  and  then  went  to  Etc;.'. 
residing  11  years  in  Florence  and  Rome.  Jk^ 
while  in  Borne  procured  a  divorce  from  lb  «. 
ond  wife,  he  married  again,  and  returned  a?  >':< 
York  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  where  he  ccc:': 
ues  to  reside*   During  his  residence  in  Iti!/i« 
painted  the  portraits  of  many  distinguished  Ei: 
lishmen  and  Americans,  and  produced  hi^:* 
"  Venuses,"  his  "  Moses  and  Aaron  od  &■=*• 
Horeb,"  the  "  Flight  into  Egypt"  the  -hi:' 
Bacchus,''  and  other  works.    Ws  copte  ^ 
Titian,  whose  method  of  painting  he  pron- 
to have  discovered,  were  so  remarkably  li- 
the originals,  that  one  of  them  was  sU>pj*J  -: 
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the  authorities  at  Florence  under  the  belief 
that  it  was  the  original  painting.  Since  his 
return  to  New  York  he  has  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  on  art  at  the  rooms  of  the  mercan- 
tile librar y,  and  has  published  a  "  New  Method 
of  Measuring  the  Human  Body,"  based  upon 
the  models  of  the  antique. 

PAGES.    See  Gabnibb-Pages. 

PAGET,  Lobd.    See  Axglesea,  Mabquib  of. 

PAGODA,  a  kind  of  temple  common  in 
China  and  Indo-China,  and  especially  in  Bur- 
mah.  In  China  pagodas  form  conspicuous  and 
characteristic  features  of  the  scenery,  and  are 
generally  towers  9  stories  in  height.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  was  the  porcelain 
tower  at  Nanking,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
rebels  in  1856.  This  building  was  begun  in 
1412  and  finished  in  1431,  and,  having  been 
erected  as  a  monument  of  gratitude  to  an  em- 
press of  the  Ming  dynasty,  was  called  the  tem- 
ple of  gratitude.  It  was  octagonal  in  form  and 
236  feet  in  height,  inclusive  of  an  iron  spire  80 
feet  high  which  surmounted  it,  and  from  the 
summit  of  which  8  chains  depended,  to  each 
of  which  were  attached  9  bells,  while  to  each 
angle  of  the  lower  roofs  a  bell  was  attached, 
making  the  total  number  of  bells  144,  which 
tinkled  in  harmony  to  every  breeze.  The  most 
striking  peculiarity  of  this  pagoda,  however, 
was  that  its  brick  walls  were  covered  with 
porcelain,  producing  a  singular  brilliancy  of 
effect.  Almost  every  town  in  China  possesses 
one  or  more  of  these  structures,  all  alike  in 
design,  but  differing  in  dimensions  and  in  the 
richness  of  the  materials  and  ornaments.  Fer- 
gusson,  in  his  "Handbook  of  Architecture,79 
says:  " I  cannot  but  think  that  the  tapering 
octagonal  form,  the  boldly  marked  divisions, 
the  domical  roof,  and  the  general  consistence 
in  design  and  ornament  of  these  towers,  entitle 
them  to  rank  tolerably  high  among  the  tower- 
like  buildings  of  the  world."  The  Burmese  pa- 
godas are  square  edifices  of  great  extent,  the  base 
comprising  porticos  and  central  chambers,  and 
terminating  upward  in  octagonal  orpolygonal 
straight-lined  pyramids  or  spires.  The  princi- 
pal of  these  temples  is  called  Khomado,  and  is 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  nearly 
opposite  Ava.  It  is  160  feet  high,  surmounted 
by  a  spire  22  feet  in  height  and  15  in  diameter. 
The  circumference  of  its  base  is  944  feet,  and 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  stockade  of  dwarf  pillars 
of  sandstone  about  5  feet  in  height  and  802  in 
number.  The  next  great  pagoda  of  Burmah  is 
the  Shoemadoo  at  Pegu,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  861  feet  with  a  diameter  at  the  base 
of  895  feet.  At  Rangoon  is  another  called 
the  Shoedagong,  which  resembles  in  size  and 
plan  the  Shoemadoo.  Throughout  Burmah 
these  edifices  abound,  varying  from  the  dimen- 
sions of  those  already  mentioned  to  80  feet  high, 

PAHANG,  or  PaIhg,  a  Malay  state  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  bounded 
N.  by  the  state  of  Tringany,  £.  by  the  China 
sea,  S.  by  Johore,  and  W.  by  Salengore,  ex- 
tending from  lat.  2°  10'  to  4°  15'  N.,  and  from 


the  central  range  of  mountains  which  traverse 
the  peninsula  to  long.  104°  £.;  area,  about 
15,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  20,000.  The 
chief  town,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  state, 
is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  a  small  river,  in 
lat.  3°  40'  N.,  and  is  little  better  than  a  collec- 
tion of  huts,  with  a  village  on  the  opposite 
bank  inhabited  principally  by  Chinese.  The 
coast  is  indented  by  several  fine  bays  with 
sandy  beaches,  and  numerous  islands  extend 
off  it  to  the  distance  of  80  m.  Some  of  these 
islands  are  of  considerable  size  and  mountain- 
ous, while  many  are  small  and  low,  and  the 
N.  £.  sides  of  all  are  worn  into  cliffs  and  cav- 
erns by  the  action  of  the  monsoons  from  that 
quarter.  Most  of  them  are  covered  with  for- 
ests of  large  timber;  few  are  barren,  and  some 
are  covered  with  turfy  grass.  On  the  mainland 
the  country  is  mountainous,  the  highest  peak 
having  an  elevation  of  8,221  feet.  The  Pahang 
and  the  Indau  are  the  only  navigable  rivers, 
and  they  only  admit  boats  or  native  craft 
The  geological  formation  consists  of  granite, 
sandstone,  shale,  and  clays ;  and  that  of  some 
of  the  islands  is  the  same,  while  a  few  consist 
of  trap  rock.  Iron,  gold,  and  tin  are  found* 
The  country  bordering  the  sea  is  covered  with 
forest,  and  the  scenery  is  very  beautiful;  but 
the  interior  is  little  known.  The  exports  con- 
sist of  gold,  tin,  timber,  gutta  percha,  damar, 
and  rattans.  The  population  is  composed  of 
civilized  Malays,  several  tribes  of  the  same 
race  in  a  wild  state,  some  tribes  of  oriental  ne- 
groes, and  about  8,000  Chinese.  The  rajah  is 
nominally  dependent  on  the  sultan  of  Johore. 
The  Portuguese  called  the  country  Pam. 

PAHLEN,  a  noble  family  of  Courland,  whoso 
origin  has  been  ascribed  to  Pomerania  and  to 
lavonia.  In  Russian  history  several  members 
of  the  family  have  acted  conspicuous  parts.  In 
1679  John  was  created  a  baron  by  Charles  XI. 
of  Sweden.  In  the  Turkish  war  of  1769  Pets* 
(born  in  1746,  died  in  1826)  fought  under  Ru- 
miantzoff,  was  made  colonel  and  subsequently 
major-general,  and  was  prominent  in  the  storm- 
ing of  Otohakov  in  1788.  In  1790  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Stockholm,  and  when  Cour- 
land came  into  the  possession  of  Russia  in  1795 
lie  was  appointed  its  governor!  The  czar  Paul 
raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  count  in  1799, 
and  created  him  a  general  of  cavalry  and  mil- 
itary governor  of  St  Petersburg.  He  was  a 
leading  actor  in  the  conspiracy  to  dethrone  the 
czar,  which  resulted  in  the  assassination  of 
Paul  on  the  night  of  March  23, 1801.  Regard- 
ed with  distrust  and  aversion  by  Alexander,  he 
retired  to  an  estate  near  Mitau,  where  he  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life,  forgotten. — His  son  Petes, 
born  about  1775,  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished generals  in  the  war  against  Napoleon. 
In  the  campaigns  of  1812  and  1813  he  led  a 
cavalry  division,  but  was  badly  beaten  at  Nan- 
gis  by  the  French,  while  commanding  'Witt' 
genstein's  advanced  guard.  In  1827  he  was 
made  general  of  the  cavalry,  and  achieved  dis- 
tinction in  the  Turkish  war  of  the  following  2 
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rears.  He  also  participated  in  the  oamp&ign  in 
Poland  in  1881,  from  1885  to  1841  acted  as  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  and  in  1849  was  appointed 
general  inspector  of  all  the  cavalry,  which  office 
he  still  holds.  His  brother  Paul  also  chose  the 
profession  of  arms,  and  took  part  in  the  various 
wars  of  Russia.  Another  brother,  Fkederic, 
has  been  Russian  ambassador  at  Washington 
and  Munich;  in  1829,  along  with  Count  Orloff, 
he  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  and  in 
1884  became  a  member  of  the  privy  council.— 
Baron  Matthew,  who  belongs  to  a  collateral 
branch  of  the  family,  was  a  colonel  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Luneburg  in  1813,  and  from  1830  to  1845 
was  governor-general  of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and 
Courland.  He  is  now  general  of  cavalry,  sen- 
ator, and  attached  to  the  department  of  mili- 
tary affairs. 

PAINE.  I.  Elijah,  L.L.D.,  an  American  ju- 
rist, born  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  Jan.  21, 1757,  died 
in  Williamstown,  Vt.,  April  28,  1842.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1781,  and,  after 
studying  law,  removed  to  Vermont  in  1784, 
where  he  became  extensively  connected  with 
the  development  of  that  state.  He  constructed  a 
turnpike  of  about  20  m.  over  the  eastern  spurs 
of  the  Green  mountains,  and  a  manufactory 
of  broadcloths,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  at  North- 
field,  then  a  wilderness.  These  works  were 
undertaken,  as  he  said,  as  much  for  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  the  state  as  for  his  own.  The 
turnpike,  indeed,  he  ultimately  gave  to  the 
state.  He  was  also  extensively  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural enterprises.  He  was  elected  in  1786  a 
member  of  the  convention  to  revise  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state,  and  acted  as  its  secretary. 
In  1789  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
adjust  the  claims  between  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont. He  was  a  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture from  1787  to  1791,  at  the  end  of  which 
term  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state,  and  held  the  office  till  1794, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  6  years9  term  in  1801  he 
was  reelected;  but  being  simultaneously  ap- 
pointed a  judge  of  the  U.  S.  court  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Vermont,  he  resigned  the  senatorship. 
He  continued  on  the  bench  until  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death.  Judge  Paine  was  an  earnest 
promoter  of  education,  and  a  trustee  of  Dart- 
mouth and  Middlebury  colleges  and  of  the 
university  of  Vermont  He  was  also  president 
of  the  Vermont  colonization  society,  and  a 
member  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences,  of  the  American  antiquarian  society, 
and  of  other  learned  associations.  II.  Has- 
ty*, M.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  physician,  son 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Williamstown,  Vt., 
July  8,  1794.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1813,  studied  medicine  in  Boston 
with  Dr.  John  Warren,  and  practised  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  from  1816  to  1822,  when  he  re- 
moved to  New  York.  Here  he  soon  acquired  a 
large  practice.  He  participated  actively  in  the 
treatment  of  the  epidemio  malignant  cholera 
of  1882,  during  the  prevalence  of  which  he  ad- 


dressed a  series  of  letters  upon  ihe&& , 
Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  of  Boston,  which  vert : 
lished  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day,ai^» 
quently  collected  into  an  8vo.  vofame,i<- 
"  The  Cholera  Asphyxia  of  New  Tort* : 
Paine's  next  scientific  work  was  "Mediii 
Physiological  Commentaries"  (8  too.  - 
1840 ;  vol.  iiL,  1844).    In  1842  be  puc^V 
work  on  "  Materia  Medica  andTheraj*;; 
upon  an  original  plan,  and  in  1847  ain, 
titled  "The  Institutes  of  Medicine,"  *kmm 
reached  a  6th  edition.  The  "  Institutes"  & . 
"  Commentaries"  have  received,  it  marks.: 
almost  unanimous  commendation  from  tL  i 
ical  press  in  Europe  and  America.  In^v 
published  u  The  Soul  and  Instinct  distiapl 
from  Materialism,"  the  essential  parte  of  V. 
were  subsequently  incorporated  in  his  i>: 
tutes  of  Medicine ;"  and  in  1852  he  prep. 
memoir  of  his  son  Robert  Troup,  embraci::  - 
merous  academic  essays  and  letters,  p.- 
printed  in  a  superb  quarto  of  1,000 cop,:- 
single  copy  in  folio  designed  for ;  the  filar 
Harvard  college,  at  which  iastitoQCB  li  - 
was  graduated  in  1851,  the  year  of  fcL<  he 
In  1856  Dr.  Paine  contributed  an  elaborate 
on  "Theoretical  Geology"  to  the "Pttrx 
Episcopal  Quarterly  Keview"  (Sew  Y  i\ 
directed  against  the  geological  interpret^  M 
of  the  Mosaic  narrations  of  creation  se:i 
flood.    This  work  has  also  appeared  in  5  L 
tinct  form.    In  1841  Dr.  Paine  united rz' 
other  medical  gentlemen  in  estabfishhi  .- 
university  medical  college  (the  medio)  de- 
ment of  the  university  of  New  York),  is  r 
he  has  been  permanently  a  professor,  h*-' 
held  for  many  years  the  chair  of  the  iisr-* 
of  medicine  and  materia  medica,  aod Re- 
cently that  of  therapeutics  and  materia  sec  - 
which  he  now  occupies.    During  tie  a*' 
of  the  legislature  in  1854  he  waited  p* 
that  body  at  Albany,  and  became  a  pro*:/' 
agent  in  effecting  a  repeal  of  the  lav  *-• 
rendered  dissections  of  the  human  tody  im- 
prison offence,  and  of  legalizing  thepnrsi- 
is  a  member  of  many  of  the  principal  kar 
societies  in  Europe  and  America.  HI.  Ep^ 
brother  of  the  preceding,  an  Americai;?" 
born  in  Williamstown,  Vt,  April  10, 1 TK- 
in  New  York,  Oct  6, 1853.    He  *»  Pf* 
at  Harvard  college  in  1814,  entered  fie  j- 
school  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  immediacy  & 
ward,  and  having  been  admitted  to  a*  j 
established  himself  in  the  citrof  >ewK» 
He  was  associated  with  Henry  Wheaton,^  - 
he  assisted  in  the  reports  that  bear  Ittew 
name.    The  1st  volume  of  the  U.  &  cntu  •• 
ports  that  bear  his  own  name  iras  pl- 
under his  supervision,  and  there  has  w*.  • 
posthumous  volume ;  and  in  1830,  m tosW* 
with  John  Duer,  he  published  "ft**?; 
Civil  Actions  and  Proceedings  in  the  Hm; 
New  York."    In  1850  he  was  elected  aft 
of  the  superior  court,  and  held  iha  office  tjt 
death,    mile  upon  this  bench  he  w&™ y 
an  elaborate  decision,  in  a  case  ihtoTO 
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title  to  8  slaves,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
statute  of  the  state  of  New  York  that  liberates 
the  slave  when  brought  by  his  owner  within 
the  state. 

PAINE,  Robert  Treat,  an  American  states- 
man, and  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, bora   In  Boston,  March  11,  1781,  died 
there,  May  11, 1814.    He  entered  Harvard  col- 
lege at  the  age  of  14,  and  after  graduating 
studied  theology,  and  acted  in  1755  as  chaplain 
of  the  troopB  on  the  northern  frontier.    Sub- 
sequently, after  a  visit  to  Europe  on  mercantile 
business,  he  studied  law,  supporting  himself 
meanwhile  by  teaching  school,  and  after  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  established  himself  in  Bos- 
ton.    Having  removed  to  Taunton,  he  was  a 
delegate  from  that  town  in  1768  to  the  conven- 
tion called  by  leading  men  in  Boston,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  general  court  by  Gov. 
Bernard  for  refusing  to  rescind  the  circular  let- 
ter to  the  other  colonies.  In  1770  he  came  more 
prominently  into  public  life  by  conducting,  in 
the  absence  of  the  attorney-general,  the  prose- 
cution against  Gapt.  Preston  and  his  men  for 
firing  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  by  his 
management  of  the  case  added  much  to  his  repu- 
tation.    In  1773,  and  again  in  1774,  he  was 
chosen  as  a  representative  from  Taunton  to  the 
general  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  made  a  delegate  to  the  conti- 
nental congress.    In  1775  he  was  reelected, 
and  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  three 
deputed  to  visit  Gen.  Schuyler's  army  on  the 
northern  frontier.    He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
congresses  of  1776,  1777,  and  1778,  and  occu- 
pied at  the  same  time  important  stations  in  the 
government  of  Massachusetts,  being  in  1777 
speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  represen- 
tatives, and  attorney-general  of  the  state.    In 
1779  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil, and  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention,  and 
one  of  the  committee  which  formed  the  con- 
stitution of  the    commonwealth.    When,  in 
October  of  the  following  year,  this  constitution 
was  adopted,  and  the  government  organized 
according   to  its  provisions,  Mr.  Paine  was 
chosen  attorney-general,  and  held  that  office 
until  1790,  when  he  became  a  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court.    In  1804  he  resigned  on  account 
of  deafness  and  infirm  health.    The  same  year 
he  was  a  state  councillor,  but  shortly  afterward 
retired  from  public  life.    The  strictness  with 
which  he  performed  the  functions  of  attorney- 
general  gained  him  a  reputation  for  undue 
severity.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  aoademy,  established  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1780. — Robert  Treat,  jr.,  an  American 
author,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Taunton, 
Mass.,  Dec.  9,  1778,  died  in  Boston,  Nov.  18, 
1811.    His  name  was  originally  Thomas  Paine, 
but  in  1801  it  was  changed  by  act  of  the  legis- 
lature to  that  of  his  father,  when  he  remarked 
that  he  now  had  a  "  Christian"  name,  in  allu- 
sion to  Thomas  Paine  the  infidel.    He  entered 
Harvard  college  in  1788,  and  while  there  was 
distinguished  for  his  familiarity  with  the  an- 


cient languages  and  his  literary  abilities,  es- 
pecially in  poetry.  After  his  graduation  he 
entered  the  counting  house  of  Mr.  James  Tis- 
dale,  but  soon  left  it,  and  in  Oct.  1794,  started 
a  semi-weekly  newspaper  called  the  u  Federal 
Orrery."  While  in  mercantile  business,  accord- 
ing to  his  biographer,  u  he  made  entries  in  his 
day  book  in  poetry,  and  once  made  out  a  charter 
party  in  the  same  style ;"  and  at  the  same  time 
ne  contributed  verses  to  the  "  Massachusetts 
Magazine,"  and  subsequently  wrote  theatrical 
criticisms.  In  Feb.  1795,  he  married  a  Miss 
Baker,  an  actress,  and  this  produced  for  a  time  a 
breach  between  himself  and  his  father.  In  1795, 
upon  taking  the"  degree  of  A.M.,  he  delivered  a 
poem  on  "The  Invention  of  Letters,"  which 
Drought  him  in  $1,500,  being  more  than  $5  a 
line.  The  following  year  he  sold  his  newspaper, 
which  from  his  neglect  of  editorial  duties  had 
become  unprofitable ;  and  the  same  year  a  poem 
entitled  "The  Ruling  Passion,"  delivered  be- 
fore the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  yielded  him 
$1,200.  In  1798  he  wrote  the  celebrated  song 
of  "  Adams  and  Liberty,"  for  which  he  re- 
ceived $750,  or  more  than  $11  a  line;  and  in 
1799  he  delivered  an  oration  on  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  with 
France,  for  which  he  was  complimented  by 
Washington.  Soon  afterward  he  gave  up  his 
position  as  "  master  of  ceremonies"  at  the  the- 
atre, an  office  which  had  been  created  for  him 
in  the  days  of  his  disagreement  with  his  father, 
and  his  exclusion  from  fashionable  society  in 
consequence  of  his  marriage.  Turning  his  at- 
tention to  law,  he  entered  the  office  of  Mr. 
(afterward  Chief  Justice)  Parsons  at  Newbury- 
port,  and  there  delivered,  Jan.  2,  1800,  a  eu- 
logy on  Washington.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1802,  he  commenced  practice  in  Boston  with 
great  success ;  but  soon  resuming  his  old  ac- 
quaintance with  the  players,  and  his  former 
unsettled  mode  of  life,  he  passed  his  last  days 
in  misery  and  destitution.  His  works  were 
collected  and  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Pren- 
tiss in  1812  (1  vol.  8vo.,  Boston). 

PAINE,  Thomas,  an  American  political  writer, 
born  at  Thetford,  county  of  Norfolk,  England, 
Jan.  29, 1787,  died  in  New  York,  June  8,  1809. 
At  the  age  of  18  he  was  taken  from  school,  to 
assist  his  father,  a  Quaker,  at  stay  making. 
About  1755  he  shipped  in  the  privateer  King 
of  Prussia ;  and  in  1759  he  settled  at  Sandwich, 
worked  at  his  trade,  preached  occasionally  as  a 
dissenting  minister,  and  married.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  removed  to  Margate,  where  his  wife 
died.  In  1764  he  was  in  the  excise  in  his  na- 
tive town ;  but  being  dismissed  from  office  in 
1765,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  obtained 
employment  as  teacher  in  an  academy,  devoting 
his  leisure  moments  to  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences.  In  1766  he  was  restored  to  the  ex- 
cise. He  removed  to  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  in  1768, 
where  he  took  a  second  wife  in  1771,  and  car- 
ried on  business  as  grocer  and  tobacconist.  In 
1772  he  wrote  "The  Case  of  the  Officers  of 
the  Excise,"  a  pamphlet  which  introduced  him 
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to  Oliver  Goldsmith.  He  failed  in  business, 
and  his  effects  were  sold  in  April,  1774 ;  was 
dismissed  a  second  time  from  the  excise ;  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife  in  May,  and  went  to  London, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  David  Wil- 
liams, the  noted  political  and  deistical  writer, 
by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  Benjamin 
franklin,  then  in  London,  who  advised  him  to 
try  his  fortunes  in  the  new  world.  Paine  ac- 
cordingly sailed  for  America,  Oct.  1, 1774,  carry- 
ing with  him  recommendatory  letters  from  Dr. 
Franklin  to  Bache,  his  son-in-law,  and  others, 
and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  the  beginning  of 
December.  In  Feb.  1775,  Mr.  Aitkin  of  Phila- 
delphia employed  him  as  editor  of  the  "  Penn- 
sylvania Magazine,"  the  first  number  of  whioh 
had  been  issued  the  preceding  month.  His 
contributions  to  this  work  appeared  with  the 
signature  "  Atlanticus,"  and  were  much  com- 
mended at  the  time.  In  Sept.  1775,  he  com- 
menced his  u  Common  Sense,"  whioh  is  said 
to  have  "  severed  the  last  link  that  bound  the 
colonies  to  the  mother  country."  On  Oct.  18 
he  published  in  Bradford's  "  Pennsylvania  Jour- 
nal," "  Serious  Thoughts"  upon  slavery,  &c,  in 
which  uhe  hesitates  not  a  moment  to  believe 
that  the  Almighty  will  finally  separate  America 
from  Britain,"  and  hopes,  when  this  is  accom- 
plished, "  our  first  gratitude  may  be  shown  by 
an  act  of  continental  legislation  which  shall 
put  a  stop  to  the  importation  of  negroes,  soften 
the  hard  fate  of  those  already  here,  and,  in 
time,  procure  their  freedom."  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Bush  of  Philadelphia  was  so  pleased  with 
this  essay  that  he  sought  an  introduction  to  the 
author ;  but  he  did  not,  as  is  often  asserted, 
suggest  to  Paine  the  idea  of  writing  "  Common 
Sense."  At  that  time  there  was  a  great  scar- 
city of  gunpowder  in  the  American  colonies, 
Great  Britain  having  totally  prohibited  its  ex- 
portation to  her  rebellious  subjects.  Paine 
turned  his  attention  to  chemistry ;  set  his  talents 
to  work  to  discover  some  cheap  and  expedi- 
tious method  of  making  saltpetre ;  published 
his  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  the  patriots 
in  the  Philadelphia  journals ;  and  formed  an 
association  whose  object  was  to  supply,  gratui- 
tously, the  national  magazines  with  powder. 
On  Jan.  10, 1776,  when  "  a  reconciliation  with 
the  mother  country  was  the  unanimous  wish 
of  almost  every  American,"  a  pamphlet,  called 
"  Common  Sense,"  advocating  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic  of  free  and  independent 
states,  "burst  upon  the  world,"  in  the  language 
of  Dr.  Bush,  "  with  an  effect  which  has  rarely 
been  produced  by  types  and  paper,  in  any  age 
or  country."  It  was  immediately  denounced 
as  "  one  of  the  most  artful,  insidious,  and  per- 
nicious of  pamphlets."  John  Dickinson,  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  American  cause,  and 
author  of  the  "Farmer's  Letters,"  opposed  the 
idea  of  independence,  in  a  speech,  as  a  member 
of  the  continental  congress.  The  author  of 
u  Plain  Truth,"  one  of  the  many  replies  to 
"  Common  Sense,"  thought  that "  volumes  were 
insufficient  to  describe  the  horror,  misery,  and 


desolation  awaiting  the  people  at  lu^ai* 
siren  form  of  American  independence."  > 
William  Smith,  provost  of  the  mnrcnir  .? 
Pennsylvania,  said  in  his  **  Cato's Letter*"  js> 
lished  in  March,  1776 :   u  Nor  hare  mm?  **& 
vet  elapsed  since  the  first  open  proposkk:*: 
independence  was  published  to  the  void;  \ 
certainly  has  no  countenance  from  cox$r& 
and  "  is  only  the  idol  of  those  who  vii  * 
subvert  all  order  among  us  and  rise  on  the  re.- 
of  their  country."    Soon  after  indeptak,* 
was  declared,  Paine  volunteered  into  Get.  L> 
berdeau's  division  of  the  flying  camp;  ti 
when  their  term  of  service  expired,  he  woe:. 
Fort  Lee,  serving  during  that  trying  csm^p 
as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Greene.    When  I  w 
sylvania  was  distracted  by  parties  on  sewer 
of  her  constitution,  Paine  endeavored  watfe 
pen  to  bring  the  controversy  to  an  end.  Er 
was  not  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Peansjli* 
nia  constitution  of  177$,  as  he  says,  in  s  «& 
munication  to  the  "  Pennsylvania  Packet,*  i 
March  18, 1777,  that  he  "  had  no  hand  min- 
ing it ;  nor  did  he  know  of  its  contents  t£  k 
saw  it  published."    On  Dec.  lf>,  1776,  wbaui 
stoutest  hearts  failed^  Paine  published  his  is 
"  Crisis,"  which  began  with  that  phrase  ssst 
so  often  quoted :  "  These  are  the  times  that? 
men's  souls."    This  aroused  the  drooping  sm 
of  the  people ;  it  was  read  at  the  head  of  ere? 
regiment ;  and  the  first  fruit  of  the  reaniEJSd 
enthusiasm  it  produced  waa  the  battle  of  Irc- 
tod,  6  days  after.    "  The  Crisis,"  of  whicb  son* 
18  numbers  were  published,  appeared  at  iref> 
lar  intervals  until  peace  waa  established,  is 
April,  1777,  on  motion  of  John  Adams.  Fib: 
was  elected  secretary  to   the  committee  *s 
foreign  affairs.  The  following  winter  he  oferf 
his  services  to  the  naval  board  at  Trentot  a 
make  one  of  a  party  of  4  or  5  that  voddrt 
fire  to  the  enemy's  fleet  in  the  Behra. 
About  this  time  (the  winter  of  1776),  u  J  <:> 
versation  with  William  Henry  of  Lanestier, 
Penn.,  he  made  the  first  proposition  ever  ps 
forth  in  America  for  the  application  of  tea 
to  navigation.    In  Jan.  1779,  while  engages 
the  preparation  of  a  "  History  of  the  Amcnsa 
Revolution,"  he  commenced  a  series  of  botn 
in  the  "Pennsylvania  Packet,"  denying  tas 
validity  of  Silas  Deane's  claims  upon  the  Amen- 
can  government;  for  doing  this  he  vss  as- 
sured, unheard,  by  a  faction  in  congress,  sod 
on  the  8th  of  that  month  resigned  his  dSa  tf 
secretary.     That  the  action  of  congress  *a 
disapproved,  and  Paine's  conduct  in  expos? 
Deane  was  appreciated,  may  he  seen  by  to 
fact  that  the  annual  town  meeting  held  in  Pip* 
delphia  in  July,  and  presided   over  by  to 
Boberdeau,  unanimously  resolved  to  4'«M*rt 
and  defend  Thomas  Paine ;"  and  in  the  Min- 
ing November  Pennsylvania  gave  him  a  fw& 
of  her  confidence,  by  electing  him  clerk  to  tto 
general  assembly.    In  1780  he  was  dis*ttd« 
by  Gen.  Greene  from  going  to  England,  where 
he  intended  to  circulate  his  republican  seta- 
meats,  hoping  thus  to  create  a  panic  in  &A 
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country,  and  more  effectually  aid  the  cause  of 
America.    Early  in  Jane  of  that  year,  a  letter 
was  received  by  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  Gen.  Washington,  stating  that,  notwith- 
standing his  confidence  in  the  attachment  of 
the  army  to  the  cause  of  the  country,  he  feared 
that  their  distresses  would  soon  cause  mutiny 
and  discontent  in  the  ranks.    This  letter  was 
read  by  Paine,  as  clerk.    A  despairing  silence 
pervaded  the  hall.    At  length  one  of  the  mem- 
bers said  that  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  any 
longer,  and  they  might  as  well  give  up  first  as 
last.     To  dissipate  the  gloom,  a  more  cheerful 
member  moved  an  adjournment,  which  was 
carried.    Paine,  who  knew  that  the  assembly 
had  neither  money  nor  credit,  felt  that  the  vol- 
untary aid  of  individuals  could  alone  be  relied 
upon.    He  accordingly  wrote  to  Blair  McClen- 
aghan,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  explaining 
the  urgency  of  affairs,  and  enclosed  in  the  letter 
$500,  the  amount  of  salary  due  him  as  clerk, 
as  his  contribution  toward  a  relief  fund.    Mc- 
Olenaghan  called  a  meeting  next  day  and  read 
Paine's  letter;  a  subscription  list  was  imme- 
diately circulated,  and  in  a  short  time  £800,000 
Pennsylvania  currency  was  collected.    With 
this  as  a  capital,  the  Pennsylvania  bank  (after- 
ward expanded  into  the  bank  of  North  Ameri- 
ca) was  established  for  the  relief  of  the  army. 
On  July  4,  1780,  the  degree  of  A.M.  was  con- 
ferred upon  Paine  by  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   In  Feb.  1781,  he  accompanied  Ool. 
Laurens  to  France,  to  negotiate  a  loan  from 
that  government,  and  arrived  homo  Aug.  25, 
with  $2,500,000  in  silver— a  great  help  to  Wash- 
ington  in  the  movement  southward,  which 
ended  in  the  capitulation  of  Yorktown.    In 
1782  appeared  his  "  Letter  to  the  Abbe  Ray- 
naL"    The  next  year  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Gen.  Washington  to  partake  of  his  hospi- 
talities at  Rocky  Hill ;  and  the  successful  ex- 
periment while  there  of  setting  a  neighboring 
creek  on  fire,  as  performed  by  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, assisted  by  Paine,  Gen.  Lincoln,  find 
Col.  Cobb,  is  described  in  an  essay  on  "  The 
Cause  of  the  Yellow  Fever,"  which  Paine 
published  in  New  York  in  1806,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Thomas  Jefferson.     In  Jan.  1785, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
philosophical  society,  and  in  the  following  Oc- 
tober received  $3,000  from  congress  as  a  testi- 
monial of  their  appreciation  of  his  services. 
His  "Dissertations  on  Government"  appeared 
in  1786.    On  April  26,  1787,  he  sailed  for 
France,  where  he  was  cordially  received  by 
Buffbn,    La   Rochefoucauld,    De    Ohastellux, 
Malesherbes,  the  abbe  Morellet,  and   many 
other  eminent  men.    He  submitted  the  model 
of  an  iron  bridge  which  he  had  invented  to  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,- whose  opinion  of 
its  merits  was  decidedly  favorable.    In  Sep- 
tember he  visited  his  mother  in  England,  and 
wrote  the  "Prospects  of  the  Rubicon."     In 
1788  he  resided  at  Rotherham  in  Yorkshire, 
superintending  the  erection  of  his  iron  bridge, 
of  which  Stephenson  says:  "If  we  are  to  con- 


sider Paine  as  its  author,  his  daring  in  engi- 
neering certainly  does  full  justice  to  the  fervor 
of  his  political  career;  for  successful  as  the 
result  has  undoubtedly  proved,  want  of  ex- 
perience and  consequent  ignorance  of  the  risk 
could  alone  have  induced  so  bold  an  experi- 
ment; and  we  are  rather  led  to  wonder  at 
than  admire  a  structure  which,  as  regards  its 
proportions,  and  the  quantity  of  material  em- 
ployed in  its  construction,  will  probably  re- 
main unrivalled."  This  bridge  was  put  up  for 
exhibition  in  an  open  field  at  Paddington,  and 
was  afterward  taken  down  and  the  materials 
used  in  the  one  which  now  spans  the  river 
Wear  at  Sunderland.  Paine  was  in  Paris  when 
the  Bastile  was  demolished,  the  key  of  which 
Lafayette  gave  him  for  presentation  to  Gen, 
Washington.  It  is  now  among  the  relics  at 
Mount  Vernon.  Paine,  who  had  partaken  of 
Edmund  Burke's  hospitality  at  Beaconsfield, 
corresponded  with  him  from  Paris,  not  knowing 
that  u  the  pensioner"  was  preparing  his  "  Re- 
flections upon  the  French  Revolution,"  which 
appeared  in  Oct.  1790.  Among  the  many  re- 
plies to  the  "  Reflections,"  by  Lord  Stanhope, 
Mary  Wollstonecraft,  Catharine  Macaulay,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  and  others,  Thomas  Paine's 
"  Rights  of  Man"  was  the  only  one  that  really 
engaged  the  public  attention.  The  first  part 
of  that  work  was  dedicated  to  Washington,  and 
appeared  in  March,  1791 ;  the  second  part,  dedi- 
cated to  Lafayette,  was  published  in  Feb.  1792. 
Baine,  in  his  "Wars  of  the  Revolution,"  says: 
"Editions  were  multiplied  in  every  possible 
form  and  size;  it  was  alike  seen  in  the  hands 
of  the  noble  and  of  the  plebeian,  and  became 
at  length  translated  into  the  various  languages 
of  Europe."  It  is  supposed  that  at  least  100,- 
000  copies  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man"  were  pub- 
lished. In  1792  he  gave  the  revolutionary 
society  of  England  an  order  on  Jordan,  his 
publisher,  for  £1,000,  to  be  applied  in  the  fur- 
therance of  their  objects.  In  Sent.  1792,  a 
deputation  from  France  announced  to  Paine 
his  election  to  the  French  national  convention 
from  the  department  of  Calais.  He  immedi- 
ately left  England  to  take  his  seat,  meeting 
with  a  triumphant  reception  in  Paris.  The 
following  December  his  trial  for  sedition  took 

Elace  in  London,  and,  not  appearing  to  receive 
is  sentence,  he  was  outlawed.  In  the  nation- 
al convention  Paine  generally  voted  with  the 
Girondists.  He  was  associated  with  Brissot 
and  Condorcet  on  the  committee  that  framed 
the  constitution  of  1793.  As  a  member  of  the 
convention,  he  advocated  the  trial  of  Louis 
XVI. ;  but  when  the  sentence  of  that  unfortu- 
nate monarch  came  up  for  discussion,  Madame 
de  Stael  says :  "  Thomas  Paine  alone  proposed 
what  would  have  done  honor  to  France  if  it 
had  been  accepted — the  offer  to  the  king  of  an 
asylum  in  America."  In  Dec.  1793,  the  con- 
vention passed  a  decree  for  the  expulsion  of  all 
members  who  were  foreigners  by  birth.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  another  for  the  imprison* 
ment  of  all  persons  in  France  born  in  England. 
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Under  this  decree,  Thomas  Paine  was  arrested 
and  thrown  into  the  Luxembourg.  On  his 
way  to  prison  he  placed  the  manuscript  of  the 
first  part  of  his  "  Age  of  Beason"  in  the  hands 
of  his  friend  Joel  Barlow,  the  American  poet. 
His  confinement  lasted  from  January  to  No- 
vember, 1794.  When  he  was  first  arrested,  the 
Americans  in  Paris  went  in  a  body  to  apply  for 
the  release  of  "  the  apostle  of  liberty  in  Ameri- 
ca," as  they  styled  nim;  but  they  were  un- 
successful. A  few  months  after  the  death  of 
Robespierre,  James  Monroe,  the  American  min- 
ister in  France,  procured  his  liberation,  and 
tendered  him  a  nome  in  his  own  family,  which 
Paine  enjoyed  for  about  18  months.  In  Dec. 
1794,  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  national  con- 
vention, upon  the  invitation  of  its  members. 
In  1795  the  second  part  of  the  "  Age  of  Reason" 
appeared.  This  work  is  denounced  as  atheisti- 
cal ;  but  it  expressly  inculcates  a  belief  in  God, 
Joel  Barlow,  in  a  letter  to  Oheetham  in  1609, 
said  that "  Paine's  religious  opinions  were  those 
of  three  fourths  of  the  men  of  letters  of  the 
last  age,  and  of  nearly  all  those  of  the  pres- 
ent." In  the  "Ace  of  Reason". he  says:  "I 
believe  in  one  Goa  and  no  more ;  and  I  hop*/ 
for  happiness  beyond  this  life*  I  believe  in 
the  equality  of  man ;  and  I  believe  that  reli- 
gious duties  consist  in  doing  justice,  loving 
mercy,  and  endeavoring  to  make  our  fellow 
creatures  happy."  .  He  then  states  what  he 
does  not  believe,  and  his  reasons  therefor.  In 
April,  1796,  he  published  his  essay  "  On  the 
English  System  of  Finance,"  and  in  the  follow- 
ing July  his  "  Letter  to  General  Washington," 
in  which  he  accuses  him  of  ingratitude  in  not 
attempting  to  procure  his  liberation  from 
the  Luxembourg.  "  Agrarian  Justice,"  and  a 
"Letter  to  the  People  and  Armies  of  France," 
Appeared  in  1797.  This  year  he  assisted  Lare- 
veillere-Lepaux  and  Hatty  in  founding  the  so- 
ciety of  theophilanthropists.  When  Napoleon 
meditated  a  descent  upon  England,  by  means 
of  gun  boats,  he  secured  the  services  of  Thomas 
Paine  to  establish,  after  the  conquest,  a  more 
popular  government.  In  1802  Paine  resolved 
to  return  to  the  United  States.  In  this  repub- 
lic, in  former  times,  he  had  met  with  the  high- 
est respect;  the  most  prominent  men  had  paid 
homage  to  the  influence  of  his  pen ;  and  his 
eminent  services  had  been  freely  acknowledged. 
New  York  had  presented  him,  during  the  revo- 
lution, with  the  Devoe  estate  at  New  Rochelle, 
Westchester  co.,  consisting  of  800  acres  of  valua- 
ble land,  with  the  necessary  buildings.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  "  Thomas  Paine  did, 
during  the  whole  progress  of  the  revolution, 
voluntarily  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
public,  without  accepting  recompense  therefor; 
and,  moreover,  did  decline  taking  or  receiving 
the  common  profits  which  authors  are  entitled 
to  on  the  sale  of  their  literary  works,  but 
relinquished  them  for  the  better  accommoda- 
tion of  the  country,  and  for  the  honor  of  the 
public  cause,"  Pennsylvania  gave  him  £500. 
Kew  Jersey  gave  him  a  small  estate  at  Borden- 


to  wn.  Virginia  was  about  to  grant  him  i  tar. 
of  land  valued  at  upward  of  £4,000,  via  ), 
published  his  "  Public  Good,"  denying  fe 
claims  to  the  north-western  territory;  r; 
though  Washington,  Madison,  Lee,  mdftfri 
Henry  exerted  themselves  in  his  fcror,  k  #• 
the  grant  by  a  single  vote.  He  arrived  u3t- 
timore,  after  an  absence  from  the  United  fcs* 
of  15  years,  on  Oct.  30, 1802.  Thomas  Jcffc*.: 
invited  him  to  Monticello,  where  he  leftafr: 
able  impression.  At  Washington  he  vise 
dially  received ;  and  while  there  he  wrofc  i- 
"Letters  to  the  People  of  the  United  State.' 
On  his  way  to  New  York  he  was  grossly  iuri* 
ed  by  the  federalists  at  Trenton.  His  adnlw 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  honored  n 
with  public  dinners;  his  enemies  though k: 
he  and  Jefferson  u  should  dangle  from  i* 
same  gallows."  He  finally  settled  in  5* 
York,  occasionally  passing  a  few  mottb  a 
his  farm  at  New  Rochelle.  Just  before  L< 
death  he  requested  to  be  interred  in  a  Qak 
burial  ground;  but  the  Quakers refnsir.|t\?e 
mit  this,  his  remains  were  taken  to  &tR» 
chelle  and  there  buried  on  his  farm.  Is  K; 
William  Oobbett,  the  English  reforms  re- 
lated the  grave  and  took  his  bones  to  Ircr. 
where  they  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  ct ins- 
tee,  who  intend  to  honor  them  with  a  r~-;* 
funeral  at  some  future  day.  A  monnmert  w 
erected  to  his  memory  in  1889  within  i  fc* 
feet  of  the  spot  where  he  was  originally  k 
ried. — In  stature,  Thomas  Paine  was  ah** .' 
feet  10  inches,  and  broad-shouldered  He  ** 
nlain  but  dignified  in  his  appearance.  He*^ 
his  hair  in  a  queue,  with  side  curls,  and  p* 
dered.  His  eyes  were  full  and  brifiiiK.  £. 
singularly  piercing.  In  his  manners  h«  re 
easy  and  graceful.  Though  not  a  fluent  5«i- 
er,  among  his  friends  and  in  prirate  emp? 
his  conversation  was  exceedingly  fasfinatiK 
In  mixed  company  he  said  little.  The  pi» 
pal  portraits  of  Thomas  Paine,  known  i»  ft 
country,  are  Charles  Wilson  Peale'?,  pafc« 
about  the  year  1780,  and  Romney's,  naofete 
Englandin  1792,  and  engraved  by  Sharp  ;tte» 
is  also  a  plaster  bust  taken  by  Jarria  in  >e* 
York  in  1805,  while  Paine  resided  with  tx 
As  a  writer,  Thomas  Paine  was  always  fo»; 
ble,  and  often  eloquent;  his  style,  manner, # 
language  were  well  calculated  to  interes  u 
passions,  and  rouse  the  active  powers  of  tc^ 
nature.  Botta,  the  historian,  doubted  ffaeisc 
any  "writer  ever  possessed  in  a  higher toj* 
the  art  of  moving  and  guiding  the  minora.*  * 
his  will;"  and  Jefferson  acknowledged  t» 
"no  writer  has  exceeded  Paine  in  ftnuBn^f 
style,  in  perspicuity  of  expression,  hapF,BT 
of  elucidation,  and  in  simple  and  nnassac* 
language."  Among  the  biographeraof  rfc* 
the  most  prominent  are  George  Cnate^ 
F.R.S.  (under  the  assumed  name  of  Jn*> 
Oldys,  1791) ;  William  Cobbett  p7«[.  *f 
Cheetham  (New  York,  1809);  Clio  Bjtg 
(1819);  W.  T.  Sherwin  (1819);  and  Gift* 
Vale  (New  York,  1842).— The  most  co*r<* 
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edition  of  Thomas  Paine's  works  is  that  by  J. 
I*.  Mendum  (Boston,  1856),  which  however 
contains  several  articles  not  by  him. 

PAINESVILLE,  a  village  and  the  capital  of 
X*ake  co.}  O.,  on  Grand  river  (crossed  near  here 
by  a  stone  viaduct  of  4  arches,  800  feet  long 
and  83  feet  high),  8  m.  from  the  best  natural 
harbor  on  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  Cleveland, 
Painesville,  and  Ashtabula  railroad,  29  m.  N. 
E,  from  Cleveland;  pop.  in  1860  within  the 
corporate  limits,  2,624.  It  contains  a  court 
house,  gaol,  2  flouring  mills,  2  founderies,  2  en- 
gine factories,  2  tanneries,  a  bank,  8  hotels,  6 
churches,  a  large  union  school,  the  Lake  Erie 
female  seminary,  and  2  weekly  newspaper 
offices.  The  business  portions  have  been  en- 
tirely rebuilt  of  brick  within  8  years,  having 
been  destroyed  by  8  disastrous  fires. 

PAINTERS'  00110.    See  Oolic,  and  Lead, 
PAINTING,  the  art  of  representing  objects 
by  means  of  light  and  shade  or  color  upon  an 
even  surface,     whatever  importance  such  ob- 
jects possess  for  the  purposes  of  science,  to  the 
painter  they  present  five  qualities  or  elements, 
as  follows :  shape  (or  form),  size  (or  quantity), 
light  and  shadow  (or  gradation),  local  color 
(or  hue),  and  texture.    No  objeot  in  nature  is 
without  these  distinctive  characteristics,  and 
no  object  in  nature  has  other  than  these  for 
pictorial  treatment.    Hence  a  painting  is  mer- 
itorious in  the  degree  that  it  exhibits  these 
traits  with  accuracy.    Of  the  various  theories 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  art,  that  seems  the 
most  natural  which  makes  it  coeval  with  the 
invention  of  writing.    Goguet  in  his  Origin* 
de*  loix  notices  the  fact  that  the  earliest  peo- 
ple made  their  first  essays  in  writing  by  rep- 
resenting to  the  eye  the  objects  they  wished 
to  impress  upon  the  mind ;  and  so  far  as  ob- 
servation has  demonstrated,  this  remark  holds 
good  of  all  primitive  races.    No  date  can  be 
assigned  to  the  commencement  of  this  practice, 
and,  as  Haydon  has  remarked,  u  in  what  coun- 
try painting  first  originated  is  nearly  as  diffi- 
cult to  discover,  as  it  is  to  find  a  country  where 
it  never  existed  at  all.'1    Dismissing  for  want 
of  authentic  materials  any  inquiry  into  the 
progress  of  the  art  among  the  Chinese,  the 
Hindoos,  the  Persians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  their  cognate  races,  by  whom  it 
was  probably  never  developed   beyond   the 
rudest  stages,  we  may  commence  the  history 
of  painting  with  Egypt,  where  it  can  be  traced 
back  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.     Egyptian 
paintings  are  comprised  in  three  classes,  those 
on  the  walls  of  tombs  and  temples,  those  on 
the  cases  and  cloths  of  mummies,  and  those  on 
papyrus  rolls,  the  first  being  the  most  numer- 
ous and  meritorious,  although  none  of  them 
can  be  properly  considered  works  of  art,  but 
rather  the  symbolic  writings  which  record  the 
social,  religious,  and  political  life  of  the  peo- 
ple.   Both  sculpture  and  painting  were  origi- 
nally practised  in  conjunction,  the  latter  being 
the  subordinate  art,  and  the  earliest  employ- 
ment of  the  painter  was  to  color  statues,  bass- 


reliefs,  and  intaglios  or  sunk  reliefs.    To  this 
succeeded  the  execution,  under  a  strict  code 
of  conventional  rules  prescribed  by  the  priest- 
hood, of  those  elaborate  works  which  now 
afford  such  vivid  illustrations  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Egyptians.    According  to 
Pliny,  painters  and  sculptors  were  forbidden 
to  introduce  any  change  or  innovation  into  tho 
practice  of  their  respective  arts,  or  in  any  way 
to  add  to  them;  and  hence  the  monotonous 
character  of  Egyptian  art,  the  perpetual  recur- 
rence through  thousands  of  years  of  similar 
types  of  form,  and  the  absence  of  any  progres- 
sive development  such  as  may  be  witnessed  in 
the  productions  of  other  races.    It  was,  how- 
ever, doubtless  owing  to  this  dependence  upon 
established  canons  mat  the  artists  were  en- 
abled to  impart  to  their  works  that  character 
of  stability  and  unity  of  purpose  which  so  im- 
presses the  modern  traveller  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.   The  technical  merits  are  slight.   Tho 
imitation  of  nature  was  never  carried  beyond 
an  outlined  diagram  arbitrarily  colored;  of 
ideal  beauty  they  are  utterly  destitute;  and 
perspective,  chiaroscuro,  and  the  science  of 
composition   seem  to  have  been   unknown. 
Men  and  women  were  generally  painted  red, 
animals  brown,  birds  blue  ana  yellow,  and 
other  objects  according  to  similar  arbitrary 
rules,  in  utter  disregard  of  their  natural  ap- 
pearance.    Sometimes  a.  varnish  of  glue  or 
resin  was  applied  to  the  finished  picture,  which 
mav  account  for  the  freshness  which  the  colors 
still  retain.    The  most  flourishing  period  of 
Egyptian  art  was  that  from  about  1400  B.  G. 
to  the  Persian  conquest  in  525  B.  0.,  after 
which  a  slow  but  gradual  decline  is  observable, 
until  in  the  early  part  of  the  Christian  era 
the  art  of  the  Greeks  becomes  predominant. — 
In  common  with  other  arts,  painting  appears 
to  have  been  established  in  Greece  mainly 
through  communication  with  Egypt  and  Asia, 
and  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  5th 
century  B.  O.  it  was  chiefly  ornamental  or 
representative,  its  application  being  limited  to 
the  decoration  of  temples,  the  coloring  or  im- 
itation of  bass-reliefs,  and  similar  purposes. 
With  the  Persian  wars,  the  great  promoter  of 
intellectual  activity  among  die  Hellenio  races, 
it  began  to  assume  its  peculiar  Greek  charac- 
ter, and  to  be  practised  as  an  independent 
art ;  and  from  that  era  until  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  it  received  its  most  perfect  devel- 
opment.    The  whole  period   preceding  the 
Persian  invasion  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
mythic  age  of  Greek  art,  during  which  a  slow 
but  gradual  approximation  to  excellence  was 
observable,  the  motive  for  which  must   be 
traced  to  the  character  of  the  people  and  of 
their  religion.    A  love  of  beauty  was  with  tho 
Greeks  a  principle  of  religion;  their  deities 
were  models  of  physical  excellence,  and  their 
own  habits  tended  to  bring  the  human  form 
to  a  similar  degree  of  perfection.    Hence,  when 
painting  and  sculpture  were  made  to  subservo 
the  cause  of  religion  by  representing  to  the 
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eye  the  material  forms  of  Greek  mythology, 
the  artist  strove  to  clothe  them  with  the  at- 
tributes of  majesty,  loveliness,  or  grace ;  and 
this  effort,  continued  through  successive  ages 
among  a  people  of  remarkable  intellectual  en- 
dowments, developed  art  from  its  original 
Egyptian  rudeness  and  arbitrary  conventional- 
ism into  life,  motion,  and  liberty.  The  Egyp- 
tian artist  reproduced  for  ages  a  fixed  type  of 
the  human  figure,  while  his  Greek  contempo- 
rary aimed  at  an  ideal  perfection,  which  made 
him  in  a  measure  the  arbiter  of  form.  With 
the  arrival  of  Polygnotus  of  Thasos  in  Athens, 
468  B.  0.,  commences  the  authentic  history  of 
Greek  art,  and  the  supremacy  of  Athens  as 
the  capital  of  the  arts,  although  few  of  the 
great  painters  of  Greece  were  natives  of  that 
city.  Aristotle  calls  him  qjoypaata,  the  paint- 
er of  character,  and  he  is  mentioned  by  other 
Greek  writers  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
painters  of  antiquity  in  the  essentials -of  form, 
expression,  and  color.  He  was  employed  to 
decorate  various  public  buildings  in  Athens, 
and  also  executed  8  famous  pictures  illustrat- 
ing Homeric  episodes  for  the  Lesche,  a  public 
hall  near  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  which 
600  years  later  excited  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  Pausanias.  These  works,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  called  historical  in  the  modern  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  as  the  events  and  objects 
were  indicated  rather  than  represented,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  at  dramatic  development  in 
composition  or  local  truth  and  circumstantial 
detail  of  execution.  Other  celebrated  paint- 
ers of  the  Athenian  sohool,  of  which  Polygnotus 
is  considered  the  founder,  and  contemporary 
with  him,  were  Dionysius  of  Colophon,  an  excel- 
lent portrait  painter,  of  whom  Aristole  says 
uho  painted  men  as  they  are;"  Micon,  distin- 
guished for  his  horses ;  Paneenus,  and  Onatas  of 
JEgina.  Somewhat  later  flourished  Apollodo* 
rus,  who  about  404  B.  0.  developed  the  princi- 

Eles  of  light  and  shade.  According  to  Pliny, 
e  was  the  inventor  of  tone.  Painting,  which 
had  hitherto  been  sculpturesque  in  its  character, 
now  took  a  more  dramatio  range,  and  to  the 
school  of  Athens  succeeded  that  called  the 
Asiatic  or  Ionic,  of  whioh  Zeuxis,  Parrhasius, 
and  Timanthes  were  the  chief  exemplars.  It 
constitutes  what  may  be  called  the  second 
phase  of  Greek  painting,  the  sohool  of  Polyg- 
notus forming  the  first,  and  was  characterized 
by  more  unity  of  sentiment  and  action,  and  a 
close  imitation  of  the  local  and  accidental  ap- 
pearances of  objects.  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius 
excelled  in  form  and  in  the  representation  of 
material  beauty,  and,  if  inferior  in  simplicity 
and  expression  to  Polygnotus,  greatly  surpassed 
him  in  the  technical  parts  of  their  art.  The 
44 Helen"  of  Zeuxis  was  one  of  the  wonders 
of  ancient  art,  and  the  numerous  pictures  by 
Parrhasius  of  deities  and  heroes  attained  a 
high  importance.  Eupompus  of  Sioyon,  the 
last  very  distinguished  painter  of  this  period, 
founded  about  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
the  Sicyonian  school  of  painting,  characterised 


by  scientific  cultivation,  artistic  tanriedt>  mi 
great  ease  and  accuracy  in  drawing,  and  wtld 
constituted  the  third  and  last  phase  of  Gmi 
painting,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  epori 
of  refinement  The  form  now  became  fan- 
mount  over  the  essence,  and  technical  eicu- 
lence  reached  its  limit  The  chief  painters  £ 
this  time  were  Pamphilua,  chiefly  distingui-L : 
as  a  teacher  of  the  theory  of  his  art;  his  pq£? 
Apelles,  Helanthius,  and  Pausias,  the  first  pre- 
eminent not  less  for  grace  or  beauty  of  fcm 
•than  for  his  power  in  sublime  subjects,  the  lac 
one  of  the  first  to  practise  encaustic  paint- 
ing; Protogenes  of  Rhodes,  a  rival  of  AptUo: 
Nioias,  who  excelled  in  light  and  shade;  E&- 
phranor,  excellent  in  many  departments;  5V 
comachus  and  Aristides  of  Thebes,  the  ferae 
remarkable  for  boldness  of  execution,  and  tie 
latter,  according  to  Pliny,  the  greatest  mas* 
of  expression  in  all  Greece;  Theon  of  Samot 
and  Athenion  of  Maronea,  beside  many  other* 
-extending  over  a  period  of  upward  of  a  cat- 
tury.  Of  these  the  most  famous  was  Apelles, 
whose  celebrated  contest  of  drawing  with  Piv 
togenes  is  frequently  cited  by  ancient  critic*  a 
an  illustration  of  the  degree  of  technics]  skfE 
acquired  by  each  artist  From  the  time  d 
Alexander  art  rapidly  deteriorated,  and  scbtc- 
qnent  to  the  middle  of  the  3d  century  B.  C 
scarcely  another  name  of  note  occurs.  In  ti* 
place  of  mythological  or  epic  stories,  the  srfcs 
painted  caricatures,  low  or  domestic  subject* 
of  the  class  called  genre,  and  obscene  picto* 
or  contented  themselves  with  reproducing  fee- 
ble copies  of  the  works  of  their  predeceseen. 
At  the  period  of  the  Roman  conquest  painit&f 
exhibited  little  vitality,  and  the  spoliation  <s 
public  buildings  and  galleries  to  adorn  the  per* 
tieos  and  temples  of  Borne  tended  to  crush  tie 
art  everywhere  in  Greece.  Greek  painuefs 
were  executed  in. distemper,  with  glue,  mOk. 
or  white  of  egg,  and  in  encaustic,  upon  vood. 
clay,  plaster,  stone,  parchment,  and  during  tie 
latest  period  upon  canvas.  Wood  panels  writ 
a  ground  of  plaster  were  moat  commonly  en- 
ployed,  and  in  the  late  stages  of  the  art  frestt 
painting  attained  some  perfection.  Varfoi 
species  of  varnish  appear  to  have  been  knew?. 
and  Pliny  says  that  Apelles  was  indebted  fa 
his  brilliant  coloring  to  a  liquid  called  atrs- 
mention,  with  which  he  covered  his  pictures; 
whence  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  has  oanclwitt 
that  he  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  glazii$. 
Down  to  the  time  of  Apelles  4  principal  colors 
were  used,  white,  red,  yellow,  and  black,  frcn 
whioh  all  the  necessary  hues  and  tints  vert 
composed.  The  "  Aldobrandini  Marriage."' 
now  in  the  Vatican,  supposed  to  resemble 
a  picture  by  Eohion  of  the  Sicyonian  school 
the  "Achilles  discovered  by  Ulysses"  as4 
u  Achilles  surrendering  Briseia,"  both  fossd 
at  Pompeii,  and  a  few  others,  although  prob- 
ably feeble  imitations  of  older  works,  su&- 
oiently  attest  the  high  character  of  Greek  sit 
in  its  prime.  The  mosaic  of  the  earn  del  Fnm 
at  Pompeii,  representing  the  "  Battle  of  Lam,* 
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now  in  the  Muaeo  Borbonioo  in  Naples,  is  the 
finest  ancient  picture  extant,  with  respect  to 
composition,  foreshortening,  and  perspective. — 
Of  Etruscan  painting,  as  exemplified  by  speci- 
mens fonnd  in  sepulchral  chambers  at  Tarquinii, 
Caere,  and  elsewhere,  little  need  be  said.    It  is 
essentially  Greek  in  its  style  and  character- 
istics, and  to  a  limited  extent  shows  similar 
stages  of  development  and  decay. — The  Bo* 
mans  received  their  art  directly  from  Greece, 
and,  though  eager  and  intelligent  collectors 
of   the  works  of  the  early  masters  of  that 
country,  had  no  independent  school  of  paint- 
ing.   There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
single  Roman  painter  of  eminence;  but  in- 
ferior Greek  artists  abounded  in  the  Italian 
peninsula,  and  particularly  in  the  capital,  and 
the  best  Roman  paintings  were  probably  exe- 
cuted by  them  in  the  degenerate  style  which 
marked  the  decline  of  the  arts  in  Greeoe.  These 
consisted  chiefly  of  portraits,  ornamental  or 
decorative  work,  and  copies  of  the  master- 
pieces of  antiquity.    It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
nowever,  that  the  Romans  were  the  first  to 
cultivate  portrait  painting  as  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  art.    To  such  a  depth  of  degradation  did 
painting  finally  descend  among  them,  that  it 
was  practised  chiefly  by  slaves,  and  the  painter 
was  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  work  he  could 
do  in  a  day.    But  the  treasures  of  art  accumu- 
lated in  Rome  by  successive  generals  and  em* 
perors,  from  the  time  of  Maroellus  downward, 
made  the  city,  as  Cassiodorus  has  expressed  it, 
"  one  vast  wonder."    Most  of  these  were  in 
turn  transferred  to  Constantinople  by  Constan- 
tino and  his  successors,  and  the  remainder  dis- 
appeared in  conflagrations  or  in  the  disorders 
which  marked  the  period  of  the  exarchate. 
Not  one  authenticated  painting  by  any  of  the 
great  masters  of  antiquity  is  now  known  to  be 
in  existence.    In  one  respect  the  practice  of 
painting  in  Italy  differed  from  that  of  Greece. 
In  the  latter  country  the  art  was  essentially  re- 
ligious, and  was  mainly  confined  to  temples 
and  public  buildings;  but  the  Romans  early 
familiarized  it  with  the  household,  and  no 
dwelling,  whether  palatial  or  strictly  domestic, 
was  considered  complete  unless  every  apart- 
ment or  portion  had  its  painted  decorations 
signifying  the  use  for  which  it  was  designed.— 
While  art  in  its  ancient  seats  was  thus  passing 
through  the  last  phases  of  what  has  been  called 
its  "  age  of  decrepitude,"  Christianity  had  taken 
root  in  many  parts  of  the  world ;  and  although 
the  new  religion,- unlike  the  old,  needed  no 
direct  alliance  with  art,  and  its  followers,  in 
their  detestation  of  paganism,  denounced  the 
carvers  of  graven  images  as  servants  and  emis- 
saries of  Satan,  the  influence  of  so  many  pre- 
vious ages  of  civilization  could  not  be  at  once 
extinguished,  and  the  early  Christians  before 
the  time  of  Constantino  attempted  the  visible 
representation  of  sacred  personages  and  actions, 
by  means  of  symbols  and  mystio  emblems. 
Thus  the  lamb  typified  Christ;  the  vine  and  its 
branches,  Christ  and  his  disciples;  the  fish, 


baptism;  the  ship,  the  church;  and  the  cross,  re- 
demption* The  art  even  to  this  limited  extent, 
however,  was  practised  not  for  the  pleasure  it 
would  excite,  but  as  a  means  of  inculcating 
religious  principles ;  and  when,  as  Christianity 
gained  converts,  it  beoame  safe  to  venture  be- 
yond the  limits  of  mere  symbol,  and  to  depiot 
Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  care  was  taken  to 
eschew  the  beauty  of  features  and  body  lavish- 
ed by  pagan  artists  upon  the  representations 
of  their  deities.  Indeed,  while  Jewish  con-, 
verts  preponderated  in  the  early  church,  the 
Saviour  was  represented,  on  the  authority  of 
certain  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  as 
devoid  of  all  beauty, "  not  like  the  gods  of  the 
Pantheon  oatching  the  eye  by  outward  attrac- 
tions, but  conquering  the  heart  by  the  power 
of  his  word."  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the 
8th  century  that  Adrian  I.  decided,  in  a  papal 
bull,  that  Christ  should  be  represented  with  all 
the  attributes  of  divine  beauty  which  art  could 
lend  him.  Nearly  a  century  previous,  in  692, 
the  council  of  Constantinople  had  authorised 
the  direct  human  representation  of  the  Saviour 
in  place  of  the  symbolical  The  most  interest- 
ing monuments  of  Christian  art  during  the  first 
8  centuries  are  to  be  found  on  the  walls  or 
ceilings  of  the  catacombs  of  Rome.  In  the 
catacomb  of  St.  Oalixtus  were  discovered  many 
representations  of  scriptural  stories,  parables, 
and  symbols,  intermingled  occasionally  with 
some  of  the  more  innocent  pagan  allegories, 
and  also  a  portrait  of  Christ  as  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, the  earliest  known  to  have  been  painted, 
and  which  probably  formed  the  type  for  others. 
Kugler  ascribes  to  these  works  "much  gran- 
deur of  arrangement"  and  "a  peculiar  solem- 
nity and  dignity  of  style."  As  distinguished 
from  pagan  works  of  the  same  or  an  earlier 
period,  they  may  be  said  to  exhibit  more  spirit- 
uality in  the  conception  of  the  human  form, 
holiness  of  expression  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter being  preferred  to  beauty  of  features  or 
body,  and  a  strong  predilection  for  natural  ob- 
jects, as  animals,  leaves,  or  flowers.  When  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constantino 
enabled  the  pious  decorators  of  the  early  church 
to  emerge  from  the  gloom  of  the  catacombs, 
they  transferred  their  labors  to  the  numerous 
edifices  dedicated  to  the  new  religion.  But 
before  art  had  time  to  attain  a  healthy  expan- 
sion under  the  new  influences  which  were  at 
work,  or  to  assume  a  distinctive  form,  civil 
commotions  and  barbaric  invasions  intervened 
to  check  its  development  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
6th  century  Constantinople  became  its  princi- 
pal seat. .  Mural  painting  in  fresco  or  distemper 
now  gave  way  to  mosaic  work,  and  for  4  or  5 
centuries  the  most  interesting  remains  of  pic- 
torial art  are  the  mosaics  in  the  churches  and 
the  miniature  illuminations  of  Bibles  and  other 
sacred  books.  (See  Mosaic,  and  Miniature 
Paikting.)  During  the  8th  and  9th  centuries 
the  iconoclasts  of  the  eastern  ohurch  pursued 
a  systematic  destruction  of  works  of  art ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  disfavor  into  which  Greek 
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artists  and  their  works  thereby  fell,  Constan- 
tinople remained  from  the  7th  to  the  18th 
century  the  great  capital  of  the  arts,  and  during 
that  period  the  Byzantine  style  was  predomi- 
nant in  every  branch  of  art  which  the  degraded 
taste  of  man  permitted  to  be  cultivated.  By- 
zantine painting  was  practised  almost  exclu- 
sively for  religious  purposes,  and  about  the 
commencement  of  the  9th  century  assumed  a 
hierarchical  stiffness  of  type  which  has  descend- 
ed unaltered  to  the  present  day,  although  gen- 
uine Byzantine  pictures  are  now  produced  only 
in  a  few  places  in  Russia  and  Greece.  The 
characteristics  of  the  school  are  length  and 
meagrene8s  of  limbs,  stiffness  of  figure,  features 
almost  void  of  expression,  long  and  narrow 
eyes,  a  disagreeable  blackish  green  coloring  of 
the  flesh,  various  conventional  attitudes  and 
accessories  having  no  foundation  in  nature, 
and  a  profusion  of  gilding.  The  colors,  though 
bright,  were  raw  and  crude,  and  commonly 
painted  on  a  gold  background.  The  painters 
wefe  monks  or  persons  connected  with  mon- 
asteries, who  formed  a  sort  of  perpetual  craft 
or  guild  for  the  manufacture  of  pictures ;  and 
the  subjects  were  almost  as  fixed  as  the  style, 
consisting  of  the  Madonna  and  child  throned, 
and  representations  of  sacred  history  or  alle- 
gory.— The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Venetians  in  1204,  by  promoting  a  greater  in- 
tercourse between  the  Byzantines  and  Italians, 
is  considered  to  have  given  the  first  impulse 
toward  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  Italy  and  the 
West.  Many  Byzantine  painters  passed  into 
Italy  and  Germany,  carrying  with  them  their 
technical  methods  and  their  types  of  form  and 
color,  which  were  followed  more  or  less  ser- 
vilely by  the  Italians  who  studied  under  them ; 
and  at  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Sienna  were  planted 
early  in  the  13th  century  the  germs  of  what 
subsequently  became  the  leading  schools  of 
Italy.  But  while  in  the  eastern  empire  the  in- 
fluence of  an  expiring  faith  was  still  manifest 
in  the  social  relations,  the  literature,  and  the 
art  of  the  people ;  in  Italy,  after  centuries  of 
turmoil,  a  new  and  vigorous  civilization,  large- 
ly impregnated  with  the  Gothic  element,  but 
inspired  and  directed  by  Christianity  alone,  had 
appeared,  under  which  it  was  impossible  that 
art  should  not  show  a  new  development.  The 
artist,  sharing  in  the  religious  fervor  with 
which  every  occupation  was  pursued,  painted 
for  the  glory  of  Christianity  and  the  good  of 
his  fellow  men,  and,  finding  the  shrunken  and 
withered  formB  of  the  Byzantine  school  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  his  art,  was  led  to  a 
closer  imitation  of  nature.  One  by  one  the 
familiar  conventionalisms,  which  centuries  of 
use  had  sanctified,  were  thrown  off  by  bold  in- 
novators, until  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century  the  culminating  glory  of  the  art  was 
reached.  The  successive  steps,  however,  were 
slow,  with  long  intervals  between,  and  not 
until  the  commencement  of  the  14th  century 
can  painting  be  said  to  have  freed  itself  in  any 
considerable  degree  from  its  Byzantine  tram- 


mels.   Of  the  two  arts,  sculpture,  node?  •& 
lead  of  Nicola  Pisano,  the  greatest  artist  ef  S? 
18th  century,  considerably  preceded  psfe 
in  the  order  of  development.   The  pajrrj 
were  hampered  by  a  mode  of  treatment  bsb& 
down  to  them  for  centuries,  and  from  ijfc 
it  was  difficult  at  once  to  emancipate  the 
selves ;  while  the  sculptors,  ignorant  as  t«  l 
the  marbles  of  the  Greeks,  were  obliged  to  em- 
ploy as  models  the  every-day  objects  whid 
surrounded  them.     Hence  of  necessity  tb« 
grew  up  among  the  latter  a  system  of  obser* 
tion  and  study  of  nature  which  soon  gires 
original  character  to  their  works.— To  Gk* 
vanni  Cimabue,  of  Florence,  who  mnrisWd 
between  1240  and  1300,  it  has  been  customs? 
to  ascribe  the  revival  of  painting  in  Italy,  il- 
though  (xiunta  da  Pisa  and  Gnido  da  Siea. 
who  preceded  him,  had  already  giren  bock  2- 
dication  of  independence  of  feeling.   To**? 
however,  was  the  seat  of  this  revM,  andf.* 
upward  of  two  centuries  the  Tuscan  scki 
maintained  their  ascendency  in  Italy.  K«tie- 
of  these  artists  advanced  much  beyond  the  By- 
zantine traditions,  and  the  chief  merit  of  0- 
mabue  undoubtedly  consists  in  the  fact  thai  fe 
discovered  and  fostered  the  genius  of  Giotto  c 
Bondone,  the  first  great  painter  of  mok: 
times,  and  the  true  regenerator  of  the  a* 
With  the  commencement  of  the  Hth  eatat 
the  date  of  this  master's  first  worb  d  ims- 
tance,  the  history  of  Italian  painting  propel 
commences;   and  in  tracing  its  developed 
each  of  the  principal  schools  will  be  noticed  is 
succession.      The   subject  has  already  ta 
treated  at  some  length  under  the  bead  of  Fas- 
co  Painting,  which  formed  the  most  imp* 
tant  branch  of  the  art  in  the  Hth  and  15a 
centuries ;  and  for  the  characteristics  and  drift 
productions  of  individual  painters  the  water* 
referred  to  their  biographies  in  tabvort- 
The  Tuscan  schools,  comprising  the  Sterne* 
Pisan,  and  Florentine,  were  in  the  15th  tm 
ry  merged  in  the  last  named,  of  which  G»j» 
was  the  founder.    Previous  to  his  time  ta 
only  real  advancement  in  painting  was  m 
substitution  of  the  human  figure  for  to  &* 
type  or  symbol.   Giotto  made  the  second  p*i 
step  of  progress  by  rejecting  the  dark  co)« 
which  his  predecessors  had  retained  from  titer 
Byzantine  models,  and  introducing  that  we 
was  paler  and  more  natural.    His  eompo&W 
also  exhibit  a  better  idea  of  grouping,  and « 
figures  more  action  and  variety  of  j»otH».tto 
result  doubtless  of  the  new  ideas  offma? 
gested  by  the  works  of  Nicola  Pi*^  * 
painted  in  the  chief  cities  of  Italy  from  *sp» 
to  Milan,  and  his  mature  works,  soch  fjw 
frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  the  Arena  at  r*a 
and  in  the  Franciscan  church  at  ^^rS 
no  traces  of  the  Byzantine  style.  H»  *•*" 
lowers  and  imitators,  forming  what  has  w» 
called  the  tcuola  Giotto**,  for  ^  *<*'£" 
confined  themselves  to  the  reproduction  on» 
models  left  by  their  master,  but  some .  j««« 
the  path  he  had  opened  to  them  wittr*"8 
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•enefioial  to  the  progress  of  art.  Of  the  lat- 
er class,  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Andrea  Orcagna 
iave  been  considered  superior  in  dignity  and 
randeur  to  Giotto  himself.  Contemporary 
rith  Giotto,  and  scarcely  less  famous,  were 
limone  Memmi  of  the  Siennese  school,  the 
haracteristic8  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
arce  of  expression  and  a  tendency  toward 
lealism,  and  Buffalmacco,  of  humorous  mem- 
ry,  whose  exploits  as  related  by  Boccaccio  have 
arrived  almost  every  relic  of  his  penoil.  Other 
ainters  of  the  period  were  Angelo  Gaddi,  the 
on  of  Taddeo;  Tommaso  di  Stefano,  called 
riottino;  Spinello  Aretino;  Oennino  Oen- 
ini,  author  of  the  oldest  Italian  treatise  on 
ainting;  and  Francesco  da  Volterra.  None 
f  these,  however,  advanced  much  beyond  the 
oint  reached  by  Giotto.  At  the  close  of  the 
entury  the  influence  of  Giotto  was  discernible 
ot  in  Tuscany  alone,  but  throughout  Italy 
nd  even  beyond  the  Alps.  But  painting  was 
evertheless  in  a  very  undeveloped  state.  Por- 
raiture  was  rarely  practised,  landscape  paint- 
ig  as  a  branch  of  art  was  unthought  of,  and 
o  true  standard  of  form  had  been  established. 
vhe  purposes  to  which  painting  were  applied 
rare  almost  wholly  of  a  religious  character, 
nd  when  subjects  from  pagan  mythology  or 
lassie  history  were  introduced,  it  was  to  illus- 
rate  the  truth  of  Christian  revelation  or  the 
octrines  of  moral  theology.  Believing  that 
hey  shared  with  the  clergy  the  task  of  in- 
truding the  people,  the  artists  aimed  at  a 
ruthfal  representation  of  their  subject  rather 
iian  at  technical  skill;  and  on  this  account 
heir  art,  imperfect  and  conventional  as  it 
ras,  has  an  impressiveness  of  character  which 
be  works  produced  during  the  splendid  era 
f  Raphael  fail  to  present.  In  the  15th  cen- 
ary  painting  advanced  very  considerably,  and 
award  its  close  Florence,  under  the  immin- 
ent sway  of  the  Medici,  became  one  of  the 
lost  splendid  art  capitals  of  any  age.  Pie- 
ro  della  Francesca  and  Paolo  Uccello  devel- 
ped  the  science  of  perspective,  and  Maso- 
no  da  Panioale  that  of  chiaroscuro.  The  pro- 
actions  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  the  sculptor  of 
le  famous  gates  of  San  Giovanni  in  Florence, 
Iso  gave  new  vigor  to  the  imitative  principles 
stablished  by  Giotto ;  and  to  his  influence  per- 
aps  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Florentine  art 
lay  be  traced.  But  to  Masaccio,  who  dis- 
arded  the  conventional  types  of  the  human 
>rra  and  made  his  studies  directly  from  life,  is 
ue  the  credit  of  establishing  the  great  era  of 
fie  pictorial  art  of  this  century ;  and  until  near 
lie  time  of  Raphael  his  conceptions  of  form 
emained  the  standard.  Contemporary  with 
r  immediately  succeeding  him  were  Fra  An- 
elico  da  Fiesole,  less  distinguished  for  any 
sternal  quality  of  art  than  for  the  deep  reli- 
ious  sentiment  of  his  works ;  Filippo  Lippi, 
ne  of  the  earliest  painters  of  the  natural- 
itio  as  distinguished  from  the  mystical  school, 
a  that  class  of  masters  has  been  called  who 
lade  religion  the  end  and  object  of  their  art; 


Benozzo  Gozzoli;  Filippino  Lippi;  Antonio 
Pollajuolo,  the  first  who  studied  the  dead 
subject  for  the  purposes  of  design;  Domenico 
Ghirlandaio,  the  master  of  Michel  Angelo; 
Oosimo  Rosselli,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Luca  Sig- 
norelli,  Andrea  Verocchio,  and  Andrea  Cas- 
tagno,  one  of  the  first  who  practised  oil 
painting  after  the  manner  of  the  Van  Eycks. 
With  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  master  accomplish- 
ed in  many  arts  beside  painting,  commences 
another  epoch,  in  which  Masaccio's  concep- 
tions of  form  were  combined  with  dramatic 
compositions,  with  local  color,  and  with  light 
and  shade,  as  illustrated  in  the  famous  u  Last 
Supper"  in  the  convent  of  Sta.  Maria  delle  Gru- 
zie  at  Milan.  The  earnest,  simple  faith,  and  the 
spiritual  treatment  of  the  early  painters  now 
gave  way  in  a  measure  to  the  realistic  tenden- 
cies of  the  age.  Less  was  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  feelings,  and  in  place  of  sacred  history 
and  legends  of  the  church,  pagan  mythology, 
with  its  sensuous  allurements,  began  to  afford 
subjects  to  the  painter.  As  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  the  history  of  Greek  art,  tech- 
nical excellence  was  rapidly  approaching  its 
highest  point,  and  increasing  wealth  and  lux- 
ury multiplied  the  production  of  pictures 
for  private  purposes.  The  painter  was  no 
longer  a  public  teaoher  of  religion  or  morals, 
as  in  the  days  of  Giotto  or  Orcagna;  and  as 
his  public  functions  were  superseded  by  his 

Srivate  ones,  the  art  began  to  decline.  TJn- 
oubtedly,  however,  the  very  perfection  at- 
tained contributed  materially  to  this  result. 
Contemporary  Florentine  masters  of  this  pe- 
riod were  Fra  Bartolommeo  di  San  Marco  and 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  both  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence, and  Michel  Angelo  Buonarotti,  preemi- 
nent as  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect.  The 
latter  neglected  illusive  effects,  despised  oil 
painting,  and  aimed  at  the  expression  of  life 
and  power  through  action  and  movement ;  and 
the  almost  exclusive  attention  which  he  gave 
to  the  definition  of  form,  the  result  doubtless 
of  his  cultivation  of  the  three  sister  arts,  made 
the  development  of  physical  qualities  thence- 
forth the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Florentine 
school.  Of  the  daring  heights  to  which  he  at- 
tained in  his  efforts  toward  grandeur  of  form 
and  sublimity  of  expression,  the  frescoes  of  the 
Sistine  chapel  afford  a  memorable  illustration ; 
although  here,  side  by  side  with  his  prophets 
and  sibyls,  looking  "like  beings  to  whom  God 
has  spoken  and  who  have  never  since  ceased 
meditating  on  the  awful  voice,"  are  groups  and 
single  figures  of  such  startling  novelty  of  ex- 
pression and  action  as  to  constitute  a  legacy  of 
questionable  value  to  the  student  of  form.  His 
influence  was  overwhelming  in  Florence,  and 
almost  every  artist  who  came  within  its  reach 
lost  his  individuality,  and  in  attempting  to 
follow  him  only  debased  art  and  proved  his 
own  mediocrity.  Some,  however,  were  ex- 
cellent painters,  including  Daniele  di  Vol- 
terra, celebrated  for  his  "  Descent  from  the 
Cross;"   Vasari,   the    biographer  of  Italian 
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artists;  Sebastian,  del  Piombo;  the  Zuccari, 
and  Angelo  Bronzino.  During  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  16th  century  the  grand  climax  of 
art  was  reached,  and  within  that  period  the 
greatest  painters  of  modern  times  flourished 
together,  exercising  in  some  sort  a  reciprocal 
influence,  but  each  working  out  his  own  pecu- 
liar aims.  Before  the  middle  of  the  century  a 
steady  decline  was  discernible,  not  in  Florence 
alone,  but  all  over  Italy,  Venice  perhaps  ex- 
cepted; and  as  the  great  masters  one  by  one 
dropped  off,  they  were  succeeded  by  crowds 
of  servile  mannerists,  who  painted  rapidly  and 
carelessly  to  meet  the  increasing  and  not  very 
discriminating  demand  for  pictures,  and  whose 
works,  even  when  devoted  to  sacred  subjects, 
had  in  them  "  more  of  earth  than  of  heaven." 
41  We  paint  six  pictures  in  a  year,"  says  Va- 
sari,  "while  the  earlier  masters  took  six  years 
to  a  picture ;"  a  remark  which  his  own  prac- 
tice strikingly  illustrated.  The  latter  part  of 
the  century,  however,  witnessed  a  fresh  devel- 
opment in  the  Florentine  school,  and  Ludovioo 
Cardi,  called  Cigoli,  introduced  a  new  style, 
distinguished  by  careful  drawing  and  brilliant 
coloring ;  but  few  names  of  note  occur  among 
his  followers,  except  that  of  Carlo  Dolce,  a 
careful  painter  of  female  heads.  Pietro  di 
Cortona  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
introduced  a  florid,  ornamental  style  of  fresco 
painting,  the  followers  of  which  were  called 
by  the  Italians  the  mackinuti.  Little  can  be 
said  of  Florentine  painting  after  this.—- Paint- 
ing seems  to  have  made  little  progress  in  Yen- 
ice  previous  to  the  time  of  Giotto,  and  during 
the  14th  century  no  works  of  any  considerable 
importance  were  produced.  The  little  island  of 
Murano  may  be  considered  the  nursery  of  Vene- 
tian art,  and  the  Vivarini,  a  family  of  painters 
who  lived  there,  its  .first  exemplars.  Commer- 
cial intercourse  had  familiarized  them  with  the 
works  of  German  and  Flemish  painters,  the 
rich  and  vivid  coloring  of  which  was  readily 
adopted  by  contemporary  Venetian  artists,  al- 
though until  near  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury they  designed  with  an  antique  severity 
borrowed  from  their  neighbors  the  Paduans. 
Giovanni  and  Gentile  Bellini,  sons  of  Jacopo 
Bellini,  were  the  first  great  artists  of  the  school, 
as  they  were  among  the  first  in  Italy  to  substi- 
tute oil  painting  for  distemper.  With  a  ten- 
dency to  elaborate  finish,  and  a  dry  though 
correct  manner,  their  works  are  distinguished 
by  sweetness  and  purity  of  expression,  and 
afford  a  foretaste  of  that  rich  coloring  which 
subsequently  became  the  chief  characteristic 
of  Venetian  art,  and  which  reflected  the  cheer- 
ful and  festive  spirit  of  the  people.  With  the 
opening  of  the  16th  century  commenced  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  school,  and  the 
genius  of  two  scholars  of  the  Bellini,  Giorgione 
and  Titian,  created  a  style  in  which  a  bold  and 
decided  handling,  and  a  "  golden  glow"  of 
color,  with  great  truthfulness  of  detail  in  land- 
scape, draperies,  and  other  accessories,  were 
marked  features.    The  former  died  early,  but 


Titian,  who  long  survived  his  great  cos«^ 
raries  of  the  early  part  of  the  century,  rtaac 
the  summit  of  his  art  in  history,  lantaaptfei 
portraiture,  and  stamped  the  school  of  Ye* 
as  incontestable  the  first  in  color.   Aadt  fas. 
portraiture,  in  which  he  had  no  rival,  hen 
perhaps  greatest  in  his  repreetnUtkats  rfti 
naked  female  form.    Among  hie  imitata&ia 
Andrea  Schiavone  and  Alessandro  Bost**. 
called  II  Moretto  di  Brescia.   In  the  latter  k 
of  the  century  flourished  8  other  painters  scam- 
ly  less  illustrious  than  Titian,  vi&,  Jacopo  E* 
busti,  called  Tintoretto,  Paolo  Cagnari.  oLh 
Veronese,  and  Jacopo  da  Ponte,  called  Bam. : 
the  first  one  of  the  most  vigorous  tad  nu 
of  painters,  but  unequal  in  his  peribnanto: 
the  second  a  consummate  master  of  ewi 
delighting   in   scenes    of  festive  pomp  a 
splendor,  with  rich  costumes  and  architect, 
and  the  third  the  earliest  and  one  of  there* 
of  the  Italian  painters  of  genre.    The  tiw  Ve- 
netian style  of  these  masters  deteriorated  z 
the  hands  of  their  successors,  and  the  ah* 
quent  history  of  the  school  is  unmarked  W 
single  great  name,  though  artists  of  merit  **:• 
not  uncommon, — Intimately  connected  wih& 
history  of  the  early  Venetian  school  was  tk 
of  Padua,  to  which  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century  bj  Frc- 
oesco  Squarcione,  whose  collection  of  drivi^ 
and  casts  from  the  antique  greatly  piuwiec 
the  cultivation  of  form,  and  influenced  the  c. 
throughout  northern  Italy.    Jaeono  BelM  c 
Venice,  acquired  there  his  peculiar  dry  sa- 
ner ;  and  Andrea  Mantegna,  the  greatest  pexus 
that  had  appeared  in  the  north  of  Italy  cp  tt 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  was  fan* 
eminent  pupil.   The  latter,  distinguished  terba 
severely  classic  and  statuesque  design,  fm&t 
the  Mantuan  school,  which  produced  naaytf 
the  most  famous  painters  of  Lombard^-fie 
Koman  school  may  he  said  to  have  ipmga- 
reotly  from  the  Umbrian,  so  called  from  the  o- 
cient  district  of  Umbria,  within  the  finite  £ 
which  its  artists  practised  their  vocation.  Tk 
region  was  secluded  and  the  inhabitinfc  re- 
markable for  religious  enthusiasm  ,*  whence  per- 
haps the  spiritual,  almost  ascetic,  style  of  » 
early  painters.    The  most  distinguished  iehw 
these  were  Piero  Cavallini,  Gentile  daFabrisw 
(whose  style  Michel  Angelo  declared  vai  ft? 
his  name,  gentile),  and  Piero  della  Frawesa 
after  whom  came  Pietro  Perugino  (born  in  1444 
died  in  1524),  by  far  the  best  painter  of  to 
school  up  to  his  time,  and  whose  style,  ihoip 
wanting  in  vigor,  was  distinguished  by  *««k 
grace,  and  tenderness  of  expression.  Htt^*' 
ars  were  numerous,  including  Pintoncdift 
Andrea  Luigi,  called  L'Ingegno,  Lo  Swg* 
and  above  all  Raphael  (Raffaelle  Banco  a  1'* 
bino),  whose  fame  has  overshadowed  the  re* 
Of  the  various  excellences  of  this  remtfkiw 
man,  who,  dying  at  the  age  of  87,  left  the  p&' 
est  name  by  general  consent  in  modem  f**** 
ing,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  length  te«- 
He  has  been  described  as  "the  first  of  paio^ 
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for  moral  force  in  allegory  and  history  nmri* 
▼ailed;  for  fidelity  in  portrait  unsurpassed; 
who  has  never  been  approached  in  propriety 
of  invention,  composition,  or  expression;  who 
is  almost  without  a  rival  in  design ;  and  in  sub- 
limity and  grandeur  inferior  to  Michel  Angelo 
alone."  In  separate  qualities  he  may  have  been 
equalled  by  some  contemporary  painters,  and 
in  color,  which  he  regarded  as  a  means  and  not 
an  end  in  painting,  he  was  inferior  to  the  Vene- 
tians ;  but  his  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  his  Ma- 
donnas and  holy  families,  his  great  altarpieoes 
and  his  cartoons  nevertheless  represent  the 
highest  efforts  of  modern  art,  and  have  made 
hia  style  not  that  of  Borne  alone,  bnt  of  the 
world.  Raphael  had  numerous  scholars,  who 
imitated  him  with  more  or  less  success,  and 
some  of  whom  assisted  him  in  the  execution 
of  his  frescoes.  But  after  his  death  most  of 
those  who  had  original  genius  deviated  into* 
exaggerations  and  insipidities,  and  soon  loBt  all 
traces  of  the  noble  grace  and  power  of  their 
master.  The  sack  of  Rome  by  the  constable 
de  Bourbon  in  1527  caused  the  dispersion  of 
his  followers  then  in  the  city,  who  carried  into 
all  parts  of  Italy  a  spurious  style,  miscalled  the 
u  Raphaelesqne."  His  best  scholars  were  Giu- 
lio  Romano,  the  most  distinguished  of  all  for 
original  power,  but  of  a  for  lower  order  of  mind 
than  his  master ;  Gian  Francesco  Penni,  called 
II  Fattore;  Pernio  del  Vaga;  Giovanni  da 
Udine ;  Polidoro  da  Oaravaggio ;  Pellegrino  da 
Modena;  Bartolommeo  Ramenghi,  called  II  Ba- 
gnacavallo;  and  Benvenuto  Tisi,  'called  II  Garo- 
falo.  Primatiocio,  Nioolo  del  Abate,  and  Tibal- 
di  also  acquired  the  Roman  style  of  Raphael, 
which  they  carried  into  France  and  Spam. 
The  execution  by  Michel  Angelo  of  the  "Last 
Judgment"  in  the  Sistine  ohapel  m  1641  pro- 
duced a  crowd  of  feeble  imitators  of  his  style, 
after  whom  same  Giuseppe  Oesari  d'Arpino  and 
Michel  Angelo  Oaravaggio,  the  former  repre- 
senting the  machinUti  and  the  latter  the  ten*- 
broei  or  naturalistic  whose  style,  though  not 
deficient  in  power,  was  founded  on  mere  natu- 
ral imitation,  and  was  characterized  by  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarity.  These  were  succeeded  by 
the  Oarraeci  and  their  followers,  who  flourish- 
ed during  the  17th  century ;  and  in  the  18th 
the  history  of  the  art  closes  with  Andrea  Bac- 
chi,  Carlo  Maratti,  and  Raphael  Mengs,  the 
first  a  painter  of  merit,  the  last  two  aoademio 
and  mannered. — The  Bolognese  school,  though 
claiming  to  share  with  those  of  Tuscany,  Rome, 
and  Venice  the  honor  of  bringing  about  the 
revival  of  painting,  presents  no  name  of  great 
importance  until  the  close  of  the  15th  century, 
when  Francesco  Francis,  a  painter  of  genuine 
religious  sentiment,  and  the  friend  of  Raphael, 
flourished.  His  influence  was  only  temporary, 
and  it  was  not  until  about  1685  that  the  school 
witnessed  its  most  brilliant  epoch  in  the  estab- 
lishment by  Ludovico,  Agostmo,  and  Annibale 
Carraooi  of  their  celebrated  academy,  called, 
from  the  principles  on  which  it  was  conducted, 
the  eoleotio  school  of  Bologna,  and  the  randa- 
voi*  xii.— 43 


mental  idea  of  which  was  to  combine  the 
closest  study  of  nature  with  the  imitation  of 
the  best  qualities  of  the  old  masters.  The  Oar- 
racci and  their  chief  scholars,  Domenichino, 
Gnido  Reni,  Lanfranco,  Albani,  and  Guercino, 
extended  their  influence  throughout  Italy ;  but 
their  efforts  tended  to  substitute  aoademio  tame- 
ness  for  what  little  originality  survived  the  de- 
cline of  painting,  and  their  style,  though  fre- 
quently admirable  as  illustrated  by  themselves, 
did  not  long  survive  them.  Their  greatest 
merit  perhaps  consisted  in  the  attention  they 
gave  to  landscape. — Of  the  schools  of  northern 
Italy,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  the  most 
noted  was  that  of  Parma,  the  great  ornament 
of  which  was  Antonio  Allegri,  known  as  Oor- 
reggio,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury brought  the  art  of  chiaroscuro  and  relief 
to  perfection.  One  of  his  chief  characteristics 
was  a  winning  softness  and  grace,  tending  in 
some  instances  toward  affectation;  and  the 
evil  consequences  of  this  tendency  are  visible 
in  the  works  of  Francesco  Mazzola,  called  II 
Parmigiano,  otherwise  an  excellent  painter,  and 
after  Oorreggio  the  best  artist  of  the  school. — 
At  Milan  a  flourishing  school  was  established 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  executed  there  some 
of  his  finest  works.  About  the  commencement 
of  the  17th  century  the  Procaccini  founded  an 
eclectic  school  in  Milan. — The  school  of  Naples 
claims  an  antiquity  equal  to  that  of  Florence, 
but  no  name  of  importance  occurs  until  the 
17th  century,  when  Giuseppe  Ribera,  called  Lo 
Spagnoletto,  and  Salvator  Rosa,  both  leading 
painters  of  the  naturalistic  flourished.  The  lat- 
ter was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  vigorous  of 
landscape  painters,  but  even  in  this  class  of 
works  refleots  the  coarse  feeling  of  his  school. 
The  last  Neapolitan  painter  of  eminence  was 
Luca  Giordano,  called,  from  his  rapidity  of  exe- 
cution, Fa  Presto. — Although  painting  in  Ger- 
many can  be  traced  back  to  the  Oarlovingian 
period,  little  is  known  of  the  productions  of  its 
artists,  the  missal  illuminators  excepted,  pre- 
vious to  the  18th  century.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  14th  century,  under  Meister  Wilhelm, 
or  William  of  Cologne,  who,  according  to  a 
contemporary  chronicler,  was  "  the  best  painter 
in  all  German  lands,  and  painted  all  sorts  of 
men  as  if  they  were  alive/'  the  school  of  Co- 
logne acquired  considerable  repute.  The  pic- 
tures in  Cologne  attributed  to  this  master  and  to 
his  scholar,  Meister  Stephen,  notwithstanding  a 
Gothic  hardness  peculiar  to  all  mediaeval  Ger- 
man art,  are  remarkable  for  richness  of  color- 
ing, careful  finish,  and  deep  religious  sentiment. 
Contemporary  schools  flourished  in  Nuremberg 
and  Westphalia.  The  16th  century  witnessed 
the  culmination  of  German  art  in  the  person  of 
Albrecht  Durer,  the  scholar  of  Michael  Wohl- 
gemuth of  Nuremberg,  and  almost  equally  dis- 
tinguished as  painter,  sculptor,  and  engraver, 
though  now  chiefly  known  m  the  last  capacity. 
Lucas  Oranach  about  the  same  time  headed 
the  contemporary  school  of  Saxony,  and  en- 
joyed almost  as  great  a  reputation  as  Durer 
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himself.  Other  painters  of  the  period  were  Al- 
hrecht  Altdorfer,  a  scholar  of  Durer,  Matthias 
Grunewald,  Hans  Bnrgkmair,  and  particularly 
Hans  Holbein  the  younger,  in  whom  the  old 
mediaeval  ecclesiastical  spirit  is  relieved  by 
freer  conceptions  of  nature  and  a  purer  sense 
of  physical  beauty,  while  the  characteristic 
German  style  is  retained.  After  1527  his  his- 
tory belongs  to  England.  Subsequently  the 
Germans  became  imitators  of  the  Netherland- 
ish and  Italian  eclectic  schools,  and  previous 
to  the  19  th  century  few  names  of  note  occur 
among  them.  In  the  first  decade  of  the  pres- 
ent century  a  remarkable  revival  was  com- 
menced by  a  number  of  young  German  paint- 
ers assembled  in  Borne,  the  leading  motive  of 
which  was  a  protest  against  the  effete  academic 
generalization  under  which  art  languished. 
The  result  was  the  formation  of  a  mystioal 
school,  which,  under  the  lead  of  Overbeck,  has 
attempted  to  revive  the  sentimental,  ascetic  art 
of  the  14th  century ;  and  of  another  more  pure- 
ly Teutonic,  whose  leaders,  Cornelius,  Kaul- 
bach,  Hess,  and  Sohnorr,  have  idealized  history 
with  considerable  success.  Leasing,  Bende- 
mann,  and  others  instituted  a  reaction  against 
the  severe  ecclesiasticism  of  Overbeck,  and 
formed  a  separate  school,  the  chief  seat  of 
which  is  Dusseldorf.  Accounts  of  these  move- 
ments and  of  their  instigators  will  be  found 
among  the  biographical  articles  of  this  work. 
— The  Flemish  school  dates  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  15th  century,  when  Hu- 
bert and  Jan  van  Eyck  established  themselves 
at  Bruges,  and  drew  around  them  pupils  from 
all  parts  of  northern  Europe.  Dignity  and 
strength,  combined  with  a  close  imitation  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  were  the  characteristics  of  their 
style,  as  illustrated  in  the  celebrated  polyp- 
tych  painted  by  them  for  the  church  of  St.  Ba- 
von,  Ghent.  This  work  presents  also  some  of 
the  first  successful  attempts  at  landscape  paint- 
ing. To  Hubert  Van  Eyck  is  due  the  discovery, 
not  of  oil  painting,  which  was  practised  with 
more  or  less  skill  for  2  or  8  centuries  before 
his  time,  but  of  a  drying  varnish,  which  was 
at  the  same  time  more  suitable  for  mixing  with 
pigments  than  any  vehicle  previously  known. 
The  new  method  was  adopted  by  northern 
artists  generally  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th 
century,  and  was  about  1450  carried  into  Italy 
by  Antonello  da  Messina.  Among  the  scholars 
and  successors  of  the  Van  Eyoks  were  Roger 
of  Bruges,  Hans  Hemling  or  Memling,  perhaps 
the  best  painter  of  the  school,  and  Jan  Mabuse. 
A  contemporary  school  flourished  at  Antwerp, 
which  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury produced  at  least  two  firstrate  artists, 
Quentin  Mateys  and  Lucas  van  Leyden,  to 
whom  succeeded  a  crowd  of  imitators  of  the 
Italians,  whose  efforts  in  design  were  worth- 
less, but  who  transplanted  into  the  Netherlands 
rthe  true  Venetian  coloring.  With  the  17th 
•  century  commenced  the  most  brilliant  epoch 
of  the  Flemish  school,  during  which  the  genius 
♦of  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  whom  Haydon  charac- 


terizes as  "  a  giant  of  execution  and  bn&nc. 
lence  of  brush,  and  brilliant  color  nddcs 
composition,"  revived  the  old  glories  of  T  i 
enoe  and  Venice.  Physical  energy  i&c  * 
were  his  characteristics,  and  these  v«*  > 
fleeted  with  exaggerated  coarseness  a  ^ 
works  of  Jordaens,  Gasparde  Grayer,  and  •/>■ 
of  his  followers,  who  form  what  is  k>,r.t 
the  school  of  Brabant.  Anthony  Y*&.> 
his  most  illustrious  scholar,  however,  jc: . 
with  more  elegance  than  his  master,  j 
brought  portraiture  to  the  highest  eicelkn 
Painting  languished  in  the  ifetherland*  ce 
the  latter  part  of  the  lTth  century,  tot  a : 
other  parts  of  Europe,  has  within  the  pr*c 
century  experienced  a  revival,  which  n!  '- 
productive  of  good  results.  The  art  is  nowpc 
sued  with  success  by  Wappers,  De  Kaiser.  1 i 
lait,  Verboeckhoven,  and  other  Belgian  irx- 
Gattait  especially  ranks  among  the  first  of  l^x 
historical  painters. — The  Dutch  school  *o 
to  have  been  identical  with  the  Flemish  r: 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  whenspr> 
liar  reaction  from  the  mannered srylcoftko 
ters  of  the  preceding  century  manifest*!  i>: 
in  Holland.  This  movement  was  beak  V 
Paul  Rembrandt  van  Ryn,  a  man  of  angclr^ 
nius,  who  took  up  a  hostile  position  agaia*  * 
study  of  the  ideal,  and  deliberately  prowis: 
on  the  principle  of  imitating  vulgar  ita 
The  ugliness  of  his  models,  selected  appsrer.* 
to  show  what  obstacles  he  could  orerap-i 
however  more  than  redeemed  by  surpass:* 
fects  of  light  and  shade,  and  through  his  w: 
and  coarse  design  shines  the  indiridoaliij  • ' : 
gloomy  and  original  mind.  His  strict*. 
by  Kugler  the  "  phantasmagoric,*  witl*K 
opposite  of  that  of  Rubens,  and  in  lata 
and  history  severed  the  Dutch  frM  <;'-■ 
pletely  from  that  of  Brabant  Rembnad:  ''-=■ 
some  eminent  scholars,  including  K.  van  Be?.* 
Eeckhout,  P.  de  Koninck,  P.  Bol,  and  >V* 
Maas.  Contemporary  with  Bembrand;  t.c 
ished  a  class  of  painters  of  remarkable  wc 
as  colorists,  and  well  versed  in  theteebw-r 
their  art,  who  cultivated  what  is  caller* 
and  so  greatly  excelled  in  this  denarflccc;  t 
to  justify  the  remark,  that  "jaw  nit 
Dutch  style  are  almost  synonymous.*'  i« 
pictures  are  generally  of  small  aiie,  anu  £ 
characterized  by  minute  and  exact  into* 
of  familiar  and  frequently  of  vulgar  k^ 
Among  the  most  eminent  of  these,  of  «*= 
we  can  only  give  the  names  here,  wercP«» 
Breughel  and  his  sons  Hell  Breughel  »u^ 
from  the  diabolical  character  of  his  nf& 
and  Velvet  Breughel,  famous  for  his  soft  ai- 
ling ;  David  Teniers,  the  elder  and  the  ywtff 
the  latter  a  distinguished  painter  of  low  ■& 
Adrian  van  Ostade,  Adrian  Brauwer,  aid  J- 
Steen,  equally  celebrated  in  the  avft&P? 
ment ;  Gerard  Terbura,  Gerard  Douw,  <** 
Metzu,  and  Franoiscus  Mieris,  eminent  ptf* 
of  genteel  life.  About  the  same  time  lanw*:; 
painting  became  developed  among  the  l* (> 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  general^  r>:  • 
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f  rarer  taste  than  genre.  Paul  Bril  caught  the 
talian  spirit  from  painting  in  Italy,  and  Jan 
and  Andreas  Both,  Pynaoker,  Albert  Ouyp, 
Nicolas  Berghem,  Jan  Miel,  Karel  Dujardin, 
and  Adrian  van  der  Velde  cultivated  an  ideal 
or  pastoral  style  with  eminent  success.  Jacob 
Ruysdael,  Minderhout  Hobbema,  and  Antony 
Waterloo  excelled  in  vivid  and  natural  imi- 
tations of  native  scenery,  without  aiming  at 
ideal  beauty;  William  van  der  Velde  the 
younger  and  L.  Baokhuysen  in  marine  views ; 
Philip  Wouvermans  in  hunting  parties;  and 
Paul  Potter  in  landscapes  with  cattle  and 
figures.  Snyders,  the  friend  of  Rubens,  and 
the  greatest  of  all  the  animal  painters,  may 
be  mentioned  here ;  also  Hondekoeter,  a  paint- 
er of  poultry ;  and  De  Heem,  Rachel  Ruysch, 
and  van  Huysum,  celebrated  for  their  fruit 
and  flower  pieces.  A  few  of  these  lived  into 
the  18th  century,  but  before  that  time  the  art 
had  lost  most  of  its  vitality. — The  Spanish 
school  stands  almost  alone  in  the  history  of  art 
in  the  uniformly  religious  and  ascetic  character 
of  its  productions.  A  rigid  code  of  rules,  es- 
tablished by  eoclesiatical  authority,  prescribed 
the  method  of  treatment  when  sacred  subjects 
were  selected,  and  the  strong  Catholic  feeling 
of  the  artists  led  them  to  give  an  almost  exclu- 
sive attention  to  this  class  of  subjects.  Paint- 
ing can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  an  exist- 
ence in  the  Spanish  peninsula  previous  to  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til the  17th  that  the  school  had  any  other  than 
a  local  reputation.  The  visit  of  some  Flemish 
artists  in  the  15th  century,  and  somewhat  later 
of  Titian  and  other  Italian  masters,  gave  the 
native  painters  their  first  practical  ideas  of 
color  and  design.  In  the  16th  century  schools 
were  already  established  in  Castile,  Valencia, 
Seville,  and  elsewhere,  that  of  Seville  being  per- 
haps the  most  distinguished.  Among  the  emi- 
nent painters  connected  with  them  were  Anto- 
nio del  Rincon,  Luis  de  Vargas,  Luis  de  Morales, 
Vincente  Joanes,  sometimes  called  the  Span- 
ish Raphael,  Pablo  de  Oespedes,  and  Juan  de  las 
Roelas,  most  of  whom  studied  in  Italy,  and  flou- 
rished in  the  16th  century ;  Francisco  Pacheco ; 
Alonso  Cano,  eminent  as  sculptor,  painter,  and 
architect;  Francisco  Zurbaran,  a  distinguished 
painter  of  the  naturalistic  school  of  Caravag- 
gio ;  and  Diego  Velasquez  de  Silva  and  Barto- 
lom6  Esteban  Murlllo,  who  share  the  honor 
of  making  Spanish  art  known  and  admired  in 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  The  character- 
istics of  their  styles  are  described  in  the  bio- 
graphical notices  of  them.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  18th  century  Spain  has  produced 
no  painters  of  eminence. — Painting  was  prac- 
tised in  France  as  early  as  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, but  nothing  like  a  national  school  can 
be  said  to  have  had  an  existence  until  after  the 
visit  of  Primaticoio  and  other  Italian  artists,  at 
the  invitation  of  Francis  I.  Simon  Vouet,  who 
flourished  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
century,  received  an  Italian  education,  and  is 
considered  the  matter  and  model  of  the  suc- 


ceeding generation  of  French  painters.  Con- 
temporary with  him  were  Nicolas  Ponssin, 
eminent  for  the  classic  spirit  of  his  composi- 
tions and  his  landscapes;  Gaspar  Ponssin,  also 
eminent  in  landscape ;  Claude  Gelee,  a  master 
of  aerial  perspective,  as  of  nearly  every  other 
branch  of  landscape  painting;  and  Sebastien 
Bourdon.  All  of  these,  though  Frenoh  by  birth, 

Sractised  their  art  and  passed  most  of  their 
ves  in  Italy.  Eustache  Le  Sueur  and  Charles 
Le  Brun  were  the  most  eminent  of  Vouet's 
scholars,  the  latter,  an  artist  of  merit  despite 
his  affectation  of  manner  and  violations  of 
taste,  being  the  painter  of  many  of  the  immense 
pictures  at  Versailles  whioh  testify  to  the  van- 
ity and  extravagance  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the 
succeeding  reign  Antoine  Watteau  painted./2fet 
galantee  with  grace  and  effect ;  Joseph  Vernet 
was  noted  as  a  marine  painter ;  and  somewhat 
later  Jean  Baptiste  Greuze  obtained  a  unique 
reputation  for  his  female  heads  and  charming 
representations  of  domestic  life.  Painting 
steadily  deteriorated  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  18th  century,  until  restored  to  a  temporary 
vitality  about  the  time  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion by  Jacques  Louis  David,  whose  style,  known 
as  the  "  classic, n  though  dry,  pedantic,  and  de- 
ficient in  true  expression,  showed  considerable 
mastery  of  form,  and  was  followed  by  Guerin, 
Drouais,  and  a  numerous  band  of  scholars. 
Gros  first  broke  away  from  this  "  morbid  imi- 
tation of  the  antique,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
and  with  Gericault  and  others  inaugurated  the 
system  of  painting  from  nature,  whence  origi- 
nated the  modern  French  school,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ornaments  of  which  are  Leopold 
Robert;  Paul  Delaroohe,  one  of  the  chief 
painters  of  history  of  the  present  century ;  Ary 
Scheffer,  singularly  pure  and  severe  in  his  ideal 
conceptions ;  Horace  Vernet,  unrivalled  in  bat- 
tle pieces ;  Delacroix,  Ingres,  and  Couture ;  Rosa 
Bonheur,  whose  horses  and  cattle  are  among 
the  best  ever  painted;  Troyon,  excellent  in 
landscape;  and  £douard  Frere,  Chavet,  and 
Meissonier,  eminent  in  different  departments  of 
genre. — Of  painting  in  England  little  can  be 
said  previous  to  the  18th  century.  Jan  Mabuse, 
Holbein,  Sir  Anthony  More,  Rubens,  Vandyke, 
Lely,  Eneller,  and  other  continental  painters, 
had  during  the  two  previous  centuries  succes- 
sively practised  their  art  there,  principally  in 
the  department  of  portraiture ;  but  their  influ- 
ence was  unavailing  to  form  a  national  school. 
The  few  native  artists  of  note  who  flourished 
within  this  period,  including  Hilliard,  Isaac  and 
Peter  Oliver,  miniature  painters,  and  Dob- 
son,  Nicholas  Stone,  and  Jameson,  called  the 
"Scottish  Vandyke,"  were  portrait  painters, 
and  that  branch  of  painting  alone  received  en- 
couragement. The  first  important  historical 
works  by  an  English  artist  were  the  frescoes 
executed  by  Sir  James  Thornhill  in  the  interior 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  London ;  but  his 
illustrious  son-in-law,  William  Hogarth,  the 
great  satirical  painter  of  his  time,  and  one  of 
the  most  original  painters  of  any  age,  is  the 
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first  name  of  note  in  the  history  of  British  art 
He  had  however  but  little  direct  influence  upon 
the  artists  of  his  time,  and  the  honor  of  found- 
ing the  modern  English  school  belongs  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  excellent  in  portraiture  and 
history,  and  preeminent  as  a  colorist.  His  con- 
temporary and  rival,  Thomas  Gainsborough, 
often  equalled  him  in  portraits,  but  is  better 
known  as  the  first  of  a  line  of  landscape  paint- 
ers whose  works  would  adorn  the  art  of  any 
epoch;  Among  other  painters  who  flourished 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  were 
Richard  Wilson,  eminent  in  landscape ;  Barry, 
Opie,  Northcote,  Fuseli,  Copley,  and  West,  his- 
torical and  portrait  painters,  the  last  two  being 
natives  of  America.  The  influence  of  Reynolds 

rn  the  succeeding  generation  of  painters  is 
vrn  in  the  strong  bias  for  color  which  now 
forms  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
English  school.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century  flourished  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, Hoppner,  Raeburn,  and  Jackson,  portrait 
painters ;  Wilkie,  the  best  painter  of  low  life 
England  has  produced;  Haydon,  a  historical 
painter  of  genius,  in  spite  of  his  mannerism  and 
egotism;  Etty,  a  vigorous  colorist;  Turner, 
the  most  original  and  imaginative,  perhaps,  of 
landscape  painters;  Constable,  Oalcott,  W.  Col- 
lins, Morland,  Nasmyth,  Bonington,  eminent  in 
the  same  department ;  and  John  Martin,  whose 
architectural  extravagances  and  exaggerated 
effeots  of  light  and  shade  had  a  brief  popu- 
larity. During  the  same  period  genre  was  cul- 
tivated by  Bird,  Smirke,  Stothard,  and  many 
others,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent day  by  Newton,  Leslie,  Cooper,  Mulready, 
Maclise,  Eastlake,  Redgrave,  E.  M.  Ward,  Web- 
ster, Hamilton,  Cope,  Dyce,  C.  Landseer,  J.  R. 
Herbert,  Horsley,  W.  J.  Muller,  Frith,  Faed, 
and  many  others,  most  of  whom  have  also 
painted  history  and  landscape  with  success. 
Among  prominent  landscape  painters  of  the 
present  day  are  Creswick,  Stanneld,  D.  Roberts, 
James  Ward,  Linnell,  and  F.  Lee.  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  occupies  a  peculiar  and  prominent 
position  as  a  painter  of  dogs  and  animals  of  the 
chase.  The  British  school  of  water  color  paint- 
ing, founded  by  Paul  Sandby  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
in  the  department  of  landscape  has  produced 
works  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the  oil 
painters.  Among  its  chief  artists  are  Turner j 
trout,  Copley,  fielding,  Roberts,  W.  Hunt, 
Lewis,  Oattermole,  Cox,  Absolon,  Corbould, 
Nash,  and  Stanfield.  Within  the  present  cen- 
tury has  arisen  a  peculiar  school,  styling  itself 
the  "  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,'7  and  rep- 
resented by  William  Holman  Hunt,  Millais, 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  and  some  others,  who, 
according  to  their  most  earnest  advocate, 
Ruskin,  a  oppose  themselves  to  the  modern 
system  of  teaching,  and  paint  nature  as  it  is 
around  them,  with  the  help  of  modern  science, 
and  with  the  earnestness  of  the  men  of  the  18th 
and  14th  centuries." — For  information  concern- 
ing the  chief  depositories  of  paintings  in  Europe, 


the  reader  is  referred  to  the  srtielalfaRi- 
Painting  made  little  progress  in  the  Tek 
Statesprevious to  the  present  century.  Bs> 
min  West,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  adi 
second  president  of  the  British  royal  aair 
gained  all  his  reputation  abroad;  tndC^ 
though  he  left  many  admirable  portno  : 
America,  established  himself  in  Engtatb 
fore  the  revolution,  and  produced  bis  c* 
important  works  in  history  and  portraits: 
that  country.    Charles  Wilson  Peak  nd  i .. 
John  Trumbull  were  the  first  native  artis 
note  who  practised  their  art  to  any  cooaderaL- 
extent  at  home ;  and  the  Trumbull  gur 
of  portraits  and  pictures  illustrating  Awn*. 
history,  at  New  Haven,  would  be  a  Tate* 
contribution  to  the  art  of  any  nation.  Is-i* 
early  part  of  the  present  century  Malboae,  G: 
bert  Stuart,  and  Allston  vindicated  the  ne 
of  America  to  the  possession  of  the  k&s 
order  of  artistic  ability;  the  first  ftn«*ir 
miniature  painter,  the  second  a  rival  of  E* 
nolds  in  portraiture,  and  the  third  a&  x* 
ginative   painter  of  high  excellent*  a  L 
walks  of  his  art.    About  the  save  tine  Jch 
W.  Jarvis  and  Thomas  Sullv  held  airier* 
as  portrait  painters,  Yanderlyn  painted  kiar? 
with  success,  and  somewhat  later  Newtood 
Leslie,  Americans  by  birth  or  wreatagt  es- 
tablished themselves  in  England  and  bees* 
celebrated  in  the  modern  English  schoa  rf 
genre.   About  1825  Thomas  Cole  founded  vis 
maybe  called  the  American  school  of  la- 
scape  painting,  a  department  which  ras  toe- 
forth  cultivated  by  native  artiste  now  anbe- 
sally  than  any  other-     The  workaofC*. 
though  not  remarkable  as  fitsral  transeke 
of  individual  forms,  are  characteriad  fr. » 
thoughtful  morality,  and  a  tendency  to  & 
gory.    The  series  of  a  The  Course  of  Enj*J 
and  "The  Voyage  of  life"  are  amojfc 
finest  specimens  of  American  art  Cctf» 
porary  with  Cole  or  immediately  sw«**» 
him  were  Doughty,  Dorsad,  Inman,  and  Fb» 
the  two  first  named  eminent  in  kndacapt  s* 
the  third  the  first  American  painter  vfo* 
tempted  genre  with  success;  Rembnndlflafc 
Weir,  Huntington,  Rothermel,  and  Pagfcjv* 
ers  of  history,  landscape,  and  0«w>  and» 
last  named  distinguished  as  aoolorst;  Jis** 
Morse,  Ingham,  Harding,  and  ftaier,  p*** 
painters.     Since  the  middle  of  the  cents* 
landscape  painting  has  received  an  aetm^ 
healthful  impulse,  and  no  artiste  in  any  is* 
pean  school  show  more  talent  in  titf*?*" 
ment  than  those  of  America.  Pronnwrta*3? 
the  latter  are  Church,  Kensett,  G.  L  *£ 
Cropsey,  Chapman,  Casilear,W.and/.i^«J 
Mignot,   Gignoux,   Gifford,  Oolnm  Cran* 
Gay,  Iiiness,  8hattuck,  Hubbard,  m<** 
Dana,  and  many  others,  including  »»• B 
tioned  above.    The  works  of  afl  of  <■•*■! 
characterised  by  close  imitation  of  "J**! 
in  general  by  a  freedom  from  old  *«M  <* 
ventionalisms.    Within  the  *WV^Jz 
has  been  cultivated  with  collator  *** 
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by  Mount,  Lang,  Lambdin,  May,  Ehninger,  Dar- 
ley,  Hoppin,  Blauvelt,  Eastman  Johnson,  Wil- 
liam Hunt,  Edmonds,  and  others;  and  portrait 
painting  by  Healy,  Elliott,  Hicks,  Baker,  Stone, 
and  Staigg,  the  last  also  a  miniaturist  Hays, 
Tait,  Beard,  and  Hinckley  are  well  known  ani- 
mal painters.  History  has  comparatively  fewer 
followers,  and  that  department  receives  less 
encouragement  than  either  of  the  preceding. 
There  are  however  some  prominent  painters  of 
thla  class,  including  Leutze,  a  pupil  of  the  Dus*- 
seldorf  school,  Gray,  Powell,  Rossiter,  Terry, 
and  White. 

PAINTS,  coloring  substances  variously  pre- 
pared, so  that  they  may  be  spread  with  a 
brash  over  surfaces  of  wood,  paper,  canvas,  &c. 
The  name  may  properly  include  water  colors, 
which  are  mixtures  of  the  coloring  matters 
with  water  and  gum,  usually  prepared  in  the 
form  of  solid  cakes,  and  which  when  wetted 
with  water  and  rubbed  readily  impart  to  it  a 
portion  of  the  coloring  matter,  it  may  also 
include  the  colors  used  by  artists,  and  those 
preparations  employed  in  house  painting.  The 
former  are  distinguished  as  artists'  or  oil  paint- 
ers' colors,  and  the  latter  are  known  as  the 
common  paints.  The  sources  of  the  colors  of 
the  last  two  classes  are  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  same,  but  artists'  colors  are  more  va- 
rious and  in  general  much  the  more  carefully 
prepared.  The  secret  of  their  perfection  con- 
sists in  the  most  thorough  levigation  and 
grinding  by  long  continued  rubbing  between 
hard  surfaces.  By  this  means  their  lustre  and 
transparency  are  most  effectually  increased. 
"We  can  only  give  a  very  general  description 
of  the  principal  colors  employed  by  artfsts. — 
White*.  Flake  white  is  a  preparation  of  ceruse 
or  carbonate  of  the  oxide  of  lead  with  excess 
of  the  oxide.  (See  White  Lead.)  Silver 
white  (blanc  d? argent)  or  krems  white  is  the 
same  preparation  from  selected  scales  of  the 
purest  and  whitest  ceruse,  ground  for  an  un- 
usually long  time  with  particular  care.  These 
have  been  regarded  as  the  best  white  for  oil 
or  resin  vehicles,  when  pure;  but  they  are 
often  adulterated  with  pipe  clay,  sulphate  of 
barytes,  chalk,  and  other  substances,  the  first 
two  of  which  may  be  detected  by  their  insolu- 
bility in  dilute  nitric  or  acetio  acid;  and  they 
are  acted  on  and  tarnished  by  the  impure  gases 
common  in  the  atmosphere  of  dwellings,  par- 
ticularly those  lighted  by  gas.  They  are  con- 
sequently rapidly  giving  place  to  the  sine  white, 
the  purest  variety  of'  which,  known  as  snow 
white  (blanc  de  ncige),  possesses  the  good  with- 
out the  objectionable  qualities  of  the  fake 
white.  (See  Zino.)  Venice  white  is  prepared 
from  equal  parts  of  ceruse  and  sulphate  of 
barytes.  For  a  dense  ground  the  preparation 
known  as  Pattinson's  oxiohloride  of  lead  is  ad- 
vantageously used. — Fatfotw  derived  from  vege- 
table sources,  as  gamboge,  are  not  durable, 
bleaching  in  the  light.  A  durable  yellow  of 
pale  canary  color  is  obtained  from  ohromate 
of  strontian,  which  is  produced  by  adding  a 


solution  of  chloride  of  strontian  to  one  of  chro- 
mate  of  potash.  Sulphuret  of  cadmium  forms 
a  rich  and  brilliant  orange,  also  permanent 
The  oxides  of  iron,  in  the  native  ochres  or  the 
artificial  preparations,  furnish  a  variety  of 
shades  of  yellow,  as  well  as  of  red,  which  are 
among  the  most  durable  and  valuable  paints. 
The  native  ochres  properly  levigated  and  ground 
produce  such  a  variety  of  beautiful  colors,  that 
there  is  little  inducement  to  have  recourse  to 
artificial  preparations  of  this  description.  A 
great  variety  of  mineral  yellows  might  be 
named  which  possess  a  good  color  and  are- 
more  or  less  used,  but  are  not  durable,  are  af- 
fected by  foul  air,  and  moreover  often  inju- 
riously affect  other  colors  with  which  they 
come  in  contact.  Such  are  the  chrome  yellow 
and  chrome  orange,  preparations  of  chromic 
acid  and  lead.  Naples  yellow,  a  compound  of 
unknown  composition,  but  said  to  contain  the 
oxides  of  lead  and  antimony,  and  according  to 
some  of  arsenic  also,  is  a  yellow  of  muoh  repu- 
tation, but  is  readily  tarnished  by  foul  gases, 
by  the  light,  and  even  by  contact  with  an  iron 
or  steel  spatula. — Beds.  Vegetable  substances, 
as  the  madders,  afford,  when  made  into  lakes 
with  earthy  bases,  rich  and  beautiful  colors ; 
but,  like  most  vegetable  colors,  they  cannot  be 
depended  upon  for  permanency.     The  more 

Shly  oxidized  ochres  produce  very  valuable 
s,  such  as  the  light  red  and  Indian  red. 
Venetian  red  is  an  inferior  sort  of  the  same 
class,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  colcothar. 
Vermilion  red  is  a  preparation  of  the  bisulphu- 
ret  of  mercury.  (See  Cinnabar,  and  Mercury.) 
This  is  a  beautiful  color,  and  not  affected  by 
any  of  the  ordinary  elements  of  change — acids 
or  alkalies.  The  native  cinnabar  is  much  infe- 
ferior  to  the  artificial.  Other  preparations  of 
mercury,  as  the  peroxide  (red  precipitate)  and 
the  iodide,  also  produce  red  colors,  but  they 
are  not  durable,  and  consequently  are  little 
esteemed.  Red  lead  and  phosphate  of  cobalt 
become  dark  when  mixed  with  oil.  The  am- 
monio-perchloride  of  palladium  is  a  rich,  deep, 
and  beautiful  color.  Carmine  and  the  other 
lakes  (see  Carmine,  and  Lakes)  are  very  rich 
reds,  but  better  adapted  for  miniature  painting 
and  water  colors  than  for  oils.  Rouge  is  a 
carmine  preparation. — Bluet.  The  only  really 
good  blues  are  those  known  as  ultramarine,  the 
native  or  artificial.  (See  Lapis  Lazuli,  and 
Ultramarine.)  These  are  brilliant  colors  of  a 
purplish  hue,  not  affected  by  foul  gases,  but  re- 
movable by  acids.  That  prepared  by  Zuber 
of  Alsace,  having  less  of  the  purple,  was  highly 
approved  in  the  exhibition  of  1851,  and  par- 
ticularly recommended  for  the  aerial  tints  in 
landscape  painting.  The  preparations  of  cobalt, 
including  smalt  blues,  are  feeble  colors.  Sili- 
cates of  copper,  permanent  enough  in  enamels, 
as  in  the  tiles  from  Nineveh  of  4,000  years' 
standing,  soon  blacken  when  broken  up  and 
mixed  with  oils.  All  the  so  called  vitreous  or 
silicious  preparations,  when  levigated  for  pig- 
ments, are  liable  to  change  just  as  the  sub- 
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stances  change  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Prussian  blue  is  not  a  permanent  color,  and 
cannot  be  mixed  with  colors  containing  any 
alkali.  The  indigo  blues  fade  in  the  light. — 
Greens.  Oxide  of  chromium,  prepared  by  ig- 
niting the  orange-colored  ohromate  of  mercury, 
furnishes  the  chromium  green,  an  opaque  light 
green,  of  a  full  body,  and  permanent.  Emeralds 
owe  their  color  to  this  oxide.  The  mineral 
green-earth  affords  a  delicate  neutral  green, 
known  as  terre  verte,  which  is  quite  perma- 
nent, though  attackable  by  acids,  various  salts 
of  copper,  as  the  carbonates,  phosphates,  ace- 
tates (verdigris),  disulphates,  and  arsenates,  as 
Scheele's  green  and  Schweinfurt's  (see  Gruen), 
produce  greens  of  different  shades ;  but  all  are 
acted  on  by  foul  gases  and  blackened  by  oil. 
Nickel  green  also  has  the  latter  defect  Bin- 
man's  green,  derived  from  zinc  or  cobalt,  is 
permanent,  but  has  not  the  body  or  the  fine 
color  of  chromium  green.  The  greens  derived 
from  the  artificial  ultramarine  process  are  simi- 
larly defective,  and  they  too  are  permanent. — 
Brawns.  These,  being  in  chief  part  prepared 
from  vegetable  matters,  readily  change  and 
fade,  and  are  among  the  least  permanent  colors. 
Umber,  a  natural  mixture  of  a  brown  oxide  of 
iron,  manganese,  and  clay,  found  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  is  a  very  useful  color  either  in  its 
natural  state  or  burnt.  The  terre  verte  when 
burnt  produces  a  beautiful  brown.  The  color 
is  also  prepared  from  asphaltnm,  either  the 
natural  product  or  the  residue  in  the  distillation 
of  the  coal  oils.  A  variety  of  browns,  some  of 
them  rich,  deep,  and  transparent,  are  prepared 
from  decomposed  vegetable  matters,  as  peat, 
mixed  with  bituminous  substances.  Burnt 
ivory  and  bones  give  brown  colors  not  so  per- 
manent as  the  blacks  obtained  from  the  same 
materials.  Mummy  brown  is  a  preparation  of 
white  pitch-  and  myrrh  combined  with  animal 
matter.  Prussian  brown  is  obtained  of  various 
tints  by  calcining  over  an  open  fire  in  an  iron 
spoon  at  a  full  red  heat  good  Prussian  blue, 
not  of  English  manufacture.    When  carefully 

Erepared  from  a  good  blue,  the  bits  on  being 
roken  appear  in  part  of  blackish  and  in  part 
of  yellowish  brown  hues.  A  uniform  tint  is 
secured  by  grinding  the  products.  Several 
trials  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  just  the  shade 
of  brown  desired.  The  color  spreads  remark- 
ably well,  is  very  permanent,  and  dries  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  of  the  transparent 
colors.  Sienna  is  an  ochre  of  deep  yellow 
brown,  and  by  calcining  is  converted  into  a 
reddish  orange  brown. — Blacks.  These  in  gen- 
eral are  prepared  by  burning  organio  sub- 
stances in  close  vessels  and  collecting  the  black 
carbonaceous  residues.  Lampblack  is  the  soot 
of  resins,  fats,  and  oils ;  bone  black,  the  residue 
from  the  calcination  of  bones.  A  durable  bluish 
black  is  obtained  from  the  calcination  of  vine 
twigs.  The  mineral' peroxide  of  manganese 
affords  a  black  possessing  good  drying  proper- 
ties.— The  paints  in  common  use  for  house  paint- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  or  ornament- 


ing the  woodwork  they  cover,  eonast  dri£ 
of  a  basis  of  white  lead,  while  rinc,  ortBc" 
ture  of  these  with  sulphate  of  banfc*  -v 
"White  Lead,  and  Zinc),  which  is  either  *< 
as  a  white  pigment,  or  is  colored  by  the  fcr. 
duction  of  suitable    coloring  matters,  <&: 
stainers.     These  consist  of  the  colors  »h* 
named,  and  their  proportion  rarely  exceed  1 
of  the  mixture.    To  prepare  the  compora*  f> 
use,  the  white  lead  and  stainers  aregroasd: 
a  mill  with  oil,  usually  linseed,  and  for  ourin? 
work  especially  this  is  first  boiled,  bjr  wi.; 
its  drying  quality  is  increased,  and  it  is  ca .• 
thicker.    It  was  formerly  the  practice  fcr  :J 
painters  to  do  their  own  grinding  by  hand  r;-: 
a  stone  table  with  a  stone  miller;  bcttk 
work  is  now  more  economically  done  bj  \> 
manufacturer,  or  in  mills  especially  appn-;r- 
ated  to  this  purpose.    In  such  esUbfisbz^- 
close  mills   are  provided  in  which  not* 
materials,  as  white  lead,  red  lead,  the  ru: 
eurial  compounds,   &c,  are  ground  ito* 
endangering  the  health  of  the  workman  * 
always  occurred  in  the  ordinary  metki* :' 
grinding  by  their  dust  escaping  into  the  n* 
phere.    Other  substances  used  as  dryer?  t  a* 
boiled  oil  are  litharge,  sugar  of  lead,  and  $  rfc 
of  turpentine.    In  the  application  of  pafcts  ^ 
process  is  varied  according  to  the  nature  d& 
surface  to  be  covered,  and  the  effort  rep*. 
For  the  best  work  the  first  coat  of  psbiH  c' 
thin  consistency  in  order  that  the  pores  «i» 
wood  or  plaster  may  be  filled  with  the  oil  ¥*1 
it  absorbs  from  the  paint.  Its  drying  ii  bsta^ 
by  the  addition  of  litharge.    A  second  cot  i: 
thin  paint  may  advantageously  be  added  vte 
the  first  has  dried.    To  this  succeeds  i±* 
and  thicker  coat,  containing  some  spirits c 
turpentine  and  some  of  the  coloring  p^eat 
Upon  this  is  laid  a  fourth  coat  thick  and^, 
mixed  with  equal  parts  of  oil  and  spirits  rf  »- 
pontine,  and  made  rather  darker  thin  the  sb«* 
required.    For  this  coat  sugar  of  lead  is  i  ?*d 
dryer.    Within  two  days,  and  before  thi§  tvc 
has  become  quite  dry,  the  finishing  or  ito 
coat  may  be  applied.    This  is  of  pot  vkiv 
lead  diluted  with,  spirits  of  turpentine  ob)j.« 
colored  a  few  shades  lighter  than  the  pettst 
Gold  size  of  the  japanners  is  used  in  a*- 
quantity  as  the  dryer.    This  coat  dries  a?  r*j» 
ly  as  it  is  laid  on,  and,  incorporating  itself  vie 
the  heavy  coat  beneath,  grVes  to  the  so*** 
a  beautiful  gloss  and  finished  appearmee.  Be- 
fore putting  the  first  coat  upon  woodwork  * 
surface  is  carefully  smoothed  and  prepsrdfr 
it ;  and  before  applying  a  new  coat  the  safe* 
already  covered  is  rubbed  with  send  pp* 
Painting  in  imitation  of  oak,  walnut  «* 
wood,  &o.,  is  called  graining,  this  imhitwa* 
the  grain  of  the  wood  being  brought  onto*] 
the  groundwork  of  4  or  5  coats,  whkn  b  & 
of  the  general  color  of  the  wood  to  be  imitate^. 
The  last  coat  is  mixed  with  eaualpertoM* 
and  spirits   of  turpentine.     The  colon  * 
ground  in  water  and  mixed  with  beer,  J^r 
gives  them  sufl&cient  tenacity.   Thenar^* 
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tatixtg  the  grain  of  the  wood  are  made  by  draw- 
ing irregularly  over  the  surface  an  instrument 
made  like  a  comb,  its  teeth  producing  the 
parallel  seta  of  lines.  The  finishing  ooat  is  of 
copal  yarnish. 

PAISIELLO,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  composer, 
born  in  Taranto,  Ma/  9, 1741,  died  in  Naples, 
June  5, 1816.    He  was  educated  in  the  con- 
servatory of  St.  Onofrio  at  Naples  under  Du- 
rante, and  at  the  age  of  20  was  a  prolific  com- 
poser of  masses,  psalms,  motets,  Ac.    His  first 
opera  was  produced  in  1763  at  Bologna,  and 
daring  the  next  18  years  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  upward  of  50  for  the  chief  cities  of 
Italy.    Most  of  these,  however,  speedily  sunk 
into  oblivion.    In  1776  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  Catharine  II.  to  establish  himself  in 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  9  years, 
producing  in  the  interval  several  operas  and 
oratorios,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  pieces 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music    Proceeding 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Vienna,  he  composed 
for  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  12  symphonies,  and 
the  opera  II  re  Teodoro,  which  affords  the  first 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  finale  in  this  olass  of 
compositions.    On  his  return  to  Naples  he  was 
appointed  royal  ohapelmaster  with  a  large  sal- 
ary, and  for  many  years  remained  in  that  city, 
declining  invitations  from  the  king  of  Prussia 
and  the  empress  Catharine,  but  writing  an  oc- 
casional opera  for  London  and  other  cities. 
During  the  temporary  overthrow  of  the  Bour- 
bons in  1799  he  accepted  the  office  of  nation- 
al director  of  music  under  the  republic,  for 
which  he  remained  in  disgrace  for  several 
years  after  the  return  of  the  royal  family. 
In  compliance  with  pressing  invitations  from 
Napoleon,  he  visited  Paris,  where,  as  ohapel- 
master to  the  first  consul,  he  produced  a  num- 
ber of  masses,  motets,  and  other  compositions. 
Returning  to  Naples  in  1804,  he  was  restored 
to  his  office  of  royal  ohapelmaster,  in  which 
he  was  continued  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  upon 
assuming   the   crown,  and   subsequently   by 
Murat.    Paisiello's  industry  and  facility  are 
shown  in  the  number  and  variety  of  his  works, 
which  comprise  27  grand  and  51  buffo  ope- 
ras, 8  interludes,  and  a  vast  collection  of  can- 
tatas,   oratorios,   masses,   and   the   ordinary 
forms  of  instrumental  music.    His  operas,  now 
scarcely  known,  rank  among  the  choicest  mu- 
sical works  of  the  last  centarv,  and  were  once 
universally  sung  and  admired  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.    His  qualities  have  been  said  to  con- 
sist of  "  fertility  of  invention ;  an  extraordinary 
and  happy  facility  of  finding  subjects  full  both 
of  nature  and  originality ;  a  talent  unique  in 
developing  them  by  the  resources  of  melody, 
and  embellishing  them  by  interesting  details; 
an  arrangement  always  full  of  fancy  and  learn- 
ing ;  and  a  taste,  grace,  and  freshness  of  melo- 
dy by  which  he  has  far  surpassed  most  other 
composers,  and  has  been  a  model  to  those  who 
have  labored  after  him." 

PAISLEY,  a  parliamentary  and  munioipal 
borough  and  manufacturing  town  of  Renfrew- 


shire, Scotland,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
White  Cart,  about  8  m.  above  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  the  Clyde,  8  m.  W.  by  S.  from 
Glasgow;  pop.  in  1851,47,952.  The  most  in- 
teresting of  its  public  buildings  is  the  nave  of 
an  old  abbey  church,  now  used  as  a  parish 
church.  The  abbey  of  which  this  is  the  only 
relic  was  the  family  burial  place  of  the  high 
stewards  of  Scotland  before  their  accession  to 
the  throne.  The  navigation  of  the  Cart  to 
Paisley  was  improved  at  the  instance  of  the 
munioipal  corporation  in  1787,  and  vessels  of 
180  tons  -burden  can  now  go  up  to  the  town. 
Paisley  has  communication  with  Glasgow  by 
canal,  and  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  Glasgow  and  Paisley  railway.  The  manu- 
facture of  shawls,  which  was  introduced  about 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  industry.  Silk,  cotton, 
woollen,  and  mixed  fabrics  are  made  in  close 
imitation  of  those  of  India,  and  shawls  of  gen- 
uine Cashmere  wool  are  woven  equal  in  texture 
and  far  superior  in  beauty  of  design  to  those 
of  the  East.  Silk  gauze  has  long  been  one  of 
the  chief  staples,  and  there  are  also  large  es- 
tablishments for  the  manufacture  of  muslins, 
plaids,  chenille,  handkerchiefs,  cotton,  thread, 
carpets,  soap,  leather,  malt  and  distilled  liquors, 
&o.,  beside  bleacheries,  brass  founderies,  boat- 
building yards,  and  a  large  silk-throwing  mill. 
— In  the  time  of  Agricolathe  Romans  had  a  sta- 
tion upon  the  present  site  of  Paisley ;  but  the 
town  owes  its  existence  to  the  priory,  founded 
in  1160,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Cart,  by  Walter, 
high  steward  of  Scotland.  In  1219  the  priory 
was  raised  to  an  abbacy  by  Pope  Honoring. 
With  the  growth  of  this  establishment  arose 
Paisley,  first  a  small  town  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  from  the  abbey,  and  almost  a  de- 
pendence of  it;  and  in  1488  it  was  erected  by 
James  IV.  into  a  free  burgh  of  barony. 

PAIXHANS,  Hbnbi  Joseph,  a  French  gen- 
eral and  inventor,  born  in  Metz,  department 
of  Moselle,  Jan.  22,  1788,  died  at  Jouy-aux- 
Arches,  near  Metz,  Aug.  19,  1854.  He  was 
educated  at  the  polytechnio  school,  and  enter- 
ing the  artillery  rose  to  the  rank  of  general 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, where  he  occasionally  spoke  on  naval  and 
military  affairs.  As  an  inventor  he  is  well 
known  by  the  guns  and  projectiles  which  bear 
his  name,  and  which  were  first  employed  in 
France  in  1824.  The  guns,  which  were  ori- 
ginally between  9  and  10  feet  in  length  and 
weighed  75  cwt.,  were  especially  adapted  for 
the  projection  of  hollow  shot  and  shells  of  a 
cylindro-conical  shape.  The  latter,  striking  a 
ship  with  more  exactness  and  force  than  the 
ordinary  cylindrical  projectiles,  produce  an 
explosion  similar  to  the  springing  of  a  mine, 
and  correspondingly  destructive.  In  connection 
with  his  inventions  Gen.  Paixhans  made  nu- 
merous useful  suggestions  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment respecting  the  armament  of  ships  of 
war  or  fortresses  for  the  defence  of  the  sea 
coast,  which  are  embodied  in  a  series  of  works 
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published  between  1815  and  1849.  (See  As* 
raxBBY,  and  Navy.) 

PAJON,  Claude,  a  French  Protestant  theo- 
logian, born  in  Romorantin  in  Orleanais  in 
1626,  died  Sept  27,  1685.  He  was  educated  at 
the  academy  of  Saumur,  where  he  studied  the- 
ology under  Amyraut,  and  at  the  age  of  24 
became  preacher  in  Marchenoir.  Although  not 
prominent  as  a  literary  man,  Pajon's  abilities 
tad  become  well  known,  and  in  1666  he  was 
made  professor  of  theology  in  Saumur  in  place 
of  Amyraut,  who  had  died  2  years  before.  Al- 
ready some  of  his  doctrinal  views  had  awak- 
ened attention,  and  though  he  was  confirmed 
in  his  office  by  the  provincial  synod  of  Anjou, 
his  teachings  at  Saumur  gave  great  offence. 
He  soon  gave  up  the  position  of  his  own  accord, 
and  became  a  preacher  in  Orleans,  where  in 
1678  he  wrote  an  answer  to  Nicole's  work  en- 
titled Prejuges  legitimes  contre  lea  Oahiimtes. 
His  peculiar  opinions  now  begpn  to  be  spread 
not  only  by  his  own  direct  influence,  but  by 
the  mouths  of  many  zealous  disciples.  So 
muoh  attention  did  the  reputation  of  his 
Pelagian- Arminian  views  excite,  that  in  1676 
Pajon  suggested  a  trial  of  his  teachings,  which 
however  resulted  in  nothing.  After  much 
controversy,  several  of  the  provincial  synods 
in  1677  adopted  measures  to  free  the  church 
from  those  entertaining  his  sentiments,  although 
Pajon  and  his  friends  strenuously  asserted  that 
their  doctrines  were  far  removed  from  Pela- 
gianism.  He  however  did  effective  service 
for  his  church  in  his  remarks  on  the  pastoral 
charge  issued  by  the  Catholic  clergy  in  1682. 
His  reply  appeared  in  1685.  Soon  after  ho 
died,  grieving  that  his  church  would  not  re- 
ceive the  truth.  His  peculiar  views  were 
called  Pajonism,  although  his  followers  would 
appear  to  have  been  more  heterodox  than 
himself. 

PAJOU,  Augubtin,  a  French  sculptor,  born 
in  Paris  in  1780,  died  there,  May  8,  1809.  He 
passed  12  years  as  a  government  pensioner  at 
Koine,  and  upon  returning  to  France  in  1760 
established  himself  in  Paris,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  executed  upward 
of  200  works  in  stone,  metal,  and  wood,  and 
for  many  years  held  the  office  of  professor  of 
sculpture  in  the  French  academy.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  institute.  Among  his 
principal  productions  were  Love  as  the  ruler 
of  the  elements,  in  lead ;  Pluto  holding  Cer- 
berus chained,  which  gained  him  admission 
to  the  academy;  Psyche  abandoned;  statues 
of  Pascal,  Turenne,  Bossuet,  Buffon,  and  Des- 
cartes ;  and  the  sculptures  of  the  facade  of  the 
Palais  BoyaL  His  works  are  designed  in  a 
natural  style,  and  show  a  considerable  improve- 
ment upon  the  productions  of  preceding  French 
sculptors. 

PAKINGTON,  Sin  John  Somerset,  an  Eng- 
lish statesman,  born  Feb.  19,  1799.  He  is  the 
son  of  William  Russell,  of  Powick  court,  Wor- 
cestershire, and  assumed  the  name  of  Paking- 
ton  subsequent  to  the  decease  of  his  maternal 


PALADIN 

uncle,  Sir  John  Pakingtesu  In  lttft  fee  m 
created  a  baronet.  He  entered.  pnbfir  nfe  u 
1887  as  member  of  parliament  Irons  Drofevie. 
which  constituency  he  has  represented  dm 
to  the  present  time,  and  in  politics  is  s  cosae- 
vative,  and  a  conspicuous  member  of  his  psnj 
He  entered  the  Derby  cabinet  in  1852  ss  o*r 
nial  secretary,  and  in  the  second  Derby  sbx» 
try,  1858-'9,  was  first  lord  of  the  adama? 
In  the  latter  capacity  he  adopted  meaeare  * 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  BrkA 
navy,  the  general  features  of  which,  wets  w- 
tained  by  his  successor  in  office. 

PALACKY,  Franttakk,  a  Bohemian  philek 
gist,  critic,  and  historian,  born  in  HodsUsia, 
Moravia,  June  14, 1798.    He  received  a  hUsvj 
education  under  the  care  of  his  father,  sad  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Presbnrg  and  Vienna,  *> 
voting  himself  especially  to  toe  study  ef  ta- 
guages.  Having  in  early  life  become  aoqaanttri 
with  the  celebrated  Pananvist  KoUsr,  be  sr- 
dently  embraced  his  views  and  devoted  hiaadf 
to  the  development  of  the  Bohemian  Isnrnw 
and  literature.    In  182S  he  repaired  to  Frsgae. 
where  he  was  patronized  by  Oonnt  fitsrebef, 
the  founder  of  the  national  museum, 
sequently  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
of  that  institution,  the  Oa$opis  cethcko 
an  office  which  he  held  for  ID  years  (i&~*- 
'37).    In  1829  he  was  charged  by  the  estaa 
of  Bohemia  with  the  task  of  writing  a  crisica 
history  of  his  country,  receiving  at  the  sea 
time  the  title  of  national  historiographer  tad  i 
pension  for  life.    His  appointment  was  itf 
sanctioned  by  the  Austrian  goYeroment  zsil 
after  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Ferdka&i 
(1885).    The  first  volume  of  Palaeky's  "&r 
tory  of  Bohemia"  appeared,  at  the  expense  « 
the  estates,  in  1886,  in  the  German  lanjpiagva 
which  he  had  previously  published  a  **I&«7 
of  the  Beautiful"  and  a  "  History  of  jEstheacsT 
and  in  which  he  subsequently  also  described 
his  "  Literary  Journey  to  Italy  in  188T,*7  un- 
dertaken in  search  of  materials  for  his  gretf 
historical  work.    While  this  was  slowly  pro- 
gressing he  also  published  the  Arehi*  ask}  (S 
vols.,  1840-'44),  and  the  u  Oldest  Memorial*  d 
the  Bohemian  Language,"  the  latter  is  Ger- 
man.   The  movements  of  1848  opened  to  rV 
lacky  the  field  of  political  activity.    Be  w 
elected  president  of  the  Slavic  oongress,  wkki 
assembled  in  Prague  in  June ;  and  after  in 
speedy  dissolution,  and  the  suppression  of  tke 
national  movement  in  that  city,  he  was  sen  u 
representative  to  the  Austrian  diet,  in  whka 
he  became  the  leader  of  the  Slavic  eknest 
After  the  end  of  the  revolution  in  Austria, 
which  was  hastened  by  this  untimely  Paoslsne 
agitation,  Palacky  returned  to  literary  occupa- 
tions.   In  1860,  after  the  political  revhal  m 
Hungary,  he  renewed  with  his  Mends  the  na- 
tional Bohemian  movement,  though  now  as  sa 
ally  of  the  Hungarians. 

PALADIN  (Cat  palatintu,  from  jMfafm 
a  palace;  It  paladtM;  Fr.  and  &p* palodbX 
originally  an  officer  of  the  palace  in  the  Byaa- 
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tine  court,  who  ranked  among  the  chief  digni- 
taries of  the  empire.  In  the  French  romances 
of  the  middle  ages  the  paladin,  or  palarin  as 
he  was  at  first  called,  was  a  knight  of  great 
strength  and  bravery,  whose  loyalty  to  his 
sovereign  was  only  equalled  by  his  chivalrio 
bearing  and  generosity.  The  favorite  types  of 
this  character  are  Roland,  Oliver,  Rinaldo,  and 
the  other  paladins  of  the  court  of  Charlemagne, 
whose  exploits  have  been  celebrated  by  Boiar- 
do,  Ariosto,  and  other  Italian  poets,  and  in 
innumerable  legends  and  ballads.  The  term 
has  been  poetically  applied  to  the  knights  of 
King  Arthur's  round  table,  and  is  frequently 
employed  as  synonymous  with  knight  errant. 

PALAEOGRAPHY  (Gr.  iroAaior,  old,  and 
ypaffa,  to  write),  the  science  of  deciphering  an- 
cient inscriptions,  whether  on  stone,  metals, 
wood,  baked  clay,  wax,  linen,  the  bark  or 
leaves  of  plants,  or  on  parchment.  The  sub- 
ject is  divided  into  different  heads,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  inscriptions  or  material 
on  which  they  are  found,  and  is  treated  in  this 
work  under  Ouvbifobm  Inscriptions,  Diplo- 
matics,  HlBBOGLYPHICS,  MmiATUHB  PAINTING, 

Palimpsest,  <feo. 

PAL JSOLOGUS,  the  name  of  a  Byzantine 
family,  first  mentioned  in  history  in  the  11th 
century,  and  which  occupied  the  throne  of 
Constantinople  from  1261  to  1453,  the  year  in 
which  that  city  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  The 
first  emperor  of  the  family  was  Michael  Yin. ; 
the  last,  Constantino  XIV.,  was  killed  while 
fighting  in  defence  of  his  capital.  A  member 
of  this  family,  Theodoras  Oomnenus,  a  son  of 
Andronicus  II.,  received  the  principality  of 
Montferrat  in  Italy  in  1805,  in  right  of  his 
mother  Violante,  and  in  the  hands  of  this  branch 
it  remained  until  1533.  Another  branch  of  the 
house  reigned  in  the  Morea  from  1380  to  1460. 
Descendants  of  the  Palaologi  were  still  living 
in  the  17th  century. 

PALEONTOLOGY  (Or.  iraXmw,  ancient, 
tip,  being,  and  Xoyog^  a  discourse),  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  fossil  remains  of  plants  and 
animals  found  within  the  earth's  strata.  These 
are,  for  the  most  part,  unlike  those  species  now 
existing  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  in- 
habiting its  waters.  In  the  progress  of  this 
science  light  has  been  mutually  derived  from 
and  thrown  upon  many  correlative  sciences ; 
for  the  discoveries  in  fossil  flora  and  fossil 
buna  bear  the  same  relation  to  our  knowledge 
of  recent  vegetation  and  existing  animals,  that 
the  researches  in  archaeology  bear  to  our  known 
historic  records;  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
are  often  an  index  to  the  true  understanding 
of  the  succeeding  conditions.  The  determina- 
tion of  these  remains  of  extinct  species  has  led 
to  careful  comparisons  with  known  living 
forms ;  and  since  it  often  happens  that  these 
fossil  remains  are  very  imperfect,  consisting, 
among  vertebrate  animals,  of  a  few  bones  or 
teeth,  or  bony  plates  of  fishes,  the  comparisons 
have  been  carried  to  an  extreme  minuteness; 
and  thus  the  structure  of  living  flnimpl*  has  be- 


come better  known.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
lower  orders  of  animals  and  of  plants.  The 
requirements  created  by  the  study  of  many  of 
these  subjects  have  induced  a  reinvestigation 
of  analogous  living  forms.  The  study  of  the 
embryonic  development  of  some  existing  spe- 
cies has  shown  that  their  progressive  phases 
were  fixed  and  perfect  forms  in  the  earlier 
creations.  It  is  in  this  perhaps  that  we  may 
see  indicated  a  certain  progression  in  animal 
forms,  inasmuch  as  in  such  instances  that  which 
was  the  finished  and  complete  type  is  now  only 
the  undeveloped  embryo  of  a  higher  organiza- 
tion. Again  a  rare  form  or  representation  of 
a  group,  occurring  at  an  earlier  period,  be- 
comes more  fully  developed  at  a  later  era  or 
in  the  present  creation;  while  many  existing 
forms,  of  which  there  are  few  Bpecies  in  the 
living  world,  have  been  found  much  more  fully 
represented  in  former  creations.  It  thus  be- 
comes clear  that  the  present  more  complete 
classifications  both  of  botany  and  zoology  could 
never  have  been  reached  except  through  the 
study  of  the  extinct  forms.  These  sciences 
have  thus  become  better  defined,  and  their  ar- 
rangement and  classification  more  natural  and 
true,  as  well  as  greatly  extended.  It  was  for- 
merly considered  that  mineralogy  was  the  sci- 
ence on  which  geology  most  depended;  and 
certainly  there  is  room  for  mineralogy  to  aid 
and  sustain  geology,  since  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  sediments  of  distinct  geological  epochs  to 
give  mineral  products  more  similar  than  the  or- 
ganic contents,  so  that  peculiar  mineral  charac- 
ters will  be  found  to  mark  different  geological 
formations.  Moreover,  the  physical  conditions 
of  surface  and  the  nature  of  the  sediments 
have  determined  the  existence  of  certain  forms 
of  plants  and  animals  during  each  period. 
There  is  thus  a  mutual  alliance  between  geolo- 
gy, paleontology,  and  mineralogy.  But  it  is 
to  the  science  of  palaeontology  that  geology  is 
by  far  the  more  indebted,  since  the  study  of 
fossil  remains  has  established  the  order  of  suc- 
cession among  the  stratified  deposits  of  the 
earth's  crust,  and  the  relative  position  of  each 
formation  is  better  defined  by  its  contained  fos- 
sils than  by  any  other  means  whatever. — 
The  physical  nature  and  condition  of  the 
older  metamorphio  strata,  in  which  we  have 
no  remains  of  animals  (though  these  may  have 
existed  and  become  obliterated  through  physi- 
cal and  chemical  ohanges),  prove  the  condi- 
tions of  sea  and  land  and  distribution  of  sedi- 
ments to  have  been  essentially  the  same  as  in 
the  present  oceans.  The  extensive  limestone 
formation  renders  it  probable  that  the  ocean 
of  that  period  was  inhabited,  although  of  the 
inhabitants  we  know  nothing.  Palaeontology 
however  has  shown  that  from  the  remote 
period  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  and  the  Cambrian  rocks  of 
Europe,  the  ocean  was  peopled  by  numerous 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  We  know 
that  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed,  that  the 
waters  were  agitated  by  storms,  and  even  that 
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the  sands  laid  bare  by  the  ebb  of  tide  were 
rippled  by  the  wind  and  trailed  by  the  animals 
of  that  primeval  ocean.  From  that  period  at 
least  lipnt  and  heat,  cloud  and  sunshine,  rain 
and  wind  have  refreshed  and  fertilized  the 
earth,  which  teemed  with  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble existences.  The  testimony  of  living  things 
is  found  in  their  fossil  imprints,  the  earliest 
evidences  of  life  in  the  remains  of  plants  or 
animals  imbedded  in  the  sediments  of  these 
ancient  sea  bottoms,  or  stranded  upon  their 
shores.  Through  unnumbered  ages  life  has 
presented  its  varied  forms  without  cessation 
from  its  first  appearanoe  on  the  globe ;  though 
individuals  and  species  have  disappeared,  so 
that  each  successive  epoch,  each  new  physical 
condition,  whether  of  ocean  bed  or  shore,  or 
of  marsh  or  dry  land,  presents  us  with  its  new 
and  peculiar  fauna  or  flora.  In  the  course  of 
these  incalculable  periods  the  aspect  and  char- 
acter of  the  living  forms  have  changed,  and 
there  has  been,  if  not  a  regular  progression, 
yet  in  the  main  a  wonderful  advance  over  the 
earlier  organisms.  It  is  to  palaeontology  that 
geology  is  indebted  for  its  rapid  advances,  and 
the  certainty  with  which  its  determinations 
are  made  at  different  and  distant  points  in  the 
sedimentary  fossOiferous  strata.  The  careful 
study  of  the  rock  formations  shows  that  certain 
groups  of  strata  may  be  identified  by  their  fos- 
sil remains;  or  in  other  words,  the  beds  of 
limestone,  sandstone,  shale,  <fcc.,  have  each  in 
their  turn  formed  the  bed  of  an  ancient  ocean, 
where  the  now  fossil  forms  then  lived,  died,  and 
their  remains  were  imbedded,  and  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  solid  rock.  The  refinement  to 
which  this  study  has  been  carried  has  enabled 
us  to  distinguish  by  a  few  fossil  forms  the  rela- 
tive position  of  certain  beds,  and  to  learn  that 
their  position  is  never  reversed. — The  table  on 
the  following  page  indicates  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  geological  formations,  with  their  ap- 
proximate maximum  depth  or  thickness.  This 
exhibits  the  American  strata  to  the  coal  mea- 
sures inclusive,  with  their  organic  remains ;  and 
the  parallelism  with  European  formations  can  be 
readily  learned.  Above  the  coal  measures  the 
series  in  direct  sequence  in  this  country  is  only 
found  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Bocky 
mountains.  On  the  eastern  shores  of  the  conti- 
nent we  have  some  limited  areas  of  the  new  red 
and  Jurassic  formations,  and  also  cretaceous  and 
tertiary  strata  in  great  extent.  The  floras  and 
faunas  of  the  formations  intermediate  between 
the  coal  measures  and  the  cretaceous,  in  this 
country,  are  at  this  time  so  little  known,  that 
the  fossil  characters  given  are  based  upon  what 
is  known  of  them  in  Europe.  The  fossils  given 
in  the  subsequent  table  of  strata,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  characterize  the  formations,  are 
here  arranged  in  their  zoological  relations : 

PBOTOZOA. 

Class  L  Axobtiiozoa.  Of  fossil  sponges,  palaotpongio 
and  aeanthoapongia  occur  In  lower  sllurlan  in  Europe, 
in  America,  in  the  upper  sllnrlan,  ojty&Mpon^ta,  asvrcs* 
otpotigia^  and  paUxomanon.  Strvmatopora,  which  is 
placed  by  some  naturalists  among  sponges,  ooours  abun- 


dantly in  the!     _      _ 
Helderberg  forms  a  bed  c 


ttsbsRefot*. 
great  extent  ad  ofes 4  k- 


genera  occur  in  devonian, 


thickness,  and  is  widely  distributed  in  the  ratal  ^ 

It  Is  found  in  the  Wenlock  limestone  of  Bafbai  % 

■-  trlsn^Muf 


Class  IL  Fobaxxmipsba.  Of  thb  eh**  ef  ssaosa »» 
Una  is  abundant  In  the  earboniferoo*  Hnmuatitf  •. 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kauai  It  fores  **~ 
several  inches  and  even  of  feet  la  thkknos  a  &  •. 
boniferous  limestone  of  Russia.  The  fonnfcttn  . 
their  greatest  force  in  the  eocene  period,  when  u< . 
tMtUfa  constitute  immense  manes.  The  nana— 
limestones  are  found  In  southern  Eaiupe,ssrthea£. 
India,  the  United  States,  and  also  fat  Russia:  &  1 
common  form  is  seen  in  the  builaisg  stoat  offer, 
pyramid  of  Egypt  £ec*ptaeuUtM,*H&k^ 
roraminiier,  is  very  abundant  in  the  Qskst  j»»  : 
one  species  being  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  oeem  u . 
the  Niagara  limestone. 

Class  III.    InrusoBiA.  " 


in  the  tertiary  of  America  and  Europe,  tad  ot 
portant  msmes      This  class  of  sate*  a 


Interesting  as  forming  a 


hBtvtt?«9» 


tlons,  many  species  identical  with  Briar  ceo  beta?  Li 
'  in  the  chalk,  and  even  as  low  as  the  oofita. 

IHTSBTEBaUTA. 

PxOTorcxL    KiWaTa.   itypt 

Clam  L  Htdbosoa.  The  propfeUtet  sra  eaneat 
lower  Silurian  fossils.  Dicty0M*»a  to  kom  fee  j 
lower  Silurian  to  the  Hamilton  group  or  deraia.  ■•* 
hamia,  the  oldest  known  fossil  of  £oroBe,ayieu:i 
graptolitlc  genus. 

Class  IL  Akthoxoa  (corals  and  msdrepereil  TVs- 
llferous  or  stony  corals  attain  a  great  derakpnts = *- 
Silurian  period,  and  are  abundant  in  the  deteaiB,  ar 
are  less  numerous  in  the  cerbonifcnwi  perisi,»*i  su 
become  abundant  in  the  Jurassic. 

Class  III.  Bbyoxoa.  The  most  common  jetasate 
Is/eaesteBa,  which  becomes  remsrkabrrdjTcfaerf  s'j 
carboniferous  period  in  the  genus  Ard**d+  irx 
elongate,  spiral  axes.  Other  Jonns  of  Br/***  00 
to  the  tertiary. 

Class  IT.  Echikodbrmata.  ThbdssshimsfiCBaei 
orders: 

L  CrinaUUa  (crinoids). 
i.  Outtoidea  (cystideans}, 
a  J&attoUUa  (pentremttes). 

4.  Agteroidea{9e*atam\ 

5.  EcMnoidea  (sea  urchins). 

6.  HdothmtoidM.  (sea  cucumber*} 


The  cystideans  have  their  greatest  ( 
lower  Silurian  strata,  where  erinoMs  also  eeca  n  x; 
number.  In  upper  Silurian  rocks  then  «rw^- 
deans,  whUe  crinoids  are  abundant  Iatseetma* 
MosfotaVaare  common,  while  crinetossnneKno^ 
and  cystideans  few  or  none.  Thegrestesta>«eBf» 
criuoidta  and  MartoMUa  oeeurla  the  cwfosftraa 1  *■ 
riod.  The  tuteroidsa  begin  in  the  kroeTai*.«w« 
comparatively  rare  fossils  to  the  close  cf  the  mis*  * 
The  ecMnoidta  begin  in  the  deromss,  sre  p***=: 
the  carboniferous  period, and  are  fawn****' 
the  later  geological  eras. 

PBOVIBCBIL     ABflCtTLATA. 

Class  L  AmrBUDA.  The  tracks  of  then  s*n*  f 
found  on  the  surfaces  of  the  Potsdam  sindjtone  «**» ; 
ea  and  the  cam  brian  rocks  of  Europe ;  snd  ise  b  ^ 

Class  IL  CnBiPBDv  (bernacka).  These  te^  * 
In  the  eocene,  and  more  abundant  in  later  peo^i 

Class  IIL    Cbvstaosa.  ,       ; 

Xntomotiraea.  This  class  ocean  insmrtp"" 
trilobites  at  the  base  of  the  Potsdam  ssadnm  t-£ 
by  other  trllobltlc  genera  to  the  dcee  of  tse  i**-f 
period.  NeartheendoftheupjMrsUiirisBpev-^ 
the  remarkable  fossils,  ^ryptenuaiptfl^y. 
eeratiocarU  appears  a  little  earlier,  ssd  u  W»«*  - 
higher  beds  by  the  dithyroearU  ,, . 

Malacotraca.    This  clsss  of  crutsostai  h  sea - 

oolite  and  tertiary.  . ,    _  -     ^ 

Class  IV.  Ibbscta,  Fossa  remains  of  h**«nti«f 
found  in  the  lower  coal  measures,  sad  mm  s**^ 
in  the  lias  limestone  of  Europe.  Fosrfl ipMteu-  '  -' 
intheSolenhofen  slates,  andln  the  terttsr/ n***^ 


wbr 


Pbottjicb  IIL   Holusca. 


Class  L    BBAcmoroDA.    These  ia  £s  P^****  ^ 
everywhere  abundant,  and  the  best  f*»  MJi. 
occurs  in  the  earliest  psJaweoie  foraj^^Sa* 
to  the  present  time.    SrtWs  is  ens  of  ttasMa**8" 
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TABLE  07  STRATA  WITH  THE  CHABACTEBIBTIC  OBOANIC  BEMAIN8. 


Hi 


s 


8S- 


Drift  and  alluvium. 


Pliocene. 
Miocene. 
Eocene. 


5=S 


•4 

8* 


IS 


-5  , 


2*" 


M  M 

s 


Cfoalk  and  greenaand. 
Wealden. 


Upper  oolite. 
Middle  oolite. 
Lower  oolite. 


Triaseio 


do  system,  i 
sandstone. 


Permian 


ISTBtei 

1,000  + 


+feot 


Coal  i 
glomerate. 
1,000  to  8,000  feet 


Kssksskla  limestone. 
8t  Louis  limestone. 
Warsaw  limestone. 
Keokuk  limestone. 
Burlington  Hmestone, 
800  to  1,000  feet. 


Ked  shales. 

8,000  feet 


Catskill  mountain  group. 
8,000  to  6,000  feet 


Chemung  group. 
ShaUs  and  *haly  eand- 
lionet. 
1,000  to  1,800  feet 


Portage  group. 
Shalt*  and  eandeton*** 
1,000  feet 


Hamilton  group. 
Shales  ItMtM,  and 
ehaly  tandetone*. 
1,000  to  1,500  feet 


Upper  Helderberg  group, 
aoo  to  COO  feet. 


Oriskany  sandstone. 
100  to  600  feet 


Lower  Helderberg  group 
Limestones  and  shale*. 
600  to  1,000  feet 


Waterlime  group. 
100  feet 


Onondaga  salt  group. 
1,000  feet 


Niagara  group. 
Shake  and  hmeetone*. 
600  feet 


Clinton  group  and  Medi- 
na sandstone. 
8,000  feet 


Hudson  river  group. 
e.OuOfeet 


Trenton  limestone  group, 

ineluding   Trenton, 

Black   river,  Birdseye, 

and  Chair  limestones. 

1,000  to  8,000  feet 


Lower  xnagnesian  lime* 
stone  or  caleiferous 
sandstone,  and  Potsdam 
sandstone,  equivalent  to 
the  cambrian. 
1,000  to  6,000  (?)  feet 


Max  with  the  associated  animals  and  plants. 


Mammalia  and  birds ;  foramintfera  and  Infusoria ;  lameUibranehiata  and  gastero- 
poda abundant;  corals  and  bryoxoa;  land  plants  resembling  the  *rf«Mpg  flora. 


Baurians  (moeoeaurv*,  Ac);  fishes,  teeth  of  sharks  abundant;  echlnidea;  cepha- 
lopoda (ammonite*,  *eaphite*t  bacmUtet,  Ac.).  Brachiopoda  and  aoephala; 
bryosoa  and  sponges  abundant 

Large  saurlans,  fishes,  molluscs,  Ac.   Land  plants. 


Marsupial  mammalia;   cephalopoda  (ammonite*,  belemnite*,  Ac):  corals;  echi- 
nidea^  crinoidea;  brachiopoda;  lameUibranehiata;  gasteropoda;  land  plants. 


Large  ssurians;  fishes;  cephalopoda  (ammonite*  and  nautilus);  lameUibranohl- 
ata;  few  brachiopoda;  crinoidea  and  other  eehinodermata. 


Traces  of  mammalia;  wingless  birds,  Ac,  chiefly  known  by  foot  marks. 


BsPTXUA.    Corals ;  few  brachiopoda,  lameUibranehiata,  gasteropoda. 


Lawd  Plants.  Batrachian  reptiles,  insects,  and  fishes ;  crinoidea,  bryoxoa,  bra- 
chiopoda, lameliibranohiata;  gasteropoda,  cephalopoda.  The  crinoidea,  brachio- 
poda, corals,  and  bryosoa  occur  In  intercalated  masses  of  limestone. 


CnnrornvA,  Eohinoldea,  blastoidea,  bryosoa.  corals,  fish  teeth,  brachiopoda,  lamel- 
libranchiata ;  gasteropoda  few,  cephalopoda  rare ;  Crustacea. 


Plants.    Tracks  of  reptiles. 


Remains  of  fishes;  a  few  lameUibranchlates, 


Brachiopoda  and  lameUibranehiata  abundant;  crinoidea;  bryosoa.    Gasteropoda 
common;  cephalopoda  rare;  Crustacea  rare. 


Fucoides  and  land  plants;  bracbiopoda  and  lameliibranohiata  few;  cephalopoda 
common  In  the  genus  goniaUU*. 


Fucoldesand  land  plants,  but  not  abundant;  brachiopoda  and  lameUibranehiata 
abundant;  corals,  crinoidea,  and  bryosoa.  Gasteropoda  common ;  cephalopoda 
(nairtiluttffoniatite*,  and  orthooeraUtee);  Crustacea  and  fishes. 


Corals;  crinoidea;  bryosoa,  brachiopoda;  lameUibranehiata  few;  gasteropoda: 
oephalopoda  (cyriocera*,  goniattte*\  and  orthoceras)\  Crustacea;  remains  of 
bony  plates  and  spines  of  fishes. 


Brachiopoda  and  gasteropoda  abundant;  lameUibranchlates  few ;  crinoidea. 


Brachiopoda  and  gasteropoda  abundant;  corals;  bryosoa;  crinoidea;  lameUibran- 
ehiata and  cephalopoda  few;  Crustacea. 


Crustacea  of  the  genera  eurypteru*,  pterygoid*,  and  ceraUooarie;  few  other 


Few  fossils. 


Sponges;  corals;  crinoidea:  cystidea:  bryosoa;  brachiopoda.    LameUibranehiata 
and  gasteropoda  few;  cepnalopodasbundant;  orustaoea  abundant 


Fucoides ;  graptoUtidea;  brachiopoda;  a  few  crustaceans  and  crlnoids. 

Fucoides;  graptoUtidea;  corals;  crinoidea;  bryoxoa;  brachiopoda;  lameUibran- 
ehiata; gasteropoda;  cephalopoda;  Crustacea. 


Marine  plants;  graptoUtidea:  corals;  bryoxoa;  brachiopoda:  lamelUbranohlata; 
gasteropoda;  cephalopoda  in  several  genera,  especially  ortkoesras\  which  is  in 
great  abundance. 


Crustacea  and  molluscs  (chiefly  lingula  and  theoa);    graptoUtidea;  anneUda 
(tracks  and  trails) ;  marine  plants. 
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characteristic  genera,  and,  widely  distributed  in  the  older 
calcareous  rocks,  usually  associated  with  ttrophomena. 
The  order  of  time  in  which  the  principal  paleozoic  gener* 


appear  is  about  as  follows :  L  Idnffula,  obUus,  oriMs\  *tro- 
pkomena,  Uptatna,  rhynehoiHlia,  pantamsrus,  disoina, 
tramatU.  These,  except  Unffula*  appear  nearly  at  the  same 


i.  Added  to  these  are  okonstes  and  •» 
cAta,  with  pentamervs  more  abundant,  meruia  and  its 
associates;  ipirifer,  and  atorypa.  8.  In  lower  Helder- 
berg  limestones  Bentsslaria  ;  and  of  the  rhynchonoUoid 
type  the  genus  Baton**.  This  latter  becomes  conspicu- 
ons  in  the  Oriskany  sandstone,  where  ortMs  sssumes  ex- 
travagant proportions;  and  the  strophomena  type  of 
earlier  rocks  takes  other  characters,  becoming  the  swv* 
phodorUa,  so  characteristic  of  the  higher  groups.  6.  Above 
the  Oriskany  sandstone,  and  characteristic  of  the  upper 
Helderberg  and  Hamilton  groans,  are  found  produch^ 
Uiorhynahusi  otterfe  tropidotsfOtts,  Aa,  and  at  the 
same  time  certain  forms  of  orthis  ore  abundant;  strep- 
torhynchus  is  more  common  than  in  the  middle  perioO, 
chontUs  abundant ;  strophomsna  proper  has  disappeared, 
and  BentMllmria,  which  marks  the  base  of  the  formation, 
soon  dies  out  In  the  Chemung  group,  productoid  forms 
are  for  more  largely  developed,  with  a  diminution  of  all 
the  others. 

CuAfls  II.  Laxbllibbaxgiiiata.  The  fossils  of  tbls  class 
are  most  abundant  in  the  devonian  period,  though  oc- 
curring In  lower  Silurian  and  some  parts  of  upper  Silu- 
rian strata;  they  are  abundant  in  the  shales  of  tho  devo- 
nian period  and  in  all  the  succeeding  strata,  gradually 
acquiring  a  preponderance  over  the  brachiopoda  in  later 
times. 

Qlass  IIX  Gasteropoda.  These  fossils  occur  in  the  earli- 
est geological  periods.  Maolurea  is  found  as  low  as  the 
calcUerous  sandstone. 

Class  IV.  Cephalopoda.  These  have  existed  in  all  geo- 
logical ages,  and  present  various  and  conspicuous  forms. 
The  orthocaratiUs  are  most  abundant  and  remarkable  in 
the  lower  Silurian  strata,  associated  with  litutUs,  cyrto- 
ceras,  Ac,  and  continuing  to  the  coal  measures  inclusive. 
In  the  devonian  and  carboniferous  periods  ffoniaMUs  and 
nautilus  predominate,  while  in  the  Jurassio  period  am* 
tnoniUs  are  in  great. profusion,  with  other  genera;  and  in 
the  cretaceous  period  ammonites,  9caphiUs,  tvrrtiites, 
iadftoouOfct 

VERTEBRATE 

Class  L    Pxson. 

Order  L    Plaoiostoma  (sharks,  rays!    Upper  H 
berg  and  Hamilton  groups  in  America;  Ludlow 
in  Europe ;  more  abundant  in  tertiary. 
Order  IL    Holooxpbau  (ohamoroid  fishes).    Oolite. 
Order  III,     Ganoidei.     Old  red  sandstone  or  CatskUl 

mountain  group ;  carboniferous  formation.  • 
Order  IV.    Aoaxtboptkbl    Found  only  in  modern  geo- 
logical periods. 
Order  V.     Anooamthdil    Belonging  to  modern  geo- 
logical periods. 

Class  IL    Bxptxlia. 


Order  XL    Batbachxa.  The  remsjss  ef  kfaitfa:n 
tiles  are  found  In  oarbotaUbrous  and  fuses  to  ur*- 
Class  IIL    Ays*. 

The  first  indications  of  birds  are  their  faotr^ 
new  red  sandstone.    The  bones  of  birds  oesct  u  u~x-' 
and  obscurely  in  cretaceous. 
Class  IV.    Mammai^ 

Order  Hbbbivoba.    The  greatest  deiefenaes?  i 
herbivore  Is  In  the  older  tertiary,  jMtao&m^  - 
plotktrium, 4n^  of  Europe;  pafoo&eri**.**  ; 
rsiasesnu,  al  , 


the  later  or  post  ternary  srefcoi: 
mastodon,  efcmaos,  «sc,cf  Ian*»i 
the  mfyathtiruwn  and  sjs/cdunia. 


Helderv 
rocks 


Order  L  Gahoosphala  (apateon  or  arch*ffo«avrus). 
Found  in  the  coal  measures  in  Europe. 

Order  IL    Labexbtbodomta.    New  red  sandstone, 
saubia. 

Order  L  Thboodomtxa.  Permian  and  trlassio  of  En- 
rope  ;  one  genus  is  found  in  the  new  red  of  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  North  America. 

Order  IL  Cbtptodobtxa.  One  genus  in  the  new  red 
sandstone  of  New  England,  and  one  has  been  found  in 
South  Africa. 

Order  IIL  Dictwodoittta.  Remains  of  this  family  hare 
been  found  in  South  Africa. 

Order  IV.  Exaliosavbia  (sea  lizards).  PUsiosaurus, 
ichthyosaurus,  Ac  This  order  of  animals  is  remark- 
ably developed  in  the  Jurassic  period. 

Order  V.  Dibosaitbza.  Iguanodon,  Ac  This  order 
begins  in  the  triassic,  and  acquires  Its  full  development 
in  the  oolitic  period. 

Order  VL     Ftbbosaubia.     Fossil  pterodactyls  are  pe- 


culiar to  the  secondary  period. 
„.__«.».     « i(croco 


Order  VIL    Cbooodilia  (crocodiles). 

1.  AmpkicaUa.    Lias  to  chalk  inclusive. 

2.  Opvithoccblia.    Lias,  oolite,  and  Wealden. 

8.  PAocalia,    Cretaceous  In  North  America  and  ter- 
tiary in  Europe. 
Order  VXIL    Laobbtitu.    Momsavru*.    Cretaceous  in 

North  America  and  Europe;  also  In  tertiary. 
Order  IX.    Opbidxa  (serpents).    Tertiary  and  slates  of 

Oeningen. 
Order  X    Chblobia  (turtles).    Tracks  of  these  ani- 
mals are  found  in  triassic  sandstone ;  their  bones  occur 
in  oolite,  cretaceous,  and  tertiary. 


arcAceoftenkMn, 
America.     In  the  later  or 
larger  forms,  1 
America;  and 
are  American  types. 

Order  ICabsvpialxa.  These  range  from  the  krtn«v 
tho  carnivore.  The  earliest  knows  naacsJa  W<\ 
to  this  order.  MicroUsUs,  amputate,  ptar.  .-v 
Hum,  and  others,  are  known  in  the  octitk  pou 
Europe;  and dromatkeHmminUAadiSmititwa 
a-e  in  America 

Order  Cabhxvoba.  Fossil  remains  of  mvimtKtte. 
not  earlier  than  the  tertiary  period  Jfcol*n*i 
occurs  in  America  associated  with  tie  ««&•,£, 
The  remains  of  this  order  in  Europe  «Q  bees; . 
newer  tertiary. 

Order  Cbtacba.  Several  genera  appear  in  tie  urc 
period  of  Europe  and  America. 

— The  representatives  of  the  vegetable  haze 
are  far  less  conspicuous  in  the  older  strata "us 
those  of  the  finirnft]  kingdom;  anditiiodj: 
later  palaeozoic  rooks  and  thesubsew^ea* 
that  these  remains  furnish  the  ptlaontoaca 
with  important  materials  for  oonpsnm  i 
closing  this  snocinct  sketch  of  the  cites* 
science  of  paleontology,  we  may  preed  ~- 
namesof  the  classes  recognized  intheT^eeii 
kingdom,  to  show  the  order  of  their  appanas 
in  the  geological  history.  These  daw*  at  i 
the  order  of  their  organisation. 

CB  YPTOGAMOU8  OE  EUXWSBUB8  tUTl 
Class  I..  Axoparrsa. 

L  Musci  (mosses). 

8.  BepoUca  (liverworts). 
To  which  may  be  added  the  /mgi,  «Jfc  ad  tea 
Class  II.    Acboobbb. 

1.  JSgntisttaoea  (horsetails). 

2.  FUicet  (ferns). 

8.  ty<x>pod4ao*a  (jpcno&ftat*). 

4.  Uydropteridss, 

PHENOGAMOITS  OE  FLOWERDT0PU5Ti 
Class  III.    lioHoooTYLBDOiroirs  ob  fisBoeixon  Pun 

More  than  80  orders  aro  included  under  takes*  ex 
which  are  the  grasses,  sedges,  reeds,  Wia«eaoa,e*Bej 
other  plants. 

CaASS  IV.     DlOOITtBDOBOVB  OB  EZOOBVOOI PU5T!. 

Under  the  sub-daes  of  angioepermooj  pksti  m  «fc 
ed  more  than  100 ordera,  in  which  sreemlnc^ i.  * 
ordinary  forest  trees  (except  the  eeft#*w),ta&&l: 
greater  proportion  of  the  ordinary  BoirtHBf  tthtu 

Under  the  sab-class  of  gyBinospenwos  pkaB  m  e- 
eluded  all  the  ooniftrm. 
Notwithstanding,  as  before  remarked,  therts 
in  the  lapse  of  time  a  great  advance  oreri* 
earlier  organisms,  it  is  not  possible  with  cl' 
present,  knowledge  to  trace  a  srsdoal  or tc:- 
stant  progression  throughout  all  the  sacca^ 
geological  periods.  The  organisms,  wh<^ 
animal  or  vegetable,  have  been  adapted  to  £ 
consequent  upon  the  existing  condition  o*  ^ 
earth's  surfaoe  during  each  period.  Tbe  p 
terials  or  strata  containing  organic  reuatf. 
now  presented  to  our  examinatioa  in  cole- 
nental  areas,  were  for  an  almost  incafcafc* 
period  the  sediments  of  an  ocean  bed,  r^ 
out  indications  of  dry  land,  or  with  onl;*^ 
indioations  as  are  furnished  by  the  reman** 
animals  which  resemble  those  of  present  > 
toral  origin.    During  all  the  time  to  tie  e^ 
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of  the  Silurian  period,  the  only  remains  of 
plants  are  of  marine  origin,  such  as  edges  or  fru- 
cacea;  while  some  of  the  forms  thus  referred 
may  be  plant-like  sponges.    The  earliest  evi- 
dence of  dry  land  vegetation  began  with  those 
conditions  which  ushered  in  the  coal  period, 
or  what  is  termed  the  devonian;  for  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  flora,  so  far  as  known,  in 
the  devonian  period  in  America,  remains  essen- 
tially the  same  throughout  the  carboniferous 
period    In  this  epoch  we  have  land  plants  of 
the  acrogenous  forms,  such  as  ferns,  in  abun- 
dance; tne  eyuuetacea  in  the  calamiUs;  the 
lyeopodiacea  in  the  lycopodite$,  Upidodendron% 
&c. ;   while  stigmaria,  sigillarioy  and  other 
forms,  constitute  orders  allied  to  those  men- 
tioned.   During  this  period,  the  phenogamous 
plants  are  comparatively  rare.    The  conditions 
of  the  surface  favored  only  the  development 
of  the  lower  orders  of  vegetation;   and  we 
know  that  the  low  land  of  this  period  was  sub- 
ject to  influx  of  the  ocean,  which  has  given 
alternating  strata  ofland  or  shore  deposits  with 
land  plants,  and  marine  calcareous  strata  with 
shells  and  other  marine  animals  only.    Nor  is 
it  to  be  understood  that,  because  of  the  great 
amount  of  land  vegetation  at  this  period,  the 
entire  surface  of  the  present  continent  was 
dry  land;  and  that  plants  everywhere  abound 
at  the  same  time  and  are  imbedded  in  the  same 
strata.    So  far  from  this  being  true,  in  the 
west  and  south-west  land  plants  are  extremely 
rare  or  altogether  wanting  in  rocks  of  this  age ; 
while  strata  of  marine  origin,  with  marine  ani- 
mal remains,  take  their  place.    At  each  succes- 
sive geological  period  the  flora  appears  to  have 
approached  more  nearly  that  of  the  present 
period,  not  however  the  flora  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, for  the  older  floras  of  the  temperate  zones 
have  assumed  in  many  respects  a  tropical  as- 
pect.   It  is  however  in  the  cretaceous  and  ter- 
tiary periods  that  the  flora  approaches  more 
nearly  that  of  the  present,  embracing  indeed 
many  genera  of  the  existing  flora  of  the  tem- 
perate latitudes.    In  the  successive  faunas,  too, 
even  of  the  ooean  bed,  we  are  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  physical  conditions  existing.   In 
the  very  early  periods  coarse  and  fine  sediments 
are  found,  indicating,  if  not  shore  lines,  at  least 
shallow  and  disturbed  water  on  the  one  hand, 
and  deeper  seas  with  quiet  water  and  finer 
sediments  on  the  other.    The  fossil  shells  of 
the  coarser  deposits  are  to  a  great  degree  want- 
ing in  the  finer  sediments,  and  vice  vena.    The 
recurrence  of  similar  sediments  at  different 
periods,  caused  doubtless  by  a  recurrence  of 
similar  physical  conditions,  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  similar  fauna,  sometimes  indeed 
so  similar  as  not  to  be  readily  distinguished 
from  each  other.    In  the  study  of  speoies  of 
the  successive  faunas,  we  find  that  in  every 
period,  as  in  the  present,  their  geographical  dis- 
tribution has  been  influenced  as  in  the  present 
seas.    By  far  the  greater  number  of  species  are 
limited  in  their  horizontal  extension;  while 
some  are  everywhere  found  so  far  as  any  evi- 
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dence  of  the  existence  of  the  formation  re- 
mains. This  geographical  extension  of  the 
species  does  not  always  correspond  with  the 
nature  of  the  sediments ;  for  while  in  the  Tren- 
ton limestone  period  we  have  a  large  number 
of  the  brachiopoda  extending  over  wide  areas, 
even  as  far  westward  as  the  formation  is 
known,  the  same  is  not  true  of  the  brachiopo- 
da of  the  Hamilton  group,  where  the  physical 
conditions  are  equally  uniform;  for  in  this 
nearly  all  the  known  eastern  species  are  re- 
placed by  other  forms  on  the  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  This  fact  however  must  not  be 
used  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  gradual  climatio 
or  other  permanent  changes ;  for  again,  during 
the  carboniferous  period,  we  find  certain  forms 
of  brachiopoda  having  even  a  wider  geographi- 
cal range  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  periods. 
— Our  space  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of 
the  causes  that  have  operated  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  successive  faunas  and  floras  of  the 
several  geological  periods ;  but  that  these  have 
successively  appeared  and  disappeared  is  well 
ascertained  in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Although  we  may  show  the  existence  of  causes 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  faunas  in  many  epochs 
of  the  earth's  history,  the  repeopling  of  the 
same  areas  by  other  races,  after  a  moderate 
lapse  of  time,  is  a  problem  we  are  not  prepared 
to  solve.  Of  the  succession  or  coming  in  of 
new  species  we  have  everywhere  the  most  pal* 
pable  evidence ;  a  kind  of  evidence,  moreover, 
that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  examples  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  their  having  been  de- 
rived from  sources  far  distant  from  the  spot 
where  we  first  behold  their  imbedded  exuvia. 

PAL/KOTHERIUM  (Ouv.;  Gr.  iraAcuoy,  an- 
cient, and  Qnpiov,  animal),  the  type  of  a  tribe 
of  fossil  pachyderms,  belonging  to  the  family 
of  perusodactyla  (Owen),  or  those  having  an 
uneven  number  of  toes,  intermediate  between 
the  tapir  and  rhinoceros.  The  form  was  like 
that  of  the  tapir ;  the  raised  nasals  show  that 
it  had  a  small  flexible  proboscis;  the  feet  were 
3-toed ;  it  had  projecting  canines,  and  molars 
2,  the  upper  like  those  of  the  rhinoceros,  the 
first  smallest  and  single  lobed,  and  the  lower 
formed  by  2  successive  crescents  with  their 
convexity  external,  the  first  single  and  the  last 
one  trilobed.  Several  species  are  described  by 
Ouvier  and  others,  of  which  the  largest  and 
best  known  is  the  P.  magnum  (Ouv.),  of  the 
size  of  a  horse,  but  of  a  stouter  form ;  there 
are  others  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  hog 
and  sheep  to  that  of  a  hare.  They  belong  es- 
pecially to  the  gypsum  of  Europe  (eocene),  are 
abundant  in  the  plaster  quarries  of  M. ontmartre, 
near  Paris,  and  extend  even  into  the  lower  mio- 
oene ;  the  species  differ  little,  except  in  size. 

PALiEPHATUS,  the  name  of  four  Greek 
writers  mentioned  by  Suidas.  The  first  was 
an  epic  poet  of  Athens,  whose  origin  was  con- 
sidered mythical,  and  whose  age  is  onknown. 
Suidas  says  that  he  wrote  the  Coimopaa,  "The 
Birth  of  Apollo  and  Diana,"  "The  Contest  of 
Minerva  and  Neptune,"  &o.    The  second,  who 
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lived  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  was 
from  Paros  or  Pirene,  and  is  said  by  Suidas 
to  have  written  a  work  on  "Things  Incredible." 
The  third  was  a  historian,  a  native  of  Abydos, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  is  stated  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms 
with  Aristotle.  The  fourth  was  a  grammarian 
of  Egypt,  or  of  Athens,  to  whom  several  works 
are  attributed  by  Suidas.  There  is  extant  a 
small  treatise,  entitled  u  Pataphatus  on  Things 
Incredible,"  which  is  evidently  an  abridgment 
of  a  larger  work.  It  is  uncertain  who  its  au- 
thor was,  and  if  one  of  those  above  mentioned, 
it  could  only  have  been  the  fourth,  as  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  bears  evidence  of  a  later  age 
than  that  of  Palsphatus  of  Paros.  He  treats 
the  Grecian  myths  according  to  the  semi-histori- 
cal theory,  claiming  that  they  had  a  foundation 
in  fact,  but  were  disguised  and  changed  by  the 
license  of  the  poets  and  of  popular  tradition. 
(See  Grote,  "  History  of  Greece,"  vol.  i.  cap.  1 6.) 
The  first  edition  of  Palsephatus  was  printed  in 
1505  at  Venice  in  folio,  along  with  other  writ- 
ers, by  Aldus  Manutius.  The  best  edition  of 
the  text  is  that  of  Westermann  in  his  Scriptorea 
Poetica  Historic  Oraci  (Brunswick,  1843).  In 
1671  a  Latin  translation  of  the  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge,  and  in  1771  a  French 
translation  at  Lausanne. 

PALAFOX  Y  MELZI,  Josfi,  a  Spanish  pa- 
triot, born  in  Torre  del  Alfranca,  Aragon,  in 
1780,  died  in  Paris  in  1847.  His  family  was 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Aragon.  At  an  early  age 
he  entered  the  royal  body  guard,  and  became 
part  of  the  military  household  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  As  an  officer  in  the  body  guard,  he  ac- 
companied the  royal  family  to  Bayonne  in  1808. 
The  king  was  retained  a  prisoner,  but  Palafox 
escaped  in  a  peasant's  dress  and  repaired  to 
his  estate  near  Saragossa.  In  the  same  year 
that  revolted  city  was  menaced  by  the  French 
army  under  Lefebvre-Desnouettes,  and  the  pop- 
ulace proclaimed  him  captain-general  of  Ara- 
gon (May  28).  He  is  represented  by  Sir  W.F.  P. 
Napier  and  some  Spanish  historians  as  totally 
unfitted  for  the  position,  and  indebted  to  oth- 
ers for  the  temporary  success  of  his  defence. 
Soldiers  from  the  adjacent  country  were  called 
into  the  city,  barricades  were  erected  in  every 
street,  and  nearly  every  house  was  made  a 

foint  of  defence.  After  a  siege  of  61  days  the 
Tench  retired ;  but  they  returned  in  greater 
force  successively  under  Moncey,  Mortier,  Ju- 
not,  and  Lannes,  and  the  city  capitulated  in  Feb. 
1809.  Palafox  was  not  in  active  command  at 
the  time,  being  ill  of  a  prevalent  epidemic.  The 
capitulation  provided  that  Palafox  should  de- 
part free,  and  that  no  one  should  be  molested; 
but  the  city  was  pillaged,  blood  profusely  shed, 
and  Palafox,  still  prostrate  with  the  malady,  was 
sent  a  prisoner  to  Yincennes.  He  was  only  re- 
leased upon  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
in  1813,  when  he  returned  to  Madrid  with  the 
king,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  position  of  cap- 
tain-general of  Aragon.  Nevertheless  he  pro- 
nounced in  1820  for  the  constitution,  and  in 
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1828  signed  a  protest  against  the  ioiilpi» 
In  1888  he  joined  the  party  of  Qua  1^ 
and  was  soon  after  imprisoned  nponasn; 
of  some  correspondence  with  the  qweais. 
mies,  but  was  liberated  upon  proof  of  hs  a. 
cence.  In  1 886  he  was  made  duke  of  Sara* *. 

PALAMEDE8,  a  Grecian  hero,  bob  a  h 
plius  and  Clymene.  He  served  in  the  expefcc 
against  Troy,  and  for  a  time  was  canons: 
in-chief  in  place  of  Agamemnon,  vires* 
ures  he  opposed.  According  to  die  old  Qrx. 
epic,  he  was  drowned  while  fishing  bjr  tab 
des  and  Ulysses;  but  a  later  tndhkffi  itif 
he  was  accused  of  treason  by  Ulysses,  vs*  *-. 
cealed  gold  or  a  forged  letter  fronPrimki 
tent,  and  then  charged  him  with  hstitz  i*e 
bribed  by  Priam.  WnenPalamedesvask-: 
to  die,  he  exclaimed:  "Truth,  I  boas  tit 
for  thou  hast  died  even  before  me."  StCe- 
other  tradition  represents  him  to  broke : 
down  into  a  deep  well,  which  Uly»o  t; 
Diomedes  had  falsely  asserted  to  contain  &s>j 
ure,  and  then  stoned.  He  is  not  Baa*, 
by  Homer,  but  was  made  the  subject  of  to- 
dies by  JEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  lares- 
The  unjust  death  of  Palamedes  vusHak : 
by  Socrates  in  his  last  speech  to  his  jofcs. 

PALATE,  the  bony  and  muscular  pett: 
which  separates  the  mouth  in  Tertetesfcte- 
mals  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  &. 
cavities.  The  bony  or  hard  palate  fan& 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  consists  of  the  kria • 
tal  portion  of  the  superior  maifflan  beat: 
front  and  of  the  palate  bones  betid;  c* 
form  a  parabolic  arch,  bounded  in  frost  nd  c 
the  sides  by  the  upper  teeth  and  their  seta 
covered  by  mucous  membrane,  sod  cotkc- 
tachment  posteriorly  to  the  tdwsa&  • 
soft  palate.  The  width,  contrartHSi  op- 
tions, extent,  and  perforation  by  krpn' 
smaller  incisive  or  other  openings,  are  nfc£- 
characters  in  estimating  the  rank  of  theum* 
subdivisions  of  vertebrates,  those  bektf  tk 
highest  in  which  this  part  is  brotMsafc 
and  least  pierced  by  foramina,  mating » re- 
plete partition  as  in  man;  the  chaiges  a  tb 
palate  bones  are  connected  with  comb- 
ing modifications  in  the  sphenoid,  and  k» 
quently  with  the  whole  anatomy  of  th«i» 
The  soft  palate  is  a  movable,  soft,  and  *»* 
lar  partition,  lined  by  mucous  membra*;  3 
free  edge  floats  above  the  base  of  the  t*2» 
having  in  its  centre  a  conical  appcalae** 
uvula,  and  on  its  sides  the  so  called  upS» 
the  anterior  directed  obnquely  forwarf  «:■ 
the  posterior  vertically,  the  triaapilai ■  ■*• 
val  between  them  being  occupied bitted 
sils;  the  mucous  membrane  is  8ta^l^ 
mucous  follioles;  the  arteries  aw  dewed  b* 
the  external  carotid,  and  the  nerresft*"* 
facial,  trifacial,  glosso-pharyngeat  and  V* 
Meckel's  ganglion.  The  muscles  of  the  pa* 
regions  are  the  chmmfissnupahti^frm^- 
ternal  surface  of  the  pterygoid  process  to* 
velum,  stretching  horizontally  the  soft  pa» 
and  dilating  the  Eustachian  orifice;  the  **** 
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valati,  from  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  raising  the  palate  and  carrying  it  back- 
ward; the  <uygo§  uvula,  vertical,  forms  the 
chief  part  of  this  organ,  raising  it  with  the 
palate;  the  palato-pharyngeu$  forms  the  pos- 
terior pillar  of  the  palate,  depressing  the  velum 
and  elevating  the  pharynx;  the  corutrictor 
isthmifaueium,  in  the  anterior  pillars,  extend- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  tongue  to  the  velum, 
depresses  the  latter  and  elevates  the  former. 
The  soft  palate  is  endowed  with  acute  sensibil- 
ity, and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  uvula  and 
its  arches,  and  to  a  less  degree  on  its  anterior 
portion,  ministers  to  the  specific  sense  of  taste. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  palate  is  subject 
to  inflammations,  and  the  bones  are  attacked 
in  syphilis  and  other  cachectic  diseases ;  these 
parts  are  also  liable  to  arrests  of  development, 
in  which  the  mouth  and  nasal  cavities  commu- 
nicate through  a  fissure,  with  or  without  hare 
lip.  In  this  deformity  deglutition  is  difficult, 
socking  impossible,  and  the  voice  indistinct  and 
nasal ;  the  interference  of  surgery  is  necessary 
for  its  relief,  and  by  the  operation  of  staphy- 
loraphy,  which  consists  in  placing  and  keeping 
in  apposition  the  incised  edges  of  the  fissure,  a 
partial  or  complete  closure  may  be  effected ; 
where  this  is  impracticable,  relief  may  be  ob- 
tained from  gutta  percha  or  metallic  plates. 

PALATINATE,  The  Uppbb  and  Lower,  two 
separate  states  of  ancient  Germany,  not  con- 
tiguous, though  under  one  ruler.  Their  terri- 
tory is  flow  comprised  in  that  of  France,  Bava- 
ria, Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Prussia.  The  word 
palatine  is  relate^  to  palace,  and  as  a  title 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  Merovingian  kings 
of  France,  connected  with  whose  court  was  a 
high  judicial  officer  called  the  comes  palatii,  a 
master  of  the  royal  household  who  had  supreme 
authority  in  all  causes  that  came  by  fiction  to 
the  king.  When  the  sovereign  chose  to  confer 
a  peculiar  mark  of  distinction  upon  the  holder 
of  any  particular  fief  under  him,  he  granted  the 
right  to  exercise  the  same  power  within  his 
province  as  the  comes  palatii  exercised  in  the 
royal  palace.  With  the  function  went  the  title 
of  cornet  palatinui,  or  count  palatine ;  and  from 
the  ruler  the  district  under  him  became  finally 
known  as  a  palatinate. — The  Upper  Palatinate 
was  bounded  by  Baireuth,  Bohemia,  Neuberg, 
Bavaria,  and  the  territory  of  Nuremberg,  and 
now  forms  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  the  circles 
of  Upper  Palatinate  and  Upper  Franconia.  Its 
area  was  about  2,780  sq.  m.  The  Lower  Pala- 
tinate was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine, 
and  was  bounded  by  Katzenellenbogen,  Wur- 
temberg,  Baden,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  Treves. 
The  chief  cities  were  Mannheim  and  Heidel- 
berg. Its  area  was  about  1,600  sq.  m.,  and  it 
comprehended  the  principalities  of  Simmern, 
Zweibrucken,  Veldenz,  Lantern,  and  the  county 
Palatine  properly  so  called.  The  hereditary 
sovereignty  of  the  counts  palatine  over  these 
districts  dated  from  the  11th  century.  In  1*1*17 
the  elector  Charles  Theodore  succeeded  to 
the  sovereignty,  and  on  his  inheriting  Bavaria 


(1778)  the  two  states  were  united.  During  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution,  France  took 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  Palatinate  that 
lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  it  was  returned  to  Bavaria. 

PALATINE  (Hung,  nddor),  under  the  Hun- 
garian constitution,  the  title  of  the  royal  lieu- 
tenant, in  later  periods  officiating  as  mediator 
between  the  nation  and  king,  and  as  president 
of  the  upper  house  of  the  diet  The  archduke 
Joseph,  brother  of  the  emperor  Francis,  and 
his  son  Stephen,  were  the  last  palatines,  the 
latter  officiating  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hunga- 
rian revolution  of  1848. — The  term  is  also  used 
as  a  title  (PoL  wojewoda)  of  the  governors  of 
the  larger  divisions  or  provinces  (wojewtdztwa, 
palatinates)  of  independent  Poland. 

PALEMBANG,  a  Dutch  province  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  bounded  by  the 
strait  of  Banca,  the  provinces  of  Lampong  and 
Benooolen,  and  the  Battah  country ;  area,  18,- 
000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  250,000.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  a  marshy  plain,  watered  by  several 
large  rivers,  and  covered  by  extensive  forests. 
The  W.  part  is  mountainous.  The  6oil  is  fer- 
tile, and  the  climate  hot  and  moist,  but  not  un- 
healthy. The  cultivated  crops  are  rice,  sugar 
cane,  tobacco,  gambler,  indigo,  coffee,  and  pep- 
per. All  the  animals  of  the  forests  and  other 
parts  of  Sumatra  are  found  in  Palembang ;  and 
the  chief  domesticated  ones  are  buffaloes,  goats, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry.  The  inhabitants  con- 
sist of  the  descendants  of  Javanese,  of  Malays, 
of  an  aboriginal  people  called  Kumring,  and  of 
a  wild  race  known  under  the  name  of  Kubu, 
with  a  few  Arabs  and  Chinese.  Up  to  a  recent 
date  Palembang  was  an  independent  kingdom, 
ruled  by  a  sultan,  with  whom  the  Dutch  had  a 
treaty.  In  1811,  when  Java  and  its  depend- 
encies were  occupied  by  the  British,  the  Dutch 
officials  at  Banoa  fell  into  the  hands  of  this 
chieftain,  who  put  the  whole  of  them  to  death, 
thinking  thus  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
new  rulers.  The  English  sent  an  expedition 
which  dethroned  him,  annexed  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  placed  his  younger  brother  in 
authority.  When  Java  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch,  he  resumed  his  rule,  and  kept  them  at 
defiance  till  1821,  when  Palembang  was  finally 
subdued. — The  capital,  Palembang,  is  situated 
on  the  Musi  or  Sungsang,  the  most  important 
river  of  Sumatra,  about  50  m.  above  its  mouth, 
in  lat.  2°  58'  S.,  long.  106°  E. ;  pop.  25,000.  It 
lies  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
400  yards  broad  with  a  depth  of  from  8  to  9 
fathoms,  and  sufficient  water  all  the  way  from 
the  sea  for  large  vessels.  The  only  buildings 
of  stone  are  the  mosque  and  the  tombs  of  the 
kings.  There  are  several  Arab  and  Chinese 
merchants  at  Palembang,  and  a  trade  is  carried 
on  with  Java,  Banca,  Siam,  China,  and  the  Eng- 
lish settlements  in  the  straits  of  Malacca. 

PALENCIA,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Castile,  bounded  N.  by  Santander,  E.  by  Bur- 
gos, S.  by  Valladolid,  and  W.  by  Leon ;  area, 
4,580  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  185,970.     It  ia 
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watered  by  the  Carrion,  Oieza,  Pisuerga,  and 
several  other  rivers,  and  the  canal  of  Castile 
passes  through  it.  With  the  exception  of  a 
portion  of  the  N.  part  which  is  mountainous, 
the  surface  is  level,  and  almost  totally  devoid 
of  trees.  Coal,  chalk,  gypsum,  saltpetre,  and 
copper  ore  are  found.  The  climate  is  cold  but 
healthy,  and  the  soil  is  fertile;  wine,  grain, 
vegetables,  and  fruits  are  produced.  Blankets 
and  other  woollen  goods  are  manufactured. 
The  province  contains  about  600  elementary 
schools. — The  capital  Palbkcia  (anc.  PdHan- 
tia),  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Carrion,  117  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Madrid;  pop. 
11,470.  The  river  is  crossed  by  several  fine 
bridges,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  begun  in  the 
14th  century  and  finished  in  the  17th,  several 
churches  and  convents,  an  episcopal  palace,  the 
palace  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  several  charita- 
ble institutions,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned a  foundling  hospital,  an  aoademy  and 
numerous  schools,  a  picture  gallery,  and  a  li- 
brary. About  i  of  the  population  are  employed 
in  woollen  manufactures.  The  town  was  a  place 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  In  honor  of  the  bravery  displayed  by 
the  women  of  Palencia,  in  their  successful  de- 
fence of  the  city  when  besieged  by  the  Black 
Prince,  they  were  permitted  by  Juan  I.  to  wear 
a  golden  band  upon  their  heads.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French  general  Foy  in  1812. 

PALENQUE,  Ruins  of,  the  most  remarkable 
aboriginal  remains  of  the  continent  of  America 
yet  discovered,  situated  on  the  Rio  Ohaoamas, 
a  branoh  of  the  great  river  Usumasinta,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  Mexican  state  of  Chiapas, 
8  m.  S.  E.  from  the  small  town  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo de  Palenque,  from  which  they  take  their 
name,  in  lat.  17*  30'  K,  long.  92°  25'  W.  The 
remains  extend  over  a  large  area,  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  explored,  and  oonsist  of  vast  arti- 
ficial terraces,  or  terraced,  truncated  pyramids, 
of  cut  stone,  surmounted  by  edifices  of  peculiar 
and  solid  architecture,  and  often  of  elaborate 
plan,  also  of  cut  stone,  covered  with  figures  in 
relief,  or  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics  wrought 
in  stucco,  and  showing  evidences  of  having 
onoe  been  painted  in  brilliant  colors.  Most  of 
the  buildings  appear  to  have  been  of  but  one 
story,  but  there  are  several  of  2,  and  also  a 
square  tower  of  8,  perhaps  originally  of  4  sto- 
ries. The  principal  structure,  known  as  the 
palace,  stands  on  a  truncated,  terraced  pyramid, 
faced  with  cut  stone,  810  ft.  long,  260  ft.  broad 
at  the  base,  and  40  ft.  high.  It  is  228  ft  long, 
180  ft.  deep,  and  25  ft.  high,  with  a  broad  pro- 
jecting cornice  of  stone.  It  faces  the  east,  and 
has  14  doorways  on  each  side  and  11  at  the 
ends,  each  9  ft.  wide,  with  intervening  piers 
between  6  and  7  ft.  wide.  The  whole  is  con- 
structed of  cut  stones  cemented  with  a  mortar 
of  lime  and  sand,  and  the  entire  face  was  cov- 
ered with  stucco  and  painted ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  this  has  fallen  of  or  disappeared  under 
the  influences  of  time  and  the  elements.    The 


piers  are  ornamented  with  spirited  baat-r&s 
in  stucco,  with  borders  of  hieroglyphics,  wkkL 
although  considerably  defaced,  show  a  besr- 
knowledge  of  the  proportions  and  anatQ&T  ' 
the  human  figure  than  has  been  found  saves; 
the  other  works  of  the  aboriginal  nations  -• 
America.  The  principal  doorway  is  only  L- 
tinguished  from  the  others  by  a  flight  of  an*, 
stone  steps  leading  up  the  fee©  of  the  pjmsL 
A  corridor  9  ft.  wide,  covered  by  a  seno-pok: 
ed  arch,  runs  all  around  the  building,  separ£a 
from  a  similar  inner  one,  of  correepo&cz; 
width,  by  a  solid  wall,  with  a  doorway  opei^ 
from  the  principal  entrance,  and  pierced  *x: 
openings  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  crosi  uc 
the  Egyptian  Tan,  probably  for  purposes k 
ventilation.  The  building  has  4  interior  cka 
from  all  of  which  open  many  rooms  ox  das- 
hers, floored  with  a  smooth  and  solid  witwc 
equal  to  the  best  found  in  the  ancient  Beta; 
baths.  The  principal  courtyard  is  70  by  st  i, 
and  reached  by  a  descending  flight  of  5  as 
80  ft.  broad.  On  each  side  are  slabs  of  ocic 
carved  with  gigantic  figures  in  bass-reaet  J  # 
10  ft.  high,  adorned  with  rich  head  dresses  sac 
necklaces,  but  in  attitudes  strikingly  express 
of  pain.  The  second  courtyard,  correapoeci: 
in  length  with  that  just  described,  bat  narmK 
is  also  surrounded  by  a  corridor,  the  pasd 
which  are  covered  with  fig-urea  in  stoccac 
with  plaster,  which  where  broken  reveals  i  x 
more  coats  or  layers,  each  retaining  trace  d 
painting,  and  indicating  that  the  edifice  az 
been  so  long  in  use  that  the  plastering  re<jir*i 
to  be  several  times  renewed.  From  the  >.  s& 
of  the  8d  court  rises  a  tower  80  ft.  square a'st 
base  and  8  stories  high,  containing  whLni  it- 
self another  distinct  tower,  ascended  by  1 sa> 
row  stairway,  terminating  against  a  dead  £ok 
ceiling— thus  rendering  the  purposes  of  i& 
structure,  supposing  it  to  be  in  its  origins!  a> 
dition.  entirely  inexplicable.  In  the  H.  con- 
dor of  this  court  are  a  number  of  stucco  table*. 
and  one  of  stone  which  represents  a  figure  stat- 
ed cross-legged,  after  the  manner  of  Buddha  a 
some  of  the  Hindoo  sculptures  and  peintira 
on  a  seat  carved  with  the  figures  of  jaguars,  be- 
fore which  kneels  another  figure,  richly  dresed 
in  the  act  of  presenting  some  object  highly  <*• 
namented.  A  number  of  hieroglyphic*!  fi^ra 
occur  on  the  tablet,  below  which  are  traces  d 
a  table  of  stone,  perhaps  an  altar,  which  stood 
against  the  wall.  Connected  with  the  strurtia 
are  a  number  of  semi-subterranean  vaults,  tzA 
it  is  said,  others  completely  sunk  in  the  m* 
of  the  pyramid,  in  which  have  been  f<md 
vases  containing  human  remains  and  many  or- 
naments and  minor  relics  of  art.  Several  ci 
the  rooms  have  traces  of  altars  in  them,  wfckfc 
stood  before  broad  spaees  on  the  walk,  evi- 
dently once  occupied  by  tablets,  such  at  «k 
found  elsewhere  in  the  ruins,  elaborate;? 
sculptured  with  human  figures  and  hieroglj^ 
ics. — Beside  the  building  called  the  pake* 
there  are  a  number  of  others  of  smaller  sue- 
but  not  inferior  interest.    One  of  these  is  te 
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ignated  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  plan  of  Palenque 
as  Oasa  No.  1.   It  crowns  a  pyramidal  structure 
of  stone,  so  steep  as  to  be  ascended  with  diffi- 
culty, and  110  ft.  high  measured  on  its  slope, 
and  is  75  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  deep,  with  solid 
walls  on  all  sides  except  the  N.,  whioh  has  5 
doorways  and  6  piers.    The  whole  front  is 
richly  ornamented  in  stucco,  and  the  2  cor- 
ner piers  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  96 
squares  to  each  pier.    The  4  piers  dividing 
the   doorways  are  ornamented  with  female 
figures,  well  executed,  surrounded  with  borders 
of  hieroglyphics.     The  visitor  first  enters  a 
corridor  7  ft.  wide,  paved  with  broad  stones, 
and  roofed  with  a  pointed  arch  formed  by 
overlapping  stones.    Behind  the  corridor  are 
8    inner  rooms,  with  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  doorways,  between  which  are  massive 
atone  tablets  set  in  the  wall,  18  ft.  long  and 
8   ft  high,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  240 
squares  or  combined  figures  in  each.    The  8 
Inner  apartments  are  dark  and  gloomy.    In 
the  central  one,  set  in  the  back  wall  of  the 
building,  and  fronting  the  principal  entrance, 
is  another  tablet  of  hieroglyphics,  4  ft.  6  in. 
wide,  and  8  ft.  6  in.  high.    Still  another,  and 
in  some  respects  more  remarkable  structure,  is 
designated  by  Mr.  Stephens  as  Oasa  No.  2.    The 
base  of  the  whole  is  a  stone  terrace  60  ft.  on  the 
slope,  with  a  level  esplanade  at  its  top  110  ft. 
in  width,  from  whioh  rises  a  pyramidal  struc- 
ture 184  ft.  high  on  its  slope,  supporting  a 
building  50  ft.  long  and  81  ft.  deep,  with  8 
doorways  opening  to  the  south,  the  piers  be- 
tween being  covered  with  stucco  ornaments, 
while  the  outer  or  corner  piers,  as  in  the  case 
of  Oasa  No.  1,  contain  hieroglyphics.    The  in- 
terior has  a  corridor  paved  and  roofed  as  already 
described,  behind  which  are  8  apartments,  the 
central  one  the  largest,  and  containing  within 
itself  a  smaller  chamber  18  ft.  long  and  7  wide, 
with  a  tablet  of  stone  10  ft.  8  in.  long  and  6 
ft.  4  in.  high,  set  in  the  wall  at  its  back,  front- 
ing the  principal  entrance.    This  tablet  contains 
a  central  group  of  human  figures,  apparently  in 
the  act  of  making  a  solemn  sacrifice,  on  each 
side  of  whioh  are  6  columns  of  hieroglyphics,' 
17  in  each.    The  building  is  surmounted  by 
what  may  be  called  two  stories  of  interlaced 
stucco  work,  resembling  a  high,  fanciful  lattice, 
and  made  up  originally  in  part  of  human  figures, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Stephens,  who  judged 
from  the  fragments,  "  in  justness  of  proportion 
and  symmetry  must  have  approached  the  Greek 
models." — There  are  among  the  ruins  other 
similar  structures  with  tablets  covered  with 
human  figures  in  relief  and  hieroglyphics,  all 
of  whioh  seem  to  have  been  dedicated  to  reli- 
gious purposes.    But  one  edifice,  that  called  the 
palace,  already  described,  seems  to  have  been 
designed  as  a  habitation,  and  its  original  pur- 
pose is  doubtless  correctly  indicated  by  the  name 
that  has  been  given  to  it.    There  are  also  the  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduct  4  ft.  in  height,  and  roofed 
with  a  pointed  arch  of  overlapping  stones.    A 
number  of  monolithic  statues  are  scattered 


among  the  remains,  one  of  which  is  10  ft.  6  in. 
high,  representing  an  erect  figure,  with  a  head 
dress  in  the  form  of  a  cross. — It  may  be  re- 
peated of  these  ruins,  that  no  others  yet  found 
on  the  continent  exhibit  so  numerous  and 
marked  evidences  of  skill  in  architecture  and 
sculpture;  and  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  Palenque  (anciently  there  is 
reason  to  believe  called  Na-cban,  which  in  the 
Tzendal  dialect  signifies  seven  serpents)  was  at 
one  time  the  centre  of  the  highest  form  of  ab- 
original civilization.  From  the  dim  light  afford- 
ed by  the  ancient  paintings  and  existing  and 
recorded  traditions,  it  seems  that  it  was  once 
the  capital  of  a  theocratic  state,  in  which  the 
ruler  was  "  prophet,  priest,  and  king,"  and 
which  finally  gave  way  to  a  military  republic, 
resulting  in  a  general  disruption  and  separation 
of  the  people ;  one  portion  of  them,  under  the 
lead  of  "  holy  men,"  clothed  in  white,  penetrated 
into  Yucatan  and  founded  the  ancient  kingdom 
or  theocracy  of  Mayapan,  and  built  those  nu- 
merous cities  which  the  Spaniards  found  occu- 
pied, and  which  now,  in  their  ruins,  so  closely 
resemble  those  of  Palenque.  In  the  wander- 
ings of  the  traditional  Ououlcan,  called  in  Mexi- 
co Quetzalooatl,  we  may  perhaps  trace  the  his- 
tory of  these  sacerdotal  leaders;  and  in  the 
influence  of  his  teachings  on  a  relatively  bar- 
barous people,  the  origin  of  a  large  part  of 
what  is  known  to  us  as  the  civilization  of  Mexi- 
co.— Palenque  seems  to  have  been  in  ruins,  and 
its  site  forgotten,  at  the  period  of  the  conquest. 
Cortes  must  have  passed  close  to  it  in  his  fa- 
mous march  from  Mexico  to  Honduras,  and  yet 
neither  he  nor  the  curious  and  communicative 
Bernal  Diaz,  who  accompanied  him,  makes  any 
mention  of  its  existence.  Indeed,  no  knowl- 
edge of  it  had  reached  the  world,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  until  the  year  1750,  during  the 
administration  of  Don  Antonio  Oalderon  in 
Chiapas.  The  news  of  their  discovery  created  a 
considerable  interest  in  Spain,  as  is  proved  by 
the  two  explorations  made  by  order  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  kingdom,  in  1784  and  1787,  by 
Bernasconi  and  Del  Rio.  It  was  not  however 
until  18  years  afterward  that  Charles  IV.  of 
Spain  caused  a  careful  examination  of  them  to 
be  made  by  Oapt.  Dupaix,  the  results  of  which 
long  remained  unknown.  Forgptten  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Mexico  during  the  period  of  the  revo- 
lution, the  three  memorials  of  Dupaix,  and  the 
drawings  of  his  companion  Oasteflada,  became 
finally,  by  exchange,  the  property  of  M.  Bara- 
dere,  who  published  them  in  1884,  in  a  work 
called  RecuHl  de$  ardiquites  Mexicaine*.  In 
1884  M.  Frederic  Waldeck  visited  the  ruins 
and  made  many  elaborate  drawings  and  plans, 
whioh  yet  remain  unpublished;  and  in  1848 
they  were  explored  by  Messrs  J.  L.  Stephens 
and  F.  Oatherwood,  and  their  account,  largely 
illustrated  with  drawings  and  plans,  was  soon 
after  published.  (See  Stephens's  "  Incidents  of 
Travel  in  Central  America,  Chiapas,  and  Yuca- 
tan," and  Catherwood's  "  Views  of  the  Ancient 
Monuments  of  Central  America,  Chiapas,  and 
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Yucatan.")  They  were  visited  still  later,  in  1846, 
by  M.  Arthur  Morelet,  whose  account,  destitute 
however  of  illustrations,  was  published  in  1857 
in  Paris  (Voyage  dans  VAmMque  Centrale\ 
and  translated  and  published  in  the  United 
States  in  1861,  under  the  title  of  "  Itza,  or  the 
Unexplored  Regions  of  Central  America." 

PALERMO,  a  province  of  Sicily,  bounded 
K  by  the  Mediterranean,  E.  by  the  provinces 
of  Messina  and  Catania,  S.  by  Girgenti  and 
Cattanisetta,  and  W.  by  Trapani;  area,  2,012  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  541,826.  It  is  the  largest 
and  most  populous  of  the  Sicilian  provinces. 
The  coast  is  irregular  and  the  surface  is  hilly, 
but  there  are  many  very  fertile  valleys.  The 
country  has  a  general  slope  N.  toward  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  streams  are  numerous  but 
small.  It  produces  grain,  oil,  fruits,  almonds, 
manna,  sumach,  licorice,  and  silk. — Palermo 
(anc.  Panortnw),  capital  of  the  above  described 
province  and  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  lat.  38° 
6'  K,  long.  18°  20'  E. ;  pop.  184,641.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  on  a  deep 
bay  between  Capes  Gallo  and  Zaffarana,  and  in 
a  rich  plain  which  is  surrounded  on  the  land 
side  by  two  distinct  mountain  ridges.  This 
enclosure  between  the  hills  and  the  sea  has 
been  called  from  its  form  and  beauty  the  Con- 
ca  d'Oro,  or  golden  shell.  The  situation  is 
extremely  picturesque;  the  city  itself,  seen 
from  the  sea,  with  its  many  spires,  domes, 
and  towers,  has  an  imposing  and  noble  ap- 
pearance. The  harbor,  formed  by  a  mole  800 
feet  in  length,  is  spacious  and  excellent  The 
city  proper  is  nearly  rectangular,  and  forms 
an  oblong  parallelogram,  about  4  m.  in  circum- 
ference. The  shortest  side  is  that  toward  the 
sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  decayed  walls,  entered 
by  12  gates,  and  defended  by  bastions.  The 
harbor  is  moreover  protected  by  a  strong  cita- 
del and  Forts  Galita  and  St.  Erasmus,  and  the 
lighthouse  battery.  Palermo  is  divided  into  4 
nearly  equal  parts  by  two  wide  streets  that 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city.  The  longer  of  these  is  called 
II  Cassaro,  an  Italian  corruption  of  the  Arabio 
Al~Ka#r,  u  the  palace."  It  runs  from  the  sea 
to  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  which  is  at  the 
inland  extremity  of  the  city.  The  second  is 
the  strada  Macqueda.  At  their  intersection  is 
a  large  public  place,  the  Quattro  Cantoneri, 
which  is  octagonal  in  form,  having  upon  4  sides 
the  vista  of  these  streets,  and  upon  each  of  the 
others  a  handsome  building  in  the  Grecian 
style.  The  centre  of  this  place  is  occupied  by  a 
fountain,  and  many  statues  stand  in  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  it  There  is  a  larger  square  before 
the  palace,  in  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  Numerous  smaller  streets 
without  any  regular  plan  run  into  these  two, 
but  are  all  narrower  and  dirty.  The  whole 
city,  however,  is  well  paved  with  large  blocks 
of  lava.  Frequent  obstructions  in  the  form  of 
booths  and  workshops  block  up  the  thorough- 
fares, and  workmen  of  all  kinds  pursue  their 
trades  on  the  pavement.    The  Marina  and  the 


Flora  are  the  finest  and  most  popular  place?  .j 
public  resort.    The  former  is  a  terrace  80  ysr j 
wide,  extending  for  about  a  mile  along  ^ 
seaward  side  of  the  town  in  front  of  a  rsope  i\ 
palaces;  and  at  its  S.  E.  extremity  la  the  Ewsj 
a  public  garden,  adorned  with  statues  asd  In 
tarns.    The  houses  generally  are  built  in  iu 
same  style  as  those  of  Naples,  with  flat  rotS 
terraces,  and  Venetian  blinds ;  they  are  diT&j 
into  flats,  each  flat  forming  a  distinct  dwelibj 
The  principal  public  edifice  is  the  viceroy"*  p*J 
acej  situated  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  tovq 
It  is  an  ancient  irregular  building,  in  varied 
styles  of  architecture,  and  was  formerly  krj 
fied ;  it  contains  a  fine  hall,  a  spacious  cosn  j 
chapel  built  by  King  Roger  in  1129,  Terr  rid 
in  mosaics,  a  picture  gallery,  an  armory,  and  c 
observatory.    The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  sjtki 
ture  of  the  12th  century,  to  which  a  mokl 
dome  has  been  added ;  the  interior  is  snpfyc:- 
ed  by  60  pillars  of  oriental  granite,  and  dHd-J 
into  a  number  of  chapels,  some  of  which  cv 
very  rich,  particularly  that  of  St.  Bosaha.  ii> 
patroness  of  Palermo.    This  cathedral  cc&ttrs 
many  xnausolea  in  red  porphyry,  among  tfca 
those  of  Roger,  the  Norman  founder  of  v 
Sicilian  monarchy,  and  the  emperor  Fredev 
II.    The  church  Del  Gesn  is  remarkable  for  l- 
architecture  and  decorations,  and  that  of  ii- 
Capuchins  for  its  vaults,  in  which  the  bo£e*  •  * 
the  dead  monks  are  seen  dried  up,  standing .: 
niches  in  various  attitudes  with  their  garmez? 
on,  some  being  800  and  400  years  oWL    Tlf» 
are  many  other  churcheSj  40  monasteries,  sal 
50  convents.    The  university  of  Palermo,  fecr:- 
ed  in  1447,  is  in  a  declining  state ;  it  hat  i  Te- 
nable collection  of  antiquities  and  a  library  of 
40,000  volumes,  but  the  number  of  steder* 
is  small.    Palermo  is  the  see  of  an  archbdsbof. 
The  public  charities  consist  of  a  principal  si 
several  minor  hospitals,  a  fonnating  infec- 
tion, and  a  lunatic  asylum.    The  city  has  i  si- 
preme  court  of  justice  for  the  island  of  Sktb. 
a  court  of  appeal  for  the  province  of  whki  3 
is  the  capital,  and  a  commercial  tribunal.   T^ 
chief  manufacture  of  Palermo  is  in  silk.   C<* 
tons,  oil  cloth,  gold  and  silver  articles,  and  hard- 
ware are  also  produced.    The  total  value  d 
exports  in  1852  was  $3,498,720 ;  of  imports 
$3,080,415.    The  tunny  fishery  carried  on  m& 
the  town  is  very  productive,  and  employs  ahr- 
4,000  hands.    Communication  is  kept  up  be- 
tween Palermo  and  Naples  both  directly  b 
sea,  and  through  Messina  and  Reggio.    Is  & 
neighborhood  of  the  city  there  are  many  de- 
lightful villas.    To  the  west  is  the  royal  ses- 
sion and  park  of  Bocca  di  Falco,  beyond  whki. 
is  the  handsome  Benedictine  convent  of  3c 
Martino.     The  Monte  Peuegrino,  an  abrq* 
rocky  mass  to  the  N.  W.,  is  a  striking  fester* 
in  the  landscape.    It  is  famed  for  a  cave  or 
grotto  to  whioh  St.  Rosalia,  a  Norman  prince* 
retired  to  lead  a  contemplative  life;  it  is  dots 
sanctuary,  and  an  annual  pilgrimage  is  made  y 
it  from  Palermo  in  solemn  procession  on  Jcfr 
15.— Palermo  was  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
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Phoenicians  in  Sicily,  and  became  the  chief 
seat  of  their  power  there.  It  was  by  the 
Greeks  called  Panorama,  a  name  derived  from 
the  excellence  of  the  anchorage  near  it.  In 
480  B.  0.  Panormus  was  the  site  of  the  first 
attempt  of  the  Carthaginians  on  Sicily,  from 
whence  they  were  repulsed  for  nearly  a  century. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  first  Panic 
war,  254  B.  0.,  and  was  a  colony  throughout 
the  continuance  of  the  empire.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Goths,  was  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Byzantine  general  Belisarius,  and  in 
A.  D.  835  was  taken  by  the  Saracens ;  it  was 
by  them  made  the  capital  of  the  island,  and 
retained  the  same  dignity  under  the  Norman 
kings,  who  in  the  11th  century  drove  out  the 
infidels  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 
The  court  resided  at  Palermo  until  Sicily  was 
united  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  when  it  was 
removed.  The  city  has  suffered  much  from 
earthquakes,  and  during  a  popular  insurrection 
in  1848  was  bombarded  by  the  royal  troops. 
In  Oct  1859,  an  attempted  insurrectionary 
movement  was  easily  suppressed.  On  April  4, 
1860,  another  rising  took  place,  and  the  streets 
of  the  city  were  the  scene  of  a  brave  and  des- 
perate struggle  between  the  populace  and  the 
royal  troops.  The  insurgents  were  finally  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  the  interior  of  the  island. 
Garibaldi,  having  landed  in  Sicily  May  18,  en- 
tered Palermo  on  the  26th,  conquering  it  after 
a  protracted  fight  in  the  streets ;  and  by  con- 
vention the  Neapolitan  army  evacuated  the 
city  on  June  6, 1860,  when  it  became  the  seat 
of  the  provisional  government. 

PALES,  in  Roman  mythology,  the  tutelary 
deity  of  flocks  and  shepherds,  holding  nearly 
the  same  place  in  the  religious  worship  of  Rome 
that  Pan  held  among  the  Greeks,  and  repre- 
sented by  some  writers  as  a  male  and  by  others 
as  a  female.  The  festival  of  Pales,  called  Pa- 
lilia,  was  celebrated  on  April  21,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  foundation  of  Rome  by  Romulus. 
The  principal  rites  were  the  purification  of  the 
stables,  flocks,  and  herds  by  fire  and  smoke, 
and  the  offering  of  cakes,  millet,  and  milk,  fol- 
lowed by  prolonged  jollity  and  feasting. 

PALESTINE  (Gr.  naAmrmwj,  derived  from 
the  Heb.  PeletiheiK,  Philistia),  a  country  of 
western  Asia,  now  forming  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  bounded  N.  by  the  Lebanon 
mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Syria,  E.  by 
the  desert  now  called  the  Hauran,  S.  by  a 
desert  which  separates  it  from  Arabia  and 
Egypt,  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  lies 
between  lat.  80°  40'  and  83°  82'  N.,  and  long. 
83°  45'  and  85°  48'  E. ;  length  about  200  m., 
average  breadth  60  m. ;  area,  12,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  estimated  at  800,000.  The  country  is 
now  divided  into  the  two  pashalics  of  Acre 
and  Gaza,  and  a  part  of  it  is  included  in  the 
pashalic  of  Damascus.  It  is  also  subdivided 
into  7  districts,  as  follows :  El  Kods,  including 
Jerusalem,  Jericho,  and  about  200  villages; 
Hebron  or  El-Khaleel,  embracing  the  S.  part 
of  Juctoa;  Gaza  on  the  S.  coast,  with  the  towns 
vol.  xn.- 


of  Gaza  and  Jaffa ;  Lood,  or  the  environs  of 
anoient  Lydda;  Nabloos,  or  ancient  Shechem 
(Neapolu)  and  Samaria ;  Areta,  including  Mt. 
Oarmel  and  a  part  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ; 
and  Safed,  nearly  identical  with  ancient  Galilee. 
Palestine  is  "  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,"  or,  as 
more  minutely  described  in  Deuteronomy  (viii. 
7-9),  u  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains 
and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills ; 
a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and 
fig  trees,  and  pomegranates ;  a  land  of  oil  olive, 
and  honey;  a  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat 
bread  without  scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack 
any  thing  in  it ;  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron, 
and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass." 
From  the  sea  coast  on  the  W.  the  land  rises 
rapidly  to  a  mountainous  height  in  the  centre, 
and  declines  on  the  other  or  E.  side  to  the  low 
level  of  the  desert.  The  coast  level  varies 
very  much  in  breadth,  being  in  some  places 
only  a  narrow  pass  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea,  and  in  others  expanding  into 
plains  of  considerable  width.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  coast  level  is  termed  in  the 
Scriptures  the  plain  or  low  country  (Heb. 
She/elah),  and  the  western  part  of  it  was  an- 
ciently the  abode  of  the  Philistines.  It  ex- 
tends from  Joppa  to  Gaza,  and  lies  between 
the  sea  on  the  W.  and  the  hills  of  Ephraim 
and  Judah  on  the  E.  This  plain  is  naturally 
very  fertile.  "Two  parallel  tracts,"  says 
Stanley,  "divide  the  flat  plain:  the  sandy 
tract  (Bamleh),  in  which  stand  the  maritime 
cities,  and  the  cultivated  tract,  which  presents 
for  the  most  part  an  unbroken  mass  of  corn, 
out  of  which  rise  here  and  there  slight  eminen- 
ces in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  orchards,  the 

seats  of  the  more  inland  cities The  most 

striking  and  characteristic  feature  of  Philistia 
is  its  immense  plain  of  corn  fields,  stretching 
from  the  edge  of  the  sandy  tract  right  up  to 
the  very  wall  of  the  hills  of  Judah,  which  look 
down  its  whole  length  from  N.  to  S."  Advanc- 
ing N.,  these  corn  fields  give  place  to  a  plain 
less  level  and  less  fertile,  the  Sharon  of  the 
Scriptures,  a  land  of  fine  pastures,  which  under 
the  Roman  empire  contained  Caesarea,  the  Bo- 
man  capital  of  Palestine.  Beyond  Oosarea  the 
plain  grows  narrower,  until  it  is  terminated  by 
Mt.  Carmel,  N.  of  which  lies  the  plain  of  Acre, 
about  15  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about 
5  m.  in  average  breadth  from  the  sea  shore  to 
the  hills  on  the  E.  Mt.  Oarmel  is  a  ridge  6  or 
8  m.  long  and  1,500  feet  high,  stretching  N. 
by  W.,  and  terminating  at  the  sea  in  a  high 
promontory  which  encloses  on  the  S.  the  bay 
of  Acre.  North  of  Mt.  Oarmel  are  the  Leba- 
non mountains,  which  consist  of  two  parallel 
ranges  running  N.  into  Syria,  and  enclosing 
between  them  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain, 
which  is  called  in  Scripture  the  valley  of 
Lebanon,  and  by  the  classic  writers  was  termed 
Coele-Syria,  the  "hollow  or  enclosed  Syria." 
This  plain,  only  the  extreme  southern  portion 
of  which  is  in  Palestine,  is  90  m.  in  length 
and  about  11  m.  in  breadth,  except  at  the  S. 
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end,  where  It  1b  narrower.  The  W.  range  of 
these  mountains  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea, 
into  which  it  projects  several  promontories; 
and  its  average  elevation  is  from  7,000  to 
8,000  feet,  while  its  loftiest  summit,  Jebel- 
Makmel,  rises  to  the  height  of  12,000  feet,  and 
is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  A  little  to 
the  N.  of  Jebel-Makmel  is  the  natural  amphi- 
theatre in  which  grow  the  few  specimens  that 
remain  of  the  famous  cedars  that  once  cov- 
ered all  the  mountains  of  Lebanon.  This  great 
western  range  was  called  Libanus  by  the 
classic  writers,  and  to  the  eastern  range  they 
gave  the  name  of  Anti-Libanns.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures both  ranges  are  called  Lebanon.  They 
are  each  from  10  to  20  m.  in  breadth,  and 
composed  of  masses  of  limestone  rock.  The 
southern  part  of  the  Anti-Libanus  sinks  in 
Palestine  into  the  hills  of  Galilee,  which  rise 
from  a  table-land  elevated  about  1,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  sloping  on  the  E.  to  the 
Jordan,  on  the  W.  to  the  plains  of  Acre,  and 
on  the  S.  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  last 
named  plain  extends  from  £.  to  W.  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  Palestine  from  the  sea  to  the 
Jordan.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures under  the  names  of  Megiddo,  Jezreel, 
and  others,  and  was  the  great  battle  field  of 
Jewish  history.  It  is  traversed  by  ridges 
known  as  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  and  Little 
Hermon.  On  its  N.  E.  border  stands  Mt 
■  Tabor,  which,  though  only  1,800  feet  in  height, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
of  the  mountains  of  Palestine.  About  6  m.  S. 
of  it  is  a  hilly  ridge  which  by  some  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Mt.  Hermon,  though  other  writers 
maintain  that  Hermon  was  the  loftiest  peak  of 
Lebanon.  S.  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  stretches 
an  unbroken  tract  of  mountains,  about  80  m. 
in  breadth,  and  rising  in  height  toward  the 
S.  till  near  Hebron  it  attains  an  elevation 
of  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  northern 
part  of  this  region  comprised  Samaria  and  the 
southern  Judtea.  The  principal  mountains  of 
Samaria  are  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  which  rise  to 
the  height  of  800  feet,  the  former  on  the  N. 
And  the  latter  on  the  8.  of  a  narrow  valley  in 
which  stands  the  town  of  Nabloos,  the  ancient 
JShechem,  the  capital  of  the  10  tribes  after 
Aheir  secession  from  the  rest  of  Israel. — The 
hills  of  Judaea  are  masses  of  barren  rock,  for 
the  most  part  of  moderate  apparent  elevation, 
though  their  general  height  above  the  sea  is 
2,000  or  8,000  feet  On  their  E.  face  these 
mountains  descend  abruptly  to  the  great  val- 
ley of  the  Jordan,  the  principal  river  of  Pales- 
tine. The  sources  of  the  Jordan  are  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Lebanon  mountains, 
and  after  a  short  course  its  head  streams  unite 
and  flow  into  Lake  Merom,  now  called  Lake 
•Huleh ;  after  quitting  this  the  river  is  sluggish 
and  turbid  for  a  short  distance,  till  it  passes  over 
a  rocky  bed  where  its  mud  is  deposited.  Thir- 
teen miles  further  on  it  enters  the  lake  of 
Tiberias  or  Gennesareth,  which  is  620  feet 
jabove  the  sea.    On  issuing  from  the  S.  end  of 


this  lake  the  river  enters  a  raBey  from  5tri 
m.  wide,  through  which  its  course  is  to  wad- 
ing1 that  within  a  space  of  60  m.  in  length  r* 
river  traverses  200  m.  and  descends  27  ripa 
It  finally  enters  the  Dead  sea  after  a  tail  & 
rect  course  from  N.  to  S.  of  ISO  m.  Ai± 
mouth  the  river  is  180  yards  wide  and  $  % 
deep.  Except  the  Jordan,  and  Ha  brada. 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Jannuk  (tie  r- 
cient  Hieromax)  and  the  Jabbok  (now  «I«c 
the  Zerka),  Palestine  has  no  streams  coosdo 
ble  enough  to  be  called  rivers.  Those  ^Le 
are  bo  called  in  its  history  are  mere  broebc 
torrents  which  become  dry  in  smnmer.  ?a 
Kishon,  which  enters  the  bay  of  Acre  ntsrfe 
Oarmel,  flows  from  Mt.  Tabor,  and  in  wks 
and  spring  is  a  large  stream,  while  durfec  ti* 
rest  of  the  year  it  has  water  only  in  the  ]a?* 
m.  of  its  course.  The  Kanah  of  Scripts**  i 
now  the  Nahr-el-Kasab,  and  enters  the  M<*r- 
terranean  about  12  m.  8.  of  Cessrea.  Ik 
Anion,  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  e  :•* 
called  the  Wady  Modjeb ;  it  rises  in  the  »w> 
tains  of  Gilead  near  Katane,  and  flow*  :j  t 
circuitous  course  of  abont  80  m.  to  the  Its! 
sea.  The  brook  Kedron  flows  thres^  *ie 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  on  the  £.  aide  of  Je* 
aalem,  to  the  Dead  sea,  bnt  is  merely  a  terr* 
and  not  a  constant  stream.  The  principal  Isic 
of  Palestine  are  the  Dead  sea  in  the  S.  aoc  4i 
lake  of  Tiberias  or  sea  of  Galilee  in  the  X.-i 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  a  6i 
valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  vicinity  of  tbel** 
sea,  there  are  indications  of  volcanic  eric 
and  earthquakes  are  often  felt.  The  mocsua 
are  mostly  of  oolitic  limestone  of  a  hgte  :a? 
color.  Black  basalt  is  very  oomnion.  lit 
general  character  of  the  scenery  is  star  si 
sombre.  "  As  a  general  rule,"  says  Dr.  » 
ley,  "  not  only  is  it  without  the  two  mss  e* 
ments  of  beauty,  variety  of  outline  sad  Tana? 
of  color,  but  the  features  rarely  so  grocp  to- 
gether as  to  form  any  distinct  or  impress* 
combination.  Rounded  hills,  chiefly  of  a  eff 
color — gray  partly  from  the  limestone  of  viH 
they  are  all  formed,  partly  from  the  tufts  i 
gray  shrubs  with  which  their  aides  are  tUa> 
clothed,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  the  cfr*- 
their  sides  formed  into  concentric  rings  of  rat 
which  must  have  served  in  ancient  tiara  a 
supports  to  the  terraces,  of  which  there  ct 
still  traces,  to  their  very  summits;  raDey*  ? 
rather  the  meeting  of  these  gray  slopes  ri 
the  beds  of  dry  water  courses  at  their  feet :  ^ 
sheets  of  bare  rock  laid  like  flag-  stones  *&'? 
side  along  the  soil ;  these  are  the  chief  fleets* 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  scenery  of  the  hk* 
ical  parts  of  Palestine.  Above  all  other  ccs- 
tries  in  the  world  it  is  a  land  of  rains,  z 
Judaea  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  £* 
while  for  miles  and  miles  there  is  no  sp?er 
ence  of  present  life  or  habitation,  except  i 
occasional  goatherd  on  the  hillside  or  pate 
ing  of  women  at  the  wells,  there  is  han^> 
hilltop  of  the  many  within  sight  which  is  v 
covered  with  the  vestiges  of  some  forties; 
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city  of  farmer  ages.    The  nrina  we  bow  see 
are  of  the  most  distant  ages :  Saracenic,  cru- 
sading, Roman,  Grecian,  Jewish,  extending  per- 
haps even  to  the  old  Oanaanitish  remains  before 
the  arrival  of  Joshua." — Palestine  has  a  mild 
and  steady  climate,  with  a  rainy  season  in  the 
latter  port  of  antumn,  winter  and  a  dry  and  al- 
most rainless  season  constituting  the  rest  of  the 
year.    The  heat  of  summer  is  oppressive  in  the 
low  lands,  but  not  among  the  hills;  and  the 
cold  of  winter  is  not  sufficient  to  freeze  the 
ground,  though  snow  sometimes  fails  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  at  Jerusalem.    Though  the 
mountains  of  Palestine  have  an  exceedingly 
barren  appearance,  the  soil  of  the  plains  and 
valleys  is  remarkably  fertile.    In  ancient  times 
even  the  mountains  were  cultivated  by  means 
of  terraces;  but  in  consequence  of  wars  and 
the  depopulation  of  the  country,  the  terraces 
have  been  neglected  and  broken  down,  and  the 
•oil  of  the  mountains  swept  by  rains  and  tor* 
rents  into  the  valleys.     u  No  soil,"  says  Schu- 
bert, "  could  be  naturally  more  fruitful  and  fit 
for  cultivation  than  that  of  Palestine,  if  man 
had  not  destroyed  the  source  of  fertility  by 
annihilating  the  former  green  covering  of  the 
hills  and  slopes,  and  thereby  destroying  the 
regular  circulation  of  fresh  water  which  as- 
cends as  vapor  from  the  sea  to  be  cooled  in 
the  higher  regions,  and  then  descends  to  form 
the  springs  and  rivers."    There  are  now  no 
forests  in  Palestine,  and  most  of  the  trees 
of  the  country  are  of  small  size.    The  olive, 
the  fig,  and  the  pomegranate  are  largely  culti- 
vated, and  are  the  most  common  trees.    Be- 
side these  are  the  terebinth  or  turpentine  tree, 
the  oak,  sycamore,  mulberry,  pine,  pistachio, 
laurel,  cypress,  myrtle,  almond,  apricot,  wal- 
nut, apple,  pear,  orange,  and  lemon.    The  num- 
ber of  shrubs  and  wild  flowers  is  very  great, 
and  always  attracts  the  attention  of  travel- 
lers ;  and  there  is  such  a  prevalence  of  anem- 
ones, wild  tulips,  poppies,  and  other  red  flow- 
ers, as  to  give  a  scarlet  color  to  the  landscape. 
uOf  all  the  ordinary  aspects  of  the  country,1' 
says  Stanley,  "  this  blaze  of  scarlet  color  is  per- 
haps the  most  peculiar ;  and  to  those  who  first 
enter  the  Holy  Land  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  has 
suggested  the  touching  and  significant  name  of 
4 the  Saviour's  blood  drops.'"    Palestine  has 
always  been  famous  for  its  grapes,  which  are 
remarkable  alike  for  size  and  flavor.    The  vine 
indeed  was  the  national  emblem  of  the  Jews, 
and  according  to  their  traditions  its  primeval 
seat  was  at  Hebron,  where  still  the  finest 
grapes  are  grown.    The  chief  agricultural  pro- 
ductions are  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  rye. 
Rice  is  grown  on  the  marshy  borders  of  the 
Jordan  and  some  of  the  lakes.    Peas,  beans,  and 
potatoes  are  cultivated,  and  also  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, and  the  sugar  cane.    More  attention  how- 
ever is  paid  to  pastoral  pursuits  than  to  agri- 
culture, and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  very 
numerous.      Cattle   are  few  and  poor.    The 
roads  being  impracticable  for  wheeled  vehicles, 
camels  are  the  principal  beasts   of  burden* 


Asses  and  mules  are  much  used  for  riding,  and 
fine  Arabian  horses  are  sometimes  met  with. 
The  chief  wild  animals  are  bears,  wild  boars, 
panthers,  hyaenas,  jackals,  wolves,  foxes,  and 
gazelles.  Lions,  which  were  found  here  in  an- 
cient times,  are  now  extinct.  Birds  are  few  in 
number,  though  there  are  many  distinct  spe- 
cies, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  eagle, 
vulture,  osprey,  kite,  hawk,  crow,  owl,  cuckoo, 
kingfisher,  woodpecker,  woodcock,  partridge, 
quail,  stork,  heron,  pelican,  swan,  goose,  and 
duck.  Venomous  serpents  are  unknown,  and 
the  most  noxious  animals  are  scorpions.  Mos- 
quitoes are  common,  and  bees  are  extremely 
plentiful,  depositing  their  honey  in  hollow 
trees  and  holes  in  the  rocks.  Locusts  occa- 
sionally appear  in  vast  swarms  and  devour  ev- 
ery species  of  vegetation. — The  present  inhab- 
itants Of  Palestine  are  a  mixed  race  of  very 
varied  origin.  In  religion  they  are  divided 
into  Mohammedans,  Christians,  and  Jews.  The 
Mohammedans  are  the  dominant  and  most  nu- 
merous sect,  and  are  composed  of  a  few  Turks 
who  occupy  the  higher  government  situations, 
and  of  the  great  body  of  the  common  people, 
who  are  descended  from  mixed  Arab,  Greek, 
and  ancient  Syrian  ancestors,  the  last  element 
greatly  preponderating.  They  are  a  noble- 
looking,  graceful,  and  courteous  people,  but 
illiterate,  fanatical,  and  indolent.  The  Chris- 
tians are  almost  entirely  of  Syrian  race,  de- 
scendants* of  those  who  occupied  the  country 
when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens.  They 
belong  mostly  to  the  Greek  church,  of  which 
there  is  a  patriarch  at  Jerusalem,  who  has  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine. Under  him  are  8  bishops,  whose  sees  are 
Nazareth,  Acre,  Lydda,  Gaza,  Sebaste,  Na- 
bloos,  Philadelphia,  and  Petra.  There  are  also 
a  few  Maronites  and  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
larga  towns,  and  in  Jerusalem  a  few  hundred 
Armenians  under  a  patriarch  of  their  own  faith. 
The  Jews  are  about  10,000  in  number,  and  live 
almost  exclusively  in  the  cities  of  Jerusalem, 
Hebron,  Tiberias,  and  Safet.  They  are  of  for- 
eign origin,  mostly  from  Spain,  and  a  few  from 
Poland  and  Germany.  In  dress,  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  general  appearance,  the  natives  of 
Palestine  preserve  to  a  remarkable  degree  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  primitive  oriental 
life,  as  it  is  described  in  the  Scriptures.  "  No 
European  nation,"  sayB  Mr.  Porter  in  Murray's 
44 Handbook  of  Syria,"  "with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  Spaniards,  bears  the  least  resem- 
blance to  them.  Like  Spain,  too,  the  best 
specimens  of  humanity  are  here  found  among 
the  lower  classes.  The  further  we  go  from 
the  contaminated  atmosphere  of  government 
offices,  the  more  successful  shall  we  be  in  our 
search  after  honesty,  industry,  and  genuine 
patriarchal  hospitality— -the  great,  almost  the 
only  unadulterated  virtue  of  the  Arab.  They 
are  illiterate  of  course,  and  extremely  ignorant 
of  all  Frank  inventions ;  but  still  there  is  a  na- 
tive dignity  in  their  address  and  deportment, 
which  will  both  please  and  astonish  those  who 
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have  seen  the  awkward  vulgarity  of  the  lower 
classes  in  some  more  favored  lands.  Whether 
we  enter  the  tent  of  the  Bedawy  or  the  cottage 
of  the  fellah,  we  are  received  with  an  ease  and 
courtesy  that  would  not  disgrace  a  palace. 
The  modes  of  salutation  are  very  formal ;  per- 
haps some  would  call  them  verbose  and  even 
tedious.  The  gestures  used  in  salutation  are 
also  graceful,  if  a  little  complicated.  The  touch- 
ing of  the  breast,  the  lips,  and  the  forehead 
with  the  right  hand,  seems  to  say  that  each 
one  thus  saluted  is  cherished  in  the  heart, 
praised  with  the  lips,  and  esteemed  with  the 
intellect.  When  peculiar  deference  and  respect 
are  intended  to  be  shown,  the  right  hand  is 
first  lowered  almost  to  the  ground,  as  a  proof 
that  the  individual  would  honor  your  very  feet, 
or  the  soil  you  tread.  A  still  greater  deference 
is  implied  in  kissing  the  hand ;  and  the  greatest 
of  all  is  kissing  the  feet"  Dr.  Olin,  an  Ameri- 
can traveller,  says :  "  The  people  are  commonly 
temperate  and  frugal,  which  may  be  denomi- 
nated oriental  virtues.  Their  situation,  with 
regard  to  the  physical  means  of  comfort  and 
subsistence,  is  in  many  respects  favorable,  and 
under  a  tolerable  government  would  be  almost 
unequalled.  As  it  is,  the  Syrian  peasant  and 
his  family  fare  much  better  than  the  laboring 
classes  of  Europe.  The  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  abundance  of  land  and  its  fertility, 
with  the  free  and  luxuriant  pasturage  that 
covers  the  mountains  and  the  plains^  render  it 
nearly  impossible  that  the  peasant  should  not 
be  well  supplied  with  bread,  fruit,  meat,  and 
milk.  Thepeople  almost  always  appear  well 
clothed.  Their  houses,  too,  though  often  of  a 
slight  construction  and  mean  appearance,  must 
be  pronounced  commodious  when  compared 
with  the  dark,  crowded  apartments  usually 
occupied  by  the  corresponding  classes  in  Eu- 
rope." With  all  these  advantages,  however, 
the  population  of  Palestine  is  less  than  A  of 
what  it  was  in  ancient  times,  its  increase  Doing 
checked  by  polygamy  and  the  oppression  of 
the  government,  which  renders  property  inse- 
cure and  thus  discourages  industry. — Palestine 
was  first  known  as  Canaan,  from  the  4th  son 
of  Ham,  from  whom  its  inhabitants  were  sup- 
posed to  be  descended.  This  name,  however, 
was  confined  to  the  country  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Jordan,  the  principal  region 
E.  of  that  river  being  called  the  land  of  Gilead. 
Palestine  was  subsequently  called  the  land  of 
promise,  the  land  of  Israel,  Judah,  Judaea,  and 
the  Holy  Land.  The  term  Judaea,  though  in 
later  periods  of  Jewish  history  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  country,  belonged,  strictly 
speaking,  only  to  the  southern  portion  of  it.  In 
the  earliest  times  in  which  Palestine  or  Canaan 
becomes  known  to  us,  it  was  divided  among 
various  tribes,  who  were  by  the  Jews  called 
collectively  Canaanites.  The  precise  locality 
of  these  nations  is  not  in  every  case  distinctly 
known.  The  Kenites,  the  Kenizzites,  the  Kad- 
monites,  and  a  part  of  the  Amorites  lived  E. 
of  the  Jordan,  while  W.  of  that  river  dwelt  the 


Hittites,  the  Perizzites,  the  Jeboatea,  aAzz 
of  the  Amorites,  in  die  hill  country  of  > 
south ;  the  Canaanites  proper,  in  the  nadk 
the  Girgashites,  along  the  £.  border  cf  z- 
lake  of  Gennesareth ;  and  the  Hmtes.  n«r 
in  the  N.  among  the  mountains  of  Lefctrt 
The  soutflern  part  of  the  coast  was  ocrv: 
by  the  Philistines  and  the  northern  h  - 
Phoenicians.  After  the  conquest  of  Ccc 
by  the  Israelites  under  Moses  and  Joshis. . 
centuries  B.  C,  the  land  was  distributed  *=•  - 
the  tribes.  Judah,  Simeon,  Benjamin,  and  k 
occupied  the  south ;  Ephraim,  half  of  ¥xl? 
seh,  and  Issachar  the  middle;  and  Ze'M>. 
Naphtali,  and  Asher  the  north.  Beuba.  ^ 
and  the  other  half  of  Manaseeh  were  ftf.- 
beyond  the  Jordan.  After  the  diviam  r 
two  kingdoms  by  the  secession  of  the  10  tnV 
the  boundary  line  between  them  was  the&^ 
ern  limit  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  In  itt  c= 
of  Christ  Palestine  was  subject  to  the  B^ca* 
and  the  country  W.  of  the  Jordan  wis  dm:-: 
into  the  provinces  of  Galilee,  Samara.  i\ 
Judaea.  Galilee  was  that  part  of  Paletue  5 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  was  divided  r 
lower  or  southern  and  upper  or  northern  GaE*. 
Samaria  occupied  nearly  the  middle  of  P:- 
tine ;  but  although  it  extended  across  tl*r- 
try,  it  did  not  come  down  to  the  set  £•*■* 
Judaea  as  a  province  corresponded  to  the  5 
and  W.  parts  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  tz 
name;  but  the  S.  E.  portion  formed  a  pet  •• 
the  territory  of  Idumsea.  On  the  other  afr  ? 
the  Jordan  the  country  was  called  Peru  ci 
was  divided  into  8  districts,  viz. :  1,  Pern  i:  * 
limited  sense,  which  was  the  southernmost  l* 
trict,  extending  from  the  river  or  brook  in- 
to the  river  Jabbok ;  2,  Gilead,  N.  of  the 1± 
bok ;  8,  Decapolis,  or  the  district  of  10  dN 
which,  as  nearly  as  can  he  ascertained  vff 
Scythopolis  or  Bethshan,  which  how€T?r  « 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan,  Hippos,  fo&i 
Pella,  Philadelphia  or  Kabbah,  Dion.  Cfii- 
tha,  Galasa,  Raphana,  and  perhaps  Pimw 

4,  Gaulonitis,  extending  to  the  1*.  E.  ci  £< 
upper  Jordan  and  of  the  lake  of  Genaecfi: 

5,  Batanea  (Heb.  Bashan),  E.  of  the  &?  J 
Gennesareth ;  6,  Auranitia,  called  also  lira 
ff .  of  Batanea  and  E.  of  Gaulonitis,  now  b^ 
as  the  desert  of  Hauran ;  7,  Trachcaim  u 
tending  to  the  N.  of  Gaulonitis  and  £.  k* 
Paneas  and  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  vbn 
it  was  separated  from  Galilee ;  8,  AbzJete.- 
the  extreme  K,  among  the  mountains  of  At- 
Libanus. — Palestine  remained  subject  to  ±» 
Roman  and  Byzantine  emperors  for  more'ic 
6  centuries  after  Christ.  The  Jews,  after  dt 
quent  rebellions,  in  one  of  which,  A  P.  ^ 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  Titus,  wer<eE*$ 
driven  from  the  country  and  scattered  i?  &**, 
or  exiles  over  the  world.  With  the  spm*  ' 
Christianity,  Palestine  became  the  resort  rfn* 
numbers  of  pilgrims,  and  Jerusalem  irssn*-- 
the  seat  of  a  patriarch.  The  emperor  Gib** 
tine  and  his  mother  Helena  erected  n>«3£ 
out  the  land  costly  memorials  of  Chr&* 
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faith,  marking  with  churches,  chapels,  or  altars 
every  spot  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
the  acts  of  the  Saviour.    In  610  the  Persians 
under  Ohosroes  invaded  Palestine,  and,  as- 
sisted by  the  Jews  to  the  number  of  26,000, 
succeeded  in  capturing  Jerusalem.    It  was  re- 
gained by  Heraclius  in  622,  but  was  conquered 
by  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  in  637.    For  the 
next  two  centuries  the  country  was  the  scene 
of  civil  war  between  the  rival  factions  of  the 
Ommyiade,  the  Abbasside,  and  the  Fatimite 
caliphs.    From  the  middle  of  the  8th  century 
it  was  a  province  of  the  Abbasside  caliphs  of 
Bagdad  till  969,  when  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Fatimite  rulers  of  Egypt    In  1078  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Se^jookian  Turks,  but 
in  1096  it  was  regained  by  the  Egyptian  sul- 
tans, in  whose  possession  it  was  when  invaded 
by  the  crusaders  in  the  following  year.    The 
crusaders  made  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  king  of 
Jerusalem,  and  he  and  his  successors  reigned 
in   Palestine  till  Jerusalem  was  retaken  by 
Saltan  Saladin  in  1187,  and  the  Christian  king- 
dom overthrown.    Two  years  afterward  an- 
other crusade  was  undertaken  under  Philip, 
king  of  France,  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  the 
emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  of  Germany.    It 
did  not  succeed  in  regaining  Jerusalem,  but 
partially  restored  the  Christian  rule  upon  the 
coast.    Another  crusade  in  1216,  chiefly  of 
Hungarians  and  Germans,  met  with  little  more 
success.    Still  another,  undertaken  by  the  em- 
peror Frederic  II.  in  1228,  succeeded  in  recov- 
ering Jerusalem,  and  the  Christian  dominion 
was  reestablished  over  a  considerable  extent 
of  territory;  but  after  various  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  and  in  spite  of  repeated  succors  from 
Europe,  it  at  length  finally  yielded  to  the  arms 
of  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes  in  1291.    The  sul- 
tans of  Egypt  held  it  till  1517,  when  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Turks,  in  whose  possession  it 
has  remained  till  the  present  time,  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  occupation  in  1889,  '40, 
and  '41  by  the  forces  of  the  rebellious  pasha 
of  Egypt,  Mehemet  AIL — See  Bitter^ Die  Er&- 
Jcunde  (vols,  xiv.-xvii.);  Schubert,  Rei&e  nach 
dem  Morgenlande  {\ 838-'40);  Robinson,  "Bib- 
lical  Researches"  (Boston,   1841-'52);    Clin, 
44 Travels  in  the  East"  (New  York,  1848); 
Etto,  "Palestine"  (London,  1841);  Lord  Lind- 
say, "The  Holy  Land"  (London,  1839-'58); 
W.  0.  Prime,  "Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land" 
(New  York,  1857);   W.  M.  Thomson,  D.D., 
"The  Land  and  the  Book"  (New  York,  1859). 
PALESTRINA,  Giovanni  Pikteo  Aloisio 
da,  an  Italian  composer,  born  in  Palestrina, 
the  anoient  Praneste,  near  Borne,  in  1524,  died 
in  Borne,  Feb.  2.  1594.    In  1551,  having  gain- 
ed some  distinction  as  a  composer  of  music,  he 
was  admitted  among  the  singers  of  the  pon- 
tifical chapel,  and  a  few  years  later  was  made 
chapelmaster  by  Pope  Julius  HI.,  to  whom  he 
had  dedicated  4  masses  for  4  voices.    In  1555 
he  was  dismissed  from  office  by  Paul  IV.,  on 
account  of  his  having  quitted  the  state  of  celi- 
bacy, and  for  a  number  of  years  he  occupied 


successively  the  position  of  chapelmaster  at  the 
churches  of  St.  John  Lateran  and  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore.  In  1571  he  was  appointed  chapel- 
master of  St  Peter's,  and  shortly  after  maestro 
to  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  both  of 
which  offices  he  retained  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  was  essentially  a  composer  of 
church  music,  in  the  character  of  which  he 
effected  an  important  reform.  The  subject  of 
the  improvement  of  ecclesiastical  music  having 
been  referred  by  the  council  of  Trent  to  a 
committee  of  cardinals  and  chaplain  singers,  a 
discussion  arose  respecting  the  retention  or 
rejection  of  the  secular  tunes  which  then  form- 
ed the  principal  themes  of  most  masses  and 
psalms.  Palestrina,  being  called  upon  to  com- 
pose a  work  written  in  a  more  severe,  simple, 
and  devotional  style,  as  a  means  of  contrasting 
the  two  kinds  of  music,  produced  his  cele- 
brated "  Mass  of  Pope  Marcellus,"  the  perform- 
ance of  which  caused  so  profound  a  sensation 
that  the  pope  is  said  to  have  likened  it  to  the 
heavenly  melodies  which  St.  John  heard  in  his 
apocalyptic  vision.  This  work  formed  the 
model  for  compositions  of  its  class,  and  raised 
Palestrina  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  profes- 
sors of  his  own  time,  that  two  years  before  his 
death  a  collection  of  psalms  in  5  parts  was  pub- 
lished and  dedicated  to  him  by  14  of  the  great- 
est contemporary  masters  of  Italy.  His  music, 
consisting  chiefly  of  masses,  psalms,  motets, 
and  madrigals,  is  grave  and  learned ;  and  some 
of  that  written  for  the  church,  when  heard  in 
its  proper  place  and  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, affects  the  mind  with  emotions  of  ten- 
derness and  awe.  The  composition  exhibits 
more  of  the  skilful  employment  of  fugues, 
canons,  and  imitations,  than  of  genuine  inspira- 
tion ;  but  the  majesty  and  strength  of  the  melo- 
dies, and  the  intelligent  distribution  of  the  vo- 
cal parts,  must  always  command  the  admira- 
tion of  the  musician,  notwithstanding  that  the 
learning  of  the  composer  would  fail  to  be  ap- 
preciated in  the  modern  concert  room.  The 
science  of  counterpoint,  in  its  infancy  in  Pales- 
trina's  time,  was  brought  by  him  to  a  consider- 
able degree  of  perfection,  and  to  his  genius  was 
due  the  development  ana  classification  of  the 
musical  ideas  which  had  germinated  during 
many  previous  ages.  He  is  probably  the  only 
composer  of  the  16th  century  whose  works  will 
survive  the  vicissitudes  of  his  art.  A  Stabat 
Mater,  and  specimens  of  his  masses,  motets,  and 
madrigals,  have  been  published  by  A.  £.  Choron, 
but  the  greater  part  of  his  works  are  to  be  found 
only  in  the  large  libraries  of  Europe.  Some 
of  his  masses  and  motets  are  still  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
8  of  his  motets  adapted  to  versions  of  the  Psalms 
are  in  use  in  the  English  cathedral  service.  He 
was  buried  in  St  Peter's,  whither  his  remains 
were  attended  by  an  "  infinite  concourse  of  peo- 
ple," and  during  the  funeral  service  the  Libera 
me  Domine  was  sung.  The  abbate  Baini  has 
published  "  Memoirs  of  the  life  and  Works  of 
Palestrina"  (2  vols.  4to.,  Borne,  1828). 
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PALEOTRO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Besia,  8  m.  8.  E.  from  Verceffi, 
famous  for  a  battle  between  the  Sardinians  and 
Austrians,  May  81, 1859.  The  Anstrians  had 
occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  E.  bank  of 
*the  river,  and  the  Sardinians,  commanded  by 
Xing  Victor  Emanuel,  moving  from  Casale,  had 
made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  cross  it,  one 
above  V ercelli,  and  the  other  at  Oandia.  At  Pa- 
lestro,  midway  between  the  two,  the  effort  was 
renewed.  The  king  on  the  80th  crossed  with 
Gen.  Cialdini's  division,  and  finding  the  Anstri- 
ans intrenched  drove  them  back  after  an  obsti- 
nate struggle  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  captur- 
ing 2  guns  and  making  a  number  of  prisoners. 
On  the  following  morning  the  Austrians,  26,000 
strong,  attacked  the  victors  and  endeavored  to 
retake  the  village.  They  were  met  by  the  king 
in  person  at  the  head  of  the  4th  division,  and 
Gen.  Cialdini  commanding  the  cavalry  and  the 
8d  regiment  of  French  Zouaves.  The  contest 
was  long  and  violent.  The  Sardinians,  after 
keeping  the  defensive  for  a  time,  finally  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  on  his  whole  front,  but  were 
then  for  a  moment  outflanked  upon  the  right 
wing,  where  there  was  a  bridge  of  boats  across 
the  Sesia,  over  whioh  Gen.  Canrobert  was  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  king.  The  Zouaves, 
unsupported  by  any  artillery,  were  immediately 
despatched  to  save  this  post,  and,  rushing  upon 
the  Austrian  battery  planted  on  the  further 
side  of  a  deep  canal,  captured  5  guns,  made  500 
of  the  Austrians  prisoners,  and  drove  400  into 
the  canal.  Three  guns  and  nearly  1,000  pris- 
oners were  taken  in  other  parts  of  the  field; 
and  the  Austrians  then  withdrew,  to  plan  a 
fresh  attack  for  the  same  evening.  It  was  re- 
pulsed, however,  and  the  following  morning 
(June  1)  the  allies  entered  Novara. 

PALET,  William,  an  English  divine  and  au- 
thor, born  in  Peterborough  in  July,  1748,  died 
May  25,  1805.  He  was  yet  a  child  when  his 
father  removed  to  Giggleswick,  Yorkshire,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  curate  of  the  parish  and 
teacher  of  the  grammar  school  there.  He  was 
educated  at  home,  displaying  superior  capacity, 
till  in  his  16th  year  he  was  entered  as  sizar  at 
Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  his  father  prophe- 
sying at  his  departure  his  future  eminence,  say- 
ing: "He  has  by  far  the  clearest  head  I  ever 
met  with."  As  a  boy  he  was  physically  slug- 
gish, disliked  athletic  sports,  ana  he  relates  that 
on  his  first  journey  to  the  university  he  fell  from 
his  pony  7  times.  Noted  at  first  for  his  social 
habits  and  qualities,  he  applied  himself  diligent- 
ly to  study  from  his  8d  collegiate  year,  and  be- 
came senior  wrangler  on  taking  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1768.  After  teaching  for  8  years  he 
returned  to  his  college  as  fellow,  became  one 
of  the  tutors,  lectured  on  moral  philosophy  and 
divinity,  and  was  intimate  with  Mr.  Law,  af- 
terward bishop  of  Carlisle,  by  whom  he  was 
presented  in  1775  to  the  rectory  of  Musgrove 
in  Westmoreland.  He  then  married  and  retired 
from  the  university  to  his  living.  He  was 
soon  inducted  into  the  vicarage  of  Dalston  in 


Cumberland,  and  advanced  smeneanverf  t»l 
living  of  Appleby  in  Westmoreland,  to  t  jn 
headship  in  Carlisle  cathedral,  and  in  1T~  i 
the  archdeaconry  of  Carlisle.  In  1785  &*& 
ed  his  first  important  work,  "The  PrfcyL; 
of  Moral  and  Political  Economy,"  of  wfc*i\ 
lectures  at  Cambridge  had  been  a  &*? 
sketch.  He  received  for  the  copyright  £1  •* 
an  unusually  liberal  payment,  which  w»>s 
fied  by  the  popularity  of  the  work.  He  ?- 
fished  his  "  Horn  Pauline"  in  1790,  the  »< 
original  and  ingenious  of  Ms  writings,  ki; 
ing  reciprocal  supports  to  the  genmnenee; 
fit.  Paul's  Epistles  and  of  the  Acts  of  i 
Apostles  from  the  undesigned  coincidence*': 
tween  them. '  During  the  alarm  caused  by  m 
French  revolution  in  1701  he  produce:  t 
"  Reasons  for  Contentment,"  and  received  : 
vicarage  of  Addingham;  and  two  yean  Ice: 
exchanged  the  benefice  of  Dalston  for  tbr  < 
Stanwix.  In  1704  appeared  his  u  Viev  4 t 
Evidences  of  Christianity,"  and  8  ad&a 
preferments  were  immediately  confer**:  • 
him,  one  of  them,  the  rectory  of  Bisaop-W* 
mouth,  being  worth  £1,000  per  annum.  ^ 
freedom  of  some  of  his  essays  on  goran* 
and  perhaps  also  a  supposed  deficiency  icper 
sonai  dignity  in  consequence  of  his  hooch  =a 
ners  and  conversation,  prevented  hs  sfpac 
ment  by  the  court  to  the  bench  of  b&r* 
Being  made  sub-dean  of  Ijncoln.  he  twkb 
doctor's  degree,  and  addressed  the  ckrpj  «  0 
dangers  and  temptations  which  "best  : 
clerical  character."  In  1705  he  chanr^  a 
residence  to  Biabop-Wearmonth,  and  eoa*:a 
to  act  in  the  commission  of  peace ;  in  l&frvj 
attacked  by  the  painful  nephralgic  &* 
which  ultimately  proved  fatal;  and  ii  ">- 
published  his  "Natural  Theology,"  whk£^ 
had  prepared  in  the  intervals  of  snfieria^  I 
passed  his  life  in  the  quiet  performance  of  Li 
duties,  strictly  and  regularly  dividing  he  tn* 
enjoying  the  society  of  his  friends,  sad  bbesjj 
familiarly  with  his  neighbors  in  their  labflr?*J 
recreations.  He  was  fond  of  •ne'fap  «?**  '- 
hour  in  his  garden  twice  a  day,  and  read  te 
of  amusement  for  an  hour  at  each  of  his  Dot 
The  mind  of  Paley  was  preeminently  pnctei 
and  it  was  by  practical  issues  that  he  estiafri 
religion  and  philosophy.  Few  writers  fcjw  fl 
felicitously  and  ingeniously  investigate!  *■ 
illustrated  facts  ana  the  inductions  from  frft 
In  his  own  province  he  grasps  all  the  betfir 
of  a  subject,  and  follows  out  an  argument  n 
unsurpassed  minuteness  and  force.  His  >~ 
is  peculiarly  simple,  clear,  and  prase*  abett- 
ing in  apt  and  homely  illustrations,  and  sort- 
ed in  popularizing  the  most  recondite  t f 
edge.  It  has  more  than  any  other  merit  «sr> 
uted  to  the  permanent  reputation  of  his  w* 
His  ethical  theory,  which  underlies  his  "Xr- 
and  Political  Philosophy,"  denies  the  <i> 
ence  of  a  moral  sense  or  any  original  d* 
constitution  of  human  nature,  and  makes  &* 
pectation  of  future  reward  or  pvnisfcoMBt  :• 
only  motive  of  virtuous  action.     w"asje«: ' 


expedient  is  right.  UtiHty  is  the  ground  of 
obligation,  but  it  must  be  determined  with  ref- 
erence to  remote  as  well  as  direct  efforts,  to 
eternity  as  well  as  time.  Applying  this  prin- 
ciple to  politics,  he  makes  the  "  will  of  God  as 
collected  from  expediency"  the  ground  of  civil 
obedience.  If  an  illegitimate  government  have 
become  peaceably  established  so  that  it  ad- 
vances the  good  of  the  subjects,  publio  utility 
requires  that  it  should  be  obeyed.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  legitimate  government  from 
corruption  or  neglect  is  injurious  to  the  publio 
-welfare,  it  should  be  overthrown.  He  affirms 
that  the  "  divine  right  of  kings  is  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  divine  right  of  constables," 
namely,  the  law  of  the  land.  ' '  The  final  view," 
he  says,  "  of  all  natural  politics  is  to  produoe 
the  greatest  amount  of  happiness."  Expe- 
diency prevails  even  in  his  view  of  religious 
establishments,  no  one  form  of  which,  he 
contends,  is  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament 
or  is  a  part  of  Christianity.  The  authority 
of  the  church  is  founded  on  its  utility,  and 
therefore  the  tests  and  restrictions  should  be 
as  few  and  simple  as  possible.  In  his  view 
of  the  "Evidences,"  the  miracles  attest  the 
revelation.  The  reality  of  the  miracles  de- 
pends on  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  who 
profess  to  have  been  witnesses  of  them.  The 
credibility  of  these  witnesses  is  inferred,  first, 
from  the  fact  that  they  could  not  have  been  de- 
ceived as  to  such  occurrences,  and,  secondly, 
"  that  ther  passed  their  lives  in  labors^  dangers, 
end  sufferings,  voluntarily  undergone  in  attesta- 
tion of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and 
solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  in  these 
accounts;  and  that  they  also  submitted,  from 
the  same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct." 
They  would  not  thus  have  suffered  and  strug- 

ged  for  a  lie  from  which  no  advantage  was  to 
>  obtained,  when  by  keeping  silent  they  would 
have  escaped  enmity,  pain,  and  death.  His 
greatest  work  is  his  "  Natural  Theology,"  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  the  existence  and  perfec- 
tions of  God  from  the  evidenoes  of  design  in  the 
adaptations  of  nature.  He  draws  his  illustra- 
tions from  familiar  objects,  especially  from  ani- 
mal mechanism,  and  the  argument  is  strength- 
ened with  every  new  example.  The  divine 
power,  wisdom,  and  especially  benevolence  are 
thus  demonstrated.  The  proof  is  entirely  a  pos- 
terior^ no  appeal  being  made  to  man's  moral 
instincts  or  a  priori  ideas.  He  does  not  even 
inquire  into  the  grounds  of  belief,  the  princi- 
ples which  lead  the  mind  to  infer  intelligence 
from  the  evidenoes  of  order,  but  rests  satisfied 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  inevitable  for  the  mind 
to  do  so.  The  work  is  remarkable  for  the 
happy  selection  of  its  materials  and  the  rare 
beauty  of  its  style,  and  is  as  interesting  as  it  is 
convincing.  An  annotated  edition  by  Lord 
Brougham  and  Sir  Charles  Bell  was  published 
in  1886,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  to  which  were  added 
by  the  former  in  1889  "  Dissertations  on  Sub- 
jects connected  with  Natural  Theology,"  in  2 
vols.,  and  a  "Discourse  of  Natural  Theology," 


in  1  vol.  (abridged  in  Knight's  shilling  volumes, 
4  vols.,  1853).  It  was  first  pointed  out  in  1848 
that  the  general  argument  and  many  of  the 
illustrations  of  Paley  were  borrowed  without 
acknowledgment  from  a  Dutch  work  by  Nieu- 
wentyt,  which  was  published  in  English  under 
the  title  of  the  "Religious  Philosopher"  in 
1718-'19.  Tet  the  impress  of  Paley's  mind 
and  his  peculiar  literary  skill  mark  his  own 
work  throughout  It  has  been  suggested  that 
he  made  it  up,  as  he  did  most  of  his  other  writ- 
ings, from  the  notes  taken  for  his  lectures  while 
at  Cambridge ;  that  no  name  was  entered  with 
these  notes ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  final 
writing  he  would  have  been  unable  to  find  his 
original  authorities,  even  if  he  were  aware  of 
his  obligation  to  another.  In  the  preface  of  an- 
other work  he  remarks:  "  My  method  of  writ- 
ing has  constantly  been  this,  to  extract  what  I 
could  from  my  own  stores  and  my  own  reflec- 
tions in  the  first  place ;  to  put  down  that,  and  af- 
terward to  consult  upon  each  subject  such  read- 
ings as  fell  in  my  way.  ...  I  make  no  preten- 
sions to  perfect  originality."  Beside  the  above 
named  works,  he  was  the  author  of  various 
sermons  and  tracts.  In  1789,  when  the  first 
great  discussion  in  the  house  of  commons  on 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  expected, 
he  wrote  a  short  treatise  entitled  "  Comments 
against  the  Unjust  Pretensions  of  Slave  Dealers 
and  Holders  to  be  indemnified,"  and  sent  it  to 
the  committee.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  edited  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Paley  (4  vols.,  London,  1838).  The  best  biog- 
raphy is  that  by  Meadley  (Sunderland,  1809). 

PALFREY,  John  Gorham,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
American  clergyman,  politician,  and  author, 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  2,  1796.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  school  of 
Master  Payne  in  Boston,  and  at  Phillips  acad- 
emy in  Exeter,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1815.  He  studied  theology,  and  was 
ordained  June  17, 1818,  as  minister  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  brattle  square,  Boston, 
in  which  office  he  succeeded  Edward  Everett. 
In  1881  he  was  appointed  to  the  Dexter  pro- 
fessorship of  sacred  literature  in  the  divinity- 
school  of  Harvard  university,  previously  filled 
by  Andrews  Norton,  and  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  In 
Oot.  1885,  in  addition  to  the  laborious  duties 
of  his  office,  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the 
"  North  American  Review,"  which  he  con- 
ducted till  the  autumn  of  1842.  He  resigned 
his  professorship  in  1889,  and  from  that  period 
virtually  retired  from  the  pulpit.  In  the  same 
year  he  delivered  before  the  Lowell  institute 
in  Boston  a  series  of  lectures  upon  the  "  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,"  which  were  afterward 
published  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1848).  This 
work  was  followed  by  "  Lectures  on  the  Jew- 
ish Scriptures  and  Antiquities"  (4  vols.  8vo., 
1888-'52).  He  had  previously  published  "  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels"  (12mo.,  1881),  "  Ser- 
mons" (1884),  and  " Academical  Lectures" 
(1888),  beside  at  various  times  sermons  upon 
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important  occasional  topics,  and  in  1880  a  4th 
of  July  oration  delivered  before  the  city  au- 
thorities of  Boston.  In  1844  he  was  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  secretary  of 
state,  which  office  he  filled  for  several  years  to 
the  general  satisfaction  of  the  public.  In  1847 
he  took  his  seat  in  congress  as  a  representa- 
tive, having  been  elected  by  the  whigs  of  the 
Middlesex  district  of  Massachusetts.  He  had 
avowed  decided  anti-slavery  opinions,  and  had 
given  a  practical  manifestation  of  his  views  by 
liberating  and  providing  for  a  number  of  slaves 
who  had  fallen  to  his  share  in  an  inheritance 
from  a  deceased  relative  in  New  Orleans.  In 
1846  he  had  contributed  to  the  "  Boston  Whig" 
a  series  of  articles  upon  the  "  Progress  of  the 
Slave  Power,"  which  exerted  much  influence 
upon  public  sentiment  in  New  England,  and 
were  afterward  collected  in  a  volume.  At 
the  organization  of  the  80th  congress  he  re- 
fused on  anti-slavery  grounds  to  vote  for  Rob- 
ert 0.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  for  speaker, 
and  thus  drew  upon  himself  the  censure  and 
opposition  of  that  portion  of  the  whig  party 
which  was  opposed  to  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment. His  reelection  to  congress  was  con- 
tested with  unusual  pertinacity,  and  after  17 
successive  elections  without  a  choice,  he  was 
defeated.  He  had  now  become  one  of  the  ac- 
knowledged leaders  of  the  free  soil  party,  and 
one  of  its  most  popular  speakers  and  writers. 
In  1851  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Com- 
monwealth" newspaper,  the  principal  free  soil 
journal  of  New  England ;  and  in  the  same  year 
was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  office  of 
governor,  but  was  defeated,  and  soon  after  re- 
tired from  public  life.  In  1852  he  published  "A 
Review  of  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England," 
and  in  1854  "  Remarks  on  the  proposed  Con- 
situtional  Amendments"  and  "The  Relation 
between  Judaism  and  Christianity."  He  now 
began  to  devote  himself  to  a  task  he  had  long 
contemplated,  of  writing  a  history  of  New  Eng- 
land, to  which  he  has  since  given  undivided 
and  laborious  attention.  To  collect  materials 
for  his  work,  in  1856  he  went  to  Europe,  to 
which  he  had  made  a  previous  visit  in  1825, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  years  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  "  History,"  which  immediately 
took  a  high  rank  in  American  historical  litera- 
ture by  its  thorough  research,  its  original  views 
(as  for  instance  on  the  character  of  the  abo- 
rigines), and  its  attractive  and  classical  style. 
A  second  volume  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of 
1860,  bringing  the  history  down  to  1667,  and 
several  more  volumes  are  to  follow. 

PALGRAVE,  Sra  Fbanois,  an  English  anti- 
quary and  author,  born  in  London  in  1788,  of 
a  Jewish  family  named  Cohen,  which  name' 
he  exchanged  for  that  of  Palgrave.  He  first 
became  known  as  the  editor  of  the  "Parlia- 
mentary Writs"  (4  vols,  fol.),  published  by 
the  commissioners  of  public  records  in  1827 
and  1884.  During  the  progress  of  this  work 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple in  1827.    In  1881  he  published  a  pamphlet 
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on  "  Conciliatory  Reform"  and  attHstorrrf 
England :  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,"  in  Mmri 
"  Family  Library."  About  the  same  fcoe  a 
was  elected  fellow  of  the  royal  society  adrf 
the  society  of  antiquaries.  In  1883  hew 
knighted  ufor  his  general  services  and  las  c- 
tention  to  constitutional  and  parliamestarT^ 
erature."  His  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Eac- 
lish  Commonwealth"  (2  vols.  4tou,  1882)  is  fi- 
voted  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  polity  and  masse*, 
and  is  especially  valuable  to  the  student  d 
English  jurisprudence.  In  the  following  jar 
he  was  appointed  by  the  king  one  of  90  ©oe- 
missioners  to  inquire  into  the  existing  state  4 
the  municipal  corporations  of  England  tai 
Wales;  but  dissenting  from  the  report  of  6* 
majority  of  the  commission,  he  presented  & 
own  views  in  a  "Protest"  (1885).  He  v» 
soon  afterward  appointed  deputy  keeper  d 
her  majesty's  public  records,  an  office  wiriti 
he  still  holds.  He  has  published,  beside  tk 
works  already  mentioned,  HctuU  Curim  B* 
gis  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1835) ;  "  Calendars  and  h- 
ventories  of  the  Treasury  of 'the  Eieheqie" 

S  vols.  8vo.,  1886);  "Documents  iUostrizar 
e  History  of  Scotland  "  (1837) ;  "Troths  at 
Fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages — the  Iferchani  e£ 
the  Friar"  (lSSY);  and  an  "Essay  npoa  tk 
Authority  of  the  King's  Council "  (8va,  1*44. 
He  is  now  engaged  on  a  u  History  of  Korcs^ 
and  England,"  vols.  L  and  il  of  which  apf-ecsi 
in  1851-7.  He  also  wrote  the  1st  eSfm  rf 
Murray's  "  Handbook  to  North  Italy,"  aad  w* 
for  many  years  a  constant  contributor  to  u* 
"  Quarterly  Review"  of  some  of  its  bestkura 
articles  on  medieval  literature,  arts,  and  m& 
tutions,  of  which  his  knowledge  is  profess: 
and  extensive 

PALIMPSEST,  a  term  applied  to  a  pirt*- 
ment  from  which  one  writing  has  been  enaei 
to  make  room  for  another.  The  practice  i 
utilizing  vellum  MSS.  in  this  manner  exs&d 
among  the  ancients,  but  came  into  much  awi 
common  use  during  the  dark  ages,  owiac  a 
the  great  scarcity  of  writing  materials,  tb 
was  felt  earlier  in  the  western  than  in  tbees* 
era  empire,  as  the  former  was  first  cut  off  foe 
obtaining  a  supply  of  papyrus  from  Egypt :  sd 
in  consequence  the  Greek  palimpsests  are  fei 
to  date  back  no  earlier  than  the  11th  cents? 
while  the  Latin  go  back  as  far  as  the  8th  n4 
even  the  7th.  In  some  palimpsests  the  origin 
writing  has  been  so  poorly  effaced,  that  it  ec 
be  read  by  a  practised  eye ;  for  the  decipherer 
of  others  powerful  chemical  applications  at: 
the  use  of  magnifying  lenses  are  required.  A 
considerable  number  of  palimpsests  contain^ 
portions  of  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testoer- 
have  been  brought  to  light;  but  in  classical Ir- 
erature  the  investigation  has  been  attended  H 
more  important  results,  fragments  of  Greek  as* 
Roman  classics  supposed  to  be  lost  having  face 
recovered,  and*  a  promise  given  of  still  m<« 
valuable  fruits  when  a  fuller  investigation  fh£ 
have  been  made.  The  first  edition  of  a  £nf 
ment  of  a  clasaio  author  recovered  from  a  pt- 
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limpsest  was  brought  out  in  1778  by  Paul 
James  Brans,  who  found  in  a  rescribed  manu- 
script of  the  Vatican  collection  a  fragment  of 
the  91st  book  of  Iivy.  The  great  explorer  in 
this  department,  however,  was  Cardinal  An- 
gelo  Mai,  who  recovered  the  lost  work  of 
Cicero  DeBepuhlica;  and  similar  investigations 
were  prosecuted  by  Niebuhr,  who  recovered 
from  a  palimpsest  manuscript  in  the  library  of 
the  chapter  of  Verona  a  fragment  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  the  Roman  jurist  Gaius.  Among 
the  latest  discoveries  are  portions  of  the  1st, 
11th,  12th,  13th,  and  15th  books  of  Pliny, 
which  were  found  by  Dr.  Fridegar  Mone  in  a 
Benedictine  monastery  in  Oarinthia,  in  1854; 
fragments  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer  from  a  Syrian 
palimpsest,  amounting  in  all  to  8,878  lines; 
and  from  a  palimpsest  of  a  similar  kind  frag- 
ments from  the  history  of  Gains  Granus  Li- 
cinianus,  an  author  who  flourished  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  last  was 
published  by  Karl  Pertz  in  1857. 

PALINURUM,  a  promontory  of  Lucania  in 
Italy,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  half  way 
between  Velia  and  Buxentum ;  lat.  40°  N.,  long. 
15°  15'  E.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  tra- 
dition recorded  by  Virgil,  that  it  was  on  this 
spot  that  Palinurus  the  pilot  of  Mne&s  was  bur- 
ied. Near  this  promontory,  during  the  1st 
Punic  war,  258  B.  0.,  a  Roman  fleet  under  the 
consul  Servilius  Ctopio  and  Sempronius  Btosus 
was  wrecked  and  150  vessels  lost;  and  again 
in  86  B.  0.  a  portion  of  the  fleet  of  Augustus 
was  lost  on  the  coast  between  Velia  and  Pali- 
nurus Portus,  a  harbor  formed  by  the  cape, 
and  now  called  Porto  di  Palinuro. 

PALISADES,  or  Paubadoes,  in  fortifica- 
tion, a  barrier  made  of  posts  set  in  the  ground 
close  together,  sharpened"  at  the  top,  and  stand- 
ing about  10  feet  high. — The  term  has  been  ap- 
plied to  cliffs  of  vertical  columns  of  trap  rock, 
and  especially  to  those  which  present  a  conspicu- 
ous feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson  river, 
extending  from  Fort  Lee  along  the  New  Jersey 
shore  to  the  N.  line  of  the  state,  in  one  un- 
broken precipitous  wall  of  more  than  20  m.  in 
length.  The  wall  rises  a  considerable  part  of 
the  way  directly  from  the  river,  along  the  edge 
of  which  is  a  talus  of  fragments  of  the  trap 
which  have  fallen  from  above.  These,  how- 
ever, have  within  the  last  few  years  been  very 
largely  removed  fof  paving  the  streets  of  New 
York,  and  the  cliffs  themselves  are  now  quar- 
ried for  furnishing  more  stone  for  this  purpose. 
The  height  of  the  range  near  Weehawken  is 
about  810  feet  above  the  river,  and  from  this  it 
gradually  rises  to  540  feet  near  the  state  line ; 
bat  the  Palisades  themselves  do  not  generally 
attain  the  full  height  of  the  narrow  trap  belt* 
The  ranse  continues  near  the  river  in  bold 
rooky  bluffs  to  Haverstraw  lust  below  the 
highlands.  There  it  curves  back  from  the  river 
to  the  N.  W.  and  W.,  presenting  again  high 
columnar  escarpments  800  to  800  feet  high 
facing  toward  the  N.  Below  Hobokeh  the 
range  continues  S.,  forming  the  ridge  back  of 


Jersey  City,  and  disappearing 
On  the  extension  of  its  line 
again,  forming  a  smooth  ridge 
which  is  covered  with  soil.    I 
ries  that  furnished  the  Buss  ][ 
though  of  greenstone,  has  gi 
of  granite.    This  remarkable 
dike  forced  up  through  the  i< 
mation,  some  of  the  strata  o  I 
at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  penei : 
and  dipping  toward  the  W. 
the  W.  side  of  the  dike  the 
the  prevailing  rock  formati<  i 
dike  varies  from  i  of  a  mil 
mile,  and  in  some  portions  oi 
peated  in  several  parallel  ri 
side  the  slope  is  gentle. 

PALISSY,  Bkrnabd,  a  Fi 
near  Agen  about  1510,  died 
He  was  first  employed,  as  w 
self;  in  "portraiture  and  vi 
probably  means  that  he  paii 
being  acquainted  with  geon 
sionally  employed  in  surveyii 
of  maps.    In  1589,  having 
mented  pottery  from  Italy, '. 
to  discover  the  method  of  en; 
been  brought  to  such  a  degr 
that  country.    To  this  he 
life,  regardless  of  expense, 
ment,  and  hardship ;  ne  re 
family  to  poverty  rather  tha 
taking,  and  finally  succeeds 
untiring  exertion.    Having 
become  a  Protestant,  he 
Bordeaux  during  the  reign 
through  the  intervention  of  t 
among  others  the  great  cor 
renoy,  who  employed  him 
castle  at  ficouen,  he  was 
appointed  "  maker  of  the  I 
ies"  (rustiques  figulinei), 
Tuileries,  so  that  he  was  t 
Tuileries,"  and  by  some  "g 
leries."    Here  he  improve* 
manufactured  earthen  figc 
whioh  in  artistic  perfection 
enza  or  Castel  Durante.    1 
used  in  the  decoration  of 
His  lesser  works,  such  ai 
and  salvers,  were  eagerly 
still  highly  valued.    Mean' 
in  scientific  pursuits,  and 
priately  said  that  he  was 
Lord  Bacon  was  to  philc 
Tradti  de  Vart  de  terre 
mm  of  the  science.  In  his 
marne,  De  la  nature  de*  et 
anticipating  modern  scie 
expounded  a  method  of  t 
gave  the  theory  of  Artes 
ncations.    In  1575  he  d< 
lectures  on  his  disooverie 
hearers  to  propose  qnesl 
Many  scholars  and   scie 
this  challenge,  the  cele 
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broise  Pare  among  the  number.  Daring  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  Palissy 
was  saved  by  Catharine  de'  Medici ;  but  toward 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  he  was 
again  involved  in  serious  difficulties  on  ac- 
count of  his  religion.  Probably  through  the 
enmity  of  the  leaguers,  he  was  arrested  and 
confined  in  the  Bastile,  where  he  died.  The 
name  of  Palissy,  scarcely  noticed  by  his  con* 
temporaries  and  completely  ignored  during  the 
17th  century,  was  brought  again  to  light  by 
Fontenelle,  Bufibn,  and  others,  who  pointed 
out  the  value  of  his  scientific  researches.  An 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  1777 
by  Faujas  de  St  Fond  and  Gobet,  and  a  better 
one  in  1844  by  A.  Gap  (Paris).  J.  Salles  has 
written  an  6tude  sur  la  vis  et  lee  trravaux  de  B. 
PaUety  (8vo.,  Nlmes,  1855),  and  his  life  has 
also  been  written  by  H.  Morley  (London,  1852). 
Specimens  of  his  art  are  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seums of  the  Louvre,  of  Sevres,  of  the  Oluny 
hotel  in  Paris,  and  of  the  Favorite  near  Munich. 
PALLADIO,  Andbba,  an  Italian  architect, 
born  in  Vioenza,  Nov.  80,  1518,  died  there, 
Aug.  6, 1580.  He  derived  the  principles  of  his 
art  from  the  writings  of  Vitruvius  and  Alberts, 
and  previous  to  his  80th  year  made  8  journeys 
to  Rome,  where  he  took  careful  drawings  and 
measurements  of  the  principal  ancient  edifioee. 
Establishing  himself  in  Vioenza,  he  was  first 
brought  into  notice  by  his  design  for  the  loggie 
or,  open  porticos  surrounding  8  sides  of  the 
Palazzo  della  Bagione,  immediately  after  the 
completion  of  which  he  was  summoned  to 
Borne  by  Paul  III.  to  give  his  advice  respecting 
the  works  then  in  progress  at  St.  Peter's.  The 
pope  dying  before  Palladio's  arrival,  his  mission 
seems  to  have  been  without  any  important  re- 
Bult ;  but  after  his  return  to  Vicenza  he  was  for 
many  years  busily  employed  in  the  construction 
of  villas  and  private  mansions  there  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  Brents,  In  these  were  devel- 
oped the  composite  Italian  style  called  the  Palla- 
dian,  which  is  still  one  of  the  most  popular  in 
architecture.  The  most  famous  of  them  is  the 
Rotonda  Oapra,  known  as  Palladio's  villa,  just 
outside  of  Vicenza,  of  which  Goethe  said :  u  It 
may  be  that  architecture  never  pushed  splendor 
to  a  higher  pitch."  Like  most  of  the  struc- 
tures in  the  neighborhood  of  Vioenza  erected 
by  him,  it  has  suffered  so  severely  from  neglect 
and  abuse  as  to  give  no  just  idea  of  the  merits 
of  the  original  design.  The  rising  fame  of 
Palladio  caused  him  in  time  to  be  invited  to 
Venice,  where  he  designed  two  churches,  that 
of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  oommenoed  in  1556, 
but  not  completed  until  1810,  and  that  known 
as  II  Santissimo  Bedemtore,  the  latter  of  which 
is  considered  one  of  his  finest  works.  He  also 
designed  the  atrium  for  the  convent  Della  Oa- 
rita  and  the  facade  of  San  Francesco  della  Vi- 
gna.  He  subsequently  passed  some  time  at  the 
court  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy, 
who  paid  him  distinguished  honors.  Among 
other  important  works  by  him  were  the  mag- 
nificent Palazzo  Barbaro  at  Maser  in  the  Trevi- 
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giano,  and  a  palace  at  Mootagnaoa  for  Fna» 
co  Pisano.  His  last  work  was  the  TeattoGa- 
pico  at  Vicenza,  the  most  carious  strecte  -- 
signed  by  him,  and  which  has  been  the  n^c 
of  very  conflicting  criticisms.  It  was  not  fixk> 
ed  until  after  his  death.  His  merits  as  an  e~- 
teet  have  been  as  much  overrated  by  sod* 
mirers  as  Goethe,  Quatremere  de  Quine^H*: 
and  Beckfbrd,  as  they  have  been  ignored  br  (Ti- 
ers; but  the  errors  and  inconsistencies  pais* 
out  in  his  designs  are  not  in  all  cases  hk  ml 
many  buildings  attributed  to  him  having  fez 
varied  in  the  execution,  or  designed  by  oca 
The  charm  of  the  Palladian  style  has  feea  mi 
"to  consist  entirely  in  a  certain  justness  c 
proportion  with  which  Palladio  has  distnhca 
all  the  parts  of  his  architecture;  the  bssaac 
being  neither  too  high  nor  too  low  for  thesrie 
above  it ;  the  windows  of  the  right  sue  si 
well  spaoed;  and  all  the  parts  and  propgrikn 
suited  to  one  another.  The  same  excdfcua  i 
found  in  his  orders,  and  the  relation  of  i* 
columns,  capitals,  entablatures,  &c  He  he  r: 
adopted  the  theoretical  rules  of  another,  bsl* 
drawn  them  all  from  what  he  felt  to  be  c**- 
ing  to  himself  and  suited  to  his  own  st*i*i* 
art;  but  they  are  not  good  when  united  »i 
more  solid  and  less  ornamental  manner."  i J  mi 
"Letters from  an  Architect.")  Hewrotetz* 
tise  on  architecture  (foL,  Venice,  1570),  vid 
has  several  times  been  reprinted  in  very  a&r 
style,  and  a  small  work  entitled  La  sn&to  i 
£oma>  which  appeared  after  his  death. 

PALLADIUM,  a  wooden  image  of  PiUae 
Minerva,  which  is  said  to  have  been  taren 
down  to  earth  by  Jupiter.  It  fell  in  the  best 
borhood  of  Troy,  where  Bus  the  founder  i 
that  city,  who  had  just  prayed  for  favon& 
omens,  regarding  it  in  that  light,  took  pss* 
sion  of  it  and  built  for  it  a  sanctuary.  It  va  i 
tradition  that  Troy  could  never  be  taken  **& 
this  image  remained  in  the  city,  and  thereto 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes  were  commisrienfti  > 
steal  it,  and  succeeded  in  the  undertake 
Other  accounts  state  that  the  paHadhun  si 
carried  to  Italy  by  JSneas,.  and  in  that  coc- 
try  the  cities  of  Rome,  Lavininm,  Lsoeera,  at 
Siris  claimed  to  possess  it  Several  cities  d 
Greece  also  pretended  to  have  this  image. 

PALLADIUM  (symbol  Pd,  chemical  eqnrv 
lent  58.24),  a  metal  discovered  in  1803  by  *-- 
laston.  With  a  number  of  other  metals  s  s 
contained  in  native  platinum,  and  aometsie 
constitutes  1  per  cent,  of  the  mixture.  It  as 
occurs  with  the  gold  of  Brazil  and  in  combs* 
tion  with  selenium  in  the  fiartz.  It  is  e^- 
rated  from  the  platinum  sand  by  dissotra 
this  in  aqua  regia>  expelling  the  excess  of  *>• 
by  evaporation,  and  (hen  adding  a>  sohttsm&' 
cyanide  of  mercury  until  precipitation  esse 
The  palladium  is  the  only  metal  thrown  dan 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  bright  yellow  pov£? 
which  when  heated  to  redness  becomes  j*» 
palladium.  This  metal  is  grayish  white,  htrts 
much  resemblance  to  platinum  in  eoior  av 
lustre.    It  is  both  ductile  and  T^tPtt1^  * 
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order  and  more  fusible  than  platinum,  and  of 
pecifio  gravity  11.8  to  11.8.  being  rarely  ob- 
ained,  it  is  little  employed  for  useful  purposes, 
learns  of  delicate  balances  and  nicely  grada- 
ted scales  of  instruments  have  been  made  of  it, 
3r  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted  on  account 
f  its  unchangeable  character  when  exposed  to 
be  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  sulphuretted 
ydrogen.  It  has  also  been  employed  by  den- 
ists  as  a  substitute  for  gold  in  fastening  artificial 
eeth.  When  at  a  red  heat  and  submerged  in 
xygen  gas,  its  surface  acquires  a  fine  blue  color 
y  slight  oxidation.  By  nitric  add  it  is  oxi- 
ized  and  dissolved.  Its  alloys  with  silver, 
♦on,  tin,  lead,  arsenic,  and  bismuth  are  fusible 
nd  brittle;  with  gold  hard  and  white;  and 
rith  nickel  ductile.  With  mercury  it  forms  a 
uid  amalgam.  Three  oxides  of  palladium  are 
nown,  viz. :  Pd,0,  PdO,  and  PdO..  The  last 
i  also  called  palladio  acid.  Neither  these  nor 
be  salts  of  the  metal  are  specially  important. 

PALLADIUS.  I.  Surnamed  Sophista  or 
atrosophibta.,  a  Greek  medical  writer,  of 
rhose  life  nothing  is  known  except  that  he 
iust  have  flourished  between  the  8d  and  9th 
enturies  of  our  era.  He  was  the  author  of 
ommentaries  on  the  works  of  Hippocrates. 

On  Fractures,"  and  "  On  Epidemios,"  and  of 

treatise  "  On  Fevers,"  all  of  which  are  ex- 
ant.  II.  Rtttilius  Taurus  jEmiliahtjs,  a  Ro- 
aan  writer  on  agriculture,  who  lived  about  the 
aiddle  of  the  4th  century  of  our  era.    He  wrote 

treatise  De  Be  Buetica  in  14  books,  in  which 
e  described  m  the  form  of  a  farmer's  calendar 
be  agricultural  operations  ppoper  to  each  of 
be  12  months.  The  first  book  is  introductory, 
nd  the  last  a  poem  in  elegiac  verse  on  the 
rt  of  grafting.  The  work  was  very  popular  in 
he  middle  ages,  and  has  been  several  times 
tinted.  There  is  an  English  translation  of  it 
j  T.  Owen  (8vo.,  London,  1807).  III.  An 
arly  Christian  father,  born  probably  in  Galatia 
bout  867.  At  the  age  of  20  he  embraced  an 
acetic  life,  and  set  out  on  foot  to  visit  the  soli* 
iries  of  Upper  Egypt,  Libya,  Syria,  Palestine, 
fesopotamia,  and  Italy.  In  400  he  was  an- 
ointed bishop  of  Helenopolis  in  Bithynia, 
rhence  he  was  translated  about  20  years  after- 
ward to  the  see  of  Aspona  in  Galatia.  He 
rrote  a  collection  of  biographical  notices  and 
uecdotes  of  the  monks  whom  he  had  seen  in 
is  travels,  which  is  generally  known  as  uthe 
Ausiao  history,"  from  being  addressed  to  Lan- 
ds, a  chamberlain  at  the  imperial  court.  It 
ras  edited  by  Meursfas  (Leyden,  1016).  A 
keek  "  Life  of  St.  Chrysostom"  and  a  treatise 
On  the  Nations  of  India  and  the  Bragmans 
Brahmins)"  have  also  been  attributed  to  the 
ishop  of  Helenopolis,  but  their  authorship  is 
n certain.  Palladius  was  an  adherent  of  Ori- 
en,  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  St  Jerome. 

PALLAH.    See  Antblopk. 

PALLAS.    See  Athxwa. 

PALLAS,  Pbtsb  Simon,  a  German  traveller 
.nd  naturalist,  born  in  Berlin,  Sept.  22,  1741, 
Lied  there,  Sept  8, 1811.    He  was  educated  at 


the  universities  of  Halle,  Gftttingen,  and  Ley- 
den, at  the  latter  of  which  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree,  and  after  a  year's  residence  in  England 
settled  in  1768  at  the  Hague.  He  there  pur- 
sued with  avidity  the  study  of  zoology,  and  in 
1766  published  his  first  works  of  importance, 
Elenchm  Zoophytorum  (8vo.),  and  Miscellanea 
Zoologioa  (4to.),  both  treating  of  several  classes 
of  animals  before  erroneously  included  in  the 
family  of  worms.  The  reputation  acquired  by 
these  works  procured  him  the  offer  from  Catha- 
rine H.  of  a  professorship  of  natural  history  in 
the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  in  St  Peters- 
burg, where  he  established  himself  in  1767. 
Scarcely  had  he  commenced  his  new  duties 
when  he  was  invited  by  the  empress  to  join  a 
scientific  expedition  into  Siberia  and  other  re- 
mote portions  of  the  empire,  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  and  of  inves- 
tigating the  geography  and  natural  history  of 
the  countries  visited.  The  expedition  set  out 
in  June,  1768,  and  during  the  next  6  years 
Pallas  traversed  a  considerable  part  of  south- 
ern Russia,  the  Caucasus,  and  central  and 
southern  Siberia,  penetrating  as  far  eastward 
as  the  frontiers  of  China.  He  returned  to  St 
Petersburg  in  July,  1774,  with  shattered  health, 
one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  expedition, 
and  for  many  years  was  occupied  with  literary 
and  scientific  studies ;  but  having  in  1798  paid 
a  visit  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Crimea,  he 
was  so  delighted  with  the  climate,  that  he  re- 
moved thither  in  1795,  and,  with  means  liber- 
ally furnished  to  him  by  Catharine,  built  a 
handsome  seat,  in  which  he  resided  for  15 
years.  The  climate  proving  less  beneficial  to 
his  health  than  he  baa  anticipated,  he  removed 
in  1810  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  a  few  months 
after  his  arrival.  His  works  are  numerous,  and 
according  to  Cuvier  "  have  placed  the  name  of 
their  author  in  the  first  rank  of  naturalists." 
Among  the  most  important  are  the  SpiciUgia 
Zoologica  (4to.,  Berlin,  176 7-' 80),  intended  for 
the  description  and  illustration  of  new  or  little 
known  species  of  animals,  and  of  which  those 
parts  devoted  to  the  polar  bear,  the  mnak, 
and  other  quadrupeds  encountered  by  him  in 
Siberia,  are  of  unusual  interest;  "Travels 
through  different  Provinces  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire" (3  vols.  4to.,  St.  Petersburg,  1771-,6), 
a  work  of  much  authority  in  geography  and 
natural  history,  notwithstanding  it  was  com- 
piled during  the  author's  travels,  and  without 
opportunities  for  consulting  books  of  reference ; 
JVowb  Specie*  Qua&rupedum  e  Gterium  Ordine 
(4to.,  St.  Petersburg,  1777),  containing  descrip- 
tions of  different  species  of  the  rodentia  dis- 
covered by  himself;  "  History  of  the  Mongolian 
Nations,"  in  German  (2  vols.  4to.,  St  Peters- 
burg 1776-1801);  "  Observations  on  the  For- 
mation of  Mountains"  (4to.,  St.  Petersburg, 
1777);  Flora  Boeeiea  ft  vols,  fol.,  St  Peters- 
burg, 1784-'8),  a  botanical  work  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  empress,  which  was  never 
completed ;  "  Travels  through  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  the  Tears 
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rt9S-.'4»  (2  vols.  4to.,  Leipsic ;  English  transla- 
tion, 2  vols.  4to.,  London,  1812) ;  and  Zoograr 
phia  Rosso- Asiatica  (3  vols.  4to.,  St.  Petersburg, 
1881),  a  work  destined  to  embrace  all  the  ani- 
mals found  in  the  Russian  dominions,  but  of 
which  the  author  only  lived  to  complete  the 
account  of  the  vertebrates.  In  addition  to 
these  he  contributed  numerous  papers  on  zool- 
ogy* botany,  geology,  and  kindred  subjects  to 
the  "  Memoirs1'  of  the  imperial  academy  of  St 
Petersburg,  and  other  scientific  publications; 
and  the  Nordische,  Neue  nordiscke  Beitrdge, 
Ac.,  published  by  him  in  St.  Petersburg  be- 
tween 1781  and  1796  (7  vols.  8vo.),  contain 
many  valuable  essays  on  various  branches  of 
physical  science.  He  also  assisted  in  preparing 
at  the  command  of  the  empress  the  vocabulary 
of  all  the  languages  of  the  empire,  Linguarum 
tortus  Orbis  Vocabularia  (2  vols.  4to.,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1786-'9 ;  2d  ed.,  4  vols.,  1790-'91).  Not 
the  least  important  of  his  papers  were  those 
on  the  fossil  remains  discovered  by  him  in  Si- 
beria. His  services  to  modern  geology  were 
considerable,  and  according  to  Cuvier  he  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  discovered 
"  the  general  law,  which  has  since  been  com- 
pletely verified,  of  the  succession  of  the  three 
primitive  orders  of  rocks,  the  granite  in  the 
centre,  the  schistous  on  their  sides,  and  the 
calcareous  externally." 

PALLAVIOINO,  Fkkbante,  an  Italian  au- 
thor, born  in  Parma  in  1615,  executed  at  Avi- 
gnon, March  5, 1644.  He  became  an  Augustin- 
ian  friar,  and  at  first  was  reputed  one  of  the 
most  devout  and  learned  members  of  his  con- 
vent ;  but  falling  in  love  with  a  fair  Venetian,  he 
gut  off  the  frock  and  plunged  into  a  career  of 
centiousneas,  supporting  himself  for  some  time 
by  writing  immoral  books.  He  afterward  went 
to  Germany  as  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  AmalfL 
but  without  interrupting  his  debaucheries,  and 
on  his  return  put  secretly  to  press  a  satirical 
work  entitled  "The  Courier  robbed  of  his 
Mail,"  to  which  the  secretary  of  the  Venetian 
republic  had  previously  refused  his  imprima- 
tur. The  transaction  being  discovered,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  tbe  papal  nuncio,  but 
obtained  his  liberty  again  mainly  by  the  assist- 
ance of  one  of  his  mistresses.  When  the  war 
broke  out  between  Pope  Urban  VIII.  and  the 
duke  of  Parma,  he  wrote  in  favor  of  the  duke, 
using  the  most  violent  expressions  against  the 
pope  and  his  nephews  the  Bar berini,  and  among 
other  pamphlets  published  U  divortio  celeste,  in 
which  he  intimated  that  a  divorce  had  taken 
place  between  Christ  and  the  church.  Afraid 
to  remain  in  Italy,  he  resolved  to  visit  France ; 
but  a  fellow  traveller  betrayed  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  papal  authorities  at  Avignon,  and 
he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded  for 
apostasy  and  treason.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
short  pieces  characterized  by  an  extremely 
graceful  style,  but  his  celebrity  is  due  quite  as 
much  to  his  personal  history  as  his  literary 
genius.  His  Opere  permesse,  edited  by  Brusoni 
with  a  life  of  the  author  (4  vols.  12mo.),  ap- 


peared at  Venice  in  1655,  and  hit  0pm  «£? 
at  Geneva  in  1660. 

PALLAVICINO,  Sfobzi,  an  Italian  csr&£ 
and  author,  born  in  Borne  in  1607,  died  Je*$, 
1667.  He  was  heir  to  a  maxqmsate,  bet  em- 
braced the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  in  W 
became  a  Jesuit.  He  was  made  cardinal  *y 
Pope  Alexander  Y1JL  His  principal  work  ^  i 
"  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  in  IuEr. 
written  to  counteract  the  work  of  Paul  Srf 
on  the  same  subject.  The  first  edition  (1  T*i 
fol,  Rome,  1 686-7)  is  the  best.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently reprinted  and  translated  into  Latin  ie£ 
French.  Cardinal  Pallavicino  also  wrote  tr* 
tises  "  On  Happiness"  and  "  On  Style  in  Wr> 
ten  Composition;"  a  commentary  on  the  &«- 
ma  of  Thomas  Aquinas;  a  "  Course  of  Tbea- 
ogy ;"  "  The  Art  of  Christian  Perfection^  fe. 

PALLIUM,  or  Palla,  an  outer  girsed 
worn  by  both  sexes  Among  the  Greeks,  tae 
occasionally  among  the  Romans.  It  v*s  i 
square  or  rectangular  piece  of  woollen,  tea. 
or  cotton  cloth,  varying  in  color,  texture,  isd 
ornament  according  to  the  taste  of  the  wortr, 
and  was  worn  in  various  ways,  sometime*  be- 
ing merely  wrapped  around  the  body  iririwc 
regard  to  grace  or  appearance,  sometimes  fast- 
ened over  the  right  shoulder  with  a  brood 
and  sometimes  thrown  over  the  left  shodde. 
brought  across  the  back  and  under  tbe  refe 
arm,  and  then  thrown  over  the  left  sheaSe 
again.  The  women's  pallium  was  general!* 
though  not  always,  of  finer  texture  and  as? 
elaborate  ornamentation  than  the  men's;  ai 
the  fops  of  ancient  Athens  used  not  unfrequ^- 
ly  to  array  themselves  in  this  effeminate  c*- 
tume.  The  pallium  among  the  Greeks  supp&d 
the  place  of  the  toga  among  the  Romia- 
Pallium  is  also  the  name  of  an  ecclesia-aal 
ornament  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  won 
by  archbishops  who  are  not  merely  titular,  t 
was  originally  a  sort  of  mantle  or  cape,  bet  a* 
present  it  consists  only  of  a  white  vooEa 
band  about  2  inches  wide  which  is  worn  sroea£ 
the  shoulders  and  crossed  in  front.  Groses 
are  worked  upon  it  in  black,  and  ornaiBSis 
are  attached  to  the  ends.  It  is  fastened  2 
its  place  by  golden  pins.  The  pallium  is  oak 
at  Rome  of  the  wool  shorn  from  two  \a& 
which  the  sisterhood  of  St.  Agnes  offer  ererr 
year  on  their  patronal  feast  while  the  Apm 
Dei  is  sung  at  mass.  It  is  sent  by  the  pope  to 
every  newly  appointed  archbishop,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  distinctive  badge  of  the  metropoli- 
tan dignity.  The  origin  of  the  pallium  is  s* 
certain.  Some  Roman  Catholic  writers  traet 
it  to  St.  Linus,  the  second  pope.  Aceor&r 
to  others  Constantino  bestowed  it  upon  PV* 
Sylvester,  it  being  then  a  part  of  the  imperial 
habit  At  the  council  of  Latera&  in  1915  Pop 
Innocent  HI.  decreed  it  to  be  a  mark  of  u* 
plenitude  of  the  apostolic  power,  and  thit m 
archbishop  should  exercise  his  functions  vsfil 
he  had  received  it. 

PALM,  a  name  applied  to  a  number  of  en- 
dogenous plants,  found  in  their  greatest  perftc- 
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tion  within  the  tropics.  They  all  agree  in  gen- 
eral characters,  being  monocotyledonous,  with 
arborescent  stems,  rigid  divided  leaves,  hexa- 
potaloideoos  flowers,  and  in  the  embryo  lying 
m  a  cartilaginous  or  fleshy  albumen  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  hilum.  They  are  included  in 
•the  natural  order  palmacece,  which  embraces 
the  most  interesting  forms  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  stem  or  trunk  varies  from  the 
most  humble  condition,  not  unlike  that  of 
some  globular  cactus,  to  the  most  slender  and 
graceful  or  large  and  well  proportioned  col- 
umns a  hundred  feet  high ;  and  in  the  leaves 
there  exists  as  great  a  variety  of  forms,  from 
those  that  are  finely  divided  to  those  which 
are  broad  and  fan-like,  and  of  color  from  the 
liveliest  green  to  a  dull  and  ashy  hue.  The  in- 
florescence shows  itself  below  the  leaves,  while 
its  shape  is  essentially  modified  by  the  mode 
in  which  it  springs  forth  from  the  stem  or 
trunk;  and  the  fruit  also  has  its  variations 
both  in  color  and  in  shape.  The  arborescent 
stem  of  the  palms  is  usually  a  simple  shaft, 
only  now  and  then  shrubby  and  branching ;  it 
is  rough  with  the  withered  and  persistent  bases 
of  the  leaves,  or  else  with  the  scars  where  they 
have  at  last  fallen,  and  it  is  sometimes  armed 
with  stiff  spines.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
with  a  very  nard  epidermis  and  a  distinct  peti- 
ole, from  the  base  of  which  a  coarse  network 
(reticulum)  sometimes  separates  near  the  trunk. 
They  are  always  borne  in  clusters  at  the  sum- 
mit, are  folded  together  before  expansion,  and 
are  of  very  large  size,  pinnate  or  fiabelliform, 
but  sometimes  nearly  split  in  two,  their  veins 
running  in  a  parallel  direction  and  the  spaces 
between  them  plaited.  like  the  arums,  their 
flowers  are  inserted  upon  a  spadix  enclosed  in 
a  sheath  (spathe),  which  is  proportionate  in 
size  to  the  leaves.  Each  flower  is  small,  but 
the  entire  number  contained  in  a  single  spathe 
is  sometimes  enormous;  the  perianth  is  6- 
parted,  arranged  in  2  series,  and  persistent,  the 
8  outer  segments  smaller  than  the  rest;  the 
stamens,  usually  definite  in  number,  are  insert- 
ed into  the  base  of  the  perianth ;  commonly 
they  agree  with  the  parts  of  the  perianth,  but 
sometimes  they  are  only  8,  and  in  a  few  genera 
where  the  flowers  are  polygamous  the  number 
is  indefinite ;  the  ovary  has  1  to  3  cells  or  is 
deeply  8-lobed ;  the  fruit  berry-like  (baccate) 
or  drupaceous,  and  sometimes  with  very  large, 
fibrous  flesh;  the  albumen  cartilaginous,  and 
either  ruminate  or  else  furnished  with  a  cen- 
tral or  ventral  cavity.  The  distinct  species  of 
the  palms  are  supposed  to  exceed  1,000,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  Humboldt  and  Martins  that 
there  are  yet  a  great  many  to  discover  in  the 
equinoctial  regions ;  though  Sohouw,  a  writer 
upon  botanical  geography,  thinks  we  are  already 
acquainted  with  the  greater  number,  yet  65  new 
species  of  the  East  Indian  palms  were  made 
known  to  science  through  the  discoveries  of 
Blume  and  Griffith  alone.  The  actual  limits 
of  their  growth  seem  to  indicate  in  what  un- 
explored regions  of  the  globe  they  are  to  be 


sought;  and  so  tropical  is  t 
Bonpland  found  a  new  specie 
50  miles  of  his  South  Ameri 
most  northern  limit  in  Euro 
where  the  chamarop$  hurnit 
the  United  States  it  is  84°  81] 
metto  occurs.    The  ascertain 
palms  are  arranged  into  abou  I 
have  been  divided  by  the  bes . 
subject  into  5  principal  tribes 
ical  or  prominent  species  of  • 
will  be  given  as  illustration  , 
(Endlicher),  of  which  we  nu  ; 
nut  palm  (areca  catechu,  "Wi  i 
scribed  by  Roxburgh  as  bei . 
tifol  palm  in  India;  its  tri  i 
straight,  40  to  50  feet  higl 
inches  in  circumference,  eqt  i 
part  and  smooth;  its  leave  i 
leaflets  about  8i  feet  long,  i 
end ;  the  nuts  of  the  baccf  < 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  of  an  1 
when  mature,  enclosed  in  a  i 
thick.    It  is  this  nut  which   : 
masticatory  of  the  East  Ind  i 
austere  and  astringent,  wh  : 
a  mixture  of  lime  wrapped  ; 
betel  pepper.    The  cabba; 
species  (A.  oleracea,  Linn.) 
tall  and  even ;  its  leaves  a 
na  linear,  very  tapering-    » 
spadix  covered  with  white    i 
scales;  flowers  monoecious    | 
in  the  fertile,  but  valvate  n    . 
8-celled;  spathes  2,  mem    i 
This  species  occurs  abunc    i 
tainous  districts  of  Jamai 
India  islands,  with  a  trunk    c 
7  inches  in  diameter,  and  c 
to  200  feet.    The  terminal     : 
leaves  is  very  delicate  and 
"cabbage,"  and  consider 
when  eaten  raw  or  boiled 
nut  of  the  fruit  is  likewi     ' 
Sometimes  a  large  tree  is 
the  cabbage ;  if  it  be  left  i     i 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  cen 
soon  rots,  leaving  only  th<     . 
hard;  and  by  this  interna     ! 
inder  or  pipe  is  formed.    '      i 
ing  is  described  as  very  gi 
nated  leaves  appearing  c 
and  of  a  deep  green  col 
(Lindley),  represented  in      i 
commerce,  have  very  sl<      ! 
general  habit  of  the  grs      i 
considered  as  an  intern      i 
the  palms  and  the  arborei 
cording  to  Blume,  the  sev< 
amous-dkeoious  or  dioeci      ; 
incomplete;  flowers  sees      i 
toothed  or  trifid,  petals  8 
mens  6;  anthers  arrow-:       i 
back,  accompanied  by  a  i 
the  true  ovary  8-celled, 
melliferous  cup  usually  i       ] 
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Any;  stigmas  8,  distinct  or  combined;  berry 
protected  by  overlapping  scales,  1-seeded,  seed 
surrounded  by  a  succulent  flesh;  leaves  pin* 
nated.  The  calami  principally  grow  in  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  in  the  forests, 
climbing  over  trees  and  bushes  by  means  of 
prickles,  which  are  hooked  backward,  and,  by 
the  shortened  and  hardened  terminal  pinna 
of  the  leaves,  extending  themselves  to  great 
lengths.  The  stem  of  the  cable  cane  (calamus 
rudentum)  grows  500  feet  long,  and  one  other 
kind  mentioned  by  Bnmphius  grows  to  the 
length  of  1,200  feet.  Several  species  are  sup- 
posed to  furnish  the  rattans  of  commerce,  which 
are  used  in  the  arts.  The  salxck  (C.  zalacca) 
is  cultivated  in  Java  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  containing 
2  or  8  sweet  kernels.  The  resin  called  dragon's 
blood  of  the  best  kind  is  derived  from  the  out- 
side of  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  G.  draco  and  sev* 
eral  other  kindred  species.  The  true  sago  palm 
(sagus  lams,  Rump$ius)  is  a  native  of  the  In- 
dian archipelago.  Sago  is  a  kind  of  starch 
secreted  by  the  tree  for  the  use  of  its  flowers 
and  fruit,  and  is  most  abundant  just  before 
the  evolution  of  the  flower  bud ;  the  trunk  is 
then  cut  down  near  the  base,  the  pith  extract- 
ed, sliced,  and  beaten  in  water  until  the  starch 
separates  from  the  fibres;  these  float  upon 
the  top  and  are  skimmed  off;  the  starch  is 
•repeatedly  washed  again,  and  finally  put  up 
in  baskets  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree ;  a 
single  tree  produces  500  to  600  pounds;  this 
crude  flour  or  powder  passes  through  a  process 
of  roasting  by  which  it  is  partially  granulated, 
when  it  assumes  the  shape  of  small  globules, 
and  is  in  a  condition  for  exportation.  The 
leaves  of  the  sago  palm  are  pinnated,  the  flow- 
ers monoecious,  the  spadix  branohed  without 
any  common  spathe,  and  the  fruit  hard,  shin- 
ing, its  surface  divided  into  numerous  rhom- 
boidal  spaces.  Another  kind  of  sago  is  derived 
from  the  prickly  sago  palm  (8.  Rumphii,  Willd.), 
a  tree  with  pinnated  foliage,  the  petioles  and 
sbathes  guarded  by  strong  prickles;  this  sort 
is  chiefly  used  in  India,  and  is  rarely  export- 
ed. 8.  The  boramna  (EndL)  are  represented  in 
the  wine  palm  (borassus  flabelliformU),  which, 
according  to  Sir  William  Jones,  is  justly  con- 
sidered the  king  of  its  order,  and  is  a  magnifi- 
cent tree.  It  is  described  by  Roxburgh  as  hav- 
ing dioecious,  hexandrous  flowers,  the  calyx  and 
corolla  in  the  barren  consisting  each  of  8  dis- 
tinct pieces,  and  in  the  fertile  of  from  8  to  12 
pieces  in  a  confused  state;  the  ovary  8-celled, 
changing  into  a  8-seeded  drupe.  The  plant 
grows  all  over  India,  both  on  the  continent 
and  in  the  islands,  where  it  is  esteemed  of  the 
greatest  use  on  account  of  its  vinous  sap  and 
the  sugar  that  is  extracted  from  it.  Its  trunk 
is  from  25  to  40  feet  high,  and  perceptibly 
thicker  at  the  base  than  at  the  summit;  the 
leaves  are  fan-shaped,  4  feet  long,  and  borne 
upon  stalks  of  the  same  length,  which  are  spiny 
at  their  edges ;  each  leaf  is  divided  into  70  or  80 
rays,  the  largest  of  whioh  are  placed  at  the  cen- 
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tre;  the  frmt  fe  of  the  sue  of  an  i 
8-cornered,  with  the  angles) 
tie  furrowed;  it  consists  of  a  thick,  : 
rather  succulent,  yellowish  brown  rind  con- 
taining 8  seeds  of  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg:  'm 
pulpy  matter  of  the  young  seeds  is  cool  sad:* 
freshing,  but  when  ripe  this  palp  is  cnsstg 
into  a  hard  bluish  albumen,  insipid  and  sac- 
able.  This  however  is  not  the  only  pu 
which  yields  sugar  and  wine.  The  dosnm  pec 
of  upper  Egypt  is  the  hyphame  emeeesof  G» 
ner,  and  strongly  contrasts  with  the  venal  cssr- 
acter  of  the  order  by  its  dichotomoos  or  fafei 
stem;  clumps  of  it  appear  near  Thebea.  sk 
vast  groves  of  it  are  found  in  the  adjacent  ceo- 
try.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  qobsl 
angular,  irregularly  formed,  of  a  reddish  ecx?. 
and  has  a  Bpongy,  tasteless,  bnt  nutritions  rbi 
forming  a  common  article  of  food  amosr  tse 
wandering  Arabs.  The  albumen  of  the  ted 
is  hard  and  semi-transparent,  scad  is  tsnei 
into  beads  and  other  small  ornaments.  Be 
6e&co<X)&(lA>doiccaSechellarwtm^  LaBilkrdicpe 
is  a  noble  palm  with  a  stem  80  feet  mgk  ai 
found  only  on  the  Seychelles,  a  Email,  rofcr. 
and  mountainous  group  of  islands  21.  E.  of  Mad- 
agascar. Its  fruit  is  very  large,  bflobeiioi 
singularly  shaped ;  for  many  years  it  wsoir 
occasionally  met  with  floating  at  sea.  sad  a 
rarity  was  so  great  that  it  was  esteemed  eat  a 
the  most  costly  of  regal  gifts.  Its  hafaost  vs 
Anally  discovered  at  these  islands  in  1743.  ste 
which  it  was  described  by  Sonnerat;  odso 
assert  that  Alexis  Marie,  de  Bochon  had  a> 
ticed  it  as  early  as  1679.  Great  prices  were  a 
one  time  offered  for  a  single  not,  and  one  vs 
valued  as  high  as  £400;  specimens  hover* 
are  by  no  means  rare  in  museums  now.  4.  T* 
c&ryphina  (Endl.)  include  the  talipot  tree  of 
India  (corppha  vmbraculifera^  linn.),  vixk 
is  a  majestic  palm  with  a  stem  rising  to  tat 
height  of  100  feet,  terminated  by  a  crows  d 
immense  leaves  18  feet  long  and  14  feet  bnei 
exclusive  of  the  petiole;  from  the  centre  & 
bosom  of  these  issues  its  terminal  bod.  whiea 
when  the  tree  has  arrived  at  maturity  im*&» 
into  a  branching  and  outspread  ooJlectba  d 
lovely,  fragrant,  yellow  blossoms,  the  odor  J 
which  extends  to  a  great  distanoe;  each  fi«v- 
er  consists  of  a  8-toothed  calyx,  8  petals.  6  b» 
mens,  and  a  8-celled  ovary.  The  fruits  an 
round,  1-seeded  berries,  which  are  hard  and  oi 
the  size  of  cherries,  but  not  good  to  eat.  lis 
inflorescence  and  fruiting  occur  but  once  ia  thi 
lifetime  of  the  plant,  which  after  they  hsn 
been  perfected  dies.  The  trunk  is  mil  of* 
mealy,  pith-like  substance,  from  which  a  se*t 
of  bread  is  made;  the  leaves  are  used  for  thstd 
and  as  a  writing  material,  for  which  an  in* 
style  is  employed;  and  fans  d  an  enorsMsi 
size  are  also  made  of  them.  Another  sp&xt 
is  the  tara  or  talliera  (€.  tatUera,  RoxbA  u 
elegant  and  stately  tree  inhabiting  Bengal  is 
trunk  80  feet  high  and  nearly  of  equal  thick- 
ness throughout ;  its  leaves  are  in  80  diraoai 
each  6  feet  long  by  4  inches  broad,  radisfe^ 
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fbom  the  point  of  a  leafstalk  5  to  10  feet  long, 
and  covered  with  strong  spines  on  the  edge ; 
tiie  spadix,  which  issues  from  the  apex  of  the 
tzree  and  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  forms 
an  immense,  diffuse,  ovate  panicle,  20  or  more 
feet  in  height;  the  fruit  is  small,  wrinkled,  of  a 
dark  olive  or  yellowish  green  color.  The  date 
^phanix  dactylifera,  linn.)  is  probably  the 
toest  known  of  the  palms,  and  most  likely  the 
identical  species  to  which  the  ancient  name 
palma  was  applied ;  it  was  the  palm  tree  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  and  made  emblematical  of 
Judaea  as  we  see  it  represented  on  coins.  It 
occurs  spontaneously  in  the  desert  and  around 
Palmyra,  which  indeed  is  supposed  to  have  been 
so  named  from  its  presence.  It  was  introduced 
from  Egypt  and  northern  Africa  into  the  south 
of  Europe,  being  common  also  in  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  Persia.  The  date  palm 
is  dictions,  its  fertile  or  pistilliferous  flowers 
being  borne  on  a  different  tree  from  the  stamen- 
iferous  ones,  rendering  the  crop  entirely  useless 
unless  the  tree  has  been  either  naturally  or  ar- 
tificially impregnated;  and  it  has  always  been 
the  custom  of  the  Arabs  to  hang  clusters  of 
stameniferous  flowers  on  those  trees  which 
bore  only  pistilliferous  ones.  Hasselquist  gives 
interesting  accounts  of  this  custom,  which  he 
tells  us  is  preserved  by  the  institution  of  a  feast 
at  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  called  "  the 
marriage  of  the  palms;"  and  so  well  is  this 
practice  known,  that  the  half  savage  tribes 
destroy  the  subsistence  of  their  enemies  by 
cutting  down  the  maletrees  during  theirpred- 
atory  excursions.  Desfontaines  and  K&mp. 
fer  both  corroborate  this  statement  by  their 
own  experiences.  The  genus  phcenix  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  sessile,  dioecious,  yellowish 
white  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  a  branch- 
ed spadix  enclosed  in  a  simple  spathe;  the 
calyx  is  urceolate,  8-toothed ;  the  corolla  has 
8  petals  (those  of  the  fertile  flowers  are  convo- 
lute); the  stamens  are  8  to  6,  the  filaments 
very  short,  anthers  linear ;  in  the  fertile  flow- 
ers the  pistil  has  8  ovaries  distinct  from  each 
other,  only  one  ripening;  stigmas  hooked; 
drupe  1 -seeded ;  seed  marked  on  one  side  by  a 
longitudinal  furrow,  albumen  reticulate,  em- 
bryo in  the  back  of  the  seed ;  the  trunk  is  of 
moderate  size  and  ringed  or  marked  with  the 
seams  of  the  fallen  leaves;  the  leaves  are  pin- 
nate, with  linear  pinna) ;  fruit  soft,  of  a  reddish 
yellow  color,  and  edible.  The  toddy  tree  (P. 
tyhettru,  Roxb.)  is  common  in  the  drier 
parts  of  India,  with  a  tall,  pretty  thick  trunk, 
and  large  yellowish  or  reddish  fruit;  it  yields 
the  tarri  or  palm  wine,  obtained  by  removing 
the  lower  leaves  and  sheaths,  and  cutting  a 
notch  into  the  centre  of  the  tree  near  the  top, 
from  which  the  liquor  issues.  This,  when  col- 
lected, is  either  drunk  fresh  from  the  tree,  or 
boiled  down  into  sugar,  or  fermented  for  dis- 
tillation, when  it  gives  out  a  large  portion  of 
spirit.  Baskets  and  mats  are  made  of  its  leaves. 
5.  The  cocoinea  (End!)  are  represented  in  the 
coooanut  tree,  the  most  interesting  of  the 


genus  cocoa,  the  essential  cha 
according  to  Martins,  are  in 
the  same  spadix  both  male  an 
which  are  sessile ;  those  of  tl 
leaved  calyx,  8-petalled  coro! 
and  those  of  the  female  8  eh 
rolled  together,  ovary  8-celled 
drupe  fibrous,  putamen  with 
albumen  homogeneous,  hollo 
one  of  the  pores  at  the  base ; 
or  middle-sized,  slender,  rii 
with  the  base   of  the  peti 
fibrous;  leaves  pinnated,  pi] 
linear;  flowers  pale  yellow 
green,  or  orange  color,  rath 
ooanxjt  Tree.)    The  oil  pal 
genus  dom  of  Jacquin ;  it  if 
natives  of  Congo,  and  comi 
W.  coast  of  Africa.    The  br 
cence  are  unisexual;  in  the 
sepals  are  8,  papery,  dry ;  tl 
branous  lanceolate;    the  oi 
fruit  an  angular  1 -seeded  dr 
oily  rind.     The  stem  of  t 
Guineenti*,  Linn.)  is  tall,  < 
diameter,  rough  and  bristl 
sistent  bases  of  the  petiole 
at  their  edges ;  the  leaves  b 
long,  with  2  rows  of  ensif< 
inches  long;  the  fruit  is  ov< 
pigeon's  egg,  with  its  outei 
golden  yellow  color,  the  foi 
men  at  the  apex.    The  fru 
an  emollient,  demulcent, 
abundance.    (See  Palm  Oi 
cording  to  Iindley,  though 
is  now  common  in  tropin 
vegetable  ivory  tree  (phy 
Pavon)  is  commonly  called 
in  Peru  it  is  termed  the 
genus  is  referred  to  the  nat 
of  Brown,  but  it  seems  to  1 
the  true  palms  in  its  pinnal 
stem ;  its  flowers  are  arrai 
closed  in  a  universal  spath< 
the  one  containing  stameni 
other  only  pistils;  there  t 
or  petals;  the  style  is  div 
ments;    the   fruit   consis 
drupes,  which  are  aggrega 
ricated,  coriaceous  head; 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  eg} 
ovate,  triangular  form ;  w 
tain  a  crystalline  liquor  w: 
and  of  refreshing  quality 
converted  into  a  milky  flu 
hard  substance  resemblin 
two  species,  the  large-see 
with  a  low  stem,  and  the 
crocarpa),  with  little  or  n< 
appearance  they  look  like 
a  cycas  and  a  true  palm, 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Pei 
the  borders  of  the  river  1 
durated  6eeds  have  been  u 
making  buttons,  heads  U 


trinkets;  but  lately  they  have  received  the  at- 
tention of  other  people  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  articles  as  required  the  material  of  ivory. 
The  structure  of  the  albumen  singularly  resem- 
bles that  of  bone,  traversed  as  it  is  by  canals 
and  tubes,  but  the  same  had  been  observed  be- 
fore in  the  seeds  of  the  sagus,  eoco$}  &c — The 
palms  are  represented  in  North  America  by  the 
palmetto  (sabal,  Adanson),  whioh  has  perfect, 
sessile,  bracted  flowers,  the  calyx  cup-shaped, 
8-cleft,  the  corolla  S-petalled,  stamens  6,  hy- 
pogynous,  filaments  subulate,  distinct,  anthers 
cordate-ovate,  horizontal;  ovary  8-celled,  styles 
united,  8-angled,  stigma  capitate,  obtuse ;  fruit 
a  1 -seeded  drupe,  embryo  dorsal,  albumen  ho- 
mogeneous, horny ;  stem  simple  or  branched, 
erect  or  oreeping;  leaves  fan-shaped,  long- 
petioled,  with  the  division  2-cleft  at  the  apex, 
and  often  with  long,  thread-like  filaments  in- 
terposed; sheaths  at  base  commonly  composed 
of  interlaced,  dry  fibres ;  spadix  long,  branch- 
ing, with  sheathing  spathes  at  the  ioints;  flow- 
ers small,  white,  rigid ;  drupe  oblong  or  glo- 
bose. The  cabbage  palmetto  (3.  palmetto,  Boe- 
mer  and  Schultes)  sometimes  attains  the  height 
of  40  or  50  feet  and  a  diameter  of  12  or  15 
inches.  The  leaves,  5  or  6  feet  long,  grow  at 
the  very  summit  of  the  tree ;  they  are  cordate 
in  outline,  pinnatifid,  fan-shaped,  recurved  at 
the  top,  mostly  shorter  than  the  common  con- 
cave petiole ;  the  flowers  are  borne  on  naked 
panicles,  and  the  drupe  is  bluish  black  and 
globose.  This  tree  grows  along  the  sea  coast 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  confined  to  the 
neighborhood  of  salt  water,  and  preferring 
damp  soils.  Elliott  speaks  of  its  great  value  as 
a  timber,  not  liable  to  attack  by  the  ship  worm 
(limnoria  terebrans),  incorruptible  in  salt  water, 
and  of  importance  in  submarine  construction ; 
its  leaves  can  also  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  hats,  baskets,  and  mats,  and  for  many  pur* 
poses  of  domestio  economy;  and  the  unex- 
panded  young  leaves,  or  "  cabbage,"  constitute 
one  of  the  most  delicious  vegetables  of  the  table. 
The  saw  palmetto  (3.  serrulata,  R.  and  S.)  has 
a  creeping,  branched  stem,  fan-shaped,  bright 
green,  circular  leaves,  and  ovoid  oblong  drupe. 
It  occurs  on  the  southern  islands  of  South  Car- 
olina, and  in  sandy  soils  southward  to  Mori- 
da.  The  dwarf  palmetto  (JSL  Adansonii,  Pursh) 
has  a  creeping  rootstalk,  the  stem  buried  in 
the  soil ;  glaucous,  fan-shaped,  slightly  pinnati- 
fid leaves;  spadix  longer  than  the  leaves,  erect, 
smooth,  and  slender;  drupe  globose,  bluish 
black ;  nut  hemispherical.  It  is  found  grow- 
ing in  low  grounds  from  North  Carolina  south- 
ward to  Florida.  The  blue  palmetto  belongs  to 
the  Linnsaan  genus  chamwrops,  embracing  spe- 
cies of  low  palms,  with  fan-like,  long-petioled 
leaves,  destitute  of  thread-like  filaments ;  flow- 
ers polygamous,  bracted,  borne  on  a  branching 
spadix,  and  enclosed  in  a  4-leaved  spathe ;  calyx 
8-cleft;  corolla  8-petalled,  yellowish;  stamens 
8  to  9,  with  the  filaments  connate  at  base ;  an- 
thers oblong;  ovaries  8,  more  or  less  united; 
stigmas  acute,  stigmated  on  the  inner  face; 


drupes  with  1  to  8  seeds,  embryo  dorsal,  in 
horny,  somewhat  ruminated  albumen.  This 
species  grows  in  shady  woods  in  the  lower 
districts  from  South  Carolina  to  Florida;  it 
was  first  noticed  by  Fraser,  and  called  bj 
him  C.  hystrix;  its  stem  is  short,  proliferous, 
leaves  circular  in  outline  with  numerous  2 
to  4-toothed  divisions  on  8-angled,  rough- 
edged  petioles;  sheaths  at  base  persistent, 
composed  of  oblique  fibres  interwoven  with 
numerous,  erect,  strong  spines ;  it  is  remark- 
able for  these  thorns  like  porcupine  quills, 
whioh  grow  from  the  root  intermingled  with 
the  leaves,  and  which  suggest  the  specific  name. 
— The  value  of  the  palms  to  man  can  hardly 
be  computed,  as  their  various  products  enter 
so  largely  into  the  supply  of  his  wants  and 
even  of  his  luxuries.  The  products  of  this  tribe, 
says  Humboldt,  are  wine,  oil,  wax,  flour,  6ugar, 
salt ;  and  Martins  adds  to  the  list  thread,  uten- 
sils, weapons,  food,  and  habitations.  Many  of 
the  useful  purposes  served  by  the  cocoanot 
tree  are  noticed  under  that  head,  to  which  still 
others  might  be  added.  Other  species  are 
alike  remarkable  and  of  similar  value,  many 
yielding  spirituous  liquors,  known  as  palm 
wine  and  the  like;  others  affording  different 
kinds  of  sago  from  the  pith  of  the  older  stems. 
The  gomutie  palm  (pomutus  eacchartfery  Rum- 
phius),  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  has  hard 
timber  suitable  for  buildings;  its  leafstalks 
afford  strong  black  fibres,  resembling  horse- 
hair, for  stitching  together  thatch  or  for  mak- 
ing brooms ;  the  midr^a  of  the  leaves  are  em- 
ployed in  making  pins,  and  those  fine  arrows 
which  the  natives  blow  from  long  tubes:  from 
the  sap  is  made  sugar  or  strong  drink,  and  from 
the  pith  sago  of  good  quality.  A  gum  resin  is 
obtained  from  hyfkana  Thebaic^  once  exten- 
sively used  as  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic;  the 
indispensable  luxury  of  the  Asiatics  is  the  betel 
nut,  the  fruit  of  another  species;  the  kernels 
of  the  fruit  of  the  attalea,  rubbed  in  water, 
form  a  useful  emulsion  for  internal  and  exter- 
nal use ;  and  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  eoeot 
BehieophylluM  is  employed  in  slight  ophthalmic 
attacks.  The  fruit-bearing  species,  which  need 
no  more  than  a  reference  here,  are  eminently- 
valuable,  furnishing  food  to  entire  tribes  of 
men;  and  those  of  other  species,  which  have 
acrid  properties,  are  yet  capable  of  being  made 
salutary  by  means  that  neutralize  their  pecu- 
liar dangerous  principle.  The  palm  oil  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles  is  a  very 
considerable  article  of  trade ;  and  wax  is  abun- 
dantly seoreted  from  the  trunks  and  leaves  of 
South  American  palms,  of  which  the  carnaw* 
of  Brazil  throws  it  off  in  scales  from  its  foliage. 
The  resin  called  dragon's  blood  has  been  al- 
luded to,  and  in  the  roots  of  the  palmetto  hafl 
been  found  tannin  in  considerable  quantity. 
-—The  best  idea  of  the  palms  can  be  gathered 
from  -Blume's  Bumphia  (folio,  Amsterdam, 
1835-'46) ;  Royle's  "Illustrations  of  the  Bota- 
ny of  the  Himalayas,"  &c.  (foL,  London,  1839); 
Martius's  Genera  et  Sped*  Palmarvm  (3  vols. 
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fol.,  Munich,  182S-'45);  and  from  the  various 
writings  of  Endlicher,  Jussieu,  Roxburgh, 
Schleiden,  Griffith,  and  others.  See  also  Elli- 
ott's "  Sketches  of  the  Botany  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Charleston, 
1821-'4);  Chapman's  "Flora  of  the  Southern 
United  States,"  &c. 

PALM  OIL,  a  fatty  oil  of  the  consistence  of 
batter,  of  a  rich  orange  color,  sweetish  taste, 
and  odor  like  that  of  violets  or  orris  root.  It 
is  the  product  of  the  fleshy  integument  or  drupe 
of  the  stony  fruit  of  the  palm  known  as  the 
el&is  Quineentis  of  W.  Africa.  The  same  oil 
is  also  obtained  in  Brazil,  Cayenne,  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  is  probably  yielded  by  other 
species  of  palm  beside  that  named.  To  obtain 
it,  the  negroes  remove  the  fibrous  drupe,  which 
having  bruised  they  cover  with  boiling  water. 
Upon  this  the  oil  rises  and  is  skimmed  from  the 
surface.  It  retains  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
drupe,  which  is  removed  in  the  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  oil  in  the  English  factories, 
either  by  bleaching  in  shallow  vats  on  the  sur- 
face of  hot  water  or  by  various  chemical  meth- 
ods of  treatment.  Palm  oil  is  imported  into 
England  from  Africa  to  the  amount  of  about 
85,000  tons  annually,  about  20,000  tons  com- 
ing from  a  single  port  of  W.  Africa.  Each 
drupe  affording  only  about  X  of  an  ounce  of 
oil,  and  each  tree  only  8  or  4  lbs.  of  it,  an  im- 
mense amount  of  labor  must  be  expended  in 
securing  this  product,  and  the  forests  of  palm 
must  be  of  great  extent.  A  large  part  of  the 
importation  is  consumed  in  the  factories  of 
Messrs.  Price  and  co.  (see  Cahdle),  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles,  and  great  quantities 
also  go  into  the  production  of  soap.  Palm  oil 
melts  in  a  very  thin  fluid  at  temperatures  vary- 
ing from  75°  to  95°  F.;  the  older  it  is  the 
greater  the  heat  required  to  melt  it.  By  age  and 
exposure  it  becomes  rancid  and  whitish.  In 
ether  it  is  perfectly  soluble,  slightly  so  in  cold 
alcohol,  and  in  boiling  alcohol  dissolves  readily, 
but  separates  on  cooling.  It  consists  of  mar- 
garine, oleine,  and  a  solid  fat  resembling  stea- 
rine  and  called  palmitine,  which  constitutes 
about  4  of  its  weight.  This-snbstance  is  further 
reduced  to  palmitic  acid  and  oxide  of  glycerine. 
The  change  takes  place  in  saponification;  and 
as  these  ingredients  also  exist  uncombined  in 
palm  oil,  this  is  in  better  condition  than  any 
other  oil  for  the  process  of  soap  making.  In 
the  manufacture  of  candles,  the  oil,  having  been 
melted  by  steam  pipes  introduced  into  the 
casks,  and  freed  from  impurities,  is  mixed  with 
|  to  J  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  is 
briskly  agitated  for  about  2  hours  in  copper 
boilers  heated  by  steam  to  about  850°.  The 
glycerine  and  sulphuric  acid  by  their  mutual 
reaction  are  thus  decomposed  and  escape  par- 
tially in  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids,  and  the 
remainder  by  subsequent  washing.    The  im- 

Eure  acids  are  next  distilled  in  copper  stills 
eated  by  steam  injected  at  a  temperature  of 
600°.    The  dark  residue  in  the  retorts  is  made 
by  pressure  to  yield  further  portions  of  oil  at  the 
vol.  xn. — 45 


close  of  the  distillation,  and  th< 
which  remains  is  used  for  fh 
fat,  when  cooled  to  50°  or  54 
cakes  18  inches  square  and 
which  are  distributed  upon  e 
cocoanut  matting,  and  these 
each  other  are  submitted  to 

?owerful  hydraulic  press  at ; 
5°.  The  fat  thus  obtained  n 
into  candles  for  the  European 
tropical  climates  it  is  again  g 
sure  at  a  temperature  of  '. 
made  with  palm  oil  retain  t 
able  odor  of  the  oil. — In  1 
eaten  to  some  extent  by  th< 
of  butter.  In  medicine  it  is 
emollient,  and  employed  som 
or  embrocation,  though  post 
virtue  over  other  oleaginous 
PALM  SUNDAY.  See  H 
PALMA,  the  capital  of  1 

ijorca,  in  the  Mediterranean 
ong.  2°  45'  E. ;  pop.  40,000. 
the  head  of  the  bay  of  Palm 
picturesque  appearance,  as 
slope  of  a  hill  with  the  large 
ing  over  the  houses  and  fc 
surrounded  by  a  wall  86  fe 
bastions  and  8  gates.  In  so 
jecting  eaves  of  the  houses  8 
over  the  street  The  cathec 
Gothic  building.  There  are 
es,  convents,  and  charitable 
public  library  of  40,000  vo! 
silk  are  manufactured. 

PALMA,  Jaoopo,  the  eldc 
er,  born  in  Serinalta,  near  I 
close  of  the  15th  century, 
Vasari,  at  the  age  of  48. 
in  the  school  of  Venice.    I 
be  found  in  the  principal 
galleries  of  Europe,  and  ai 
for  tasteful  composition  an 
oopo,  the  younger,  grand  ne] 
ing,  born  in  Venice  about 
His  talents  having  attract 
the  duke  of  Urbino,  he  w: 
Borne,  where,  during  a  resi< 
studied  the  antique  and  tl 
Angela,  Raphael,  and  Oara 
to  Venice  at  the  ago  of  24, 1 
favor  and  employment  engr 
and  Paul  Veronese ;  but  hi 
next  to  them,  and  after  tl 
without  a  rival  in  Venice, 
best  style  are  the  "  Plague  < 
the  churoh  of  S.  Bartolom 
sumption  of  the  Virgin"  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
and  carelessly  that  his  pictu 
than  sketches.   Lanzi  calls 
of  the  good  and  the  first 
epoch  of  the  Venetian  eel 
some  etchings  in  a  masterh 

PALMABOLI,  Pibtho, 
and  picture  restorer,  born  i 
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the  18th  century,  died  in  Rome  in  1828.  He 
was  the  first  to  transfer  frescoes  from  walls  to 
canvas,  and  to  his  skill  in  the  execution  of 
this  diffioult  process  is  due  the  preservation  of 
Daniele  da  Volterra's  famous  "  Descent  from 
the  Cross,"  in  the  church  of  Trinita  de'  Monti, 
now  (Feb.  1861)  in  the  gallery  of  the  French 
academy.  This  was  accomplished  in  1811,  and 
the  interest  which  it  excited  among  lovers  of 
art  caused  similar  means  to  be  taken  to  save 
other  works  threatened  with  decay.  As  a  re- 
storer he  brought  to  light  innumerable  beauties 
in  obscured  paintings.  Prominent  among  these 
were  Raphael's  Madonna  di  San  Sieto  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Dresden,  and  the  fresco  of  the  "  Sibyls," 
by  the  same  master,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Pace  in  Rome,  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
obliged  to  free  from  the  restorations  in  oil  made 
by  the  order  of  Pope  Alexander  VII. 

PALMBLAD,  Vilhblm  Fbedbix,  a  Swedish 
author,  born  at  Lujested,  Deo.  16,  1788,  died 
Sept.  2,  1852.  In  1806  he  visited  the  uni- 
versity of  Upsal,  where  he  became  a  member 
of  the  society  of  the  friends  of  belles-lettres, 
from  which  sprang  the  "  Aurora  Union."  In 
1810  he  bought  the  academic  printing  office,  and 
began  the  publication  of  the  Fosfor,  in  1812 
the  Poettik  Kalcnder,  and  in  1818  the  Soensk 
Literaturtidende,  all  of  which  periodicals  had 
much  influence  in  the  development  of  Swedish 
literature.  In  1830  he  was  made  vice-president 
and  subsequently  president  of  the  Swedish  lit- 
erary society,  and  in  1885  professor  of  Greek 
literature  in  the  university  of  Upsal,  and  be- 
came editor  of  the  biographical  lexicon  of  dis- 
tinguished Swedes.  He  wrote,  beside  other 
works,  Supplementa  in  Lexica  Oraea  (1822) ;  a 
"Handbook  of  Geography"  (1824);  Doyens 
mndelser  ("Events  of  the  Day,"  1889);  and 
several  novels,  of  which  Amala,  Famitten  Fal- 
hennard  (2  vols.,  Oerebro,  1844r-'5),  ma  Aurora 
K&nigsmark,  are  the  most  deserving  of  men- 
lion.  One  of  his  most  important  works  was 
the  uncompleted  "  Handbook  of  Physical  and 
Political  Geography"  (6  vols.,  Upsal,  1826-'87). 

PALMEGIANI,  Maboo,  an  Italian  painter, 
born  in  Forli  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, died  subsequent  to  1587.  He  was  a  disci- 
ple of  Francesco  Melozzo,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
artists  of  his  country  at  the  period  in  which  he 
lived.  He  had  two  styles,  the  first  ascetic  and 
formal,  the  second  bold  and  pleasing  with 
landscape  or  architectural  backgrounds.  He 
excelled  in  Madonnas.  One  of  his  best  pictures, 
representing  the  dead  Christ  between  Nicode- 
mus  and  Joseph,  is  in  the  Palazzo  V ioentini  at 
Yicenza.  Kugler  says  there  are  several  clever 
pictures  of  his  in  the  Berlin  museum. 

PALMELLA,  Doic  Pedro  de  Souza-Hol- 
stein,  duke  of;  a  Portuguese  statesman,  born 
in  Turin  in  1786,  died  in  Lisbon,  Oct  12,  1850. 
He  was  first  brought  to  notice  at  Bayonne  in 
1808,  when,  in  the  presenoe  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  ne  maintained  the  olaims  of  Por- 
tugal to  national  independence.  In  1814  Jie 
was  sent  by  Xing  John  VI.  as  plenipotentiary 
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to  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  afterward  wm 
to  Brazil,  where  he  held  the  post  of  es* 
ter  of  finance.  Returning  to  Europe  k  hi* 
on  a  diplomatic  mission,  he  was  presidem  a 
the  regency  of  Portugal  on  the  outbreak  of  ~ 
revolution  of  1820,  tried  to  reconcile  the  rufi 
and  the  liberal  interests,  held  the  pramk&u 
and  the  ministry  of  finance  in  the  e&tefe. 
formed  on  the  overthrow  of  the  revolntkasr 
constitution  in  1828,  and  presided  over  a  jcr- 
charged  with  devising  a  new  one.  On  the  t^ 
attempt  of  Dom  Miguel  to  usurp  power,  k 
was  arrested,  April  30,  1824.  Released  h 
King  John,  he  resumed  ad  interim  the  he> 
tries  of  finance  and  the  interior,  till  in  15£5  > 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  Engknfl  Oi 
the  death  of  John  VL  in  1826,  he  adhered  fe 
Dom  Pedro ;  and  when  in  1827  Dom  IDr*. 
was  invested  with  the  regency  of  Portugal  is 
at  once  resigned  his  post  The  regent's  k- 
pation  of  royalty,  April  25,  1828,  caused  Lz 
to  engage  in  active  proceedings  to  re£A  j 
Dona  Maria,  for  which  the  usurper  gestae*  j 
him  to  death  for  high  treason.  On  the  re**  ' 
visit  of  Dona  Maria  to  Europe  in  1829,  he  ts 
appointed  president  of  the  regency  of  Tore* 
and  in  concert  with  Yillaflor  upheld  the  rc~  ; 
queen's  cause  with  great  energy  and  £L 
When  Dom  Pedro  assumed  the  regency  h.  1& 
name  of  his  daughter  in  1832,  Pafaodh  re- 
ceived the  premiership  with  the  deparauat  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  a  few  months  later  «o» 
again  to  England  as  ambassador.  Ea*  k 
succeeded  in  raising  money  and  enlisting  trc«:> 
on  behalf  of  Dona  Maria,  returned  to  Opor*. 
where  Dom  Pedro  was  besieged,  aecoapi&k* 
the  naval  expedition  under  Gapt  Xapier :. 
Algarve,  and  entered  Lisbon  with  YiHiis 
July  24,  1833.  After  the  death  of  Dom  Pair 
in  Sept  1834,  the  young  queen  Dona  Ida 
made  him  her  prime  minister,  which  post  bt 
resigned  a  few  months  later  in  favor  cf  Sw~ 
danha,  retaining  the  ministry  of  foreign  sain 
The  insurrection  of  Sept  9,  1806,  again  dr«« 
him  into  exile,  but  he  was  soon  perm&altt 
return.  He  played  a  subordinate  part  in  ts 
political  intrigues  that  followed  and  ended  - 
the  triumph  of  Costa-Cabral ;  after  the  &L  cf 
that  minister,  he  again  received  the  depart**: 
of  finance,  under  the  premiership  of  Salduli 
and  held  it  for  a  little  over  a  year. 

PALMER,  Ebastus  Dow,  an  American  wx> 
tor,  born  in  Pompey,  Onondaga  eo_  X.  T- 
April  2, 1817.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  xnk 
of  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  followed  li* 
occupation  in  Utica  until  the  age  of  29.  &»*:• 
ly  before  this  period,  incited  by  the  sight  uf  i 
cameo  portrait,  and  by  a  oonstmctiTe  ti*s 
which  already  exhibited  itself  in  mgesk*  i 
carvings  on  wood,  he  attempted  with  a  pie* 
of  shell  and  a  file  to  execute  a  similar  he*  rf 
his  wife.  Although  entirely  ignorant  of  :> 
process,  he  wrought  patiently  at  this  wort  ~ 
the  intervals  of  his  dally  toils,  and  exhibited  r 
when  completed  to  a  gentleman  of  the  ne*i 
borhood,  of  considerable  taste  and  knowfe^* 
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of  art*  who  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  this 
new  occupation.  For  several  years  he  occu- 
pied himself  chiefly  with  cameo  cutting,  gaining 
gradually  so  much  in  facility  of  execution  and 
reputation  that  he  was  invited  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  Albany.  The  injurious  effect  of 
this  occupation  upon  his  eyesight,  as  well  as  a 
conviction  that  so  limited  a  sphere  of  labor  did 
not  afford  sufficient  scope  for  his  talent,  led 
him  at  about  the  age  of  85  to  attempt  sculpture, 
to  which  he  thenceforth  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively. His  first  work  in  marble,  an  ideal  bust 
of  the  infant  Ceres,  modelled  from  one  of  his 
own  children  and  idealized  with  a  strict  regard 
to  nature  as  a  basis,  was  exhibited  at  the  New 
York  academy  of  design,  where  it  attracted 
much  attention.  It  was  followed  by  two  bass- 
reliefs  representing  the  morning  and  evening 
star,  in  which,  as  in  the  previous  work,  the 
careful  finish  acquired  from  working  on  cameos 
was  a  marked  feature.  A  more  important 
work  than  either  of  these  was  a  statue  of  life 
size,  representing  an  Indian  girl  contemplating 
a  crucifix  which  she  holds  in  her  hand,  and  in- 
tended by  the  sculptor  to  typify  the  birth  of 
Christianity  in  a  savage  mind.  He  has  also 
executed  in  marble  statues  of  the  "  Sleeping 
Peri,"  the  "little  Peasant,"  and  the  "White 
Captive."  The  last,  his  most  elaborate  work, 
is  a  nude  figure  of  a  girl,  bound  to  a  tree,  and 
having  a  mingled  expression  of  despair,  shame, 
and  terror.  All  of  these  are  conceived  on  ideal 
principles  peculiar  to  the  artist,  and  having 
little  relation  to  the  antique,  which  he  never 
studied,  and  are  distinguished  by  careful  work- 
manship. His  largest  work  in  which  the  full 
figure  is  introduced  is  a  design  of  the  "  Landing 
of  the  Pilgrims,"  embodying  15  statues,  and 
intended  for  the  capital  at  Washington.  Among 
his  many  works  in  bass-relief  are  "Faith," 
"Immutability,"  "The  Spirit's  Flight,"  "Sap- 
pho," and  u  Remorse ;"  and  of  his  ideal  busts 
the  principal  are  "Resignation,"  "Spring," 
and  the  "Infant  Flora."  He  has  also  made 
portrait  busts  of  Erastus  Corning,  Commodore 
Matthew  C.  Perry,  Governor  E.  D.  Morgan,  and 
many  others.  Since  his  adoption  of  the  pro- 
fession of  sculptor  he  has  produced  upward  of 
100  works  in  marble,  and  now  pursues  his  call- 
ing at  Albany.  He  is  the  only  American  sculp- 
tor of  note  who  has  never  studied  or  practised 
his  art  abroad.  His  conceptions  are  his  own, 
and  his  knowledge  of  his  art  and  technical 
skill  have  been  acquired  wholly  in  New  York. 
PALMER,  John,  an  English  dissenting  cler- 
gyman and  author,  born  in  Southwark  in  1729, 
died  June  26, 1790.  He  was  the  son  of  an  un- 
dertaker, and  in  1759  became  pastor  of  a  dis- 
senting congregation  in  London,  with  which  he 
remained  connected  until  1780,  when,  having 
previously  married  a  lady  of  fortune,  he  re- 
tired from  the  ministry,  and  devoted  himself 
to  literary  pursuits.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  for 
those  of  Socinus,  and  is  said  to  have  become  an 
avowed  opponent  of  all  tests  of  faith.     His 


principal  works  are :  "Obser 
of  the  Liberty  of  Man  as  a  M< 
ply  to  Dr.  Priestley's  "Musi 
sophical  Necessity"  (8vo.,  1a 
appendix  to  that  production, 
Priestley"  on  the  same  subjc 
View  of  Christian  Baptism," 

PALMER,  John,  the  first 
coaches,  born  in  Bath,  Engl 
died  in  1818.  He  was  brongl 
but  subsequently  became  the 
atre  in  his  native  town.  "W 
this  capacity  from  place  to  ] 
pose  of  securing  performers 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  coi 
by  coaches  with  guards,  oi 
greater  security  and  expedite 
able.  After  some  opposition, 
making  manifest  the  utility  of 
appointed  comptroller-general 
a  position  which  he  lost  in : 
was  subsequently  reimbursed 

PALMERSTON,  Henbt  J 
viscount,  a  British  statesman 
lands,  near  Romsey,  Hampshi 
He  is  descended  from  a  yoi 
the  Temples  of  Stowe,  the  i 
was  secretary  to  Sir  Philip  Si 
in  Ireland  in  1609.    The  celeb 
Temple  was  his  grandson,  a 
first  Lord  Palmerston,  who  w 
of  Ireland,  March  12,  1722,  i 
Baron  Temple  and  Viscount  ] 
present  viscount  commenced 
Harrow,  went  thence  to  the  ui 
burgh,  where  he  studied  ment 
der  Dugald  Stewart,  and  was 
M. A.  at  St  John's  college,  Ca 
Deprived  bv  the  act  of  unio] 
hereditary  legislator  in  the 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  snccee 
the  age  of  18,  had  the  alterns 
chance  of  election  as  an  Iri 
peer  in   the   house  of  lord! 
admission  into  the  house  o 
chose  the  latter,  and  in  1806, 
than  21  years  of  age,  conteste 
tion  of  Cambridge  university 
Petty,  the  present  marquis  of 
was  unsuccessful  in  this  inst 
most  immediately  returned  fo 
borough  of  Bletohingley,  and  i 
a  junior  lord  of  the  admiralty 
net  of  the  duke  of  Portland 
and  1811  he  sat  for  the  boro 
isle  of  Wight,  and  in  the  latter 
ed  in  securing  the  representat 
university,  which  from  the  o\ 
object  of  ambition  with  him, 
tained  for  the  next  20  years, 
tant  speech  in  parliament  was 
position  to  a  motion  for  the  r 
pers  explanatory  of  the  Briti 
Copenhagen  in  1807,  on  whicl 
jected  "  to  making  public  the 
macy,  because  it  is  the  tendei 
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in  that  department  to  shut  up  future  sonrces  of 
information" — a  principle  in  diplomacy  on  which 
be  has  since  consistently  acted.    In  1809  he 
succeeded  Lord  Castlereagh  as  secretary  at  war 
in  the  Perceval  cabinet,  an  office  which  he  filled 
uninterruptedly  in  6  different  administrations 
during  a  period  of  19  years.    The  accession  of 
Canning  to  the  foreign  secretaryship  in  1822 
inaugurated  a  more  liberal  policy  in  the  rela- 
tions of  England  with  the  constitutional  gov- 
ernments of  the  continent,  and  in  that  policy 
Lord  Pahnerston  readily  concurred,  attaching 
himself  thenceforth  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Can- 
ning party  and  its  leader,  and  adopting  at  the 
same  time  the  views  of  the  latter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Catholic  emancipation,  parliamentary 
reform,  and  other  domestic  questions.    He  was 
nevertheless  continued  in  office  in  the  Welling- 
ton cabinet,  which  came  into  power  on  the 
death  of  Canning,  but  retired  with  the  other 
members  of  his  party  when  Mr.  Huskisson  was 
compelled  by  the  hostility  of  the  premier  to 
resign.    In  1828  he  found  himself  for  the  first 
time  in  21  years  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  March  of  the  succeeding  year,  and 
again  in  1880  in  a  speech  on  the  neutrality  ob- 
served by  the  administration  in  the  contest  be- 
tween Dom  Miguel  and  the  Portuguese  liberals, 
he  ably  advocated  the  propriety  of  a  more  ac- 
tive and  open  sympathy  with  friendly  nations 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  constitutional  liberty. 
He  now  definitively  severed  himself  from  the 
tones,  a  step  which  brought  upon  him  a  large 
degree  of  ridicule  and  abuse  from  the  journals 
of  that  party,  and  upon  the  accession  of  the 
whigs  to  power  in  Nov.  1880,  was  appointed 
by  Earl  Grey  foreign  secretary.    He  advocated 
Lord  John  Russell's  reform  bill,  and  thereby 
lost  his  seat  for  Cambridge  university,  but  was 
in  1881  returned  for  Bletohingley.    From  1832 
to  1884  he  represented  South  Hints,  and  since 
1885  he  has  been  regularly  returned  to  parlia- 
ment by  the  electors  of  Tiverton.    He  was 
Srominent  in  effecting  the  recognition  of  the 
dependence  of  Belgium,  and  in  the  formation 
of  the  quadruple  alliance  between  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  for  upholding  the 
cause  of  constitutional  government  in  the  two 
latter  countries.    During  the  brief  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  from  Dec.  1884,  to 
April,  1835,  he  remained  out  of  office;  but 
upon  the  formation  of  the  Melbourne  ministry 
he  was  restored  to  the  foreign  secretaryship, 
the  functions  of  which  he  discharged  until  Sept. 
1841*  His  reputation  as  a  foreign  minister  was 
greatly  extended  during  this  second  term  of 
office,  and  over  all  parts  of  the  continent  his 
name  "  became  synonymous  with  English  dip- 
lomatic activity."  His  most  noted  achievement 
was  the  quadruple  alliance  with  the  northern 
powers  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  During  the  second  Peel  administration 
he  remained  in  opposition,  attacking  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  affairs  by  Lord  Aberdeen 
with  considerable  severity,  particularly  the  set- 
tlement of  the  boundary  line  between  the  state 


of  Maine  and  the  province  of  New  Bruurid 
which  he  stigmatized  as  the  "Ashbcncr  g 
pitulation."  In  1846  he  returned  to  the  to, 
office  in  the  Russell  cabinet,  and  in  the  thy 
difficult  questions  of  public  poBcy  whfcfc  . 
revolutionary  movements  of  1848-*»  tsO 
exhibited  his  favorite  policy  of  lending: 
moral  weight  of  England's  opinion  to  stn^f. 
nationalities,  but  at  the  same  time  refuser  l 
practical  assistance.  Of  the  usurpation  d 
treme  power  by  Louis  Napoleon  in  Dec  :• " 
he  took  a  more  friendly  new  than  was  a:  i. 
time  at  all  palatable  to  the  English  court  T. 
disfavor  was  heightened  by  his  snbseqvit?  - 
fusal  to  permit  his  despatches  to  minister 
foreign  courts  to  be  submitted  to  the  recx 
or  inspection  of  Prince  Albert,  which  k: 
his  dismissal  from  office  by  Lord  John  Es^l 
at  the  instigation  of  the  court.  Public  ops; 
ran  high  in  his  favor  on  account  of  what  ▼ 
deemed  this  manly  and  English-like  tsser? 
of  independence,  and  he  succeeded  in  *  fr 
months  in  overthrowing  the  ministry  lj  vfr 
he  had  been  discarded.  For  a  time  n  *i 
thought  that  with  his  customary  pfiaburrij 
would  have  taken  the  lead  of  the  tory  nertj.  1t1 
a  year  later  he  entered  the  coalition  makr  d 
Lord  Aberdeen  as  home  secretary,  wh&p 
tion  he  held  until  Feb.  1855,  when  he  waiel-J 
upon  to  form  the  ministry  by  whkh  tfeelS 
sian  war  was  brought  to  a  close*  In  1STTH 
despatched  an  army  to  suppress  the  mwisj  u 
India,  and  at  the  same  time  set  on  foot  uV  k- 
ries  of  military  operations  In  China  wfcid  IrJ 
to  the  important  treaty  ratified  in  1860.  Ej 
government  was  overthrown  in  Feb.  1858.  i i 
introducing  the  "conspiracy  to  insrd*rtLj 
shortly  after  the  attempt  of  Orani  en  the  1'^ 
of  the  emperor.  In  June  of  the  sneeee&f  y*il 
he  again  formed  a  ministry  which  is  stC  z\ 
power,  and  in  which  he  occupies  the  post" 
of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Although  p- 
viously  committed  in  favor  of  maintaJaray  c.- 
integrity  of  the  Austrian  empire  as  a  access?  ~ 
the  European  system,  he  advocated  oo&-sfcr- 
vention  in  the  Italian  struggle  of  1859, «  i* 
ground  that  in  its  relations  with  the  Lomferd  - 
Venetian  provinces  the  imperial  govcrssei- 
had  exceeded  its  legitimate  antharitr.  H: 
overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  SkItc-1 
Naples  in  1860  in  like  manner  received  hesp; 
pathy,  but  no  direct  assistance  from  the  Bni. 
government — The  long  career  of  Lord  Falser 
Bton,  extending  through  a  period  of  55  y«s. 
during  more  than  45  of  which  he  has  held  o&t. 
is  due  not  less  to  his  industry  and  taleat  £: 
statesmanship,  than  to  his  shrewdness  sad  £2 
as  a  parliamentary  leader,  to  his  appreoisz 
of  the  English  character,  and  to  his  merits** 
public  speaker.  His  oratory  possesses  the  nr 
quality  of  adaptability  which  readers  bis  * 
effective  on  the  hustings  as  on  the  floor  of  tt 
house  of  commons,  and  is  impregnated  \ritfci 

Sht  and  good-humored  sarcasm,  seldom  e»t 
without  effect  upon   unwary  oppon«o 
For  clear  and  forcible  statement,  without  we* 
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less  verbiage,  his  speeches  are  unsurpassed  by 
those  of  contemporary  statesmen ;  ana  although 
he  seldom  rises  to  eloquence,  he  is  never  in  any 
sense  heavy.  His  appearance,  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age,  is  comparatively  youthful, 
and  his  personal  habits  are  those  of  great  phys- 
ical activity  and  much  outdoor  exercise.  He 
its  tall  and  erect  in  his  carriage,  walking  usually 
with  vigorous  strides,  and  carrying  his  years 
in  every  respect  most  gallantly.  His  face  is 
round,  and  his  now  scanty  hair  is  a  mixture  of 
brown  and  gray.  He  devotes  a  considerable 
care  to  the  embellishment  of  his  person,  and  his 
clothes  are  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion  of  some 
20  years  since,  fitting  tight  to  his  person.  Un- 
like Canning,  Disraeli,  Russell,  Gladstone,  and 
others  of  his  contemporaries,  he  has  won  his  way 
to  power  without  the  aid  of  literary  prestige. 
His  views  and  opinions  are  to  be  found  in  detail 
only  in  parliamentary  reports  and  blue  books, 
and  in  his  occasional  addresses  to  the  electors 
of  Tiverton ;  but  multitudes  of  dissertations  on 
his  foreign  policy  have  been  published  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  publications  and  speeches 
of  David  Urquhart  accusing  him  of  being  se- 
cretly and  treacherously  in  the  service  of  Rus- 
sia, and  of  having  betrayed  the  interests  of 
England  in  the  eastern  question,  and  Count 
Ficquelmont's  Lord  Palmerston,  VAngUterre  et 
U  continent  (1852).  More  elaborate  works  on 
the  same  subject  are :  "  Opinions  and  Policy  of 
the  Bight  Hon.  Viscount  Palmerston  as  Minis- 
ter, Diplomatist,  and  Statesman,  with  a  Memoir, 
by  G.  H.  Francis"  (8vo.,  1852),  made  up  chiefly 
of  extracts  from  his  speeches;  and  A< Thirty 
Years  of  Foreign  Policy,  a  History  of  the  Sec- 
retaryships of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Lord 
Palmerston"  (8m,  1855).  Lord  Palmerston 
married,  Dec.  16,  1889,  the  dowaper  countess 
Cowper,  daughter  of  the  first  Viscount  Mel- 
bourne; but  the  union  being  without  issue,  his 
title  will  expire  with  him. 

PALMETTO.    See  Palm. 

PALMYRA,  an  ancient  city  situated  in  a 
fruitful  and  well  watered  oasis  in  the  Syrian 
desert,  in  lat  84°  18'  K,  long.  88°  18'  E.,  about 
120  m.  N.  E.  from  Damascus.  It  was  founded, 
or  according  to  Josephus  enlarged  by  Solo- 
mon, and  its  Hebrew  name  of  Tadmor  signi- 
fies, like  its  Greek  and  Latin  one,  the  "city 
of  palm  trees."  Situated  nearly  half-way  be- 
tween the  Orontes  and  the  Euphrates,  it  must 
early  have  been  a  commercial  station  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  carrying  trade  be- 
tween the  coast  and  the  interior  of  Asia.  Yet 
after  the  statement  that  Solomon  "built  Tad- 
mor in  the  wilderness,"  it  is  not  mentioned 
again  in  Scripture,  nor  is  it  spoken  of  by  Xeno- 
phon  nor  in  the  accounts  of  the  conquests  of 
Alexander.  In  Roman  history  the  first  notice 
we  have  of  it  is  by  Appian,  who  states  that 
Mark  Antony  marched  to  surprise  and  plunder 
it,  but  was  disappointed  by  the  inhabitants 
removing  their  goods  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
Pliny  refers  to  it  as  a  city  of  merchants,  an 


emporium  of  the  traffic  bet 
and  the  Romans,  and  as  1 
preserve  its  independence  a 
way  between  these  dangers 
relsome  neighbors.    In  the 
formed  an  alliance  with  E 
many  marks  of  favor  from 
however  did  not  attain  to  its 
til  the  reign  of  Gallienus. 
of  Palmyra,  avenged  the  del 
the  emperor  Valerian  by  dri 
the  Persian  army  over  the  I 
act  he  was  honored  by  Gall 
of  Augustus,  and  recogniz* 
in  the  empire.    Odenathua 
vigorous  reign  of  8  years,  i 
his  nephew  Mffionius.    Bui 
immediately  took  charge  < 
put  to  death  the  murderer  < 
tended  her  sway  over  Meso 
and  assumed  the  title  of  que* 
ing  her  reign  of  5  years  F 
highest  prosperity.   As  she 
edge  the  supremacy  of  Ron 
upon  Bithynia,  Aurettan  mi 
defeated  her  forces  in  two 
Antioch  and  at  Emesa,  and 
Palmyra  itself  (A.  D.  278). 
ing  defence,  Zenobia  fled  to 
was  captured  by  the  Romai 
emperor  treated  the  conque 
consideration,  although  put 
of  the  advisers  of  the  queen 
Longinus.    He  had  just  cro 
on  his  return  home,  when 
of  an  insurrection,  in  which 
archers  had  been  slaughter* 
he  rapidly  hastened  to  Pain 
indiscriminately  the  inhabit 
foots  of  this  blow  Palmyra 
it  gradually  sank  into  an  < 
though  it  was  garrisoned 
fortified  by  Justinian.    It 
Moslems  under  Abubekr,  ax 
Tamerlane.    After  this  it 
again  in  history,  and  for  a 
site  was  unknown.    Finally 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  magni 
aroused  so  much  curiosity, 
under  the  auspices  of  the 
started  from  Aleppo  in  1678 1 
obliged  to  return  without  efi 
The  enterprise  was  again  u 
and  this  tune  was  successful, 
the  expedition  was  publish© 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society." 
ited  by  Wood  and  Dawkinfl 
description  of  their  discover] 
magnificent  engravings. — T) 
Palmyra  across  the  desert  ii 
oountless  columns  of  white 
between  one  and  two  miles, 
ing  with  the  dead  level  of  tfa 
cipal  ruin  is  the  temple  of 
remarkable  for  its  grandeu 
the  centre  of  a  court  abou 
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and  surrounded  by  a  wall  10  feet  high.  On 
the  W.  aide  of  this  wall  was  the  entrance,  con- 
sisting of  8  gateways,  of  which  the  central  door 
was  82  feet  high  and  16  wide.  Upon  its  sides 
and  lintels  were  monoliths,  with  garlands  of 
fruits  and  flowers  sculptured  upon  them,  and 
which,  though  shattered,  still  remain.  Around 
the  inside  of  the  wall  were  two  rows  of  colon- 
nades, of  the  columns  constituting  which  100 
still  exist.  Around  the  shrine  was  a  row 
of  fluted J  Corinthian  columns,  although  the 
other  columns  surrounding  the  temple  are  of 
the  Ionic  order.  About  800  yards  from  the  N. 
W.  angle  of  the  court  of  the  temple,  the  great 
colonnade  begins.  There  were  at  first  4  rows 
of  columns,  and  when  full  they  must  have  num- 
bered 1,500,  of  which  150  are  still  standing, 
while  numerous  others  are  lying  prostrate. 
Their  height,  including  base  and  capital,  is  57 
feet.  The  tombs  of  Palmyra  are  very  peculiar, 
and  form  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  its 
monuments.  They  are  buildings  like  towers, 
2,  8,  or  4  stories  high,  each  story  constituting 
a  chamber,  which  is  divided  so  as  to  form 
separate  compartments  for  the  dead.  In  these 
fragments  of  mummy  linen  have  been  discov- 
ered, much  the  same  as  are  found  in  Egypt. 
Tombs  like  these  are  only  found  in  the  Hanran, 
and  they  would  seem  to  be  of  a  date  preceding 
the  Roman  conquest,  most  of  them  containing 
inscriptions  in  the  Palmyrene  character  ana 
language,  a  branch  of  the  Syriac.  The  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  ruins,  however,  appear 
to  indicate  that  the  city  was  chiefly  embel- 
lished from  the  reign  of  Hadrian  to  the  con- 
quest of  Aurelian.  The  columns,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  the  temple  of  the  sun,  are 
in  the  Corinthian  style,  which  was  at  that  time 
the  prevailing  order.  Palmyra  is  now  inhab- 
ited by  a  small  tribe  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  whose 
tents  are  pitched  in  the  court  of  the  temple. 
Among  the  travellers  who  have  visited  the 
ruins,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Oassas,  Bankes,  and 
Lord  Lindsay  may- be  named.  For  the  history 
and  antiquities,  consult  Wood,  "  Ruins  of  Pal- 
myra" (London,  1798) ;  Gibbon,  "  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire/'  chap.  xL 

PALO  ALTO,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  drained 
by  the  Des  Moines  river  and  its  tributaries; 
area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 181.  The 
productions  in  1859  were  2,507  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn  and  2,965  of  potatoes. 

PALO  ALTO  ("tall  timber"),  the  Spanish 
designation  of  a  wood  in  S.  Texas,  about  8  m. 
K.  E.  from  Matamoras,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
famous  for  a  battle  fought  near  it  on  May  8, 
1846,  between  about  6,000  Mexicans  under 
Gen.  Arista,  and  2,800  soldiers  of  the  U.  S. 
army  under  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor.  While 
Gen.  Taylor  was  at  Fort  Brown,  opposite  Mat- 
amoras, he  received  intelligence  that  the  Mex- 
ican general  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  above 
with  a  large  force,  and  threatened  Point  Isabel, 
where  the  U.  S.  army  had  a  depot  of  provi- 
sions. He  therefore  marched  on  May  1  to  the 
relief  of  this  plaoe,  which  he  reached  before 
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Arista;  imdhavingput  ftm  afiteo*&iGti' 
defence,  he  started  upon  his  return  on  the  7*j_ 
On  the  8th  about  noon  he  discovered  the  «*&.; 
in  front  of  him,  and  in  a  position  to  imar; 
his  return  to  Fort  Brown.  After  a  abort  iL 
for  refreshment  he  formed  his  fine  is  tr 
wings.  Col.  Twiggs  commanded  the  ri_ 
which  comprised  the  5th  and  8d  regimes*  : 
infantry,  Ringgold's  light  artillery,  2  l*~fec. 
era,  and  2  squadrons  of  dragoons.  The  l: 
was  under  the  command  of  Iieot.  CoL  BeZhr. 
and  consisted  of  2  batteries  of  Debt  aralsr 
and  the  8th  infantry.  At  2  P.  M.  theinr 
advanced,  and  the  Mexicans  opened upcai: 
heavy  fire  of  artillery,  and  charged  the  \c 
with  lances ;  but  they  were  steadily  forced  btri. 
the  prairie  grass  was  set  on  fire,  and  zk*: 
cover  of  the  smoke  the  Americans  advmje. 
After  an  action  of  5  hours,  the  Mexkaas  ak.- 
doned  their  position,  and  the  Angrim*  *:- 
camped  for  the  night  upon  the  field.  2x 
American  loss  was  only  4  men  kfflei,  tzc . 
officers  and  37  men  wounded;  theMexkaaia. 
about  100  killed. 

PALOMINO  T  VELASCO,  Acme  Am*?- 
a  Spanish  painter  and  author,  born  hi  Bra- 
lance  in  1653,  died  in  Madrid,  Aug.  11  IT. 
He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  si  tt 
university  of  Cordova,  hut  devoted  hnsstl: \ 
painting,  receiving  his  first  instractiaBs  h  it 
art  from  Yaldes  Leal  and  Juan  de  Ahare.  J 
1678  he  repaired  to  Madrid,  was  appoiaK 
painter  to  the  king,  and  soon  ranked  as  ©s*  .- 
the  most  eminent  artists  of  Spain.  ABocf  is 
chief  productions  are  the  frescoes  in  the  ebc?:. 
of  San  Juan  del  Mercado  in  Valencia,  at£  - 
Salamanca  and  Granada,  illustrating  ienptn! 
allegory  or  church  history  and  legends,  sat  x 
fine  series  of  altarpieoes  in  the  catheim  c 
Cordova.  After  the  death  of  his  wile  is  ItS 
he  took  orders.  He  published  a  work  oa  Sott- 
ish art  under  the  title  of  El  «nus#  **fcr>. 
(Madrid,  17l5-'24). 

PALSY.    See  Pabaxtms, 

PALUDAtf -MttLLER,  Fbedkrek.  a  T*s£ 
poet,  born  in  Kjerteminde  in  the  island  tf  li- 
nen, Feb,  7,  1809.  He  early  attracted  ra- 
tion by  the  publication  of  some  romance*  s* 
poems.  His  reputation,  however,  was  foa^a 
upon  the  poem  entitled  u  The  Dancer"  re- 
written in  the  manner  of  Lord  Byron,  *"— L 
became  at  once  exceedingly  popular.  H> 
greatest  work,  Adam  Homo  (Gopeahsps. 
1841-9),  a  didactio  humorous  poem,  is  repli- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  prodatd y 
of  modern  Danish  literature.  As  an  acth«r i* 
has  been  exceedingly  prolific  Under  the  &•. 
of  "Earlier  Poems1*  (Ungdtmiarbeiter)  k  > 
published  in  1847,  in  one  volume,  three  of  ^ 
first  productions,  "Cupid  at  Court,"  ~Tx 
Dancer,"  and  "Cupid  and  Psyche."— Cash 
Peter,  a  Danish  historian,  elder  brother  of  tfc 

Preceding,  born  in  Kjerteminde,  Jan.  25, 1& 
a  1843  he  became  head  of  the  cathedral  «efc>" 
at  Odense,  and  the  same  year  member  of  & 
Copenhagen  academy  of  sciences.     He  l* 
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written  several  historical  works  and  disquisi- 
tions, mostly  relating  to  the  northern  nations. 

PAMLICO  RIVER,  an  estuary  receiving  the 
waters  of  Tar  river  and  Tranter's  oreek,  and 
opening  into  Pamlico  sound,  N.  0.  It  is  from 
1  to  8  m.  broad  and  40  m.  long,  and  navigable 
for  all  vessels  which  can  enter  the  sound. 

PAMLICO  SOUND,  a  shallow  body  of  water 
on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  separated  from 
the  Atlantio  by  long  and  narrow  sandy  isl- 
ands, whose  outermost  point  is  Cape  Hatteras; 
breadth  from  10  to  80  m.,  length  about  60  m. 
The  principal  entranoe  is  by  Ooraooke  inlet  on 
the  8.  W.  It  communicates  with  Albemarle 
and  Currituck  sounds  on  the  N.,  and  receives 
Pamlico  and  Reuse  rivers  on  the  W. 

PAMPAS,  a  name  applied  to  some  of  the 
rest  plains  of  South  America,  particularly  those 
stretching  from  Terra  del  Fuego  N.  through 
Patagonia  and  part  of  La  Plata,  over  27°  of 
latitude,  with  an  area  of  about  1,620,000  sq.  m. 
They  are  traversed  by  numerous  rivers,  and 
the  soil  is  in  general  poor,  but  in  low  places 
well  covered  with  grass.  There  are  patches 
here  and  there  of  algarobias  and  acacias.  They 
are  inhabited  by  ostriches  and  herds  of  guo- 
nacos;  and  the  Spaniards  introduced  horned 
cattle  and  horses,  which,  running  wild,  have 
increased  in  immense  numbers.  Herds  have 
been  seen  containing  upward  of  15,000. 

PAMPELUNA  (Sp.  Pamplona;  ana  Pom- 
peiopolu),  a  fortified  oity  of  Spain,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Navarre,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Arga,  197  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Madrid ; 
pop.  in  1848,  15,715.  It  is  enclosed  upon  8 
sides  by  the  Pyrenees;  has  several  churches, 
one  of  which  is  dedicated  to  Ignatius  Loyola, 
who  was  wounded  here  during  a  siege  by  the 
French  in  1521,  and  conceived  on  his  sick  bed 
the  idea  of  founding  the  order  of  Jesuits. 
Water  is  brought  by  an  aqueduct  nearly  12  m. 
long,  carried  through  tunnels  for  about  8  m., 
and  at  one  place  over  97  arches,  85  feet  in  span 
and  65  feet  high. — Pampeluna  was  founded:  by 
Pompey  the  Great,  and  captured  by  the  Goths 
in  468,  and  by  the  Franks  in  542.  Charlemagne 
destroyed  the  fortifications  in  778,  and  they 
were  not  rebuilt  till  the  11th  century.  Early 
in  the  15th  century  Charles  III.  of  Navarre 
made  great  alterations  and  improvements  in 
the  defences.  The  French  took  the  place  by 
stratagem  in  1808,  and  held  it  till  it  was  cap- 
tared  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Vittoria  in  1818. 

PAMPHILTJS,  a  Greek  painter,  born  in  Am- 
phipolis,  flourished  between  890  and  850  B.  O. 
Not  above  4  or  5  of  his  pictures  are  specified 
by  ancient  authors,  notwithstanding  Quintilian 
states  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  renowned 
among  the  Greeks  for  composition.  He  was 
the  master  of  Apelles,  Melanthius,  and  other 
celebrated  painters. 

PAMPHILUS,  an  early  Christian  writer,  born 
probably  in  Berytus,  suffered  martyrdom  in 
Cosarea,  Feb.  16,  809.  Descended  from  an 
influential  and  wealthy  family,  he  studied  in  his 


native  city,  and  under  Piei 
Subsequently  he  became  a 
rea  in  Palestine,  at  whicl 
most  of  his  life.  About  th 
ing  the  persecution  of  the 
cletian,  he  was  imprisoned 
Palestine,  because  he  refuse 
gods,  and  remained  in  con 
809,  when  he  was  put  to 
was  the  most  intimate  frieo 
attended  upon  him  during 
and  assumed  the  surname  < 
Eusebius  also  he  probably 
"The  Apology  for  Origen. 
formed  a  public  library,  o< 
ecclesiastical  works,  which 
brated  in  the  Christian  worl 
a  theological  school,  designe 
the  students  in  the  erpositic 
In  conjunction  with  Euseb 
edition  of  the  Septuagint, 
one  commonly  used  in  tl 
Another  work,  entitled  Ex% 
tuum  Apoitolicorum,  has  be< 
philus,  but  it  is  doubtful  n 
ten  by  him  or  by  Euthalhu. 
philus  was  written  by  Easel 
these  are  all  lost,  with  the 
fragments,  which  are  also  d 
in  his  history  have  been 
other  works  of  Eusebius,  fro 
and  others. 

PAMPHYLIA  (Gr.  frar,  J 
— composed  of  many  tribes 
of  ancient  Asia  Minor,  comp 
Turkish  provinces  of  Anato 
is  said  to  have  been  first  cal 
Mopsus,  a  leader  of  one  < 
Greeks  who  after  the  Trq 
persed  and  settled  at  diffe 
Asiatic  coast.  The  later  m 
reference  to  the  mixed  ohai 
tants,  among  whom,  in  addi 
were  many  aboriginal  tribe 
Pamphylia  was  upon  the  s 
was  bounded  E.  by  Oilioia, '. 
which  it  was  divided  by  A 
by  Lyoia.  It  was  a  narrov. 
in  length,  and  formed  an  an 
the  Mediterranean  called  fn 
lian  gulf  (now  gulf  of  Ada 
extremity  is  flat  and  sandy 
with  the  ramifications  of  M 
quite  down  to  the  coast.  T 
this  district  is  at  present  a 
vegetable  matter,  beneath 
rivers,  the  ancient  Catarrhal 
medon,  and  Melas,  find  thei 
The  waters  of  these  subterr 
to  the  surface  of  the  sea  in 
distance  of  i  m.  from  the  i 
was  a  province  of  anoient 
war  of  Xerxes  against  the  G 
ships.  When  the  Persian  en 
by  Alexander,  Pamphylia  1 
Macedon  and  then  to  Syria 


became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus, 
and  finally  a  Roman  province.  The  principal 
towns  of  Pamphylia  were  Olbia,  Oorycus,  As- 
pendus,  Perge,  Syllium,  Side,  Cibyra,  and 
Ptolemais;  they  were  the  chief  depots  at  which 
the  spoils  of  the  coast  pirates  were  sold.  The 
language  spoken  was  a  mixture  of  Greek  and 
native  barbarous  dialects. 

PAN,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  god  of 
flocks  and  shepherds.  He  was  the  son  of  Mer- 
cury by  Callisto,  Dryops,  (Eneis,  or  Penelope, 
or  according  to  some  authorities  of  Penelope 
by  Ulysses  or  by  all  her  suitors  in  common. 
He  is  represented  with  horns,  a  pug  nose,  and 
a  goat's  beard,  feet,  and  tail,  and  was  perfectly 
developed  from  his  birth.  When  his  mother 
first  saw  him  she  ran  away  in  fright,  but  Mer- 
cury carried  him  to  Olympus.  He  was  called 
Pan  (Gr.  irav,  all)  from  his  being  a  favorite  with 
all  the  gods.  He  was  especially  the  companion 
of  Bacchus,  with  whom  he  went  to  India.  He 
delighted  in  noise  and  riot,  and  so  frightful  was 
his  voice  that,  designing  to  help  Phidippides 
against  the  Persians,  he  scared  away  the  bar- 
barians by  a  scream,  whence  originated  the  ex- 
pression "  panic  fear."  He  also  terrified  the 
Titans  in  their  war  with  the  gods.  He  dwelt 
in  grottos,  and  wandered  among  the  mountains 
and  valleys,  leading  the  dances  of  the  nymphs, 
playing  upon  the  syrinx  or  shepherd's  flute,  of 
which  he  was  the  inventor,  and  sometimes  en- 
gaging in  the  chase.  He  was  the  patron  of 
hunters,  but  was  dreaded  by  travellers.  He 
was  the  god  not  only  of  pastoral  life  but  also 
of  bee-keepers  and  fishermen,  and  according  to 
Servius  was  considered  as  the  god  of  nature 
generally,  or  a  personification  of  the  universe. 
The  poet  Pindar  won  his  regard  by  his  lyric 
songs.  He  loved  the  nymph  Echo,  by  whom 
or  by  Pitho  he  became  the  father  of  lynx,  the 
nymph  Pitys,  who  was  metamorphosed  into 
a  fir  tree,  and  Syrinx,  after  whom  he  named 
his  flute.  His  worship,  native  in  Arcadia,  ex- 
tended thence  over  other  parts  of  Greece,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  introduced 
into  Athens.  In  Rome  he  was  honored  under 
the  names  of  Inuus  and  Faunus.  The  fir  tree 
was  sacred  to  him,  and  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  him  consisting  of  cows,  rams,  lambs,  milk, 
and  honey.    His  attendants  were  the  satyrs. 

PAN  JSNUS,  a  Greek  painter,  who  flourished 
in  Athens  about  448  B.  0.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  the  sculptor  Phidias,  whom  he  assisted  in 
making  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter. 
A  series  of  pictures  by  him  at  that  place,  illus- 
trating mythological  legends,  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  by  which,  according  to  Bdttinger,  we 
are  to  understand  the  paintings  on  the  sides  of 
the  elevated  base  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias.  His  principal  work  was 
the  battle  of  Marathon  in  the  Pcecile  at  Athens, 
in  which  separate  periods  of  the  battle  were 
represented,  such  as  the  first  onset,  the  rout 
of  the  Persians,  and  the  final  contest  at  the 
ships,  with  portraits  of  Miltiades,  Callimachus, 
Datis,  Artaphernes,  the  mythical  heroes  The- 


seus and  Marathon,  the  goddess  Minerva,  and 
Hercules.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  pictures 
in  which  events  were  intelligently  depicted,  and 
the  costumes  and  accessories  were  represented 
with  some  regard  to  truth  and  propriety.  He 
occasionally  engaged  in  the  contest  for  prizes 
in  painting  at  the  Isthmian  and  Pythian  games. 

PANAMA,  a  city  of  New  Granada,  and  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  Panama,  situated  on  the 
S.  coast,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  8° 
66'  N.,  long.  79°  81'  2"  W.;  pop.  about  10,000. 
The  harbor  is  well  protected,  but  so  shallow 
that  vessels  of  more  than  80  tons  cannot  come 
within  2  m.  of  the  shore*  The  usual  anchor- 
age for  large  vessels  is  8  m.  distant,  near  the 
island  of  Perico.  The  city  has  a  fine  cathe- 
dral, several  convents,  and  a  college,  all  of 
which  are  now  in  a  decayed  condition,  and 
carries  on  some  trade  with  Europe  in  pearls, 
shells,  gold  dust,  Ac.  It  owes  its  importance 
chiefly  to  the  Panama  railroad,  of  which  it  is 
the  Pacific  terminus.  The  old  city  of  Panama, 
where  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  colonial  govern- 
ment was  established  in  1518,  was  situated  6  m. 
N.  E.  of  the  present  city.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
buccaneers  m  1670,  and  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins. 

PANAMA,  Isthmus  of,  the  narrowest  point 
of  the  American  continent,  connecting  berth 
with  South  America.  Formerly  the  name  em- 
braced the  whole  region  between  Tehuantepec 
and  Darien ;  now  it  is  confined  to  the  strip  of 
land  lying  between  the  £.  frontier  of  Costa  Rica 
and  the  district  of  Darien  or  Atrato,  and  em- 
bracing the  different  interoceanic  routes  which 
lie  between  Chiriqui  and  Golfo  Duloe,  Ghagres 
and  the  bay  of  Panama,  and  the  bay  of  Cale- 
donia and  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel.  These  limits 
are  also  those  of  the  state  of  Panama,  one  of  the 
8  states  composing  the  republic  of  New  Gra- 
nada. It  is  embraced  between  lat.  7°  20'  and 
»°  60'  N.,  and  long.  77°  and  88°  W.  A  line 
drawn  from  the  head  waters  of  the  river  Do- 
races  or  Dorces,  falling  into  the  Atlantic,  to 
Punta  Burica  on  the  Pacific,  separates  the  state 
from  Costa  Rica  on  the  W.,  while  on  the  S.  E. 
it  is  bounded  by  the  state  of  Cauca.  In  its 
widest  part  the  distance  from  sea  to  sea  is 
about  114  m. ;  in  the  narrowest,  following  the 
line  of  the  railway  from  Navy  bay  to  Panama, 
47i  m.  The  area  of  the  state  is  29,756  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1851,  138,875 ;  in  1861,  estimated  at 
175,000,  exclusive  of  8,000  independent  Indians 
occupying  the  district  bordering  on  the  state 
of  Cauca.  It  is  divided  into  6  departments, 
viz. :  Panama,  Chiriqui,  Fabrega,  Herrera,  So- 
to, and  Colon. — The  isthmus  is  traversed  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  which  joins  the  chain  of 
Baudo  near  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel.  Then- 
highest  peak  is  that  of  Picacho,  7,200  feet  high, 
in  the  department  of  Chiriqui  The  union  of 
these  two  ranges  and  the  prolongation  of  the 
second  form  the  barrier  between  the  Pacific  and 
the  valley  of  the  Atrato,  with  an  elevation  of 
from  700  to  1,200  feet  Not  fewer  than  149 
streams  flow  into  the  Atlantic  from  the  dividing 
ridges  of  the  isthmus,  and  826  into  the  Pacific 
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The  largest  is  the  river  Tuira,  falling  into  the 
golf  of  San  Miguel ;  it  is  162  m.  long,  and  is 
navigable  for  102  m.  Among  other  tributaries 
it  receives  the  Cana,  near  the  source  of  which 
are  the  celebrated  gold  mines  of  Cana.  The 
river  Chagres  is  navigable  for  60  m.  The 
coasts  of  Panama  are  fringed  with  beautiful  isl- 
ands, the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  those  of 
Las  Perlas  in  the  Pacific,  so  named  from  their 
pearl  fisheries,  and  Ooiba  or  Quibo,  area  180 
sq.  m.,  also  in  the  Pacific  The  best  ports  of 
the  isthmus  are,  on  the  Atlantic,  Bahia  del  Al- 
mirante  or  Ohiriqui  lagoon,  San  Bias,  Caledo- 
nia, Colon,  and  Portobello ;  on  the  Pacific,  the 
bay  of  San  Miguel,  Golfito  in  Golfo  Duloe,  and, 
in.  the  archipelago  of  Monty  o,  the  port  of  Damas  - 
in  the  island  of  Coiba. — In  the  E.  districts  of  the 
state  are  various  routes,  more  or  less  explored, 
which  are  supposed  to  offer  facilities  for  an  in- 
teroceanio  canal.  Oullen,  Gisborne,  Strain, 
Provost,  and  Oodazzi  have  examined  at  various 
times  the  line  between  Caledonia  bay  and  the 
golf  of  San  Miguel,  but  have  failed  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  result.  Various  explorations  of  the 
country  between  the  valley  of  the  Atrato  and 
the  Pacific  have  also  been  made,  with  thesame 
object.  The  best  known  are  those  conducted 
by  Messrs.  Trautwine,  Porter,  and  Lane,  and 
by  Mr.  Kennish,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F. 
M.  Xelley  of  New  York.  A  later  exploration 
has  been  made  by  Iieuts.  Craven  and  Michler, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States. — 
Some  gold  is  now  obtained  in  the  rivers  Marea, 
Balsas,  Code,  Belen,  Indios,  Santa  Maria,  Vi- 
riguaj  Ac.,  and  in  the  ravine  of  San  Juan.  The 
principal  mines  worked  are  those  of  San  An- 
tonio in  Oocle,  and  that  of  Veraguas,  but  their 
joint  product  does  not  exceed  $150,000  an- 
nually. That  great  quantities  of  gold  were 
anciently  obtained  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  isthmus  was  called  Castilla  de  Oro, 
and  also  from  the  abundance  of  the  metal  ob- 
tained from  the  Kuacas  of  ChiriquL  The  dis- 
tricts of  Santiago  and  Oalobre  abound  in  mines 
of  salt,  copper,  iron,  gypsum,  lime,  and  coal. 
Goal  mines  are  numerous  in  Boca  del  Toro  and 
near  Golfo  Dulce,  as  are  also  those  of  iron  in 
the  mountains  of  San  Cristobal  There  are  va- 
rious thermal  springs,  and  sea  salt  and  tortoise 
shell  are  products  of  importance. — In  the  inte- 
rior and  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  the 
climate  is  relatively  cool  and  salubrious.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  mortality  of  Panama.  Dr. 
Buell  pronounces  the  miasmatic  fever  of  the 
isthmus  to  be  "  a  mild  form  of  febrile  disease, 
perfectly  controllable  by  quinine;"  and  adds 
that  its  climate  is  comparatively  healthy.  The 
seasons  are  divided  into  the  wet  and  the  dry, 
the  former  lasting  for  8  months  of  the  year, 
from  May  to  December  inclusive;  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October  are  the  hottest  months.  At 
the  beginning  of  January  the  temperature  is 
very  agreeable,  and  the  nights  are  then  almost 
cold. — Nearly  all  the  vegetable  products  of 
the  torrid  zone  may  be  raised  on  the  isthmus 
in  abundance;  but  the  people  devote  them- 


selves rather  to  commerce  tt 
which  is  only  pursued  to  the  e 
ing  the  transit  with  maize,  ric 
The  indigo  plant  grows  spoil 
the  experiments  that  have  l 
coffee,  tobacco,  cacao,  and  otl 
been  very  successful.     Cotto 
and  perennial,  and  samples  senl 
been  pronounced  excellent, 
produced  abundantly,  at  littl< 
small  capital.    Manufacturing 
ed  to  the  production  of  cloth 
mocks,  coarse  linen,  grass  (Pt 
knapsacks,  pack  saddles,  mat 
boats,  sails,  soap,  and  a  fewot 
prions  dyeing  materials,  precic 
for  ship  building,  and  valuable 
and  Oodazzi  enumerates  55 
trees  common  to  the  isthmus, 
lantio  coast  of  the  isthmus, 
found  thousands  of  Indians, 
waste,  the  only  inhabited  lo< 
Bias,  Portobello,  Manzanillo, 
cas  del  Toro.    The  Indians  of 
ginally  numbered  not  far  fror 
made  a  firm  resistance  to  tt 
cially  at  Darien  and  Veragua 
rapidly  extirpated,  and  even  t 
of  their  conquerors  have  ah 
appeared.     Columbus  in  hi 


1502,  discovered  Chiriqui  lag 
followers  Bahia  del  Almirant 
a  colony  at  Belen,  which  h< 
abandoned.    In  1508  Qjeda 
ited  the  coasts  of  the  Caribl 
cuesa  in  1510  founded  Non 
Portobello.    In  the  same  y< 
San  Sebastian  de  Uraba,  on  1 
gulf  of  Darien,  which  howev 
doned.  Enciso  nevertheless  1 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  tl 
called  Santa  Maria  la  Antigu 
ultimately  to  be  the  capital  < 
1518  Balboa  discovered  the 
reports  of  the  immense  ricl 
Oro  created  great  excitemen 
to  the  organization  of  an  e 
men,  under  Pedro  Arias  Dav 
tion.    The  jealousy  of  Pedi 
execution  of  Balboa.    The  1 
founded  in  1517;  in  1518,  d 
rien,  Pedro  Arias  transferre 
ernment  to  Panama.    In  15J 
Peru  and  the  fame  of  the 
the  incas  attracted  thither 
Spaniards,  by  way  of  the  istl 
calculated  that  between  80,C 
ished  in  the  transit    In  1 
Portobello;  the  buccaneers 
it  in  1665,  and  in  1670  red 
San  Lorenzo  at  Chagres, 
burned  Panama  itself,  for  w 
was  changed  to  the  presei 
S.  W.    In  1680  they  crossed 
line  of  the  river  Chucuna* 
Bingrose,  and  Dampier,  am 


Santa  Maria;  thii  led  to  the  closing  of  the 
mines  of  Oana  in  1685,  by  royal  decree.  In 
1698  William  Pateraon  undertook  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Scotch  colony  at  Puerto  Es- 
coces,  on  Caledonia  bay.  In  1719  the  Catholio 
missionaries  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
number  of  towns  on  the  Atlantio  coast  and 
on  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  San 
Miguel,  but  they  were  all  destroyed  by  the 
Indians.  In  1790  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made 
with  the  Indians  of  Darien,  in  compliance 
with  which  the  Spaniards  abandoned  all  their 
forts  in  that  district,  in  which  no  white  man  has 
since  settled. — The  government  of  Colombia, 
and  its  successor  that  of  New  Granada,  has 
always  observed  a  liberal  policy  in  respect  to 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  making  all  needful  con- 
cessions for  interooeanic  communication  across 
it,  and  now  (1861)  all  its  chief  ports  are  free. 
The  last  charter  granted  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  only  one  which  has  taken  effect,  was  con- 
ceded in  1847  to  a  French  company,  represented 
by  one  Mathieu  Klein,  for  a  railway ;  but  fail- 
ing to  be  carried  out  by  him,  it  was  transferred 
by  Qen.  Herran,  minister  of  New  Granada  in 
the  United  States,  to  an  American  company 
composed  of  Messrs.  Aapinwall,  Chauncey,  and 
Stephens,  by  whose  efforts  the  existing  rail- 
way was  built  Since  1528  the  idea  has  been 
mooted  of  opening  a  canal  between  the  rivers 
Chagres  and  Grande,  falling  into  the  Paciflo 
near  Panama,  or  the  Trinidad  and  Caimito.  The 
route  was  examined  by  two  Flemish  engineers 
under  the  orders  of  Philip  II. ;  but  finding  insu- 
perable difficulties,  and  for  political  reasons,  the 
king  ordered  that  no  one  should  revive  the  sub- 
ject, or  make  any  propositions  concerning  it, 
under  penalty  of  death.  In  1826  Domingo 
Lopez,  a  native  of  New  Granada,  explored  and 
traced  a  new  line  for  a  canal,  14  leagues  in 
length,  between  Panama  and  Portobello.  The 
first  formal  exploration,  however,  was  that  made 
in  1827  under  the  orders  of  Gen.  Bolivar,  by  the 
engineers  Lloyd  and  Falmark.  Their  labors, 
concluded  in  1829,  produced  no  result  beyond 
that  of  satisfying  the  world  that  a  railway,  if 
not  a  canal,  could  readily  be  built  between  Cha- 
gres and  Panama.  In  1843,  in  consequence  of 
the  representations  of  Humboldt  and  M.  Al- 

5 house  Morel,  the  French  government  sent  out 
[essrs.  Garella  and  Courtines  to  make  exam- 
inations. Garella  reported  in  favor  of  a  canal 
to  pass  under  the  dividing  ridge  of  Ahogaye- 
gua  by  a  tunnel  120  feet  high  and  17,890  feet 
long.  In  1852  the  government  conceded  to 
Dr.  Cullen  and  others  the  privilege  of  build- 
ing a  canal  between  Caledonia  and  San  Miguel. 
In  1855  it  made  a  similar  concession  to  Joseph 
Gooding  and  Ricardo  Vanegas,  for  a  canal  in 
Choco,  between  the  parallels  of  4°  and  8°  N. 
The  result  of  all  the  investigations  made  on 
the  isthmus  below  Panama  has  been  the  gen- 
eral oonviotion  that  an  interooeanic  canal  is  fea- 
sible at  several  points,  the  sole  question  being 
that  of  cost  The  Panama  railway  was  located 
by  Col.  Hughes,  and  executed  by  Col.  Totten  as 


chief  engineer*  The  work  was  commenced  in 
1850,  with  a  force  of  5,000  men ;  and  on  Jan. 
80, 1855,  the  first  train  passed  from  sea  to  ml 
The  estimated  cost  was  $5,000,000,  but  the 
high  price  of  labor,  due  to  the  California  ex- 
citement, and  the  necessity  of  obtaining  all 
supplies  from  the  United  States,  augmented 
the  cost  to  $7,500,000.  The  average  annual 
income  of  the  road  since  completion  has  been 
$1,800,000,  expenses  $850,000.  The  number 
of  men  employed  in  repairing  and  workinj 
the  road  is  between  700  and  800.  Up  to  1858 
the  average  number  of  passengers  over  the 
road  was  81,000  annually ;  the  average  amount 
of  treasure  $55,000,000,  and  of  freight  66,000 
tons.  The  finest  work  on  the  road  is  the  iron 
bridge  over  the  river  Chagres,  which  is  650 
feet  long,  and  cost  $500,000.  The  only  advan- 
tages which  the  government  of  New  Granada 
has  reserved  from  the  railway  are  $  per  cent 
of  its  net  revenues,  and  $10,000  annually  as  a 
compensation  for  the  free  transit  of  all  foreign 
mails,  against  which  however  are  to  be  calcu- 
lated the  numerous  and  heavy  expenses  incur- 
red by  the  government  to  maintain  order  and 
give  security  to  the  traffic.  The  ports  of  the 
isthmus  having  been  deolared  free  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  world-wide  use  of  the  transit,  the 
revenue  has  been  considerably  diminished,  and 
further  curtailed  by  the  refusal  of  the  U.  6. 
government  to  pay  port  dues  levied  by  the  laws 
of  the  country  on  all  vessels  entering  its  ports. 
By  the  treaty  of  1846  between  the  United 
States  and  New  Granada  the  two  governments 
entered  into  a  qualified  alliance  regarding  the 
isthmus,  in  which  the  United  States  undertook 
"  to  guarantee  positively  and  efficacious)?  to 
New  Granada  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the 
isthmus,  with  the  view  that  the  free  transit 
from  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  be  embar- 
rassed or  interrupted,  in  any  future  time  while 
the  treaty  exists;  and  in  consequence,  the 
United  States  also  guarantee,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property 
which  New  Granada  has  and  possesses  oyer 
the  said  territory." 

PAN ATHEN^EA,  the  most  splendid  of  the 
Athenian  festivals,  celebrated  in  honor  of  Athe- 
na (Minerva)  Polias,  the  protectress  of  the  city. 
According  to  the  common  story,  it  was  insti- 
tuted by  Erichthonius  under  the  title  of  Athe- 
naea ;  and  this  name  it  retained  until  the  reign 
of  Theseus,  who  united  all  the  Attic  tribes  into 
one  body,  and  this,  becoming  their  common 
festival,  was  called  Panathenaja.  The  festival 
was  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  lesser  and  the 
greater.  The  former  was  the  one  originally 
instituted,  and  took  place  every  year ;  the  lat- 
ter, the  origin  of  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
Pisistratus,  occurred  in  the  8d  year  of  each 
Olympiad.  The  difference  between  the  two 
festivals  was  but  slight,  consisting  in  the  great- 
er solemnity  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  Pf^JJf" 
ity  of  a  magnificent  procession  in  which  the 
eplus  of  Minerva  was  carried  to  her  temple, 
he  exercises  of  the  festival  were  various. 
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There  were  3  different  kinds  of  combat,  viz. : 
foot,  horse,  and  chariot  races ;  gymnastio  ex- 
ercises; and  musical  and  poetio  contests,  at 
which  rhapsodists  recited  the  poems  of  Homer 
«nd  other  epio  poets.  The  last,  however,  were 
introduced  gradually,  contests  in  singing  and 
playing  on  the  flute  and  cithara  not  having 
been  known  until  the  time  of  Pericles.  The 
sacrifices  were  very  costly,  for  every  town  in 
Attica  and  every  colony  of  Athens  was  obliged 
to  send  a  bull  for  the  celebration.  The  festival 
probably  lasted  at  first  only  one  day,  but  the 
time  was  gradually  extended,  so  that  finally  it 
seems  to  have  continued  for  nearly  12  days. 
The  chief  attraction  of  the  great  Panathenaa 
was  the  procession,  in  which  nearly  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Attica  would  appear  to  have  taken 
part  The  peplus  of  Minerva  carried  to  her 
temple  on  this  occasion  was  a  crocus-colored 
garment  in  which  were  woven  the  victorious 
acta  of  the  goddess.  Phidias  and  his  disciples 
represented  this  procession  in  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon. 

PAN  AY.    See  Philippine  Islands. 

PANOKOUOKE.  LAndb6  Joseph,  a  French 
author  and  publisher,  born  in  Lille  in  1700, 
died  there,  July  17, 1758.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works,  mostly  compilations  of  no 
great  value.  On  account  of  the  free-thinking 
opinions  expressed  by  him  in  a  treatise  entitled 
Usage  de  la  ration  (Lille,  1758),  the  clergy 
refused  to  grant  him  Christian  burial  II. 
Charles  Joseph,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Lille,  Nov.  26, 1786,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  19, 
1798.  He  early  became  known  by  several 
treatises  on  mathematics,  and  at  the  age  of  28 
established  himself  as  a  bookseller  in  Paris, 
where  he  acquired  an  immense  fortune,  and 
where  his  house  became  a  place  of  resort  for  the 
most  distinguished  men  or  letters  in  the  capi- 
tal The  Mercure  de  France  was  published  by 
him.  He  also  established  the  Moniteur^  and  was 
the  editor  of  several  important  works,  among 
which  were  the  (Euwes  de  Bvffon,  a  Diction- 
naire  universel  de  jurisprudence  (27  vols.  4to.), 
and  Grand  vocabulaire  Iraneais  (80  vols.  4to.). 
He  was  also  the  publisher  of  several  trans- 
lations, and  formed  the  plan  of  the  Encyclopt- 
d&e  mtthodique.  (See  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  vi.  p. 
182.)  HI.  Chables  Louis  Flbuby,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  Bee.  28, 1780,  died 
at  Fleury-sous-Meudon,  July  11, 1844.  Contin- 
uing the  occupation  of  his  father,  he  published 
several  valuable  works,  translated  the  Agricola 
and  the  Oermania  of  Tacitus,  and  wrote  a 
"  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Staffa  and  its  Ba- 
saltic Grotto19  (1881).  He  left  some  transla- 
tions in  manuscript,  including  a  French  version 
of  the  "  Darkness"  of  Lord  Byron. 

PANCREAS,  a  single,  non-symmetrical  glan- 
dular organ,  situated  in  man  transversely  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  about  on  the 
level  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra ;  it  is  behind 
the  peritoneum,  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
epigastric  region,  on  the  spine  and  great  vessels, 
between  the  8  portions  of  the  duodenum,  be- 


hind the  stomach,  and  on 
spleen.    It  is  of  an  irregulai 
flattened  from  before  backw 
tremity  very  thin  and  prolon 
times  beneath  the  spleen ;  th 
is  rounded,  resting  against  t 
the  duodenum;  the  color  i 
the  length  is  about  7  inch* 
thickness  1  inch,  and  the  wei 
it  is  rather  smaller  in  woma 
the  interior,  going  from  left 
in  its  course  the  excretory  c 
from  the  larger  end,  or  littL 
sometimes  called;  it  opens  v 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  2d  < 
orifice,  or  one  common  to  it 
its  arteries  come  principall; 
branch  of  the  coeliao  axis,  a 
the  solar  plexus.    It  closely 
ture  the  salivary  glands,  lik< 
made  up  of  clusters  of  secre 
ing  the  ends  of  the  finely  1 
of  the  duct;   each  cluster 
nerves,  and  connecting  are< 
lobule,  and  the  several  lo 
gether  by  the  ducts,  vessels, 
its  development  begins  by  ; 
cells  from  the  intestinal  cai 
resembles  saliva,  being  cle; 
what  viscid,  with  alkaline  i 
ly  heavier  than  water;  it 
parts  of  solid  matters  (in  th 
in  1,000  (in  the  dog),  of  wl 
ferment  is  not  perfectly  c 
though  precipitated  by  alc< 
and  metallic  salts ;  it  unde: 
in  a  few  hours;  itpossesse 
verting  starch  into  sugar,  s 
nal  secretion  is  concerned 
farinaceous  food  in  the  sm 
Chtxb,  and  Digestion.) 
ments  of  Bernard  it  seems 
essential  purpose  of  the  i 
reduce  fatty  matters  to  tx 
sion,  and  thereby  promote 
thelacteals;  the  oil,  being 
physical  process  to  the  mi 
covered  by  a  coating  of  t 
without  decomposition,  ai 
into  the  tissues;  this  ran 
more  probable  by  the  rela 
of  the  pancreas  and  the  di 
ters  from  the  intestines, 
secreted  by  man,  accon 
Schmidt,  is  5  to  7  ounces 
termittent,  and  regulated 
cess,  being  most  abundar 
ment  of  digestion ;  the  m 
digestive  process,  and  th 
supply  of  blood  through 
vous  connections.    Thee 
pertrophy,  atrophy,  soft* 
nammation  extending  firoi 
Bimple  and  malignant  to 
tion,  and  calculous  growtl 
performs  some  essential  ft 
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its  existence  in  all  vertebrates,  whether  carniv- 
orous or  herbivorous,  and  from  its  presenting 
a  constant  relation  to  the  duodenum,  whatever 
be  the  proportions  of  the  alimentary  canal  or 
the  form  of  the  organ ;  it  is  even  found  in  a 
rudimentary  condition  in  the  invertebrates,  and 
as  low  as  the  worms  (rotatoria) ;  also  in  the 
annelids  proper,  the  gasteropod  and  cenhslopod 
mollusks,  and  in  many  insects ;  it  exists  here 
as  cffical  appendages  with  thick  walls,  lined 
with  ciliated  epithelium,  and  opening  into  the 
beginning  of  the  intestine.  The  pyloric  csBeal 
appendages  of  most  osseous  fishes  nave  general- 
ly been  regarded  by  anatomists  as  the  analogue 
of  a  pancreas ;  they  become  more  and  more 
numerous  and  complex,  from  the  simple  ones 
in  the  turbot  to  the  60  in  the  salmon  with  a 
secreting  surface  of  more  than  82  feet ;  in  the 
sturgeon  they  become  united  into  a  glandular 
organ.  In  some  orders  these  caeca  are  absent, 
as  in  the  sharks  and  rays,  pike,  and  eel,  in 
which  the  pancreas  has  the  ordinary  glandular 
form;  some  authors  deny  the  pancreatic  na- 
ture of  these  caeca,  and  maintain  that  they  se- 
crete a  fluid  only  accessory  to  the  true  pancre- 
atic secretion.  In  reptiles  the  pancreas  is 
always  present,  often  large,  and  in  the  higher 
orders  more  or  less  in  contact  with  the  spleen. 
In  birds  it  is  larger  than  in  any  other  class,  and 
it  probably  performs  also  the  office  of  salivary 
glands,  which  are  here  wanting ;  it  communi- 
cates with  the  intestinal  canal  by  2  or  8  open- 
ings; as  a  general  rule  the  pancreatic  secretion 
is  poured  in  before  the  bile,  though  the  ducts 
are  so  near  together  that  no  physiological  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  as  to  their  separate  ac- 
tions ;  the  greatest  separation  is  probably  in 
the  ostrich,  in  which  the  bile  duct  opens  close 
to  the  pylorus  and  the  pancreatic  duct  8  feet 
lower  down ;  it  is  generally  whitish  red,  large, 
elongated,  and  usually  with  2  lobes.  In  mam- 
mals it  differs  from  that  of  man  chiefly  in  color 
and  in  its  more  or  less  division  into  lobes ;  in 
rodents,  and  especially  in  the  rat,  it  is  spread 
out  in  an  arborescent  manner;  in  the  rabbit  the 
duct  enters  the  intestine  from  9  to  18  inches 
from  the  pylorus,  affording  speoial  facilities  for 
studying  its  secretion.  It  is  often  called  sweet- 
bread in  the  calf,  but  this  term  more  properly 
belongs  to  the  thymus  gland. 

PANDA,  a  carnivorous  plantigrade  mammal, 
of  the  genus  ailuru*  (F.  Guv.),  which  seems  to 
connect  the  bears  with  the  civets ;  by  some  au- 
thors it  is  placed  with  the  civets.  The  teeth 
resemble  those  of  the  bears ;  the  molars  j~J,  or 
perhaps  ^r£,  a  single  unicnspidate  false  molar 
on  each  side  above,  the  others  tuberoulate,  and 
2  tuberoulate  on  each  side  below;  the  ca- 
nines are  nearly  straight;  the  ears  rounded  and 
small;  claws  curved  and  semi-retractile;  tail 
thick  at  the  base  and  bushy ;  feet  5-toed,  and 
the  soles  covered  with  thick  fur.  The  only 
species  described  is  the  A.  fulgent  (F.  Ouv.V 
inhabiting  the  snowy  regions  of  Nepanl ;  it  is 
about  the  size  of  a  large  cat,  with  full  and  soft 
fur ;  the  color  above  is  chestnut  brown,  bright- 


PANGOUN 

est  on  the  shoulders,  with  throat,  b*Qj,ai 
legs  black;  head  whitish,  with  a  reddish  brm 
spot  under  the  eyes;  tail  like  a  ladj s  Va^ 
banded  with  red  and  yellow;  it  u  mbtra 
elegant  animaL  It  k  found  in  the  HaghW 
hood  of  rivers  and  mountain  stream,  bk 
much  on  trees,  and  feeding  on  small  birds  a] 
mammals;  it  is  called  wth  from  it* cry.      < 

PANDECTS.    See  Civil  Law.  ] 

PANDORA  (Gr.  «ar,  all,  and  bpoMfAi 
in  Grecian  legends,  thus  first  created  voam 
According  to  Hesiod,  Jupiter,  angry  beat 
Prometheus  had  stolen  fire  from  hetveo,  » 
dered  Vulcan  to  make  a  beautinil  Tirpn,  iW 
was  dressed  by  Minerva,  adorned  with  n«b 
tions  by  Venus  and  the  Graces,  and  endoi* 
with  a  deceitful  mind  by  Mercury.  3»  is 
brought  to  Epimetheus,  who,  dwegardkg  fe 
command  of  his  brother  not  to  accept  fra 
Jupiter  any  present  whatever,  reeared  k 
while  Prometheus  was  absent  Whensdrai 
among  men,  thi«  u  fafminnting  «"feM«f *  <y** 
the  casket  in  which  all  the  miseries  of  msAM 
were  kept,  and  every  thing  escaped  a* 
hope.  Before  thia,  according  to  the  lecoi 
umen  had  lived  without  disease  or  safe 
but  now  both  earth  and  sea  are  M  <rfs> 
chiefs,  while  maladies  of  every  descripo* 
stalk  abroad  by  day  as  well  as  by  night  t± 
out  any  hope  for  man  of  relief  to  wol  la 
more  common  version  of  the  story  oiks 
Pandora  to  have  brought  the  casket  risk, 
and  according  to  a  later  tradition  tkus. 
contained  the  blessings  of  the  gods,  wb&& 
permitted  to  escape  irrecoverably.  In  the  it 
phic  poems,  Pandora  is  ranked  along  vti  H* 
ate  and  the  Erinnyee  as  an  infernal  dfrinfct 

PANEL.    See  Jubt. 

PANGAUM.    SeeGoA,NEV. 

PANGOLIN,  or  Scaly  Awp-Eaib,  is* 
rowing  edentate  mammal  of  the  old  iw. 
whose  species  constitute  the  genu  urn 
(Linn.).  These  animals  have  the  long  poisa 
snout,  toothless  month,  and  extensile  tar* 
of  the  ant-eaters,  and  the  upper  Darts  d  w 
body  and  the  tail  armed  with  scales  like* 
armadillos;  the  external  ears  are  brdJjptf- 
ceptible;  the  scales  are  corneous  and  insv 
oated,  permitting  the  body  to  be  rolled  spat 
ball  secure  from  the  teeth  of  the  largestcsni* 
ora;  the  limbs  are  short  and  robust,  thetoj 
ones  the  longest ;  the  claws  carved  and  w* 
for  digging;  the  tail  long,  thick  at  the  bsse. 
The  skeleton  has  no  olavicles,  the  stoosch* 
simple,  and  the  caecum  is  absent.  Wf* 
found  in  the  warm  parts  of  Africa  and.** 
living  in  holes  which  they  dig  in  the  grow** 
in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  feeding  nn»  * 
sects,  especially  ants,  which  they  «*P^ 
their  long,  round,  and  viscid  tongue;  m  F 
on  the  ground  is  awkward,  as  they  wslkoathe 
outer  side  of  the  feet,  with  the  daws  i wtf 
in;  they  are  harmless  animals,  tboogii  ttff 
display  great  strength  and  activity  u  ts« 
to  pieces  the  hills  of  termU*  and  other  tf£ 
The  largest  species  is  the  AnMtid*** 
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C-9fl  pentadactyla,  Linn.),  8  or  4  feet  long,  with 
*>  toes,  and  the  thick  toil  about  as  long  as  the 
head  and  trunk ;  it  is  found  in  India  and  Gey- 
Ion  ;  the  scales  are  deep  brown  in  the  adult 
animal,  and  hard  enough  to  turn  a  musket 
ball.    The  M.  Javaniea  (Desm.),  from  Java  and 
Borneo,  has  a  habit  of  climbing  trees.    The 
long-tailed  pangolin  (if.  tetradactyla,  Linn.), 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  is  4-toed,  with  a 
flatter  tail  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  rest  of 
the  body;  the  scales  are  large,  dark-colored, 
with  yellow  margin,  arranged  in  11  rows  on 
the  body,  and  armed  with  8  points  at  the  end ; 
under  parts  covered  with  rough  brown  hairs ; 
the  whole  length  is  between  2  and  8  feet.    The 
3T.  multiecutata  (Gray),  also  from  the  Guinea 
coast,  has  19  or  21  rows  of  scales,  small,  yel- 
lowish gray,  with  8  points  behind.    From  their 
external   covering  and  shape  they  resemble 
scaly  lizards  more  than  mammals;  both  sur- 
faces of  the  tail  are  covered  with  scales.    The 
flesh  of  the  pangolins,  which  are  probably  the 
best  protected  of  mammals  against  carnivora. 
is  delicate  and  muoh  prized  by  the  natives  of 
Africa.    The  M.  Temminehii  (Smuts),  a  south 
African  species,  in  total  length  about  2}  feet, 
is  believed  by  the  natives  to  have  some  influ- 
ence upon  cattle ;  hence,  whenever  one  is  taken, 
it  is  burned  in  some  cattle  pen,  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  health  and  fertility  of  all  ani- 
mals afterward  entering  it  will  be  increased; 
it  is  a  comparatively  rare  animal. 

PANIZZI,  Antonio,  librarian  of  the  British 
museum,  born  in  Bresoelia,  duchy  of  Modena, 
Sept.  16, 1797.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Parma,  which  he  left  in  1818  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  law.  Tak- 
ing part  in  the  Piedmontese  revolution  of  1821, 
he  was  forced  to  flee,  first  to  Lugano  and  af- 
terward to  Geneva  and  England.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  a  few  months  in  London,  he  settled 
in  Liverpool  as  a  teacher  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. In  1828  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
Italian  language  and  literature  in  the  newly 
founded  London  university,  whioh  he  held  2 
years.  In  1881  he  was  chosen  assistant  libra- 
rian of  the  British  museum,  and  through  his 
efforts  and  under  his  superintendence  the  li- 
brary received  a  special  parliamentary  grant 
of  £10,000  a  year  for  its  augmentation.  The 
grand  circular  reading  room  in  the  centre 
quadrangle  of  the  museum  was  suggested  by 
him.  Among  the  editorial  labors  of  Panizzi  are 
nn  edition  of  Boiardo's  Orlando  innamorato  and 
the  Orlando  furioeo  of  Ariosto  (9  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1880-'34);  an  edition  of  Boiardo's  Son- 
netti  e  eantoni  (London,  1885) ;  and  an  edition 
of  Dante's  Inferno  (London,  1860). 
PAKJIM.  SeeGoA,  Nbw. 
PANNONIA,  a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, bounded  N*.  and  E.  by  the  Danube,  which 
separated  it  from  Germany  and  Dacia,  8.  by 
the  Save  (Savus),  separating  it  from  Illyria, 
and  W.  by  the  Julian  Alps  and  Mt.  Oetius 

Sow  Xahlenberg),  separating  it  from  Italy  and 
oricum.    It  thus  embraced  the  Trans-Dana- 


bian  circle  of  Hungary,  the  w 
and  parts  of  the  Military  Fr 
tia,  Carniola,  Oarinthia,  Styria 
was  traversed  by  various  mot 
principal  of  which,  in  the  \ 
called  Alpes  Pannonic®.    B< 
and  Save,  the  province  was 
Dravus  (Drave),  Murus  (Mur) 
and  Arrabo  (Raab),  all  tribut 
ube.    The  inhabitants,  mostl; 
were  divided  into  numerou 
described  as  brave  and  warli 
treacherous.  The  Romans,  bj 
conquered  under  Augustus,  i 
and  desperate  struggle  recon< 
same  reign,  not  only  kept  str 
also  built  numerous  towns 
Pannonia,  among  others  Vii 
enna),  Oarnuntum  (near  Hal 
(Raab),  Petavio  (Pettau)  on  t 
(Laybach),  Segeste  (Sissek) 
of  the  Kulpa  and  Save,  Tan: 
Sirmium  (near  Mitrovitz)  < 
Mursa  (EszekV    A  danger* 
Pannonian  legions  was  quelle 
ly  after  the  death  of  August 
was  subsequently  divided  int 
Pannonia,  the  former  being 
partly  separated  from  the  1 
bo.    In  the  reign  of  Galerii 
Pannonia  was  erected  into 
the  name  of  Valeria.    All  1 
subsequently  formed  part  o 
sion  of  the  empire.    Durim 
the  western  empire  Pannoni 
occupied  by  the  Huns  and  t 
after  its  fall  by  the  Longobi 
barians. — The  name  Pannon 
for  Hungary  by  writers  of  t 

PANOFKA,  Thbodob,  a 
gist,  born  in  Breslau,  Feb. 
educated  at  the  gymnasium 
and  subsequently  at  Berli. 
lished  his  reputation  amoi 
by  a  treatise  entitled  fie  Be 
lin,  1822).    In  1822  he  wc 
a  series  of  discourses  on  th 
ocles,  which  he  delivered 
sembly  of  scholars,  led  t 
of  the  archaeological  insl 
travelled  to  Sicily,  retur: 
thence  went  to  Paris,  wl 
ceived  from  the  duke  de 
to  arrange  and  catalogue 
museum.    In  1828  he  ace 
to  Naples,  and  superinten 
at  Kola.    In  1884  he  ret 
in  1886  became  a  membe 
sciences,  and  in  1844  was 
nary  professor  in  the  univ 
works  are  voluminous. 

PANOLA.    I.  A  N.  W 
sected  by  the  Tallahatchi 
750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  181 
6,420  were  slaves.     Its 
level  or  rolling,  and  the 
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in  the  low  lands.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  451,909  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  74,583  of 
sweet  potatoes,  15.889  lbs.  of  rice,  and  8,918 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  5  grist  mills,  20 
churches,  and  439  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Capital,  Panola.  II.  An  E.  co.  of 
Texas,  bordering  on  Louisiana,  intersected  by 
the  Sabine  river,  and  drained  by  its  branches; 
area,  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  7,122  of  whom 
2,414  were  slaves.  It  has  a  gently  rolling  sur- 
face covered  with  extensive  forests  of  pine, 
oak,  walnut,  ash,  and  hickory,  and  a  fertile 
soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  108,870 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  88,405  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  887  bales  of  cotton.  Capital,  Car* 
thage. 

PANSLAVISK    SeeSLAvi. 

PANTHEISM  (Gr.  rrav,  all,  and  Gcor,  God), 
that  modification  of  religions  belief  or  philoso* 
phical  speculation,  which  affirms  that  God  is 
all ;  all  oeing  here  taken  as  the  unity,  which 
underlies,  and  is  expressed  in,  individual,  mul- 
tiple existences.  The  pantheist  does  not  assert 
that  every  thing  is  God,  for  this  were  the  gross- 
est polytheism ;  nor  even  that  God  is  every 
thing ;  nor  yet  that  all  is  God,  if  all  be  under- 
stood in  a  collective  sense;  as  the  sum  of  indi- 
viduals. The  idea  of  unity  (una  et  unica  sub- 
stantia) is  essential  to  his  system.  It  is  mon- 
ism, as  claiming  that  there  is  but  one  substance, 
or  spirit,  in  the  universe,  which  alone  has  real 
and  permanent  being.  It  is  acosmism,  rather 
than  atheism.  It  is  virtual  atheism  whenever 
it  denies  that  this  one  substance  or  spirit  is  a 
self-conscious  intelligence.  But  atheism  is 
rather  the  logical  result  of  an  exclusive  ma- 
terialism; while  pantheism  is  the  expression 
of  an  exclusive  idealism.  The  word  pantheism 
was  first  used  in  its  present  signification  by 
Toland,  in  two  of  his  works,  1705  and  1720 
(the  latter  work  was  entitled  Panthewticum, 
live  Formula  Societatis  Socraticas).  Up  to  this 
time,  pantheists  were  reckoned  as  atheists; 
Spinoza  was  charged,  even  by  Bayle,  with  teach- 
ing "  atheism."  (See  Bdhmer,  Be  Pantheismi 
Nomini*  Origin*,  &c,  Halle,  1851.)  Panthe- 
ism as  a  religious  tendency  is  coeval  with  the 
earliest  records  of  the  race,  outside  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  appears,  felt  rather 
than  thought,  in  the  underlying  unity  of  all 
things,  in  the  Vedio  writings;  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  fantastic  imagination  in  the  innumer- 
able deities  of  the  Brahminio  worship,  for  all 
this  host  of  gods  was  held  to  be  but  an  emana- 
tion of  the  primeval  and  unchangeable  M&K&n- 
Atmd,  or  spirit  of  the  universe.  In  Buddhism, 
it  made  the  final  object  of  aspiration  to  be  the 
absorption  of  man  into  the  one  substance; 
through  dhydna  (contemplation)  he  is  to  attain 
to  nirvdna,  a  blissful  nonentity.  Zeno  and  the 
Greek  Eleatics  taught  that  there  is  but  one  real 
existence  in  the  universe,  all  else  being  a  phe- 
nomenal and  transient  modification.  The  sto- 
ics reduced  the  world  to  a  world-soul.  Many 
of  the  Neo-Platonists  held  to  a  pantheistic 
scheme  in  the  background  of  their  eclecticism. 


PANTHEISM 

Even  in  the  middle  ages  John  8cotns  Ira 
the  enigma  of  his  tunes,  declares  tir  *•] 
which  is  truly  said  to  be,  is  God  aloce:  : 
asks:  "  What  could  God  be  supposed  tu .-  j 
since  he  must  be  in  all  things,  and  can 
same  time  represent  himself  in  no  other  - 
but  himself?"  Though  employing  me? . 
tic  phrases,  he  denies  that  any  of  the  can- 
can be  applied  to  deity.  His  doctrii*i 
developed  t>y  Amalric  of  Bene  and  D.v. 
Dinante  into  a  gross  adoration  of  the  ft&L  I 
vout  mystics,  too,  expressed  the  same  tesia 
in  the  language  of  feeling  rather  than  cf  th"J 
Master  Eckart  said  that  "God  is  i:| 
and  God  is  something ;"  and  that  "pri* »  J 
creation  of  the  world  God  was  not  dod  L  ? 
what  he  was."  Suso,  in  his  rapture.  :j 
out  in  the  rhapsody,  "that  he  is  full  cf  C- 
that  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  God.  _ 
God  and  all  things  are  one  and  the  sunt  '. 
it  has  been  reserved  for  modern  times :  . 
tempt  the  development  of  this  sr&c  : 
scientific  method.  Spinoza  assumed  k*  :~- 
mental  principle  in  his  definition  of  s&l  i 
as  the  ultimate  conception,  and  as  nectv 
infinite,  coupled  with  his  position  that  c^  •  ] 
stance  could  not  be  produced  from  e r  \ 
Beside  God,  he  says,  no  substance  cc  '.-. 1 
be  conceived.  (Ethica,  prop,  vi,  tuL  :  | 
This  substance  may  have  infinite  mode:  r 
of  them  we  know,  viz.,  thought  and  exus  - 
t . «.,  the  spiritual  and  the  material.  His  s  :• 
is  mathematical,  starting  from  and  app;  -  \ 
definition.  But  his  definition  (of  sabsbi.  I 
an  assumption  rather  than  an  axiom:  n~  I 
modes  are  not  deductions  from  the  <fc  \ 
but  superinduced  upon  it.  Therevohftot^;- 
pabilities  of  this  scheme  (which  brought  si  - 
free  will  under  the  category  of  necessfri? " 
not  fully  felt  until  the  later  German  phil*.l; 
resumed  the  discussion,  in  its  attempt  t«  ;■*■ 
struct  a  universal  system  on  the  basis  cf  \.  «- 
ism.  Kant's  tenacious  moral  oon victim 
belief  in  right  as  ultimate,  and  sin  as  ra.  - 
final  causes  as  rational,  made  him  a  tfctf>~- 
.  going  theist.  But  Fichte,  in  his  earlier  v-  - 
lations,  deduced  all  being  from  the  Es~- 
identified  deity  with  the  moral  order  J' 
universe.  Schelling,  in  his  yonthfbl  tbeori-: 
reacted  from  this  subjective  idealisa.  -•' 
sorbed  in  "the  intellectual  intuition"  cf  ■ 
absolute,  enamored  with  the  calm  metW 
Spinoza,  and  enthusiastic  to  restore  i£Jt' 
her  rights,  he  identified  deity  with  the  cat' 
of  the  universe ;  declaring  that  this  ess***. ; 
its  inmost  idea,  was  the  identity  of  tk  ret-*. 
the  ideal,  the  centre  of  indifference  t*:»  - 
the  two  poles  of  existence  (the  system  U  -"' 
lute  identity).  In  his  maturer  whet*--* 
philosophy  of  revelation — he  says  titf  * 
earlier  writings  contained  only  the  ex- 
port of  his  speculations ;  and  he  sappiest* 
them  by  the  fundamental  position,  thai  tkr- 
sition  from  the  one  to  the  many,  from  the  sa- 
lute to  the  relative,  could  only  be  cast- 
as an  act  of  a  self-conscious  will   The  saij* 
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tire  idealism  of  Fichte  and  the  objective  ideal- 
ism of .  Scheiling  culminated  in  the  absolute 
idealism  of  Hegel,  who  advocated  the  theory 
with  a  firmer  grasp  and  a  surer  method.  Being 
and  thought,  he  asserts,  are  identical — identical 
in  their  nature  and  their  laws.  The  absolute  is 
not  merely  an  abstract  substance ;  it  is  spirit, 
it  is  subject,  it  is  the  idea.  Its  law  of  evolution 
is  given  in  the  principle  of  negation,  which  is 
real  and  logical  both  (identity  of  metaphysics 
and  logic).  God  is  this  absolute  spirit  in  this 
process.  This  spirit  becomes  objective  to  itself 
in  nature,  and  returns  to  itself  through  the  hu- 
man spirit ;  God  comes  to  self-consciousness  in 
man.  All  reality  is  such  only  as  it  is  an  ele- 
ment in  this  process  of  deity.  u  The  develop- 
ment of  God  in  himself  has  the  same  logical 
necessity  with  the  development  of  the  universe ; 
and  the  latter  is  so  far  divine  as  it  is  at  every 
stage  the  development  of  the  Divine  Being. n 
In  this  vast  process  of  being,  every  thing  is 
involved  and  included ;  there  is  a  logical  (real) 
necessity  of  self-development  inherent  in  the 
divine  idea.  Sin  is  a  negation,  a  perpetually 
vanishing  factor.  "The  real  is  the  rational; 
the  rational  is  real.'1  The  incarnation  is  the 
generic  union  of  divinity  and  humanity,  found 
in  the  race  as  a  whole.  The  Trinity  is  this 
universal  process.  Immortality  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  absolute  spirit.  The  absolute  spirit 
knows  itself  in  man ;  man  knows  the  absolute, 
and  in  that  absolute  knows  his  inmost  self: 
individual  existences  rise  and  fall,  the  eternal 

Erocess  alone  abides  for  evermore. — Thus  the 
istorical  development  of  pantheism  shows  that 
it  was  the  product  of  religious  imagination  in 
the  Orient;  that  it  was  abstract  with  the  Greeks, 
and  physical  with  the  Roman  stoics;  was  couch- 
ed in  the  mysticism  of  mediaeval  times ;  be- 
came ontologies!  in  Spinoza;  ethical  and  sub- 
jective in  Fichte;  objective,  identifying  the 
real  and  ideal,  in  Scheiling ;  and  attained  its 
consummation  in  the  dialectical  processes  of 
the  Hegelian  metaphysics.  In  some  modern 
speculations,  there  nave  also  been  attempts  to 
establish  a  materialistic  pantheism ;  but  a  self- 
contradiction  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  posi- 
tion that  matter  can  be  absolute  or  infinite. 

PANTHEON  (Gr.  nav,  all,  and  4«>r,  a  god), 
literally,  a  temple  dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  or 
in.  which  the  worship  of  many  gods  was  con- 
ducted. The  most  famous  structure  of  this 
kind  known  to  ancient  or  modern  times  is  that 
in  Rome,  erected  by  M.  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law 
of  Augustus,  26  B.  C,  and  consecrated  in  608 
by  Boniface  IV.  as  a  Christian  church,  under 
the  name  of  Sancta  Maria  ad  Martyres,  but 
which  is  still  generally  called  the  Pantheon. 
It  stands  in  a  piazza  between  the  Gorso  and 
the  Piazza  Navona,  near  the  centre  of  the  an- 
cient Campus  Martins,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  19  centuries  is  the  best  preserved  of  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  Pliny  ranked  it 
among  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  In 
shape  it  is  a  rotunda,  143  feet  in  diameter,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome,  the  grandest  in  existence, 
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and  of  which  the  summit  is  149 
pavement.    In  the  centre  of  th< 
cular  opening  28  feet  in  diamet* 
building  is  lighted.    (See  Doa 
remarkable  feature  of  the  Pant 
is  its  Corinthian  portico,  110  f< 
44  in  depth,  composed  of  16  g 
with  marble  capitals  and  basei 
triple  row,  each  column  being 
ana  5  feet  in  diameter.    Thes 
port  a  pediment,  the  bronze  ro< 
removed  by  the  emperor  Com 
Pope  Urban  VIII.    Forsyth  i 
portico  "more  than  faultless; 
the  most  sublime  result  that  we 
by  so  little  architecture"  ("  R< 
quitieB,  Arts,  dec.,  in  Italy,"  Lou 
Ferguson,  while  alluding  to  th» 
attaching  a  portico  to  a  rotund 
mer  is  "  perhaps  the  most  satis 
of  its  class"  ("Handbook  of 
an  opinion  in  which  most  au 
described  the  building  coinci 
tores  of  the  Pantheon,  such 
doors,  the  niches  and  cedieula^ 
nice  and  the  mosaic  pavement 
are  in  excellent  preservation, 
auate  idea  of  the  original  sple 
fice.    An  inscription  on  the  f 
tico  shows  that  it  was  erecte 
his  3d  consulate,  while  anoth 
repairs  by  the  emperors  Septii 
Caracalla.    The  solidity  of  its 
its  early  conversion  into  a  ( 
doubtless  account  for  its  excel 
at  the  present  day.    Some  arc 
agined  that  it  was  originally  ii 
as  a  bath ;  but  passages  in  Pli 
cient  authors,  in  which  it  is  i 
and  is  mentioned  as  the  r< 
Images  of  many  gods,  suffici 
notion.    It  contains  the  tomb 
nibale  Carracci.  and  other  eel 
PANTHER  (felts  pardvs,  I 
rican  spotted  cat,  considered  t 
most  modern  naturalists  as 
leopard   (F.  leopardus,  Linr 
Gray),  but   regarded    by   C 
Smith,  and  others,  as  a  true  s 
all  the  spotted  cats  vary  so 
two  sides  of  the  same  anin 
that  it  is  difficult  to  pronounc 
or  non-identity  of  these  two  a 
and  furriers  consider  them  tl 
uralists  have  been  too  read 
opinion.    The  description  o 
Linnoons  is  factitious,  and  d< 
any  species  of  the  genus ;  ot 
naturalists  confound  this  an 
guar  (F.  onca)  of  South  Ai 
called  the  American  panth 
them  as  separate,  this  animal 
lis  of  the  Greeks  and  the  pa 
mans,  and  says  if  any  leopt 
confounded  with  it,  It  wai 
hunting  leopard  {F.  jvbata) 
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species,  the  panther  and  leopard  are  very 
marked  varieties ;  the  former  is  a  more  power- 
ful animal,  darker  colored,  with  the  crowded 
markings  arranged  with  considerable  regulari- 
ty, and  the  tail  longer  in  proportion;  H.  Smith 
describes  one  as  5J-  feet  long  without  the  tail, 
and  2}  feet  high  at  the  shoulder ;  of  a  buff  yel- 
low color,  approaching  to  ochrey  on  the  back 
and  sides,  and  with  no  white  anywhere ;  with 
7  vertical  rows  of  imperfect  dark  rings  on  the 
sides,  each  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  5  or  6 
simple  spots,  darkest  within  the  rings,  descend- 
ing even  to  the  knees;  the  tail  spotted  to  the 
end,  and  a  narrow  black  bar  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  throat ;  in  the  leopard  the  ranges 
are  more  numerous  and  the  spots  smaller. 
This  is  probably  the  animal  so  abundantly  sup- 

Elied  to  the  public  spectacles  of  anoient  Borne, 
undreds  having  been  exhibited  together.  The 
panther  is  less  common  than  the  leopard,  and 
confined  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  Africa ;  it 
prefers  thick  coverts,  and  feeds  on  the  smaller 
mammals  like  deer,  antelopes,  sheep,  monkeys, 
and  wild  and  domesticated  fowls ;  it  is  an  ex- 
pert climber  and  very  active;  it  is  readily 
tamed ;  the  female  is  gravid  9  weeks,  and  the 
young  are  born  blind.  The  panther  of  South 
America  is  the  jaguar,  and  of  North  America 
the  cougar.  (See  Leopard.) 
PANTICAP^EUM.  SeeKBBTcn. 
PANTOGRAPH  (Gr.  vav,  all,  and  ypadw, 
to  write),  an  instrument  designed  for  copying 
maps  and  plans,  either  upon  the  same  scale  as 
the  original,  or  one  larger  or  smaller.  It  con- 
sists of  4  rods  jointed  together,  forming  a 
rhombic  figure,  which  is  set  upon  casters,  so  as 
to  be  moved  freely  over  the  paper  upon  which 
it  is  placed.  One  point  in  the  plane  of  the  in- 
strument being  made  the  centre  of  motion,  a 
tracer  is  clamped  at  another  point,  which  is  to 
be  guided  by  the  Hand  over  the  lines  that  are 
to  be  copied.  This  is  done  by  a  pencil  fixed 
upon  one  of  the  rods  at  any  desired  point  for 
the  scale  required,  so  that  as  the  tracer  is 
moved  in  any  direction  the  pencil  shall  make 
similar  movements.  An  exact  description  of 
the  instrument  requires  reference  to  figures. 
Another  form  of  the  instrument,  invented  by 
Prof.  Wallace  of  Edinburgh,  and  called  by  him 
the  eidograph  (Gr.  c»6\>i>,  image),  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  form  of  the  pantograph  in  the  pre- 
cision and  beauty  of  its  application.  In  prac- 
tice its  action  is  so  correct  that  the  outline  of  a 
figure  can  be  reduced  by  means  of  it  to  an  al- 
most microscopic  minuteness  with  an  accuracy 
which  defies  the  most  critical  examination  to 
detect  an  error.  For  a  description  of  the  in- 
strument, see  "  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge," 
"Practical  Geometry,"  by  Thomas  Bradley, 
p.  59. — The  pantograph  was  first  described 
by  Christopher  Scheiner  in  a  tract  entitled 
Pantographia,  seu  An  Delincandi,  &c.  (Rome, 
1031).  In  the  great  exhibition  of  1851  was  an 
improved  instrument  of  M.  Gavard,  by  which 
tracings  of  maps  were  made  upon  a  greatly  re- 
duced scale  with  extreme  delicacy.    A  map  of 
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France  was  thus  produced,  showing  the  depart- 
ments within  two  inches  square.  If  desired, 
figures  can  be  copied  by  the  pantograph  in  in- 
verse. 

PANTOMIME  (Gr.  mm,  all,  and  pip*,  to 
imitate),  originally  an  actor  who  expressed  by 
gestures,  movements,  and  attitudes  ever;  n- 
riety  of  action  and  character ;  and  hence  is 
modern  times  a  theatrical  performance  in  which 
the  action  is  represented  by  gesticulation,  with- 
out the  use  of  words.  Pantomimic  entertain- 
ments were  common  among  the  ancient  Grab 
and  Romans,  and  by  the  latter  were  brought  to 
great  perfection  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  to 
whom  or  to  the  great  artists  who  flourished  in 
his  reign  their  invention  has  sometimes  been 
ascribed.  The  Roman  pantomime,  in  his  drea 
and  manner  of  acting,  very  closely  resembled 
the  modern  ballet  dancer,  regulating  his  move- 
ments  by  the  accompaniment  of  musical  instru- 
ments, especially  of  the  flute,  and  making  m 
of  nearly  every  part  of  his  body,  except  his 
face,  which  was  covered  by  a  mask,  to  express 
the  action  of  the  piece.  So  popular  did  the  art 
become  in  the  time  of  Augustus  that  his  suc- 
cessor, Tiberius,  was  constrained  to  discoun- 
tenance it  by  imperial  decrees.  Caligula  and 
Nero,  however,  patronized  the  pantomimes,  the 
latter  frequently  acting  as  one ;  and  thence- 
forth to  the  latest  period  of  the  empire  their 
performances  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  favor. 
Mythological  love  stories,  frequently  of  a  lewd 
character,  were  favorite  subjects  in  these  en- 
tertainments, and  occasionally  a  scene  from  a 
Greek  drama,  or  the  drama  itself  was  selected, 
each  representation  being  based  upon  a  text, 
called  the  canticumy  which  was  sung  by  a  cho- 
rus in  the  background.  "Women  were  at  first 
prohibited  from  publicly  performing  as  panto- 
mimes, but  subsequently  they  acted  as  snch, 
not  scrupling  on  occasions  to  appear  naked; 
and  the  effect  of  6ucli  spectacles,  in  connection 
with  the  indecent  subjects  represented,  is  ani- 
madverted upon  with  severity  hy  Juvenal  in 
his  satires.  The  early  Christian  writers  also 
denounced  pantomimio  performances  as  tho 
school  of  vice  and  licentiousness.  In  Sicily 
pantomimio  dances  were  called  0aXX«r/*«j 
whence  perhaps  tho  modern  words  ball  and 
ballet.  The  term  pantomime  is  now  common- 
ly applied  to  a  performance  of  a  humorous 
character,  not  necessarily  including  dancing, 
in  which  feats  of  strength,  agility,  legerde- 
main, &c.,  are  represented,  and  the  action  is 
conducted  in  dumb  show  by  certain  fantastic 
and  conventional  personages  of  Italian  oripn 
entitled  Harlequin,  Columbine,  Pantaloon,  to, 
with  the  ordinary  stage  accessories.  In  tho 
London  theatres  the  Christmas  pantomimes  are 
a  favorite  annual  amusement  of  a  burlesque 
character,  produced  with  splendid  scenery  aw 
dresses,  in  which  tho  action  is  carried  on  by 
dancing,  gesticulation,  and  dialogue. 

PAOLI,  Pasquale,  a  Corsican  patriot,  bom 
at  or  near  Morosaglia  in'1726,  died  in  London, 
Feb.  5,  1807.    In  his  early  youth  he  witnessed 
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the  struggles  of  his  countrymen,  under  his  father 
Giacinto,  against  the  Genoese  and  the  French, 
followed  his  exiled  parent  to  Naples  in  1789, 
and  was  there  educated.  After  completing  his 
studies,  he  obtained  an  acquaintance  with  mili- 
tary tactics  by  serving  as  an  officer  in  one  of  the 
Corsican  regiments  which  the  king  of  Naples 
had  formed  of  refugees  from  that  island.  In 
1755  his  father  sent  him  to  Corsica,  in  company 
with  his  brother  Glemente,  who  had  become  a 
Franciscan  friar ;  and  both  eagerly  engaged 
in  the  contest  which  their  countrymen  were 
now  waging  against  the  Genoese.  The  best 
Corsican  generals  had  been  carried  away,  and 
although  scarcely  29  years  old  and  entirely 
unknown  to  fame,  Pasquale  aspired  to  the  first 
rank.  His  self-confidence  and  eloquence,  aided 
by  his  brother's  intrigues,  won  the  day ;  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  for  the  annual  magis- 
tracy, and  in  a  consulta,  held  July  16,  was  of- 
fered the  supreme  command  of  the  troops.  He 
modestly  insisted  upon  sharing  it  with  the  old 
Mario  Matra,  with  whom  however  he  soon 
quarrelled ;  but  Matra  was  killed  in  1757,  leav- 
ing him  without  a  rival.  He  immediately  sum- 
moned a  consulta,  procured  from  this  body  the 
confirmation  of  his  rank  as  general  for  life,  and, 
pursuing  the  war  against  the  Genoese  with  re- 
newed ardor,  beat  them  back  from  the  interior 
of  the  island,  hemmed  them  in  within  a  few 
seaports,  defeated  their  army  under  Grimaldi, 
and  organized  a  navy  that  seriously  interfered 
with  their  trade.  Having  at  last  for  a  while 
freed  his  country  of  intestine  and  foreign  war, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  civil  affairs,  and  im- 
proved the  system  of  government  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  by  the  establishment  of 
permanent  courts,  introducing  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measures,  regulating  the  coinage, 
encouraging  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  and  promoting  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  by  instituting  a  national  printing 
press,  and  opening  a  university  at  Oorte.  He 
invited  J.  J.  Rousseau  to  Corsica,  requesting 
him  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  new  repub- 
lic, in  conformity  with  the  principles  expound- 
ed in  his  Contrat  social,  but  this  project  was  not 
carried  into  execution.  In  1765  he  was  visited 
by  Boswell,  whose  journal,  published  in  1768, 
contributed  much  to  his  European  reputation. 
The  Genoese  had  not  yet  given  up  the  hope  of 
reconquering  the  island;  in  1767  they  entered 
into  a  contract  with  France  to  garrison  the  sea- 
ports for  4  years  in  acquittance  of  a  debt  to  the 
republic ;  but  their  plans  were  baffled  by  Paoli, 
who  not  only  repelled  them,  but  captured  the 
island  of  Oapraja.  Being  disheartened,  they 
sold  their  right  to  the  French,  and  another  and 
more  terrible  conflict  commenced.  At  first  Paoli 
succeeded  in  checking  the  advance  of  the  in- 
vaders under  Marbeuf  and  Ghauvelin,  and  he 
even  routed  them  at  San  Nicolao  and  at  Borgo, 
forcing  them  to  seek  refuge  within  the  walls 
of  Bastia.  But  in  1769  an  army  of  22,000  men, 
under  Count  de  Vaux,  landed  in  the  island,  and 
&oon  completely  subdued  it.  Paoli  left  his  coun- 


try in  despair  and  sailed  for  Leg 
went  to  Holland,  and  finally  to 
he  received  a  pension  of  £1,2 
20  years.    The  constituent  ass 
having  allowed  the  Corsican 
home,  Paoli  repaired  to  Paris, 
duced  to  the  king  by  Lafayett 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-gene 
the  same  time  the  military  gov 
sica.    When  the  island  was  f 
partment,  he  held  the  presi<3 
ministration,  and  was  elected  c 
national  guard.    But  the  law 
ary  proceedings  of  the  convent 
ed  and  shocked  him ;  and,  im 
Britain,  he  organized  a  new  r 
elected  in  June,  1798,  genera 
dent  of  a  eonsulta  which  m< 
French  garrisons  were  driven 
English  troops  were  landed  t 
III.  was  proclaimed  "  king  of 
however,  was  disappointed 
which  he  received  from  the 
viceroyalty  which  he  had  a  ri 
given  to  Sir  Gilbert  Eliot, 
later  (Oct.  1796),  the  island  t 
expedition  sent  from  Leghorn 
parte,  the  exiled  patriot  ren 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life 
London.    By  his  will  he  beqw 
of  his  fortune  to  establish  sch 
Clemente,  a  Corsican  patriot 
the  preceding,  born  in  Rost 
there  in  1798.    He  was  a  pr 
the  Corsican  war  of  indepen 
Genoese  and  French.  After  t 
Kuovo  he  retired  to  a  conv 
brosa,  and  there  remained 
an  old  man  he  went  back  to 
soon  afterward. 
PAOLO,  Fra,  or  Paolo  Si 
PAOLO  GIOVIO.    See  G 
PAPA,  a  town  of  S.  W. 
county  of  Veszprem,  26  m, 
town  of  that  name,  from  wt 
by  the  principal  range  of  f 
16,000,  chiefly  Magyars.    It 
small  affluent  of  the  river  Ma 
a  castle  belonging  to  the  fa 
hazys,  several  churches,  syn 
and  hospitals,  and  various 
tions  of  learning.    The  ne 
produces  wine.    The  princip 
the  town  are  cloth,  paper,  a 
PAPA  VERONESE.    Se 
PAPACY.    See  Pope. 
PAPAL  STATES,  or  Stai 
(It.  Stati  Pontifici,  or  Stat 
independent  state  of  centn 
the  pope.    Within  the  last  j 
duced  by  the  transfer  of  lar{ 
tory  to  Sardinia,  but  in  the 
condition  of  Italian  affairs  it 
to  treat  of  it  as  it  existed 
point  of  view  it  extends  froi 
ft.,  and  from  long.  10°  60 
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is  bounded  N.  bv  Venetia,  E.  by  the  Adriatic, 
8.  and  S.  E.  by  Naples,  S.  W.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  Tuscany  and 
Modena.  Beside  the  compact  territory  thus 
described,  it  includes  the  delegation  of  Bene- 
vento,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  Neapolitan 
province  of  Prinoipato  Ulteriore,  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Pontecorvo,  enclosed  by  the  Neapoli- 
tan province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro.  Its  greatest 
length  is  280  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po  to 
Monte  Circello,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from 
Ancona  to  Oivita  Vecchia,  140  m.  For  admin- 
istrative purposes  it  is  divided  into  a  comarca 
including  Rome  and  the  Agro  Romano,  which 
is  governed  by  a  cardinal  styled  president ;  6 
legations,  generally  placed  under  a  cardinal 
legate;  and  13  delegations  governed  by  infe- 
rior prelates.  These,  with  their  area  and  pop- 
ulation in  1853,  are  as  follows : 


DMalon. 

An*  la 
•q.  m. 

FtpriaUon. 

Bonu  •  Comarca 

1,699 

1,480 
828 
688 
674 

1,853 
629 

424 

661 

811 

817 

460 

1,447 

1,180 

518 

1,088 

801 

720 

878 

58 

826,509 
875,681 

Legation*, 
Bologna 

Ferraxm 

244^24 
218,488 
175,994 

Fori! 

Rarftiiiia 

Urblno  o  Pesaro 

257,751 

Vdletrl 

62,018 
176,519 

Delegation*. 
Anoona..~ 

Maoitnta ... 

248,104 

Cacnorlno. 

42,991 
110,821 

Fermo 

Aaooll 

91,916 
284,588 
181,989 

78,688 
123,824 

29.047 

Perugia 

Spoleto 

Blott 

Vlterbo 

Orrleto. 

Froslnone 

CtriU  Veochia 

Beneronto 

Total 

15,289 

S.1M.MS 

The  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Forli,  and 
Bavenna  constitute  the  district  known  as  the 
Bomagna ;  Spoleto  and  Perugia  are  common- 
ly called  by  the  ancient  name  of  Umbria; 
and  the  delegations  of  Ancona,  Macerata,  Fer- 
mo,  and  Ascoli  are  known  as  the  Marches. 
The  word  march  (It.  marca)  is  an  old  term  de- 
noting a  frontier  territory  governed  generally 
by  a  marquis,  and  these  4  delegations  formerly 
constituted  the  march  of  Ancona,  the  8.  part 
of  which  (Fermo  and  Ascoli)  was  afterward 
erected  into  a  separate  march  under  the  name 
of  Fermo.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  are 
Borne,  the  capital,  Bologna,  Ancona,  Ferrara, 
Ravenna,  Sinigaglia,  Faenza,  Iesi,  Perugia, 
Benevento,  Pesaro,  Macerata,  Rimini,  Fano, 
Forli,  and  Fermo.— The  coast  line  of  the  Papal 
States,  comprising  about  160  m.  on  the  Medi- 
terranean and  210  on  the  Adriatic,  is  in  nearly 
all  places  low  and  often  marshy.  On  the  Medi- 
terranean side  the  only  coast  town  N.  of  the 
Tiber  is  Oivita  Vecchia,  the  port  of  Rome. 
About  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  the  land  is  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  sea,  and  the  ap- 
proach is  rendered  still  more  dangerous  by  the 
prevalence  of  thick  fogs.    8.  of  the  Tiber  the 


seaboard  presents  the  same  dull  flat  r, 
until  a  projecting  headland,  under  wlw 
large  moles  run  out  into  the  sea,  mxb 
site  of  Porto  d'Anzio,  the  ancient  A- 
which  in  the  time  of  Nero  was  a  great  >- 
but  is  now  accessible  only  by  small  t^ 
plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  present  pep 
restoring  the  harbor  and  connecting  ii  :j 
way  with  Rome.  The  vicinity  is  coTcrrf 
interesting  ruins.  The  vast  malarious  P.: 
marshes  begin  here  and  extend  to  M<sfc 
cello  (ano.  Promontorium  Oircsnm).  in  i*l 
perpendicular  mass  of  limestone.  Terra : 
10  m.  further  8.,  on  the  Neapolitan  fr- 
its harbor,  once  of  considerable  repute,  b*: 
choked  up,  but  was  reconstructed  h  r 
Pius  VI.  On  the  Adriatic  side  the  eborJ : 
ward  from  the  river  Tronto,  which  insrfc 
boundary  with  Naples,  is  low  and  ss&k 
diversified  with  several  small  villages,  i-i 
the  promontories  of  Monte  Ciriaoo  art  Yi 
Oomero,  between  which  lies  Ancona.  ti : 
Italian  port  on  the  Adriatic.  The  cut:  j 
rises  somewhat,  but  there  is  no  goodaacbi 
from  Ancona  to  Rimini,  a  distance  of  '.• 
About  12  m.  further  N.  is  the  fishing  u-n 
Oesenatico,  where  a  new  harbor  has  kt&A 
built;  and  beyond  that  is  themootitfi 
river  Montone,  on  which,  5  m.  from  tb  h 
stands  the  decayed  commercial  city  of  fcV.--| 
The  remainder  of  the  coast  is  mostijiq 
marsh,  and  about  the  delta  of  the  Po/i= 
branch  of  which  forms  the  Venetian  fKc 
extensive  dikes  are  built— The  most  sri: 
natural  feature  of  the  Papal  States  is  thee 
tral  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  which,  after  r. 
ing  the  boundary  between  Bologna  id  "■ 
cany,  runs  parallel  with  the  coast,  in  1 5.! 
W.  and  8.8.  E.  direction,  separating  fc 
and  the  Marches  from  the  Campagna  <fi&;i 
On  both  sides  it  sends  off  numerous  rat: :  i 
tions.  Those  on  the  E.  extend  in  jc-j 
ridges  toward  the  Adriatic,  a  distance  c:  - 
40  m.,  enclosing  fine  valleys  throng  *}  i 
flow  numerous  short  and  rapid  streams.  7.  \ 
on  the  W.  reach  in  a  few  places  as  far » a 
sea,  but  the  descent  on  this  side  is  bk:  i 
regular  than  on  the  other.  The  conntrrar^ 
Perugia,  near  the  point  where  theAf*tr-l 
enter  the  Papal  States  from  Tuscanj,*!^ 
tiful  hilly  region  scarcely  surpassed  bj  as;  ? 
of  Italy.  A  broad  and  fertile  vaJJej,  in * 
lie  Foligno  and  Spoleto,  and  the  froitfol^ . 
of  Terni  separate  it  from  the  elevated* 
land  of  Rieti,  at  the  foot  <d  whk*  fe  :  | 
marshy  and  unhealthy  Campagna.  J^f 
several  isolated  mountains  on  this  w* «  - ' 

Seat  range,  of  which  the  most  remarks!^* 
onte  Oimino,  near  Viterbo;  Monte  ac 
Oreste  (anc.  Soracte),  a  mas  of  atf-f 
limestone  2,250  feet  high,  rising  from  the  c~- 
of  the  Campagna;  and  the  volcanic  pw?.' 
Albano,  whose  principal  peak,Konte  Cw? 
an  elevation  of  8,180  feet,  also  in  the  u 
pagna.  The  Apennines  here  have  a  natf- 
height  of  about  8,000  feet;  theyanble*«- 
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barren  except  on  their  lower  slopes.  The  prin- 
cipal river  of  the  Papal  States  is  the  Tiber, 
which  rises  in  Tuscany  among  the  Apennines, 
and,  after  passing  Perugia  and  flowing  through 
Rome,  discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean 
by  two  months.  It  is  navigable  by  steamers  to 
Rome,  a  distance  of  about  24  m.,  and  by  small 
boats  to  the  mouth  of  its  principal  affluent  the 
Nera,  70  m.  further.  The  Nera  (Nar)  has  its 
source  in  the  Apennines  above  Norcia ;  it  is  70 
m.  long.  The  flora,  Palidoro,  and  Amiseno, 
which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Po,  Montone,  Savio,  Uso  (believed  by  some  to 
be  the  ancient  Rubicon),  Chienti,  Metauro  (Me- 
taurus),  Tenna,  and  Tronto.  which  fall  into 
the  Adriatic,  are  the  principal  other  rivers. 
The  lake  of  Perugia,  or  Trasimeno  (Thrasyme- 
nus),  is  celebrated  for  Hannibal's  victory  over 
the  Romans,  217  B.  0.  Beside  the  lakes  of 
Bolsena  fVulsinius),  Bracciano  (Sabatinus),  Al- 
bano,  ana  Nemi,  the  chief  inland  bodies  of  wa- 
ter are  the  lakes  of  Fogliana,  Monaco,  Crapo- 
lace,  and  Saressa  In  the  Pontine  marshes,  and 
the  Valli  di  Comacchio,  in  the  N.  E.  part  near 
the  delta  of  the  Po,  which  is  properly  a  vast 
swamp  flooded  by  the  sea. — The  soil  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Papal  States  is  extremely 
fertile.  Some  of  the  higher  mountain  lands  are 
nearly  or  quite  barren,  and  others  are  adapted 
rather  to  pasturage  than  tillage ;  these  latter 
are  generally  occupied  by  large  flocks  and 
herds.  About  one  third  of  the  entire  surface 
is  under  cultivation.  Some  of  the  marshes 
have  been  rendered  fruitful  by  draining,  es- 
pecially the  Pontine  marshes,  which  were  par- 
tially reclaimed  by  Pius  VI.  No  labor  of 
drainage  or  cultivation,  however,  has  succeed- 
ed in  making  them  healthy,  and  their  malari- 
ous influence  extends  even  to  the  neighboring 
dry  country.  Fevers  and  agues  are  very  preva- 
lent here,  as  well  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Po, 
and  on  the  plain  of  Rimini.  (See  Maremme.) 
The  climate  is  mild  in  the  S.  districts,  being 
tempered  by  sea  breezes,  and  nothing  but  the 
deaaly  atmosphere  prevents  the  Campagna 
from  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions 
in  the  world.  Violent  siroccos,  however,  are 
sometimes  felt  on  the  coast.  Tho  northern 
provinces,  lying  beyond  the  Apennines,  and 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  snow-covered 
Alps,  experience  very  cold  winters,  and  the 
Apennines  themselves  are  covered  with  snow 
from  October  to  April.  At  Rome  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  60.4°  F. ;  of  the  hot- 
test month  76°,  and  of  the  coldest  month  45°. 
The  geological  features  of  the  Papal  States  are 
not  particularly  interesting.  The  whole  N.  £. 
portion  consists  of  low  flats,  forming  a  continu- 
ation of  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  S.  of  Rimini, 
as  far  as  the  Neapolitan  territory,  a  belt  of  ter- 
tiary strata,  composed  principally  of  travertine, 
sandstones,  and  marls,  extends  along  the  Adri- 
atic. W.  of  it  lies  a  belt  of  upper  secondary 
rocks,  such  as  chalk  and  other  calcareous  for- 
mations, and  W.  of  this  again  occurs  a  large 
deposit  of  Jura  limestone.    Separated  from  this 


tract  by  a  narrow  tertiary  zone  is  tho  volcanic 
region  which  stretches  from  Acquapendente  in 
the  N.  to  tho  S.  of  Velletri,  and  in  some  places 
extends  as  far  W.  as  the  Mediterranean.  Ba- 
salt, tufa,  and  trachyte  are  the  rocks  chiefly 
found  in  this  district.  In  the  S.  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast  the  Jura  limestone  again 
appears,  and  sedimentary  and  cretaceous  rocks, 
tertiary  and  travertine  marls,  or  diluvial  and 
alluvial  deposits  prevail  in  other  places.  No 
minerals  have  been  found  in  any  considerable 
quantities  except  iron  and  alum.  Sulphur, 
saltpetre,  rock  salt,  marbles,  pozzuolana,  bitu- 
men, alabaster,  gypsum,  chalk,  coal,  fullers' 
earth,  potters'  clay,  garnets,  and  rock  crystals 
are  the  other  most  important  mineral  products. 
Sulphur  springs  and  various  kinds  of  mineral 
springs  are  abundant.  The  vegetable  produc- 
tions are  wheat,  maize,  pulse,  hemp,  oats,  bar- 
ley, rye,  rice,  wine,  oil,  tobacco,  sugar,  indigo, 
and  cotton,  beside  the  orange,  eitron,  pomegran- 
ate, and  other  fruits.  The  most  valuable  trees 
are  the  mulberry,  which  is  cultivated  with  con* 
siderable  care,  the  olive,  oak,  ash,  elm,  pine, 
and  cork.  Chestnuts  are  important  articles  of 
food.  The  forests  are  chiefly  on  the  Apen- 
nines. Horned  cattle,  including  buffaloes,  are 
very  numerous  and  particularly  fine.  Horses, 
sheep,  pigs,  and  goats  are  abundant,  and  wild 
boars  range  in  great  numbers  through  the  Pon- 
tine marshes.  The  lakes  and  rivers  contain 
excellent  fish,  and  there  are  valuable  fisheries 
also  in  the  Adriatic,  but  they  are  not  prosecuted 
with  industry. — The  inhabitants,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  10,000  Jews  found  chiefly  at 
Rome  and  Ancona,  are  principally  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  but  they  have  few  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
world.  They  are  generally  gay,  cheerful,  hand- 
some, and  well  proportioned.  Even  the  lowest 
classes  display  none  of  that  rudeness  and  stu- 
pidity which  are  so  often  noticed  in  persons 
of  the  same  rank  elsewhere.  They  have  quick 
understandings  and  a  lively  fancy.  Keenly 
sensible  of  the  beautiful  or  grand,  they  make 
pleasure  the  business  of  their  lives,  and  delight 
m  music  and  the  other  fine  arts.  Their  vices 
are  such  as  naturally  spring  from  a  warm  tem- 
perament and  a  susceptibility  to  aesthetic  enjoy- 
ments. They  are  irritable,  passionate,  jealous, 
and  revengeful.  An  irresistible  propensity  to 
idleness  seems  to  pervade  all  classes,  and  the 
beggars  are  notorious  for  their  multitude  and 
perseverance. — Agriculture  is  pursued  with  lit- 
tle skill  and  less  industry.  The  lands  are  gen- 
erally owned  by  great  proprietors,  and  either 
farmed  in  large  estates  or  leased  in  small  parcels 
to  the  peasantry.  The  present  nope  has  done 
much  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  by  in- 
sisting upon  the  duty  of  land  owners  to  give  em- 
ployment to  as  many  laborers  as  can  profitably 
work  their  estates.  Agricultural  societies,  with 
exhibitions  and  prizes,  have  been  established  in 
many  cities,  and  that  of  Bologna  publishes  its 
transactions.  The  government  also  supports 
professorships  of  agriculture  in  the  university  of 
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Bologna  and  other  places.  The  extent  of  ara- 
ble land  lying  uncultivated  was  ascertained  a 
few  years  ago  to  be  abont  TV  of  the  entire  sur- 
face. Five  sevenths  of  the  inhabitants  depend 
upon  agriculture  for  their  subsistence.  The 
manufactures  are  not  of  muoh  importance. 
Woollens,  chiefly  for  domestic  use,  are  made  at 
various  towns;  silks  of  the  finest  quality  at 
Rome  and  Bologna;  there  is  an  extensive  pro- 
duction of  leather  at  Anoona,  Bologna,  Pesaro, 
and  Sinigaglia ;  smelting  furnaces  are  in  opera- 
tion at  Bracciano,  Oanino,  and  Conca;  plate 
glass  is  made  at  Poggio  Mirteto,  rope  in  the  N. 
provinces,  and  cotton  to  some  extent  at  Rome. 
The  refining  of  sulphur  is  an  important  branch 
of  industry.  Among  the  other  manufactures 
are  paper,  alum,  vitriol,  artificial  flowers,  wax 
candles,  soap,  hats,  catgut,  licorice,  refined  su- 
gar, and  stone  ware.  The  exports  consist  of 
most  of  the  articles  above  named,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  works  of  art,  antiquities,  grain,  rice, 
wool,  hemp,  animals,  timber,  Ac.  The  exports 
of  hemp  in  1866  amounted  to  $8,203,851,  and 
in  1857  to  $2,897,582,  and  those  of  raw  silk  in 
1856  to  $1,298,198,  and  in  1857  to  $962,150. 
The  principal  imports  are  cotton,  woollen,  silk, 
and  linen  manufactures,  wheat,  buckwheat, 
maize,  coffee,  sugar,  salted  fish,  and  tobacco. 
The  principal  commercial  port  is  Anoona  on 
the  Adriatic.  The  following  table  shows  the 
values  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  years  1856, 
1857,  and  1858,  expressed  in  scudi,  the  scudo 
being  equal  to  $1.04.6 : 


T«ara. 

1      Import.. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1856.. 

....      9,797,883 

9,685,888 
11,685,855 
11.690,258 

19,483,105 
84,252,787 

1867.. 

....    12,627,432 

1858... 

.....1  18^10,148 

85,800,401 

The  movements  of  shipping  for  the  same  period 
were  as  follows : 


Tim. 

Kntored. 

ClftMtd. 

VMM*. 

Toao*g«. 

VmmI*.  J  Tonnag*. 

1356 

7,597 
8,863 
7,976 

596,988 
683,900 
678,967 

6,586  1   596,624 

1857 

8,487      694,290 

1958 

T,906  1   072.184 

In  1859  the  arrivals  and  departures  were  as 
follows : 


PerU. 

EaUred. 

Cloarvd. 

TmmIi. 

Tauag*. 

VmmI*. 

Teonsft. 

Adriatic 

8,194 
8,895 

169,658 
858,189 

2,165 
8£15 

189,665 

Mediterranean 

857,785 

Total 

5,489 

587,84T 

5,480 

527,450 

The  imports  in  the  same  year  were  $10,080,000 
and  the  exports  $9,864,000.  The  shipping  be- 
longing to  the  Papal  States  on  Jan.  1,  1860, 
amounted  to  1,969  vessels  with  an  aggregate 
burden  of  87,125  tons.  Of  these,  1,671  (ton- 
nage 82,467)  were  owned  at  ports  on  the  Adri- 
atic, and  298  (tonnage  4,658)  at  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  crews  numbered  10,666 
men.  The  trade  of  the  Papal  States  is  chiefly 
with  Austria,  Great  Britain,  France,  Norway, 
and  the  various  parts  of  Italy;  there  is  very 
little  with  the  United  States. — The  most  im- 


portant public  works  recently  underUk^ 
the  government  are  the  enlarging  ari  <k 
ing  of  a  number  of  ports,  the  establish: 
telegraphic  communication  between  Rcc 
its  N.  and  S.  frontiers,  and  the  conamv. 
of  a  system  of  railways.  The  line  fron  2 
to  Frascati,  which  is  now  open,  is  des^ 
connect  at  Ceprano  with  one  extendi 
Naples.  Another  from  Rome  to  Chia1 
chia  is  completed,  and  a  third,  from  B~ 
Bologna,  is  building.  lines  from  Cirki ' 
chia  to  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  froe: 
logna  to  Ferrara,  from  Bologna  to  the  7. 
boundary,  and  from  Forli  to  R&Tenu' 
been  projected.  There  are  many  am 
common  roads,  the  most  remarkable  of  ri 
is  the  Yia  Flaminia  Lauretana  along  the  Ac 
tic,  supported  by  immense  worb  abler* 
the  Metauro  by  a  long  and  splendid  \: 
The  magnificent  viaducts  between  Alba 
Genzano  are  also  deserving  of  mentk.  '. 
marshes  of  Ostia  and  the  FerrareseTaJW: 
been  thoroughly  drained  by  steam  poit:.. 
the  great  Appian  way  has  been  cleared-! 
education  of  the  lower  classes  in  the?.: 
states  is  imperfect,  though  in  each  can 
there  is  an  elementary  free  school  for  by. 
der  the  superintendence  of  the  parish  ;■* 
and  in  every  city  or  town  a  free  gjwmz 
lyceum.  Free  communal  schools  for  p*j 
conducted  by  religious  sisterhoods,  ni- 
higher  branches  of  female  education; 
orally  taught  in  convents.  In  Borne  &'■'■ 
other  principal  cities  the  means  of  c^ 
gratuitous  education  are  abundant  ftr. 
of  educated  persons  in  Borne  is  esthnauc^ 
in  6  of  the  whole  population.  In  Es*Js.; 
1851  it  was  1  in  8J,  which  is  generalljres 
ed  as  a  satisfactory  proportion.  Forbid 
studies  there  are  7  universities,  til:  life 
Ferrara,  Bologna,  Urbino,Macerata,C^ 
and  Perugia,  having  all  the  usual  &&:' 
Admission  to  these  institutions  is  free,  &  ?. 
charge  made  to  students  being  oa  takr 
degrees ;  the  average  charge  for  each  defw 
$20,  and  this  is  generally  remitted  in  »t 
in  part  when  the  student  is  too  poor  top? 
Degrees  are  also  given  gratuitously  as  «*-'• 
of  merit.  The  number  of  students  at**:' 
the  universities  and  higher  seminarie' s  - 
29,000.—The  established  religion  is  the  E « 
Catholic,  and  other  creeds  are  baidy  taetf- 
According  to  the  last  census  the  Jevs  d»t 
ed  9,287,  and  other  non-Catholics  8tt .^ 
olergyare  very  numerous.  The  hipies  ;-f 
after  the  papacy  is  held  hy  the  oarfmakj-" 
rank  as  princes.  Their  established  m*k  I 
70,  but  there  are  always  several  r***\ 
They  do  not  all  reside  in  the  Papal  State.  J 
Cardinal.)  There  are  9  archbishops,  5-  ^ 
ops,  16,905  secular  clergy,  and 21,41^- 
longing  to  various  religious  orders.  "*:^ 
ber  of  monasteries  is  about  1,800,  oi w*f 
600,  and  of  nuns  8,000.  Many  of  the  *- 
priests  are  extremely  poor,  but  the  con*  • 
frequently   possess   valuable  property'1 
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government  of  the  Papal  States  is  an  absolute    with  the  witnesses.    The  m< 
elective  monarchy.     The  pope  for  the  time    of  the  judicial  system  are  yes 
being  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  state.    He  is    the  frequency  of  arrest  on  si 
chosen  by  the  college  of  cardinals,  a  vote  of    punishment  is  extremely  rare 
f-  being  required  to  elect;  but  until  the  time    alties  are  imprisonment  with 
of  Nicholas  II.  (1059)  he  was  elected  by  the    labor,  and  for  many  politica 
wbole  clergy  and  people.    He  is  assisted  by  a    ment.    In  1855  the  whole  e 
council  of  ministers,  composed  of  the  heads  of    holding  office  under  goven 
the  departments  of  state,  the  interior,  com-    with  salaries  amounting  to 
xnerce,  finance,  and  war,  the  director-general    and  the  number  of  ecclesias 
of   police,  and  the  advocate-general  of  fiscal    chaplains  of  prisons,  was  J 
matters.    These  ministers  may  be  either  eccle-    amounting  to    127,857  sen 
elastics  or  laymen.    At  the  present  time  the    force,  June  80,  1860,  amoun 
secretary  of  state  and  president  of  the  council    viz. :  20,265  infantry,  1,880  c 
is  Cardinal  Antonelli,  and  all  the  others  except    lery,  engineers,  invalids,  &c. 
one  (Baron  Baldini)  have  the  title  of  "prelate"    to  the  ministry,  staff,  Ac. 
(Jtf<mngnore\  which  gives  them  clerical  rank    Irish  brigade  (950  infantry 
so  long  as  they  retain  office,  though  they  may    artillery),  which  has  since  b 
not  be  in  orders.    Measures  proposed  in  the    does  not  include  8,400  mei 
council  of  ministers  are  afterward  referred  to    corps  of  the  duke  of  Mod* 
the  council  of  state,  which  is  composed  of  a    ceived  into  the  papal  sen 
cardinal  president,  8  prelates,  and  9  laymen.    The  French  army  of  oocupi 
In  many  cases  relating  to  administration  their    the  Papal  States  for  the  pre 
jurisdiction  is  absolute,  but  in  matters  of  legis-    see  amounted  in  1860  to  al 
lation  their  vote  requires  the  sanction  of  the    all  arms.    The  navy  compr 
pope.    Financial  concerns  are  regulated  by  a    with  an  aggregate  armamei 
third  council  called  the  comulta  of  state  for    budget  for  1860  represent! 
the  finances,  and  consisting  of  a  cardinal  presi-    expenditure  as  follows : 

dent,  a  prelate  for  vice-president,  2  prelates    « 

and  3  laymen  appointed  by  the  pope,  and  22  d«u*w 

laymen  selected  by  the  pope  from  a  list  of    

candidates  chosen  by  the  provincial  councils.  1SlS^Sk^£^. WWW 
Each  province  is  governed  by  a  president,  who    stamp* and  registration !.'. WWW 

ia  assisted  by  a  board  of  4  lay  councillors,  hav-    JjJ^06 

in g  a  decisive  vote  in  matters  of  local  finance  Mint . . .?."." ! * .' '.'. '. ." '. " .* ! .' .' .' W " .' '. .'  W 
and  taxes,  and  by  a  provincial  chamber  of  rep-  £.«*>"«  debt*  W  W  W  W  W  W  W ! 
resentatives.    The  presidents  are  appointed  at    ufiSZ}  of  the  interior*;.'.'.:.'  WW 

Rome,  and  may  be  either  prelates  or  laymen.         u     of  commeroo 

The  provincial  councillors  are  nominated  by    ^^   ofwa* 

the  municipal  or  communal  councils,  and  these    HisoeUaneoiu'. '.'.'.!.'.'.' .'.'.' .*.*.* WW! 
are  chosen  by  the  electoral  body,  which  con- 

cists  of  the  most  highly  taxed  inhabitants  of    —        

the  commune,  with  the  addition  of  those  who    The  sum  of  100,000  scud: 
have  acquired  the  higher  degrees  at  the  uni-    year  as  a  sinking  fund4,  so 
versities.    The  communal  council  appoints  the    for  1860  is  666,021  scudi. 
local  magistrates,  all  the  other  officers  and  ser-    1880  had  been  for  some 
vants  of  the  commune,  the  communal  attorney,    more  than  the  expendituri 
receiver,  and  schoolmaster,  the  surgeon  and    1881  produced  a  large  anni 
apothecary,  who  is  obliged  to  attend  the  poor    gradually  reduced  to  85 
gratis,  the  local  police,  &c.    The  administra*    The  revolution  of  the  next 
tion  of  justice  is  conducted  according  to  the  civil    deficiency  to  6,600,000  sc 
and  canon  law,  together  with  the  Motu  Pro-    reduced  until  it  amountec 
prio  of  Gregory  XVI.,  1881.    The  judges  are    777,660  in  1866,  and  662 
appointed  by  the  pope  and  removable  at  pleas-    was  a  surplus  of  42,066  i 
nre.    The  principal  tribunal  is  the  carte  delta    1869.    The  public  debt  ai 
tegnatura  at  Rome,  which  resembles  the  French    scudi  in  1865, 64,288,749 
court  of  cassation.    There  are  courts  of  appeal    1858,  and  about  77,000, 
in  all  the  chief  cities,  civil  and  criminal  courts    debt  in  1858,  28,875,00 
in  every  province,  tribunals  of  commerce  at    foreign  loans,  84,201,240 
Ancona  and  other  places,  magistrates*  courts  in    terior  debt  at  5  per  cent 
the  communes,  and  bishops*  courts  for  trials    of  floating  liabilities.    T) 
between  ecclesiastics.     The  proceedings  are    ation,  reckoning  all  sourc 
public  in  all  tribunals  except   the  eonsulta    $4.72  to  each  inhabitant 
instituted  for  the  examination  of  political  of-    it  is  less  than  $8,  in  Frai 
fences.    In  this  the  testimony  is  shown  to  the    Great  Britain  $11.70. — ' 
accused  in  writing,  and  he  is  not  confronted    poral  sovereignty  of  th 
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considerable  obscurity,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  it  grew  up  imperceptibly  out  of  his  spirit- 
ual authority,  and  was  confirmed  by,  if  not 
based  upon,  the  free  choice  of  his  subjects. 
About  the  time  of  Constantino  some  landed 
possessions  seem  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
see  of  Borne  which  partook  of  the  nature  of 
principalities.  •  By  the  time  of  Leo  the  Icono- 
clast and  Gregory  II.  (726)  the  power  of  the 
popes,  who  occupied  a  dangerous  station  among 
the  barbarians  of  the  West,  while  the  empe- 
rors, to  whom  they  still  professed  subjection, 
held  their  court  at  Constantinople,  had  acquired 
no  slight  importance.  u  Their  popular  elec- 
tion," says  Gibbon,  "  endeared  them  to  the 
Romans;  the  public  and  private  indigence 
was  relieved  by  their  ample  revenue;  and 
the  weakness  or  neglect  of  the  emperors  com- 
pelled them  to  consult,  both  in  peace  and 
war,  the  temporal  safety  of  the  city."  The  in- 
vasion of  the  Lombards,  who,  after  capturing 
Ravenna,  the  seat  of  the  exarch  or  imperial 
viceregent,  finally  laid  siege  to  Rome  itself  in 
741,  and  the  neglect  of  the  Byzantine  emperors 
to  take  any  measures  for  the  protection  of 
their  Italian  subjects,  compelled  the  pope  to 
look  elsewhere  for  help.  Gregory  III.  accord- 
ingly sent  an  embassy  to  Charles  Martel,  offer- 
ing him  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people  the  dignity  of  patrician,  and  imploring 
his  assistance.  Charles  was  preparing  to  cross 
the  Alps  with  an  army  when  he  was  cut  off  by 
death,  and  the  pope  died  in  the  same  year ;  but 
his  successor  Zachary  succeeded  in  keeping 
back  the  invaders,  reestablishing  the  exarch, 
and  obtaining  the  restoration  of  the  captured 
cities.  On  his  death  the  Lombards  made  a 
fresh  invasion,  the  exarchate  was  again  over- 
thrown, Rome  was  again  attacked,  and  Pope 
Stephen  III.  called  in  the  assistance  of  Pepin. 
The  Frankish  ruler  marched  into  Italy,  defeat- 
ed the  Lombard  king  Astolphus,  and  obliged 
him  to  give  up  to  the  pope  the  greater  part  of 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  comprising  the  5 
cities  of  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano,  Sinigaglia,  and 
Ancona,  called  the  Pentapolis,  and  17  other 
towns  situated  chiefly  on  the  Adriatic  From 
this  time  the  popes  in  all  their  proceedings  as- 
sumed the  style  of  temporal  sovereigns.  Their 
authority,  however,  was  little  more  than  nom- 
inal until  Charlemagne,  having  completed  his 
father's  work  by  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Lombard  monarchy  in  774,  secured  to  the 
Roman  pontiffs  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
the  island  of  Corsica,  the  provinces  of  Parma, 
Mantua,  Venice,  and  Istria,  and  the  duchies  of 
Spoleto  and  Benevento.  But  wiih  this  new 
order  of  things  arose  a  new  source  of  dispute. 
Charlemagne  was  crowned  by  Pope  Leo  III.  in 
600  "  emperor  of  the  Romans,"*and  for  many 
•  years  his  successors  continued  to  assert  an  im- 
perial authority  over  Italy,  which  was  retained 
in  name  by  the  German  emperors  down  to  the 
close  of  the  18th  century.  In  the  mean  time, 
under  cover  of  papal  grants  of  territory  to  lay 
barons,  a  number  of  powerful  families  had 


grown  tip  in  Rome  and  other  danism  4: 
church,  who  considered  themselves  isdw 
as  politically  independent  Taus,brt¥« 
pretensions  of  suzerainty  of  the  eupera 
the  one  hand,  and  the  turbulence  of  fori  a 
insubordination  of  petty  princes  on  the  d 
the  popes  of  the  middle  ages  were  mct-sci 
involved  in  quarrels.  Many  of  them  was  | 
iled,  imprisoned,  or  put  to  death.  VhxA 
party  became  for  the  time  dominant  rai*: 
own  favorite  to  the  pontificate,  and  not  oq 

Suently  there  were  two  or  more  daim&ft  I 
tie  sacerdotal  crown.  Gregory  TIL  (Hs 
brand),  who  reigned  from  1073  to  1065,  zi 
the  humiliation  of  the  emperors  the  fnzi 
of  his  pontificate ;  but  his  famous  tfro^  si 
Henry  IV.  resulted  in  no  aceessioQ  cf  id 
pendence  to  the  Roman  states,  though  d 
his  time  an  important  addition  was  E*k 
their  extent  by  the  countess  ICatildtcT 
cany,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Mantua,  irhep; 
ed  all  her  territories  to  the  pope,  renews : 
grant  afterward  to  Paschal  EL  Tbes^- 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  papal  cla~\ 
Matilda  being  a  vassal  of  the  empire  cwid:j 
alienate  her  rights  of  sovereignty;  ».nj 
Innocent  III.  came  to  the  throne  inl>! 
found  the  emperor  real  or  nominal  mafH 
the  whole  of  Italy,  while  the  donated 
tilda  were  divided  as  fiefs  among  his  pre* 
Innocent  was  the  first  pope  who  n*  ' 
states  really  independent  After  tk  der:  j 
Henry  VI.,  being  appointed  guardian  of  ij 
monarch's  infant  son  Frederic  II,  a&JbcTJ 
that  the  people  were  ready  to  rebel  issa>1 
oppressive  administration  of  theGenraatej 
tories,  ho  sent  his  legates  to  manj  of&p 
eipal  cities  and  towns,  and  the  inhabiting 
fully  threw  open  their  gates,  took  the  wj>  j 
allegiance,  and  received  M  guaranties*^ 
municipal  rights.  Otho  IV.  afterward  M 
him  the  disputed  territory  of  the  tm 
Matilda,  but  having  seized  several  of  tkp;i 
cities  was  excommunicated  in  1210  and  d?M 
The  enemies  whom  Innocent  had  now  rf* 
to  fear  were  his  own  subjecta.  Thetef 
rights  of  the  nobles  and  tbe  municipal  rip  I 
the  cities  left  him  little  direct  authorityj 
in  Rome  especially,  where  the  oW  demoes 
spirit  showed  itself  in  a  system  of  gownaj 
composed  of  a  senate,  consols,  popular  *» 
blies,  and  a  prefect  for  the  administrrtoaj 
justice,  his  power  was  closely  a'rcomserw 
The  senate  was  abolished  about  this  time  byq 
Romans  themselves,  and  in  its  place  *  W3 
officer  was  elected  with  the  title  of  sewtor.* 
with  control  of  the  miUtUandjndimrr-j 
nocent  contrived  to  have  anoathimp^^n 
this  functionary  to  defend  the  rights  of  ta 
Roman  pontiff,  and  took  into  his  own  w 
the  appointment  of  the  prefect,  iW  * 
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previously  been  exercised  by  the  emperor,  n 
m  other  parts  of  Italy  the  power  of  to  *J 
tories  was  little  if  at  all  weakened.  ***j 
Perugia,  and  Ancona  were  virtually  «PJ** - ' 
and  although  Pope  Nicholas  III  fl  W™ 
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tallied  from  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  a  recognition 
of  the  papal  sovereignty  over  a  certain  specified 
territory,  and  a  renunciation  of  all  rights  with- 
in the  same  which  might  still  pertain  to  the 
imperial  crown,  the  popes  did  not  thereby  ac- 
quire any  real  authority.  In  1309  the  papal 
residence  was  removed  to  Avignon,  and  the 
Roman  states  were  torn  by  contending  fac- 
tions, of  which  the  Guelphs  were  supported  by 
the  popes  and  the  GhibeUines  by  the  emperors. 
In  the  midst  of  these  disorders  Cola  di  Rienzi 
succeeded  in  establishing  himself  at  Rome 
(1347),  and  with  the  title  of  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple enforced  the  laws,  curbed  the  license  of  the 
borons,  and  restored  peace  and  prosperity  to 
the  commonwealth.  His  reign,  however,  was 
short  Driven  from  Rome  by  the  citizens,  who 
had  become  disgusted  with  his  arrogance,  he 
languished  several  years  in  prison  at  Avignon, 
until  the  disorders  in  Italy  became  so  violent 
that  Pope  Innocent  VI.  sent  him  back  with  the 
title  of  senator  in  1854,  in  oompany  with  the 
legate  Cardinal  Gil  Albornoz.  Rienzi  was  re- 
ceived in  triumph  at  Rome,  but  was  killed  in  a 
popular  insurrection  at  the  end  of  4  months. 
Albornoz  gained  several  victories  in  the  field, 
and  reduced  the  Romagna,  the  Marches,  and 
the  Campagna  to  obedience ;  but  his  successes, 
owing  partly  to  the  interference  of  the  Floren- 
tines, were  only  temporary.  The  confusion  was 
increased  soon  after  by  the  springing  up  of  a 
series  of  anti-popes,  who  for  many  years  divided 
with  the  legitimate  pontiffs  the  obedience  of 
the  Christian  world,  appointed  their  own  car- 
dinals, and  were  sometimes  in  possession  of 
Rome,  whither  the  throne  was  carried  back  by 
Urban  VI.  in  1878.  The  schism  was  healed  in 
1417  by  the  council  of  Constance,  which  award- 
ed the  tiara  to  Martin  V.,  and  the  Roman  states 
began  to  enjoy  a  more  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment. Eugenius  IV.,  however (1481-47),  was 
driven  from  his  capital  by  a  popular  insurrec- 
tion, and  a  short-lived  republic  was  instituted, 
which  his  minister  Vitelleschi  suppressed  with 
great  cruelty.  Alexander  VI.  (1492-1503)  sub- 
dued the  turbulent  nobles  of  the  Marches ;  and 
a  still  further  advance  toward  the  consolidation 
of  the  state  was  made  by  the  warrior-pontiff 
Julius  II.  (1503~'13),  who  reduced  the  barons 
to  obedience,  joined  the  league  of  Cambrai 
with  France,  Austria,  and  Aragon  against  the 
Venetians,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Ri- 
mini, Ravenna,  and  other  papal  cities,  and,  hav- 
ing secured  his  objects,  then  united  with  Ven- 
ice to  expel  the  French.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  the  great  sources  of  disturbance  in  cen- 
tral Italy  were  the  wars  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards  in  the  N.  and  S.  extremities  of  the 
peninsula.  His  successor  Leo  X.  (1518-'21) 
not  only  restored  peace,  but  made  some  addi- 
tions to  his  territory,  and  earned  a  still  better 
claim  to  greatness  by  a  just  and  enlightened 
government  of  his  own  subjects.  In  many  re- 
spects his  reign  may  be  called  the  golden  age 
of  the  papal  sovereignty,  and  from  this  time 
the  States  of  the  Church  acquired  a  more  com- 


pact and  homogeneous  chan 
ever  before  possessed.   Clem 
formed  a  league  with  Venici 
land  against  the  emperor  CI 
tailed  numerous  misfortunes 
in  1 527  was  stormed  and  pUh 
troops  under  the  famous  coi 
and  the  pope  himself  was  7 
Bixtus  V.  (1585-'90)  was  d 
rigorous  administration  of 
all  respects  one  of  the  mo 
of  his  age.    He  exterminat 
infested  Rome  and  its  envi 
annexed  to  the  Papal  Stat 
of  Clement  VIII.  (1597),  t 
under  that  of  Urban  VIII.  (: 
of  Castro  and  Ronciglione 
cent  X.  (1650).    Under  Cle 
the  States  of  the  Church  ' 
Austrian  archduke  Charles 
Parma,  and  Piacenza,  anci 
the  holy  see,  were  transfe: 
Clement  XIII.  (l758-'69)  i 
gnon,  Benevento,  and  othei 
in  contests  with  nearly  e^ 
on  account  of  his  protec 
but  Clement  XIV.  (1769- 
obnoxious  order,  and  rec< 
decessor  had  lost.    The  1 
of  his  successor,  Pius  VI. 
safeguard  against  the  viol< 
France ;  and  after  Bonapa 
him  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and 
them  to  the  Cisalpine  r 
throned  in  Feb.  1798,  as 
France,  where  he  died  in 
In  the  mean  time  a  repub 
Rome  by  the  French  gen 
government  consisting  of 
tribunes ;  but  it  came  to ; 
the  army  by  which  it  was 
by  the  allies.    In  March, 
elected  at  Venice,  Rome 
of  anarchy;  and  in  July, 
of  Lunevflle,  he  made  a 
parte,  who  had  now  with< 
all  parts  of  the  Papal  S 
tions;  these  had  been  ii 
new  Italian  republic.    T) 
to  expel  from  his  domini< 
those  powers  who  were 
led  to  a  fresh  invasion; 
parte's  troops  took  pos 
April,  Ancona,  Macerata 
were  united  to  the  "  king' 
1809,  Napoleon  declared 
Roman  states  annexed  1 
and  soon  afterward  the  ] 
oner  to  France,  and  did : 
ital  until  after  the  emper 
The  congress  of  Vienna  i 
territories  of  the  churcl 
rest  of  his  life  to  reforminj 
ter  so  many  years  of  diso 
of  Leo  XII.  (1828-'9)  o 
*81)  were  comparatively 
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XVI.  bad  scarcely  ascended  the  throne  in  Feb. 
1881,  when  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Bo- 
logna and  other  places,  simultaneously  with 
risings  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  By  the 
assistance  of  Austrian  troops  the  rebellion  was 
soon  suppressed.  The  present  pope,  Pius  IX., 
was  elected  in  1846,  and  at  once  inaugurated 
a  series  of  reforms  and  concessions  which  were 
hailed  throughout  Italy  with  the  most  intense 
enthusiasm.  But  the  ultra  liberals  soon  found 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  go  as  far  as  they 
desired.  Enthusiasm  gave  place  to  insults, 
and  the  revolution  which  broke  out  in  France 
and  northern  Italy  produced  a  powerful  effect 
at  Rome.  Yielding  to  the  popular  movement, 
the  pope  in  March,  1848,  issued  a  proclamation 
promising  a  constitution  on  a  liberal  basis,  with 
deliberative  chambers,  and  at  the  same  time 
formed  a  new  cabinet  composed  of  10  laymen 
and  only  8  ecclesiastics.  Much  against  his 
will  he  was  forced  to  tako  part  with  Charles 
Albert  in  hostilities  against  Austria ;  but  the 
half  organized  force  which  marched  from 
Rome  to  the  Minoio  cannot  be  said  to  have 
added  much  strength  to  the  Italian  army. 
In  the  mean  time  the  people  of  Rome  were 
rapidly  taking  all  power  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  government,  and  in  September  it  became 
necessary  to  construct  a  new  ministry.  Count 
Rossi,  formerly  French  ambassador,  and  a 
moderate  liberal,  was  intrusted  with  the  de- 
partment of  the  interior  and  finance,  and  Car- 
dinal Soglia  with  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs 
and  presidency  of  the  council.  This  produced 
for  a  time  a  good  effect,  but  on  Nov.  15,  the 
day  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  chambers, 
Rossi  was  assassinated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
legislative  halls.  With  him  the  whole  govern- 
ment fell.  The  next  day  the  populace,  assisted 
by  the  civic  guard,  forced  their  way  into  the 
Quirinal  and  compelled  the  pope  to  acoepta 
radical  ministry.  Thenceforth  he  remained  a 
prisoner  in  his  palace,  taking  no  part  in  the 
administration,  and  on  the  24th  he  escaped  in 
disguise  to  Gaeta  in  the  kingdom  of  Maples. 
After  some  ineffectual  negotiating  to  induce 
him  to  return,  the  chambers  at  Rome  appointed 
a  provisional  government  of  8  persons;  the 
ministry  of  Mamiani  was  replaced  by  one  still 
more  democratic ;  a  constituent  assembly  was 
called;  the  revolutionary  party  was  reenforoed 
by  a  large  part  of  the  Swiss  troops  in  the  papal 
service,  and  by  a  body  of  8,000  men  collected 
by  Garibaldi ;  and  on  Feb.  18, 1 849,  the  constitu- 
ent assembly  dethroned  the  pope  and  proclaim- 
ed a  republic.  The  Roman  states  now  entered 
heartily  into  the  Italian  war  of  independence, 
and  when  the  revolutionists  were  driven  from 
northern  Italy  by  the  Austrian  arms  became 
an  asylum  for  the  refugees.  The  government 
was  nominally  administered  by  Mazzini,  Ar- 
mellini,  and  Saffi,  but  the  power  was  really 
shared  between  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  and  Avez- 
zana.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  French 
government  had  resolved  upon  restoring  Pius 
IX.  to  his  throne,  and  in  April  an  army  under 


Gea.  Ondinot  landed  at  Ohita  Vteda  a 
immediately  marched  to  Rome.  Atata-- 
pulse  which  they  experienced  before  iheiu 
(April  29)  was  followed  by  an  armistice,  fc; 
which  a  Spanish  auxiliary  corps  took  poae&:| 
of  the  S.  provinces.  On  June  2  the  aep»J 
begun  in  form,  and  by  July  1  the  French  %c 
complete  masters  of  the  city.  The  popen 
pointed  a  council  of  state  to  carry  on  fan 
eminent,  promised  further  adnrintatfir?  r 
forms,  and  published  an  amnesty,  thongLn 
many  restrictions ;  but  the  chambers  were  u 
revived,  and  the  pontiff  did  notretonbL 
capital  until  April,  1850.  The  onlj  efet .: 
the  revolution  was  to  defeat  the  hope*  of  ^ 
liberal  party,  and  induce  the  pope  to  &\\ 
much  more  conservative  policy  than  he  id 
shown  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Scppr 
ed  by  the  French  army  of  occupation  td\* 
the  Austrians  who  held  the  Bomagna,tkr 
eminent  succeeded  in  wiffataining  trsnqc'-r 
until  1859,  when  the  Italian  war  gaveoetac 
for  fresh  symptoms  of  discontent  T\xjz 
drawal  of  the  Austrian  garrison  from  Boba 
June  12,  was  the  signal  for  a  peaceful  rr; 
of  the  whole  Romagna,  and  the  organise : 
of  a  provisional  government,  whkh  offo-i: 
dictatorship  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  V..: 
Emanuel,  without  immediately  seoep&api 
sovereignty,  intrusted  the  gorernmeii  oU 
revolted  legations  to  Massimo  d'Azegfr  c 
afterward  to  Signor  Buoncompsgni,  eL  t 
March,  1860,  formally  declared  them  W!<n 
to  the  Sardinian  monarchy  in  accorduw*- 
a  vote  of  the  inhabitants.  They  coop. 
with  Parma  and  Modena,  what  en  <M~ 
"-fimilian  provinces,"  from  the  anda* Jj 
iEmilia,  which  traversed  them.  The  rebeLo 
had  extended  S.  of  the  Apennines also, td \c 
insurrection  at  Perugia  was  quelled  b?  a 
Swiss  troops  (June  20)  with  much  bloods* 
At  Borne  disorders  took  place  March  lfc 1* 
but  were  suppressed  without  much  £&~: 
The  pope  enlisted  a  considerable  force  of ' ' 
eign  troops,  a  large  number  of  whom  Ht 
Irish,  and  offered  the  command  of  hfear*- 
the  distinguished  French  general  Lastfi*~ 
who  accepted  the  post  in  April.  Eeriy  b  *:* 
tember,  following  close  upon  the  successes' 
Garibaldi  in  Sicily  and  Naples,  revolt  hnktf 
in  Urbino  e  Pesaro,  Umbria,  and  the  )tot^ 
and  the  insurgents  on  the  11th .placed the 
selves  under  the  protection  d  Victoria**- 
Accordinglya  Sardinian  force  under  GeaF^ 
took  possession  of  Perugia  and  Spoleto  »* 
Gialdini  with  50,000  men  made  hinwlf  ana* 
of  Pesaro  and  Urbino,  and  marched  to** 
Ancona,  where  Lamorioiere  had  conow^ 
the  pontifical  troops.  After  a  siege  of  i «? 
the  Sardinian  fleet  cooperating  vigor**! c 
the  attack,  the  city  capitulated  Sept  m*» 
riciere  and  the  troops  then  with  him  bea**. 
prisoners  of  war.  On  Oct  18  the  Sart«* 
legislative  chambers  passed  a  bill  •"p"") 
the  king  to  incorporate  the  Two  Skate** 
the  Papal  States  with  his  dominions.  ft  » 
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member  a  vote  of  the  population  of  the  revolted 
provinces  was  taken  on  the  subject  of  annexation 
to  Sardinia,  and  resulted  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  favor  of  that  measure.  Benevento 
and  Ponte  Corvo,  being  surrounded  by  Neapo- 
litan territory,  have  also  been  dissevered  from 
the  Roman  states  in  the  course  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
the  hold  of  the  pope  upon  his  remaining  prov- 
inces, now  restricted  mainly  to  those  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean,  is  extremely  weak. 
The  emperor  Napoleon  HI.  has  proposed  a 
voluntary  surrender  by  his  holiness  of  all  his 
temporal  dominions  except  the  city  of  Rome 
and  its  immediate  neighborhood — a  proposi- 
tion which  Pius  IX.  rejected  with  considerable 
-warmth. 

PAPAGAYO,  Gulf  of,  an  indentation  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Nicaragua,  between  the  bay 
of  Salinas  and  Punta  Desolada,  so  called  from 
the  baffling,  revolving  winds  which  beset  it, 
and  whioh  in  their  course  may  be  supposed 
to  have  some  fanciful  relation  to  the  crooked 
beak  of  the  parrot,  in  Spanish papagayo.  These 
winds  are  occasioned  by  the  trade  winds  from 
the  Caribbean  sea,  whioh  sweep  entirely  over 
the  isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  through  the  valley 
of  the  Nicaraguan  lakes,  where  they  encounter 
the  sea  breezes  of  the  Pacific,  producing  the 

Shenomenon  referred  to.  The  port  of  San 
nan  del  Sur  lies  in  the  bight  of  this  gulf;  and 
hence  is  only  accessible,  with  difficulty,  by  sail- 
ing vessels. 

PAP  AW  (Fr.  papayer,  a  name  applied  to  the 
arimina  triloba  of  Dunal),a  North  American  tree 
10  to  20  feet  high,  belonging  to  the  natural  or- 
der anonaeea  of  Jnssieu,  tropical  plants  of  which 
one  genus  alone  belongs  to  the  United  States. 
There  are  several  species,  either  small  trees  or 
shrubs,  the  roots  and  bark  of  whioh  possess 
an  extremely  nauseous  odor ;  leaves  pubescent 
when  young,  alternate,  destitute  of  stipules, 
distinctly  articulated  with  the  stem,  entire; 
flowers  axillary,  mostly  solitary ;  sepals  8  to  4, 
persistent,  often  united  at  the  base;  petals  6 
in  2  rows,  hypogynous,  coriaceous ;  stamens 
indefinite,  packed  closely  together  on  a  hypo- 
gynous torus;  filaments  short;  anthers  adnate, 
extrose;  ovaries  commonly  numerous;  styles 
short  or  none ;  stigmas  simple ;  ovules  solitary 
or  several  erect ;  fruits  consisting  of  dry  or  suc- 
culent carpels  with  one  or  many  seeds,  either 
distinct  or  concrete  into  a  fleshy  mass ;  seeds 
anatropous,  testa  brittle;  embryo  minute  at 
the  base  of  a  hard  ruminated  albumen.  The 
common  papaw  is  described  by  Michaux  as 
having  its  trunk  covered  with  a  silver-gray 
bark,  which  is  smooth  and  even  polished;  the 
wood  is  spongy,  extremely  soft  and  destitute 
of  strength,  and  applicable  to  no  use  in  the  me- 
chanical arts;  the  leaves  are  borne  on  short 
petioles,  and  are  alternate,  5  or  6  inches  in 
length,  and  of  an  elongated  form,  widening 
from  the  base  to  the  summit.  They  are  of  a 
fine  texture,  and  the  superior  surface  is  smooth 
and  brilliant.    The  flowers,  whioh  are  attached 
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nations.  Several  varieties  were  known  to  the 
Bomans,  of  which  that  most  widely  esteemed, 
until  the  introduction  of  the  Olaudian  paper, 
was  known  as  the  Augustan  paper.  It  was  18 
fingers  in  breadth,  such  being  the  extreme  length 
of  the  strips  of  papyrus  of  which  the  material 
was  composed.  The  strips,  exceedingly  thin 
and  delicate,  crossed  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles, and  were  compressed  into  one  close  sheet, 
being  secured  by  a  paste  or  sizing.  The  Olau- 
dian paper  was  made  much  stronger  and  better 
adapted  for  writing  upon,  by  laying  and  cement- 
ing the  fine  thin  strips  upon  a  groundwork  of 
the  coarser  kind  of  papyrus.  Such  paper  con- 
tinued in  use  down  to  the  11th  century  in  Italy, 
and  to  the  12th  in  France,  and  was  finally  dis- 
placed by  the  charta  bombycina,  or  paper  made 
of  cotton,  the  Greek  word  0ojj£v{  being  in  an- 
cient times  used  either  for  silk  or  cotton.  At 
what  time  raw  cotton  was  first  applied  to  this 
use  is  not  known.  Montfaucon  mentions  having 
seen  a  manuscript  of  this  paper  of  the  date  of 
1050 ;  but  it  is  supposed  the  European  manu- 
facture of  paper  from  the  pulp  of  vegetable 
fibres  may  be  dated  full  50  years  earlier  than 
this.  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe  from  the  East,  through  the  Arabians 
and  Persians.  The  inhabitants  of  several  Asia- 
tic countries  have  long  manufactured  paper 
from  a  variety  of  materials;  and  the  Chinese 
are  said  to  have  varieties  peculiar  to  almost 
every  province,  the  processes  for  producing 
which  are  no  doubt  very  ancient  They  em- 
ploy the  inner  bark  of  different  sorts  of  trees, 
the  pulp  made  of  which  they  compress  into  thin 
sheets.  In  the  province  of  Se-chuen,  it  is  said, 
they  make  paper  of  linen  rags,  as  it  is  made 
in  Europe ;  and  in  Fo-kien  they  use  the  young 
bamboo.  This  very  fibrous  material  is  cut  into 
pieces  several  feet  long,  is  well  macerated  sev- 
eral days  in  water,  then  dried  under  a  covering 
of  quicklime,  which  is  watered  at  the  time  to 
cause  it  to  slake.  It  is  then  washed,  cut  into 
filaments,  dried  and  bleached  in  the  sun,  boiled 
in  water,  and  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  beating  the 
substance  in  a  wooden  mortar.  A  glutinous 
vegetable  extract  is  then  mixed  with  the  pulp, 
and  being  thoroughly  incorporated  with  it  by 
beating  in  mortars,  the  mixture  is  poured  into 
tubs  in  the  condition  of  a  viscid  semi-fluid.  From 
this  the  workmen  withdraw  enough  at  a  time 
for  a  sheet  of  paper,  whioh  is  formed  and  par- 
tially dried  in  a  mould,  and  when  removed  from 
this  the  drying  is  completed  upon  the  surface 
of  hot  air  pipes,  as  the  flues  from  a  stove.  To 
prepare  it  for  writing  upon,  it  is  sized  by  dip- 
ping it  into  a  solution  of  alum.  The  Chinese 
rice  paper  is  prepared  from  the  inner  portion 
of  the  stems  of  the  aischynomene  paludo$a  (Rox- 
burgh), a  hardy  leguminous  plant,  which  grows 
abundantly  on  the  marshy  plains  of  Bengal,  and 
about  the  lakes  near  Calcutta.  The  stems  are 
rarely  more  than  2  inches  through.  They  are 
exported  in  large  quantities  from  the  island  .of 
Formosa  to  China  and  Calcutta.  The  stems 
being  cut  into  proper  lengths  for  the  sheets, 
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the  pith  is  cut  spirally  around  into  ithci 
after  the  manner  of  cutting  corks,  an  opq 
requiring  a  knife  with  a  very  keen  efct 
sheets,  which  are  sometimes  a  foot  Ijli 
inches  wide,  are  spread  out  and  com-* 
into  the  form  of  paper.    The  material  «1 
wetted  swells  and  retains  a  raised  surface 
gives  to  the  drawings  made  upon  it  i\* 
effect  of  relief.    The  inferior  sorts  are  j 
used  for  making  artificial  flowers.  He  j 
of  the  best  qualities  is  chiefly  used  for  j-ii 
of  birds,  flowers,  insects,  te,  for  which 
pose  the  original  sketch  is  made  of  adetpl 
upon  other  paper,  and  the  rice  paper  beq 
upon  this,  the  paints  are  applied  to  its ; 
This  paper  is  well  adapted  for  lidos 
printing ;  other  silky  varieties  are  equlb 
suited  for  steel  and  copper  plates.  T1-.  -V 
anese  manufacture  varieties  of  paper  foe . 
inner  bark  of  4  or  more  species  of  torn  i 
of  which  is  the  tnorus  papifira  wftWortt 
paper  tree.    Their  processes  exhibit  grct  fl 
and  care,  and  some  of  the  paper  tberp-ri 
is  remarkable  for  its  strength,  vhitfc  i  * 
great  that  it  may  be  used  for  many  dt.y 
poses  of  textile  fabrics,  and  indeed  rcari* 
silk  and  woollen  stuffs  so  closely  as  to  kv» 
times  mistaken  for  them.— AccordiB? :  •&! 
bon,  the  art  of  manufacturing  paper  wa»<!:*r* 
from  the  manufacturers  of  ftunarcani  r.  - 
it  was  introduced  from  China  in  the  jer  • 
and  thence  spread  over  Europe;  and  ku 
on  the  authority  of  the  librarian  Ctsti.-: 
Bibliotheea  Arabico-EUman^  that  paper  re 
troduced  at  Mecca  in  707.    linen  ra^*-* 
to  have  been  used  at  a  somewhat  later  |^ 
than  cotton,  and  in  Spain,  particularly - 
provinces  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia,  vbtrt-'-- ■ 
abounded,  tho  manufacture  of  paper  fiva^ 
material  was  probably  commenced  it  si  *r 
period.    The  oldest  specimen  of  linen  par : 
Spain  having  a  date  is  said  to  he  a  tiwr; ' 
peace  between  the  kings  of  Aragon  a*!  rc 
of  1178.    As  stated  in  the  "Ghnwkff  • 
Paper  and  Paper  Making,"  by  *¥■*■* 
bany.  1857),  paper  mills  were  in  operas^ 
Toledo  in  Spain  in  1085,  makinjpap?  rx 
rags  with  the  use  of  moulds  for  M& j 
sheets;  and  in  1151  the  best  paper  was  u*c 
Xativa  from  raw  cotton  and  ngs,  *tort  »* 
reduced  to  pulp  by  stamping  them  innrt; 
stead  of  grinding  after  the  Moorish  methoc.  * 
France  the  manufacture  dates  as  fir  to  f 
1814,  and  about  the  same  time  inGeroauj:  r- 
in  Italy  it  was  conducted  in  1367.  lac? 
per  seems  to  have  been  common  in  Geratfi . 
1824  and  afterward.  Paper  wasknown  «*? 
land  in  the  time  of  Edward  II. ;  bot  parl- 
or vellum  was  the  writing  inaterisl  conc*j . 
employed.    It  wasmannfactattriinwp^ 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  Vtt ;  I*  *£ 
mill  of  which  there  is  ant j>articiilar  aw** 
is  one  built  in  Dartford  in  Kent,  %*<*£ 
named  John  Spilman  or  Spielman,  jewa** 
Queen  Elizabeth.    Thisisc«lebT»i^tt»P* 
on  paper  of  the  date  of  1588.  to***** 
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made  bat  slow  progress,  and  during  tho  17th 
century  the  supplies  were  ohiefly  from  France, 
which  country,  with  Holland  and  Genoa,  main- 
tained a  decided  superiority  in  this  production. 
The  qualities  of  the  various  papers  produced  are 
compared  by  Fuller  in  1661  to  those  of  tho 
people  that  manufactured  them;   tho  French 
being  u light,  slight,  and  slender;  tho  Venetian 
neat,  subtil,   and  court-like;    and  the  Dutch 
thick,  corpulent,  and  gross,  sucking  up  tho  ink 
with  the  sponginess  thereof."  In  England  great 
improvements  were  introduced  by  the  French 
refugees  of  1685 ;  and  from  this  time  the  busi- 
ness advanced  in  importance.    In  1690  particu- 
lar attention  began  to  be  directed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  white  paper,  almost  all  that  was  pre- 
viously made  being  brown.    The  total  annual 
value  of  tho  product  at  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury did  not  exceed  £28,000,  and  the  number 
of  mills  in  all  England  was  less  than  100.    In 
1721  thero  wero  produced  about  800,000  reams, 
which  was  about  f  of  the  total  consumption ; 
and  two  years  afterward  the  value  of  the  year- 
ly product  was  estimated  at  £780,000.    In  tho 
middle  of  tho  century  the  importations  from 
Rouen  in  France  had  decreased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  many  of  the  French  paper  mills  were 
abandoned  or  converted  to  other  uses.    The 
celebrated  manufacturer  James  Whatman  had 
his  mill  in  operation  at  Maidstone  in  1760; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  its  product 
has  been  famous  for  its  superior  quality.    A 
medal  was  awarded  for  it  in  the  great  exhibi- 
tion of  1851  to  his  successors.    About  the  same 
period  important  improvements  were  made  in 
the  manufacture   in   Holland  and  Germany. 
Cylinders  armed  with  steel  blades  for  reducing 
the  pulp  were  substituted  by  the  Dutch,  about 
the  year  1750,  for  the  stampers  which  were 
before  in  use.    They  were  run  with  far  great- 
er ease  by  their  windmills,  and  proved  much 
more  effectual.    The  French  academy  of  sci- 
ences sent  an  agent  in  1768  to  Holland  to  visit 
the  paper  mills  and  investigate  the  processes  in 
use.    The  Germans  attempted  the  use  of  straw 
in  1756 ;   and  in  France  in  1776  a  book  was 
printed  upon  paper  of  good  white  appearance 
made  from  the  bark  of  the  linden  (basswood). 
The  greatest  advances  in  the  manufacture  were 
now  made  by  the  French.    In  1798  Louis  Bo* 
bert,  a  workman  in  the  establishment  of  M. 
Pierre  Francois  Didot  at  Essonnes,  announced 
that  he  had  discovered  a  new  way  of  making, 
by  the  labor  of  ono  man  only,  sheets  of  paper 
of  very  large  size,  even  12  feet  wide  and  50  feet 
long.    This  was  by  means  of  an  endless  web, 
and  the  machine  as  afterward   perfected   in 
England  became  the  most  important  piece  of 
Apparatus  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.    Ro- 
bert obtained  a  patent  right  from  the  French 
government  and    an   appropriation  of  8,000 
francs.    Tho  Messrs.  leurdrinier,  a  wealthy 
firm  of  stationers  and  booksellers  In  London, 
who  purchased  the  right  for  Great  Britain,  ex- 
pended £60,000  in  matters  connected  with  the 
improvement  and  manufacture  of  the  machine, 


and  wero  made  bankrupt  beforo  they  could 
realize  the  dues  to  which  they  were  entitled 
for  its  use.  In  1800  good  white  paper  to  tho 
amount  of  700  reams  a  week  was  made  for  the 
first  timo  from  old  waste  and  written  and  print- 
ed paper,  such  as  had  always  before  been  thrown 
away.  This  was  done  in  England  by  Matthias 
Koops.  He  also  made  better  paper  from  straw, 
wood,  and  other  vegetable  matters,  without 
the  addition  of  any  other  known  paper  stuff, 
than  had  ever  before  been  produced.  He  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  the  use  of  straw,  hay,  this- 
tles, waste  and  refuse  of  hemp  and  flax,  &c— In 
the  United  States  the  first  paper  mill  of  which 
wo  have  any  account  was  erected  in  1714  upon 
Chester  creek  in  Delaware.  It  was  afterward 
owned  by  a  Mr.  Wilcox,  who  furnished  Frank- 
lin with  paper  from  it.  Tho  mill  is  still  in 
operation,  belonging  to  a  son  of  Mr.  "Wilcox, 
and  paper  is  made  in  it  by  hand  on  the  same 
process  which  was  in  use  a  century  ago.  In 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  appears 
from  the  statement  of  Salmon  in  his  "  Modern 
History"  (vol.  Hi.  p.  494),  a  paper  mill  was  set 
up  about  the  year  1717,  and  in  1720  was  mak- 
ing paper  to  the  value  of  about  £200  per  annum. 
But  other  authorities  give  the  year  1780  as  the 
date  of  the  first  paper  mill  in  Massachusetts, 
which  was  built  at  Milton  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  bounty  offered  by  the  legislature 
in  1728.  Mr.  Daniel  Henchman  of  Boston,  who 
it  is  supposed  built  this  mill,  exhibited  a  sample 
of  his  paper  before  the  general  court  in  1781. 
There  was  in  1728  a  paper  mill  at  Elizabethtown, 
N.  J.,  owned  by  Mr.  William  Bradford.  Tho 
Massachusetts  mill  appears  to  have  been  stopped 
for  some  time,  as  is  supposed  for  want  of  com- 
petent workmen ;  and  in  1760  it  was  started 
again  by  a  British  soldier  stationed  at  Boston, 
for  whom  a  furlough  had  been  obtained  long 
enough  for  this  purpose.  In  1768  a  mill  was 
completed  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  by  Christopher 
Lemngwell,  under  official  encouragement.  An- 
other was  in  operation  in  1776  at  East  Hart- 
ford, belonging  to  Watson  and  Ledyard,  which 
supplied  about  8,000  sheets  weekly  for  the 
press  at  Hartford,  and  most  of  the  writing 
paper  used  in  the  state  and  the  continental 
army.  There  were  at  this  time  three  small 
mills  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  not  long  after  one  at  Bennington,  Vt.  The 
manufacture  had  made  much  more  rapid  pro- 
gress in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware, where  in  1770  the  total  number  of  paper 
mills  was  about  40,  and  the  annual  product  of 
paper  was  worth  about  £100,000.  In  New 
England  and  New  York  the  supply  was  far 
short  of  the  demand;  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  rags  were  procured  for 
the  mills.  The  people  were  not  accustomed  to 
preserve  them,  and  though  advertisements  an- 
nounced when  the  bell  carts  would  go  round  to 
collect,  and  urgent  appeals  in  prose  and  verso 
were  made  to  the  patriotism  of  the  ladies,  ac- 
companied with  offers  of  Sd.  per  pound  for  clean 
white  cotton  or  linen  rags,  and  2d.  for  white, 
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blue,  brown,  and  check,  the  quantities  obtained 
were  very  meagre.  The  first  paper  mill  in 
northern  New  York  was  bnilt  in  1793  at  Troy 
by  Messrs.  Websters,  Ensign,  and  Seymour,  in 
which  from  5  to  10  reams  were  made  daily. 
The  next  year  one  was  constructed  at  Fair- 
haven,  Vt.,  by  Col.  Lyon,  and  the  bark  of  the 
basswood  was  employed  in  it  for  making  wrap- 
ping paper.  In  New  England  and  New  York, 
mills  built  for  other  purposes,  as  grist  mills, 
began  to  be  converted  into  paper  mills;  but 
the  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  pro- 
curing rags.  The  printing  offices  could  not  be 
furnished  with  the  supplies  they  required ;  and 
in  1804  the  American  company  of  booksellers 
offered  premiums  to  any  one  who  would  make 
the  greatest  quantity  of  paper  from  other  ma- 
terials than  cotton  and  linen  rags.  In  1810 
the  number  of  mills  in  the  United  States 
was  estimated  at  185,  of  which  7  were  in 
New  Hampshire,  88  in  Massachusetts,  4  in 
Rhode  Island,  17  in  Connecticut,  9  in  Vermont, 
28  in  New  York,  60  in  Pennsylvania,  4  in  Dela- 
ware, 8  in  Maryland,  4  in  Virginia,  1  in  South 
Carolina,  6  in  Kentucky,  and  4  in  Tennessee. 
They  produced  50,000  reams  of  paper  worth 
$8  per  ream,  weighing  about  500  tons;  70,- 
000  reams  of  book  paper  at  $8.50,  weighing 
680  tons;  111,000  reams  of  writing  paper  at  $8, 
about  650  tons ;  and  100,000  reams  of  wrapping 
paper,  at  88  eta,;  also  paper  hangings  and 
other  articles.  At  this  time  rags  began  to 
be  imported  largely  into  the  United  States 
from  Europe.  Each  mill,  as  ordinarily  con- 
structed in  Massachusetts,  had  2  vats,  and  made 
from  2,000  to  8,000  reams  of  the  different  sorts 
of  naper.  It  required  a  capital  of  about  $10,000, 
and  employed  12  persons  or  more.  The  ma- 
terials used  were  chiefly  rags,  old  sails,  and 
junk.  Steam  power  was  first  applied  to  this 
manufacture  in  the  United  States  at  Pittsburg 
in  1816 ;  the  engine  was  of  16  horse  power,  and 
the  annual  product  of  paper  was  worth  $20,000. 
In  1820  the  annual  value  of  the  paper  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States  was  rated  at 
$8,000,000.  In  1822  the  publication  of  Rees's 
44  Cyclopaedia"  in  Philadelphia  consumed  80,000 
reams  of  paper.  This  was  the  largest  work  in 
the  English  language.  The  most  extensive 
paper  mill  in  the  United  States  in  1825  was 
that  of  Messrs.  D.  and  J.  Ames  at  Springfield. 
In  1828  the  consumption  of  paper  for  the  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  was  estimated 
at  104,400  reams,  costing  $500,000.  The  total 
value  of  the  product  was  nearly  $7,000*000, 
and  of  the  rags  and  other  materials  employed 
in  the  manufacture  about  $2,000,000.  The 
Fourdrinier  machine,  imported  from  England, 
was  in  use  in  a  number  of  mills,  Massachu- 
setts in  1829  having  6  of  them,  or  one  for 
every  10  mills.  These,  and  improved  methods 
of  cleansing  and  bleaching,  principally  by  the 
use  of  chlorine,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the 
business,  and  rendered  the  coarser  materials 
available  for  the  manufacture  of  the  better 
qualities  of  paper.    The  importation  of  rags 


continued  to  increase,  their  value  in  1889  and 
1840  exceeding  $560,000  a  year ;  the  imports 
of  paper  in  each  of  the  same  years  amounted 
to  about  $150,000,  and  the  export*  to  about 
$85,000.    In  1850  the  value  of  the  rags  im- 
ported was  $748,707,  and  of  paper  $496,568. 
Three  fourths  of  the  rags  were  from  Italian 
and  Austrian  ports,  and  their  cost  was  $8.61  for 
100  lbs.    The  capital  invested  in  the  manufac- 
ture was  about  $18,000,000,  the  annual  prod- 
uct of  paper  about  $17,000,000,  and  the  num- 
ber of  mills  about  700.    All  but  two  of  them 
were  provided  with  the  Fourdrinier  machine. 
The  town  of  Lee  in  Berkshire  co^  Mass.,  be- 
came celebrated  for  its  paper  nulla,  having  25 
mills  in  1851,  which  produced  about  25,000  fin. 
of  paper  daily,  and  $2,000,000  worth  per  annum. 
The  consumption  of  paper  in  1852  equalled  in 
amount  that  of  England  and  France  together. 
The  exports  of  paper  and  stationery  continued 
small,  but  the  imports  for  the  year  ending  June 
80,  1858,  amounted  to  $602,659,  and  of  rags  to 
$982,887,  costing  $4.81  for  100  lbs.    The  num- 
ber of  mills  in  active  operation  in  1854  is  stated 
to  have  been  750,  producing  annually  about 
250,000,000  lbs.  of  paper,  worth  $25,000,000, 
and  consuming  405,000,000  lbs.  of  rags,  which 
cost  about  4  cents  a  pound.     The   demand, 
however,  still  exceeded  the  supply,  so  that  the 
price  in  1854  advanced  2£  ots.  per  pound,  caus- 
ing several  of  the  newspapers  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  either  to  increase  their  rates 
or  reduce  their  size.    Experiments  in  intro- 
ducing new  materials  for  the  manufacture  had 
proved  successful  as  to  basswood;  and  at  little 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  a  large  and  very  superior  mill  was 
built  by  the  ligneous  paper  company  to  use  this 
material  alone.  At  Norwich,  Conn.,  the  mills  of 
the  Chelsea  manufacturing  company  were  pro- 
ducing in  1856  at  the  rate  of  7  tons  of  paper  in 
a  day.    The  Pacific  mills  of  Windsor  Locks  in 
the  same  state  are  about  as  extensive,  and  are 
probably  not  exceeded  in  their  capacity  by  any 
mills  in  the  world.  The  total  amount  produced 
in  the  United  States  at  this  time  was  about  200,- 
000  tons  per  annum ;  in  Great  Britain  66,000 
tons ;  and  in  France  70,000  tons.    The  con- 
sumption by  the  large  publishing  houses  is  im- 
mense, that  of  a  single  newspaper,  the  "  New 
York  Tribune,"  being  about  570,000  sheets  or 
80  tons  a  week.    This  is  chiefly  supplied  by  a 
mill  at  Niagara  falls.    The  u  London  Times," 
using  a  much  heavier  paper,  consumes  9  tons 
or  90,000  sheets  daily.— The  materials  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  are  all  those  vege- 
table fibres  which  have  a  corrugated  edge  and 
may  be  macerated  into  a  pulp  with  water ;  and 
those  are  to  be  preferred  which,  while  they 
can  be  obtained  in  the  greatest  abundance  at 
the  least  cost,  can  also  be  converted  with  least 
labor  into  pulp.    Nothing  has  yet  been  found 
better  adapted  for  this  manufacture  than  the 
fibres  of  cotton  and  flax,  and  these  are  ob- 
tained most  cheaply  after  they  have  served 
their  original  purpose,  and  in  the  form  of  rags 
are  discarded  from  further  service.    By  reason 
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of  the  wear  to  which  the  fibres  have  been  sub- 
jected, and  their  washings  in  alkaline  waters, 
the  material  is  already  partially  prepared  for 
reduction  to  pulp.    The  varieties  of  white  pa- 
per employed  for  printing  and  writing  until 
within  the  last  10  years  were  prepared  almost 
exclusively  from  rags  of  cotton  and  linen ;  while 
the  cheaper  brown  and  colored  wrapping  pa- 
pers were  manufactured,  as  they  still  are,  from 
coarser  materials,  such  as  the  waste  of  rope  man- 
ufactories and  of  cotton  mills.    By  recent  im- 
provements these  are  found  to  be  applicable  to 
the  manufacture  of  the  finest  white  paper,  and 
even  tissue  paper ;  and  such  are  now  produced 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  paper  mills  of  the  United 
6tates.     The  large  establishment  of  Messrs.  H. 
V.  Butler  and  co.  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  consumes 
cotton  waste,  hempen  bale  ropes,  and  bagging 
exclusively,  and  no  works  produce  paper  of 
superior  qualities.    The  brown  papers  made  in 
American  mills  from  these  materials  combined 
together  is  unequalled  by  any  similar  papers 
made  in  Europe.    Still  coarser  papers  are  made 
of  the  fibres  of  the  worn-out  India  bagging, 
which  in  Great  Britain  especially  is  obtained 
in  immense  quantities,  and  is  there  largely  ap- 
propriated to  this  use.    (See  Coir,  Gunny,  and 
Jute.)    Straw  is  used  also  to  a  considerable 
extent,  especially  in  England,  as  an  auxiliary 
to  rags ;  and  when  mixed  with  them,  its  fibre 
gives  stiffness  to  the  paper,  which  is  largely 
used  for  newspapers.    The  stalk  of  the  straw 
contains  silica,  which  must  be  removed  by 
long  boiling  in  a  strong  alkaline  lye,  and  thus 
the  cost  of  the  preparation  of  the  material  is 
necessarily  greater  than  that  of  rags,  which 
require  much  shorter  treatment  of  this  charac- 
ter ;  and  its  fibre  moreover  is  short  and  tender. 
In  the  United  States  the  cane  or  reed  of  the 
southern  swamps  offers  itself  as  a  fibrous  ma- 
terial that  can  be  procured  a$  little  cost  in  un- 
limited   quantities.     Various   attempts  have 
been  made  to  convert  this  into  paper,  and  with 
some  success.    At  a  mill  a  few  miles  N.  from 
Baltimore  considerable  paper  has  been  made 
from  it,  and  samples  have  also  been  exhibited 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  and  the  success  is  considered 
so  decided  that  mills  are  now  in  process  of 
construction  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  for  prepar- 
ing the  fibre  upon  a  large  scale  for  supplying 
paper  mills.    The  reeds  freed  from  their  joints 
are  boiled  under  pressure  in  alkaline  solutions, 
and  the  product  is  afterward  bleached  as  in 
the  ordinary  process.    By  another  American 
process  a  singular  expedient  was  adopted  for  re- 
ducing the  material  to  fibres.    The  long  canes 
were  introduced  into  iron  cylinders  of  great 
strength  so  made  as  to  be  closed  steam-tight. 
Steam  was  then  forced  in  under  great  pressure, 
and  the  end  of  the  cylinder  corresponding  to 
the  muzzle  being  suddenly  opened,  the  canes 
were  shot  out  as  from  a  gun  and  torn  into 
slender  filaments.     Around  the  cylinder  the 
silica  that  constituted  a  considerable  part  of 
the  hard  outer  covering  of  the  canes  collected 
hi  piles  of  snow-white  and  apparently  perfectly 


pure  material.  A  similar  plan  has  been  em- 
ployed in  tearing  to  pieces  logs  of  bass  or  white 
wood,  which  furnishes  a  fibre  adapted  for  the 
production  of  paper.  Prepared  in  other  ways, 
basswood  is  now  in  use  in  some  of  the  mills  of 
northern  New  York.  Its  fibre  is  however  rather 
weak  and  short,  and  tends  to  fall  to  powder  in 
its  reduction  to  pulp.  Paper  made  from  the 
wood  of  the  hemlock  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced to  some  extent  for  newspapers. — Numer- 
ous other  vegetable  substances  have  been  care- 
fully subjected  to  practical  tests  and  converted 
to  some  extent  into  paper,  several  of  which  have 
been  named  in  the  account  already  given  of 
the  progress  of  the  manufacture.  In  the  Smith- 
sonian institution  there  is  a  copy  of  a  work  by 
Jakob  Christian  Schaffer  on  experiments  in 
making  paper  from  other  materials  than  rags 
(Erlangen,  1772),  which  is  printed  on  more 
than  60  varieties  of  P&per  made  from  as  many 
different  materials.  The  works  of  the  mar- 
quis do  Yillette,  published  in  London  in  1766 
in  24mo.,  are  printed  on  paper  made  of  marsh 
mallow ;  and  at  the  end  are  single  leaves  of 
paper  manufactured  at  Bruges  from  20  differ- 
ent species  of  plants,  including  the  nettle,  hops, 
moss,  reed,  several  kinds  of  trees,  herbs,  &c.  Mr. 
Munsell,  in  his  work  referred  to  above,  enumer- 
ates 108  substances  which  have  been  experi- 
mented upon.  They  are  chiefly  vegetable  mat- 
ters ;  but  among  them  are  some  animal  and  a 
few  mineral  substances.  The  chief  dependence 
of  the  manufacture,  however,  is  first  upon  rags ; 
then  upon  the  waste  of  cotton  mills  and  rope 
factories ;  and  then  upon  straw  and  basswood. 
— In  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  first  object 
is  to  prepare  the  raw  materials  for  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  are  brought  into  a  pulpy 
condition.  This  is  effected  by  various  meth- 
ods, which  vary  somewhat  with  the  character 
of  the  materials.  Bags  are  first  cut  into  nar- 
row strips  by  women,  who  sit  each  at  a  small 
table  having  a  wire  network  surface  and  fur- 
nished with  a  large  vertical  knife  blade,  the 
back  of  which  is  toward  the  operator.  The 
rags  are  cut  by  drawing  them  across  this  knife, 
and  all  hard  substances,  as  buttons,  hooks  and 
eyes,. and  pieces  of  woollen  and  silk,  are  sepa- 
rated and  laid  aside,  while  the  rags  are  thrown 
according  to  their  characters  into  the  appro- 
priate compartments  of  a  box  placed  conve- 
niently at  hand  to  receive  them.  Much  dirt 
and  sand  falls  through  the  netting.  The  next 
process,  where  the  rags  are  not  picked  out  or 
41  overhauled,"  is  the  willowing  and  dusting. 
In  cylindrical-shaped  machines  the  rags  are 
tossed  about  and  thoroughly  tumbled  by  the 
long  teeth  upon  the  revolving  cylinders  and 
against  the  fixed  teeth  set  in  the  outer  cas- 
ing, whereby  they  are  freed  from  the  loose 
dirt  and  made  ready  for  the  boiling  process. 
For  this  an  alkaline  solution  is  used,  of  varia- 
ble composition  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
rags,  the  more  highly  colored  requiring  strong 
lye.  For  100  lbs.  of  rags  from  6  to  10  lbs, 
of  carbonate  of  soda  is  used,  and  half  as  much 
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quicklime.  The  lye  reduces  the  fine  hard  par- 
ticles of  the  vegetable  fibre,  which  if  allowed 
to  remain  would  cause  knobby  places  in  the 
paper,  removes  mnoh  of  the  dirt  that  still 
adheres  to  the  rags,  and  partially  whitens 
them.  The  solution  is  best  heated  by  means 
of  steam  pipes,  and  various  plans  have  been 
devised  of  accomplishing  the  object  most  effi- 
ciently, so  as  to  subject  all  portions  alike  to  the 
action  of  the  lye.  Large  cylindrical  iron  boil- 
ers, set  horizontally  and  made  to  revolve,  were 
first  employed  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Butler  of  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  and  in  various  modifications  have 
since  been  introduced  into  the  best  mills  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  These  are  pro- 
vided with  compartments  perforated  with  holes 
for  draining  off  the  water,  and  they  are  charged 
at  the  ends  with  several  hundred  weight  of 
rags  at  a  time,  when  steam  is  admitted  under  a 
pressure  of  60  lbs.  or  more  per  square  inoh. 
By  the  use  of  high  steam,  a  saving  of  the  soda 
introduced  to  facilitate  the  cleansing,  as  well  as 
of  much  time,  is  effected.  The  operation  for 
the  full  charge  is  completed  in  8  to  10  hours. 
The  rags  are  then  ready  for  the  process  by 
whioh  they  are  converted  into  pulp.  This 
used  to  be  effected  by  allowing  the  rags  to  fer- 
ment several  weeks  in  stone  vats,  and  then 
beating  them  with  stamps  or  pestles  in  a  wooden 
mortar.  The  mortar  had  a  cavity  in  the  bottom 
ooverod  with  a  thick  iron  plate  grooved  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  the  under  sides  of  the  stamps 
were  also  grooved.  A  hole  through  the  mortar 
allowed  the  dirty  water  to  escape  from  the  cav- 
ity, while  the  fibres  of  the  rags  were  arrested  by 
a  hair  cloth  covering.  The  machine  known  as 
the  u  engine,"  invented  by  the  Dutch,  took  the 

?laoe  of  the  mortar,  and  is  now  in  general  use. 
'wo  kinds  are  employed,  called  respectively  the 
washer  and  the  beater,  both  constructed  upon 
the  same  plan,  the  one  designed  for  washing 
the  rags,  and  the  other  for  rubbing  and  redu- 
cing them  to  pulp.  The  latter  may  be  placed 
below  the  former,  and  receive  the  rags  directly 
from  it;  but  usually  they  are  separated  by  the 
bleaching  apparatus  and  process.  Each  is  a 
trough,  it  may  be  10  feet  long  by  4}  wide 
and  2^  deep,  cast  in  one  piece  of  iron  with  the 
ends  rounded,  and  provided  with  a  longitudinal 
vertical  partition  that  reaches  within  2  feet  of 
each  end.  The  trough  is  thus  divided  into  two 
chambers,  which  connect  together  at  the  ends. 
Across  the  middle  of  the  cistern  a  shaft  is  set 
whioh  carries  a  solid  wooden  cylinder  in  one  of 
the  divisions,  and  which  can  be  raised  or  low- 
ered about  an  inoh  by  means  of  a  screw  at  one 
end  of  the  "lighter"  or  lever  beam  upon  which 
the  end  of  the  axle  rests.  This  cylinder  is 
armed  with  about  40  longitudinal  steel  ribs  or 
bars  in  a  washer,  and  60  in  a  beater,  which 
project  about  2  inches  from  its  surface.  Under 
the  cylinder  another  set  of  steel  bars,  each  of 
them  from  J  to  i  inch  thick,  arranged  in  a  seg- 
ment of  about  6  inches  width,  conforming  to 
the  ourve  of  the  cylinder,  is  firmly  secured  in 
the  floor  of  the  cistern.    These  bars,  forming 


the  "  plate,"  are  bent  in  the  middle,  so  as  to 
make  a  slight  angle  with  the  bars  of  the  roll, 
by  which  means  the  fibre  is  drawn  out  and  re- 
duced in  length  by  a  shearing  action.  The 
floor  of  the  cistern  rises  up  toward  the  cylin- 
der, and  behind  the  plate  is  continued  up 
so  as  to  form  a  breasting,  the  top  of  which  is 
nearly  as  high  as  the  centre  of  the  cylinder. 
From  this  point  it  slopes  rapidly  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  trough,  forming  what  is  called  the 
"  back  fall."  The  cistern  being  filled  with 
water  sufficiently  to  immerse  the  Tower  bars  on 
the  cylinder  when  this  is  raised  up,  the  rags 
are  introduced  and  spread  about  with  the  hand, 
and  the  cylinder  is  made  to  revolve.  This 
causes  a  current  to  flow  which  moves  the  rags 
along  with  it,  bringing  them  under  the  cylin- 
der, and  carrying  them  around  the  partition, 
till  they  are  brought  again  between  the  ribs  of 
the  cylinder  and  those  of  the  plate  beneath. 
As  the  operation  goes  on,  the  cylinder  is  gradu- 
ally lowered,  till  toward  the  last,  when  the 
rags  have  been  worn  down  into  the  pulpy 
condition  known  as  half  stuff;  the  space  is  nar- 
rowed till  the  cylinder  almost  touches  the  plate. 
Before  reaching  this  point,  when  the  rags  are 
coarse  and  offer  considerable  resistance  in  being 
drawn  through  the  space,  the  motion,  as  the 
cylinder  revolves  with  great  rapidity,  is  Tery 
rough  and  jerking ;  but  in  the  course  of  3  or  4 
hours  it  becomes  steady,  indicating  a  thorough 
reduction  of  the  material  to  pulp.  A  box  cover 
is  constructed  over  the  cylinder  to  prevent  its 
throwing  out  the  contents  of  the  trough  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  revolution.  During  the  opera- 
tion fresh  water,  which  should  be  perfectly 
clean  and  pure,  is  continually  admitted,  and  the 
dirty  water  is  removed  by  some  one  of  the 
several  contrivances  that  have  been  devised  to 
take  it  up  and  leave  all  the  fibre  behind.  That 
in  general  use  consists  of  hollow  cylinders  cov- 
ered with  very  fine  wire  cloth,  and  made  to 
revolve  slowly  in  the  current  of  pnlp,  as  it 

1>asses  through  the  other  compartment  after 
eaving  that  occupied  by  the  washing  cylinder. 
Inside  the  cylinder  the  water  is  caught  in  buck- 
ets, and  being  raised  up  in  them  is  discharged 
into  a  tube  which  passes  through  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder,  and  thus  it  escapes  from  the  ma- 
chine. In  this  process  much  importance  is 
attached  to  the  condition  of  the  bars  on  the 
cylinders  and  plates,  care  being  taken  that  they 
are  adapted  to  the  particular  work,  and  are 
kept  in  good  order,  so  that  the  rags  are  rubbed 
rather  than  cut  into  pulp.  Only  by  giving 
plenty  of  time  to  the  operation  is  the  material 
Drought  into  the  proper  consistency,  incorpo- 
rating with  it  sufficient  water.  If  the  ™rK*J 
not  done  in  this  manner,  good  paper  cannot ;  be 
produced  from  the  pulp.  The  time  expended 
in  properly  washing  a  charge  of  from  one  to 
two  cwt.  of  rags  should  be  from  8  to  4  hours; 
but  the  operation  is  often  completed  in  less 
time,  to  the  detriment  of  the  paper.  The  num- 
ber of  engines  in  a  paper  mill  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  indicating  its  capacity.   The  power 
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required  for  running  each  cylinder  toward  the 
close  of  the  process,  when  the  space  between 
its  under  surface  and  the  plate  is  narrowest,  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  7  horses.  From  this 
machine  the  half  stuff  is  allowed  to  flow  out  by 
a  large  pipe  in  the  bottom  to  the  draining  chest, 
where,  being  freed  from  much  of  the  water  it 
contains,  it  next  enters  the  stone  cisterns  in 
which  the  bleaohing  is  effected.  In  these  a  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  lime,  prepared  with  about 
one  pound  of  the  salt  to  2  gallons  of  water, 
is  employed.  The  liquor  drains  off  through 
plates  of  zinc  in  the  bottom,  which  are  per- 
forated with  minute  holes,  and  is  then  pump- 
ed up  again  and  used  with  additions  of  strong 
fresh  liquor.  By  24  hours'  steeping  the  pulp 
is  converted  to  a  nearly  pure  white  color ;  and 
it  is  then  removed  sometimes  to  a  strong  iron 
box,  in  which  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
hydraulic  press  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  out 
most  of  the  chlorine  water,  or  goes  directly 
to  the  beating  engine,  like  the  washing  en- 
gine already  described.  In  this  the  stuff  is 
first  run  for  half  an  hour  or  more  with  the  cyl- 
inder raised,  so  as  not  to  rub  the  pulp.  The 
action  is  hence  merely  that  of  washing,  and 
the  effect  is  to  remove  the  chlorine,  which  if  al- 
lowed to  remain  would  render  the  paper  brit- 
tle and  liable  to  soon  crumble  to  dust  The  salt 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  technically  termed  "  an- 
tichlor,"  is  of  late  advantageously  introduced 
to  neutralize  the  chlorine  and  expedite  its  re- 
moval. Suitable  mixtures  are  then  added  for 
sizing,  according  to  the  quality  of  paper  to  be 
made ;  and  also  any  coloring  matter.  The  or- 
dinary size  is  a  combination  of  soda  and  rosin 
to  form  a  soap  from  which  the  rosin  is  pre- 
cipitated upon  the  pulp  by  the  subsequent  ad- 
dition of  alum.  The  cylinder  is  then  low- 
ered and  the  pulp  is  ground  by  its  action  to  a 
much  finer  consistency,  its  quality  depending 
upon  the  judicious  management  of  the  cylinder, 
as  not  letting  it  down  too  fast  nor  too  much  at 
once.  The  beating  is  completed  in  8 1  to  4 
hours ;  and  the  stuff  is  then  discharged  into  a 
large  receiving  vat.  An  improvement  upon  the 
Butch  engine  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Kingsland  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  in  success- 
ful use  in  this  country  and  in  England.  It  con- 
sists in  a  revolving  grinder  placed  between  two 
stationary  grinders,  the  pulp  being  made  to 
flow  first  through  the  space  on  one  side  and 
then  through  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
revolving  grinder,  after  which  it  is  discharged 
hi  a  constant  stream.  The  revolving  grinder 
makes  about  200  revolutions  in  a  minute,  and 
the  spaces  are  adjusted  by  screws  for  coarse  or 
fine  pulp  as  may  be  required. — The  pulp  being 
collected  in  stone  vats,  from  which  it  is  to  be 
taken  out  for  converting  into  sheets,  is  agitated 
by  a  stirrer  to  keep  it  of  uniform  consistency. 
By  the  old  process  of  hand  making,  which  is 
&ot  yet  entirely  abandoned,  it  is  then  dipped 
ont  and  moulded  by  a  workman,  called  the  vat- 
j&an.  The  mould  which  he  uses,  holding  it  in 
both  hands,  is  a  shallow  mahogany  box  some- 
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what  larger  than  the  sheet  of  paper,  covered 
with  parallel  wires  placed  near  together,  and 
crossed  by  a  few  others.*  A  loose  frame  called 
a  deckle,  of  the  exact  size  of  the  mould,  is  held 
down  upon  its  upper  surface,  serving  as  a  mar- 
gin to  the  wires,  and  determines  the  size  of  the 
sheet.  A  proper  quantity  of  pulp  being  dipped 
up  and  shaken  with  a  peculiar  motion  acquired 
by  experience,  the  fibre  is  spread  evenly  over 
the  wires  and  the  water  in  great  part  flows 
through.  The  vatman  then  slips  off  and  re- 
tains the  deckle  as  he  slides  the  mould  along 
the  edges  of  the  vat  to  another  workman  called 
the  coucher,  and  taking  another  mould  to  which 
ho  adjusts  the  deckle,  he  repeats  the  operation. 
The  coucher  meantime  sets  the  mould  on  its 
edge  to  drain  while  he  arranges  on  the  table 
close  by  a  sheet  of  felt  cloth  on  which  he  lays 
the  sheet  of  fibre  by  overturning  the  mould. 
This  is  returned  to  the  vatman,  who  passes 
along  another  mould  and  sheet,  and  this  is  laid 
upon  another  felt  with  which  the  first  sheet  is 
covered.  About  180  sheets  are  thus  piled  up 
alternately  with  as  many  felts,  and  the  whole 
pile  is  then  slipped  under  a  press,  by  the  action 
of  which  much  water  is  squeezed  out  and  the 
sheets  acquire  tenacity.  These  are  then  sepa- 
rated and  piled  up  by  themselves,  and  again 
pressed ;  and  being  again  separated,  or  parted, 
they  are  piled  and  pressed  a  third  time.  Thus 
the  marks  of  the  felts  are  removed,  and  the 
paper  is  in  good  condition  for  drying,  which  is 
effected  by  hanging  the  sheets  on  hair  lines  in 
lofts  or  rooms  specially  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
In  favorable  weather  the  drying  may  be  com- 
pleted in  24  hours,  after  which  the  paper  is 
sized  by  dipping  it  several  times  in  a  prepara- 
tion of  glue  and  alum.  The  sheets  are  again 
pressed  to  remove  the  superfluous  size,  and  are 
returned  to  the  drying  rooms,  where  they  are 
suspended  upon  the  lines  and  dried  much  more 
gradually  than  before,  several  days7  time  being 
requisite  for  the  size  to  become  well  incorporated 
with  the  paper.  The  finishing  is  effected  by 
passing  the  sheets  laid  alternately  with  glazed 
paper  boards  with  some  hot  metal  plates  inter- 
spersed through  the  piles.  This  gives  the 
name  of  "hot-pressed."  It  may  instead  be 
rolled  with  smooth  copper  plates  between  the 
sheets.  By  this  method  it  was  often  8  weeks 
before  the  paper  was  finally  finished  from  the 
first  treatment  of  the  rags,  and  for  every  vat, 
from  which  about  150  lbs.  of  paper  might  be 
made  in  a  day,  there  were  employed  8  men  and 
about  as  many  women.  The  "  water  mark"  up- 
on paper,  used  to  designate  the  peculiar  kinds, 
is  produced  by  coarse  wires  of  the  required 
figures  attached  to  the  moulds,  so  as  to  cause 
the  layer  of  fibre  to  be  somewhat  thinner  on 
their  lines.  Various  devices  formerly  made-, 
use  of  in  this  way  gave  names  to  the  sorts  of 
paper  to  whioh  they  were  applied,  and  the  pa- 
pers have  retained  these  names.   Thus  u  cap"  or 

*  With  the  wires  thus  arranged,  the  paper  produced  la 
called  "laid  paper;"  but  with  a  woven  wire  doth  the  pro- 
duct is  known  as  u  wove  paper." 
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"  foolscap  paper1'  was  so  called  from  the  water 
mark  representing  a  fool's  cap  and  bells ;  post 
paper,  from  the  design  of  a  postman's  horn. 
What  was  called  "pot  paper"  had  the  design 
of  a  pot  or  jug,  and  a  hand  paper"  was  distin- 
guished by  the  figure  of  a  hand.  Water  marks 
upon  commercial  papers,  as  bank  notes,  checks, 
&c,  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  rendering  forger- 
ies more  difficult. — The  Fourdrinier  machine 
introduced  extraordinary  improvements  over 
Hie  old  hand  method  of  making  paper.  By 
means  of  it  the  capacity  of  production  is  im- 
mensely multiplied  at  greatly  reduced  cost. 
Paper  is  made  in  sheets  of  any  desired  size 
and  of  uniform  thickness.    Light  tissuo  pa- 

Eers  are  produced  by  it  which  could  not  have 
een  made  by  hand.  The  processes  of  sorting, 
trimming,  and  hanging  up  the  Bheets  to  dry, 
and  the  waste  attending  these  handlings  of  the 
paper,  are  avoided ;  and  what  required  weeks 
to  effect  is  now  accomplished  in  as  many  min- 
utes. The  cast-off  rags  of  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  as  stated  by  Richard  Herring  in  his  "  Pa- 
per and  Paper  Making"  (London,  1856),  may 
be  forwarded  after  sunrise  many  miles,  and  be 
returned  before  sunset  converted  into  sheets  of 
the  most  perfect  paper.  But  this  wonderful 
rapidity  in  the  manufacture  is  unfavorable  to 
the  production  of  paper  of  the  greatest  strength 
and  durability.  This  is  attained  only  by  con- 
ducting each  one  of  the  numerous  processes, 
from  the  trituration  of  the  rags  to  the  calender- 
ing, slowly  and  thoroughly.  J£t.  Herring  ex- 
hibits among  the  samples  in  his  work  one 
specimen  of  paper  thus  carefully  prepared,  not 
much  thicker  than  ordinary  printing  paper, 
which  is  almost  as  tough  and  durable  as  parch- 
ment, and  capable  of  sustaining  by  a  strip  not 
wider  than  a  Dank  note  a  weight  of  200  lbs.  It 
is  impossible  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  ma- 
chine without  drawings.  At  its  head  is  placed 
a  receiving  vat  into  which  the  pulp  is  constant- 
ly supplied,  and  in  which  it  is  kept  of  uniform 
consistency  by  continual  stirring.  From  the 
vat  it  flows  out  through  a  stopcock  regulated 
to  supply  the  quantity  suited  to  the  thickness 
of  paper  to  be  made ;  or  the  delivery  is  con- 
trollea  either  by  pumps  or  by  pulp  meters  con- 
trived to  supply  equal  quantities  in  equal  times. 
Flowing  then  upon  a  lifter  wheel,  the  pulp  is 
diluted  with  water  drained  from  the  web  of 
paper  in  advance  of  this  part  of  the  apparatus 
and  brought  back  to  the  lifter  wheel.  By  this 
wheel  the  mixture  is  delivered  into  the  trough 
called  the  sand  trap,  which  is  20  to  40  feet 
long  and  4  or  5  inches  deep.  In  this  any  par- 
ticles of  sand  present  settle,  and  the  pulp  passes 
through  the  strainer,  which  is  arranged  along 
one  side  of  the  trough.  This  is  a  box  made  of  brass 

Elates,  those  forming  the  bottom  being  perforated 
y  fine  slits,  or  the  bottom  is  made  of  polished 
bars  of  brass,  which  are  set  almost  in  contact. 
The  passage  of  the  pulp  through  the  narrow 
openings  is  facilitated  either  by  a  rapid  jar- 
ring movement  communicated  to  the  strainer, 
or  by  an  exhaust  apparatus  kept  in  opera- 


tion beneath  it.  Knots,  and  any  foreign  bard 
substances  that  may  be  present,  are  caught  on 
the  strainer.  Formerly  such  matters  were 
picked  out  from  the  paper  by  hand  while  it 
was  undergoing  the  drying  process ;  this  caused 
much  damage  to  the  sheets,  and  the  knobby 
points  that  escaped  notice  seriously  injured 
the  paper,  especially  for  the  use  of  engravers. 
The  pulp  flows  from  the  strainer  into  a  vat 
which  is  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  sheet  to 
be  produced,  and  along  the  whole  length  of 
one  side  of  this  vat  it  passes  out  over  an  apron 
upon  the  "wire" — an  endless  web  of  wire 
cloth,  having  from  8,500  to  5,000  holes  to  the 
square  inch.  It  is  supported  by  rollers,  upon 
which  it  is  carried  constantly  round  at  the  rate 
of  25  to  60  or  70  feet  per  minute.  The  upper 
surface  upon  which  the  pulp  is  delivered  is 
perfectly  level,  and  may  be  15  feet  in  length. 
A  lateral  jarring  motion  is  communicated  to 
the  web,  which  shakes  the  fibres  of 'the  pulp 
together,  and  the  water  with  some  fibre  dust 
passing  through  is  caught  in  the  "save-all" 
trough  and  returned  to  the  lifter  wheel.  The 
width  the  pulp  occupies  on  the  wire  is  con- 
trolled by  flexible  straps  or  deckles,  one  on 
each  side,  which,  being  adjusted  to  the  width 
of  the  paper  to  be  made,  move  along  with  the 
upper  surface  of  the  wire  and  return  above  it 
by  an  independent  set  of  rollers.  These  deckles 
are  made  of  several  layers  of  linen  or  cotton 
gummed,  or  of  vulcanized  rubber.  The  sheet 
of  pulp  as  it  becomes  freed  from  water  acquires 
consistency,  and  this  is  increased  by  the  weight 
of  a  cylinder  under  which  it  passes,  called  the 
dandy  roll.  The  friction  causes  this  roll  to  re- 
volve, and  any  designs  for  water  mark  or  lines, 
made  of  fine  wire  and  sewed  upon  its  surface, 
are  transferred  to  the  sheet.  For  making  laid 
paper  the  wires  are  laid  longitudinally  and 
very  close  together.  The  impressions  are 
made  more  permanent  through  the  action  of 
suction  boxes  placed  under  the  web  at  this 
point,  which  suddenly  extract  much  of  the 
water  in  the  pulp  and  give  to  the  sheet  con- 
sistency enough  to  admit  of  its  retaining  the 
marks  impressed  upon  it.  Passing  the  suction 
boxes,  the  web  reaches  the  couch  rolls.  These 
are  rollers  covered  with  felt,  the  under  one 
carrying  the  wire,  and  the  upper  directly  over 
it  pressing  down  upon  the  web  of  paper  and 
wire.  The  wire  cloth  going  round  the  lower 
roller  and  passing  beneath  the  save-all  trough 
on  its  return  to  the  supply  trough,  the  web 
now  leaves  it,  being  taken  on  the  surface  of  an 
endless  blanket  or  felt,  when,  still  in  a  very 
wet  state,  it  is  passed,  with  the  felt  on  which  it 
is  supported,  between  a  pair  of  heavy  cast  iron 
or  brass  rollers,  by  which  it  is  compressed  and 
freed  from  most  of  the  water  it  has  retained. 
In  order  to  remove  the  impression  left  by  the 
felt,  the  web  is  conducted  away  from  this  one 
and  round  a  roller,  having  now  sufficient  te- 
nacity to  support  itself;  and  being  turned  com- 
pletely over,  what  was  the  upper  side  is  re- 
ceived upon  another  revolving  felt,  and  both 
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are  carried  between  another  pair  of  press  rolls, 
the  face  of  the  upper  one  coming  in  direct  con- 
tact with  that  surface  of  the  paper  which  be- 
fore rested  upon  the  felt.  The  sheet  goes  next 
upon  the  drying  cylinders.  These  are  hollow, 
made  of  cast  iron,  and  are  heated  by  steam 
introduced  into  their  interior.  Their  number 
and  arrangement  vary  at  the  different  mills, 
some  employing  as  many  as  20  of  them.  The 
first  which  receives  the  paper  is  moderately 
warm,  and  the  heat  increases  with  each  one. 
By  thus  gradually  drying  the  paner,  it  acquires 
greater  strength  than  it  would  have  if  passed 
over  a  few  hot  cylinders.  Prom  these  cylin- 
ders the  sheet  is  wound  directly  upon  a  reel, 
or  it  may  be  passed  through  several  sets  of 
calender  rolls  by  which  its  surface  is  smoothed 
and  finished.  The  sizing  for  printing  paper  is 
usually  produced  by  mixing  the  materials  in 
the  pulp  as  already  described ;  but  the  finest 
writing  papers  are  now  sized  almost  altogether 
in  the  web,  this  being  passed  through  a  solu- 
tion of  gelatine  and  alum  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  100°  F.,  and  dried  immediately 
by  running  it  over  a  series  of  open-work  drums, 
through  the  centre  of  each  of  which  a  revolv- 
ing fan  creates  a  rapid  movement  of  the  air 
against  the  paper,  causing,  in  a  temperature 
kept  at  about  80°,  a  rapid  drying.  The  old- 
fashioned  way  of  drying  writing  papers  in  the 
loft  is  not  abandoned  in  many  of  the  best 
mills.  The  sheets  are  cut  off  for  this  purpose 
immediately  after  sizing.  Paper  thus  dried  is 
stronger,  the  straining  effect  of  drying  upon 
machines  being  avoided.  The  sheet  is  usually 
made  about  54  inches  wide,  and  it  is  run  off 
by  the  machine  at  the  rate  it  may  be  of  600 
yards  an  hour,  or  a  mile  every  8  hours.  It 
is  cut  into  small  sheets  by  different  contriv- 
ances, applied  to  the  paper  either  as  it  comes 
from  the  machine,  or  as  it  is  wound  off  from 
the  reels.  It  is  cut  lengthwise  by  pairs  of  cir- 
cular knives,  which  revolve,  one  knife  below 
and  a  larger  one  above  the  sheet,  as  it  moves 
between  them,-  and  their  cutting  action  is  like 
that  of  scissors.  To  cut  it  across,  two  knives, 
one  fixed  and  one  movable,  are  made  to  work 
together  like  scissors  blades  at  the. instant 
when  the  right  length  of  paper  is  brought  foe- 
ward  by  a  drum  and  held  fast  by  two  long 
blocks  being  brought  together  and  pressing 
the  paper  between  them.  jThe  drum  at  the 
same  instant  retrogrades  to  take  forward  the 
length  for  the  next  sheet.  The  slack  of  the 
web,  which  is  necessary  in  this  interrupted 
movement,  is  kept  up  by  what  is  called  a 
dancing  roll.  The  glazed  surface  given  to  the 
highly  finished  writing  papers  is  produced  by 
rolling  the  sheets  placed  in  a  pile  with  polished 
sheets  of  copper,  with  which  they  alternate. 
The  operation  is  repeated  many  times  to  pro- 
duce the  best  effect.  Beside  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
cess in  the  extra  labor,  a  considerable  loss  is 
incurred  by  unavoidable  damage  to  more  or 
less  of  the  paper,  and  by  bringing  strongly  out 
defects  which  would  escape  notice  in  ordinary 


paper.— The  varieties  of  paper  are  numerous. 
They  may  be  classed  in  general  as  writing  (in- 
cluding drawing),  printing,  and  wrapping;  and 
beside  these  are  the  filtering  and  blotting  pa- 
pers, which  differ  from  the  other  kinds  in  an  ad- 
mixture of  woollen  rags,  by  which  the  product 
is  rendered  absorbent.  Cartridge  paper  is  a 
thick  variety  of  white  paper  used  for  making 
cartridges.  Bank  note  paper  is  a  very  strong, 
flexible,  and  thin  paper,  made  of  the  best  linen 
rags;  and  tissue  paper  is  a  thin  transparent 
paper  used  chiefly  for  tracing  drawings,  &c. 
The  distinctions  of  the  varieties  of  writing  pa- 
per are  based  on  the  paper  being  wove  or  laid, 
and  on  the  shades  of  color  and  degree  of  finish. 
The  cream  laid  and  cream  wove  are  of  a  slightly 
yellowish  white,  and  are  now  regarded  as  the 
choicest  varieties.  Papers  of  a  bluish  tint  are 
prepared  by  mixing  ultramarine  with  the  pulp. 
A  very  small  amount  of  ultramarine  counter- 
acts the  natural  yellow  color,  and  produces 
the  nearest  approach  to  white.  The  light  buff 
color  is  produced  by  oxide  of  iron  of  a  low  de- 
gree of  oxidation,  and  paper  of  this  shade  has 
been  recommended  as  more  grateful  to  the  eye 
than  the  glaring  surface  of  the  white  varieties. 
As  it  is  in  reading  and  writing  that  injury  most 
frequently  comes  to  the  eye,  this  suggestion 
seems  not  to  have  received. the  consideration  it 
merits. — The  trade  names  of  the  different  sorts' 
of  paper  designate  the  different  sizes  furnished 
from  the  mills.  The  smaller  sheets  of  letter 
and  note  paper  are  prepared  from*  the  com- 
mercial sheets  by  the  stationers.  The  smallest 
sheets  furnished  by  the  mills,  termed  pot  pa- 
per, measure  12$  by  16  inches ;  foolscap,  the 
next  size,  18$  by  17;  post,  15$  by  18f ;  copy, 
16  by  20  ;  large  post,  16$  by  20f;  medium 
post,  18  by  28 ;  sheet  and  third  foolscap,  18$ 
by  28 ;  sheet  and  half  foolscap,  18$  by  24$ ; 
double  foolscap,  17  by  27;  double  pot,  25  by 
80;  double  post,  19  by  80$;  double  crown,  20 
by  80 ;  double  medium,  24  by  88 ;  demy,  15$ 
by  20;  ditto  printing,  I7f  by  22$;  medium, 
17$  by  22 ;  ditto  printing,  18$  by  28 ;  royal,  19 
by  24 ;  ditto  printing,  20  by  25 ;  superroyal,  19 
by  27 ;  ditto  printing,  21  by  27 ;  imperial,  22 
by  80;  elephant,  28  by  28;  atlas,  26  by  84; 
columbier,  28$  by  84$;  double  elephant,  26f 
fey  40 ;  antiquarian,  81  by  58. — Beside  the  uses 
of  paper  already  referred  to,  it  is  extensively 
applied  to  the  production  of  pasteboard,  paper 
boxes,  paper  hangings,  sheathing  for  vessels, 
the  outside  covers  of  books,  Ac. 

PAPER  HANGINGS.    See  Wall  Paweb. 

PAPHLAGONIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
country  in  the  N.  of  Asia  Minor.  According  to 
the  legendary  account,  the  name  was  derived 
from  Paphlogon,  the  son  of  Phineus.  It  was 
bounded  N.  by  the  Euxine  sea ;  E.  by  Pontus, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Halys 
(the  modern  Kizil  Irmak) ;  8.  by  Galatia,  sep- 
arated by  theOlgassys  (now  Ulgaz)  mountains; 
and  W.  by  Bithynia,  separated  by  the  river 
Parthenius  (now  the  Bartan-su).  The  bounda- 
ries however  varied  at  different  periods.    The 
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chief  city  was  Sinope,  situated  on  the  coast 
and  founded  by  a  Greek  colony.  Beside  this, 
there  were  Oy  torus  and  Amastris  on  the  Euxine, 
and  Pompeiopolis  and  Gangra  in  the  interior. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Halys  and  Parthe- 
nius,  and  the  Amnias  (Kara-sn),  a  tributary 
of  the  Halys,  there  are  no  rivers  of  impor- 
tance. The  Olgassys  mountains  in  the  centre, 
an  extension  of  the  chain  running  from  Arme- 
nia to  the  Hellespont,  send  np  to  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  country  numerous  branches. 
Generally  the  surface  is  mountainous  and 
ragged,  hat  more  especially  in  the  southern 
portion,  the  northern  containing  many  wide 
and  fertile  valleys,  not  inferior  to  the  rest  of 
Asia  Minor  in  productiveness.  Paphlagonia 
was  celebrated  for  its  horses,  being  spoken  of 
on  this  account  as  early  as  the  days  of  Homer. 
It  also  produced  males  and  antelopes,  and  in 
some  parts  sheep  breeding  was  a  common  busi- 
ness, while  the  vast  forests  in  the  south  afford- 
ed an  ample  supply  of  timber.  A  kind  of  red 
ochre  was  also  obtained  from  a  mountain  called 
Sandaracurgium  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pom- 
peiopolis. The  Paphlagonians  appear  to  have 
been  a  Syrian  race,  and  are  spoken  of  as  a  rude 
and  superstitious  people.  The  chase  was  a 
favorite  pursuit  in  peace,  and  their  cavalry  was 
celebrated  in  war.  According  to  Herodotus 
(vii.  72),  their  armor  consisted  of  a  plaited  hel- 
met, small  shields,  and  spears,  javelins,  and  dag- 
gers.— Paphlagonia  was  originally  governed  by 
native  princes,  but  was  made  a  part  of  the 
Lydian  dominions  bv  Croesus ;  and  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Lydian  kingdom  by  Cyrus,  it 
formed  a  portion  of  the  third  satrapy  of  the 
Persian  empire.  Tet  various  satraps  made 
themselves  independent  kings  of  that  country. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Paphlagonia  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Eumenes,  but  after  his  fall 
was  again  independent  until  it  became  a  portion 
of  the  dominions  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus. 
When  the  Romans  had  conquered  that  monarch, 
they  united  the  coast  districts  with  Bithynia, 
and  subsequently  embraced  all  of  the  country 
under  their  rule.  In  this  condition  it  constitut- 
ed a  portion  of  the  province  of  Galatia,  and  so 
remained  until  the  time  of  Constantino,  when 
it  was  erected  into  a  separate  province.  Paph- 
lagonia is  now  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  is  included  in  the  eyalet  of  Kastamuni. 

PAPHOS,  the  name  of  two  ancient  towns, 
situated  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Cyprus,  one  of 
which  was  called  Old  Paphos,  the  other  New 
Paphos,  the  former  being  the  one  denoted  usu- 
ally by  the  poets,  the  latter  the  one  denoted  by 
the  prose  writers ;  but  as  the  same  term  was 
applied  to  both  indiscriminately,  much  confu- 
sion has .  been  the  consequence.  Old  Paphos, 
the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Venus,  and  the 
place  where,  according  to  fable,  she  landed 
after  having  risen  out  of  the  sea,  was  situated 
about  1J  m.  from  the  shore,  and  owes  its  legen- 
dary foundation  to  Cinyras,  the  father  of  Ado- 
nis. Here  was  the  peculiar  seat  of  the  goddess ; 
here  her  worship  was  early  established,  the 
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grove  and  temple  of  Yenus  being  eoj 
in  the  Odyssey.  The  huge  foundauVtfj 
latter  are  still  visible.  New  Paphos.  ties 
ern  Baffa,  was  situated  between  7  i:Ji 
N.  W.  of  the  old  city,  and  was  founded  ta 
ing  to  the  legend,  by  Agapenor,  chief  cf  ^ 
cadians  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  who  was  g 
by  the  storm  which  separated  the  Grti- 
its  harbor.  It  was  also  remarkable.': 
worship  paid  to  Venus,  although  it  kt? 
▼ailed  in  this  respect  the  ancient  city,  hi 
here  that  St.  Paul  struck  Bymas  the  *.rs 
with  blindness,  and  from  the  account  in  A&i 
town  would  appear  to  have  been  ther^a 
of  the  Roman  governor. 

PAPIA8,  an  early  Christian  writer. '^ 
of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia.  Irensus  cabl] 
u  hearer  of  John  and  a  companion  of  Pol- 
and it  has  been  disputed  whether  the  J<  _< 
ferred  to  was  the  evangelist  or  the  &:  »i 
belonged  to  the  church  at  Ephesns.  ILri 
a  work  in  5  books,  entitled  "Eiplicatkf: 
Speeches  of  the  Lord,"  of  which  only  s£*  hi 
ments  have  been  preserved.  He  was  inJ 
narian  in  belief,  and  entertained  the  lid  'J 
there  will  be  for  1,000  years  after  tbe  rt^r-l 
tion  from  the  dead  a  bodily  reign  of  Cfc? 1 
earth ;  and  from  him  millenarians  w«t  -:■ 
times  called  Papianists.  According  to  #ij 
exandrian  chronicle,  he  suffered  martrr>  3 
Pergamus  in  A.  D.  163,  and  Feb.  22  h*  .--■ 
set  apart  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church  l/j 
commemoration.  The  best  collection  ':| 
fragments  of  his  writings  is  to  be  fci" '  I 
RdiquvB  Socrm  of  Routh  (8vc,  Oifoci  > «, 
According  to  Eusebius,  he  was  a  map  V-- 
understanding,"  as  appeared  from  his  ▼  ri- 

PAPIER  MACH&,  the  pulp  of  papers: 
with  glue  or  gum  arabic,  moulded^'-" 
or  paper  pasted  in  sheets  upon  mod\£  ' 
cheaper  articles  of  papier  machfc  areral 
white  or  brown  paper  mashed  in  v*r  -" 
pressed  in  oiled  moulds.    The  better  c. 
are  produced  by  pasting  or  glueing  tr* 
sheets  of  paper,  which,  when  a  prcier  «r 
of  thickness  is  attained,  are  powerfully  p?" 
and  dried.    While  moist  the  preparer  7 
be  moulded  into  any  required  form,  aci^ 
dry  it  may  be  planed  and  rasped  to  shape.  > 
eral  coats  of  varnish  are  next  applied,  e;  - 
inequalities   are   rubbed  down  with  F~ 
stone.    It  is  ornamented  with  #**,  J.' 
powder,  or  colors,  when  a  varnish  of  s^ 
is  applied,  dried  at  a  temperature  of  2*  - 
a  brilliant  surface  is  obtained  bypoHshir:^ 
rotten  stone  and  oil,  and  by  hand  rnbbtti  * 
architectural  ornaments,  the  sheets  of  f-' 
prepared  in  layers  with  glne  are  pre** : 
metal  moulds  of  the  required  form.  *y r" 
moved,  a  composition  of  paper  pulp  nuw  ' 
rosin  and  glue  is  put  into  the  moulds,  tf<  + 
paper  impressions  being  again  inserted,  tl*& 
position  adheres  to  them  perrnanentfyj* 
jrierre  ornaments  are  similarly  pwp*^*;,; 
ing  being  used  in  place  of  rosin,  and  are  *::  • 
and  more  durable  than  plaster  of  ram-  '' 
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pier  mache*  is  rendered  to  a  ffreat  extent  water- 
proof by  mixing  with  the  pulp  a  preparation  of 
sulphate  of  iron  and  glne,  and  nearly  fire-proof 
by  adding  to  this  borax  and  phosphate  of  soda. 
A  "  Treatise  on  the  Decorative  Use  of  Papier 
Macho""  was  published  by  Bielefeld  (London, 
1840). 

PAPIN",  Denis,  a  French  physicist  and  ma- 
chinist, born  in  Blois  in  1647,  died  in  Germany 
about  1710.    He  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
at  Paris,  and  practised  medicine  there  for  some 
time ;  but  having  turned  his  attention  to  me- 
chanics, he  became  the  assistant  of  Huyghens, 
who  had  been  attracted  to  France  by  the  liber- 
ality of  Louis  XIV.    He  visited  England  in 
1680,  helped  Boyle  in  several  of  his  experi- 
ments, and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society.    It  was  probably  during  his  stay  there 
that  he  prepared  his  Dissertation  stir  la  maniere 
(Tamollir  Us  os,  et  defaire  euire  toutes  sortes  de 
ziandes  en  fort  pen  de  tempi  et  d  pea  de  frai*\ 
attc  la  description  de  la  machine  (Paris,  1682). 
In  this  work  he  explained  his  digesteur  or  mar- 
mitty  a  contrivance  for  softening  bones,  with 
which  until  lately  his  name  has  been  chiefly 
associated ;  but  recent  investigations  have  shown 
that  Papin  has  a  better  claim  to  celebrity  as 
a  forerunner  of  Watt  and  Fulton.    Having  re- 
moved to  Germany  on  account  of  the  perse- 
cution to  which  he  was  exposed  in  France  as 
a  Protestant,  he  was  appointed  in  1687  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  die  university  of  Mar- 
burg, and  there  devoted  his  leisure  to  researches 
upon  the  use  of  steam.    As  early  as  1690  he 
published  the  results  of  his  labors  in  the  Acta 
Eruditorum  of  Leipsic,  proposing  steam  as  a 
universal  motive  power,  and  describing  a  steam 
engine  and  even  a  rude  paddle  steamer.    It 
appears  from  documents  aiscovered  by  Prof. 
Kuhlmann  in  1852  in  the  public  library  at  Han- 
over, that  in  1707  he  had  a  vessel  built  in  con- 
formity with  his  invention,  and  tried  it  on  the 
Fnlda.    His  last  published  work  was  a  Latin 
"Essay  upon  a  new  System  for  raising  Water 
by  the  Action  of  Fire"  (Frankfort,  1707). 

PAPINEAU,  Loins  Joseph,  a  Canadian  po- 
litical leader,  born  near  Montreal  in  1787.  His 
father,  who  was  a  notary  public  and  held  a 
seat  in  the  first  legislative  assembly  of  Lower 
Canada  after  the  establishment  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791,  had  him  educated  at  Quebec  with 
great  care.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  but  never  practised.  At  the  age 
of  22  he  entered  the  Canadian  parliament, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1814  as  one  of  the 
deputies  of  Montreal,  and  in  1815  was  elect- 
ed to  the  speakership  of  the  house.  He  had 
already  taken  the  lead  of  the  radical  party, 
and  in  order  to  neutralize  his  growing  influ- 
ence, Lord  Dalhousie,  when  governor-general 
of  Canada,  appointed  him  one  of  the  executive 
council ;  but  he  never  appeared  at  any  of  its 
sittings,  and  continued  his  opposition  to  the 
government.  In  1823,  when  the  English  party 
aimed  at  the  union  of  the  two  provinces  of 
Canada,  Papineau,  in  conjunction  with  Neil- 


son,  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  London  to  re- 
monstrate against  that  measure.  In  1827  he 
was  reelected  to  the  house  and  rechosen  speak- 
er. Rather  than  sanction  this  choice,  Lord 
Dalhousie  adjourned  the  parliament,  and  it  was 
not  until  1828,  when  Sir  James  Kempt  had 
succeeded  to  the  governorship,  that  Papineau 
oould  take  his  seat.  He  now  assumed  an  at- 
titude of  defiance  toward  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, which,  however  distasteful  to  some  of 
his  former  adherents,  was  upheld  by  a  majority 
of  the  people  in  Lower  Canada.  He  prepared 
a  list  of  the  demands  and  grievances  of  his 
countrymen,  which  was  introduced  to  the  house 
in  1884  by  M.  B6dard,  and  known  afterward  as 
the  92  resolutions.  He  supported  them  ener- 
getically in  the  house,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
session  went  through  the  country  urging  a  con- 
stitutional resistance  to  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, and  recommending  commercial  non-in- 
tercourse with  England  as  a  means  of  bring- 
ing her  to  terms.  He  advised  the  colonists 
not  to  vote  subsidies  for  more  than  6  months, 
and  this  measure  was  carried  out  in  the  session 
of  1836 ;  but  the  new  governor,  Lord  Gosford, 
vetoed  it,  and  decided  upon  administering  the  i 
province  without  the  assistance  of  the  colonial 
parliament.  This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
While  the  other  provinces  were  conciliated 
by  concessions  and  favors,  Lower  Canada  was 
threatened  with  harsh  measures ;  and  this  was 
seized  upon  by  Papineau  as  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  give  a  new  impulse  to  agitation.  He 
spoke  with  great  effect  in  many  of  the  parishes, 
and  in  several  of  them  the  governor  was  burned 
in  effigy.  The  sudden  prorogation  of  the  colo- 
nial parliament  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  the 
liberal  party  took  up  arms.  This  however  Pa- 
pineau did  not  approve,  and  in  a  great  popular 
meeting,  Oct.  23,  1887,  he  tried  to  bring  his 
party  to  more  sober  resolutions,  insisting  that 
constitutional  and  peaceful  resistance  would 
alone  be  of  avail  to  Canada.  His  advice  was  not 
heeded,  and  the  final  result  of  the  meeting  was 
a  flaming  4i  Appeal  to  the  People."  Thus  reluc- 
tantly carried  far  beyond  his  anticipations,  he 
remained  among  the  rebels,  although  taking  no 
active  share  in  their  military  operations.  A 
warrant  for  his  arrest  had  been  issued  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  After  the  engagements 
of  St.  Denis,  St.  Charles,  and  St.  Eustache, 
in  November  and  December,  1887,  had  demon- 
strated the  futility  of  armed  resistance,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  United  States,  and  afterward  re- 
paired to  France,  where  he  lived  for  several 
years,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  After  the 
passing  of  the  bill  for  the  union  of  the  two 
Canadas  in  1840,  a  general  amnesty  for  politi- 
cal offences  was  granted  by  the  home  govern- 
ment, and  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his 
native  country.  His  popularity  was  still  strong 
enough  to  secure  his  election  to  the  Canadian 
parliament ;  but  he  has  since  taken  no  promi- 
nent part  in  political  affairs. 

PAPINIANUS,  jEmilius,  a  Roman  jurist, 
born  about  A.  D.  170,  put  to  death  in  212. 
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He  succeeded  Septimins  Severus  as  advocates 
fieri,  and,  when  his  predecessor  in  that  office 
became  emperor,  was  appointed  by  him  libel- 
forum  magieter,  and  subsequently  prctfectvs 
prmtorio.  It  is  probable  that  he  accompanied 
Severus  in  his  expedition  to  Britain,  and  the 
emperor  on  his  deathbed  is  said  to  have  com- 
mended his  sons  to  his  care.  But  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Oaraealla,  he  was  beheaded 
by  order  and  in  the  presence  of  that  tyrant. 
Papinian  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Roman  jurists*  Among  his  scholars  were 
Ulpian,  Paulus,  Pompouius,  Afrioanus,  Floren- 
tinus,  Modestinus,  and  others ;  and  in  the  Di- 
gests are  595  extracts  from  his  works.  80  high 
an  opinion  was  entertained  of  his  merits,  that 
Cojas,  the  great  French  interpreter,  of  civil 
law,  declared  that  Papinian  was  the  first  of  all 
lawyers  who  have  been  or  are  to  be,  that  no 
one  ever  surpassed  him  in  legal  knowledge, 
and  that  no  one  will  ever  equal,  him. 

PAPIBIUS,  Justus,  a.  Roman  jurist,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  com- 
piled 20  books  of  constitutions.  In  the  Digest 
there  are  16  fragments  from  the  first  6  books 
of  this  work.  The  constitutions  are  all  rescripts 
of  the  Antonines,  either  of  Marcus  alone,  or  of 
Marcus  and  Verus  jointly.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  collector  save  that  he  must  have  lived  in 
the  time  specified,  as  the  Antonines  are  named 
without  the  epithet  Dims. 

PAPIRIUS,  Sbxtus,  or  Publics,  the  sup- 
posed collector  of  the  old  Lege*  Curiata,  or 
Lege*  Regies,  which  were  enacted  at  Rome 
during  the  reign  of  the  kings.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  pontifex  maximus,  and  to  have  lived 
under  Tarquinius  Superbus.  The  collection  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Jus  Civile  Papiria- 
num,  and  sometimes  Lex  PapiHa,  not  because 
he  contributed  any  thing,  but  because  he  ar- 
ranged the  laws  in  their  order.  Although  much 
has  been  written  in  regard  to  this  compilation, 
nothing  certain  is  known.  The  few  and  doubt- 
ful fragments  still  extant  are  contained  in 
Hoffmann,  Historia  Juris  Momano-Justinianeiy 
vol.  ii.  p.  1  (Leipsic,  1726). 

PAPPENHEIM,  Gottfried  Hbintoch  voir, 
count,  an  imperial  general  in  the  80  years9  war, 
born  May  29, 1594,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lutz- 
en,  Nov.  16,  1682.  Descended  from  a  noble 
and  ancient  family,  he  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation at  Altdorf  and  Tubingen,  and  travelled 
over  various  countries  of  Europe.  The  military 
spirit  of  the  times  and  his  fiery  zeal  for  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  led  him  soon  to  adopt  the 
profession  of  arms,  and  he  became  a  captain  of 
eavalry  in  the  regiment  of  his  stepfather,  the 
count  of  Herberstorff.  At  Lintz  he  joined  the 
Bavarian  army,  and  soon  became  lieutenant- 
colonel.  At  the  battle  of  Prague,  in  1 620,  he  re- 
ceived 20  wounds,  and  was  left  for  dead  on  the 
field,  until  discovered  by  his  own  men  return- 
ing from  the  plunder  of  the  enemy.  In  1628 
the  emperor  appointed  him  commander  of  a 
regiment  of  cuirassiers,  which  became  celebrat- 
ed under  the  name  of  Pappenheimers.    He 
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fought  in  Lombardy  until  1625,  vhalt- 
recalled  to  put  down  an  insurrection  d]y 
tant  peasants  in  Upper  Austria,  who  U. 
sorted  to  arms  to  defend  their  faith.  T:> 
bellion,  in  which  40,000  peasants  peris* 
crushed  in  the  space  of  a  month;  the  l< 
of  it  he  himself  wrote.  Afterward  he  i«v 
Till  v  in  his  campaign  in  northern  foj 
against  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  :•  * 
leading  part  in  the  storming  of  Magdebtr;  \ 
1681).  In  the  sack  of  this  city  Ins  trocj » 
with  the  most  terrible  ferocity.  In  tk  I 
which  his  commander  suffered  at  ley*?.:] 
penheim received  7  wounds,  and oveds 
to  a  peasant.  After  the  death  of  Ji; 
joined  Wallenstein,  and  in  the  battle  of  L* 
received  a  mortal  wound;  but  hearic  t: 
Gustavus  Adolphus  had  also  fallen,  he  u'j 
ed :  "  Let  the  duke  of  Friedland  (Walk: ^ 
know  that  I  am  mortally  wounded;  lc.1 
part  with  joy,  as  I  know  that  the  impH 
enemy  of  my  faith  has  fallen  with  me  n 
same  day."  Pappenheim  was  especial- . 
tinguished  for  his  daring  and  hls£eiTec?j 
but  these  qualities,  which  made  him  tea-- 
in  a  subordinate  position,  rendered  Me  : 
for  holding  responsible  commands. 

PAPPU8,  Alexaxdrtnts,  aGreekgec* 
who  flourished,  according  to  Suidas.  is 
latter  part  of  the  4th  century  of  oar er 
some  modern  critics  he  has  been  placed  i: ; 
latter  half  of  the  2d  century.  Nothing  Hk". 
of  his  personal  history.     He  wrote  &* 
works,  all  of  which  have  perished  eicef:  - 
"Mathematical  Collections,"  of  whickk> 
6  out  of  8  books  are  now  extant  Tbi*. 
it  has  been  conjectured  were  taken  up  iri  '- 
science  of  arithmetic;  the  8d  treats  of  h£ 
and  solid  geometrical  problems;  theliitv 
rious  propositions  in  pure  geometry;  &  .* 
of  isoperimetrical  figures;  the  6th 01  dc ^ 
ometry  of  the  sphere ;  the  7th  of  aDete::'- 
ysis ;  and  the  8th  of  mechanics.  The  lc< '  * 
of  Pappus  are  a  "  Commentary  upon  Pt  ^  * 
Almagest,"   a   "Universal  Chowgnf]:. 
"Description  of  the  Rivers  of  Libya,  tf- 
treatise  on  the  interpretation  of  dream*  & 
is  no  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the " Ht- 
matical  Collections,"  but  two  have  beepF: 
ed  of  the  Latin  version  by  Conwnfci 
sauri,  1588  and  1602) ;  a  portion  of  the  0* 
text  of  the  2d  book  (wanting  in  Com^' 
MS.)  was  printed  by  Dr.  Wal&(Lawfo&  ^ 

PAPUA.    See  Naw  Guihia.  ,  . 

PAPYRUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belong 
•the  natural  order  cyperacea,  or  sedge  t&r 
plants  that  frequent  marshy  places,  and  1- 
of  which  are  aquatic.  The  common  «f* 
the  pith  of  which  is  used  by  the  poorer  u» 
of  England  as  a  substitute  for  candle  «* 
and  the  troublesome  nut  grass  of  &!**£ 
states,  are  familiar  examples  of  tw  »r 
The  papyrus  plant,  which  imf  *•  ; 
ancient  Egyptians  for  malting  their  w* ; 
the  cyperus  papyrus,  or  pepgnu  a*nr 
of  some  botanists.    It  grow  on  m  »  • 
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bonks  of  rivers  in  Abyssinia,  Syria,  and  Sicily, 
and  formerly  abounded  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile;  bat  it  is  questionable  whether  the  plant 
now  exists  in  Egypt.  According  to  Sir  Gard- 
ner Wilkinson  ("  Ancient  Egyptians,"  vol.  ii. 
pp.  97  and  100),  it  would  seem  to  have  disap- 
peared there  entirely;  and,  as  he  states,  the 
remarkable  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xix.  7)  has 
come  to  pass :  "The  paper  reeds  by  the  brooks, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  brooks,  ....  shall 
wither,  be  driven  away,  and  be  no  more."  Its 
names  however  are  perpetuated,  one  in  the 
Bible  or  Book,  so  called  from  byblmy  and  the 
other,  papyrus,  in  paper.  The  papyrus  plant 
has  a  triangular  smooth  stem,  from  5  to  25  feet 
high,  bearing  long  grassy  leaves  springing  from 
near  the  ground.  The  flowers  form  small  flat- 
tened spikes,  of  6  to  8  flowers  each,  which  are 
clustered  in  great  numbers,  800  to  400,  in  a 
compound  head,  15  to  20  inches  long,  support* 
ed  at  its  base  by  a  many-leaved  involucre.  The 
cultivation  of  the  plant  received  great  atten- 
tion in  Egypt,  where  it  was  in  ancient  times 
highly  valued,  not  merely  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  but  also  as  a  medicine,  being  applied 
to  the  cure  of  fistulas  and  ulcers.  It  was  also 
made  into  torches  and  candles,  boats,  sails, 
ropes,  mats,  garments,  coverlets,  shoes  for  the 
priests,  <fcc. ;  and  the  roots,  which  grow  as  large 
as  a  man's  arm,  were  used  as  fuel,  and  for 
making  cups  and  other  utensils.  The  head 
with  its  grass-like  filaments  was  used  to  crown 
the  statues  of  the  gods  and  adorn  the  temples 
in  Egypt.  Pliny,  who  gives  the  chief  part  of 
this  account,  also  states  that  the  plant  was  used 
as  food,  being  chewed  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted, 
and  the  sweet  juice  only  being  swallowed. 
The  method  of  preparing  the  paper,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  consisted  in  divid- 
ing the  stem  (probably  the  inner  cuticle)  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  needle  into  thin  plates  or 
lamina),  each  as  large  as  the  plant  would  admit. 
These  were  placed  upon  a  table,  which  was 
continually  moistened  with  Nile  water,  to 
which  Pliny  attributed  a  peculiar  slimy  or  ad- 
hesive quality,  that  specially  adapted  it  for  this 
use,  a  virtue  more  probably  however  derived 
from  the  plant  itself.  A  layer  of  the  papyrus 
being  spread  over  the  table  the  whole  length 
of  the  slips,  it  was  overlaid  by  another  placed 
transversely,  and  these  were  afterward  subject- 
ed to  pressure.  The  sheets  thus  formed  were 
then  hung  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  were  after- 
ward joined  together.  A  single  stem  some- 
times produced  20  slips.  The  sheet  when  made 
of  the  desired  length  was  rolled  on  a  wooden 
roller,  the  ends  of  which  projecting  beyond  the 
papyrus  were  carefully  finished  and  ornament- 
ed with  balls.  At  one  time  the  use  of  the  plants 
was  monopolized  by  the  government,  and  little 
could  be  used  for  other  purposes  than  for  paper, 
and  on  account  of  its  scarcity  even  then  only 
for  the  most  important  documents.  Paper  of 
papyrus  was  largely  manufactured  in  Alexan- 
dria during  several  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  was  an  important  article  in  the  com- 


merce of  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  time  of  its  final  disappearance  is  un- 
known ;  but  it  was  gradually  going  out  of  use, 
and  paper  from  cotton  and  linen  taking  its 
place,  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  In  the 
"  American  Journal  of  Scienoe,"  vol.  xxvii. 
pp.  81,  82,  is  a  description  of  the  papyrus 
plant  as  seen  by  the  writer  in  1884  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  stream  near  Syracuse  in  Sicily. 
For  the  gratification  of  the  curious,  a  Syra- 
cnsan  gentleman,  Mr.  Politi,  at  that  time  made 
and  disposed  of  specimens  of  papyrus  paper, 
using  the  pith  of  the  plant ;  and  the  writer  sup- 
poses this  is  the  only  portion  that  could  be  ap- 
plied to  this  use.  The  outer  integument  re- 
sembles very  much  that  of  Indian  corn. — When 
papyrus  was  first  used  for  paper  is  unknown, 
rhny  says,  but  evidently  very  incorrectly, 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was 
common  in  the  time  of  Cheops,  the  builder  of 
the  great  pyramid,  many  centuries  before  Alex- 
ander conquered  Egypt.  Its  use  no  doubt  be- 
came more  general  out  of  Egypt  after  the 
conquest.  The  material  in  modern  times  first 
came  into  notice  in  Europe  when  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Egypt  were  developed  by 
the  French  expedition.  Papyrus  rolls  have 
since  that  time  been  collected  by  numerous 
travellers  in  Egypt.  They  were  also  brought 
to  light  among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum. 
These  were  Greek  manuscripts,  unfortunately 
so  injured  as  to  be  almost  entirely  illegible. 
They  were  of  various  textures  and  colors,  and 
for  the  most  part  the  sheets  were  matted  to- 
gether, so  that  only  by  the  utmost  care,  pa- 
tience, and  ingenuity,  could  they  be  opened 
and  deciphered.  Even  when  the  labor  was  at- 
tended with  success,  the  importance  of  the 
documents  was  far  from  repaying  the  trouble. 
Some  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus  manuscripts  are 
written  in  Greek,  and  among  these  was  found 
a  valuable  fragment  of  Homer.  The  funereal 
papyri,  in  hieroglyphic  and  other  characters, 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Egyptians 
as  a  sort  of  passport  after  death  to  another 
world,  and  in  the  mummy  cases  they  are  found 
deposited  about  the  persons  of  the  occupants. 
These,  though  numerous,  seem  all  to  be  copies 
with  some  variations  from  one  original.  The 
historical  Egyptian  papyri  have  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people,  and  have  elucidated  many  points  of 
Egyptian  chronology  and  history.  The  papyri 
relating  to  judicial  and  civil  affairs,  though 
less  interesting  in  most  of  their  details,  afford 
some  curious  information  concerning  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  Egyptians.  The  most  re- 
markable modern  discovery  of  them  has  been 
the  recent  finding  by  M.  Marietta  of  150  papyri 
in  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis,  of  the  greatest 
value  for  the  civil  and  religious  history  of 
lower  Egypt. — The  papyrus  is  alluded  to  by 
many  ancient  writers,  as  Dioscorides  and  The- 
ophrastus.  Under  the  name  of  &vp\os  or  fitfiXos 
it  is  also  treated  by  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and 
Lucan.    It  is  probably  the  rush  spoken  of  by 
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Job,  viii.  11 ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
material  of  the  "  ark  of  bulrushes  daubed  with 
slime  and  pitch"  in  which  Moses  was  found. 

PAKA,  a  Turkish  coin  of  copper,  silver,  or 
mixed  metals,  very  small  and  light.  It  is  the 
fortieth  part  of  a  piaster,  whioh  varies  greatly 
in  value  owing  to  the  debased  and  complicated 
state  of  the  Turkish  coinage,  but  may  be  rated 
at  about  4  cents  of  U.  S.  money ;  the  para  will 
therefore  be  worth  1  mill. 

PARA,  or  Grao  Para,  a  province  of  Brazil, 
bounded  N.  by  Guiana  and  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
£.  by  the  provinces  of  Maranhao  and  Goyaz, 
8.  by  Matto  Grosso,  and  W.  by  Alto  Amazonas ; 
extreme  length  1,800  m.,  breadth  950  m. ;  area, 
582,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  207,400.  The 
Amazon  flows  through  Para  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection, and  receives  several  tributaries  of  great 
size;  the  most  important  are  the  Tocantins, 
Chingua,  Tapajos,  and  Madeira,  the  last  of 
which  forms  the  W.  boundary  line  of  the  prov- 
ince for  more  than  500  m.  The  country  rises 
gradually  from  both  sides  of  the  Amazon,  and 
becomes  mountainous  on  the  frontier  next 
Guiana,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  it  does 
not  reach  any  great  elevation.  The  general 
features  of  the  province  may  be  described  as 
immense  plains  intersected  by  great  rivers.  The 
tracts  lying  between  the  rivers  are  generally 
covered  with  primeval  forests;  but  in  places 
there  are  vast  alluvial  plains  covered  with  rich 
verdure.  The  climate  is  warm,  but  not  un- 
healthy. Gold,  quicksilver,  iron,  diamonds, 
copper,  coal,  and  salt  are  all  found,  but  hitherto 
they  Have  been  much  neglected.  Much  of  the 
timber  is  of  excellent  quality;  and  some  of  the 
shrubs  and  plants  which  grow  spontaneously 
are  very  valuable.  But  little  of  the  surface  has 
been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  princi- 
pal crops  raised  aremandioc,  rice,  millet,  coffee, 
cotton,  and  sugar  cane. — The  capital,  Paba,  or 
Belkm,  is  situated  on  the  river  Guama,  which 
flows  into  the  estuary  of  Para,  about  70  m. 
from  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  1°  34'  8.,  long.  48°  50' 
W. ;  pop.  28,000,  about  j  of  whom  are  slaves. 
The  streets  are  well  laid  out  and  paved.  The 
houses  are  not  generally  high,  but  they  are  sub- 
stantially and  some  of  them  elegantly  built. 
There  are  a  handsome  cathedral  and  several 
churches,  a  governor's  palace,  a  college,  schools, 
hospitals,  a  botanic  garden,  a  theatre,  and  a  law 
court.  The  anchorage  is  safe  and  roomy,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  two  shoals  at  the  en* 
trance  of  the  river,  is  easy  of  access.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  town  is  commanded  by  a  small 
fort.  The  principal  exports  consist  of  cocoa, 
India  rubber,  rice,  nuts,  and  hides.  In  1856, 
4,796,829  lbs.  of  India  rubber  were  exported. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  during  the  year 
1858-'9  was  $1,950,048,  42  per  cent,  of  which 
was  shipped  to  the  United  States.  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  for  the  same  year  were 
valued  at  $542,879,  and  consisted  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  lumber,  flour,  &c. 

PARA,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  the  Ama- 
zon, but  which  is  now  restricted  to  the  arm  of 
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that  river  which  is  separated  fromtk- 
of  the  Amazon  proper  by  Navajo  or  J- - 
island.  It  is  about  200  m.  long,  and  the  r-i 
varies  from  40  m.  at  its  mouth  to  1*  *  J 
head,  where  it  receives  the  river  Anaji.  * 
Tocantins  is  by  far  the  largest  sad  nx«  e 
tant  river  which  flows  into  H.  At  spm?  •- 
the  bore  rushes  in.  with  great  force  inn, 
15  feet  high. 

PARABLE  (Gr.  vapafiok^  a  compare.; 
narration  in  which  something  is  implied  Wz 
a  similitude  to  what  is  told.  In  the  B;i .: 
word  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymo©  * 
comparison,  proverb,  or  sententious  rzm-: 
speaking.  The  prophets  of  the  Old  In- 
frequently spoke  in  parables.  It  was  lj  i  -: 
able  that  Nathan  reproached  David.  &!* 
Christ  generally  taught  in  the  same  xm> 

PABABOLA,  one  of  the  conic  k& 
curve  formed  by  the  intersection  of  i :: 
with  a  right  cone  having  a  circular  h&i 
plane  being  parallel  to  one  of  the  ad*  i-; 
cone.    The  axis  is  the  line  drawn  fitr 
vertex  dividing  the  figure  into  I  eqsi : 
symmetrical  parts ;  as  the  curve  does  m  kt. 
upon  itself,  this  line  is  infinite.   Tim  i :: 
curve  astronomers  employ  to  repraerv: 
paths  of  comets,  though  these  bodies  pS: 
move  not  in  a  parabola,  but  in  a  mjxse 
ellinse 

PARACELSUS  (Prauppcs  Amon?  I~ 

PHEA8TU8  BOMBASTUS  VON  HoBXXHffif).  J  ^ " 

alchemist  and  empiric,  born  at  Ehukdeh:^-' 
Zurich  in  1498,  died  in  Saltzbnrg,  Nf-  - 
1541.    He  was  the  son  of  a  physician,  t-i' 
ceived  an  irregular  education,  the  defer.? 
which  he  managed  to  conceal  or  supply  k :• 
remarkable  self-possession  and  asp*?  c 
ceaseless  curiosity.    Having  made  himseYr- 
ter  of  the  arts  of  conjuring,  juggline. al- 
chemy, he  travelled  on  foot  through  tkp 
cipal  cities  of  Europe,  picking  opwsp  j 
knowledge  and  acquiring  the  rodimefe-- 
chemistry  and  medicine.    He  visited  0-ss:- 
tinople  in  the  suite  of  a  Tartar  prince  to  *= 
from  a  Greek  the  secret  of  the  elixir  cfl> 
megistus,  and,  having  become  aquiotrf  *- 
some  remedies  not  in  common  use  amos  - 
faculty,  returned  to  Switzerland,  where  le* 
formed  several  remarkable  core*.  On  to* 
commendation  of  (Ecolampadiaa,  he  **?i 
pointed  professor  of  physic  and  smOT  *  R 
university  of  Basel  in  1526.   He  nwtoj 
himself  the  sole  monarch  of  physc,  ja»j 
burned  the  works  of  Galen  and  AnvMf 
professed  to  know  the  art  of  PJ*W£ 
and  curing  all  diseases,  and  to  hoWnoK^j 
ing  in  the  hairs  of  his  beard  than  wis  j**** 
by  all  the  universities  and  w**^ 
united.    To  the  four  element!  of  An*^ 
opposed  the  three  componnd  prmcipJtej^* 
suiphur,  and  mercury.    The  soul,  «co« 
him,  was  united  to  the  body  by  an  u^ 
Man  was  an  image  of  the  Trinity,  lw  ^ 
representing  God,  his  body  ihe  worlds- 
fluid  the  stars.    He  recognized  a  «V**» 
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harmony  between  the  body  and  the  earth  and 
salt,  between  the  soul  and  water  and  mercury, 
and  between  the  intellect  and  the  air  and  sul- 
phur. His  lectures  were  delivered,  not  as  was 
usual  in  Latin,  but  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
attracted  at  first  very  large  audiences.  Eras- 
mus consulted  him  for  the  stone,  and  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  quack  and  the  phi- 
losopher has  been  preserved.  In  his  personal 
habits  as  well  as  his  language,  Paracelsus  af- 
fected oddity.  He  slept  in  his  clothes.  He 
spent  his  nights  carousing  in  low  taverns.  He 
rarely  lectured  that  he  was  not  drunk ;  he  was 
drunk  when  he  visited  his  patients,  and  drunk 
when  he  wrote  his  books.  After  the  first  year 
his  lectures  were  deserted.  At  last,  about  the 
end  of  1527,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Basel 
on  account  of  having  abused  a  magistrate,  and 
after  wandering  through  Germany  for  several 
years  obtained  a  temporary  success  in  Moravia. 
The  death  of  some  of  his  most  illustrious  pa- 
tients soon  compromised  him  here,  and  he  next 
visited  successively  Vienna,  Villach,  Mindel- 
heim,  and  Saltzburg,  where  he  closed  his  life 
in  abject  poverty.  He  published  a  few  works, 
and  left  in  manuscript  a  number  of  others, 
which  were  printed  after  his  death.  There  are 
several  collected  editions  of  his  writings,  one 
of  the  latest  of  which  is  in  Latin  in  8  vols.  fol. 
(Geneva,  1658).  With  all  his  absurdities,  ho 
taught  some  true  principles  with  regard  to  the 
uses  of  opium,  mercury,  sulphur,  antimony,  and 
arsenic,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  chemical 
remedies  into  the  pharmacopoeia. 

PARACHUTE.    See  Balloon. 

PARADISE  (Sans,  pardeesha;  Heb.  pardes; 
Armenian,  pardez;  Arab.  Jirdaiu;  Gr.  rrapafci- 
<ros\  literally,  a  garden  or  pleasure  ground  plant- 
ed with  trees  and  flowers,  whence  the  term  is 
used  metaphorically  to  express  the  abstract 
idea  of  perfect  felicity  and  heavenly  blessed- 
ness. In  the  Septuagint  it  is  employed  to  ex- 
press the  Hebrew  u  garden  of  Eden."  (See 
Eden.)  Another  metaphorical  use  of  the  word 
is  to  express  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  in 
a  future  state,  an  application  adopted  by  the 
later  Jews,  and  the  general  idea  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  mythologies  of  various  races. 
The  mediaeval  rabbinical  literature  contains 
fanciful  descriptions  of  an  earthly  and  a  heav- 
enly paradise,  the  latter,  which  excels  the 
former  "as  much  as  darkness  does  light," 
being  reserved  for  the  final  abode  of  the  souls 
of  the  blessed.  Each  of  them  contains  seven 
divisions  or  chambers,  and  each  of  these  cham- 
bers extends  120,000  miles  on  every  side.  A 
column  ascends  from  the  terrestrial  to  the  ce- 
lestial paradise  for  the  convenience  of  the 
souls  of  the  blessed  who  are  entitled  to  ascend 
thither,  and  a  wall  of  partition  separates  the 
whole  from  hell.  The  location  of  the  ter- 
restrial paradise  is  somewhere  under  the  equa- 
tor. The  celestial  paradise  is  generally  re- 
garded as  identical  with  heaven,  or  the  place 
of  future  bliss  according  to  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation ;  but  biblical  critics  have  differed  as 


to  the  signification  to  be  given  to  the  term  in 
Luke  xxiii.  48,  where  Christ  says  to  the  pen- 
itent thief:  "  To-day  ahalt  thou  be  with  me 
in  paradise;"  some  considering  the  existence 
of  a  distinct  abode  for  the  reception  of  the 
blessed  previous  to  the  last  judgment  to  be  in- 
dicated, while  others  have  found  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  statement  elsewhere  made  in 
Scripture  that  between  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion the  Saviour  descended  into  hell.  The 
paradise  of  the  Mohammedans,  termed  in  the 
Koran  Gannah,  or  the  happy  gardens,  is  a  place 
of  infinite  sensual  delights  conceived  with  all 
the  warmth  of  oriental  fancy,  where  devout 
followers  of  the  prophet  are  received  after 
death. 

PARADISE,  Bird  of.  See  Bibd  of  PARA- 
DISE. 

PARADOX,  Mechanical.  See  Gyroscope, 
vol.  viii.  p.  618. 

PARAFFINE  (Lat.  parum  affini*,  having 
little  affinity  for  other  bodies),  one  of  the  hy- 
drocarbons discovered  in  1880  by  Reichen- 
bach  as  products  of  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  organic  bodies.  He  found  it  first  in 
wood  tar,  and  also  separated  it  in  the  treat- 
ment of  flesh  and  of  the  coal  oils.  Christison 
of  Edinburgh,  not  knowing  of  Reichenbach's 
discovery,  found  it  in  1881  in  Rangoon  petro- 
leum, and  named  it  petroline.  In  its  appear- 
ance and  properties  it  resembles  spermaceti 
and  white  wax.  It  is  of  crystalline  texture, 
solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  melting 
when  pure  at  180°  F. ;  if  at  110°,  as  commonly 
represented,  it  is  not  freed  from  the  oil  asso- 
ciated with  it.  On  melting  it  forms  a  trans- 
parent, colorless,  oleaginous  fluid,  which  by 
increase  of  temperature  first  boils,  and  then 
evaporates  in  white  vapors,  leaving  no  residue, 
unless  the  heat  is  insufficient  to  decompose  it. 
In  the  fluid  condition  it  is  absorbed  by  a  wick, 
and  burns  like  spermaceti.    At  ordinary  tem- 

Seratures  it  does  not  produce  spots,  as  grease 
oes,  upon  other  substances.  Its  density  is  0.87. 
Paramne  is  remarkable  for  its  indisposition  to 
unite  with  other  bodies,  and  for  its  power  of 
resisting  their  action.  The  acids  and  alkalies, 
the  latter  even  in  a  caustic  state,  have  no  effect 
upon  it,  nor  does  it  mix  when  melted  with  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  &c.  "With  substances,  how* 
ever,  which  it  most  nearly  resembles,  as  sperma- 
ceti, wax,  stearine,  and  others,  it  mixes  freely; 
and  it  is  dissolved  by  many  of  the  vegetable 
oils  and  by  ether.  Alcohol  when  cold  dissolves 
very  little  of  it,  and  this  is  precipitated  by  add- 
ing water;  boiling  absolute  alcohol  takes  up 
about  8.45  per  oent.  of  it.  Its  natural  solvents 
are  the  hydrocarbon  oils  which  are  obtained 
with  it  by  the  distillation  of  bituminous  sub- 
stances, or  which  form  with  the  paraffine  the 
natural  rook  oil  or  petroleum.  For  the  method 
of  obtaining  it,  see  Petroleum.  It  is  obtained 
in  larger  proportion  from  the  oils  of  the  Bog- 
head cannel  than  from  the  heavier  western 
oils,  natural  and  extracted  from  the  coals ;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  some  portions  of  these  oils 
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are  isomeric  with  paraffine,  but  they  do  not 
assume  it&  solid  consistence. — Paraffine  was 
produced  by  Selligue  in  France,  and  made  into 
candles,  which,  with  other  products  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  bituminous  substances,  were  exhib- 
ited in  the  Parisian  industrial  exhibition  of 
1839.  "The  purified  mineral  wax,"  as  it  was 
called,  "  was  beautifully  white,  but  the  candles 
made  of  it  had  a  soiled  appearance/1  This 
appears  to  have  been  owing  to  its  tendency  to 
split  as  it  cools,  and  thus  form  cracks  that  radi- 
ate from  the  wick.  A  mottled  or  clouded  ap- 
pearance is  thus  produced,  which  for  sometime 
it  was  difficult  to  prevent.  Several  methods 
of  moulding,  however,  have  been  devised  by 
which  this  difficulty  is  avoided.  By  one  pro- 
cess, described  in  the  Technologist*  of  1859,  and 
adopted  in  the  United  States,  the  mould  is 
made  in  two  parts,  one  for  the  body  of  the 
candle,  and  the  other  a  short  piece  for  the  tip, 
which  has  a  conical  depression  for  forming  the 
point  of  the  candle.  This  piece  fits  in  the 
other  like  a  piston,  so  that  when  pushed  in  it 
forces  the  candle  out  of  the  other  end.  The 
moulds,  being  brought  up  to  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  are  filled  and  immediately 
plunged  into  water  but  little  above  the  freez- 
ing point.  After  remaining  about  5  minutes, 
in  which  time  the  paraffine  becomes  solid  next 
the  moulds,  they  are  taken  out  and  kept  in  a 
current  of  cold  air  for  about  20  minutes.  These 
candles  are  in  no  respect  inferior  to  spermaceti. 
Their  manufacture  is  now  introduced  into  sev- 
eral of  the  mineral  oil  factories,  and  must,  in 
view  of  the  very  rapid  increase  of  these  works 
in  the  United  States,  soon  become  of  great  im- 
portance. In  Europe  paraffine  has  been  pro- 
duced from  peat  (see  Teat),  wood,  and  other 
combustible  organic  substances.  But  it  will 
not  probably  be.  found  profitable  to  extract  it 
from,  other  substances  than  the  natural  bitumens. 
PARAGUAY,  a  name  formerly  denoting  a 
large  portion  of  South  America,  stretching  from 
the  sources  of  the  river  Paraguay  in  the  N.  to 
the  straits  of  Magellan  in  the  S.,  and  from  the 
Portuguese  captaincy  of  St.  Vincent  and  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  E.  to  the  Andes 
on  the  W.  It  is  now  applied  only  to  the  repub- 
lic of  Paraguay,  lying  in  the  inland  peninsula 
enclosed  by  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana, 
between  lat.  22°  and  27°  40'  S.,  and  long.  54" 
and  68°  40'  W.;  length  N.  and  S.  400  m., 
breadth  from  170  to  210  m. ;  area  about  75,000 
sq.  m.  Its  exact  northern  limit  is  still  undeter- 
mined, Paraguay  claiming  to  the  N.  as  far  as 
the  river  Blanco,  and  Brazil  placing  its  bound- 
ary to  the  S.  as  far  as  the  rivers  Ipane  and 
Ygatimi.  Meanwhile,  by  the  tacit  consent  of 
both  parties,  the  generally  recognized  frontier 
lies  between  the  disputed  lines,  and  is  formed 
by  the  rivers  Apa  or  Corrientes,  a  tributary  of 
the  Paraguay,  and  Yaguarey,  a  branch  of  the 
Parana.  It  is  bounded  N".  and  E.  by  Brazil,  S. 
by  Corrientes,  a  province  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, and  W.  by  the  unsettled  region 
known  as  the  Great  Chaoo,  to  a  portion  of 


which  Paraguay  lays  claim.    The  repsL' 
divided  into  81  partido*,  or  districts,  etch- 
ing a  government  commissioner  at  its  It. 
Of  these,  56  are  inhabited  by  whites  o:  &.-. 
zoes,  28,  including  8  Jesuit  puebb$  or  dek: 
by  Indians,  and  2  by  mulattoes.   Theajr. 
Assumption  or  Asuncion,  situated  on  the?/, 
guay,  and  having  a  population  of  »m_ 
over  12,000.    There  are  10  rilbn  or  v.r 
which  may  in  a  measure  be  considered  i«  ■■■ 
vincial  centres.    They  are  Villa  Rica,  lfe  i 
S.  E.  of  Assumption,  near  the  head  True*  ; 
the  Tebiquary;  Curuguaty,  50m.X.Ltf*> 
capital;   San  Pedro,  on  the  Jejny;  Kc*g» 
near  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  c£d ; 
Cuaripoty ;  Carmen,  in  the  S.  near  the  Pmu 
Villa  del  Pilar  (formerly  Neemboa),  TL 
Franca,  Oliva,  Concepcion,  and  San  fiato 
on  the  Paraguay.    The  population  of  tW- 
la*  ranges  from  1,000  to  4,000.    The  tote  ;■  •■ 
ulation  has  been  variously  estimated,  la  •_ 
most  probable  computation  places  it  at  601 
of  whioh  scarcely  1,000  are  slaves  of  ific 
descent. — The  Paraguay  and  Parana  are  i  v. 
of  the  great  fluvial  system  of  the  ri?erUF^ 
The  former,  which  is  subject  io  regular  jt>j 
of  rise  and  fall,  is  navigable  to  a  consden> 
distance  beyond  the  northern  confines  ef?j-.- 
guay,  and  along  the  line  of  the  repaid 
depth  of  the  channel  is  nowhere  lei  tkc- 
feet  at  the  most  unfavorable  seasons.  He!: 
ter  is  more  irregular  in  its  changes,  and  apf«r- 
to  be  easily  navigable  for  river  steamers  r»t 
200  m.  above  the  point  where  it  is  jcfti 
the  Paraguay,  its  upper  course  bein?  p& 
interrupted  by  rapids  and  cataracts.  Tbeif  •- 
ents  of  the  Paraguay,  on  the  eastern  wife 
guayan  side,  are  the  Apa  or  Corrientes  k  - 
liT.,  and  then,  proceeding  8.,  the  Aqridate »? 
Aquidabanigy,  rising  in  the  Sierra  fate* 
bay  and  flowing  K  E.  and  S.  W.;  the  l?a 
the  Jejny,  the  Salado,  and  the  Tebiqcarr  at* 
S.    The  last  is  the  most  important,  tafen 
rise  in  the  elevated  plateaus  of  the  E.  and  ti '■* 
ing  to  vessels  of  light  draft  80  leagues  of  w* 
gation  through  a  fertile  and  popnkws  wp  * 
The  chief  Paraguayan  tributaries  of  the  b&. 
are  the  Amambay,  the  Ygatimi,  and  the  Yi-^ 
rey.    The  lakes  are  few  and  insignificaLt.  ft 
largest  is  the  Ypoa,  15  m.  in  length,  snrrcoii: 
by  an  extensive  morass,  and  pouring  its  y£f 
into  the  Tebiquary;  the  next  in  m  *  ^ 
Ypacarahy,  a  short  distance  K.  E.  of  Assr* 
tion,  about  12  m.  in  length  by  8  in  ta**- 
and  discharging  its  waters,  by  means  of* 
little  river  Salado,  into  the  Paraguay,  a  * 
low  lands  numerous  extensive  atom  orn*^ 
jungles  exist,  of  which  the  estero  of  >«*«*"• 
in  the  extreme  S.  K,  and  that  of  Aitiiw- 
the  K,  are  the  best  known.— Anaff^ 
tains  of  moderate  elevation  enters  Par«rw?* 
the  N.,  where  it  is  styled  the  Sierra  de  Ants* 
bay,  proceeds  southward,  and  is  faww  *  £ 
central  and  highest  portions  as  the  Sum » 
Maracayu,  and   finally  terminates  wff  u 
southernfrontier  in  the  loftyhuW (W** 
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In  lat.  24°  it  sends  off  a  branch  to  the  E.,  which, 
crossing  the  Parana,  forms  the  cascade  of  Salto 
Grande.  Between  lat  25°  and  26°  a  lesser 
branch  runs  to  the  W.  The  average  width  of 
the  range  is  about  a  degree,  and  it  forms  a  wa- 
ter-shed between  the  streams  which  flow  on  its 
eastern  side  into  the  Parana,  and  on  its  western 
into  the  Paraguay.  Paraguay  is  to  be  regarded, 
to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  transition  land  between 
the  uneven  and  mountainous  region  of  Brazil 
and  the  vast  country  of  the  pampas.  The  sur- 
face is  divided  between  the  central  and  eastern 
mountains,  the  wooded,  outcropping  hills  of  the 
sierras,  and  the  eampot  quelrado*  or  undulating 
plains  of  the  S.  E.  A  line  drawn  from  Assump- 
tion on  the  Paraguay  to  Encarnaoion  on  the 
Parana  would,  with  those  rivers,  form  a  delta 
enclosing  these  fertile  plains.  They  are  com- 
posed of  a  ferruginous  sand  and  clay,  with  vast 
depressions  filled  with  rich  alluvial  deposits  of 
a  modern  date.  In  many  parts  their  soil  de- 
rives from  the  oxide  of  iron  a  peculiar  tinge, 
which  led  the  Jesuits  to  give  it  the  name  of 
"  red  earth."  The  eampot  are  interrupted  by 
tamo*,  curious  hills  of  a  hemispherical  shape, 
covered  with  grass.  Toward  the  N.  they  in- 
crease in  size  and  are  wooded.  The  entire 
geological  structure  of  Paraguay  belongs  to  the 
tertiary  system. — The  climate  is  tropical,  but 
the  heat  is  greatly  modified  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  country  and  other  influences. 
At  Assumption  the  mean  annual  temperature 
is  about  85°.  Rains  do  not  occur  periodically 
as  in  the  countries  nearer  the  equator,  nor  are 
the  seasons  well  defined  as  in  more  temper- 
ate regions.  June,  July,  and  August  are  the 
coldest  months,  but  even  then  the  mercury 
rarely  falls  to  the  freezing  point.  The  hottest 
period  is  in  December,  January,  and  Febru- 
ary. Hail  storms  and  thunder  storms  are  of 
very  frequent  occurrence,  but  earthquakes  are 
almost  unknown.  The  nights  are  serene  and 
cool.  The  viraaon  is  a  refreshing  and  regular 
east  wind.  Another  wind,  coming  from  the 
north-east  over  the  humid  plains  of  the  tropics, 
is  hot  and  heavily  charged  with  moisture ;  it 
depresses  the  spirits,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  dis- 
ease, and  affects  both  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
The  pampero  is  from  the  south-east;  it  comes 
dry  and  chill  from  the  pampas,  sometimes 
causing  the  mercury  to  fall  18°  in  a  single 
hour,  and  its  violence  often  spends  itself  in 
hurricanes  and  tempests,  resulting  in  great  de- 
struction of  property. — Little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  Paraguay.  Gold 
and  silver  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  small 
quantities,  and  an  iron  mine  is  profitably  work- 
ed at  Oerro  San  Miguel.  A  few  saline  plains 
in  various  parts  yield  nearly  enough  salt  for 
home  consumption.  The  vegetable  products 
are  of  immense  value  and  endless  variety.  The 
mountains  and  hills  are  oovered  with  forests 
of  trees  whose  woods,  bark,  gums,  and  fruit  are 
used  in  many  of  the  arts.  The  commonest 
genus  appears  to  be  the  mimosa,  but  the  cedars, 
palms,  laurels,  quassia,  brignonia,   and  ilex 


are  widely  spread.  The  lapacho,  quebracho, 
tatane,  and  urundey  almost  rival  the  metals 
in  hardness  and  durability ;  while  the  fine  and 
firm  fixture  of  the  merorimo,  pah  amarillo,  and 
polo  de  rosa  peculiarly  adapt  them  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  cabinet  maker.  The  fruits  of  the 
arahan,  nangapare,  algaroba,  and  yaruma  aro 
pleasant  and  nutritious.  The*  caoutchouo  or 
seringar  yields  the  India  rubber  gum,  and  the 
pah  $anto  produces  the  gum  guaiacum.  One 
•species  of  cactus  furnishes  the  food  of  the  coch- 
ineal insect.  From  a  parasite,  the  guembe,  and 
from  an  aloe,  the  curuguaty,  ropes  and  cables 
are  manufactured,  exceeding  in  strength  those 
made  of  hemp.  The  varieties  of  the  bamboo 
are  numerous.  The  flora  produces  also  many 
important  medicinal  drugs,  as  copaiba,  rhu- 
barb, sassafras,  jalap,  sarsaparilla,  nux  vomica, 
dragon's  blood,  and  licorice,  and  many  dye  stuffs. 
But  the  most  important  vegetable  production 
is  the  yerba  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea  (ilex  Para- 
guensis),  which  yields  the  favorite  beverage  of 
a  large  portion  of  South  America.  It  grows 
from  the  vicinity  of  Bio  Janeiro  to  the  base  of 
the  Bolivian  Andes,  but  nowhere  in  greater 
abundance  than  in  Paraguay,  where  large 
quantities  are  consumed  and  exported.  It  is 
found  wild  in  the  extensive  yerbalee,  as  they 
are  styled,  on  the  hills  of  the  interior,  and  is 
gathered  and  cured  by  government,  or  by  con- 
tractors who  have  purchased  the  rights  of  cer- 
tain yerbalee  from  the  president.  The  plant 
has  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  orange  tree, 
and  its  clusters  of  white  flowers  closely  resem- 
ble those  of  our  elder.  Among  the  flowering 
plants,  the  parasitic  orchids  and  the  male  del 
agua>  nearly  the  same  as  the  Victoria  regia,  are 
the  most  remarkable.  The  cultivated  plants  are 
the  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  mandioca,  rice,  maize, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  some  of  the  cereals.  The 
principal  indigenous  mammalia  are  the  jaguar, 
cougar,  wild  boar,  deer,  ocelot,  monkey,  tatou, 
peccary,  tapir,  aguara,  and  ant-eater.  The  rivers 
and  estuaries  abound  in  alligators,  capibaras  or 
river  hogs,  cavies,  and  otters.  Bats  are  nu- 
merous. Boas  and  one  or  two  very  poisonous 
serpents  occur,  but  the  rattlesnake  is  less  com- 
mon than  in  Brazil.  The  ornithology  of  Para- 
guay comprises  the  vulture,  which  is  not  now 
so  often  seen  as  formerly,  the  buzzard,  many 
species  of  parrots,  the  American  ostrich,  the 
toucan,  the  partridge,  the  pato  real  or  wild 
duck,  the  bigua  bay,  the  teal,  and  numerous 
songsters.  A  species  of  ant  deposits  nodules 
of  wax  upon  the  twigs  of  the  guayara  blanea, 
which  are  gathered  and  made  into  candles. 
The  mosquitoes  are  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ance, and  the  locusts  sometimes  devastate  large 
districts.  The  favorite  edible  fish  are  the 
pacu,  not  nnlike  our  turbot,  dorado,  and  j>afo- 
mela. — There  are  no  traces  in  Paraguay  either 
of  remote  or  present  volcanic  action.  Meteoric 
stones  are  a  phenomenon  of  not  uncommon 
occurrence.  The  Salto  Grande,  or  cataract  of 
Guayra,  on  the  Parana  in  lat.  24°,  is  the  most 
striking  natural  curiosity.    The  river,  which 
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above  the  rapids  is  over  12,000  feet  wide,  is 
suddenly  plunged  down  a  narrow  gorge  of  less 
than  200  feet,  through  a  network  of  rocky 
islets.  Another  cascade  of  884  feet  in  height 
exists  in  the  north  on  a  branch  of  the  Jejuy. — 
There  are  in  Paraguay  few  persons  of  unmixed 
Spanish  descent,  and  the  Spanish  language  is 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  towns.  The 
mestizoes,  or  persons  of  mixed  Spanish  and  In- 
dian blood,  form  the  larger  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  common  speech  of  the  country  is 
the  Guarani,  the  most  extended  of  all  the  abo- 
riginal tongues  of  South  America,  interspersed 
with  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish  words. 
The  pure  Indian  population  increases  toward 
the  N.,  and  in  the  K.  W.  an  almost  unexplored 
tract  of  large  extent  is  inhabited  by  Caayguas 
and  other  independent  tribes  of  the  Guaranis. 
The  mulattoes  are  not  numerous,  and  are  made 
up  of  the  descendants  of  liberated  slaves  and 
of  the  comparatively  small  number  still  held 
in  bondage.  The  Paraguayans  as  a  class  are 
docile,  sedate,  and  intelligent.  They  are  fond  of 
their  country  and  ignorant  of  foreign  lands  and 
institutions.  They  are  generally  moral,  crimes 
of  greater  enormity  than  theft  being  very  rare. 
Physically  they  are  lighter  than  the  mestizoes 
of  other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  are  lithe, 
active,  and  industrious,  and  somewhat  exceed 
in  stature  the  average  height  of  Europeans. — 
Commerce  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively 
through  the  port  of  Assumption.  The  follow- 
ing tables  exhibit,  as  accurately  as  possible  in 
the  absence  of  regular  official  statements,  the 
latest  statistics  of  its  growth : 

Imposts  axd  Exfostl 


Yean.                      1     Imports. 

Exports. 

Datiw. 

1854 

$585,528 

587,800 

686,000 

1,250,000 

1,050,000 

$777,457 
811,982 
1,144,000 
1,680,000 
1,140,000 

1855 

$190,000 

1856 

200,000 

1657 

800,000 

1858 

484,000 

Arrivals  and  Dbvabtubo. 


Tun. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Vemla.  1     Tonnage. 

Viatel*. 

Tonnage. 

1856 

171 
167 
208 
210 

9,928 
10,293 
10,126 

8,445 

190 
161 
218 
202 

11,877 

1857 

10,080 
10,225 

1858 

1850 

8,205 

The  principal  exports  are  mate,  tobacco, 
oranges,  mandioc  (converted  into  starch  and 
sweetmeats),  ground  nuts,  molasses,  and  rum. 
The  manufactures  are  few ;  they  consist  chief- 
ly of  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  uten- 
sils made  of  wood  and  hides,  preparations  of 
gums  and  resinous  substances,  distillation  of 
liquors  from  the  sugar  cane  and  algaroba, 
molasses  and  sugar,  and  ropes  and  cordage. 
The  implements  of  agriculture  are  rude  and 
primitive.  The  great  land-owners  have  exten- 
sive estancias,  or  estates,  upon  which,  if  they 
are  situated  in  the  hilly  country,  they  breed 
large  herds  of  cattle,  and  if  in  the  low  lands 
they  raise  enormous  crops  of  the  usual  staples. 
Many  of  these  estancias  are  owned  by  govern- 
ment.    Between  them  are  interspersed  the 


narrower  fields  of  the  small  frrmerv-k 
dimentary  schools  were  established  &<: 
out  the  country  by  Francia,  and  htTeWi 
proved  by  Lopez.    The  sole  religion  ptmr> 
is  the  Roman  Catholic  ;  a  bishop  and  2  .^ 
jutor  bishop  reside  at  the  capital   The  1 
published  are  very  few  and  unimportant  ?. 
journals  have  a  limited  circulation,  of  *  _ 
one,  the  Seminario,  is  the  government  «rc 
A  congressional  body  meets  at  irreguhr  ^:-- 
vals  in  Assumption,  but  the  sessions  &rt  ±  - 
and  the  legislative  business  transacted  i*  -c 
insignificant,  the  entire  law-making  fe  v>l . 
executive  power  being  in  reality  Tested  iati 
president.     The  income   of  the  govcro. 
amounts,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained. : . 
little  over  $1,000,000  annually,  drawn  fxs.L 
import  duty  of  about  10  per  cent  ad  t<:<  *: 
from  monopolies  of  mat&  and  timber,  &id  > : 
tithes,  which  last  are  rigorously  exacted  1 
only  outlays  beyond  the  ordinary  erptrA* : 
the  governing  machinery  for  many  year* :. 
been  the  cost  of  constructing  a  few  good  :.+ 
on  the  more  frequented  routes  of  trard&^ 
trade.    The  permanent  standing  arm?  1.1 
bers  8,000  men,  but  can  readily  be  mere*- 
80,000.    The  soldiers  are  distributed  t  ;-■ 
dias  and  piquetes,  which  line  the  frontier  l^ 
the  rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay  at  refik: 
tervals  of  a  few  miles. — Soon  after  the  ti- 
ery  of  the  estuary  of  La  Plata  in  1512  £?*:_ 
expeditions  began  to  ascend  the  rivtri   -. 
of  these  under  the  orders  of  Men&z-.  _ 
founder  of  Buenos  Ayrea,  entered  tie  ?*:. 
guay,  and  began  in  1536  a  settlement  as- 
sumption.   The  first  colonists  found  Panr- 
and  the  region  surrounding  it  in  pop** . 
the  Guaranis,  an  intelligent   and  icd^rr  . 
race,  which  rapidly  adapted  itself  to  the  '•-• 
zation  of  the  Europeans.     In  common  wr.  *. 
other  Spanish  provinces  in  this  part  of  >■ 
America,  Paraguay  was  for  a  long  tin*  a  >" 
of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru ;  hut  in  1620  »l" 
government  was  formed,  including  the  *r. 
ments  up  to  the  sources  of  the  Parage  - 
styled  the  government  of  the  Rio  de  h7~ 
The  first  missionaries  to  Paraguay  were  ::- 
ciscans,  who  gave  way  a  little  after  the  r-L 
of  the  16th  century  to  the  Jesuits,  wh>  1 
with  an  astonishing  success  in  convertii;  1 
winning  the  confidence  of  the  natives.  7. 
established  reduccion*  or  missions  betvM ' 
Uruguay  and  the  Parana,  extending  aen«*'- 
latter  river  into  the  present  limits  of  Ptnr- 
collected  their  disciples  by  thousands  fou 
lage8,  built  splendid  ecclesiastical  edifice  1 
finally,  by  a  mandate  which  they  obtained  ~- 
1690,  forbidding  all  other  Spaniards  to  n 
their  territory  without  their  permission,  *>- 
enabled  to  establish  an  almost  indtjx^ 
theocratic  government    But  they  were  ex.- 
led  in  1768,  and  their  missions  were  broLct  ~ 
Their  converts  were  dispersed,  the  larcerf 
tion  of  them  settling  in  Paraguay.    In  1  77* - 
La  Plata  and  Paraguayan  provinces  weree-t 
ed  into  a  viceroyalty,  and  the  capital  t<- 
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lished  at  Buenos  Ayres.    After  the  destruction 
of  the  home  government  by  the  French  in  1809, 
a  provisional  government  was  established  at 
that  city,  which  still  acknowledged  the  sover- 
eignty of  Spain.    The  Paraguayans,  however, 
in  181 1  took  steps  to  secure  their  independence, 
and  defeated  an  army  under  Gen.  Belgrano, 
sent  hy  the  authorities  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  co- 
erce them  into  submission.    In  1818  J.  G.  R. 
Francia,  the  secretary  of  the  revolutionary 
junta,  and  Don  F.  Yegros  were  appointed  con- 
suls for  one  year ;  but  in  1814,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Francia,  the  consulship  was  abolished 
and  himself  elected  dictator  for  8  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  term  he  had  the  address  to  secure 
his  reelection  for  life.    Henceforth,  until  his 
death  in  1840,  he  was  the  absolute  ruler  of 
Paraguay.     He  followed  the  example  set  by 
the  Jesuits,  and  prohibited  the  entrance  or 
exit  of  foreigners.    His  government  was  firm, 
and  sometimes,  perhaps,  he  displayed  an  un- 
necessary cruelty ;  but  he  introduced  many  re- 
forms, established  schools,  and  devised  a  code 
of  laws.     He  was  succeeded  by  the  dictator 
Vibal,  but  in  1841  the  consular  system  was  re- 
established, and  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez  and 
Don  Mariano  Boque  Alonso  were  named  con- 
suls.    In  1844  the  title  of  the  executive  was 
again  changed,  and  Lopez  was  elected  president 
for  10  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he 
was  reelected  for  8  years,  and  again  in  1857  for 
7  years.     His  domestic  government  seems  to  be 
as  strong  as  Francia's,  but  he  has  been  more 
liberal  to  foreigners,  and  has  surrendered  the 
control  of  church  matters  into  the  hands  of 
the  priesthood.    The  independence  of  Para- 
guay was  not  formally  acknowledged  by  the 
other  states  of  La  Plata  until  Urquiza  came 
into  power  in  the  Argentine  confederation,  and 
made  a  treaty  with  Lopez,  July  14,  1852.    It 
was  then  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  in  a  trea- 
ty concluded  in  Jan.  1858,  and  confirmed  in  the 
following  March.    In  the  same  year  the  United 
States   government  sent  the  steamer  Water 
Witch,  under  Commander  T.  J.  Page,  to  survey 
the  river  La  Plata  and  its  tributaries.    Oapt 
Page  was  well  received  by  President  Lopez, 
and  his  mission  was  successfully  carried  on 
until  Feb.  1855,  when  the  Water  Witch,  in  the 
peaceful  prosecution  of  her  voyage  up  the  Pa- 
rana, was  fired  upon  by  the  Paraguayan  fort 
Itaparu,  and  one  man  killed.    The  fire  was  re- 
turned, but  as  the  steamer  was  of  small  force 
and   not  designed  for   offensive   operations, 
she  soon  retired  from  the  conflict,  and  Oapt 
Page  hastened  to  communicate  the  facts  of  the 
case  to  his  government.    Preparations  were 
made  at  once  to  demand  reparation,  and  a  fleet 
consisting  of  2  frigates,  2  sloops  of  war,  8  brigs, 
12  armed  steamers,  and  2  armed  store  ships, 
was  sent  to  the  river  La  Plata.    A  commissioner 
was  appointed  to  accompany  the  fleet.    In  Jan. 
1859,  Commissioner  Bowlin  reached  Paraguay 
in  the  steamer  Fulton.  He  opened  negotiations 
with  President  Lopez,  and  by  the  mediation 
of  Urquiza  an  arrangement  was  concluded  by 


which  Paraguay  agreed  to  make  compensation. 
Capt.  Page  resumed  his  surveys,  and  completed 
them  in  Dec.  1860.  In  1858,  by  a  convention 
with  Brazil,  the  waters  of  the  Paraguay  were 
declared  to  be  open  to  the  mercantile  marine 
of  all  friendly  nations.  The  efforts  to  establish  a 
systematic  and  direct  trade  with  Paraguay  have 
not  as  yet  been  very  successful.  In  1853  an 
American  company  went  out,  but  were  forced 
to  return  the  following  year.  A  French  settle- 
ment was  established  in  1855,  but  meeting  with 
no  encouragement  from  the  Paraguayan  presi- 
dent, the  colonists  abandoned  it  the  same  year. 
PARAGUAY,  a  river  of  South  America* 
having  its  sources  in  several  lakes  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Matto  Grosso  in  Brazil,  about  lat.  18° 
80'  S.,  long.  56°  20'  W.,  and  flowing  into  the 
Parana  in  lat.  27°  17'  8.,  long.  58°  27'  W.,  20 
m.  above  the  town  of  Corrientes,  and  about 
1,000  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  after  a  circuituous 
but  generally  S.  course  of  1,890  m.    In  its  up- 

Sar  part  it  forms  the  boundary  line  between 
razil  and  Bolivia  for  nearly  500  m.,  and  then 
between  the  former  and  the  Argentine  repub- 
lic for  about  60  m.  For  the  remainder  of  its 
course  it  separates  the  Argentine  republic  from 
the  republic  of  Paraguay.  Its  principal  tribu- 
taries are  the  Cuyaba,  Tacoary,  Negro,  Blanco, 
Apa  (known  to  the  early  Spaniards  as  the  Cor- 
rientes), Tebiquary,  Pilcomayo,  and  Vermejo, 
the  two  last  being  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
important.  The  country  upon  both  banks  is 
ricn  and  fertile,  and  varied  with  grassy  plains, 
extensive  palm  groves,  and  tracts  of  forest  in 
which  there  is  much  timber  of  excellent  quality, 
both  for  ornamental  and  building  purposes,  and 
as  fuel  for  steamers.  The  general  width  of  the 
river  to  Assumption  is  about  half  a  mile,  and 
nowhere  less  than  450  yards;  and  the  least 
depth  found  by  the  U.  S.  steamer  Water  Witch, 
which  ascended  in  1858  to  Corumba,  lat.  19° 
S.,  long.  57°  57'  W.,  was  20  feet.  At  Corumba 
the  breadth  was  600  yards,  and  the  depth  15 
feet,  the  least  depth  found  between  Assumption 
and  Corumba  being  10  feet.  The  seasons  of 
high  and  low  water  in  the  Paraguay  and  Pa- 
rana are  different.  The  maximum  height  of 
the  periodical  rise  in  the  former  is  about  18 
feet,  which  is  ordinarily  attained  in  December, 
though  in  some  years  it  happens  in  November 
or  even  in  October.  The  channel  of  the  Para- 
guay is  free  from  obstructions,  and  has  suffi- 
cient depth  at  all  seasons  to  Corumba  for  river 
steamers  of  a  large  class.  By  a  convention 
with  the  Argentine  Republic  (1852)  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  the  river  was  confined  to 
Paraguay,  but  its  waters  were  declared  free  to 
all  nations. 

PARAGUAY  TEA.    See  Holly. 

PARAHIB A,  a  maritime  province  of  Brazil, 
bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte,  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  8.  by  Pernam- 
buco,  and  W.  by  Ceara ;  area,  21,700  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1856,  209,800.  The  principal  river  in 
the  province  is  the  Parahiba,  beside  which 
there  are  several  smaller.    The  surface  is  in 
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general  mountainous,  and  between  the  moun- 
tains there  are  extensive  valleys,  which  for  the 
most  part  have  a  dry  sandy  soil.  Near  the 
rivers  there  are  tracts  of  good  ground,  where 
rice  and  sugar  cane  are  raised;  and  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  cotton,  tobacco,  and  mandioo 
thrive  well.  The  forests  afford  excellent  tim- 
ber, gums,  resins,  and  other  products.  The 
chief  exports  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  timber. 
There  are  several  schools  in  the  province ;  and 
it  sends  2  senators  and  5  deputies  to  the  im- 
perial legislature. — The  capital,  Pasahiba,  is 
situated  on  the  Parahiba  river,  about  16  m. 
from  the  sea,  and  65  m.  N.  from  Pernambuco; 
pop.  15,000.  There  are  several  public  build- 
ings and  churches,  a  number  of  religious  houses 
belonging  to  the  Carmelites  and  other  orders,  a 
college,  and  2  primary  schools. 

PARAHIBA  DO  SUL,  a  river  of  Brazil, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  E.  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Sao  Paulo,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Serra 
do  Mar,  enters  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  after  a  tortuous  course  of  more  than  500 
m.  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  Sao  Joao  da  Praya, 
in  lat.  21°  88'  S. 

PARALLAX,  the  apparent  displacement  of 
a  heavenly  body  arising  from  a  change  of  the 
observer's  position.  The  angle  subtended  at 
the  body  by  the  line  joining  the  two  stations  is 
the  measure  of  the  parallax.  As  the  positions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  have  reference  in  practical 
astronomy  to  the  earth's  centre,  a  correction 
for  parallax  is  necessary  in  every  observation, 
except  when  the  body  is  in  the  zenith,  where 
the  parallax  vanishes.  It  is  greatest  in  the 
horizon,  and  is  there  termed  horizontal  paral- 
lax. Annual  parallax  is  the  variation  of  a 
star's  place  by  being  observed  from  opposite 
points  of  the  earth's  orbit  This  is  extremely 
minute,  notwithstanding  the  great  length  of 
the  base  line,  and  is  so  difficult  of  determina- 
tion that  it  long  defied  the  endeavors  of  as- 
tronomers to  detect  it.  (See  Astronomy.)  The 
apparent  absence  of  stellar  parallax  was  con- 
sidered by  Tycho  Brahe  fatal  to  the  Copernican 
doctrine  of  the  earth's  orbital  motion.  Gali- 
leo suggested  a  mode  of  investigating  the  prob- 
lem by  observations  on  two  stars  of  different 
magnitudes  situated  close  together.  This  mode 
has  been  successfully  applied  by  modern  ob- 
servers. Hooke  was  the  first  to  use  the  tele- 
scope in  this  investigation,  but  he  failed.  The 
aberration  of  light  had  not  then  been  discov- 
ered, and  the  result  he  announced  as  parallax 
was  probably  due  to  this  cause.  The  same  is 
to  be  said  of  Flamsteed.  The  attempts  of  astron- 
omers to  determine  parallax  led  to  two  signal 
discoveries,  the  aberration  of  light  by  Bradley 
(1725),  and  the  systems  of  double  stars  by  the 
elder  Herschel  (1803).  The  earliest  approxi- 
mately successful  researches  on  this  problem 
were  made  by  the  elder  Strove,  begun  in  1835 
on  the  star  a  Lyra),  though  his  conclusions  were 
not  received  with  entire  confidence  by  as- 
tronomers. The  first  unequivocal  success  was 
reached  shortly  afterward  by  Bessel  at  Kdnigs- 


berg  on  the  star  61  Cygxti,  and  by  Host 
at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  on  the surt.. 
tauri. — The  problem  of  the  parallax  c 
fixed  stars  is  precisely  the  same  in  kind  » 
of  the  distance  of  an  inaccessible  object*, 
the  earth's  surface.    "When  an  object  L*  :*. 
small  change  in  the  point  of  view  will  dk. 
the  object  sensibly.   Even  the  two  eyes  c 
see  a  near  object  in  the  same  position;  tka 
looking  at  it  first  with  one  eye  closed  sac  \ 
with  the  other  closed,  its  place,  as  refer;: 
an  object  behind  it,  is  made  to  shift  u>  _ 
fro.  This  is  called  binocular  or  two-eje«d  \  -. 
lax,  and  is  the  well  known  principle  d  •_ 
stereoscope. 

PARALYSIS,  or  Paxst  <Gr.  s^mW. : 
laxation),  loss  of  the  function,  of  motaoa  or  *_ 
sation,  from  an  interruption  or  destrscacG : 
the  nervous  influence  necessary  to  those  it* 
This  may  occur  either  in  the  brain,  the  sen  - 
sensation  and  volition,  in  the  course  t:  z 
nervous  connection  (spinal  marrow  and  wr^ 
by  whioh  sensation  and  volition  are  cam- 
to  and  from  the  brain,  or,  in  some  instasee: 
all  events,  in  the  peripheral  tenninatios  <d~ 
nerves.    The  nerves  of  special  sense  an  sc? 
times  affected  with  paralysis;  thus  we  i. 
ariaing  from  this  cause  amaurosis  (bliahr- 
cophosis  (deafness),  anosmia  (loss  of  ssL 
and  aguestia  (loss  of  taste).     Anssthesa.  I  - 
of  the  sense  of  touch  or  feeling,  is  rardlj  .1- 
served  except  as  connected  with  loss  of  boil: 
and  it  is  to  this  latter  affection,  attended  *= 
more  or  less  anaesthesia,  that  the  tens  pet- 
ysis  is  commonly  applied. — Paralysis  of  w&-i 
is  mainly  of  three  kinds :  hemiplegia,  &p£ 
ing  on  apoplexy  (see  Apoplkxt)  or  safes; 
of  the  brain ;  paraplegia,  depending  cock? 
on  congestion,  softening  ofj   or  hasccic 
into  the  spinal  marrow  (see  SfixalMash, 
Diseases  of);   and  partial    paralysis.  t:£ 
from  pressure  at  the  root  or  in  the  cosst*  i 
nerve,  arising  from  a  tumor,  morbid  pryi 
&c,  from  mechanical  injury,  or  ofiarto 
some  unknown  cause,  the  parts  soppB^  ij* 
particular  nerve  are  paralyzed.    The  psr^T* 
of  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face,  srcv 
from  an., affection  of  the  portio  dura  «f  the " - 
pair,  is  a  familiar  example  of  thb  vane?*! 
paralysis.   Again,  certain  mineral  poison  p^ 
tionlarly  the  preparations  of  lead  and  ane*. 
eaose  paralysis  both  of  sensation  and  bw6cl 
and  the  paralysis  in  these  eases  is  cvnm~! 
attended  by  peculiar  symptoms  by  wl>&  & 
nature  can  be  recognised.    It  will  thus  hem 
that  paralysis  is  a  symptom  rather  tain  id- 
ease,  and  occurs  in  complaints  differing  viir! 
in  their  seat  and  their  causes.     At  disease  d 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  produce  by  far  ** 
most  numerous  and  most  serious  eases  of  r* ' 
alysis,  and  as  it  is  these  eases  that  priwif*: 
interest  the  physician,  the  reader  is  refer*)  t 
the  articles  on  those  organs  for  the  tortt: 
elucidation  of  the  subject 

PARAMARIBO,  the  capital  of  Dutch  tcf- 
ana,  on  the  river  Surinam,  about  6  m.  fan  & 
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mouth,  in  lat.  5°  491  N.,  long.  55°  83'  W. ;  pop. 
15,000,  9,000  of  whom  are  blacks.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  8  canals,  and  the  streets  generally 
lie  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  It  contains 
several  churches,  2  synagogues,  and  some  char- 
itable institutions,  and  is  the  centre  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  trade.  Sugar,  coffee,  cot- 
ton, and  indigo  are  the  chief  exports;  and  pro- 
visions and  manufactured  goods  Are  imported. 

PARAMATTA,  a  town  of  New  South  Wales, 
situated  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name 
near  the  W.  extremity  of  Port  Jackson,  in  lat. 
88°  48'  8.,  long.  151°  1'  E.,  16  m.  W.  N.  W. 
from  Sydney;  pop.  about  5,000.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  regularly  laid  out.  but  badly 
paved,  and  the  main  avenue  is  about  a  mile 
long.  There  are  several  churches  and  schools, 
an  orphan  asylum,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  pris- 
on ;  but  the  town  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  im- 
portance since  New  South  Wales  ceased  to  be 
a  penal  colony.  The  observatory  was  removed 
to  Sydney  in  1858.  Woollen  cloths  called 
"  colonial  tweed  "  and  "  Paramatta  cloth1'  are 
manufactured,  and  salt  is  made  in  the  vicinity. 
Paramatta  is  connected  with  Sydney  by  rail- 
way, and  small  steamers  ply  between  them  at 
short  intervals  throughout  the  day. 

PARANA,  a  S.  province  of  Brazil,  bounded 
N.  by  Sao  Paulo,  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  S. 
E.  by  Santa  Oatarina,  S.  by  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  and  W.  by  Uruguay  and  Paraguay;  ex- 
treme length  460  m.,  breadth  850  m.;  area, 
115,000  eq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  72,400.  It  was 
set  off  about  1858  from  the  province  of  Sao 
Paulo,  of  which  it  formerly  constituted  the 
comaroa  of  Curitiba.  Ouritiba  is  the  capital, 
and  Paranagaa  the  chief  port.  The  sea  coast 
is  indented  by  several  bays,  and  many  small 
islands  lie  at  short  distances  from  the  shore. 
A  range  of  mountains  runs  in  an  E.  N.  E.  and 
W.  S.  W.  direction  about  80  m.  from  the  sea 
coast,  and  several  offsets  extend  from  it  toward 
the  interior  of  the  country.  The  province  is 
watered  by  numerous  rivers,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  the  Parana,  which  flows  along  the 
greater  part  of  the  W.  frontier,  and  receives 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  drainage  of  the  prov- 
ince through  its  tributaries  the  raranapanema, 
Iray,  Piquere,  Yunasan,  and  Uruguay.  The 
climate  is  remarkably  healthy.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile, and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  rearing  cattle  and 
swine.  Large  quantities  of  mate,  or  Paraguay 
tea,  are  exported,  but  the  general  trade  is  in- 
considerable. A  European  colony  was  estab- 
lished near  the  centre  of  the  province  between 
1851  and  1855,  upon  part  of  an  extensive  tract 
of  land  which  the  prince  de  Joinville  received 
as  a  marriage  portion  with  Dona  Francisco, 
sister  of  Dom  Pedro  II.  It  is  called  the  Oolo- 
nia  Dona  Francisca,  and  in  1857  the  immigrants 
and  their  children  numbered  about  1,500,  chief- 
ly Swiss,  with  some  French  and  Germans. 

PARANA,  a  river  of  South  America,  which 
has  its  sources  in  the  province  of  Minas  Qeraes, 
Brazil,  about  100  m.  N.  W.  from  Rio  de  Ja- 


neiro, near  lat.  20°  80'  S.  and  long.  48°  80'  W*, 
and,  after  receiving  many  tributaries,  flows  into 
the  estuary  called  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  by  sev- 
eral mouths,  between  lat.  88°  45'  and  34°  80' 
S.,  after  a  course  of  about  2,040  m.  It  flows 
at  first  in  a  W.  direction  for  500  m.,  till  it  is 
joined  by  the  Parnahiba,  when  it  turns  S.  S.  W. 
to  the  boundary  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  near 
which,  about  lat.  24°  80'  S.,  it  forms  the  cata- 
ract called  Salto  de  Sette  Quedas,  and  then 
runs  S.  and  for  about  120  m.  forms  the  dividing 
line  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  It  contin- 
ues in  a  southerly  direction  for  60  m.,  and  then 
turns  S.  W.  and  afterward  W.  till  it  is  joined 
by  the  river  Paraguay  a  little  above  Oorrientes. 
Thence  it  pursues  a  S.  "course  to  Santa  Fe, 
where  it  separates,  forming  several  islands,  and 
flows  S.  E.  till  it  unites  with  the  Uruguay  to 
form  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Its  principal  tribu- 
taries are  the  Paraguay  (which  is  larger  and 
longer  than  the  stream  in  which  its  name  is 
lost),  the  Yunasan,  Iray,  Paranapanema,  Par- 
do,  Tiete,  Parnahiba  (which  next  after  the 
Paraguay  is  the  most  important),  and  Mujiassu. 
It  is  navigable  to  Gorrientes  for  vessels  draw- 
ing Ti  feet,  and  for  smaller  craft  to  Candelaria, 
150  m.  further,  where  rapids  occur. 

PARAPHERNALIA  (Gr.  rrapo,  beside,  and 
<}><pin),  dowry),  in  law,  all  the  personal  apparel 
and  ornaments  of  the  wife,  which  she  possesses, 
and  which  are  suitable  to  her  condition  in  life. 
The  word  was  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law. 
The  do*)  or  dowry,  of  a  Roman  wife  was  that 
portion  which  was  contributed  by  her,  or  in 
her  behalf,  toward  bearing  the  expense  of  the 
household  (ad  stistinenda  matrimonii  onerd). 
That  part  of  her  property,  over  and  above  her 
dog,  which  she  withheld,  constituted  her  bona 
paraphernalia  (bona  gum  prater  dotem  uxor 
habei).  This  property  generally  remained  in 
the  hands  of  her  father  or  tutor  (guardian), 
and  the  husband  had  no  rights  over  it,  except 
those  which  were  expressly  given  him  by  the 
wife.  If  she  brought  any  chattels  of  her  para- 
phernalia into  her  husband's  house,  he  had  the 
use  of  them :  but,  for  the  assurance 'of  her  title, 
the  wife  maae  an  inventory  of  the  chattels  and 
the  husband  signed  it.  The  paraphernal  es- 
tate might  consist  of  any  kind  and  any  amount 
of  property.  The  husband  had  no  interest  in 
it,  and  the  wife  might  dispose  of  it,  or  bring  an 
action  in  respect  of  it,  without  his  authority  or 
consent.  These,  and  the  other  rules  of  the  Ro- 
man code  upon  the  topic,  remain  without  ma- 
terial modification  in  the  modern  civil  law  of 
Europe. — In  the  English  law,  paraphernalia 
acquired  a  meaning  widely  diverse  from  that 
which  it  bore  in  the  Roman  law.  Yet  in  its 
earliest  use  it  was  no  doubt  applied  with  a  re- 
gard to  its  etymology,  and  is  therefore  as  cor- 
rectly nsed  in  our  own  as  in  the  civil  law. 
Thus,  the  old  authors  Gowel  and  Blount  define 
paraphernalia  as  "  those  goods  which  a  wife, 
beside  her  dower  and  jointure,  is  allowed  to 
have  after  her  husband's  death."  The  goods 
thus  allowed  to  the  wife  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
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the  personal  apparel  and  ornaments  which  she 
possesses,  and  which  are  suitable  to  her  rank 
and  condition  in  life.  It  is  essential  that  these 
things  came  to  her  from  the  husband,  for  ar- 
ticles given  to  the  wife  by  any  other,  as  by  her 
father  or  other  relation,  or  even  by  a  stranger, 
are  absolute  gifts  to  her,  and  are  secured  to 
her  separate  use.  But  the  paraphernalia  are 
gifts  aub  mode.  During  his  lifetime,  the  hus- 
band may  dispose  of  all  of  them  but  her  neces- 
sary apparel,  and,  with  the  same  exception, 
they  are  subject  after  the  husband's  death  to 
the  claims  of  his  creditors.  Nothing  however 
but  insolvency,  or  complete  alienation  or  sale 
by  the  husband,  wiU  defeat  the  wife's  right  of 
ownership.  Pledge  of  the  goods  will  not  suf- 
fice. Her  right  cannot  be  defeated  by  the 
husband's  will  bequeathing  the  paraphernalia. 
If  they  were  in  her  possession  at  the  time  of 
her  husband's  death,  she  will  hold  them  against 
his  executors  or  personal  representatives,-— 
Paraphernalia  is  quite  an  obsolete  title  in 
American  law,  the  common  law  rules  on  the 
subject  being  generally  superseded  by  the  pro- 
visions'of  state  statutes. 

PARASANG  (Gr.  ira/xurayyjf),  a  measure 
of  length  among  the  ancient  Persians,  which 
appears  to  have  varied  considerably,  being  from 
80  stadia  (3}  m.),  which  is  the  measurement  of 
Herodotus,  to  60  stadia.  According  to  Rawlin- 
son,  it  was  originally  a  measure  of  time  (an 
hour),  not  of  distance,  and  in  passing  from  the 
one  meaning  to  the  other  it  came  to  mark  a 
different  length  in  different  places  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  country  traversed.  The  mod- 
ern Persian  farsakh  varies  from  8  J  to  4  m. 

PARASITE.    See  Entozoa,  and  Epizoa. 

PARCJE  (Gr.  Matpai),  or  Fates,  in  Grecian 
and  Roman  mythology,  daughters  of  Erebus 
and  Night  or  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  They  had 
control  over  the  universe,  and  particularly  hu- 
man destinies,  presided  over  all  great  events  in 
the  lives  of  men,  executed  the  decrees  of  na- 
ture with  inexorable  decision,  and  punished 
criminals  through  their  ministers  the  Furies, 
whose  sisters  they  were  sometimes  said  to  be. 
In  Homer  potpa  is  fate  personified,  and  is  al- 
most invariably  mentioned  in  the  singular ;  but 
Hesiod  describes  3  fates:  Cloth o  or  the  spin- 
ner, who  spun  out  the  thread  of  human  life ; 
Lachesis,  the  disposer  of  destinies,  who  twirled 
the  spindle  while  Olotho  held  the  distaff;  and 
Atropos  the  inevitable,  who  cut  the  thread 
when  it  had  reached  its  proper  length.  They 
are  sometimes  regarded  simply  as  the  goddesses 
of  the  duration  of  human  life,  in  which  case 
they  are  but  two  in  number,  one  presiding  over 
birth  and  the  other  over  death.  They  were 
described  by  the  poets  as  hideous  old  women, 
stern,  cruel,  and  sometimes  lame.  They  had 
shrines  in  many  parts  of  Greece. 

PARCHMENT  (Lat.  pergamena),  the  skins 
of  sheep  and  other  animals,  so  prepared  in 
sheets  as  to  render  them  fit  for  being  written 
upon.  Parchment  was  known  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  the  manufacture  of  it  is  no  doubt 


an  eastern  invention,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  improved  if  not  originated  by  Eumenes  II., 
king  of  rergamus  (who  reigned  197-159  B.  C), 
whence  its  name.  Herodotus  states  that  the 
ancient  Ionians  wrote  on  skins  many  ages  be- 
fore  that  time.  Wilkinson  in  his  "Ancient 
Egyptians"  says :  "  The  use  of  parchment,  or 
of  prepared  skins,  for  writing  upon,  was  not 
however  first  suggested  at  Pergamns;  it  had 
been  known  ages  before  in  Egypt;  and  records 
kept  in  the  temple  are  mentioned  in  the  time 
of  the  16th  dynasty,  1,200  years  before  Eu- 
menes, written  upon  skins  called  Tkr  or  Tdkar 
— a  name  which,  as  Mr.  Birch  thinks,  resem- 
bles the  Chaldee  Tzar.  Rolls  of  leather  are 
also  found  in  the  tombs,  buried  with  the  de- 
ceased in  lieu  of  papyri,  which  are  of  a  very 
early  period,  and  were  adopted  in  consequence 
of  the  high  price  of  the  papyrus  paper."  The 
early  Arabs  inscribed  their  poetry  and  com- 
positions on  the  shoulder  bones  of  sheep ;  and 
after  their  conquests  in  Asia  and  Africa  these 
people  so  speedily  profited  by  the  inventions 
of  the  nations  they  subdued,  that  parchment 
was  manufactured  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt, 
which  in  color  and  delicacy  might  vie  with 
our  modern  paper.  The  ancients  generally 
wrote  only  on  one  side  of  their  parchment; 
but  so  valuable  was  it,  that  they  not  unfre- 
quently  erased  the  writing  and  used  it  a  second 
time.  Up  to  the  present  day,  notwithstanding 
it  has  been  superseded  to  a  very  great  extent 
by  the  introduction  of  paper,  no  substitute 
for  it  has  been  found  in  a  variety  of  purposes 
to  which  it  is  applied.  The  finer  sorts  of 
parchment  called  vellum,  used  for  important 
writings,  as  deeds,  wills,  &o.,  are  manufactured 
from  the  skins  of  calves,  kids,  and  still-born 
lambs.  The  heavier  parchment  for  drum  heads 
is  made  from  the  skins  of  asses,  older  calves, 
wolves,  and  goats.  The  skins  of  most  animals 
are  suitable  for  parchment,  but  the  better  sorts 
being  in  demand  for  leather,  the  inferior  kinds 
are  chiefly  taken  for  the  former  material.  All 
these  are  similarly  prepared.  The  skin,  being 
freed  from  the  hair,  is  placed  in  a  lime  pit  for 
the  purpose  of  cleansing  it  from  fat.  The  pelt 
is  then  stretched  upon  a  frame  fixed  against  the 
wall  of  the  building,  formed  of  4  wooden  bars 
perforated  with  holes,  in  each  of  which  is  a  peg 
or  screw.  A  number  of  cords  are  tied  firmly 
to  the  edges  of  the  skin  and  passed  through 
holes  in  the  screws,  which  by  being  twisted 
bring  the  skin  to  the  required  tightness.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  surface  be  perfect- 
ly free  from  wrinkles.  The  skinner  then  with 
a  semicircular  knife,  called  a  half-moon  knife, 
pares  away  all  the  fleshy  excrescences  from 
the  one  side,  and  turning  the  frame  over  scrapes 
off  the  dirt,  slime,  and  moisture  from  the  other. 
The  surface  is  next  ground  by  scattering  sifted 
chalk  or  slaked  lime  on  the  flesh  side,  and  rub- 
bing it  with  fine  pumice  stone,  the  lime  taking 
up  still  more  of  the  moisture.  The  grain  side  is 
then  rubbed  with  the  pumice  alone.  The  skin  is 
dried  gradually,  and  in  the  winter  care  must  be 
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taken  to  secure  it  against  frost  In  summer  it 
mast  be  occasionally  moistened  to  prevent  its 
drying  too  suddenly.  Whenever  this  is  done,  it 
requires  immediate  tightening.  The  woolly  side 
of  lambskin  is  used  for  removing  the  chalk  and 
lime.  Should  any  traces  of  grease  be  discov- 
ered, the  skin  is  again  soaked  in  a  lime  pit  for 
8  or  10  days,  when  it  is  again  stretched  and 
dried.  This  process  being  completed,  it  is  cut 
all  round,  taken  out  of  the  machine,  and  fast- 
ened with  cords  upon  a  piece  of  calf  skin  which 
is  extended  on  a  frame,  and  reduced  to  about 
half  its  thickness  by  being  pared  with  a  sharp 
knife.  This  operation  requires  considerable 
skill  and  a  steady  hand.  Such  irregularities 
as  remain  are  easily  removed  from  the  skin, 
which  is  laid  upon  a  cushioned  bench  and  then 
robbed  with  pumice.  Should  any  small  holes 
appear  in  the  parchment,  they  are  neatly  mend- 
ed by  paring  down  their  edges,  and  pasting  on 
small  pieces  with  gum  water.  The  green  color 
is  given  to  parchment  by  a  solution  made  with 
80  parts  crystallized  acetate  of  copper  and  8  of 
bitartrate  of  potassa  in  500  of  distilled  water, 
4  parts  of  nitric  acid  being  added  when  the 
mixture  is  cold.  The  parchment  being  moist- 
ened, this  preparation  is  applied  with  a  brush, 
and  the  polish  is  given  by  white  of  egg  or 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

PARDOE,  Julia,  an  English  authoress,  born 
in  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  in  1812.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  and 
early  manifested  a  great  fondness  for  literature, 
producing  a  volume  of  poems  when  she  was 
only  13  years  old.  The  first  of  her  works 
which  gave  her  any  celebrity  was  "  Traits  and 
Traditions  of  Portugal"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1888), 
which  country  she  had  visited  for  the  benefit 
of  her  health.  In  1835  she  went  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  upon  her  return  published  uThe 
City  of  the  Sultan"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1836),  and  fur- 
nished the  letter-press  for  uThe  Romance  of 
the  Harem"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1889),  and  "The 
Beauties  of  the  Bosphorus"  (2  vols.  4to.).  On 
returning  from  a  trip  to  Hungary,  she  wrote  a 
work  upon  the  institutions  of  that  country,  en- 
titled "The  City  of  the  Magyar"  (8  vols.  8vo., 
1840),  which  was  followed  by  the  novel  of 
"  The  Hungarian  Castle"  (3  vols.  8vo.).  Turn- 
ing her  attention  to  French  history,  she  pro- 
duced one  of  the  best  known  of  her  works, 
"  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  Court  of  France 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century"  (3  vols.  8vo., 
1847),  and  after  a  short  interval  the  "  Court 
and  Reign  of  Francis  I."  (2  vols.  8vo.),  and 
the  "Life  of  Mary  de  Medicis"  (8  vols.  8vo.). 
Among  Miss  Pardee's  numerous  other  works 
may  be  mentioned  "  The  Confessions  of  a  Pret- 
ty Woman,"  "The  Rival  Beauties,"  "Reginald 
Lyle,"  "The  Jealous  Wife,"  "Thousand  and 
One  Days"  (1857),  a  collection  of  oriental  tales, 
and  "Pilgrimages  in  Paris"  (1858).  In  1859 
she  received  from  the  crown  a  pension  of  £100. 

PARDON",  in  its  proper  sense,  the  act  of 
grace  by  which  the  sovereign  declares  that  the 
guilty  shall  be  regarded  as  innocent.  In  hu- 
vol.  mi. — 48 


man  political  societies,  this  effect  is  accom- 
plished, not  by  absolving  the  moral  guilt  of 
the  criminal,  but  by  removing  or  withholding 
those  penal  consequences  which  the  law  at- 
taches to  crime,  and  which  indeed  among  men 
alone  distinguish  the  guilty  from  the  innocent. 
Complete  pardon  therefore  involves  remission 
of  all  the  penalties  which  the  law  has  inflicted 
on  the  offender ;  not  the  fine  or  imprisonment 
only,  or  whatever  else  may  have  been  the  phy- 
sical form  of  punishment,  but  also  all  the  in- 
famy and  all  the  incapacities  which  infamy  im- 
poses. Full  pardon  completely  restores  the  civil 
status  of  the  criminal.  The  remission  of  part 
of  the  penalties,  when  that  is  an  act  of  clemency 
purely,  may  be  called  a  partial  pardon.  From 
pardon,  whether  complete  or  partial,  in  this 
its  proper  sense,  is  to  be  distinguished  that 
mere  remission  of  penalties  which,  though  pop- 
ularly and  perhaps  conveniently  called  pardon, 
is  nevertheless  not  so,  because  it  is  an  act  of 
justice  and  not  of  grace.  A  slight  examination 
of  the  elements  of  pardon  will  show  that  this 
use  of  the  word  is  incorrect,  and  that  an  ob- 
servance of  the  distinction  is  material.  Before 
proceeding  to  this,  it  will  be  well  to  repeat 
here  the  definition  of  pardon  which  was  given 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  It  may  not  be  al- 
together exact,  but  it  is  often  quoted  in  our 
law  books,  and  expresses  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  word.  "  A  pardon,"  said  Marshall,  "  is 
an  act  of  grace,  which,  proceeding  from  the 
power  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
exempts  the  individual  on  whom  it  is  bestowed 
from  the  punishment  which  the  law  inflicts  for 
a  crime  which  he  has  committed."  A  pardon 
is  then  an  act  not  of  justice,  but  of  grace.  Par- 
don necessarily  implies  punishment ;  and  pun- 
ishment, in  all  well  ordered  states  at  least, 
supposes  guilt,  ascertained  in  the  due  course 
of  law,  and  justly  visited  with  a  penalty.  For, 
as  in  the  state  it  must  be  the  theory,  to  say  the 
least,  that  the  courts  have  the  monopoly  of 
doing  justice — that  is,  if  the  impartial  and  ex- 
act application  of  laws,  which  are  intended  and* 
supposed  to  dispense  justice,  does  in  fact  ac- 
complish that  end — so,  theoretically,  it  must 
be  assumed,  and  generally  it  will  be  rightly 
assumed,  that  he  is  guilty  whom  the  courts  de- 
clare to  be  so,  and  that  the  penalty  inflicted  is 
justly  inflicted.  If  the  punishment  of  such  a 
one  be  but  an  act  of  justice,  the  remission  of 
it,  or  a  pardon,  must  be  an  act  of  clemency  or 
grace.  But  it  is  the  chief  end  of  punishment 
to  advance  the  public  welfare.  When  then  the 
commonwealth  will  derive  more  or  as  much 
advantage,  or  even  will  suffer  nothing,  from  the 
remission  of  the  punishment,  this  may  well  be 
remitted ;  and  this  consideration  ought  to  be 
the  measure  and  guide  of  the  pardoning  power. 
Forgiveness  must  oome  of  course  from  the  one 
who  is  injured,  and  that,  in  all  states,  is  the 
sovereign.  Clemency,  says  Montesquieu,  is  the 
distinctive  quality  of  the  monarch.  The  ulti- 
mate power,  the  real  sovereignty,  whether  it 
reside  in  a  king  or  in.  the.  people,  as  it  is  the 
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source  of  the  law,  so  must  it  be  the  source  of 
grace  to  him  who  breaks  the  law.  In  the 
forms  of  government  which  have  moat  pre- 
vailed, the  crowned  prince  has  been  regarded 
as  the  sovereign,  and  pardon  has  always  been 
his  prerogative.  In  democratic  states,  the  peo- 
ple is  sovereign ;  but  in  imitation  of  monar- 
chies, and  fitly  enough,  thongh  not  for  any  ne- 
cessary reason,  they  have  generally  delegated 
the  power  of  pardon  to  him  who  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  state ;  that  is,  to  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive magistrate.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States  gives  the  power  to  the  president 
alone.  In  some  of  the  states  it  is  to  be  exer- 
cised with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil. Sometimes  it  is  reserved  to  the  legislature, 
and  the  governor  can  only  reprieve  temporarily. 
Now,  a  pardon  presupposes  guilt  and  just  con- 
demnation, and  works  a  suspension  of  a  just 
sentence,  and  defeats  and  annuls,  so  far,  the  law 
which  pronounced  it.  But  it  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  the  best  forms  of  government,  that  the 
law  must  be  supreme ;  and  it  is  at  least  incon- 
sistent with  this  principle  to  suffer  the  enforce- 
ment or  suspension  of  the  laws  to  depend  on 
the  election  of  one  man  or  of  a  body  of  men. 
When  guilt  is  evident,  the  pardoning  power 
can,  as  we  have  seen,  be  well  exercised  only 
when  it  is  clear  that  the  general  welfare  will 
suffer  no  detriment  from  the  indulgence  shown 
to  the  criminal.  There  are  many  and  obvious 
reasons  why  this  power  may  prove  in  its  use 
prejudicial  to  the  state.  Indeed,  those  who  are 
most  conversant  with  the  matter  assure  us, 
that  in  this  country  especially  it  is  sometimes 
inj udiciously  and  mischievously  exercised.  Yet, 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  there  is  a  power, 
generally  called  a  pardoning  power,  though 
Inaccurately  so,  because  it  is  an  act  of  justice, 
not  of  grace,  which,  if  used  discreetly,  is  only 
beneficent ;  and  it  is  one  which  ought  to  exist 
in  every  state,  in  order  to  protect  men  from  the 
accidental  injustice  which  the  laws  must  some- 
times do.  Owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
'  laws  themselves,  or  to  the  imperfect  application 
of  good  laws,  an  innocent  man  may  be  con- 
demned to  punishment ;  or,  at  least,  a  slight 
offence  may  be  visited  with  too  severe  a  penalty. 
But  remission  of  the  sentence  in  these  cases, 
whole  or  partial,  according  as  the  sentence  is 
wholly  or  partially  unjust,  though  regarded  as 
an  act  of  clemency,  is,  in  the  one  class  of  cases, 
only  that  very  justice  which  the  courts  in  the 

S  articular  case  sought  to  do,  and  would  have 
one  if  at  the  trial  the  proofs  of  innocence 
had  been  as  clear  as  they  now  are ;  and  in  other 
cases,  it  is  an  equitable  indulgence  to  those  who, 
though  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  yet,  could 
their  cases  have  been  foreseen,  would  have  been 
perhaps  excepted  from  its  general  rules,  or 
who  ought  to  have  been  excepted  but  could 
neverbe,  because  of  the  necessary  imperfection 
of  legislation.  But  even  in  these  cases,  when 
justice  alone  is  intended  to  be  done,  where  the 
innocent,  not  the  guilty,  is  to  be  relieved  from 
penalties,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  so  called 


pardoning  power  shall  always  be  judidcmalj  ex- 
ercised.   There  must  be  one  law  for  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state :  and  thongh  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  same  law  will  not  apply  with  equal 
fairness  to  all  cases,  yet  it  would  be  highly  in- 
expedient to  set  any  man  or  body  of  men  over 
the  courts,  with  discretionary  power  to  row 
their  sentences,  or  to  reform  them,  according 
to  what  he  or  they  might  consider  the  exact 
merits  of  each  case.    In  abort,  in  either  view 
of  the  power  of  pardon,  whether  we  regard  it 
as  it  is  exercised  for  the  guilty  or  the  innocent, 
its  administration  may  easily  become  detri- 
mental to  the  public.    And  as  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing  it  cannot  well  be  constitutionally' 
or  otherwise  in  terms  limited,  but  must  remain 
quite  discretionary,  the  people,  that  is,  the 
sovereignty  which  has  delegated  this  power, 
ought  jealously  to  scrutinize  the  exercise  of  it 
— The  indulgence  of  pardon  extends  only  to 
crimes  already  committed.   In  no  well  governed 
state  will  the  sovereign  grant  dispensation  to 
crimes  to  be  committed  in  the  future;  and  in 
republics,  unless  the  people,  which  is  the  sover- 
eign, have  expressly  delegated  such  an  author- 
ity, the  executive,  which  is  usually  invested 
with  the  power  of  pardon,  has  no  such  right  of 
dispensation.    Further,  aa  pardon  is  measured 
by  and  regards  only  the  public  welfare,  it  can- 
not intrude  on  private  rights.     Therefore  i 
pardon  which  takes  away  other  penalties  can- 
not divest  a  private  citizen's  right  in  a  forfeit- 
ure under  a  penal  statute,  or  his  share  in  the 
penalty  which  such  statutes  secure  to  the  in- 
former.   On  the   principle  that  the  greater 
power  includes  the  less,  it  is  well  established, 
though  it  has  been  sometimes  questioned,  that 
the  power  of  pardoning  absolutely  includes 
that  of  pardoning  conditionally.    Any  condi- 
tions, therefore,  precedent  or  subsequent,  may 
be  annexed  to  the  offer  of  a  pardon ;  and  on 
the  performance  of  these  the  validity  of  the 
grant  may  be  made  to  depend. — In  regard  to 
the  legal  effect  of  a  pardon,  it  may  be  observed 
that  pardon  in  its  proper  sense  completely  re- 
habilitates the  criminal;  but  usually  the  execu- 
tive clemency  consists  only  in  a  remission  of 
part  of  the  sentence.    Now,  if  the  judgment 
which  the  law  passed  upon  the  offender  con- 
sisted exclusively  in  fine  or  imprisonment  re- 
mission of  these  does,  in  fact,  restore  him  to 
full  enjoyment  of  all  his  civil  rights.    Bet  i 
when  infamy  attaches  by  particular  laws  to  the 
conviction,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  felonies, 
forgiveness  of  the  fine  or  imprisonment  on!? 
by  no  means  makes  the  pardoned  equal  with  | 
the  innocent ;  in  short,  the  pardon  is  partial, 
or  it  were  perhaps  better  to  say,  it  is  no  pardon 
at  all.    It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  this 
distinction  is  not  invariably  recognized;  vet  | 
the  denial  of  it  seems  to  have  introduced  a  dis- 
cordance into  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  Tb<& 
in  a  Pennsylvania  case,  where  the  president  of 
the  United  States  had  4t  remitted"  to  the  part? 
offered  as  a  witness  "  the  remainder  of  his  sen- 
tence," it  was  held  by  the  court  that  the  p^ 
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don,  as  it  was  called,  removed  the  sentence  and 
also  the  infamy  which  attended  the  crime,  and 
therefore  restored  the  competency  of  the  wit- 
ness. Bnt  in  Massachusetts,  in  a  precisely  simi- 
lar case,  where,  namely,  the  pardon  "  remitted 
the  residue  of  the  sentence,"  the  court  took  the 
plain  and  just  distinction  between  pardon  and 
the  mere  annulling  of  a  sentence  of  impris- 
onment, holding  that  the  latter  could  not  re- 
move infamy  and  the  consequent  incapacity,  be- 
cause that  could  be  effected  only  by  an  express 
forgiveness  of  the  offence,  that  is,  by  words 
which  distinctly  imported  a  restoration  to  all 
civil  rights,  and  showed  the  willingness  of  the 
pardoning  authority  to  regard  the  criminal  as 
entirely  innocent.  Quoting  the  language  of  an 
approved  author  on  criminal  practice,  the  court 
said  the  pardon,  or  rather  remission  of  the  pun- 
ishment only,  does  not  remove  the  blemish  of 
character,  and  00  does  not  revive  competency. 
There  must  be  full  and  free  pardon  of  the 
offence,  before  these  can  be  removed  or  re- 
vived. 80  the  English  law  held  that  when 
attainder  wrought  corruption  of  blood,  the 
party  was  not  completely  reinstated  by  the 
king's  charter  of  pardon ;  and  generally  it  has 
been  laid  down  in  this  country,  that  commuta- 
tion to  a  shorter  period  of  a  life  term  to  the 
state  prison  (which  in  the  American  law  gener- 
ally works  the  civil  death  of  the  criminal)  does 
not  restore  marital  rights,  or  entitle  the  party  to 
the  guardianship  of  his  children.  Where  these 
disabilities  remain,  the  pardon  is  not  complete. 
The  distinction  which  we  are  stating  is  partially 
illustrated  by  the  law  of  Rhode  Island.  In 
that  state,  persons  who  have  been  guilty  of 
infamous  crimes  are  deprived  of  their  franchise 
of  voting;  and  the  constitution  expressly  de- 
clares that  the  governor's  pardon  shall  not  re- 
invest them  with  the  forfeited  right,  but  that 
they  shall  be  enfranchised  only  by  act  of  the 
general  assembly.  In  other  words,  the  power 
of  pardon  in  these  oases  is  so  far  reserved  to 
the  sovereign  people,  that  it  can  be  exercised 
only  by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature.  The 
executive  can  only  remit  penalties. — A  pardon 
is  regarded  as  a  deed ;  and  delivery  and  accept- 
ance of  it  are  essential  to  its  validity  in  all  cases, 
whether  of  capital  offences  or  of  misdemeanors. 
PARE,  Ambroisb,  a  French  surgeon,  born 
at  Bourg-Hersent,  near  Laval,  in  1509,  died  in 
Paris,  Dec.  20,  1690.  His  parents  were  too 
poor  to  afford  him  a  good  education,  but  hav- 
ing learned  Latin  from  a  benevolent  priest,  he 
repaired  to  Paris  in  his  17th  year  with  the  reso- 
lution of  becoming  a  surgeon.  His  progress  in 
study  was  so  rapid  that  in  1586  the  captain- 
general  of  French  infantry,  Bene  de  Monte- 
jan,  appointed  him  surgeon  to  his  troops  and 
took  him  to  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  college  of  surgery,  of 
which  a  little  later  he  was  elected  provost. 
His  fame  spread  at  home  and  abroad ;  in  1552 
he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  Henry  II.,  and  af- 
terward attached  in  the  same  capacity  to  Fran- 
cis II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.    Brantome 


relates  that  this  last  prince  took  good  care  to 
shield  his  surgeon,  who  was  suspected  of  being 
a  Huguenot,  from  the  dangers  of  the  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's night,  "  keeping  him  in  his  own  room 
and  motioning  him  not  to  move  therefrom." 
The  fact,  however,  has  been  denied  by  Pare's 
latest  biographer.  However  it  may  be,  Pare 
commanded  general  esteem  and  admiration  for 
his  goodness  as  well  as  his  professional  skill. 
He  is  still  considered  as  the  father  of  French 
surgery,  and  his  works  are  held  of  the  highest 
authority,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  gun- 
shot wounds.  The  first  edition  of  his  complete 
works  appeared  at  Lyons  in  1562,  and  the  last, 
edited  by  Dr.  Malgaigne,  with  historical  and 
critical  notes,  at  Paris  in  1840-'41  (3  vols.  8vo.). 
They  were  translated  into  English  by  T.  John- 
son (fol.,  London,  1684). 

PAREGORIC  ELIXIR,  or  camphorated  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  a  preparation  of  opium  and  ben- 
zoic acid,  each  1  drachm ;  oil  of  anise,  1  fluid 
drachm;  honey,  2  ounces;  camphor,  2  scru- 
ples ;  diluted  alcohol,  2  pints ;  .macerated  for  14 
days  and  filtered  through  paper.  This  is  a  pop- 
ular medicine,  used  as  an  anodyne  and  antispas- 
modic. It  allays  cough  in  cases  of  asthma  and 
catarrh,  relieves  slight  pains  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  has  been  extensively  given  to  young 
children  to  induce  quiet  sleep. 

PAREJA,  Juan  de,  a  Spanish  artist,  born  in 
the  West  Indies  in  1610,  or  according  to  Cean 
Bermudez  in  Seville,  of  parents  who  were 
slaves,  in  1606,  died  in  Madrid  in  1670.  The 
generally  received  opinion  of  his  origin  is  that 
his  mother  was  an  Indian  woman  and  his  father 
a  Spaniard.  He  appears  at  an  early  age  to 
have  become  the  slave  of  the  painter  Velasquez, 
who  employed  him  about  his  studio,  where, 
from  frequent  observation  of  the  labors  of  his 
master,  he  imbibed  a  predilection  for  painting. 
Fearing  to  acquaint  Velasquez  with  a  taste 
which  seemed  so  incompatible  with  his  servile 
condition,  he  labored  in  secret  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  processes  employed  in  paint- 
ing, and  almost  denied  himself  sleep  and  rest 
in  the  attainment  of  this  object.  When  he  con- 
ceived that  he  had  sufficiently  mastered  his  art, 
he  took  advantage  of  a  visit  of  the  king  to  the 
studio  of  Velasquez  to  place  one  of  his  own  pic- 
tures with  its  face  against  the  wall.  The  king, 
as  was  his  custom,  asked  to  see  the  pictures  so 
plaoed,  and  upon  expressing  surprise  and  pleas- 
ure with  that  of  Pareja,  the  latter  fell  on  his 
knees  and  implored  the  royal  olemencyfor 
having  presumed  to  practise  painting  without 
the  permission  of  Velasquez.  The  king  will- 
ingly interceded  for  him,  and  Velasquez  not 
only  forgave  the  transgression,  but  emancipated 
Pareja,  who  testified  his  gratitude  by  volunta- 
rily serving  his  master  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  was  an  excellent  painter  of 
portraits,  imitating  the  style  of  Velasquez  so 
exactly  that  their  works  of  this  class  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  and  also  executed 
some  historical  pieces  of  merit. 
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PARENT  DU  OHATELET,  Auexahdsb 
Jean  Baptists,  a  Frenoh  physician,  born  in 
Paris  in  1790,  died  March  7,  1886.  He  was 
graduated  M.D.  in  1814,  practised  medicine  for 
some  years,  published  in  1821  his  Beeherehes 
sur  ^inflammation  de  Parachnolde  eerHbrale  et 
spinaU,  and,  encouraged  by  Professor  Hall6, 
then  made  public  hygiene  the  main  object  of  his 
labors.  The  results  of  8  years9  experience  were 
embodied  in  his  Essai  sur  les  eloaques  ou  egouts 
de  la  mils  de  Paris,  envisages  ecus  le  rapport  de 
Vhygiene  publique  etdela  topographs  medieale 
de  eette  mile  (8vo.,  Paris,  1824).  In  another 
paper,  drawn  up  in  conjunction  with  D'Arcet 
the  chemist,  he  discussed  the  influence  of 
tobacco  upon  the  health  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  its  preparation,  maintaining  that  it 
was  not  deleterious.  His  last  and  most  impor- 
tant work  is  entitled  De  la  prostitution  dans  la 
mile  de  Paris,  considered  sous  le  rapport  de  la 
morale,  de  Vhygiene publique  et  de  V administra- 
tion (2  vols.  8vo.,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1887). 

PARHELIA.    SeeHAxos. 

PARIAHS,  or  Pariahs,  a  name  employed 
among  the  Hindoos  to  designate  the  lowest 
class  of  the  population.  They  are  not  properly 
a  caste,  being  considered  more  impure  than 
even  the  Soodras  or  servile  caste,  and  are  held 
in  great  abhorrence  by  the  other  natives. 
They  act  as  scavengers,  porters,  and  hostlers, 
and  generally  sell  themselves  with  their  wives 
and  children  to  the  farmers,  who  use  them 
with  extreme  severity.  A  Hindoo  who  loses 
caste  is  ranked  with  the  Pariahs,  a  penalty  ac- 
counted worse  than  death.  The  Pariahs  are 
supposed  to  be  descendants  of  aboriginal  tribes 
conquered  ages  ago,  and  are  computed  to  com- 
prise \  of  the  total  population  of  Hindostan. 

PARIAN  CHRONICLES.   See  Abundhuak 

MASRT  HA 

PARINACOCHAS,  a  lake  of  Pern,  in  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  department  of 
Ayacuoho.  It  is  about  20  m.  in  length,  and 
lies  in  a  depression  between  high  mountains  at 
an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
river  Pausa  flows  through  it. 

PARINI,  Giuseppe,  an  Italian  poet,  born  in 
Bosisio,  near  Milan,  May  22,  1729,  died  Aug. 
15, 1799.  He  was  of  humble  parentage,  and  at 
first  supported  himself  by  copying.  He  pub- 
lished in  1752  a  volume  of  poems  under  the  name 
of  Bipano  Eupilino,  which  was  so  successful 
that  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  aeeade- 
mia  dei  transformati  at  Milan,  and  of  the  acade- 
my of  Arcadians  at  Rome.  The  work  on  whioh 
his  poetical  reputation  chiefly  rests  is  entitled 
II  giorno,  a  didactic  and  dramatic  satire. 
When  Milan  was  occupied  by  French  troops, 
he  became  an  eager  advocate  of  republican 
principles.  His  collected  works,  edited  by 
Reina,  appeared  in  6  vols.  8vo.  (Milan,  1801- 
,4),  and  in  2  vols.  8vo.  (1825). 

PARIS,  the  capital  of  France,  and  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine,  built  on  both  banks  and 
on  two  islands  of  the  Seine,  111  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  that  stream ;  lat.  of  the  observatory, 


48°  W  12"  N.,  long.  2°  20'  22i"  E.  of  Green- 
wich ;  pop.  in  1856,  including  a  garrison  of  25,000 
soldiers,  1,525,942.  In  1858  there  were  37,451 
births,  of  which  19,078  were  male,  18,378  fe- 
male, 11,757  illegitimate,  and  2,899  still-born; 
82,862  deaths,  of  which  19,845  were  in  private 
houses,  12,066  in  the  hospitals,  and  more  than 
600  suicides.  The  population  in  1860  was  esti- 
mated at  1,700,000.  The  city  lies  in  a  nearlj 
level  plain  190  feet  above  the  sea,  broken  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  by  a  range  of  hilk 
As  it  gives  its  name  to  that  series  of  geological 
formations  which  have  become  so  interestiDe 
and  well  known  to  the  scientific  world  through 
the  investigations  of  Ouvier  and  Brongniart,  to 
it  has  largely  drawn  the  materials  of  its  archi- 
tectural rise  and  beauty  from  two  of  the  strata 
of  the  Paris  basin.  This  has  for  its  base  the 
great  chalk  formation,  upon  which  rest  the  fol- 
lowing layers  in  ascending  order :  plastic  day, 
marine  limestone  (of  which  Paris  is  chiefly 
built),  silicious  (fresh  water)  limestone,  gypsum 
(the  plaster  of  Paris  of  commerce)  alternalinf 
with  marls  abounding  in  fossil  remains  and 
fresh  water  sheila,  sands,  beds  of  millstone, 
and  gravel  and  day.  It  is  estimated  that  324,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  of  stone  have  been  taken 
from  the  immense  quarries  that  underlie  nearly 
i  of  the  surface  of  Paris.  Having  furnished 
materials  for  the  houses  of  the  living,  they  be- 
gan to  be  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the  bones  of 
the  dead,  removed  from  the  old  cemeteries,  in 
1784,  and  took  their  present  name  of  cata- 
combs.— The  climate  is  variable,  but  not  un- 
healthy, moist  rather  than  dry,  with  an  aver- 
age annual  fall,  in  105  rainy  days,  of  22  inches 
of  water.  Palls  of  snow  are  rare  and  slight. 
The  mean  temperature  is  61°  F.,  limited  by  the 
summer  and  winter  extremes  of  96°  above  and 
1°  below  zero.— The  first  authentic  recorded 
notices  of  Paris  are  found  in  the  writings  of 
Julius  Cesser.  Upon  an  island  in  the  Seine  he 
found  a  town  of  huts,  the  stronghold  of  one  of 
the  64  confederate  Gallic  tribes.  Much  inge- 
nious conjecture  has  failed  to  clear  away  the  ob- 
scurity that  involves  the  etymology  of  its  name, 
Lutetia,  and  the  origin  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
Parisii.  The  former  may  be  a  Latinized  corrup- 
tion from  three  Celtic  words,  Luth,  Thenar  y, 
or  from  two,  Zouton  Hesi,  rimifying  "  a  dweU- 
ing  in  the  waters ;"  and  the  latter  are  thought 
to  have  been  an  ommoot  from  the  Belg*. 
They  were  a  fierce  race  of  hunters  and  warriors 
of  the  druidio  faith.  They  burned  their  town 
rather  than  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
invaders  in  65  B.  O.  When,  soon  after,  physical 
resistance  was  overcome,  they  were  still  slow 
to  yield  to  Roman  laws  and  customs.  The 
Parisian  spirit  of  opposition  to  imposed  author- 
ity is  of  old  date.  An  insurrection  broke  out  m 
286,  and  its  two  leaders,  upborne  upon  shields, 
were  declared  emperors  by  the  people  assem- 
bled near  where  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  now  stands. 
About  860  the  emperor  Julian,  who  resided 
here  for  a  time  and  has  recorded  his  attachment 
to  the  place  and  its  people  in  hvi  Misopogsn, 
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granted  new  privileges  to  the  town,  which  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  a  city  and  took  the  name  of 
Parisis.      It  was  for  centuries  the  seat  of  a 
Roman  prefect    Its  trade  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  corporation,  called  the  nauto  Parisiaci,  which 
long  outlived  the  Roman  dominion,  contained 
the  germs  of  a  municipal  government,  and  has 
left  its  symbolic  mark,  a  galley  with  oars  and 
sails,  in  the  arms  of  modern  Paris.    The  palais 
dc*  ihermes,  considerable  remains  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  under  and  adjoining  the  h6tel 
de  Oluny,  was  occupied  by  several  Roman  em- 
perors when  they  visited  the  capital  of  the 
Gauls,  which  they  made  their  head-quarters 
while  their  legions  were  endeavoring  to  repel 
the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians.    As  the  vital- 
ity of  the  overgrown  empire,  diseased  at  heart, 
grew  faint  and  fainter  m  its  extreme  mem- 
bers, Paris  suffered  greatly  from  these  irrup- 
tions.   It  was  stormed  by  Childeric  in  465, 
and  was  saved  from  Attila's  invasion  in  451 
only  through  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  St. 
Genevieve,  the  noble  precursor  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
(See  Gbnkyi&vb.)    Near  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury,  Clovis,  the  grandson   of  Meroveus,  a 
Frankish   heathen  chief,  took   possession  of 
Paris,  embraced  Christianity,  espoused  Clotilda, 
and  built  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  which  was  soon  after  placed  under 
the  invocation  of  his  wife's  friend,  St.  Gene- 
vieve, who  died  in  his  reign  and  remains  to 
this  day  the  patron  saint  of  Paris.    He  broke 
the  last  weakened  bonds  of  Roman  domination, 
and  under  him  Paris  became  independently 
Frank.     Under  his  feeble  successors  of  the 
Merovingian  dynasty,  which  lasted  for  2|  cen- 
turies, Roman  civilization  died  away.    Mean- 
time the  church  rose  to  the  possession  of  wealth, 
political  power,  and  social  influence.    Accord- 
ing to  a  not  improbable  legend,  Christianity 
was  first  preached  at  Paris,  in  the  middle  of 
the  3d  century,  by  St.  Denis ;  in  the  place  and 
manner  of  whose  death,  on  a  hill  far  north  of 
the  limits  of  the  town  in  those  days,  the  faith- 
ful love  to  find  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Mont- 
martre,  which  other  etymologists  deduce  from 
a  temple  of  Mars  that  once  stood  on  that  mount. 
A  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  true  God  and  St 
Stephen,  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Valentin- 
ian  I.,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  altar  to  Jupiter, 
now  covered  by  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 
In  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  St  Landry, 
bishop  of  Paris,  founded  what  has  since  come, 
through  great,  beneficent  changes,  to  be  the  hos- 
pital of  H6tel  Dieu.    The  Carlovingian  mon- 
archy like  their  predecessors  of  the  Merovingian 
line,  rarely  inhabited  Paris.    Doubtful  legend 
and  conjecture  ascribe  to  Charlemagne  the  merit 
of  having  originated  the  university  of  Paris. 
The  Normans  repeatedly  attacked  the  oity  in 
the  9th  century,  retiring  down  the  Seine,  now 
with  rich  plunder  from  its  wealthy  churches 
and  convents,  now  with  large  ransoms  paid  by 
timid  priests  and  citizens,  m  either  case  with 
stimulants   to   new  incursions.     The  hardly 
pressed  Parisians  finally  appealed  for  aid  to 


Eudes  or  Otto,  count  of  Paris,  whom,  after  he 
had  repelled  the  invaders,  they  proclaimed  king 
in  885.  His  successor  100  years  later,  of  his 
blood  but  not  his  direct  heir,  was  Hugues  or 
Hugh  Capet,  the  first  king  of  France  properly 
so  called,  from  whom  directly  or  indirectly  de- 
scended all  French  monarchs  down  to  Louis 
XVI.  Paris  now  waxed  in  honors,  privileges, 
wealth,  influence,  and  population.  The  schools 
of  Paris,  illustrated  by  such  teachers  as  Peter 
Lombard  and  Abelard,  were  resorted  to  by  the 
youth  of  all  Europe.  The  powerful  order  of 
the  templars  erected  a  fortress  on  the  ground 
where  the  Marche  du  Temple,  with  its  2,000 
dealers  in  old  clothes  and  in  every  other  con- 
ceivable second-hand  article  of  economy — one 
of  the  most  curious  of  the  curiosities  of  modern 
Paris — now  stands.  The  foundations  of  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  were  laid.  The  oity 
was  to  other  oities  of  that  time  much  what  it 
is  to-day  to  other  European  cities,  if  we  may 
trust  to  the  enthusiasm  of  John  of  Salisbury, 
who  visited  it  in  1176  and  wrote  as  follows : 
"  When  I  saw  the  abundance  of  provisions,  the 
gayety  of  the  people,  the  good  condition  of  the 
clergy,  the  majesty  and  glory  of  all  the  church, 
the  diverse  occupations  of  men  admitted  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  I  seemed  to  see  that 
Jacob's  ladder  whose  summit  reached  heaven, 
and  on  which  the  angels  asoended  and  descend- 
ed. I  must  needs  confess  that  truly  the  Lord 
was  in  this  place.  This  passage  of  a  poet  also 
came  to  my  mind :  4  Happy  is  ne  to  wnom  this 
place  is  given  as  an  exile.' "  Philip  Augustus 
(1180-1223)  recognized  the  university  as  a  cor- 
poration, and  granted  to  its  officers  a  juris- 
diction, independent  of  the  royal  courts,  over 
the  quarter  of  the  city  to  which  it  gave  its 
name.  He  caused  a  new  wall  to  be  built  about 
the  town  enclosing  625  acres ;  by  a  formal  act 
he  gave  all  the  refuse  straw  of  the  royal  apart* 
ments  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients  of  the 
Maison  Dieu;  he  established  two  covered  mar- 
ket^ and  even  ordered  pavements  for  the  streets. 
Louis  IX.  greatly  promoted  the  welfare  of  Paris 
by  important  reforms  of  customs,  laws,  and 
police;  by  the  establishment  of  many  com- 
mercial, religious,  and  beneficent  institutions, 
among  which  last  were  a  hospital  for  the  blind 
and  a  school  of  surgery.  His  chaplain,  Robert 
de  Sorbon,  founded  in  1250  a  school  of  the- 
ology, the  origin  of  the  famous  Sorbonne,  in  the 
quarter  of  the  university  still  known  as  the 
Quartier  Latin  or  Pays  Latin.  While  King 
John,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince,  was 
held  captive  in  England,  the  city  was  governed 
for  a  tune  by  fitienne  Marcel,  the  provost  of 
the  merchants,  independently  of  the  general 
state.  For  centuries  before  as  for  centuries 
after  the  brief  reign  of  this  popular  leader, 
Paris  was  often  disturbed  by  insurrections  and 
popular  tumults,  and  fierce  quarrels  between 
great  lords  and  the  king,  or  among  them- 
selves, with  accompaniment  of  bloody  fights 
and  judicial  massacres;  its  streets,  despite 
royal  reforms  and  new  regulation*  of  police 
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in  frequent  succession,  were  until  modern 
times  unsafe  for  honest  citizens  after  nightfall. 
Under  Philip  IV.  there  were  brilliant  public 
fetes,  for  which  Paris  seems  thus  early  to  have 
been  distinguished,  and  "  mysteries"  were  per- 
formed on  stages  set  up  in  the  open  air,  the 
first  dramatic  representations  in  Paris.  Charles 
V.  built  a  new  palace,  then  called  the  Hostel 
de  St.  Pol,  afterward  famous  in  history,  with 
change  of  destination  and  name^  as  the  Bastile. 
The  basement  only  of  most  private  houses  in 
those  days  was  of  stone ;  on  this  rested  one  or 
more  stories  of  timbers  filled  between  with 
mortar;  when  the  proprietor's  wealth  per- 
mitted, the  facade  was  covered  with  slates, 
and  the  projecting  cornices  and  corner  posts 
were  adorned  with  carvings,  representing  foli- 
age, fantastic  animals,  the  heads  of  angels,  and 
biblical  personages.  Chariots  and  even  four- 
wheeled  carriages,  and  disorders  of  swelling 
luxury,  excess  of  gambling  among  the  rest,  are 
spoken  of  in  contemporary  documents.  The  city- 
had  overgrown  its  old  limits,  and  the  monarch 
caused  a  new  fortified  wall  to  be  built,  enclos- 
ing now  1,084  acres,  to  protect  it  against  the 
incursions  of  the  English ;  who,  however,  at 
the  end  of  the  sad  reign  of  his  insane  successor, 
marked  in  the  annals  of  Paris  by  pest,  famine, 
and  all  the  horrors  of  bloody  faction,  entered 
Paris  amid  Te  Deum  chants  and  great  fetes, 
and  proclaimed  Henry  of  Lancaster  king  of 
France  and  England.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
occasion  was  only  surpassed  by  that  which 
greeted  the  entrance  of  Charles  VII.  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  English  in  1486.  About  this 
date  Greek  was  first  taught  in  the  university, 
which  then  numbered  25,000  students.  In 
1488  there'  were  5,000  deaths  at  the  Hotel 
Diet*,  and  in  all  the  city  45,000 ;  wolves  prowled 
through  its  streets,  desolated  by  war,  plague, 
and  famine.  In  1466  malefactors  and  vaga- 
bonds of  all  countries  were  invited  to  fill  up 
the  broken  ranks  of  its  population,  which  num- 
bered 800,000  souls  before  1488,  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XL  This  astute  ruler  favor- 
ed trade  and  commerce  of  all  kinds,  protected 
against  violent  opposition  the  new  art  of  print- 
ing and  its  connected  industries,  confirmed  the 
privileges  of  the  citizens,  endowed  the  capital 
with  its  first  special  school  of  medicine,  favor- 
ed the  first  attempt  at  lighting  its  streets,  and 
inaugurated  the  first  rude  postal  system,  put- 
ting it  in  communication  with  all  parts  of 
France.  Under  Francis  I.  (1515-'47)  the  ad- 
vance of  Paris  in  material  prosperity,  in  arts 
and  letters,  in  the  refinements  and  in  the  vices 
of  civilization,  received  a  fresh  impulse.  The 
grim  castle  of  the  Louvre,  commenced  by  Dago- 
bert  and  repeatedly  enlarged  and  strengthened 
by  succeeding  monarch*,  was  swept  away,  and 
the  palace  of  the  old  Louvre  as  we  now  admire 
it  begun  upon  its  site ;  the  H6tel  de  Ville  was 
commenced,  new  streets  were  opened,  old  quar- 
ters rebuilt,  and  a  royal  free  college  founded. 
The  origin  of  the  chateau  and  garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  the  endowment  of  the  college  of  St. 


Barbe,  now  one  of  the  first  high  schoui 
Paris,  and  the  effective  constitatini  of  *  ui 
now  the  imperial  library,  date  from  th^ 
of  Henry  IL,  in  despite  of  whom  a  Prate* 
church  also  was  established.  The  diagesi 
the  so  called  wars  of  religion,  cokuuik;i 
the  horrors  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  masac*  I 
fell  heavily  upon  Paris,  barring  and  k£z 
its  progress  in  all  directions.  It  rom4  c> 
the  rule  of  Henry  IV.  The  palaces  of  w 
Tuileries  and  the  Louvre  were  great! j  coin* 
the  Place  Royale  formed,  and  the  Prat  k 
built.  Under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIEL  - 
rather  of  his  minister  Richelieu,  the  Pn. 
Cardinal,  now  Palais  Royal,  was  begun.  7: 
Luxembourg  palace,  several  fine  qw?  cc 
bridges,  and  numerous  magnificent  pro 
hotels  in  the  faubourg  St.  Germain,  <ke  la- 
this period;  as  do  also  the  aeadimu  Fney* 
the  jardin  dea  planter  and  the  coDtje  u 
afterward  took  the  name  of  Louis  k  Gm. 
More  than  80  new  streets  were  laid  oct  it 
many  of  the  old  ones  improved  in  the  a 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  from  which  date  tkob 
academies,  with  the  exception  of  the  ao.'" 
Franpiise,  the  observatory,  the  opera,  sod  > 
conudie  FnmpaiM,  the  Hotel  des  InTatideii' 
eastern  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  the  trice : 
arches  of  St  Denis  and  St.  Martin  boili «-• 
site  of  ancient  city  gates,  the  laying  oat  ef  v 
boulevards  as  promenades,  the  planting  tfu 
Champs  filysees,  the  enlargement  of  the  To- 
ries and  the  arrangement  of  its  garden  sec; 
as  they  now  are,  the  forming  of  the  Place  ^ 
dome  and  the  Place  des  Victoires,  S3  cfc 
a  foundling  hospital,  the  hospice  of  <he  ttW 
triere,  the  Gobelins  tapestry  manufactory.* 
first  city  post,  the  lighting  of  the  thowagiss 
with  "lanterns  placed  from  distance  toe? 
tance  "  (which  was  commemorated  by  i** 
bearing  the  legend  :  Urbis  teeuriiMii^ 
the  rudiments  of  the  modern  oinniboM** 
successful  invention  of  Blaise  Pascal  a  * 
shape  of  7  coaches  in  which  "era  re* 
took  their  places,"  for  5  sons,  but  fno*-- 
soldiers  and  all  persons  in  Ever?  vet  * 
eluded),  and  finally,  to  close  the  imperii  co- 
logne of  innovations,  the  first  coffee  ta» : 
Paris.  At  the  accession  of  Louis  XY.fr 
occupied  a  space  of  8,919  acres,  and  otf* 
500  grand  thoroughfares,  9  fanbons*/ 
squares  and  open  places,  9  bridges,  28.0*  F 
vate  houses,  of  which  4,000  had  earn?* 
trances  (porte$  cochbm\  and  over  WM»» 
habitants.  The  capital  of  science,  art,  Ma- 
ture, taste,  and  pleasure,  not  only  **  *"* 
but  for  Europe,  it  was  the  ftvorito  abode* 
resort  of  philosophers,  stadenta,  inten** 
travellers,  wearied  idlers,  of  seekers  «  ■* 
most  refined  and  of  the  grossest  enjoyments 
adventurers  of  all  sorts  and  degreesandn*p 
and  tongues.  Paris  was  the  labontorrf a* 
the  great  revolution  was  fermenting.  #*  >** 
political  history  of  Paris  belongs  to  the  bra 
of  France,  and  is  treated  of  elsewhere  a  •* 
appropriate  article.     The  growth  of  use  or 
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had  gone  on  in  all  ways  daring  this  period. 
The  duke  of  Orleans,  better  known  in  history 
as  Philippe  figalitoS,  enclosed  the  spacious  gar- 
dens of  the  Palais  Royal  with  a  continuous 
quadrangle  of  uniform  architecture,  whose  gal- 
leries, furnished  with  shops  of  every  kind,  and 
coffee  rooms,  gambling  rooms,  and  wine  rooms, 
became  one  brilliant  bazaar.    The  famous  orgies 
of  the  regency  in  the  palace  proper  were  fol- 
lowed by  revolutionary  orgies  in  its  gardens. 
It  was,  up  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  the  central  stage  and  sink  of  what  was 
brightest  and  foulest  m  Paris.    Toward  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  the  farmers- 
general  of  the  city  customs  erected  about  the 
enlarged  city  an  octroi  or  customs  wall,  en- 
closing an  area  of  8,124  acres,  containing  more 
than  50,000  houses,  967  lighted  streets,  46 
parish  and  20  other  churches,  11  abbeys,  188 
monasteries  and  religious  houses,  15  seminaries, 
10  colleges,  26  hospitals  and  asylums,  60  foun- 
tains, and  12  markets.    In  the  first  years  of 
the  revolution  many  monuments  of  the  middle 
ages  were  demolished  or  mutilated;  the  fine 
arts  generally  were  neglected   in  the  fierce 
struggle  about  more  essential  things ;  material 
growth  was  checked  and  the  population  di- 
minished.   But  the  ground  was  cleared  for 
future  improvements,  and  many  of  the  institu- 
tions of  which  Paris  to-day  has  best  reason  to 
boast  date  their  origin  from  the  revolutionary 
period ;  such,  among  others,  are  the  museums 
of  the  Louvre,  the  bureau  of  longitudes,  the 
conservatory  of  arts  and  trades,  the  polytech- 
nic school,  and  the  national  industrial  exhibi- 
tions held  in  Paris,  to  which  are  to  be  added 
radical  vivifying  reforms  applied  to  existing 
establishments  of  art,  science,  literature,  and 
charity.     In  the  political  order,  the  revolution 
completed  the  work  on  which  Louis  XI.  and 
Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.  had  unconsciously 
labored ;  it  swept  away  the  last  obstacles'  that 
impeded  the  Frenoh  tendenoy  to  centralization. 
Out  from  its  chaos  was  developed  that  cen- 
tralizing political  and  administrative  system, 
whose  active  sovereign  control  now  extends  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  France,  vivifying  and 
strengthening  the  nation  and  weakening  indi- 
vidual action  and  capacity  for  action  in  equal 
proportion,  and  exalting  the  capital  as  it  de- 
presses the  country  at  large.    Although  under 
Napoleon  more  than  100,000,000  francs  were 
expended  upon  public  works,  many  of  them  of 
public  utility  as  well  as  ornament,  several  of 
the  grander  edifices  begun  by  him  were  left  to 
be  completed  by  his  successors.     Under  the 
restoration  and  Louis  Philippe  the  growth  of 
the  city  took  a  rapid  extension.    Encouraged 
by  peace,  private  enterprise  vied  with  govern- 
ment in  enlarging  and  adorning  the  city.    Bet- 
ter drainage  and  paving  and  lighting  of  the 
streets,  and  increased  attention  to  comfort  in 
domestic  architecture,  mark  this  period.    The 
fertility  of  the  intellectual  movement  was  not 
yet  exhausted,  and  material  prosperity  seemed 
At  its  height  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis 


Philippe.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  was  to  check  both.  It  is,  however, 
from  the  republic  that  is  to  be  dated  the  origin 
of  the  changes  which,  sinoe  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem, are  now  in  course  of  execution  on  a  scale 
unparalleled  for  extent  in  the  material  history 
of  modern  cities.— Old  Paris,  with  its  narrow, 
crooked  streets,  so  favorable  to  disease  and  in- 
surrection, so  picturesque  and  so  crowded  with 
historical  associations,  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
The  provisional  government  decreed*  that  the 
Louvre  should  be  finished,  and  the  legislative 
assembly  passed  a  law  for  the  prolongation 
of  the  rue  Bivoli ;  but  little  more  than  the 
preparation  for  these  works  was  commenced 
Wore  1852.  The  republic  was  virtually  sup- 
pressed by  the  coup  tfttat  of  Dec.  1851,  and 
its  name  abolished  when  a  year  later  Louis 
Napoleon  had  himself  proclaimed  emperor.  It 
is  perhaps  natural  that  the  only  monarch  of 
France  born  in  Paris  should  surpass  his  pre- 
decessors in  zeal  for  the  embellishing  of  his 
birthplace.  One  of  his  early  aots  was  to  order 
to  be  done  what  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon  I. 
had  labored  at,  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe 
had  talked  of,  and  the  provisional  government 
decreed,  namely,  the  una!  completion  of  the 
Louvre,  and  its  union  with  the  Tuileries.  The 
work  was  executed  in  5  years,  at  a  some- 
what greater  outlay  of  money  than  of  taste ; 
the  ornamentation,  for  the  style  of  architecture, 
is  carried  to  excess.  This  is  but  an  item  of  a 
stupendous  plan  of  public  works  whose  progress 
under  the  feverish  impulse  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, together  with  an  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity of  private  enterprise,  will  in  10  years 
have  transformed  Paris  almost  past  the  recog- 
nition of  those  who  only  know  it  as  it  was  10 
years  ago.  The  limits  of  this  article  preclude  a 
detailed  description  of  this  plan.  Some  indica- 
tive features  of  its  nature  and  extent  must  be 
noticed.  It  aims  at  public  utility  as  well  as 
fine  appearance,  and  to  make  of  new  Paris  the 
most  salubrious,  convenient,  and  magnificent 
city  of  Europe,  a  monument  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon's reign,  and  a  fortress  for  his  dynasty. 
The  central  market  is  as  grand  in  its  kind  as 
the  new  Louvre.  While  that  palace  was  in 
progress  the  palace  of  industry  was  built.  The 
new  rue  Bivoli  was  cut  through  a  tangled  laby- 
rinth of  narrow  lanes,  letting  light  and  air  into, 
and  facilitating  the  circulation  of  business  men 
and  government  troops  through,  a  traditional 
stronghold  of  disease  and  insurrection.  A 
grand  new  sewer  runs  under  the  new  street. 
On  the  line  of  the  street  is  the  fine  old  Gothio 
tower  of  St  Jacques,  about  which,  in  place  of  the 
church  long  ago  destroyed,  were  clustered  tall 
houses  disgracing  and  hiding  its  beauty.  These 
were  swept  away  to  make  room  for  a  prettily 
planted  {garden  square.  At  the  end  of  the 
street  is  tne  H6tel  de  Ville ;  the  high  buildings 
toppling  over  crooked  lanes  that  formerly  sur- 
rounded it  were  swept  away,  leaving  it  in  a 
spacious  open  place,  on  one  side  of  which  pala- 
tial military  barracks  have  been  erected.    Miles 
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of  other  broad  avenues  facilitating  communica- 
tion between  all  parts  of  the  town ;  several 
other  great  barracks;  the  laying  out  of  the 
parks  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Bois  de 
Vincennes;  numerous  gardens,  squares,  and 
fountains  newly  made  or  newly  ornamented, 
in  the  most  populous  as  well  as  in  the  fashion- 
able quarters;  12  churches  completed  or  in 
course  of  building,  among  which  the  Gothio 
structure  of  St.  Clotilde  is  the  most  remark- 
able ;  7  bridges ;  a  connected  network  of  sew- 
ers underrunning  the  city  on  both  sides  of 
the  Seine,  which  discharge  their  contents  into 
the  river  at  Asnieres  through  a  grand  trunk 
sewer  19  feet  broad,  14}  feet  high,  and  2*  m. 
long ;  these  are  among  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  public  works  urged  forward  by  the  em- 
peror. The  average  yearly  cost  of  their  ex- 
ecution to  the  city  treasury  has  been  about 
$2,800,000,  from  1852  to  1859  inclusive.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  within  the  then  limits  of  the 
city,  4,849  private  houses  were  demolished  and 
9,617  constructed.  The  constructions  are  the 
result  of  private  enterprise.  The  annual  ex- 
penditure for  carrying  on  the  plan  of  public 
works  for  the  10  years  following  1859  has  been 
fixed  by  law  at  18,000,000  francs,  of  which 
the  state  pays  5,000,000.  This  is  entirely  apart 
from  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  city  and  the 
extraordinary  expenses  necessitated  by  the  re- 
cent enlargement  of  its  boundary.  In  1859  the 
aggregate  length  of  paved  and  macadamized 
streets  was,  in  round  numbers,  800  m.,  of  which 
more  than  200  m.  were  bordered  with  trees,  gar- 
dens, or  planted  squares ;  of  asphaltum  or  stone- 
paved  sidewalks,  240  m .  The  streets  were  lighted 
with  15,160  gas  lights  and  487  oil  lamps ;  they 
were  cleaned  and  watered  at  a  cost  of  $844,000. 
The  aggregate  length  of  sewers  was  122  m. 
On  Jan.  1,  1860,  the  limits  of  the  city  were  ex- 
tended to  the  fortifications,  incorporating  the 
suburban  towns  and  villages  grouped  about  the 
old  octroi  wall,  and  a  considerable  expanse  of 
open  fields  and  gardens.  The  fortifications 
were  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 
They  consist  of  a  bastioned  and  terraced  wall 
with  84  feet  of  escarpment  faced  with  masonry, 
presenting  94  angular  fronts,  and  a  continuous 
ditch  22  m.  in  cirouit  ana  embracing  both 
banks  of  the  Seine.  The  system  of  defence  is 
completed  by  17  detached  forts,  each  in  itself 
a  strong  fortress.  Within  the  fortifications  is 
a  continuous  carriage  road,  and  within  that  a 
railroad  which  connects  with  the  5  grand  lines 
of  railway  that  radiate  from  Paris  to  the  bound- 
aries of  France.  Paris  now  has  an  area  of 
18,815  acres.— The  government  of  Paris  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  assisted 
by  a  municipal  council  of  60  members,  and  by 
the  prefect  of  police.  All  these  officers  are 
appointed  by  the  emperor.  For  certain  details 
of  the  civil  service,  the  city  is  divided  into  20 
districts,  each  of  which  has  a  mayor  and  two 
deputy  mayors  subordinate  to  the  prefect  of 
the  Seine.  These  districts  are  again  divided 
into  quarters,  in  each  of  which  is  a  resident 


eommietaire  de  police,  an  inferior  narkc 
under  the  prefect  of  police.  All  sanitar  *r. 
lations  and  measures  for  the  preserotL:*: 
public  order  are  under  the  control  of  tit-- 
feet  of  police.  Under  his  orders,  compel. 
municipal  police,  are  4,590  agents,  d  vl<_ 
8,700  are  eergene  de  viXU  or  ordinarr  \ : . 
men.  The  sum  of  the  yearly  salaries  of  &* 
and  men  is  $1,266,000.  Auxffiary  to  tk*  r 
about  4,000  gendarmes,  and  the  regime: : 
the  garde  de  Pari*,  numbering  2,900  mo.  * 
meet  emergencies,  when  this  thonmghly  «p 
ized  force  is  unequal  to  the  preservation  «f  ei- 
and  always  serving  the  prefect  as  a  sort  U  \a 
of  operations,  are  40,000  troops  in  Paris  ssi 
immediate  confines.  The  barracks,  the  k: 
tries  of  war  and  of  the  interior,  the  toe^ , 
the  prefecture,  and  the  imperial  palace?  irco: 
nected  by  telegraphic  wires.  A  mDitair  «n 
of  1,800  officers  and  men,  spedaBj  traced 
the  purpose,  effectually  perform  firanaiVcr 
for  the  city.  On  every  article  of  ooBsnetki 
on  building  materials,  fuel,  oil,  Ac.,  there 
octroi  duty.  The  sum  of  these  entrance  fc* : 
1860  is  estimated  at  $18,400,000,  which  i*^ 
between  the  treasuries  of  the  city  and  c'tsj 
state. '  The  whole  revenue  of  the  city  for  >• 
is  estimated  by  the  prefect  in  round  nr:-.* 
at  $20,700,000,  of  which  sum  $60,000  is  rtu 
by  a  "  poll  tax"  of  $2  on  80,000  Panaac  isj 
the  amount  of  the  city  debt  is  $2M8i{»>H 
The  prisons  of  Paris  are  8  in  number.  TL; 
are  regulated  as  far  as  possible  in  actti&i 
with  the  bodily  and  spiritual  wants  of  ther: 
mates,  who  are  furnished  with  decently^ 
ful  and  clean  food  and  lodging,  with  nr* 
books,  and  priestly  counsel  One  of  tie&- 
the  Boulevard  Mazas,  for  persons  i*£z 
trial,  especially  deserves  its  name  of  pin  * 
dele,  on  account  of  its  excellent  const^r-fl 
and  arrangement.  To  its  other  name,  -«■ 
telle  Force,  it  earned  a  new  claim  in  Da  1& 
when  it  became  the  temporary  depot  cf  Ba 
Lamoriciere,  and  other  distinguish^  tf^s 
of  the  coup  d'etat.  Beside  inferior  »o 
and  tribunals,  there  sit  at  Paris  a  court  ci  e- 
size,  one  of  the  27  French  courts  of  if]*: 
the  court  of  cassation,  a  supreme  courts? 
peal  on  points  of  law  only;  the  cour  faa*}'* 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  overall  pol&* 
ceipts  and  expenditures,  and  safegMWs  uk* 
tional  treasury  from  loss  by  peculation  cru- 
cial negligence;  and  tiiehighconrtofj^ 
which  may  judge,  without  appeal,  chap'' 


upon  the  person  of  the  emperor,  by  nita 
whose  special  decree  alone  its  action  a* 
mences. — The  prevalent  religion  in  Pares? 
Roman  Catholic.  Beside  70  places  of  ^ 
connected  with  public  establishments,  Tti^J 
communities,  Ac.,  there  are  72  parish  cte^ 
served  by  655  priests.  The  whole  ncmbej  «- 
secular  clergy  is  about  900.  There  are  J.  • 
ligious  communities  of  men  and  63  of  *^ 
whose  members  are  for  the  most  part  acto. 
engaged  in  preaching,  teaching,  or  in  w«**  * 
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charity.  For  worshippers  of  other  creeds,  there 
are  2  Jewish  synagogues  and  5  French  Protes- 
tant temples  established  by  government,  with 
10  Protestant  chapels  for  foreign  residents,  2 
of  which  are  supported  by  American  contribu- 
tions, and  a  church  of  the  Greek  rite.  Many 
of  the  churches  of  Paris  are  remarkable  for 
their  architecture,  or  for  their  interior  decora- 
tions, or  for  their  historical  associations.  The 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  splendid  cruci- 
form edifice  in  the  "early  pointed"  style  of  so 
called  Gothic  architecture ;  its  greatest  length 
is  890  feet,  width  of  transepts  144,  height  of 
vaulting  102,  width  of  western  front  128, 
flanked  by  two  massive  towers  204  feet  in 
height.  Near  by  springs  heavenward  the  ar- 
rowy subtle  spire  of  la  saints  chapelle,  a  gem 
of  florid  Gothic.  St.  Germain  des  Pres  is  a 
venerable  specimen  of  the  Romanesque  stylo ; 
that  of  the  renaissance  is  grandly  illustrated  in 
St  Eustache  and  curiously  in  St.  Etienne  du 
Mont.  St.  Genevieve,  an  immense  pile  better 
known  by  its  unconsecrated  name  of  Pantheon, 
is  distinguished  for  its  Corinthian  portico  of 
columns  60  feet  high,  supporting  a  sculptured 
pediment.  Its  building  was  commenced  by 
Louis  XV.  at  the  suggestion  of  Mme.  de  Pom- 
padour. Beneath  its  pavement  rest  the  remains 
of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  St  Germain  PAu- 
xerrois,  apart  from  its  varied  and  rich  ornamen- 
tation, claims  attention  because  from  its  belfry 
was  given  the  signal  of  the  St  Bartholomew 
massacre ;  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  Notre  Dame 
de  Lorette  for  their  porticos  and  interior  deco- 
rations ;  St.  Gervais  for  its  singularly  beautiful 
chapel.  St.  Sulpice,  St.  Roch,  and  St.  Olo- 
tilde  are  among  the  noteworthy  churches  of 
Paris.  The  church  of  the  Madeleine  is  a  sin- 
gularly grand  and  beautiful  reproduction  of 
pure  antique  forms.  It  stands  on  a  raised  plat- 
form 828  feet  long  by  138  broad,  whioh  is  as- 
cended at  either  end  by  a  flight  of  28  steps.  A 
surrounding  colonnade  of  52  Corinthian  pillars, 
each  49  feet  high,  supporting  a  richly  sculp- 
tured frieze  and  cornice,  intercolumnar  niohes 
in  the  side  walls  filled  with  colossal  statues  of 
saints,  the  largest  sculptured  pediment  in  the 
world!,  crowning  the  noblest  portico  the  world 
has  seen  since  the  Parthenon,  are  some  of  the 
exterior  features  of  this  magnificent  Christian- 
ized Grecian  temple. — The  charitable  institu- 
tions of  Paris  are  remarkable  for  their  number, 
extent,  and  excellent  administration.  There 
are  22  civil,  general,  and  special  hospitals,  19 
public  hospices,  27  asylums  or  almshouses,  and 
3  military  hospitals.  The  medical  service  is 
performed  by  the  most  eminent  physicians  of 
the  capital ;  the  gentler  nursing,  in  large  part, 
by  Bisters  of  some  of  the  religious  orders.  The 
number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  civil  hospi- 
tals in  1857  was  98,289,  to  the  public  hospices 
9,877.  In  the  prefect's  report  on  the  city  bud- 
get for  1860,  the  appropriation  for  the  benefi- 
cent establishments  is  $2,000,000,  which  goes 
toward  the  support  of  nearly  18,000  beds.  The 
city  supports  1,600  insane  persons  in  provincial 


asylums,  and  furnishes  outdoor  aid  or  medical 
attendance  to  more  than  124,000  poor.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  by  the  city  in  the 
service  of  the  poor,  including  88  clergymen, 
821  physicians,  42  surgeons,  and  97  midwives, 
but  exclusive  of  the  religious  sisters,  is  8,682. 
— In  the  matter  of  common  schools  Paris  is 
inferior  to  most  large  towns  in  the  United 
States;  but  for  educational  institutions  of  a 
higher  order  it  is  deservedly  distinguished. 
Nearly  all  of  them  where  instruction  is  im- 
parted by  lectures  are  as  freely  open  to  all 
comers,  native  or  foreign,  as  the  publio  muse- 
ums, libraries,  and  gardens.  The  5  combined 
schools  or  faculties  of  the  academie  universi- 
taire,  the  much  changed  descendant  of  the 
famous  old  university  of  Paris,  are  served  by 
professors  ordinary  and  extraordinary  as  fol- 
lows :  21  of  theology,  25  of  law,  26  of  medi- 
cine, 19  of  letters,  and  18  of  the  sciences. 
Their  lectures  are  attended  by  between  7,000 
and  8,000  professed  students.  The  college  of 
France  has  28  professors  of  letters,  philosophy, 
and  science.  The  quality  of  instruction  impart- 
ed may  be  guessed  from  the  names  of  the  lec- 
turers, among  which  have  been  those  of  Ouvier 
and  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  Royer-Collard,  Cou- 
sin, Jouffroy,  Guizot,  Michelet,  and  Villemain. 
Of  the  special  schools  peculiarly  worthy  of 
mention  are:  the  Seole  polytechnique,  corre- 
sponding somewhat  to  the  American  military 
academy  at  West  Point ;  the  Seole  des  ponts  et 
chaussksx  for  instruction  in  all  branches  of  civil 
engineering ;  the  Seole  des  mines,  for  a  thorough 
instruction  in  every  branch  of  art  and  science 
bearing  upon  mining  operations ;.  the  ecole  cenr 
trale,  for  the  education  of  civil  engineers,  ar- 
chitects, and  directors  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments ;  the  Seole  cTStat  majory  for  the  edu- 
cation of  staff  officers  for  the  army ;  the  ecole 
normale,  with  18  professors,  for  the  education 
of  teachers  of  the  higher  olass ;  the  Seole  des 
ehartes,  where  gratuitous  lectures  are  given  by 
a  corps  of  learned  professors  on  all  branches  of 
the  curious  art  and  science  of  paleography ; 
the  school  of  living  eastern  languages;  the 
school  of  pharmacy,  with  a  botanical  garden  and 
laboratory;  the  free  school  of  design,  mathe- 
matics, and  ornamental  sculpture;  the  free 
school  of  drawing  for  young  women  under  the 
direotion  of  Rosa  Bonheur;  the  school  of  the 
fine  arts,  where  gratuitous  lectures  are  given 
by  21  first  class  professors  and  praotisers  of  all 
departments  of  the  plastic  arts ;  the  conserva- 
tory or  academy  of  music  and  declamation, 
with  600  pupils,  whose  teachers  are  the  best 
artists  of  the  Parisian  stage;  the  conservatory 
of  arts  and  trades,  the  gratuitous  courses  of 
whose  17  eminent  professors,  treating  of  the 
application  of  science  to  the  useful  arts,  are 
frequented  by  studious  audiences  of  intelligent 
mechanics;  6  schools  for  the  education  of 
Roman  Oatholio  priests,  of  which  the  seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice  with  14,  and  that  of  Notre  Dame 
des  Champs  with  17  directors  and  teachers,  are 
the  principal ;  and  a  seminary  for  the  educa- 
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tion  of  Israelite  pastors.  The  5  imperial  ly- 
oeums  of  Louis  le  Grand,  Charlemagne,  St. 
Louis,  Napoleon,  and  Bonaparte,  combine  in 
the  course  of  instruction  many  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  American  high  schools  and  colleges. 
The  colleges  of  St.  Barbe  and  St.  Stanislas  are 
high  schools  organized  on  a  grand  scale.  The 
colleges  Rollin  and  Ohaptal,  as  well  as  the  Scole 
Turgot,  are  municipal  establishments,  where 
the  course  of  study  is  shaped  with  special 
reference  to  the  future  career  of  the  scholars 
in  the  ordinary  paths  of  civil  life.  There  are 
80  large  public  libraries  in  Paris,  8  of  which  are 
daily  open  to  all  comers.  The  bibliothique  im- 
perials is  the  largest  library  in  the  world.  It 
contains  more  than  1,000,000  printed  volumes, 
800,000  pamphlets,  150,000  manuscripts,  800,- 
000  maps,  charts,  and  topographical  views, 
1,800,000  engravings,  and  a  cabinet  of  coins  and 
medals  numbering  150,000  specimens.  This 
invaluable  collection  is  constantly  increased 
by  gifts  and  purchases,  and  by  the  action  of 
a  law  as  old  as  the  time  of  Henry  II.  (1556), 
whioh  requires  the  deposit  of  a  copy  of  every 
new  work  printed  in  France.  The  libraries 
next  in  importance  for  their  number  of  printed 
volumes  and  manuscripts,  are  those  of  the  ar- 
senal, of  the  Louvre,  the  Mazarin,  the  city  of 
Paris,  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  St.  Genevieve.  The 
large  libraries  belonging  to  the  schools,  to  the 
ministries  of  state,  to  the  senate  and  legisla- 
tive body,  are  rich  in  special  departments  of 
literature.  They  are  not  freely  open  to  the 
public,  but  every  reasonable  application  for 
access  to  them  is  granted  in  that  spirit  of 
courtesy  and  liberality  which  distinguishes  the 
management  of  all  public  Parisian  institutions. 
For  an  account  of  the  celebrated  academies 
composing  the  institut  de  France,  see  Aoademy. 
The  observatory  of  Paris  has  been  described  as 
the  "  head-quarters  of  astronomic  science,  a 
rendezvous  of  the  learned,  who  seek  for  or 
discover  planets,  calculate  eclipses  and  tides, 
and  edit  the  Annuaire  du  bureau  dee  longi- 
tude*." Its  present  director  is  Leverrier,  who 
succeeded  Arago.  In  its  amphitheatre  the  lat- 
ter delivered  his  admirable  popular  lectures  on 
astronomy. — Beside  its  public  establishments, 
some  of  the  more  important  of  which  are  men- 
tioned above,  there  are  in  Paris  about  60  char- 
itable, literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  societies. 
The  museums  of  Paris  are  among  its  distinctive 
features.  Those  of  natural  history  connected 
with  the  ja/rdindeeplantee,  which  is  the  common 
name  for  a  large  zoological  as  well  as  botanical 
garden,  are  unrivalled  in  their  kind ;  the  scien- 
tific museums  of  morbid  anatomy  and  compar- 
ative anatomy  belonging  to  the  medical  school 
are  remarkable  for  their  extent  and  complete- 
ness ;  the  museum  in  the  H6tel  de  Oluny  (it- 
self a  curious  specimen  of  the  architecture  of 
the  middle  ages,  constructed  partly  upon  the 
foundations  of  a  Roman  imperial  palace)  is  con- 
secrated to  furniture,  arms,  and  works  of  art 
of  the  middle  ages  and  of  the  renaissance,  and 
to  some  earlier  Gallo-Roman  antiquities;  that 


of  the  conservatory  of  arts  and  trade*  «£© 
models  of  old  and  newly  patented  m£^ 
and  tools,  together  with  specimens  of  d^. 
ical  and  chemical  products,  and  of  Mteii. 
terials  within  the  domain  of  industrial  - . 
cesses;  in  the  museum  of  artillery  b&c .V 
tion  of  ancient  and  modem  arms  of  defa&_ 
offence,  from  Indian  hatchets  to  rifled  tr. . 
the  mineralogy  of  France,  geographical!;,: 
ranged  by  her  departments,  is  eihibite!  kl 
museum  of  the  school  of  mines;  tfce  re- 
made museum  at  the  mint  displays  tie  ti 
and  medals  struck  in  France  from  Ck-. 
magne's  time  to  the  present;  the  tjpcpjl. 
museum,  at  the  imperial  printing  hosse. .'.:• 
tains  a  curious  variety  of  ancient  and  im- 
printing, not  the  least  remarkable  of  wi>!  s 
the  productions  of  the  imperial  press*:, 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  150  different  tongoagts,  _ 
copies  of  I*  imitation  ds  Chritt  that  &*&  i: 
perfection  of  typographic  art  Them:^ 
of  the  Louvre,  worthily  occupying  all  «'*!: 
magnificent  palace  that  had  been  coicpkfc! ; 
the  labors  of  successive  French  monarch'' ; 
Francis  I.  to  the  great  Napoleon,  are  2 : 
number ;  of  these  the  most  notable  are  tl* : 
painting,  of  drawings  and  engravings,*/- 
sculpture,  modern  sculpture,  Assyria  i 
quities,  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  Etrcstt;: 
Equities,  to  which  are  to  be  added  Urge  c •> 
tions  of  rare  specimens  of  ihe  ceramic  c. 
exquisite  carved  work  in  wood  and  ircy. 
jewels,  &c.  The  picture  galleries  cantiis  > 
paintings.  Other  European  galleries  are  ri  r-: 
in  the  works  of  certain  masters  and  of  k*l 
schools,  but  none  of  them  offers  to  the  p* 
cal  student,  the  connoisseur,  and  tite&:>' 
lover  of  art,  so  comprehensive  and  bur* 
a  view  of  all  the  schools.  The  galleries- 
Luxembourg,  occupying  a  small  part  of  it  ;-■ 
ace  of  that  name,  are  hung  with  200 pc- 
ings  by  living  French  masters,  hy  no  ■» - 
complete  exemplification  of  the  presem:- 
school  of  art.  The  conditions  of  afa&'p 
all  these  museums  are  of  the  most  E*r- - 
ture.  Those  of  the  Louvre  and  of  thcl^ 
embonrg  are  freely  open  to  all  comers  Ga> 
and  to  artist  copyists  5  days  in  the  »«. 
On  Sundays  and  holidays  they  are  tim*;r. 
by  all  classes  of  the  population.  Tto  y 
which  seems  instinctive  with  Parisians8 -: 
constantly  cultivated.  A  certain  artistic  .%> 
of  form  and  color  is  common  to  all  ©•  * 
veals  itself  on  every  hand— in  the  v>&" 
ment  of  goods  in  the  shop  windows,  i~- 
dress  of  females  of  every  social  class,  in '- * 
articles  of  furniture  whether  for  nee  or  la- 
ment, in  the  decoration  of  the  brilliant  c <-* 
houses  and  restaurants,  in  the  minor  eft'* 
details  of  domestic  architecture  (wrttf  * 
that  of  the  present  day  is  in  the  larger^; 
of  a  beautiful  or,  indeed,  of  any  distn^ 
style),  in  the  laying  out  of  the  gardens,  a*- 
the  purely  scenic  effects  at  the  ttowes  ; 
is  by  the  material  revelations  of  this  ar> 
sense  that  the  attractive  charm  whici  i* 
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exercises  tipon  all  strangers  is  to  be  explained. 
There  are  no  means  of  arriving  at  an  accurate 
census  of  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  Paris ; 
an  indication  of  their  number  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  of  some  1,800  painters  whose 
works  were  offered  and  admitted  to  the  biennial 
Paris  salon  or  exhibition  of  fine  arts  in  1859, 
more  than  1,000  resided  in  the  capital.    It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  in  view  of  the  condi- 
tions of  admission  to  the  salon,  that  these  were 
but  a  fraction  of  the  whole  number  of  unsuccess- 
ful applicants  and  non-applicants  for  that  honor. 
— There  are  28  theatres  in  Paris,  5  of  which 
are  musical,  viz. :  the  grand  opera,  famons  for- 
its  ballet  and  magnificent  scenic  effects;  the 
opera  comique,  which  is  properly  the  opera  of  the 
French ;  the  Italian  opera ;  the  thedtre  lyrique, 
subordinate  to  the  grand  opera;  and  the  lovffet 
Pari&iennes,  devoted  to  musical  broad  farce. 
At  the  eomSdie  Francaise,  the  French  theatre 
par  excellence,  elocution,  gesture,  historical  ac- 
curacy of  costnme,  picturesque  combination  of 
stage  groups,  and  whatever  else  contributes  to 
the  perfection  of  histrionic  art,  are  exhibited 
in  unrivalled  completeness.    This  theatre  also 
fills  now  the  place  of  the  ancient  royal  court, 
as  the  model  school  of  French  accent  and  pro- 
nunciation.   To  help  to  support  this  and  8  or  4 
other  theatres,  the  state  makes  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  about  $300,000.    The  total  re- 
ceipts of  the  19  first  theatres  of  Paris  in  the  year 
closing  with  the  month  of  April,  1860,  an  ex- 
ceptionally bad  year  for  Paris  theatres,  amount- 
ed in  round  numbers  to  $2,070,000.    The  le- 
gally taxed  "right  of  authors,"  in  addition  to 
any  sums  paid  them  by  virtue  of  private  bar- 
gains with  the  managers,  amounted  for  the 
same  period  to  $213,000.    New  works  by  284 
dramatic  authors  and  40  musical  composers 
were  brought  out  in  the  course  of  that  period. 
The  theatres  of  Paris  can,  and  of  a  rainy  Sun- 
day night  do,  seat  about  80,000  auditors ;  in 
the  orchestras  are  630  musicians,  and  on  the 
stages  are  more  than  2,000  performers,  700  of 
whom  more  or  less  fitly  fill  the  parts  of  actors 
proper,  while  the  rest  are  choristers  and  walk- 
ing characters.    Paris  offers  150  other  roofed  or 
at  least  laterally  enclosed  places  of  amusement, 
circuses,  concerts,  cafe  concerts,  concert  gar- 
dens, ball  rooms,  dancing  gardens,  and  others, 
with  an  average  daily  or  nightly  attendance  of 
24,000  persons. — Yet  more  frequented  by  the 
Parisians,  one  of  whose  chief  pleasures  is  to 
meet  with  more  Parisians,  and  be  admired  by 
strangers,  are  the  public  squares,  gardens,  and 
promenades.    A  remarkable   series  of  these 
begins  with  the  exterior  gardens  of  the  Louvre, 
whence  lofty  colonnaded  arched  ways  give  en- 
trance to  the  grandly  beautiful  palace  court ; 
beyond  is  the  garden  of  the  Place  Napoleon, 
surrounded  by  the  excessively  ornate  inner 
fecades  of  the  new  wings  of  the  Louvre,  ex- 
cept on  one  side,  which  opens  on  the  Place  du 
Carrousel;  this  is  an  immense  palace  court, 
whose  principal  ornament  is  a  triumphal  arch, 
designed  after  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  at 


Borne,  adorned  by  8  Corinthian  columns  of  red 
marble  with  bronze  bases  and  capitals,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  triumphal  car  and  4  bronze  horses, 
modelled  from  the  horses  of  the  piazza  of  St. 
Mark  in  Venice.  The  W.  side  of  this  court  is 
enclosed  by  the  main  body  of  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  whose  western  front,  1,000  feet  long, 
looks  on  the  gardens  of  the  same  name,  with 
their  flowers,  fountains,  statuary,  orange  trees, 
and  groves  of  horse  chestnut  trees.  Next  to 
these  is  the  finest  square  in  Paris,  originally 
named  Place  de  Louis  XV.,  then  baptized  as 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution  in  blood  flowing 
from  the  guillotine  set  up  there  in  the  reign  of 
terror,  and  now  called  Place  de  la  Concorde.  It 
is  adorned  with  balustrades  and  rostral  columns 
and  8  pavilions  surmounted  with  allegorical 
figures  of  the  principal  towns  of  France.  In 
the  middle  of  the  square,  between  two  magni- 
ficent fountains,  rises  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  a 
monolith  72  feet  in  height,  first  set  up  in  front 
of  the  great  temple  of  Thebes  84  centuries  ago 
by  the  great  Sesostris.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
place  are  two  fine  edifices,  each  286  feet  in 
length,  with  colonnaded  fronts  resting  on  a 
basement  of  arcades ;  they  are  separated  by  the 
rue  Boy  ale,  90  feet  wide,  which  opens  a  view  of 
the  portico  of  the  Madeleine.  To  the  south  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  crossed  here  by 
a  noble  bridge,  are  the  palaces  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  and  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs, 
behind  which  are  seen  the  gilded  dome  of  the 
Invalides  and  the  spires  of  St.  Clotilde.  On 
the  W.  side,  between  two  groups  in  white 
marble  by  Coustou,  each  representing  an  im- 
patient horse  restrained  by  an  attendant,  is  the 
.  entrance  to  the  grand  avenue  of  the  Champs 
filysees,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length. 
The  Champs  £lysees  are  planted  with  trees 
and  laid  out  in  parterres  profuse  with  flower- 
ing plants  and  shrubs.  Here  are  cafes,  open 
air  concerts,  marionette  theatres,  apparatus 
for  children's  games,  and  a  hundred  tasteful 
booths  stored  with  playthings  and  toothsome  re- 
freshments, and  on  all  pleasant  days  and  even- 
ings in  the  mild  season  a  multitude  of  old  and 
young,  strolling  or  sporting  under  the  trees,  or 
sitting  on  the  rows  of  chairs  along  the  side- 
walks watching  the  carriages  and  horsemen 
that  throng  the  avenue.  For  other  tastes  there 
are  a  circus  and  a  panorama;  and  in  close  prox- 
imity the  most  brilliant  and  notorious  of  Paris 
dancing  gardens,  Mabille  and  the  ehdteau  des 
fleurs.  On  the  Champs  £lysees  also  is  the 
palate  de  Vindustrie,  originally  built  for  the 
exhibition  of  arts  and  industrial  products  in 
1855,  whose  ample  spaces  are  now  used  for 
the  national  exhibitions  of  industry,  horticul- 
ture, agriculture,  and  the  fine  arts,  some  one 
or  more  of  which  is  held  there  yearly.  Mid- 
way in  its  course  the  avenue  spreads  into  a 
circular  place  called  the  rond  point,  adorned 
by  a  large  fountain,  and  thence  continues, 
bordered  now  by  stately  houses,  to  the  Place 
de  Tfttoile.  Here  is  the  triumphal  arch,  com- 
menced by  the  first  Napoleon  as  a  monument 
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to  himself  and  the  grands  arm&e,  but  only  fin- 
ished by  that  peace-loving  monarch,  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. It  is  the  grandest  structure  of  the  kind 
in  the  world,  rising  in  harmonious  proportions 
from  a  base  of  147  by  78  feet  to  a  height  of  162 
feet.  Its  central  archway  is  45  feet  broad  and 
90  feet  high.  Its  inner  walls  are  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  384  generals  and  96  victories. 
Its  most  striking  sculptured  ornaments  are  4 
groups  of  colossal  figures  in  high  relief,  one  of 
which  by  Rude,  allegorizing  the  departure  of 
the  army  in  1792,  seems  inspired  with  all  the 
force  and  passion  of  that  time.  Radiating 
from  the  Place  de  l'£toile  are  10  streets  and 
great  avenues.  One  of  these  is  the  Avenue 
de  l'Imperatrice,  which  consists  of  a  carriage 
way,  foot  walks,  and  a  bridle  road,  nearly  a 
mile  long,  and  in  all  800  feet  wide,  bordered 
by  continuous  gardens,  outside  of  which  on 
either  hand  is  again  a  carriage  road,  and  yet 
beyond  are  gardens  and  villas.  It  leads  to 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  an  extensive  park  just 
outside  the  fortifications,  laid  out  since  1852 
in  the  modern  style  of  landscape  gardening. 
Its  winding  roads,  mazy  paths,  and  shaded 
groves  are  the  resort  of  the  high,  fashionable, 
and  doubtful  worlds,  in  fine  equipages  and  on 
blood  horses,  and  of  all  the  other  worlds  of 
leisure  of  Paris,  in  voitures  de  place,  on  hired 
hacks,  and  on  foot.  Its  largest  artificial  lake  is 
J  of  a  mile  in  length.  A  fine  race  course  and 
the  zoological  and  botanical  garden  of  the  so- 
ciety of  acclimation  are  embraced  within  its 
limits.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  Paris  is  the 
Beds  de  Vincennes,  recently  embellished  with 
new  plantations  and  artificial  lakes  and  streams, 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
quarters  of  the  town.  It  is  noticed  of  Paris, 
as  of  London  and  several  other  large  cities, 
that  its  wealth  and  fashion  tend  westward ;  the 
faubourg  St.  Germain,  the  quarter  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  ancient  birth,  on  the  left  bank,  and 
the  faubourg  St.  Honore  and  the  Chaussee 
d'Antin,  the  quarters  of  the  newer  nobility  and 
of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seine,  are  on  the  western  side  of  the 
town. — The  cemeteries  of  Paris  are  outside  the 
octroi  wall,  the  interment  of  the  dead  being 
prohibited  within  the  city.  The  principal  are 
those  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  covering  about  100 
acres  on  the  E.  side  of  the  city,  beautifully 
laid  out,  and  planted  with  cypress  trees  (see 
Cemetery)  ;  Mont  Parnasse,  to  the  W.  of  the 
observatory,  in  which  are  buried  the  remains 
of  many  persons  executed  for  political  of- 
fences ;  and  Montmartre,  on  the  slope  of  the 
eminenoe  from  which  it  receives  its  name. — 
The  most  attractive  and  peculiarly  Parisian 
promenade  is  the  boulevard  interieur.  It  is 
a  continuous  street,  divided  only  by  name 
into  12  parts,  that  follows  for  8  m.  the  irregu- 
lar line  of  what  were  once  the  fortifications, 
boulevards  or  bulwarks,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  ancient  city.  The  4  westernmost  and  finest 
portions  of  this  magnificent  and  incomparable 
street  are  the  Boulevards  de  Montmartre,  des 


Italiens,  des  Capucines,  and  de  la  Madeleine. 
On  them,  or  close  at  hand,  in  the  streets  open- 
ing upon  them,  such  as  the  rue  Royale,  the 
rue  de  la  Paix,  the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  roe 
Lafitte,  the  rues  de  Yivienne  and  de  Richelieu, 
are  shops  with  the  costliest  silks,  rarest  jewels, 
and  finest  works  of  art,  tastefully  arranged; 
restaurants  with  the  dishes  most  provocative 
of  appetite  and  cafes  wainscoted  with  mirrors; 
the  great  banking  houses ;  the  principal  opera 
houses  and  the  best  theatres ;  the  most  fashion- 
able churches,equipages,  and  pedestrian  loungers 
of  the  town.  "  France  is  the  centre  of  civilized 
nations,  Paris  is  the  centre  of  France,  and  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens  is  the  centre  of  Paris !* 
says  an  enthusiastic  Parisian.  The  Boulevard 
Sevastopol  is  a  broad  business  avenue  and  air 
channel  3  m.  long,  crossing  the  Seine  and  the 
island  of  the  Cite  in  its  straight  coarse  from 
north  to  south.  The  somewhat  monotonous 
lines  of  its  6-storied,  balconied,  light-colored 
new  stone  houses  are  frequently  relieved  by 
gardens,  fountains,  places,  monumental  facades 
of  public  buildings,  and  ancient  edifices  of  a 
higher  architectural  style.  The  boulevard*  ex- 
terieurs  are  an  uninterrupted  series  of  broad 
streets  planted  with  trees  of  an.  aggregate 
length  of  17  m.,  following  the  line  of  the  old 
octroi  wall  and  surrounding  the  city  as  its 
limits  existed  up  to  1860.  The  postage*  are 
great  resorts  for  loungers.  They  are  galleries 
with  glazed  roofs  and  marble  pavements,  lined 
with  shops  and  cafes.  The  most  elegant  of 
them,  as  the  passages  des  Panoramas,  Jouffroy, 
Vivienne,  de  TOpera,  Choiseul,  Colbert,  du 
Saumon,  &c.,  are.  especially  at  night,  among 
the  most  cheerfully  brilliant  of  Paris  phenom- 
ena.— Paris  is  eminent  among  modern  cities 
for  its  monumental  edifices.  The  municipality 
alone  has  at  its  charge  the  preservation  and 
embellishment  of  more  than  700.  Any  thing 
like  a  detailed  description  even  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  them  is  precluded  by  the  limits 
of  this  article.  To  convey  a  notion  merely 
of  the  extent  of  the  united  palaces  of  the 
Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  it  will  be  enough,  to 
say  that  the  greatest  width  of  this  immense 
pile  of  building  is  1,008  feet ;  that  the  distance 
from  the  eastern  colonnade  to  the  western 
front  is  half  a  mile ;  that  its  roofs  cover,  be- 
side the  museums  of  art  mentioned  above,  a 
library  of  80,000  volumes,  quarters  for  several 
regiments  of  troops  beside  the  cent  garde*,  the 
offices  and  private  apartments  of  the  minister 
of  state,  the  private  and  state  apartments  of  the 
emperor  and  his  household,  the  imperial  chapel 
and  theatre,  and  palatial  stables  for  imperial 
horses.  The  filysee  Napoleon,  now  an  im- 
perial palace,  was  built  early  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury by  a  private  nobleman;  was  then  pur- 
chased and  for  a  time  occupied  by  Mme.  de 
Pompadour,  who  added  to  its  pleasant  garden  a 
part  of  the  Champs  Ely  sees;  was  afterward 
the  residence  of  ambassadors  extraordinary 
sent  to  the  court  of  France ;  then  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  famous  banker  Beaujon,  and 
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passed  from  him  to  the  duchess  of  Bourbon ; 
was  used  as  a  government  printing  office  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  revolution,  and  was 
next  sold  to  private  speculators,  who  converted 
it  to  a  place  of  public  amusement ;  was  after- 
ward bought  and  occupied  by  Murat,  till  he 
left  it  to  become  king  of  Naples,  when  it  fell 
again  into  the  hands  of  government,  and  was  a 
residence  at  different  times  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon. It  has  been  inhabited  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington  and  the  Russian  czar,  Alexander 
I. ;  Louis  XVIII.  gave  it  to  the  duke  of  Berry, 
after  whose  assassination  it  descended  to  the 
duke  of  Bordeaux;  after  Dec.  1848,  it  took 
the  name  of  £lysee  Rationale,  and  became  the 
official  residence  of  the  president  of  the  repub- 
lic, who,  as  he  changed  his  condition,  changed 
the  often  changed  name  of  this  pretty,  habit- 
able-looking palace  to  its  present  style.  It  is 
destined  by  nim  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
prince  imperial.  The  first  Napoleon  destined 
for  the  residence  of  the  king  of  Rome  the 
palace  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay ;  Charles  X^  had 
work  done  upon  this  magnificent  edifice,  des- 
tining it  for  the  place  of  French  national  in- 
dustrial exhibitions ;  Louis  Philippe  completed 
it ;  the  imperial  council  of  state  and  the  im- 
perial court  of  treasury  auditors  now  occupy 
it.  By  its  side  is  the  ornate  little  palace  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  built  in  1784  by  the  prince  of 
Balm,  who  was  guillotined  in  1794,  when  the 
palace  was  disposed  of  by  lottery,  a  journey- 
man hair  dresser  winning  the  palatial  prize. 
The  Luxembourg  palace  is  remarkable  for  its 
combination  of  beautiful  forms  with  solidity  of 
construction.  Beside  the  admirable  but  greatly 
incomplete  gallery  of  the  works  of  living  French 
artists,  this  palace  contains  the  assembly  room, 
library,  and  chapel  of  the  senate,  a  gaudily  dec- 
orated throne  room,  and  the  apartments  of 
the  grand  referendary  of  the  senate.  The  gar- 
dens belonging  to  the  Luxembourg  are  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  Tuileries.  The  hotels  of 
the  ministries  have  the  grandeur  of  palaces; 
they  contain  the  offices  belonging  to  each  de- 
partment as  well  as  the  residences  of  the  minis- 
ters. The  private  palace  of  Prinoe  Napoleon 
in  the  avenue  Montaigne  is  a  minutely  studied 
reproduction  in  architecture  and  decoration  of 
a  Pomneiian  house.  The  quays  of  solid  ma- 
sonry tnat  bank  in  the  river  for  5  m.  on  either 
side,  and  the  21  bridges  of  stone  or  of  iron, 
some  of  which  are  admirable  specimens  of  ar- 
chitecture, are  among  the  notable  structures 
of  the  city.  The  prospect  commanded  from 
several  of  the  bridges  hardly  has  its  equal,  for 
impressive  grandeur  and  beauty,  among  urban 
views.  The  bourse  or  exchange  is  a  noble 
edifice,  212  feet  in  length  by  128  feet  in  width. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  range  of  66  Corinthian 
columns,  supporting  an  entablature  and  masked 
attio,  and  forming  a  broad  covered  gallery 
which  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  ex- 
tending across  the  whole  front  These  are 
daily  ascended  by  about  3,500  devotees  of 
Plutus.   Near  the  bourse  is  the  bank  of  France ; 


it  has  branches  in  the  departments  and  in  Al- 
giers, and  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing 
bank  notes  in  France.  Paris  is  nearly  as  much 
the  financial  as  the  political  centre  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  the  seat  of  the  administrations  of 
the  5  grand  railways,  which,  with  the  numerous 
branches  they  send  out  on  their  course  from 
the  metropolis  to  the  limits  of  France,  cover 
the  land  with  a  network  of  iron.  The  credit 
fnoMlier,  the  credit  foncier,  and  other  estab- 
lishments whose  finanoial  or  industrial  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  France  and 
Extend  to  foreign  countries,  have  their  direc- 
tion bureaus  at  Paris. — Vauban  said  as  long 
ago  as  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. :  "  This  city  is 
to  France  what  the  head  is  to  the  human  body ; 
it  is  the  true  heart  of  the  kingdom."  A  witty 
foreigner  has  said  in  our  time,  alluding  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  capital :  u  One  might  as  well 
speak  of  what  a  man's  legs  think  as  of  what 
the  provinces  think."  It  is  the  chosen  resi- 
dence of  literary  Frenohmen,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  publishing  cities  of  the  world,  for  books 
in  all  departments  of  literature,  for  maps,  mu- 
sic, and  engravings.  Of  the  12,000  literary 
works  of  all  kinds  published  in  France  in  1860, 
nearly  all  of  any  literary  or  mercantile  impor- 
tance were  published  in  Paris ;  the  same  ob- 
servation is  true  of  2,900  musical  compositions, 
and  of  2,700  single  pieces,  connected  series,  al- 
bums, dec.,  of  engravings,  lithographs,  and  pho- 
tographs. Of  periodicals  of  all  sorts  published 
in  Paris  there  are  more  than  200 ;  15  of  these 
are  daily  political  newspapers. — There  are  no 
later  authoritative  statistics  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  Paris  than  those  contained  in  the 
admirable  report  by  Horace  Say,  published 
in  1851,  of  the  results  of  the  official  inquiry 
set  on  foot  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  in 
1847.  Since  that  time  the  annexation  of  the 
banlicue  has  brought  within  the  city  limits 
a  large  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, the  population  has  risen  from  1,000,000 
to  almost  1,900,000,  and  industrial  enterprise 
has  been  greatly  developed.  With  these  three 
facts  kept  in  view,  the  figures  of  Say  are  still 
worth  regarding.  The  number  of  trades  then 
in  Paris  was  825,  practised  by  6,500  employers 
or  independent  workmen,  and  by  205,000  adult 
male  and  112,800  adult  female  operatives,  be- 
side 16,600  boys  and  7,700  girls.  The  main 
branches  of  manufacture  were :  those  relating 
to  clothing  of  all  sorts,  with  an  annual  product 
of  about  |48,200,000 ;  those  for  preparing  food 
of  all  kinds,  $45,400,000 ;  those  of  building  and 
architecture,  $29,000,000 ;  those  of  furniture, 
$27,400,000;  jewelry,  $18,000,000;  hats,  $3,- 
200,000;  gloves,  $2,800,000 ;  works  in  the  use- 
ful metals,  $20,727,000.  The  sum  total  of  annual 
production  amounted  to  $292,725,000.  A  new 
industrial  census  of  the  city,  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  was 
commenced  in  1860.  It  will  require  2  or  8 
years  for  its  completion  and  the  publication  of 
its  results.  Of  these  results  nothing  can  as  yet 
be  accurately  estimated;  but  it  is  not  very 
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hazardous  to  conjecture  that  the  total  of  man- 
ufactured values  in  1860  is  nearly  twice  that 
presented  by  Say.  Paris  is  celebrated  for  its 
jewelry  and  other  goldsmith's  work,  watches, 
and  ornamental  bronzea;  its  boots,  shoes,  and 
gloves;  its  pianofortes,  paper  hangings,  per- 
fumery, artificial  flowers,  articles  of  female 
dress,  and  military  equipments.  Its  mathe- 
matical, optical,  and  surgical  instruments  have 
a  deservedly  wide  reputation  for  beauty  and 
accuracy.  The  products  of  the  Gobelins  manu- 
factory of  tapestry  and  carpets  do  not  enter 
into  commerce.  The  manufactory  belongs  to 
government,  and  like  the  porcelain  factory  at 
Sevres  is  not  a  rival  but  a  beneficial  model  and 
pioneer  experimenter  of  private  enterprises. 
The  government  tobacco  factory  in  Paris  fur- 
nishes about  one  fifth  of  the  snuff;  cigars,  and 
smoking  tobacco  consumed  in  France,  to  an  an- 
nual value  of  nearly  $30,000,000.  It  appears  by 
Say's  report,  that  of  the  65,000  master  work- 
men, there  were  only  7,117  who  employed  more 
than  10  operatives,  while  there  were  82.583  who 
either  worked  alone  or  employed  but  one  man. 
A  similar  characteristic  trait  is  observable  in  the 
method  of  conducting  commerce  in  Paris.  The 
manufacturer  and  retail  merchant  are  often  the 
same  person.  But  if  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprises  are  generally  conducted  on  a  small- 
er scale  than  in  London  and  New  York,  the 
proportion  of  capital  to  credit  is  larger,  busi- 
ness operations  are  safer,  and  failures  are  more 
rare.  The  traditional  caution  of  Paris  com- 
mercial habits  is,  however,  gradually  wear- 
ing away.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869, 
there  were  formed  1,477  commercial  and  joint 
stock  companies,  representing  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $7,764,000.  The  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies in  the  same  period  was  1,062.  The 
largest  demand  on  the  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants of  Paris  comes  from  the  city  itself. 
Next  in  order  of  value  is  its  trade  with  the 
rest  of  France ;  then  follow  its  important  com- 
mercial relations  with  foreign  countries.  The 
Seine,  the  canals  joining  that  river  to  the  waters 
of  the  Rhone,  Rhine,  and  Loire,  together  with 
the  5  grand  trunk  railways  and  their  branches, 
connect  the  metropolis  with  every  part  of  the 
country,  with  the  staple  towns  of  continental 
Europe,  and  with  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  North  sea.  The  value 
of  foreign  and  colonial  goods  entering  into  Pa- 
risian commerce  in  1859  was  $14,620,000,  exclu- 
sive of  platinum,  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  coined 
and  uncoined,  to  the  amount  of  $13,980,000. 
The  first  6  classes  of  imported  merchandise 
were:  coffee,  $1,930,000;  hides,  $1,560,000; 
sugar,  $1,280,000,  of  which  $900,000  was  co- 
lonial; Cashmere  shawls,  $870,000;  peltry, 
$810,000;  and  cacao,  $680,000.  There  were 
imports  in  the  same  period  to  the  value  of 
$9,300,000,  belonging  to  what  is  styled  commerce 
ghteral,  i.  e\,  imports  which  arrived  at  Paris  in 
transit,  or  were  warehoused,  the  greater  part  of 
which  finally  enter  into  the  special  commerce 
of  the  city.    The  exports  of  Paris  in  1859 


amounted  to  $56,400,000,  exclusive  of  platinum, 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  coined  and  uncoined, 
to  the  value  of  $19,900,000.  The  principal  ex- 
ports, comprised  under  46  general  tides,  are 
exhibited  in  the  subjoined  table,  the  values 
being  given  in  round  numbers; 

Kinds  of  nttrchudiM.  Vahatftipifc 

Bilks flitityM 

Woollens fi,488.«0 

Haberdashery  and  buttons 6,898.009 

Clothing  and  linen  drapery. 4.3M.80O 

Articles  Jkbricated  of  skins  and  leather &4<B,0<tt 

Pasteboard,  paper,  books,  and  engrarlnjcs. . .  1,881,000 

Prepared  skins 1,687,000 

Cotton  fabrics 1,441,000 

Fancy  articles  (article  de  Paru) 1.871,000 

Goldsmiths'  and  jewellers*  work 1,211,080 

Modta  and  artificial  flowers 853,009 

Perfumery 735,900 

India-robber  good* 845,800 

Musical  instruments 876,109 

Ornamental  feathers Sft.100 

Clocks  and  watches 84UW 

Gold  in  bars  and  leaf «,*» 

Cudbear n,0» 

Common  carmine 11,840 

Other  miscellaneous  articles,  not  included  in 
any  one  of  the  important  groups  enumerated 
above,  amounted  altogether  to  the  value  of  $2,- 
279,000,  and  to  4  per  cent,  of  all  Paris  exports. 
— The  people  of  Paris  consumed  during  the 
year  1858,  of  wine,  82,250,000  gallons;  of  al- 
eoholio  liquids,  1,780,000  gallons ;  of  cider, 
perry,  and  beer,  7,049,856  gallons;  of  butchers1 
meat,  205,513,877  lbs*;  of  other  solid  animal 
food,  17,451,084  lbs. 

PAEIS,  also  called  Alexandkb,  a  mythical 
Trojan  prince,  second  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba. 
His  mother  having  dreamed  daring  pregnane/ 
that  she  brought  forth  a  flaming  torch  which  set 
fire  to  the  whole  city,  he  was  immediately  after 
his  birth  exposed  on  Mt.  Ida,  where  a  she  bear 
suckled  him  for  5  days.  A  shepherd  then  took 
him  home  and  brought  him  up  as  his  own  chili 
He  grew  up  handsome,  accomplished,  and  val- 
iant, and  when  a  dispute  arose  between  Juno, 
Minerva,  and  Venus  for  the  golden  apple  in- 
scribed: "To  the  fairest,"  which  Eris  (strife) 
threw  among  the  assembled  divinities,  the 
beautiful  shepherd  Paris,  who  waa  then  tend- 
ing his  flocks  on  Mt  Gargarus,  was  selected  by 
Jupiter  to  decide  the  quarrel  He  awarded  the 
prize  of  beauty  to  Venus,  who  promised  him 
in  return  the  fairest  of  women  for  his  wile. 
Afterward  he  learned  the  secret  of  his  parent- 
age, was  received  by  Priam  as  his  son,  and 
hearing  of  the  surpassing  charms  of  Helen,  the 
wife  of  Menelaua,  king  of  Sparta,  sailed  to 
Greece  with  a  fleet,  and,  aided  by  Venus,  car- 
ried her  off  to  Troy.  The  noblest  chiefs  of 
Greece,  who  had  formerly  been  her  suitors, 
took  arms  with  Menelaus  to  avenge  this  out- 
rage, and  thus  began  the  Trojan  war.  Pans 
showed  little  of  his  accustomed  courage  in  the 
siege,  and  was  oftener  found  enjoying  him- 
self with  music  and  the  society  of  women  than 
fighting  before  the  walls.  He  twice  met 
Menelaus  in  conflict;  once  he  fled,  and  again 
he  was  defeated,  but  was  borne  away  t>J 
Venus.  He  is  said  to  have  slain  Achilles,  or 
according  to  some  accounts  Apollo  assumed 
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his  form  in  order  to  kill  that  hero.  Being 
wounded  by  Philootetes  with  an  arrow  of 
Hercules,  Paris  repaired  to  his  long  deserted 
wife  (Enone,  daughter  of  the  river  god  Ge- 
bren,  whom  he  had  married  before  the  abduc- 
tion of  Helen;  but  she  refused  to  heal  him, 
and  he  returned  to  Troy.  (Enone  repented 
and  followed  him  with  remedies,  but  being  too 
late  to  save  his  life  killed  herself  in  despair. 

PARIS,  John  Aybton,  an  English  physician 
and  writer  on  medical  science,  born  in  Cam- 
bridge, Aug.  7,  1786,  died  in  London,  Dec.  24, 
1856.  He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
at  the  age  of  14,  subsequently  entered  Oaius 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  graduated 
M.D.  in  1808,  and  in  the  same  year  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  London,  suc- 
ceeding Dr.  Maton  as  physician  to  the  West- 
minster hospital.  Soon  afterward  he  settled 
in  Penzance,  Cornwall,  where  his  practice  was 
lucrative.  He  devoted  considerable  time  to  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  founded  the 
royal  geological  society  of  Cornwall.  In  1817 
he  returned  to  London  and  commenced  courses 
of  lectures  on  the  materia  medica  and  the 
philosophy  of  medicine,  the  matter  of  which 
was  subsequently  reproduced  in  his  "  Pharma- 
cologic' (8vo.,  London,  1819;  9th  ed.,  rewrit- 
ten, 1843).  In  1844  he  succeeded  Sir  Henry 
Halford  as  president  of  the  London  college 
of  physicians,  which  position  he  retained  until 
his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  a  "  Trea- 
tise on  Diet"  (8vo.,  London,  1827),  a  memoir  of 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  a  popular  little  work 
published  anonymously,  entitled  "Philosophy 
in  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest."  In  conjunc- 
tion with  J.  S.  M.  Fonblanque,  he  published 
a  work  on  "Medical  Jurisprudence"  (3  vols. 
8vo.,  London,  1823).  He  also  wrote  upon  the 
geology  and  soil  of  Cornwall,  and  was  an  ac- 
complished chemist.  During  his  residence  in 
Penzance  he  invented  the  u  tamping  bar,"  an 
iron  implement  coated  with  copper,  which  en- 
abled the  Cornish  miners  to  pursue  their  labors 
without  danger  of  explosion  from  the  sparks, 
evoked  by  the  ordinary  iron  bar,  igniting  gun- 
powder or  the  inflammable  gases  of  the  mines. 

PARIS,  Matthew  (Lat.  Matthau*  Parisius, 
or  Parisiensis),  an  English  chronicler,  born 
about  1197,  died  in  1259.  He  was  a  Benedic- 
tine monk  in  the  monastery  of  St,  Albans; 
distinguished  himself  as  a  theologian,  orator, 
poet,  painter,  and  architect ;  and  was  sent  by 
the  pope  on  a  mission  of  reformation  to  the 
monasteries  of  Norway,  and  Henry  III.  of  Eng- 
land held  him  in  great  esteem.  He  had  inter- 
course with  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  age, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  gather  valuable  ma- 
terials for  the  history  of  his  adopted  country, 
lie  wrote  a  universal  chronicle,  the  1st  part 
of  which  has,  perhaps,  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  that  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  while  the 
2d,  to  which  alone  his  name  has  been  affixed, 
comprises,  under  the  title  of  Hittoria  Major, 
the  history  of  Great  Britain  from  1066  to  1259. 
He  made  use  of  the  chronicles  extant  in  his 


monastery;  and  his  account  of  the  first  85 
years  of  the  18th  century  especially  is  compiled 
from  the  "Flowers  of  History"  of  Roger  of 
Wendover.  The  Historia  Major  was  first 
printed  by  Archbishop  Parker  in  1571.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Dr.  William  Watts  (fol., 
London,  1640 ;  reprinted  in  Paris  in  1644),  with 
an  addition  continuing  it  to  1273  by  William 
Rishanger.  An  English  translation  of  this  his- 
tory by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Giles  forms  3  vols,  of 
Bonn's  "Antiquarian  Library."  An  abridg- 
ment of  it,  which  Paris  himself  called  Hulona 
Minor,  of  which  the  autographic  MS.,  orna- 
mented with  illuminations  and  maps,  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  museum,  is  now  (April, 
1861}  in  press,  edited  by  Sir  Francis  Madden. 
Mattnew  raris  also  left  the  "Lives  of  the  two 
Offas,  Kings  of  Mercia,  and  of  23  Abbots  of  St. 
Albans,"  beside  Additamenta  to  his  history  in- 
cluded in  Dr.  Watts's  edition. 

PARIS,  Plaster  of.    See  Gtpsttm. 

PARISH  (law  Latin,  parocKia).  In  ecclesi- 
astical law,  this  word  has  always  meant,  in 
England,  a  certain  extent  of  territory,  or  "  cir- 
cuit of  ground,"  committed  to  the  spiritual 
charge  of  one  parson,  or  vicar,  or  other  eccle- 
siastic having  cure  of  souls  therein.  All  Eng- 
land is  said  to  be  divided  into  parishes,  and 
they  number  about  10,000.  The  origin  and 
early  history  of  parishes  are  quite  uncertain. 
Camden  says  they  began  in  England  about 
the  year  630.  Sir  Henry  Hobart  refers  them 
to  the  council  of  Lateran  in  1179.  Selden 
places  their  origin  between  these  periods.  It 
seems,  however,  that  about  1,000  years  ago, 
while  every  man  was  bound  to  pay  tithes  to 
the  church,  he  paid  them  to  whatever  ecclesi- 
astical division  of  the  church  he  preferred.  At 
least,  if  there  was  any  law  determining  his 
choice  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  now  known ; 
and  Blackstone  says  expressly  that  the  pay- 
ment was  arbitrary,  every  man  paying  where 
he  pleased.  But  a  law  of  King  Edgar,  about 
970,  seems  to  confine  the  payment  to  the  parish 
to  which  the  man  belonged ; and  so  it  has  re- 
mained ever  since. — In  the  United  States  the 
word  parish  is  of  frequent  use,  but  it  does  not 
mean  precisely  the  same  thing  as  in  England, 
nor  does  it  mean  the  same  thing  in  all  the  states. 
The  legal  importance  of  parishes  in  England 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  rector  of  each 
parish  is  entitled  to  the  tithes  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce within  it,  except  so  far  as  some  qualifica- 
tion of  this  rule  has  been  made  by  comparatively 
recent  statutes.  In  this  country  tithes  were 
never  paid,  or  rather  no  legal  obligation  to  pay 
them  ever  existed.  But,  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  we  have  had  everywhere 
associations  and  bodies  corporate  or  organized 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  these  have  been 
generally  called  parishes.  In  New  England  they 
were  originally  the  same  as  towns;  that  is,  the 
persons  composing  a  town,  and  acting  as  a  town 
m  civil  and  political  matters,  also  acted  as  one 
body  in  religious  or  ecclesiastical  matters ;  and 
the  parish  had  therefore  the  same  territorial  lim- 
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its  as  the  town.  Afterward,  as  the  towns  grew 
more  populous,  they  were  divided  for  ecclesi- 
astical purposes  into  different  parishes,  which 
were  still  territorial  and  were  contained  with- 
in local  limits.  There  are  many  such  parishes 
now  in  most  of  the  states.  At  length,  how- 
ever, as  a  diversity  of  religious  sentiment  be- 
came developed,  aU  religious  opinions  standing 
on  the  same  footing  in  law,  parishes  began  to 
be  formed  of  persons  associated  by  similarity 
of  religious  sentiment  and  not  mere  nearness 
of  residence,  and  therefore  with  little  or  no 
reference  to  their  place  of  abode.  These  were 
called  poll  parishes,  in  distinction  from  terri- 
torial parishes.  They  are  numerous  every- 
where, and  in  the  large  cities  may  be  consid- 
ered as  having  taken  the  place  of  territorial 
parishes,  which  are  almost  unknown  there.^ — 
In  Louisiana,  the  word  parish  is  used  to  desig- 
nate a  district  separated  and  defined  by  local 
limitation  for  merely  civil  and  political  pur- 
poses. These  districts  are  analogous  to  coun- 
ties in  some  states,  and  to  townships  in  others. 

PARISH,  Elijah,  an  American  clergyman 
and  author,  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Sov.  7, 
1762,  died  in  Byfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  15, 1825.  He 
was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1785, 
studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Jud- 
son  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  in  Dec.  1787,  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  By- 
field,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Theologically  he  belonged  to  the  party 
called  in  his  day  the  Hopkinsian.  He  took  a 
strong  interest  in  politics,  and  in  1810  preached 
the  annual  election  sermon,  in  which  he  so  bit- 
terly inveighed  against  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  legislature  refused  to  ask  it  for 
publication.  It  had,  however,  a  large  circula- 
tion. Beside  a  number  of  sermons  and  orations 
on  various  occasions,  he  published  a  "  Gazet- 
teer of  the  Eastern  and  W estern  Continents," 
in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morse  (1802) ; 
a  "History  of  New  England"  (1809);  "Sys- 
tem of  Modern  Geography"  (1810) ;  "  Memoir 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  First  Presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth  College,"  in  conjunction 
with  the  Rev.  Daniel  McClure  (1811);  and 
"  Sacred  Geography,  or  Gazetteer  of  the  Bible" 
(1818).  A  volume  of  his  sermons,  with  a  brief 
memoir  of  his  life,  appeared  in  1826. 

PARK,  originally  in  England  a  portion  of 
a  forest  enclosed  for  keeping  deer,  trapped 
or  otherwise  caught  in  the  open  forest,  and 
their  increase.  Grants  for  this  purpose  were 
made  by  the  sovereigns  to  the  nobles.  Rich 
land  of  an  open  pastoral  character,  with  trees 
sparingly  distributed  and  having  broad  stretches 
of  greensward  pasturage,  would  naturally  be 
chosen  for  this  purpose;  and  this  character 
would  be  intentionally  increased  by  felling  a 
portion  of  the  trees,  and  unintentionally  by  the 
effects  of  the  browsing  of  the  confined  deer. 
Hence  the  word  is  used  to  describe  this  sort  of 
scenery.  Parks  of  this  character  at  length  be- 
came very  numerous.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIL  there  were  in  Kent  and  Essex  alone  100 


each  of  several  miles  in  circumference.  The 
earl  of  Northumberland  possessed  21  in  three 
of  the  northern  counties,  containing  6,771 
head  of  deer,  beside  others  in  the  south.  At 
that  time,  tenants  sufficient  to  cultivate  the 
land  being  difficult  to  obtain,  parks  were  en- 
closed from  motives  of  profit.  As  the  country 
became  more  densely  occupied  and  the  land- 
lords more  numerous,  sites  for  residences  were 
generally  taken  within  the  parks  for  their  pro- 
prietors. Thus  the  mansion  was  originally  fit- 
ted to  the  park,  not  the  park  to  the  mansion. 
Parks  at  length  came  to  be  considered  luxu- 
rious appendages  to  the  dwellings  of  the  rich, 
and  to  be  formed  and  planted  for  this  pur- 
pose. There  yet  remain  a  large  number  of 
private  parks  of  considerable  size  in  England. 
There  are  more  than  50  in  the  single  count/ 
of  Warwick,  each  from  one  to  5  m.  in  diameter. 
Most  of  these  are  open  to  the  public  with  some 
reasonable  restrictions,  and  in  many  cases  the 
whole  people  of  the  neighboring  farms  and  Til- 
lages have  rights  of  way  in  footpaths  through 
them.  Not  unfrequently  parish  churches  are 
situated  in  the  midst  of  old  private  park 
Host  of  the  parks  formed  and  held  for  the 
king's  use  came  gradually  to  be  considered  in  a 
measure  as  public  grounds.  Even  earlier  than 
the  reign  of  George  H.,  the  use  of  the  park 
of  St.  James  in  the  suburbs  of  London  had 
been  so  long  enjoyed  and  was  so  highly  valued 
by  the  people,  that  when  the  queen  asked  what 
it  would  cost  to  transform  it  to  a  garden,  suit- 
able to  be  attached  to  the  palace  which  fronts 
upon  it,  closing  it  to  the  public,  Horace  Wal- 
pole  says  that  his  father  replied:  "Only  three 
crowns,"  meaning  a  revolution.  As  England 
has  advanced  from  feudalism,  and  the  power  of 
the  people  has  increased,  the  royal  parks  have 
more  and  more  been  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  citizens. — Almost  every  large  town  in 
the  civilized  world  now  has  public  pleasure 
grounds  in  some  form.  Those  of  London  are 
the  following :  Kensington  gardens  (262  acres), 
Hyde  park  (389),  Green  park  (55),  St  Jamess 
park  (59),  Regent's  park  and  Primrose  hffl 
(473),  Victoria  park  (248),  Greenwich  park 
(185),  Battersea  park  (175),  and  Kennmg- 
ton  park  (35).  The  first  four  are  in  a  chain 
(though  not  at  all  connected  in  plan),  being 
partly  separated  by  streets.  There  are  also  a 
great  number  of  small  pleasure  grounds,  termed 
squares,  comprising  about  1,200  acres.  Beside 
these  there  are  several  large  royal  parks  and 
grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  much  re- 
sorted to  by  its  inhabitants;  for  instance, 
Windsor  (3,800  acres),  Hampton  Court  and 
Bushy  (1,842),  Richmond  (2,468),  and  Ke* 
(684).  These  can  all  be  reached  in  lessen 
an  hour  from  the  central  parts  of  London, 
as  can  Epping  forest,  and  several  large  com- 
mons, which  are  equally  pleasure  grounds  tor 
all  the  people.  Thus,  there  are  of  free  pubUc 
pleasure  grounds,  within  the  town,  aj»™  *T 
acres,  and  suburban  at  least  10,000.  b  ■»*£ 
there  are  several  noblemen's  narks  vhicnareiB 
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>asnre  open  to  the  public,  and  the  grounds 
►cieties,  as  the  horticultural  and  the  crystal 
ce,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  on 
aent  of  a  gate  fee.  The  crystal  palace  corn- 
's grounds  comprise  200  acres,  laid  ont  by 
J.  Paxton,  and  50,000  visitors  have  been 
hem  at  one  time.  The  number  ordinarily 
5  the  public  parks  of  London  has  not 
t  accurately  ascertained,  but  on  certain 
lays  when  music  has  been  performed 
a  than  100,000  persons  have  been  counted 
le  gates  of  Victoria  park  in  a  day.  The 
ist  number  counted  was  180,000  in  a  day, 
857.  The  fashionable  drive  of  London 
e  Ring  road  in  Hyde  park ;  it  is  about  3 
a  length,  and  varies  from  27  to  60  feet  in 
;h,  the  part  most  used  (between  the  prh> 
I  entrance  and  the  Serpentine)  being  86 
There  is  another  drive  a  mile  in  length 
fyde  park,  which  is  also  36  feet  wide.  The 
ionable  riding  course  of  London  is  in  the 
e  park,  and  is  popularly  called  Rotten  Row, 
>rruption  of  la  route  du  roi,  or  the  king's 
L,  its  official  name ;  it  is  90  feet  wide,  and  a 
>  in  length.  Kensington  gardens,  Green 
c,  and  St.  James's  are  only  skirted  by  oar- 
e  roads,  and  there  is  but  little  carriage  road 
ither  of  the  other  metropolitan  parks.  That 
Victoria  park  is  but  22  feet  wide,  and  sel- 
i  crowded. — Phoenix  park  at  Dublin  (1,752 
ts)  is  a  fine  upland  meadow  fringed  and  dot- 
with  trees.  In  its  natural  character  it  is  the 
;  public  park  in  the  world,  but  it  is  badly 
out  and  badly  kept,  being  mnch  larger  than 
town  requires  or  than  government  can  af- 
l  to  maintain  for  it.  Birkenhead  park  is  a 
je  of  ground  of  185  acres  in  a  suburb  of 
erpool,  and  is  surrounded  by  villas  the 
unds  of  which  conneot  with  it.  Though 
ill,  it  is  by  its  admirable  plan  the  most  com- 
be,  and  for  its  age  the  most  agreeable  park 
Europe.  It  was  designed  and  its  construc- 
i  superintended  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and 
Kemp.  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Brad- 
1,  and  other  manufacturing  towns  of  Eng- 
d  have  each  recently  acquired  parks  bysub- 
iptions  of  citizens  or  by  joint  stock  companies 
med  under  the  limited  liabilities  act.  To 
.t  at  Birmingham  a  charge  of  a  penny  is 
de  for  entrance,  and  this  affords  a  fund  by 
ich,  after  the  payment  for  improvements 
1  maintenance,  the  cost  of  the  land  is  being 
tidly  defrayed ;  as  soon  as  paid  for  the  ad- 
»ion  will  be  free.  At  Halifax  an  admirable 
rk  has  been  formed  and  given  outright  to  the 
rn  by  a  benevolent  citizen.  Derby  is  pro- 
led  in  the  same  way  with  an  arboretum. 
>st  of  the  small  towns  of  England  have  some 
ice  of  general  promenade,  as  for  instance  the 
1  city  walls  and  the  river  bank  above  the 
wn  at  Chester,  the  common  and  the  old  cas- 
'  grounds  at  Ludlow,  the  castle  garden  and 
e  cathedral  grounds  at  Hereford,  the  river 
inks  at  Lincoln,  and  the  cathedral  green  at 
ihsbury  and  Winchester.  These  consist  in 
<cn  case  either  of  a  long,  broad  walk,  pleasant- 
vol.  xn. — 49 


ly  bordered  and  leading  to  fine  views,  or  a  few 
acres  of  smooth  turf  well  shaded,  where,  after 
church  on  Sunday  or  on  a  fine  summer  evening, 
considerable  numbers  of  the  largest  olasses  of 
the  people  may  always  be  seen  in  their  best 
presentation  of  themselves.  Most  villages  in 
England  have  a  private  park  near  them  which 
the  people  are  allowed  to  use ;  when  this  is  not 
the  case,  it  is  rare  that  even  a  hamlet  is  found 
that  has  not  at  least  a  bit  of  cricket  ground 
or  common,  where,  on  benches  under  a  patri- 
archal oak  or  elm,  the  old  people  meet  to  gos- 
sip and  watch  the  sports  of  the  vigorous  youth. 
— The  old  towns  of  the  continent  have  gener- 
ally provided  themselves  with  pleasure  grounds 
by  outgrowing  their  ancient  borders  of  wall 
and  moat  and  glacis,  partly  razing  the  wall,  fill- 
ing part  of  the  moat,  and  so,  with  more  or  less 
skilful  arrangement  of  the  materials,  making 
the  groundwork  of  a  garden  in  the  natural 
style.  This  is  done  admirably  at  Frankfort. 
Leipsic,  and  Vienna.  Elsewhere,  simple  broad 
roads  bordered  with  trees  have  been  laid  out 
upon  the  levelled  ramparts,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  circuitous  portion  of  the  boulevards  of 
Paris.  The  boulevards  of  Brussels  are  simply 
straight  streets  about  125  feet  wide,  and  with 
in  some  cases  different  classes  of  communica- 
tions running  through  their  length,  each  di- 
vided from  the  other  by  a  row  of  trees ;  one, 
for  instance,  has  on  the  outside  a  gravelled 
walk  21  feet  wide,  next  a  macadamized  car- 
riage road  86  feet  wide,  next  a  soft  gravelled 
horseback  road  21  feet  wide,  next  a  paved 
business  road  80  feet  wide,  and  then  another 
walk,  which  is  perhaps  flagged  for  rainy  weath- 
er. Town  houses  of  a  good  class  front  upon 
this  boulevard,  removed  from  the  too  close  ob- 
servation of  promenaders  by  the  interposition 
of  small  private  gardens  or  forecourts.  Brus- 
sels also  has  an  old  park  and  two  botanical  and 
zoological  gardens. — The  newly  formed  Avenue 
de  rimperatrice  at  Paris  is  a  straight  promenade, 
between  Paris  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It 
consists  of  a  carriage  way  60  feet  wide,  there 
being  a  pad  for  saddle  horses  on  one  side  and 
a  gravelled  walk  on  the  other,  each  40  feet 
wide,  and  separated  from  the  carriage  road 
by  a  simple  wooden  hand  rail ;  on  the  outside 
of  all  is  a  slope  of  turf  planted  in  the  rear  with 
groups  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  natural  style: 
back  of  this,  on  both  sides,  a  narrow  road 
adapted  to  heavy  traffic  is  carried,  which  also 
gives  access  to  a  line  of  detached  villas,  the 
grounds  of  which,  being  outside  of  all,  form 
the  background  of  the  view  from  the  prome- 
nade. The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  an  ancient 
royal  forest  of  some  2,000  acres,  in  the  suburbs 
of  Paris.  The  soil  is  naturally  sandy  and  poor, 
and  the  scenery  flat  and  uninteresting.  The 
trees  are  generally  thickly  grown,  stunted,  and 
weak.  Several  departmental  roads,  broad, 
straight,  paved  wagon  ways,  pass  through  it. 
Except  its  vicinity  to  Paris,  and  the  refreshing 
wildness  of  a  large  and  entirely  untrimmed  for- 
est, it  offered  as  late  as  1865  but  little  to  attract 
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a  visitor.  It  was,  however,  already  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  Parisians,  and  Napoleon  III.  saw 
in  the  very  neglect  to  which  it  had  been  aban- 
doned the  opportunity  of  making  one  of  those 
sensations,  to  the  frequent  succession  of  which 
he  owes  so  much  of  his  popularity  with  his 
subjects.  The  coarse  silicious  soil,  although 
unfavorable  to  fine  old  trees,  is  much  less 
costly  to  handle  than  better  earth,  and  its 
form  may  be  remodelled  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
Good  roads  are  cheaply  graded  in  it,  and  the 
materials  of  a  sufficiently  firm  superstructure 
for  so  porous  a  base  may  be  had  on  the  spot 
by  simply  screening  its  pebbles ;  for  the  same 
reason  scarcely  any  artificial  drainage,  so  im- 
portant in  heavy  soils,  is  necessary.  There 
were  some  large  open  meadows  in  the  vicinity 
reaching  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  All  these 
circumstances  were  skilfully  taken  advantage 
of;  and  the  various  opportunities  they  afforded 
for  the  purpose  in  view  adroitly  combined. 
Possession  was  obtained  of  the  meadows,  and 
roads  cut  through  the  old  wood  in  such  a  way 
as  to  lay  open  all  that  was  most  agreeable  in 
it,  at  the  same  time  bringing  its  close  scenery 
before  the  visitor  in  rapid  alternation  with  the 
open  expanses  of  the  meadows.  Long  and  nar- 
row lakes,  the  largest  having  two  long  and 
narrow  islands  in  the  midst  of  it,  were  exca- 
vated, and  the  excavated  material  thrown  into 
hillocks  along  the  shores.  Thus,  with  but  a 
very  short  removal  of  the  light  material,  a  very 
rapid  change  of  scenery,  and  this  in  views  of  no 
inconsiderable  distance,  was  effected.  Rocks  of 
soft  stone  were  then  selected  at  Fontainebleau, 
split  into  fragments  convenient  for  transporta- 
tion, floated  down  the  Seine  till  opposite  their 
intended  site,  and  then  moved  to  the  banks  and 
hillocks  of  the  lakes  and  put  together  again  in 
their  original  form.  This,  with  an  addition  of 
artificial  rock,  made  chiefly  of  water  cement, 
and  an  admirable  planting  of  evergreens,  fur- 
nished bits  of  really  picturesque  scenery.  Each 
of  these  pieces  of  rock-work,  however,  is  only 
excellent  in  itself;  they  are  rather  studies  of 
rock  pinned  against  the  landscape  of  the  wood 
than  naturally  incorporated  with  it.  The  prin- 
cipal rock- work  is  much  more  like  an  operatic 
fairy  scene  than  any  thing  in  nature ;  and  as 
its  great  size  prevents  it  from  being  regarded 
as  puerile  or  grotesque,  like  Chinese  garden 
scenes,  it  may  be  considered  to  have  been  con- 
ceived in  an  original  style  to  which  the  term 
romantic  may  be  rightly  applied.  In  its  way 
it  is  admirably  done.  It  contains  58,015  cnbio 
feet  of  rock,  and,  with  the  reservoir  of  water 
behind  it,  cost  upward  of  $80,000.  It  fur- 
nishes a  grotto  through  which  during  prome- 
nade hours  a  subterranean  stream  passes,  form- 
ing at  the  mouth  a  cascade  82  feet  in  breadth 
and  27  in  depth  of  fall,  and  using  176  gallons 
of  water  each  second  when  in  full  flow.  The 
water  for  this  cascade,  for  the  lakes,  and  for 
the  sprinkling  of  the  ground,  is  chiefly  diverted 
from  aqueducts  constructed  for  the  general 
supply  of  Paris.    Some  is  obtained  from  the 


Seine  by  a  steam  pump,  and  an  Artesian  weD 
is  under  construction  especially  for  the  supply 
of  the  wood.  All  the  above  works,  commenced 
in  1855,  together  with  a  race  course  and  a  great 
number  of  rustic  architectural  structures,  the 
planting  of  420,080  trees  and  shrubs,  of  which 
1,550  were  too  large  to  be  lifted  by  hand,  and  a 
general  improvement  of  the  surface  throughout 
the  wood  and  meadow,  had  cost,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1858,  $1,414,000 ;  and  no  money  ever 
better  effected  the  obiect  of  its  expenditure, 
nothing  else  done  under  the  auspices  of  the 
present  emperor  being  regarded  by  all  classes 
of  the  people  of  Paris  with  such  universal  ad- 
miration and  satisfaction.  The  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne contains,  with  the  meadow,  2,158  acres, 
thus  divided:  wood,  107  acres;  open  turf, 
675 ;  water,  74 ;  roads,  265 ;  nurseries  and 
flower  beds,  71.  The  length  of  carriage  road 
is  86  m.,  varying  from  24  feet  6  inches  to  S3 
feet  8  inches  in  width ;  of  bridle  road  7  m^ 
generally  16  feet  in  width ;  of  walks  16  dl, 
generally  from  8  to  10  feet  in  width.  Much  of 
the  wood  is  still  in  an  unimproved  state.— The 
Bois  de  V incennes  is  a  close  natural  forest  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Paris  from  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  the  improvement  of  which  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  the  latter  was  com- 
menced some  years  ago,  but  has  been  discon- 
tinued. It  encloses  a  vast  plain  used  for  heavy 
gun  and  shell  practice,  drilling  in  field  fortifi- 
cation, and  manoeuvres  on  a  large  scale.— The 
garden  of  the  Tuileries  with  the  Champs  fly- 
sees  forms  the  most  magnificent  urban  or  in- 
terior town  promenade  in  the  world.  Its  cen- 
tral feature  is  an  avenue  of  horse  chestnuts, 
which  leads  straight  from  the  clock  tower  of 
the  palace,  through  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
the  Champs  filysees,  and  the  triumphal  arch, 
to  the  bridge  of  Neuilly,  a  distance  of  8  m.  In 
its  centre,  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  stands 
the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  with  fountains  near  it, 
and  there  are  at  different  points  other  foun- 
tains which  give  brilliancy  to  its  vista.  On 
either  side  in  the  gardens  are  groves,  shrub- 
beries, and  parterres  of  flowers ;  and  in  the 
Champs  £lysees  gay  coffee  houses,  concert 
halls,  and  booths  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of 
playthings.  The  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  is 
another  interior  promenade  of  Paris.  It  is  also 
in  the  formal  style,  with  a  central  avenue, 
groves,  and  flower  beds,  music  and  coffee 
houses,  but  is  especially  notable  for  its  rose 
garden;  it  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference. 
Both  gardens  are  open  to  the  public,  and  in 
fine  weather  an  immense  crowd  of  all  classes 
of  the  people  daily  make  use  of  the  privilege. 
At  certain  hours  thousands  of  children,  at- 
tended generally  by  their  nurses,  may  be  found 
in  them  at  play. — The  interior  pleasure  grounds 
at  Vienna  nave  been  already  mentioned.  Its 
principal  rural  promenade  is  the  Prater,  the 
chief  feature  of  which  is  a  straight  carriage 
road,  over  a  mile  in  length,  with  a  walk  on 
one  side  and  an  equestrian  pad  on  the  other. 
It  contains  near  the  town  a  great  number  of 
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coffee  houses  and  play  houses ;  but  being  5  m. 
in  length,  considerable  portions  are  thoroughly 
secluded   and  rural.    Before  the  recent  im- 
provements of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  it  was  the 
most  frequented  park  in  the  world,  all  classes 
of  the  Viennese,  from  the  emperor  to  his  most 
humble  subject,  resorting  to  it  at  certain  seasons 
almost  as  if  it  supplied  a  necessity  of  life.    The 
English  garden  at  Munich  was  laid  out  under 
the  inspiration  of  Count  Rumford,  by  the  Frei- 
herr  von  Skell,  and  its  scenery,  in  the  English 
style,  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  any  other 
large  public  park  on  the  continent.   It  is  about  4 
m.  long  and  half  a  mile  wide.   The  Thiergarten 
at  Berlin  contains  over  200  acres  of  perfectly  flat 
land,  chiefly  a  close  wood,  laid  oat  in  straight 
roads,  walks,  and  riding  paths.    Its  scenery  is 
uninteresting.    The  Prussian  royal  gardens  of 
Sans  Souoi,  Oharlottenburg,  and  Heiligensee 
are  all  extensive  grounds,  the  two  former  in 
mixed,  the  last  in  natural  style.    The  public 
gardens  of  Dresden,  Stuttgart,  Hanover,  Brims- 
wick,  Baden,  Cassel,  Darmstadt,  Gotha,  Wei- 
mar, Wortitz,  Schwetzingen,  Tdplitz,  Prague, 
and  Hamb  urg,  are  all  worthy  of  mention.    Cof- 
fee houses  are  important  adjuncts  of  all  the 
German  public  gardens.    The  refreshments  fur- 
nished are  generally  rather  coarse,  but  of  a 
wholesome  sort,  and  the  prices  very  moderate. 
Many  families  habitually  resort  to  them  for 
their  evening  meal,  especially  when,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  there  is  the  additional  attrac- 
tion of  excellent  music  furnished  by  the  gov- 
ernment.   The  gardens  of  Antwerp,  the  Hague, 
and  Warsaw  are  also  remarkable. — The  famous 
summer  gardens  of  St.  Petersburg  are  not  ex- 
tensive, being  but  half  a  mile  in  length  by  a 
quarter  in  breadth,  and  formal  in  style.    They 
contain  very  fine  trees,  are  rich  in  statuary 
(boxed  up  in  winter),  and  are  the  most  care- 
rally  kept  public  gardens  in  the  world,  so 
that  it  is  said  a  policeman  watches  every  leaf 
to  catch  it,  if  it  falls,  before  it  reaches  the 
ground.     In  the  exceeding  luxuriance,  fresh- 
ness, and  vigor  of  the  plants  and  flowers,  and 
in  the  deep  greenness  of  the  turf,  this  care 
finds  its  reward.    During  the  evenings  of  the 
short  summer  the  garden  is  crowded  with 
loungers,  and  it  is  here  that  the  ancient  annual 
wife  fair  is  held ;  marriageable  girls,  tricked 
out  with  every  evidence  of  wealth  in  trinkets 
which  their  parents  can  manage  to  obtain, 
standing  for  hours  together,  for  the  express 
and  avowed  purpose  of  affording  an  opportu- 
nity to  those  wanting  wives  to  make  their  se- 
lection.   The  more  fashionable  promenade  of 
St.  Petersburg  is  in  the  gardens  of  Catharine- 
hoff,  where  on  the  1st  of  May  "  all  St  Peters- 
burg" turns  out,  and  there  is  an  endless  pro- 
cession of  carriages  headed  by  that  of  the  em- 
peror.   The  gardens  are  full  of  bowling  alleys 
and  restaurants.    Many  of  the  islands  of  the 
Neva  contain  pleasant  gardens,  both  public 
and  private,  their  chief  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic being  the  abundance  of  glass  and  the 
success  with  which   exotics   are  cultivated. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  gardens  in  the 
world  is  that  of  Tzarskoe  Selo,  in  which  is  the 
residence  of  the  imperial  family,  about  two 
hours'  ride  from  St.  Petersburg  It  consists  of 
about  850  acres  of  diversified  scenery,  wood- 
ed and  open,  and  contains,,  beside  the  palace, 
temples,  banqueting  houses,  and  theatres,  a 
complete  village  in  the  Chinese  style,  a  pyramid 
and  obelisks  in  the  Egyptian  style,  a  Turk- 
ish mosque,  a  hermitage,  and  numerous  monu- 
ments of  military  and  other  achievements. 
Notwithstanding  this  preat  and  incongruous 
variety  of  artificial  objects,  beautiful  and  se- 
cluded rural  scenery  is  not  wanting.  The 
keeping  of  the  grounds  employs  600  men,  and 
costs  $80,000  per  annum. — Stockholm  has  a 
great  variety  of  delightful  waterside  rural 
walks,  and  the  chief  object  of  pride  with  its 
people  is  the  Djurgard,  or  deer  park,  which  is  a 
large  tract  of  undulating  ground  about  8  m.  in 
circumference,  containing  grand  masses  of  rock 
and  fine  old  trees.  It  is  beautifully  kept.  The 
Haga  park,  also  at  Stockholm,  is  very  pictu- 
resque in  character,  and  has  the  peculiarity  of 
natural  water  communications  between  its  dif- 
ferent parts  and  the  city,  so  that  it  is  much 
visited  in  boats.  The  environs  of  Copenhagen 
contain  many  grounds  of  public  resort,  but  the 
notable  promenade  of  the  city  is  the  royal  deer 
park  (Dyrhave),  a  noble  forest.  In  the  midst 
is  a  large  green  where  a  great  annual  fair  is 
held.— In  all  the  Italian  cities,  the  chief  public 
rural  resorts  are  gardens  attached  to  the  villas 
of  ancient  noble  families.  The  caseins  of  Flor- 
ence are  pastures  of  the  ducal  dairy,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arno,  passing  through  which  are 
broad  straight  carriage  drives.  These  contain 
little  that  is  attractive  within  themselves,  but 
command  delicious  views.  At  a  space  where 
the  different  roads  concentrate,  a  band  of  music 
usually  performs  at  intervals  during  the  prom- 
enade hours ;  and  it  is  the  custom  for  carriages 
to  assemble  just  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  each  piece  of  music,  and  rapidly  dis- 
perse at  its  end,  taking  a  short  drive  and  re- 
turning. The  fashionable  carriage  drive  of 
Rome  is  on  the  Pincian  hill,  which  has  little 
natural  attraction  except  in  its  magnificent  dis- 
tant views.  At  Naples  the  fashionable  world 
turns  out  in  carriages  upon  a  broad  street  call- 
ed the  Riviera  di  Chiaja,  near  the  bay,  but 
separated  from  it  by  the  public  garden  of 
the  Villa  Reale,  the  length  of  which  is  about 
5,000  feet,  breadth  200.  The  garden  is  partly 
in  the  Italian  and  partly  in  the  natural  style ; 
but  with  the  bay  of  Naples  to  look  out  at,  the 
visitor  finds  little  in  its  scenery  to  hold  his 
attention. — Most  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
towns,  and  towns  founded  anywhere  in  the 
world  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  are  pro- 
vided with  a  place  of  promenade  under  formal 
avenues,  to  which  at  certain  hours  custom 
brings  the  ladies  in  open  carriages  and  gentle- 
men on  foot  or  horseback. — In  the  United 
States  there  is,  as  yet,  scarcely  a  finished  park 
or  promenade  ground  deserving  mention.    In 
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the  few  small  fields  of  rank  hay  grasses  and 
■pindle-trunked  trees,  to  which  the  name  is 
sometimes  applied,  the  custom  of  the  prome- 
nade has  never  been  established.  Yet  there  is 
scarcely  a  town  or  thriving  village  in  which 
there  is  not  found  some  sort  of  inconvenient 
and  questionable  social  exchange  of  this  na- 
ture. Sometimes  it  is  a  graveyard,  sometimes 
a  beach  or  wharf,  sometimes  a  certain  part  of 
a  certain  street;  sometimes  interest  in  a  liter- 
ary or  a  charitable,  a  military,  or  even  a  mer- 
cantile enterprise,  is  the  ostensible  object  which 
brings  people  together.  Bnt  in  its  European 
signification  the  promenade  exists  only  in  the 
limited  grounds  attached  to  the  capitol  and  to 
the  "  white  house"  at  Washington,  and  in  the 
yet  half-made  park  of  New  York.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  in  the  second  year  after  any 
portion  of  the  roads  of  the  latter  are  open,  and 
while  they  are  still  incomplete  and  encumbered 
with  the  carts  of  the  workmen,  and  there  is 
but  the  faintest  suggestion  of  park  scenery,  the 
promenade  seems  to  have  been  fully  established 
as  an  institution  of  the  city.  There  are  indeed 
few  gayer  or  better  attended  promenades  in 
Europe,  it  having  been  not  at  all  unusual  dur- 
ing the  last  year  (1860)  for  2,000  carriages  and 
10,000  persons  on  foot  to  enter  the  gates  of  a 
fine  autumn  afternoon,  while,  although  5  m. 
distant  from  the  city  hall,  100,000  have  been 
drawn  to  it  on  special  occasions.  The  central 
park  of  New  York  is  being  formed  on  two 
pieces  of  ground  a  little  less  than  a  mile  apart, 
one  of  881  acres,  the  other  of  166,  connected 
by  two  narrow  strips  containing  together  187 
acres,  between  which  stand  two  great  artificial 
reservoirs  of  water  for  the  supply  of  the  city, 
which  occupy  142  acres.  The  park  enclosure 
will  therefore  contain  776  acres,  to  which  an 
addition  of  68  is  contemplated.  The  site  of 
the  central  park,  having  been  chosen  on  ac- 
count of  the  impracticability  of  extending  the 
ordinary  street  arrangements  of  the  city  over 
it,  presents  great  obstacles  to  satisfactory  park 
arrangementa.  In  overcoming  these,  many 
peculiarities,  by  which  it  will  be  distinguished 
from  all  other  parks,  must  result.  The  plan, 
which  is  still  incomplete  in  details,  contains 
about  9  miles  of  carriage  road,  5  of  bridle 
road,  and  nearly  20  of  walks.  A  lake,  which, 
with  many  deep  bays,  occupies  20  acres,  is 
furnished  with  pleasure  boats  in  summer;  and 
in  winter,  its  depth  being  reduced  to  4  feet,  at 
which  elevation  its  banks  are  terraced,  forms 
a  skating  field  to  which  sometimes  as  many  as 
50,000  persons  have  resorted  in  a  day,  furnish- 
ing a  scene  of  gayety  and  intricate  motion  al- 
most without  parallel.  Fifty  acres  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  park  are  prepared  especially 
for  the  recreation  of  ball  playing.  A  district 
called  the  ramble,  which  can  only  be  entered 
on  foot,  consists  of  a  series  of  walks  carried, 
in  constantly  changing  grades  and  directions, 
through  80  acres  of  ground  of  very  diversified 
character,  the  aspect  of  natural  arrangement 
being  everywhere  maintained,  while  the  rich- 


ness of  cultivation  is  added.  The  profusion  of 
rocky  surface,  without  the  barrenness  of  vege- 
tation which  usually  accompanies  it,  renders 
this  very  interesting  and  attractive ;  and,  in  the 
incomplete  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  park,  it  is 
often  inconveniently  crowded.  At  a  point  where 
the  best  interior  view  of  the  park  is  to  be  had, 
exterior  scenes  being  obscured,  and  where  the 
various  communications  are  so  arranged  that 
visitors  must  pass  near  it,  a  series  of  terraces, 
staircases,  and  arcades,  offer  temptations  and 
facilities  for  a  large  number  of  people  to  tarry, 
and  so  dispose  of  themselves  while  resting  or 
lounging  as  not  to  be  in  each  other's  war. 
This  is  effected  by  a  peculiar  architectural  ar- 
rangement, the  details  of  which  themselves  in- 
vite observers  to  leisurely  contemplation.  Mr. 
F.  L.  Olmsted  and  Mr.  0.  Yaux  are  the  de- 
signers of  the  plan,  which  was  obtained  by  a 
remarkable  competition,  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  lay  out  the  park  having  offered 
premiums,  amounting  to  $4,000,  for  the  best, 
which  induced  85  studies  to  be  presented  to 
them,  some  coming  from  Europe.  It  is  chiefly 
remarkable  as  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  neces- 
sities of  a  park  which  is  to  be  the  centre 
of  a  crowded  metropolis  with  scenery,  the 
predominating  quality  of  which  shall  be  ru- 
ral and  in  some  parts  even  rudely  picturesque. 
Its  purely  constructive  features  are  for  this 
purpose  kept  below  the  general  plane  of  sight, 
and  to  some  extent  are  completely  subter- 
ranean. Its  artistic  intentions  are  described 
in  a  recent  report  of  a  legislative  commit- 
tee to  be,  "  in  the  first  place,  to  obtain  large 
unbroken  surfaces  of  smooth  meadow-like 
ground  wherever  the  natural  obstacles  to  this 
mode  of  treatment  are  to  be  overcome,  even 
by  heavy  expenditure.  The  immediate  bor- 
ders of  these  spaces  are  planted  in  a  manner 
to  hide  or  disguise  any  incongruous  Quality  in 
the  grounds  beyond.  The  rocky  ana  broken 
surface  which  originally  characterized  the 
whole  site,  however,  admits  of  the  application 
of  this  evident  preference  of  the  designers  to 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  grounds  thus  far 
finished;  and  elsewhere  its  capabilities  for  pic- 
turesque effects  have  been  revealed.  The  dif- 
ferent olasses  of  communications  are  so  ar- 
ranged that,  by  a  peculiar  system  of  arched 
passages,  it  never  becomes  necessary  for  a  per- 
son on  foot  to  cross  the  surface  of  the  carriage 
roads,  or  the  horseman's  track,  or  the  horse- 
man to  cross  the  carriage  roads,  though  he 
may  ride  upon  them  if  he  prefer." — Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  Hartford,  and  De- 
troit have  each  recently  taken  steps  to  obtain  a 
park.  In  Philadelphia  some  fine  old  villa 
grounds,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Schuylkill 
near  the  Fairmount  water  works,  have  been 
purchased.  These  contain  128  acres,  upon 
which  operations  adapting  them  to  public  pur- 
poses have  been  commenced,  and  it  is  intended 
to  add  to  them  80  acres  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  the  two  sections  to  be  connected 
by  bridges.    The  alterations  to  be  made  are 
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designed  and  superintended  by  Messrs.  Sid- 
ney and  Adams.    There  are  fine  trees  already 
on  the  grounds,  and  they  possess  many  very 
valuable    advantages   in   position,    character 
of  soil,  and  beauty  of  natural  surface.    At 
Hartford  a  competition  of  plans  was  held, 
but  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge 
were  dissatisfied  with  all  that  were  offered,  and 
undertook  to  form  one  for  themselves  which 
should  avoid  all  the  objections  they  found  to 
each  of  them.    The  result  was  an  ill-digested 
design,  badly  fitted  to  a  rather  difficult  piece  of 
ground.    At  Baltimore,  Mr.  Daniels,  who  had 
previously  laid  out  a  number  of  rural  cemeteries, 
has  been  employed  to  adapt  a  very  beautiful  old 
private  park  to  public  purposes.    The  Brooklyn 
park  commission  is  acting  under  the  advice  of 
Lieut.  £.  L.  Viele,  formerly  of  the  IT.  S.  army, 
but  has  not  yet  adopted  a  plan.    Mr.  Olmsted 
has  been  consulted  with  reference  to  the  Detroit 
park,  but  nothing  is  yet  determined  in  regard 
to  it.    Near  St.  Louis  private  munificence  has 
formed  and  opened  to  the  public  a  botanic  gar- 
den.   The  common  of  Boston  is  a  piece  of  un- 
dulating ground  of  48  acres,  in  most  of  which 
trees  have  been  planted  without  method,  and  a 
great  many  walks  laid  out  with  no  other  pur* 
pose  than  to  offer  short  cuts  through  it  from 
every  entrance  in  all  directions.    It  has  a  few 
fine  trees,  and  the  Beacon  street  mall,  a  broad 
avenue  walk  by  the  side  of  one  of  its  boundaries, 
has  a  unique  though  perfectly  simple  character. 
The  old  public  grounds  of  Cambridge,  New  Ha- 
ven, and  other  towns  often  exhibit  the  beauty 
and  value  which  trees  acquire  with  age,  when 
planted  with  ever  so  little  art.    These  grounds 
are  matters  of  town  pride,  and  are  assumed  to 
have  great  value  to  the  communities  which 
possess  them ;  but  they  are  inconveniently  ar- 
ranged, badly  kept,  and  bear  a  similar  relation 
to  a  well  designed  and  well  kept  park,  that  a 
wigwam  does  to  a  well  appointed  mansion. 
Savannah  has  a  great  number  of  small  public 
squares,  some  few  of  them  laid  out  and  plant- 
ed with  taste,  but  most  of  them  mere  untidy 
spaces,  too  small  for  a  walk  or  any  purpose 
of  recreation,  except  playing  a  game  of  mar- 
bles, and  which  apparently  serve  no  purpose  but 
to  increase  the  distances  between  the  houses 
of  the  town  and  enlarge  its  geographical  size. 
At  the  Bonaventura  cemetery,  near  Savannah, 
a  natural  assemblage  of  old  live  oaks,  hung 
with  moss,  forms  one  of  the  finest  scenes  of 
druidic  beauty  in  the  world. — Landscape  gar- 
dening in  the  United  States  has  hitherto  been 
chiefly  directed  to  the  improvement  of  .nat- 
urally wooded  scenery,  and  that  on  a  small 
scale,  yet  in  many  instances,  of  whioh  the 
best  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  with 
admirable  results.    Publicly  the  art  has  been 
chiefly  directed,  also,  to  the  improvement  of 
naturally  wooded,  picturesque  scenery  in  the 
formation  of  rural  cemeteries.    The  motive  of 
economizing  space  for  graves,  the  association 
of  funeral  solemnity  with  shade,  gloom,  and 
seclusion,  and  the  custom  of  yielding  the  plant- 


ing of  each  allotment  of  ground  for  a  family 
to  the  caprice  or  confined  local  purpose  of  its 
purchaser,  have  in  these  cases  rendered  the 
application  of  true  art  scarcely  possible.  Yet, 
though  our  rural  cemeteries  invariably  contain 
much  that  is  hideous,  particularly  in  iron  and 
marble,  and  are  entirely  without  breadth  or 
repose  of  scenery,  many  of  them  are  very  beau- 
tiful ;  and  the  older  ones  especially,  although 
yet  in  their  youth  of  the  best  tree  life,  exhibit 
the  wealth  of  the  country  in  elements  for  land- 
scape art.  The  rural  cemetery,  which  should, 
above  all  things,  be  a  place  of  rest,  silence, 
seclusion,  and  peace,  is  too  often  now  made 
a  place  not  only  of  the  grossest  ostentation 
of  the  living,  but  a  constant  resort  of  mere 
pleasure  seekers,  travellers,  promenaders,  and 
loungers;  and  this  indicates,  as  much  as  any 
thing  else,  the  need  that  exists  in  every  town 
and  village  for  a  proper  pleasure  ground. — 
The  most  notable  pleasure  grounds  of  re- 
mote antiquity  of  which  we  have  any  clear 
account,  were  those  formed  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, at  Babylon,  to  satisfy  the  longing  for  pic- 
turesque scenery  of  his  home-sick  Median  bride. 
If  we  credit  the  accounts  of  Diodorus  and 
Strabo,  nothing  has  been  attempted  in  modern 
times  to  compare  in  magnificence  with  what  was 
there  achieved.  The  ancient  Persian  gardens 
seem  to  have  been  designed  with  the  same 
motives  which  rule  in  those  of  modern  Turkey. 
The  intention  in  these  is  to  secure  a  luxurious 
>,  which  is  to  be  accomplished  by  estab- 


lishing a  sense  of  security  and  privacy ;  hence 
"the  wall  about"  is  an  important  feature, 
and  is  not  hidden  from  view.     Trees   are 

Slanted  in  rows,  in  order  that  the  wind  may 
raw  in  currents  between  them.  Small  foun- 
tains of  water  or  streams  of  running  water,  to 
increase  the  sensation  and  association  of  cool- 
ness, are  required.  Flowers  are  cultivated  for 
perfume  and  beauty.  Inducements  to  exercise 
are  not  desired.  Distant  views,  whioh  would 
be  calculated  to  distract  the  mind  from  the 
present  enjoyments,  are  not  sought  for.  The 
proprietor  commonly  proceeds  on  entering  his 
garden  immediately  to  a  seat  near  its  centre, 
where  he  remains  until  he  is  ready  to  leave. 
Enclosures  were  sometimes  made  by  the  Per- 
sians for  keeping  wild  beasts,  and  aviaries  were 
common.  Terebinthinate  evergreens  were  es- 
teemed a  luxury. — The  Greeks  derived  their 
ideal  of  gardens  from  the  Persians,  and  seldom 
attempted  any  essential  improvements  upon  it ; 
which  leads  Lord  Bacon  to  remark  that  "men 
came  to  build  stately  sooner  than  garden  finely, 
as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  perfection." 
Athens  had  its  publio  park,  however,  called 
Academioy  whioh  in  the  height  of  its  civiliza- 
tion seems  to  have  wanted  nothing  that  we 
should  deem  essential  for  the  purpose,  consid- 
ering the  climate  and  the  different  customs 
of  the  people.  Originally  a  rugged  piece  of 
ground,  it  was  laid  out  by  Oimon,  who  formed 
pleasant  walks,  introduced  a  stream  of  water, 
and  planted  groves.    Facilities  were  designedly 
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offered  for  robust  exercises  as  well  as  for  con- 
templative recreation.  At  the  entrance  the 
first  altar,  dedicated  to  Love,  was  placed. 
Scattered  through  the  grounds  were  statues 
and  monuments  to  the  most  worthy  citizens. 
The  best  evidences  of  Athenian  civilization  are 
connected  with  this  park. — When  Rome  was 
in  her  glory,  her  citizens  were  proud  of  their 
country  houses  and  pleasure  grounds.  The 
sites  for  these  were  chosen  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  shaped  elaborately  in  stately  terraces 
about  the  mansion.  The  grounds  were  pro- 
fusely furnished.  Pliny's  Tusculan  villa  was 
provided  with  a  court  for  chariot  exercise, 
and  another  for  horseback  riding ;  with  terrace 
walks  suitable  for  the  general  assemblage  of 
his  guests,  and  retired  paths  for  those  disposed 
for  solitude.  In  the  grounds  were  an  enclosure 
for  wild  animals,  an  apiary,  a  snailery,  and  a 
dormice  house.  There  was  also  a  flower  gar- 
den, with  fountains  flowing  from  marble  vases. 
Adjoining  the  house  proper,  the  park  was 
strictly  formal  and  symmetrical  with  the  archi- 
tecture ;  the  walks  were  lined  with  box  and 
plane  trees  sheared  to  the  shape  of  walls,  and 
in  some  parts  trained  in  fantastic  figures. 
These  have  been  generally  considered  as  mere 
puerile  conceits,  but  no  one  who  has  thor- 
oughly felt  the  peculiar  charm  of  Italian  land- 
scapes, can  fail  to  comprehend  how  they  may 
have  been  used  to  add  to  the  enchantment  of 
the  view  of  which  they  furnished  the  fore- 
ground ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Pliny 
describes  at  length  how  his  seats  and  windows, 
even  his  bath  and  place  of  rest,  were  arranged 
with  express  reference  to  the  best  distant  views 
over  the  Campagna.  It  is  then  probable  that 
the  shearing  of  his  trees  was  intended  to  make 
them  subordinate  to  the  highest  beauty  of  the 
natural  scenery  beyond  his  own  possessions. 
This  must  be  assumed,  or  we  are  left  to  sup- 
pose that  a  style  of  landscape  improvement 
which  was  the  foundation  of  all  essays  in 
rural  art  in  Europe  till  the  earlier  part  of 
the  last  century,  and  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  golden  age  of  Roman  architecture  and 
in  the  closest  connection  with  it,  was  itself 
without  any  basis  of  art.  We  have  no  need 
to  trace  its  lapses  and  revivals,  its  advances 
and  degradations.  As  practised  in  England, 
at  least,  it  had  long  lost  the  slightest  element 
of  the  artistic  feeling,  which  still  in  Italy  it 
cannot  be  denied  to  possess.  This  is  shown  in 
the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Temple  that  the  best 
example  of  gardening  at  home  or  abroad  was 
that  at  Moor  Park,  a  garden  which,  according 
to  Walpole,  would  have  lost  none  of  its  beauty 
if  designed  by  one  "who  had  never  stirred 
out  of  Holborn" — in  other  words,  if  utterly 
dissevered  from  all  sentiment  of  nature.  The 
real  artistio  qualities  of  the  ancient  style  were 
thus  entirely  overlooked,  and  its  mere  excres- 
cences and  frivolities  had  come  to  be  consid- 
dered  its  essential  features.  In  Addison's  rid- 
icule of  these  ("Spectator,"  No.  414),  and  in 
his  praise  of  a  shrubbery  which  Bridgman,  the 


court  gardener,  had  formed  out  of  some  old 
gravel  pits  in  the  palace  grounds  at  Kensington, 
the  first  evidence  of  the  practical  revival  of 
art  in  gardening  is  found.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  earliest  innovations  upon  the  fashionable 
style  were  suggested  by  travellers'  description! 
of  the  somewhat  grotesque  imitations  of  nature 
which  for  centuries  had  been  the  delight  of  the 
Chinese  in  their  gardens.  They  were  made 
very  cautiously,  usually  as  a  mere  incident  of 
nature  within  a  formal  garden.  Yearo  after 
Addison's  paper  in  the  "  Spectator9'  appeared, 
it  was  considered  a  bold  eccentricity  which 
carried  the  Serpentine  through  a  corner  of 
Kensington  gardens  with  shores  aligning  with 
nothing  in  their  vicinity.  The  first  garden 
in  which  formality  was  attempted  to  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  intricacy  of  nature  aimed  at, 
is  believed  to  have  been  that  of  Pope  at 
Twickenham.  Addison's  garden,  laid  out  also 
in  defiance  of  the  fashion  by  himself  and  stfll 
existing  near  Rugby,  is  informal  without  being 
pioturesoue.  The  first  man  to  attempt  to  form 
really  a  landscape  in  England  was  Kent,  who 
had  been  a  student  of  art  in  Italy,  and  who  on 
his  return  was  recommended  by  Lord  Burling- 
ton to  paint  the  ceilings  at  Stowe,  and  afterward 
as  an  architect,  in  which  capacity  he  first  gave 
his  attention,  as  all  architects  should,  to  the 
connection  of  his  buildings  with  the  landscapes 
of  their  vicinity.  Naturally  enough,  seizing  in 
his  design  upon  that  which  was  most  impor- 
tant, he  swept  away  the  rubbish  which  now 
represented  the  ancient  style,  and  undertook 
the  creation  of  scenery  upon  the  ground  at  his 
command  on  the  same  principles  that  he  would 
select  a  subject  in  nature  for  his  canvas.  The 
new  style  soon  became  the  fashion,  but  like  all 
fashions  it  was  too  generally  adopted  with  lit- 
tle appreciation  of  the  real  basis  it  had  in  art 
To  avoid  "three  trees  in  a  line,"  to  form  mean- 
ingless slopes,  tame  rivers,  and  monotonous 
groves,  was  not  a  difficult  task  even  to  the  old 
gardeners,  whose  box  Yenuses  and  hornbeam 
hedgehogs  had  become  dead  stock.  A  host  of 
servile  followers  after  Kent  supplied  the  de- 
mand for  change  which  rapidly  extended  to 
almost  every  country  seat  of  importance  in  the 
kingdom ;  and,  in  their  haste  to  demonstrate 
the  landscape  capabilities  of  the  ground  which 
they  were  called  to  improve,  too  often  the  de- 
struction of  noble  avenues  and  terraces  was  in- 
volved, the  value  of  which  when  rightly  placed 
had  probably  been  disregarded  by  Kent  mere- 
ly out  of  disgust  with  their  general  misplace- 
ment. In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century 
landscape  gardening,  in  the  hands  of  most  of 
its  professors,  had  thus  well  nigh  again  become 
a  mechanical  business,  instead  of  the  liberal  art 
which  Kent  had  made  it.  The  ground  was 
made  to  suit  a  plan  the  features  of  which  were 
constantly  repeated,  instead  of  a  plan  being 
made  to  meet  the  suggestions  of  the  ground. 
"Most  of  our  large  gardens,"  says  a  writer  of 
the  day,  "  are  laid  out  by  some  general  under- 
taker [contractor],  who  introduces  the  same 
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objects  at  the  same  distances  in  all."  Thus, 
except  where  proprietors  became  artists  them- 
selves, talent  was  not  demanded  nor  sustained, 
and  the  monotonous  repetitions,  the  dulness, 
and  the  common  marks  of  the  respectability 
of  fashion  characterized  nearly  all  the  garden- 
ing of  the  time,  until  poetic  and  artistic  genius 
again  combined  to  criticize  and  create,  as  in 
the  time  of  Pope,  Addison,  and  Kent  In  the 
various  "  Picturesque  Tours"  of  Gilpin,  and  the 
voluminous  "  Essays  on  the  Picturesque"  by 
Sir  Uvedale  Price,  the  true  principles  of  art 
applicable  to  the  creation  of  scenery  were  la- 
boriously studied  and  carefully  defined.  Shen- 
stone,  Mason,  and  Knight,  by  their  poems, 
materially  aided  the  revivification  of  the  art. 
In  more  recent  times  the  good  service  of 
Repton,  Loudon,  Paxton,  Kemp,  our  own 
Downing,  and  other  artists  and  writers  on 
the  subject  during  the  present  century,  mer- 
its warm  acknowledgment.  Downing's  works 
especially  should  be  in  every  village  school  li- 
brary.— The  natural  style  had  soon  after  its 
adoption  in  England  become  fashionable  on 
the  continent,  and  writers  there  treating  of  it 
had  even  exercised  some  influence  on  the  im- 
provement of  taste  in  England.  An  artistic 
sense  is  more  generally  perceptible  in  the  de- 
tail of  grounds  on  the  continent  than  in  those 
of  England  itself.  In  all  close  scenery,  as  well 
as  in  vistas,  peeps,  and  what  a  landscape  paint- 
er would  consider  "good  bits"  for  sketches, 
the  continental  gardeners  are  often  faultless; 
but  the  formation  of  entirely  artificial  complete 
landscapes,  or  the  improvement  of  broad  scenes 
throughout  their  whole  scope  and  to  remote 
distances,  all  in  imitation  of  nature,  is  to  this 
day  the  peculiar  art  of  England. 

PARK,  Edwabds  A.,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Dec  29, 
1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  university 
in  1826,  and  at  Andover  theological  seminary 
in  1881,  when  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Braintree,  Mass.  In 
May,  1835,  he  became  professor  of  moral  and 
intellectual  philosophy  m  Amherst  college;  in 
Sept.  1886,  Bartlett  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric 
in  Andover  theological  seminary;  and  since 
1847  he  has  been  the  Abbot  professor  of  Chris- 
tian theology  in  the  latter  institution.  He  has 
contributed  extensively  to  periodical  literature, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Bib- 
liotheca  Sacra"  from  the  beginning.  He  trans- 
lated with  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards  a  volume  of 
"  German  Selections"  (1889) ;  and  has  edited 
the  "Writings  of  Rev.  William  Bradford 
Homer,"  with  a  memoir  (1842) ;  a  volume  on 
homiletics  called  u  The  Preacher  and  Pastor," 
vith  an  introductory  essay  (1845) ;  the  "  Writ- 
ings of  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards,"  with  a  memoir 
£vols.,  1858);  and  with  Drs.  Phelps  and 
well  Mason  the  "Sabbath  Hymn  Book" 
(1858).  In  1859  he  assisted  in  editing  a  vol- 
ume of  "  Discourses  and  Treatises  on  the 
Atonement,"  for  which  he  wrote  an  introduc- 
tory treatise  on  "  The  Rise  of  the  Edwardean 


Theory  of  the  Atonement."  In  1861,  with 
Dr.  Phelps  and  the  Rev.  D.  L.  Furber,  he  pub- 
lished a  critical  volume  on  hymnology,  entitled 
"  Hymns  and  Choirs."  He  has  also  published 
memoirs  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  (1852),  and 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Emmons  (1861),  prefixed  to  edi- 
tions of  their  works ;  and  various  discourses, 
among  which  are  a  funeral  sermon  on  Prof. 
Moses  Stuart;  a  convention  sermon  on  "The 
Theology  of  the  Intellect  and  the  Feelings,* 
which  was  the  theme  of  a  prolonged  contro- 
versy between  him  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge  of 
Princeton ;  and  a  sermon  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Broadway  tabernacle  in  New  York.  He  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  fore- 
most preachers  of  New  England,  and  ablest 
living  representatives  of  what  is  commonly 
called  "  the  New  England  theology." 

PARK,  Mtjnqo,  a  Scottish  traveller,  born  at 
Fowlshills,  near  Selkirk,  Sept  10, 1771,  killed 
in  Africa  in  1806.  He  was  one  of  18  children 
of  a  Scottish  farmer,  but  received  a  fair  educa- 
tion, and  at  the  age  of  15  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  surgeon  in  Selkirk.  He  afterward  studied 
his  profession  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
soon  after  receiving  his  degree  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  to  an  East  Indiaman,  in  which 
he  made  a  voyage  to  Sumatra.  On  his  return, 
learning  that  the  African  association  were  anx- 
ious to  send  an  explorer  to  the  river  Niger,  he 
offered  his  services,  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
May  22, 1795,  and  in  one  month  anchored  at 
Jillifrey  on  the  Gambia,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  the  British  factory  of  Pisania  in  the  king- 
dom of  YanL  During  an  illness  of  5  months 
he  acquired  the  Mandingo  language,  and  on 
Deo.  2,  accompanied  by  6  negroes,  set  out  on 
horseback  toward  the  east.  On  reaching  the 
border  between  Bondoo  and  Kajaaga,  he  found 
it  necessary  for  his  safety  to  travel  by  night ; 
nevertheless  at  Joag  in  the  latter  kingdom  he 
was  robbed  of  half  his  goods.  Unable  on  ac- 
count of  wars  to  traverse  the  country  of  Bam- 
barra  to  Timbuctoo  as  he  had  intended,  he  re- 
solved to  make  a  detour  toward  the  N.  in  hopes 
of  reaching  the  same  destination  through  the 
Moorish  kingdom  of  Ludamar.  It  was  here 
that  Major  Houghton  had  lost  his  life,  and  the 
inhabitants  bore  an  exceedingly  bad  charac- 
ter for  inhospitality  and  fanaticism.  At  Be- 
nowm,  the  capital,  a  wild  boar  was  let  loose 
upon  him,  but,  vastly  to  the  surprise  of  the 
natives,  it  attacked  the  Moslems  and  let  alone 
the  Christian.  He  was  then  placed  in  a  hut, 
in  a  corner  of  which  the  boar  was  tied,  and  it 
was  debated  between  the  kins  and  his  advisers 
whether  he  should  lose  his  right  hand,  his  eyes, 
or  his  life.  At  length,  after  more  than  a  month's 
captivity  and  torture,  he  made  his  escape  alone, 
and  reached  Bambarra,  where  he  met  with 
better  treatment.  On  July  21,  1796,  he  struck 
the  Joliba  or  Niger  at  Sego,  a  city  of  4  distinot 
quarters,  2  on  each  side  of  the  river.  Commu- 
nication was  kept  up  by  large  canoes,  which 
were  constantly  crossing  and  recrossing ;  and 
so  great  was  the  crowd  of  passengers  that  Park 
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had  to  wait  2  hours  before  there  was  room  for 
him  in  the  boat.  Then,  however,  there  came  an 
order  from  the  king  forbidding  him  to  cross, 
and  he  was  indebted  for  relief  to  a  woman  who 
took  him  into  her  hut,  gave  him  supper  and  a 
bed,  and  with  the  female  part  of  her  family  sang 
a  song  about  the  "  poor  white  man"  which  the 
traveller  has  preserved  in  his  journal.  "  In  the 
morning,"  he  writes,  "  I  presented  my  compas- 
sionate landlady  with  two  of  the  four  brass 
buttons  which  remained  on  my  waistcoat,  the 
only  recompense  I  could  make  her."  The  king 
soon  sent  him  a  guide  and  a  present  of  5,000 
cowries,  with  which  he  pursued  his  journey 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  Kea,  where 
he  dismissed  the  guide  and  went  by  water  to 
8illa  on  the  opposite  bank.  Here  he  was  again 
attacked  by  sickness,  and,  worn  down  by  dis- 
ease, hunger,  and  fatigue,  half  naked,  and  des- 
titute, he  despaired  of  advancing  further  into 
a  country  where  the  fanatical  Mohammedans 
were  paramount,  and  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  the  tropical  rains  rendered  travel  impos- 
sible except  by  water.  After  collecting  what 
information  he  could  respecting  the  Niger  and 
the  adjacent  country,  he  accordingly  set  out  on 
his  return,  July  80,  and  after  a  long  series  of 
sufferings  and  robberies  arrived  at  Pisania,  June 
10, 1797.  An  American  vessel  carried  him  to 
Antigua,  whence  he  took  ship  for  England,  and 
on  Dec.  22  landed  at  Falmouth.  His  unexpect- 
ed return,  after  he  had  long  been  given  up  for 
dead,  created  an  extraordinary  enthusiasm. 
An  outline  of  his  adventures  was  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  accompanied  with  geo- 
graphical illustrations  by  Major  Kennel,  and 
the  whole  narrative  appeared  in  1799.  It  was 
written  in  a  pleasing 'style  and  became  exceed- 
ingly popular,  though  it  threw  little  light  upon 
the  problem  of  the  direction  of  the  Niger, 
which  had  been  the  chief  object  of  his  search. 
Park  now  returned  to  his  father's  farm  in  Soot- 
land,  married,  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Peebles.  In  1805  he  was  request- 
ed by  the  African  association  to  undertake  a 
second  journey  to  the  Niger  under  the  auspices 
of  the  British  government.  Being  well  sup- 
plied with  money,  he  resolved  to  travel  with 
an  armed  force  to  Sego,  and  there  to  build  two 
boats  and  sail  down  the  river.  The  king  gave 
him  the  brevet  rank  of  captain,  and  his  com- 
panion and  brother-in-law  Mr.  Anderson  that 
of  lieutenant.  The  other  members  of  the  ex- 
pedition were  Mr.  Scott,  draughtsman,  an  offi- 
cer and  84  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  Goree, 
2  sailors,  and  4  artificers.  They  reached  Pisa- 
nia April  28,  and,  without  waiting  for  the  rainy 
season  to  be  over,  at  once  pushed  into  the  in- 
terior, keeping  considerably  to  the  S.  of  Park's 
former  route,  and  winding  among  the  head 
streams  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia.  They 
were  not  much  molested  by  the  negroes,  but 
the  climate  proved  a  more  deadly  enemy,  and 
when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Niger  near 
Bammakoo  28  of  the  soldiers  and  8  carpenters 
had  died.    With  the  remnant  of  his  force  Park 


floated  down  to  Sansanding  inoanoes,  and  then 
replenished  his  funds  by  the  sale  of  some  of  his 
goods.  There  too  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
Mr.  Anderson;  Scott  had  also  died,  and  when  a 
boat  was  prepared  for  resuming  the  voyage, 
Park's  only  companions  were  Lieut.  Hartyn  and 
8  soldiers,  one  of  whom  was  deranged.  About 
the  middle  of  November  they  set  out,  having 
first  sent  back  their  guide  Isaaco  with  a  jour- 
nal of  their  discoveries.  In  the  following  year 
rumors  reached  the  British  settlements  of  Man- 
go Park's  death,  but  nothing  was  known  of  his 
Site  until  the  governor  of  Senegal  in  1810  de- 
spatched Isaaco  into  the  interior  to  ascertain 
what  had  become  of  him.  From  a  man  at 
Sansanding  who  had  accompanied  the  party 
from  that  place  to  Yaoori,  Isaaco  received  a 
later  journal,  and  learned  that  after  passing 
Jennee,  Timbuctoo,  and  Yaoori,  and  repelling 
several  attacks  of  the  natives,  they  reached  at 
Boussa  a  narrow  pass  where  the  river  flows  be- 
tween precipitous  rocks.  Here  they  were  set 
upon  by  the  soldiers  of  the  lung  of  Yaoori, 
with  lances,  arrows,  and  stones.  Two  negro 
slaves  were  killed  in  the  canoe,  and  the  whit* 
men  jumping  into  the  water  were  drowned  ja 
attempting  to  escape.  At  first  this  story  was 
not  generally  believed  in  England;  butCSap- 
perton  found  full  confirmation  of  it,  and  learned 
that  Park's  manuscripts  were  stall  in  the  king's 
possession,  but  he  was  unable  to  obtain  them. 

PARKE,  a  W.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordered  W.  by 
the  Wabash  river,  and  drained  by  Sugar  and 
Raccoon  creeks ;  area,  440  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
15,448.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  a 
very  fertile  soil,  with  extensile  beds  of  coal 
The  productions  in  1850  were  1,195,656  bush- 
els  of  Indian  corn,  101,720  of  wheat,  80,165  of 
oats,  60,748  lbs.  of  wool,  and  5,548  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  17  sawmills,  18  tanneries,  1  news- 
paper office,  14  churches,  and  1,650  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.    Capital,  Roekville. 

PARKER,  Isaac,  an  American  jurist,  bora 
in  Boston,  June  17,  1768,  died  there,  May  26, 
1880.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
in  1786,  and  removing  to  Maine,  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  Castine.  In  1797  he 
was  elected  by  the  federal  party  a  member  of 
congress,  and  upon  retiring  from  office  in  1799 
he  received  from  President  Adams  the  appoint- 
ment of  marshal  for  the  district  of  Maine, 
which  he  held  until  the  accession  of  President 
Jefferson.  He  subsequently  established  him- 
self in  Portland,  and  in  1806  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts. 
In  1814  he  succeeded  Chief  Justice  Sewall  as 
the  presiding  justice  of  the  court,  the  duties  of 
whioh  office  he  discharged  until  the  close  of  his 
life.  He  was  also  Royall  professor  of  law  in 
the  law  school  of  Harvard  university.  In  1820 
he  presided  over  the  Massachusetts  convention 
for  the  revision  of  the  constitution. 

PARKER,  Matthew,  second  Protestant  arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  born  in  Norwich,  Aug. 
6, 1504,  died  May  17,  1575.  He  entered  Cor- 
pus Christi  college,  Cambridge,  in  1520,  and 
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by  1527  had  become  so  renowned  for  his  at- 
tainments in  theological  learning,  that  Cardi- 
nal Woisey  offered  him  a  professorship  in  his 
newly  founded  college  at  Oxford,  which  he  re- 
fused. In  1583  he  received  a  license  to  preach, 
and  became  chaplain  to  Anne  Boleyn  in  1584, 
dean  of  the  college  of  Stoke  Glare  in  1535,  chap- 
lain to  King  Henry  Yin.  in  1587,  master  of 
Corpus  Chriflti  college  in  1544,  vice-chancellor 
of  Cambridge  university  in  1545,  and  dean  of 
Lincoln  in  1552.  Having  married  in  1547,  he 
was  deprived  upon  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary  of  his  offices,  as  like  many  of  the  clergy 
he  refused  to  part  with  his  wife.  -  During  the 
reign  of  Mary,  according  to  a  MS.  in  Corpus 
Christ!  college:  "He  lurked  secretly  in  those 
years  within  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends, 
leading  a  poor  life,  without  any  men's  aid  or 
succor;  and  yet  so  well  contented  with  his 
lot,  that  in  that  pleasant  rest  and  leisure  for 
his  studies,  he  would  never,  in  respect  of  him- 
self; have  desired  any  other  kind  of  life,  the 
extreme  fear  of  danger  only  excepted.  And 
therein  he  lived  as  all  good  men  then  did.  His 
wife  he  would  not  be  divorced  from,  or  put 
her  away  all  this  evil  time  (as  he  might,  if  he 
would,  in  those  days,  which  so  rigorously  re- 
quired it),  being  a  woman  very  chaste  and  of  a 
very  virtuous  behavior,  behaving  herself  with 
all  due  reverence  toward  her  husband."  Part 
of  this  time  he  spent  in  translating  the  Psalms 
into  English  verse,  and  writing  a  treatise  en- 
titled "  A  Defence  of  Priests1  Marriages.1'  Upon 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  was  chosen 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  on  Dec.  17, 
1559,  consecrated  in  Lambeth  chapel.  He  was 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  completing  the  work 
of  the  reformation.  He  successfully  combated 
a  lingering  affection  in  the  mind  of  the  queen 
for  the  use  of  images,  filled  all  the  vacant  sees 
with  men  of  decided  Protestant  opinions,  and 
strove  to  render  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  churoh  as  uniform  as  possible.  He  was  a 
munificent  patron  of  learning,  having  founded 
several  schools,  and  made  many  valuable  pres- 
ents to  the  colleges  at  Cambridge,  beside  estab- 
lishing scholarships  and  fellowships.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  chosen  to  review  the  "  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,"  and  a  revision  of  the 
"Bishops'  Bible"  was  made  in  great  part  under 
his  inspection.  He  published  a  Saxon  homily 
on  the  sacraments,  and  caused  to  be  printed  the 
chronicles  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Matthew 
Paris,  and  Thomas  Walsingham,  and  Asser's 
44  Life  of  King  Alfred." 

PARKER,  Nathan,  an  American  clergy- 
man,  born  in  Reading,  Mass.,  June  5,  1782, 
died  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Nov.  8,  1883.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1803,  and 
studied  theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bancroft  of  Worcester.  In  1806  he  was 
appointed  tutor  in  Bowdoin  college,  and  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  South  church  in  Ports- 
mouth on  Sept.  14,  1808,  which  office  he  re- 
tained through  life.    In  1825  he  received  the 


degree  of  D.D.  from  Bowdoin  college.  When 
the  division  of  the  Congregational  body  in 
New  England  into  two  parties  was  recognized, 
he  took  part  as  a  professed  Unitarian.  During 
his  life  he  published  nothing  except  two  or 
three  occasional  sermons.  After  his  death  a 
volume  of  his  sermons  was  published,  with  a 
memoir  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  jr. 

PARKER,  Thxodobe,  an  American  clergy- 
man and  scholar,  born  in  Lexington,  Mass., 
Aug.  24, 1810,  died  in  Florence,  May  10,  1860. 
His  ancestors  were  all  farmers  or  mechanics, 
men  of  plain  sense,  and  a  practical  turn,  with 
a  love  for  military  affairs.  John  Parker,  his 
grandfather,  was  a  captain  of  militia  just  before 
the  revolution,  and  commanded  his  company 
on  Lexington  green,  on  the  morning  of  April 
19,  1775.  The  "  queens-arm"  which  he  took 
from  a  British  straggler,  after  the  main  body 
of  the  troops  had  pushed  on  to  Concord,  was 
preserved  by  his  grandson,  and  left  by  will  to 
the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Theodore  learned 
to  work  on  the  farm  which  had  been  in  his 
family  for  150  years,  and  in  the  tool  shop; 
for  his  father  not  only  tilled  the  soil,  but 
bored  pumps,  made  and  repaired  wheels  and 
carts,  and  could  turn  his  hand  to  almost  any 
job  of  carpentry.  In  the  winter  the  son 
went  to  the  district  school.  At  the  age  of 
17  he  began  to  teach  school  in  the  winter 
months,  and  part  of  the  money  thus  gained 
he  laid  out  for  the  books  requisite  to  prepare, 
for  an  advanced  class  in  Harvard  college.'  He 
surprised  his  father  one  night  (Aug.  28,  1880) 
with  the  announcement  that  he  had  been  down 
to  Cambridge  and  had  entered  the  freshman 
class.  But  he  remained  at  home,  working  on 
the  farm,  and  studying  far  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  the  college  programme,  compressing 
three  years  into  one,  and  going  down  to  Cam- 
bridge to  submit  to  the  regular  examinations. 
In  1831  he  was  teaching  a  private  class  in  Bos- 
ton. Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  German,  French, 
Spanish,  and  metaphysics  filled  his  leisure.  In 
1832  he  took  an  empty  carriage  house  at  Water- 
town,  assisted  in  flooring  it  and  fitting  it  up 
with  desks,  and  opened  a  private  school  with 
two  scholars,  one  of  whom  was  on  charity;  he 
soon  had  over  50,  however.  For  their  benefit, 
and  for  his  class  in  the  Sunday  school,  he  wrote 
a  history  of  the  Jews,  which  still  lies  in  manu- 
script. Here  he  remained  two  years,  pursuing 
the  study  of  languages  and  theology,  in  order  to 
enter  the  middle  class  at  the  divinity  school  in 
Cambridge  in  1834.  Syriac,  Arabic,  Danish, 
and  Swedish  were  here  added  to  his  list  of  lan- 
guages ;  and  Anglo-Saxon  and  modern  Greek 
were  commenced.  He  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  "Scriptural  Interpreter,"  a  magazine 
conducted  by  members  of  the  school.  During 
the  autumn  and  winter  of  1886  he  preached  in 
various  pulpits  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  set- 
tled at  West  Roxbury  in  June,  1837.  Here  he 
slowly  formed  views  upon  the  authority  and 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  which  were  not  in  harT 
mony  with  the  teachings  of  any  New  England 
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pulpit ;  and  he  was  already  the  subject  of  criti- 
cism among  hia  Unitarian  brethren*  Bat  the  dif- 
ference did  not  become  well  defined  and  public 
till  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Shackford  at  South 
Boston,  May  19, 1841 ;  on  which  occasion  Mr. 
Parker  preached  a  discourse  on  "  The  Transient 
and  Permanent  in  Christianity,"  which  set  forth 
the  distinction  between  the  theological  forms 
and  the  essential  spirit  of  religion.  The  objec- 
tionable feature  was  the  assumption  of  the 
humanity  and  natural  inspiration  of  Christ; 
this  was  the  commencement  of  a  controversy, 
during  which  Mr.  Parker  developed  his  anti- 
supernaturalism  in  various  writings  and  ser- 
mons. In  the  autumn  of  1841  he  delivered  in 
Boston  5  lectures,  which  formed  a  volume 
entitled  "  A  Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to 
Religion,"  published  in  the  spring  of  1842. 
He  delivered  6  "Sermons  for  the  Times"  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1842.  Somewhat  overworked  and 
harassed  by  the  position  of  antagonism  in 
which  his  views  had  placed  him,  he  went  to 
Europe  in  Sept.  1843,  and  travelled  in  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  till  his  return  in 
the  summer  of  1844.  The  controversy  was 
renewed  on  occasion  of  his  exchanging  pulpits 
with  some  of  the  more  liberal  Unitarian  preach- 
ers; and  to  satisfy  the  interest  of  numerous 
friends  in  Boston,  he  began  to  preach  at  the 
Melodeon,  Feb.  16,  1845,  and  was  installed 
*  there  over  a  newly  organized  parish,  styled  the 
twenty-eighth  Congregational  society,  in  the 
spring  of  1846.  Up  to  this  time,  beside  the 
writings  above  mentioned,  his  more  notable 
productions  were  articles  in  the  "Dial"  upon 
German  literature,  St.  Bernard,  Pharisaism, 
Strauss,  review  of  the  HolHs  street  council,  and 
an  article  in  the  "  Boston  Quarterly  Review" 
upon  Palfrey's  "  Academical  Lectures."  He 
had  also  written  articles  for  the  "  Christian 
Register"  and  the  "  Christian  Examiner,"  and 
"  Inquiries  into  the  Origin  of  "Writing,"  which 
is  still  unprinted.  His  translation  of  De 
Wette's  u  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament," 
upon  which  he  had  been  laboring  for  some 
time  previous  to  1887,  and  to  which  he  add- 
ed original  matter  of  his  own,  appeared  in 
1848,  before  his  departure  for  Europe.  Other 
translations,  from  Ammon,  Eichhorn,  and  Ge- 
senius,  seem  to  have  been  preparatory  to  that 
important  work.  In  Dec.  1847,  appeared  the 
first  number  of  the  "  Massachusetts  Quarter- 
ly," mainly  under  his  editorial  care,  a  review  in 
politics  and  theology.  He  conducted  this  dur- 
ing its  life  of  8  years,  contributing  many  arti- 
cles, the  principal  of  whioh  are:  "R.W.  Emer- 
son," "  Dr.  William  E.  Ohanning  "  "  Mr.  Pres- 
eott  as  a  Historian,"  and  "  The  Political  Des- 
tination of  America."  Though  his  labors  as  a 
preacher  were  very  great,  he  engaged  actively 
in  lecturing,  and  travelled  east  and  west,  never 
without  a  carpet  bag  full  of  books,  which  he 
studied  in  the  railroad  cars.  The  invitations 
to  lecture  in  every  part  of  the  North  became 
at  length  so  numerous  that  to  save  trouble  he 


used  printed  circulars  of  refusal.  He  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  one 
of  the  earliest  advocates  of  temperance  and 
anti-slavery,  writing  and  speaking  much  for 
the  latter  cause  especially.  After  the  passage 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law  in  1860,  he  became 
widely  known,  by  speech  and  act,  as  its  un- 
compromising opponent.  Every  case  of  at- 
tempted rendition  in  Boston  enlisted  his  per- 
sonal activity;  and  his  sympathy  was  so  prom- 
inent at  the  time  of  the  rendition  of  Anthony 
Burns  (May  24  to  June  8,  1854),  as  to  procure 
his  indictment  in  the  U.  8.  circuit  court  for 
resisting  an  officer  of  the  United  States  in  his 
attempt  to  execute  process.  This  was  based 
upon  a  speech  which  he  delivered  at  Fanenil 
hall  before  an  anti-rendition  meeting,  in  which 
he  was  misunderstood  to  advocate  a  forcible 
rescue  of  Anthony  Burns.  The  indictment 
was  quashed  by  a  decision  based  upon  a  tech- 
nicality; but  Mr.  Parker  had  prepared  an 
elaborate  defence,  which  he  printed.  In  Nor. 
1852,  his  congregation  occupied  for  the  first 
time  the  great  music  hall  in  Boston,  which  was 
crowded  every  Sunday,  the  large  congregation 
being  reenforced  by  strangers  from  every  part 
of  the  country,  attracted  by  his  fame.  He  was 
now  often  ill,  and  compelled  for  a  while  to  cease 
preaching  and  writing ;  but  his  persistent  will 
carried  him  through  till  Jan.  1869,  when  an 
attack  of  bleeding  at  the  lungs  brought  to  a 
close  his  public  services  at  the  music  hall 
On  Feb.  8  he  sailed  for  Santa  Cruz,  whence  in 
May  he  sent  a  letter  to  his  parish  entitled 
14  Theodore  Parker's  Experience  as  a  Minis- 
ter." From  that  island  he  sailed  to  Europe, 
spent  some  time  in  Switzerland,  and  went  to 
Borne,  where  he  passed  the  winter  of  1859. 
Setting  out  thence  in  April,  I860,  very  much 
enfeebled,  he  reached  Florence  with  difficult;, 
where  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery outside  the  walls ;  a  stone,  bearing  simp]/ 
the  dates  of  his  birth  and  decease,  marks  the 
spot.— A  statement  or  scheme  of  Mb  theology 
may  be  drawn  up  as  follows.  God  i»  infinitely 
wise  and  good,  impersonal  Decauae  not  com- 
prehensible in  any  human  conception,  but  per- 
sonal because  containing  all  his  attributes  in  a 
unity  of  will  and  essence.  He  is  immortal  in 
nature  and  man  through  premeditated  laws  nat- 
ural and  spiritual,  working  in  love  and  never 
in  wrath,  comprising  all  evil  in  the  good  of  to 
ulterior  designs,  yet  inspiring  man  with  amoral 
sense  and  urging  him  to  embrace  goodness. 
The  sentiment  of  religion  belongs  by  creation 
to  every  human  soul,  who  ia  receptive  wj™" 
gious  and  moral  truth  by  direct  nourishment 
from  God  according  to  the  quantity  of  bemg 
and  the  quantity  of  obedience.  Every  kind  of 
truth,  all  art  and  science,  are  necessarily  nour- 
ished by  an  immanent  God,  and  an  mtmtm 
ability  everywhere  holds  the  developing  finite 
to  the  perfect  and  unchangeable  infinite,  in® 
Bible  contains  various  phases  of  the  moral  ana 
religions  growth  of  the  human  race,  colored 
like  other  histories  with  the  misconceptions  or 
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•  educated  people,  and  with  their  love  for 
marvellous,  and  to  be  read  and  criticized  on 
natural  ground  of  other  histories.  The  ab- 
ite  religion  of  which  the  human  soul  is  made 
able  was  perfectly  set  forth  in  Jesus,  but 
:ed  with  local  elements  of  time  and  race. 
>  absolutely  intuitive  in  man  can  reoognize 
absolute  truths  of  the  intuitions  of  Jesus, 

0  was  like  all  men  directly  inspired  by  the 
her,  and  can  separate  them  from  the  mis- 
es  of  the  time  and  the  traditions  which  grad- 
[j  clothed  them  in  a  supernatural  dress, 
niracle  is  not  an  a  priori  impossibility,  be- 
se  God  has  infinite  power ;  but  the  account 
one  is  a  subject  for  criticism,  and  depends 
>n  evidence.  The  evidence  for  the  miracles 
*he  Old  and  New  Testaments,  for  other  mir- 
as  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  history,  and  for 
se  of  modern  spiritualism,  is  very  defective; 
L  if  they  could  all  be  substantiated,  no  vital 
tnection  could  be  detected  between  them 
L  spiritual  truths,  which  come  by  intuition 

1  appeal  directly  to  the  same.  The  truths 
religion,  in  coming  through  this  intuitive 
lity,  are  compelled  to  take  the  investiture 
tich  the  mind  can  furnish.  Ignorance  smoth- 
.  and  dislocates  the  ray.  Different  races  give 
)  truth  different  expressions.  Knowledge 
i  culture  simplify  the  theologioal  statements 

spiritual  things,  and  man  tends  to  put  the 
insitory  aside  for  the  sake  of  the  eternal,  to 
ect  doctrines  concerning  God  and  human 
tare  which  reflect  his  own  passions  and 
imp  his  own  spiritual  liberty.  He  then  sees 
it  the  truth  of  which  he  is  capable  would 
come  superior  to  moral  infirmity  as  well  as 
defective  mental  expression,  and  would  en- 
t  his  will  to  uphold  the  absolute  simplicity  of 
e  moral  law,  to  make  him  love  purity,  peace, 
d  charity,  to  abhor  slavery,  and  to  take  pity 
•on  all  the  unfortunate.  The  true  church  is 
paternal  cooperation  of  all  believers  in  man's 
pacity  for  holiness  and  his  equality  of  rights, 
do  the  will  of  God  on  earth,  and  to  organize 
practical  effect  the  great  principle  of  love  to 
>d  and  to  man. — Mr.  Parker's  printed  works 
e :  u  Miscellaneous  Writings"  (12mo.,  Boston, 
143) ;  "  A  Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to 
eligion"  (1849);  "Occasional  Sermons  and 
>eeches"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1852) ;  "  Ten  Sermons 
i  Religion"  (1863) ;  "Sermons  on  Theism, 
theism,  and  the  Popular  Theology"  (1858} ; 
Additional  Speeches,  Addresses,"  &c.  (2  vols. 
Smo.,  1855) ;  "  Trial  of  Theodore  Parker,  for 
ie  4  Misdemeanor  of  a  Speech  in  Faneuil  Hall 
?ainst  Kidnapping' "  (1856) ;  "  Two  Christmas 
elebrations ;"  and  "Experience  as  a  Minis- 
>r"  (1859).  In  addition  to  these,  the  work  to 
rhich  he  devoted  all  the  time  he  could  procure, 
ad  which  was  intended  to  be  an  account  of  the 
evelopment  of  religion  through  all  nations,  lies 
a  a  fragmentary  condition.  His  library  of 
aore  than  18,000  volumes  he  bequeathed  to 

p  a  ?  libra*7  of  Boston. 

rABKMAw,  Fbanois,  an  American  author, 
>orn  in  Boston,  Sept.  16, 1828.    He  was  grad- 


uated at  Harvard  college  in  1844,  visited  Europe, 
and  in  1846  made  a  journey  across  the  prairies 
and  explored  the  Rocky  mountains.  An  ac- 
count of  this  expedition  was  given  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  "Knickerbocker  Magazine," 
which  were  collected  and  published  under  the 
title  of  "The  California  and  Oregon  Trail" 
(New  York,  1849).  His  next  production  was 
a  "  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiao,  and 
the  War  of  the  North  American  Tribes  against 
the  English  Colonies  after  the  Conquest  of 
Canada"  (Boston,  1851).  Mr.  Parkman  has 
been  for  several  years  engaged  in  writing  a 
history  of  the  French  power  in  America,  and 
has  pursued  his  labors  under  the  disadvantage 
of  an  affection  of  the  eyes  which  renders  him 
often  wholly  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  of  a 
very  painful  disorder  of  the  brain. 

PARL  ATORE,  Fiuppo,  an  Italian  botanist, 
born  in  Palermo,  Aug.  8, 1816.  He  received  a 
medical  education  at  the  university  of  Palermo, 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  1834,  and  in  1837 
published  a  treatise  on  the  cholera.  Leaving 
Sicily  in  1840,  he  made  an  extensive  tour  of 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  published  in  Paris 
several  botanical  works,  including  his  Planto 
Nbvm  and  "  Observations  on  some  new  Plants 
of  Italy."  In  1841  he  read  important  memoirs 
on  organography,  vegetable  morphology,  and 
other  botanical  subjects  previously  neglected 
by  Italian  naturalists,  before  a  scientific  con- 
gress at  Florence,  and  by  his  efforts  succeeded  « 
in  procuring  the  establishment  in  that  city  of 
a  herbarium  of  all  known  plants,  of  which, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Humboldt,  he  was 
appointed  the  curator.  At  the  same  time  a  pro- 
fessorship of  botany  which  had  been  for  many 
years  unfilled  was  revived  for  his  benefit.  In 
1848  he  published  at  Florence  his  "  Compara- 
tive Botany,"  and  soon  after  "  Researches  on 
the  Structure  of  Aauatio  Plants."  Subsequently 
he  undertook  a  scientific  tour  in  northern  Eu- 
rope, penetrating  as  far  as  Lapland,  where  he 
made  careful  observations  of  the  limits  of  vege- 
tation, as  he  had  previously  done  on  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  central  and  southern  Europe. 
His  "Journey  to  the  Great  Saint  Bernard" 
(Florence,  1849),  and  "  Journey  to  the  North 
of  Europe"  (1854),  giving  the  results  of  these 
explorations,  are  preliminary  to  a  comprehen- 
sive work  on  the  botanical  geography  of  the 
globe,  on  which  he  has  for  years  been  engaged. 

PARLIAMENT  (low  Lat.  parlamentum  ;  Fr. 
parlenumt,  from  parler,  "  to  speak"),  originally 
a  meeting  or  assembly  for  conference  or  delib- 
eration; afterward  applied  in  France  to  the  prin- 
cipal judicial  courts,  and  in  England  to  the  legis- 
lature of  the  kingdom.  The  word,  or  one  very 
like  it,  was  long  in  use  in  France,  and  was  first 
applied  there  to  general  assemblies  in  the  time 
of  Louis  VIL,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  word  in 
the  statutes  of  England  occurs  in  the  preamble  to 
the  statute  of  Westminster,  1272.  Many  writers 
have  asserted  the  identity  of  the  modern  par- 
liament with  the  general  councils  of  the  Saxons, 
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with  their  michd-fjemoU  or  great  meeting,  or 
their  tritena-gemote  or  meeting  of  the  wise 
men;  and  also  with  the  commons  concilium 
and  magnum  concilium  of  later  times.  It  is 
indeed  indisputable,  as  Blaokstone  says,  that 
general  councils  are  coeval  with  the  kingdom 
itself;  bnt  that  those  of  early  times  bore  any 
essential  resemblance  to  the  present  parliament 
is  far  from  certain.  Particularly,  it  has  been 
observed  by  intelligent  authority,  has  antiqua- 
rian research  failed  to  find  in  the  general  as* 
semblies  of  elder  times  the  royal  summoning, 
the  hereditary  principle  of  the  upper  house,  and 
the  representative  principle  of  the  lower,  which 
are  the  characteristic  features  of  the  British  par* 
liament  as  it  now  exists.  But  we  may  probably 
with  safety  assume  that  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  parliament  existed  early  in  the  14th 
century.  In  Magna  Charta,  King  John  prom- 
ises to  summon  all  archbishops,  bishops,  ab- 
bots, earls,  and  greater  barons  personally,  and 
all  other  tenants  in  chief  under  the  crown 
by  the  sheriffs  and  bailiffs ;  and  there  are 
still  extant  writs  of  the  date  of  1266,  sum- 
moning u  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses"  to 
parliament.  A  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IL  (1832)  declares  that  certain  mat- 
ters shall  be  established  in  parliament  "  by  the 
king  and  by  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls, 
barons,  and  the  commonalty  of  the  realm,  as 
has  before  been  accustomed ;"  and  it  is  of  this 
statute  that  Mr.  Hallam  remarks,  that  it  not 
only  establishes  the  present  structure  of  parlia- 
ment, but  recognizes  it  as  already  standing  upon 
a  custom  of  some  length  of  time. — The  imperial 
parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  composed  of  the  crown 
and  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  the  lords 
spiritual,  the  lords  temporal,  and  the  commons. 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  convoke, 
continue,  or  dissolve  it.  Formerly  it  was  the 
theory  of  the  English  constitutional  law,  that  the 
power  of  the  crown  in  these  respects  was  meas- 
ured only  by  its  pleasure;  that  the  sovereign 
might  omit  during  his  whole  reign  to  call  a  par- 
liament ;  or  if  he  called  one,  might  keep  it  un- 
dissolved for  the  same  period.  But  now,  on  the 
authority  of  statute  and  otherwise,  it  is  estab- 
lished that  no  parliament  can  last  longer  than 
7  years;  and  that  writs  for  summoning  a  new 
parliament  shall  issue  within  8  years  from  the 
dissolution  of  the  last  one.  In  practice,  par- 
liaments assemble  annually,  and  must  continue 
to  do  so,  while  the  legislation  for  the  army, 
the  judiciary,  and  the  whole  service  of  the 
kingdom  has  validity  and  makes  appropria- 
tions for  only  a  twelvemonth.  Among  the 
other  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
as  a  branch  of  parliament,  are  its  negative  upon 
the  choice  of  a  speaker  by  the  commons,  and 
upon  bills  passed  by  both  houses.  But  neither 
of  these  prerogatives  could  now  with  safety  be 
arbitrarily  asserted  by  the  sovereign. — The 
house  of  lords  possesses  peculiar  and  exclusive 
judicial  authority,  both  in  law  and  in  equity, 
as  the  final  court  of  appeals  and  errors,  upon 


writs  from  aH  the  higher  courts  of  warier 
country.  (See  Lords,  House  of.)  The]** 
branch  of  parliament,  the  third  estate  a  le- 
nity, bnt  in  fact  the  foremost  in  aohsel 
power,  is  the  commons;  or,  to  me  the  t ^ 
which  suggests  the  composition  of  this  bvc& 
the  knights,  citizens,  and  barges**,  Utr* 
and  increase  of  the  power  of  the  coebb 
offers  a  subject  of  most  interesting  stodj.  h 
historical  details,  however,  we  cm  enter  k>. 
no  farther  than  to  note  those  epoeha  vLi 
more  immediately  explain  the  canstitotkE 
this  branch*  We  have  seem  that  the  foster 
intimation  of  two  branches  of  partiametM 
then  necessarily  sitting  separate,  howtw  i 
afforded  by  Magna  Charta.  The  greet  to 
provides  a  mode  of  summons  according  to  nu 
The  greater  barons  were  to  be  indrridnalfr  ~t+ 
by  special  writs,  while  the  other  tenants  i*  «j 
were  to  be  called  by  general  summon*,  fe 
is  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  former  of  ii* 
classes  an  individual  and  absolute  right  so. 
to  be  conceded ;  while  with  regard  to  loi- 
ter, those  were  considered  to  be  emitted 
summoned  whom  the  general  body  fib- >tir- 
lect  as  their  representatives.  Thns  the*  r* 
rior  landed  proprietors,  or  lesser  baron*  u  a? 
have  been  called,  ceasing  gradually  to  fc> 
garded  as  peers,  were  allowed  and  eoBtar 
directed  to  be  summoned  as  koighti  of  £> 
Gradually,  too,  their  privilege  diminish  l 
they  lost  altogether  the  right  of  wtm^- 
their  superiors ;  and,  merging  in  the  eos^r. 
alty,  they  came  in  time  to  form  with  the  trr- 
sentatives  of  cities  and  boroughs  the  >" 
house.  The  union  of  these  three  das*  is  :• 
assembly  is  probably  rightly  fixed  at  the  t  - 
of  the  18th  century.  During  the  ro> 
the  first  three  Edwards,  the  power  of  :■ 
commons  was  materially  enlarged,  and  tt- 
established ;  and  to  the  time  of  Edroi  7> 
Mr.  Hallam  refers  the  foundation  of  i^;-- 
ciple,  that  the  assent  of  the  two  lea* 
necessary  to  every  legislative  set  Bctc*- 
ing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  upper  hotto^ 
its  opportunities  for  defeating  the  fi^  • 
the  commons,  the  principle  was  for  a  tejf 
not  carried  out.  In  the  reign  of  Benrj  »*.; 
first  became  true  in  fact,  as  it  had  long  be*3 
the  theory  of  the  government,  that  "the  * 
of  the  land  is  made  in  parliament  bj  tU  *3 
and  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  %& 
commonalty  of  the  realm."— It  is  the  exc':-i 
right  of  the  commons  to  originate  all  bills  n  4 
either  directly  or  by  construction  nop*  £ 
burden  or  charge  on  the  people;  and  tis 
bills  include  not  only  those  which  proTifci? 
plies  for  the  general  administration  oftbegtfj 
eminent,  bnt  also  all  those  which  confcr?* 
a  tax  upon  the  publio  for  any  pnrpoM  or  is£ 
mode.  Hence,  all  bills  for  lasting  roa*  ■ 
canals  or  building  bridges,  paving  and  fojg 
acts,  and  any  others  which  propo*  the  tf* 
tion  of  tolls  or  the  imposition  of  ratea  or  *a 
upon  the  subject,  must  originate  in  th*  <* 
All  other  bills  of  whatever  nanw* 
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originate  in  either  house  indifferently.  In 
practice,  each  house  appropriates  to  itself  pe- 
culiar cognizance  of  those  matters  of  which, 
from  its  experience  and  constitution,  it  is  the 
most  competent  judge.  Bills,  for  example, 
which  concern  the  settlement  of  peerages  be- 
gin naturally  with  the  lords;  while  bills  for 
regulating  elections  originate 'as  naturally  with 
the  commons.  The  commons  have  not  final 
appellate  jurisdiction  like  the  lords;  yet  fin 
certain  cases  they  exercise  judicial  functions, 
and  when  proceeding  in  such  cases  they  are  a 
court  of  record,  and  their  journals  bear  the 
credit  of  public  records.  Examples  of  these 
functions  are  the  consideration  of  oases  of  con- 
tested elections  and  returns,  and  the  hearing 
and  punishing  of  contempts.  Acting  in  con- 
currence with  the  lords,  they  exercise  higher 
powers  of  judicature,  as  in  matters  of  attain- 
der and  pardon,  and  until  lately  of  divorce. 
The  house  of  commons  consists  at  present  of 
654  members.  Of  these  England  and  Wales 
send  from  counties  159,  from  the  universities  4, 
and  from  the  towns  888.  Of  the  Scottish  mem- 
bers, 80  come  from  counties  and  28  from  towns. 
Ireland  returns  64  members  for  counties,  89  for 
towns,  and  2  for  the  university  of  Dublin.  The 
religious  disqualifications  which  formerly  ex- 
cluded some  persons  from  parliament  were  re- 
moved, partly  by  the  repeal  of  the  test  act  in 
1828,  and  partly  by  the  Catholic  emancipation 
act  of  1829.  Until  1858  Jews  were  shut  out 
from  both  houses  of  parliament  by  that  clause, 
to  which  they  could  not  conform,  which  re- 
quired the  oaths  to  be  taken  "  on  the  true  faith 
of  a  Christian."  This  disabling  clause  has  not 
been  stricken  from  the  formulas  of  the  oaths, 
bat  in  the  year  just  named  a  statute  was  passed 
which  permits  either  house  to  dispense  with  it 
at  its  pleasure,  in  the  administration  of  them. 
No  peer  of  parliament  is  eligible  to  the  com- 
mons; yet  any  Irish  peer,  not  of  the  number 
of  the  28  representatives,  may  sit  in  the  lower 
house.  This  rule  is  however  not  true  of  the 
same  class  of  Scottish  peers.  No  person  offi- 
cially employed  about  duties  or  taxes  created 
since  1692  (except  commissioners  of  the  treas- 
ury), no  officer  of  excise,  customs,  stamps,  Ac., 
no  pensioner  of  the  crown,  no  contractor  with 
government,  no  judge  of  the  king's  bench, 
common  pleas,  or  exchequer,  no  chancellor  or 
vice-chancellor  (it  is  otherwise  with  the  master 
of  the  rolls),  and  no  police  justice  of  London 
is  eligible ;  and  by  statute  6  Anne,  c.  27,  it  is 
provided  that  no  person  holding  any  new  office 
under  the  crown  created  since  1705  is  eligible. 
But  if  any  member  of  the  house  of  commons 
accept  any  office  of  profit  under  the  crown 
while  he  is  a  member,  his  seat  becomes  vacant, 
but  he  may  be  again  elected.  The  house  of 
commons  has  given  various  constructions  of 
this  statute,  and  expressly  excepted  from  it  a 
large  number  of  offices.  The  olergy  of  the 
church  of  England  and  Ireland  are  ineligible. 
Sheriffs  of  counties,  mayors,  and  bailiffs  of 
boroughs,  as  returning  officers,  are  also  inca- 


pacitated. Ministers  of  the  crown,  however, 
are  required  to  hold  seats  in  one  house  or  the 
other ;  and  members  of  the  lower  house,  on 
receiving  a  cabinet  appointment,  resign  their 
seats  and  appeal  to  their  constituents  for  re- 
election, as  an  indication  of  confidence  in  the 
ministry. — Until  it  was  remodelled  80  years 
ago  by  the  reform  act,  the  parliamentary  fran- 
chise remained  as  it  had  been  fixed  by  stat- 
utes of  the  time  of  Henry  YL  It  had  been 
narrowly  restricted  by  these  statutes,  both 
in  the  counties  and  in  the  boroughs,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  thorough  change  had  long  been 
insisted  on.  The  tory  ministry  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington  in  1880  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  determined  opposition  of  the  premier 
to  any  change  in*  the  representation  and  suf- 
frage, and  was  succeeded  by  a  ministry  headed 
by  Earl  Grey,  who  had  been  the  steady  advo- 
cate of  parliamentary  reform  for  40  years,  and 
who  then  stood  at  the  head  of  the  whig  aris- 
tocracy. The  first  reform  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  house  of  commons,  March  1,  1831,  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  was  carried  on  the  2d 
reading  after  great  debates,  by  a  vote  of  802 
to  801.  Subsequently  ministers  were  defeated 
on  several  questions,  and  parliament  was  dis- 
solved, April  22.  The  new  house  of  commons 
was  chosen  under  great  popular  excitement,  and 
in  a  full  house  tie  ministerial  majority  was 
about  180.  Another  reform  bill  was  brought 
forward,  and  after  a  discussion  of  many  weeks 
was  passed,  845  to  286.  The  house  of  lords 
threw  out  the  bill  by  41  majority.  This  caused 
great  indignation.  Immense  popular  meetings 
were  held,  and  there  were  riots  at  Derby,  Not- 
tingham, and  Bristol,  that  at  Bristol  being  of  an 
alarming  character.  On  Dec.  12  a  8d  reform 
bill  was  brought  forward,  which  passed  to  a  2d 
reading  by  162  majority.  The  lords  passed  it 
to  a  2d  reading  by  9  majority,  April  14,  1882 ; 
but  on  May  7,  in  committee,  they  defeated  the 
ministry  by  a  majority  of  85.  The  court,  from 
the  queen  downward,  was  almost  entirely  op- 
posed to  reform,  and  the  king's  mind  had  been 
acted  on  by  most  persons  who  surrounded  him 
adversely  to  the  popular  cause.  He  had  been 
averse  to  the  creation  of  peers,  and  it  was 
understood  that  the  peers  should  allow  the 
bill  to  pass.  This  understanding  having  been 
departed  from,  the  ministry  demanded  a  crea- 
tion of  peers  from  the  king.  He  refused, 
and  they  resigned.  Wellington  undertook  to 
form  a  government,  but  the  house  of  commons 
set  itself  in  resolute  opposition  to  the  duke,  and 
advised  the  king  to  create  as  many  peers  as 
should  be  necessary  to  carry  the  bill  through 
the  upper  house.  On  May  15  the  whigs  an- 
nounced their  return  to  power,  and  in  June  the 
lords  passed  the  reform  bill.  This  bill  gave 
159  members  to  the  counties,  the  constituencies 
being  82,  whereas  they  had  before  been  but 
52,  returning  94  members.  Fifty-six  boroughs 
that  had  returned  111  members  were  extin- 
guished ;  80  others  lost  one  member  each ;  and 
2  united  boroughs  that  had  sent  4  members 
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were  reduced  to  2.    Ab  there  was  no  reduction 
of  the  numbers  of  the  lower  house  made,  this 
left  148  members  to  be  disposed  of,  65  of  whom 
were  given  to  counties,  22  to  the  metropolitan 
districts  and  other  boroughs  with  populations 
of  25,000  and  upward,  and  21  to  boroughs 
having  12,000  inhabitants  and  upward.    New 
and  great  constituencies  were  created  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.    Numerous  improvements  in 
elections  were   provided.     Inhabitancy  was 
made  the  basis  of  the  borough  franchise.    Un- 
der certain  regulations,  occupants  of  houses  of 
the  yearly  value  of  £10  became  electors.    The 
county  franchise  was  extended  to  copyholders 
and  leaseholders,  and  under  some  circumstances 
to  occupiers  to  the  value  of  40*.,  thus  destroy- 
ing the  monopoly  of  the  freeholders,  who  were 
not  allowed  to  vote  for  both  county  and  bor- 
ough.   The  Ohandos  clause — so  called  from  its 
mover,  the  marquis  of  Chandos,  eldest  son  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham — provided  that  ten- 
ants at  will  of  the  annual  value  of  £50  should 
have  the  county  franchise.    This  last  provision, 
and  the  great  extension  of  county  representa- 
,  tion,  went  far  to  justify  the  declaration  attrib- 
uted to  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Althorp,  that  the 
reform  act  was  "the  most  aristocratic  measure 
that  ever  passed  the  house  of  commons." — Scot- 
land while  an  independent  kingdom  had  a  par- 
liament, dating,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  18th 
century,  and  very  similar  at  first  to  that  of 
England,  but  never  like  the  English  divided 
into  two  houses.    It  comprised  the  high  eccle- 
siastics, the  great  nobles,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  freeholders  of  the  counties  and  of  the 
citizens  of  the  royal  burghs,  who  all  sat  in  one 
hall.    The  functions  of  a  house  of  lords  or 
higher  house  were  performed  in  some  degree 
by  a  committee  called  "  the  lords  of  the  ar- 
ticles," consisting  latterly  of  82  members,  who 
did  all  the  work  of  parliament,  the  house  doing 
scarcely  more  than  to  pass  the  acts  proposed  by 
the  committee.    The  Scottish  parliament  was 
abolished  by  the  legislative  union  of  Scotland 
with  England  in  1707. — In  Ireland  a  parlia- 
ment was  formed  by  the  English  settlers  toward 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  but  it  was  not  tUl 
the  reign  of  James  I.  that  the  whole  island  was 
represented.    The  Irish  parliament,  however, 
was  held  to  be  subordinate  to  that  of  England 
until  1788,  when  its   exclusive  authority  in 
matters  of  legislation  and  judicature  for  Ireland 
was  formally  admitted.    Its  brief  independence 
however,  and  its  existence,  terminated  in  1800 
by  the  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain. — 
The  French  parliaments  were  supreme  courts 
of  law,  and  were  established  at  successive  pe- 
riods in  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
The  most  ancient  and  important  of  these  bodies 
was  the  parliament  of  Paris,  the  foundation  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  Louis  VII.  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  12th  century.    It  was  at  first  a  court 
of  justice  which  accompanied  the  king  wher- 
ever he  went,  till  Philip  the  Fair  fixed  it  at 
Paris  by  an  ordinance  dated  March  28,  1802. 
The  other  parliaments  of  France  were  institut- 


ed in  the  following  order:  Toulouse,  1802; 
Grenoble,  1451 ;  Bordeaux,  1462 ;  D\jon,  1477 ; 
Aix,  1501;  Bouen,  1499  and  1515;  Bennes, 
1558;  Pan,  1620;  Metz,  1688;  Besancon  (at 
first  at  Bole),  1676;  Douay  (atfirstatTournay), 
1718.  The  chief  officers  of  these  bodies  were 
a  first  president  and  9  presidents  d  mortier,  as 
they  were  called  from  the  shape  of  their  caps. 
The  parliaments  received  appeals  from  the  lower 
tribunals,  and  had  jurisdiction  over  causes  re- 
lating to  peers,  bishops,  seneschals,  chapters, 
communities,  and  bailiwicks ;  and  they  regis- 
tered the  laws,  edicts,  and  ordinances  pro- 
mulgated by  the  king.  The  members  of  these 
courts  were  at  first  appointed  by  the  crown. 
Francis  I.  introduced  the  practice  of  selling 
seats  in  them,  and  they  continued  thenceforth 
to  be  objects  of  purchase.  The  parliament  of 
Paris,  which  was  at  first  merely  judicial  in  its 
functions,  gradually  assumed  a  considerable 
degree  of  political  power.  It  frequently  re- 
fused to  register  laws  which  it  did  not  approve, 
and  held  spirited  contests  with  the  crown  on 
some  occasions.  The  king,  however,  had  the 
right  to  compel  it  to  register  his  decrees  by  ap- 
pearing in  person  in  the  court  and  giving  the 
order  to  register,  a  proceeding  which,  from 
some  of  the  attendant  forms,  was  called  hold- 
ing a  bed  of  justice.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
played  an  important  part  in  the  troubles  of  the 
Fronde  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  also  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
his  successor.  It  was  finally  suppressed,  with 
all  the  other  parliaments  of  France,  by  a  decree 
of  the  constituent  assembly,  Sept.  7,  1790. 

PARMA,  Duchy  op,  a  province  of  K.  Italy, 
formerly  an  independent  state  with  absolute 
hereditary  sovereigns,  but  annexed  to  the  king- 
dom of  Sardinia  in  1860,  lying  between  lat.  44° 
19'  and  45°  8'  N.  and  long.  9°  23'  and  10°  40' 
E.,  bounded  N.  by  Lombardy,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  Po,  E.  by  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
S.  by  Carrara  and  the  province  of  Genoa,  and 
W.  by  the  provinces  of  Genoa  and  Alessandria; 
length  from  E.  to  W.  about  50  m.,  breadth 
from  40  to  50  m. ;  area,  2,401  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1857,  499,885.  Its  S.  frontier  extends  to  the 
Apennines,  whence  the  country  slopes  N.  to 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  and  thus  belongs  to  the 
extensive  valley  of  that  river.  It  is  intersected 
by  several  onsets  of  the  Apennines,  presenting 
bleak  and  rugged  summits,  some  of  which  ex- 
ceed 6,000  feet  in  height,  and  whose  sides 
are  covered  with  forests  of  chestnut,  oak,  ash, 
and  beech.  The  Tidone,  Trebbia,  Nura,  Taro, 
Parma,  and  other  streams,  none  of  which  are 
navigable,  flow  toward  the  Po,  watering  the 
lower  regions,  which  are  fertile.  The  moun- 
tainous districts  afford  their  inhabitants  but  a 
scanty  supply  of  food ;  and  many  consequently 
leave  their  homes  in  summer  to  seek  employ- 
ment The  pasture  lands  are  extensive,  and  ex- 
cellent cattle  and  sheep  are  raised.  Cheese  is 
Produced  in  abundance,  and  is  in  high  repute, 
wine,  fed  upon  the  acorns  in  the  forests  along 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  are  of  fine  quality.    Silk  is 
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produced  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  but 
the  silk  manufacture  is  the  principal  branch  of 
industry  in  most  of  the  towns.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country  consists  chiefly  of  salt 
springs,  which  yield  annually  upward  of  12,800 
cwt.  of  salt.  Iron  is  worked  to  some  extent ; 
there  is  one  copper  mine,  and  marble,  alabaster, 
crystals,  and  lithographic  stones  are  obtained. 
The  facilities  of  communication  are  few,  the 
Po  being  in  fact  the  only  thoroughfare.  There 
are  few  highways;  the  roads  are  indifferent, 
and  there  are  no  canals  except  for  irrigation. — 
The  annexation  of  the  duchy  to  Sardinia  has 
not  materially  altered  its  administrative  organ- 
ization. It  is  divided  into  5  provinces,  each 
under  a  governor  or  a  prefect,  viz.:  Parma, 
Val  di  Taro,  Piaoenza,  Borgo  San  Donino,  and 
Lunigiana.  A  supreme  court  of  Justice  sits  at 
Parma  and  a  court  of  appeals  at  Piaoenza ;  88 
inferior  courts  are  distributed  among  the  other 
towns  and  villages.  The  code  promulgated  in 
1820  was  based  upon  the  Code  Jfapolion,  The 
Roman  Catholic  is. the  established  religion,  but 
other  oreeds  are  tolerated.  The  duchy  is  di- 
vided into  3  bishoprics  :  Parma,  Piaoenza,  and 
Borgo  San  Donino.  Primary  schools  afford 
gratuitous  instruction ;  collegiate  or  secondary 
schools  are  established  in  several  towns,  while 
Parma  and  Piaoenza  have  each  a  superior 
academy.  The  military  force  of  the  late  ducal 
government  amounted  to  4,075  men,  which 
might  be  raised  to  over  6,000  in  time  of  war. 
Hie  public  revenue  amounted  to  9,971,685  lire, 
and  the  expenditures  to  9,536,900  (about  $475,- 
000).  The  state  property  was  about  $1,500,- 
000,  and  the  public  debt  $385,000.— Under  the 
Romans,  who  subdued  it  in  184  B.  0.,  this 
territory  formed  part  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  After 
the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  it  was  held  suc- 
cessively by  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Longobards,  and 
Charlemagne,  who  granted  it  to  the  pope.  It 
became  independent  during  the  wars  between 
the  holy  see  and  the  German  empire,  and  after- 
ward passed  under  the  dominion  of  several 
lords,  until  in  1846  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Yisoontis  of  Milan.  In  1511  the  congress  of 
Mantua  restored  it  to  Pope  Julius  II.  After 
being  for  a  while  occupied  by  the  French  under 
Francis  I.,  it  was  in  1545  bestowed  by  Pope 
Paul  IIL  upon  his  natural  son  Pietro  Luigi 
Farnese,  whose  successors  held  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza  until  1731,  when  the  male 
line  became  extinct  Elizabeth  Farnese,  the 
ambitious  queen  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  now 
obtained  the  duohies  for  ner  son  Don  Carlos ; 
but  when  he  became  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
they  were  annexed  to  Austria  The  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748  restored  them  to  Philip, 
the  2d  son  of  Elizabeth  Farnese,  who  trans- 
mitted them  to  his  son  Ferdinand.  In  1801, 
in  consequence  of  secret  treaties  with  Spain, 
they  were  incorporated  with  France  and  formed 
the  department  of  the  Taro.  By  the  treaties 
of  Paris  and  Vienna,  tho  duchies  of  Parma, 
Piacenza,  and  Guastalla  were  bestowed  upon 
Maria  Louisa,  the  wife  of  Napoleon,  who  gov- 


erned them  till  her  death  in  1847.  Parma  and 
Piacenza  then  devolved  upon  Charles  Louis, 
duke  of  Lucca.  This  prince  was  expelled  by 
the  insurrection  of  1848,  and  his  dominions  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  but  the 
defeat  of  Charles  Albert  soon  restored  them  to 
the  house  of  Lucca  Charles  IIL,  to  whom  his 
father  had  resigned  his  crown,  returned  in 
1849,  but  became  very  unpopular,  and  was 
assassinated  March  27, 1854,  by  some  unknown 
hand.  His  eldest  son,  Robert,  was  proclaimed 
duke,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Louise 
Marie  Therese  de  Bourbon,  sister  of  the  count 
de  Ohambord.  The  administration  of  this  prin- 
cess gave  some  satisfaction ;  but  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  of  1859  she  had  to  leave  the  country 
with  her  son.  The  annexation  of  the  duchy 
to  Sardinia,  in  accordance  with  a  nearly  unani- 
mous vote  of  its  citizens,  was  proclaimed  by 
Victor  Emanuel,  March  18,  1860 ;  but  it  has 
not  yet  (March,  1861)  been  recognized  by  any 
foreign  power. — Pabma,  the  capital,  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Parma,  12  m.  S.  from 
the  Po,  and  72  m.  S.  W.  from  Milan ;  pop.  in 
1857, 43,664.  It  is  of  circular  form,  surrounded 
by  walls  and  ditches,  about  4  m.  in  circumference, 
flanked  with  bastions,  and  entered  by  5  gates. 
The  streets  are  tolerably  well  laid  out,  and  the 
old  Roman  Via  ^Emilia,  which  forms  the  prin- 
cipal avenue,  extends  across  the  city  in  an  E. 
and  W.  direction.  There  are  4  principal  squares, 
one  of  which,  the  Piazza  Grande,  is  remarkably 
handsome.  The  private  houses  are  generally 
plain.  The  cathedral  is  a  noble  building,  partly  * 
in  the  Romanesque  style  and  partly  Gothic.  It 
was  consecrated  in  1106,  but  has  since  been 
several  times  repaired.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  Latin  cross  with  an  octagonal  cupola  in 
the  centre,  adorned  with  a  magnificent  fresco 
by  Correggio  representing  the  assumption  of 
the  Virgin.  It  also  contains  numerous  paint- 
ings and  statues  of  great  merit.  The  baptistery 
in  the  vicinity  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy ;  it 
has  8  sides  externally  and  16  internally,  and  is 
built  of  Yerona  marble  and  curiously  orna- 
mented with  bass-reliefs.  There  are  many 
other  churches,  some  of  which  are  beautifully 
adorned  with  works  of  art,  and  several  nunner- 
ies and  monasteries.  The  ducal  or  Farnese  pal- 
ace, an  immense  building,  contains  a  picture 
gallery,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  a  library  of 
100,000  volumes,  and  a  large  theatre.  Parma 
has  an  academy  attended  by  about  400  pupils, 
the  colleges  of  Maria  Luigia  and  St.  Orsola,  an 
episcopal  seminary,  and  several  inferior  schools. 
There  is  a  hospital  capable  of  accommodating 
500  patients,  foundling  and  lying-in  hospitals, 
infant  and  lunatic  asylums,  and  several  other 
charitable  institutions.  The  manufactures  con- 
sist of  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  carpets, 
lace,  leather,  fringe,  paper,  earthenware,  hats, 
furniture,  carriages,  hardware,  cutlery,  glass, 
glue,  musical  instruments,  and  candles,  and 
there  are  dye  and  saltpetre  works.  The  trade 
includes  some  of  the  articles  just  enumerated, 
together  with  grain,  wine,   and   provisions. 
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Parma  was  a  Roman  colony,  but  during  the 
triumvirate  it  became  almost  depopulated  and 
being  repeopled  by  Augustus  it  assumed  the 
name  of  Oolonia  Julia  Augusta. 

PARMA,  Ales&andbo  Fabkesb,  3d  duke  ofj 
an  Italian  soldier,  born  in  1546,  died  Dec  8, 
1092.  He  was  the  son  of  Duke  Ottavio  by 
Margaret,  the  natural  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  was  educated  by  his  mother,  and 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  Spain  in  early  youth. 
He  fought  in  the  naval  battle  of  Lepanto  in 
1571,  and  was  sent  in  1577  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  in  the  following  year  he  took  part  in 
the  victory  of  Gembloux,  won  by  Don  John 
of  Austria  over  the  Dutch.  He  succeeded  Don 
John  as  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
forced  the  Belgian  provinces  into  submission, 
successively  taking  Maastricht,  Breda,  Tonrnay 
Dunkirk,  Bruges,  Ypres,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp 
(1578-'88).  On  his  father's  death  in  1586,  he 
inherited  the  duchy,  but  did  not  even  visit  his 
dominions.  In  1588  he  was  put  in  command 
of  the  armada  which  Philip  II.  of  Spain  sent 
against  England ;  but  being  shut  up  with  his 
army  in  Antwerp  by  the  Dutch  flotilla,  he  was 
only  a  spectator  of  its  disastrous  failure.  In 
1590  he  invaded  France  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  army,  and  relieved  the  rebellious  city 
of  Paris,  which  was  then  besieged  by  Henry 
IV.  In  1592  he  marched  into  Normandy,  and 
obliged  Biron  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rouen,  one 
of  the  principal  cities  held  by  the  leaguers; 
but  he  received  here  a  wound  which  after- 
ward proved  fatal.  Being  attacked  by  Henry 
IV.,  who  hemmed  in  his  army  between  the 
Seine  and  the  English  channel,  he  foiled  the 
efforts  of  his  opponent,  and  succeeded  in  land- 
ing his  troops  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  when  they  returned  to  the  Netherlands. 
As  for  himself,  he  was  unable  to  proceed  fur- 
ther than  Arras,  where  he  breathed  his  last 
He  was  a  man  of  consummate  military  and 
diplomatic  genius.  A  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  him  by  John  of  Bologna  adorns  the  princi- 
pal public  square  at  Piaoenza.  By  his  mar- 
riage with  Mary  of  Portugal,  he  left  a  daugh- 
ter and  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Ranu- 
zio,  was  his  successor. 

PARMENIDES,  a  Grecian  philosopher,  born 
in  Elea  in  Italy  about  518  B.  C.  He  was  held 
in  such  esteem  there  that  the  citizens  every 
year  bound  their  magistrates  to  obey  the  laws 
which  he  had  enacted  for  them.  He  was  the 
instructor  of  Empedocles  and  Zeno.  He  went 
to  Athens  at  the  age  of  65,  and  Plato  called  him 
"the  great,"  and  Aristotle  deemed  him  the 
chief  of  the  Eleatics.  His  philosophical  opin- 
ions (see  Eleatio  School)  are  embodied  in  a 
hexameter  poem  "  On  Nature,"  some  fragments 
of  which  are  extant,  and  have  been  published 
by  Karsten  in  the  Philosophamm  Gracorum 
Veterum  Operum,  Reliqui®  (Amsterdam,  1885)* 

PARMENIO,  a  Macedonian  general,  born 
about  400,  killed  in  330  B.  G.  He  was  the 
favorite  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  used  to 
speak  of  him  as  the  only  general  he  had  found. 


PABMIGIAHO 

He  defeated  the  IUyrians  in  856,  upheld* 
Macedonian  influence  in  Enboea  in  S42,  & : 
336  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Asia.  X* 
Alexander  invaded  that  region  he  was  e* 
second  in  command,  and  led  the  kftwisj 
the  battles  of  the  Granicus,  Issus,  and  Ajv. 
"While  the  king  was  pursuing  Darks  in  Pari 
and  Hyrcania,  he  completed  the  aubjngatios 
Media ;  but  in  the  mean  time  his  ton  Aula 
was  accused  in  Drangiana  of  conspiring  un 
Alexander's  life,  and  when  put  to  the  fcrc 
made  a  confession  which  implicated  ha  fe 
Alexander  caused  the  veteran  general  to- 
assassinated,  though  there  is  little  prob&r 
that  he  was  guilty. 

PARMIGIANO,  or  pABueumxa,  an  ha 
painter,  whose  real  name  was  Francesco  id 
zuoli,  born  in  Parma,  Jan.  11, 1503,  died  is  Ci 
sal  Maggiore,  Aug.  24, 1540.  In  his  14th  ;t 
he  produced  a  picture  of  the  "Baptist 
Christ,"  exhibiting  a  remarkable  grace  of  «v 
Four  years  later,  while  assisting  Corregri: 
his  labors  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  in  fo 
ma,  he  cultivated  the  manner  of  that  mate: 
but  he  was  in  no  respect  his  pupil,  harinp. 
much  ambition  to  become  the  imitator  rf  cr| 
one.  In  his  20th  year  he  repaired  to  Bed. 
where  the  poets  of  the  day,  in  the  vandi 
their  admiration,  declared  that  the  mart*  J 
Raphael  had  fallen  upon  him.  CkmoiYl 
Cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  and  otheries- 

Stayed  him  extensively ;  and  for  a  noble  ka 
ignora  Maria  BuflaHni,  he  painted  iis&r 
brated  "Vision  of  St  Jerome,"  nor  is taj 
British  national  gallery.  It  is  related  ^c 
during  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the«fflsfc&:« 
Bourbon,  the  painter  was  so  absorbed  in  ••> 
execution  of  this  picture  as  to  hare  taa 
indifferent  to  the  scenes  of  rapine  auduka 
enacting  around  him.  A  party  of  sto 
who  surprised  him  in  his  studio,  awed  J/& 
beauty  of  the  mother  and  child,  redid  *» 
out  doing  him  any  injury.  Hewaia«* 
soon  after  obliged  to  take  refuge  a  to* 
where  his  best  works  were  produced  iwej 
these  were  the  Madonna  della  i»*  s  k 
Dresden  gallery;  the  Madonna  AfTflOik* 
in  the  Pitti  palace ;  and  the  famous  aJtaqso, 
now  in  the  gallery  at  Bologna,  called  6a  & 
Margherita,  which  Gnido  preferred  iotkfc 
Cecilia  of  Raphael.  In  1531  Bmaipw* 
turned  rich  and  celebrated  to  his  nan'w  & 
and  was  commissioned  to  execute  a  stria* 
frescoes  in  the  church  of  Sta.  MarisdeDi&* 
cata,  which  after  a  delay  of  several  jwta  » 
commenced,  but  never  finished.  Anwwu 
figures  completed  is  a  celebrated  one  o/Jfas 
breaking  the  tables  of  the  lav.  Bis  to 
to  execute  these  frescoes  has  been  attruf* 
to  an  indulgence  in  gambling  and  disb- 
and to  a  taste  for  alchemy.  H»w"f[\ 
thrown  into  prison  for  neglecting  to  fcto  ~ 
contract;  and  having  by  fresh  promises* 
tained  his  freedom,  he  escaped  into  thenei^ 
boring  territory  of  Cremona,  view  he  a&  • 
few  months  later. 
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PARNASSUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
mountain  range  of  Greece  which  commences 
near  (Eta  and  Gorax,  and,  traversing  Doris  and 
Phocis  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  terminates  at  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  In  a  more  restricted  sense  the 
name  is  applied  only  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
range,  which  lies  a  few  miles  N.  of  Delphi  in 
Phocis,  and  culminates  in  Mounts  Tithorea  (now 
Velitza)  and  Lycorea  (now  Liakura).  Its  sides 
are  well  wooded  and  abound  in  caverns  and 
picturesque  ravines.  On  the  summit  snow  lies 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  antiquity  it 
was  celebrated  for  its  sacred  character.  Delphi 
nt  its  foot  was  the  seat  of  a  famous  oracle  of 
Apollo.  The  god  himself  and  the  Muses  made 
the  mountain  their  favorite  haunt,  and  the 
latter  held  here  their  assemblies.  The  Castalian 
spring  in  which  the  Pythoness  used  to  bathe 
sprang  from  a  cleft  in  the  rocks  between  two 
of  the  summits.  The  Oorycian  cave,  sacred 
to  Pan  and  the  Muses,  was  on  Mt.  Lycorea. 
Parnassus  was  also  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and 
the  theatre  of  the  Bacchanalian  revels  of  the 
Thyades. 

PARNELL,  Sib  Heney  Brooke.    See  Oon- 

QLETON. 

PARNELL,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  Irish  clergy- 
man  and  poet,  born  in  Dublin  in  1679,  died  in 
Chester  in  Oct.  1718.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
commonwealth's  man  who  had  settled  in  Ire- 
land at  the  time  of  the  restoration,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  college  of  Dublin  at  the  age  of 
13,  was  graduated  M.A.  in  1700,  took  holy 
orders  in  the  same  year,  and  was  created  arch- 
deacon of  Ologher  in  1705.  He  made  frequent 
visits  to  England,  staying  in  Ireland  in  fact 
no  longer  than  was  necessary  to  collect  his 
revenues,  or  wear  off  in  seclusion  the  fits  of 
spleen  to  which  he  was  frequently  subject. 
With  Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  Gay  he  was 
united  in  the  closest  friendship,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  famous  Sdriblerus  club.  He 
assisted  Pope  in  his  translation  of  Homer,  and 
wrote  the  life  of  Homer  prefixed  to  the  Iliad, 
of  which  Pope  says :  "  It  cost  me  more  pains 
in  the  correcting  than  the  writing  it  would 
have  done."  His  prose  style  in  fact  was  stiff 
and  incorrect,  and  his  only  considerable  com- 
position of  this  sort  except  the  life  of  Homer 
was  a  satire  on  Dennis  and  Theobald,  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Life  of  Zoilus."  At  the  in- 
stance of  Swift,  Archbishop  King  gave  him  a 
prebend  in  1713,  and  in  May,  1716,  presented 
him  to  the  vicarage  of  Finglass,  in  the  diocese 
of  Dublin.  He  was  a  man  of  delightful  social 
qualities,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  the 
victim  of  intemperance,  to  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  led  through  grief  at  the  death  of  his 
wife.  A  selection  from  his  poems  was  pub- 
lished by  Pope  in  1722,  and  a  supplementary 
volume,  which  added  nothing  to  ParnelPs  rep- 
utation, appeared  in  1758.  The  "  Allegory  on 
Man,"  "The  Hermit,"  "A  Fairy  Tale,  in  the 
ancient  English  Style,"  "  Hesiod,  or  the  Rise 
of  Women,"  and  a  translation  of  Homer's 
"Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,"  may  be  men- 
vol  xil — 50 


tioned  as  among  his  happiest  productions.  "  His 
praise,"  says  Dr.  Johnson.  "  must  be  derived 
from  the  easy  sweetness  or  his  diction ;  in  his 
verses  there  is  more  happiness  than  pains ;  he 
is  sprightly  without  effort,  and  always  delights 
though  he  never  ravishes ;  every  thing  is  proper, 
yet  every  thing  seems  casual."  His  life  was 
written  by  Goldsmith. 

PARNY,  £variste  Desib£  Desfobges,  che- 
valier de,  a  French  poet,  born  in  St.  Paul, 
island  of  Bourbon,  Feb.  6,  1758,  died  near 
Paris,  Dec.  5,  1814.  He  went  to  France  to 
study  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  entering 
the  church,  but  soon  changed  his  mind  and  be- 
came a  soldier.  In  1773,  returning  to  his  na- 
tive island,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  Creole 
lady,  Esther  de  Balf,  whom  he  afterward  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  fileonore.  His  father 
opposed  the  marriage,  and  the  young  officer 
repaired  again  to  France,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  In  1 777  he  published  his 
Voyage  enBourgogne,  a  lively  account  of  travel 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  a  semi-satirical  poem, 
&pttre  aux  insurgents  de  Boston.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1778  by  his  first  collection  of  erotic 
poems,  which  were  republished  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  4th  book,  and  procured  him  from 
Voltaire  the*  surname  of  the  "French  Tibul- 
lus."  In  1785  he  went  out  to  India  as  aide-de- 
camp to  M.  de  Souillac,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed governor-general  of  the  French  posses- 
sions. Returning  with  despatches  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  he  retired  to  the  village  of 
Feuillancourt,  near  Paris,  where  he  occupied 
his  leisure  hours  with  writing  poems,  among 
which  were  Lee  fleure,  La  jotirnee  champitre, 
and  Lee  douse  tableaux.  In  1795  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  subordinate  office  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction,  and  for  one  year 
held  the  post  of  administrator  of  the  thedtre  dee 
arte,  now  the  grand  opera.  His  later  poems,  re- 
markable for  their  union  of  wit  and  obscenity, 
are  not  worth  specifying,  though  they  were  in 
accordance  with  the  depraved  taste  of  the  times. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  French  academy  in 
1808.  Francais  de  Nantes  gave  him  an  office 
in  the  administration  of  the  droits  r&unis,  and 
Napoleon  bestowed  upon  him  a  pension  of 
8,000  francs.  His  complete  works  were  pub- 
lished in  Paris  (5  vols.  18mo.,  1808)  and  Brus- 
sels (2  vols.  8vo.,  1826). 

PARODY  (Gr.  wap<pdia,  a  song  sung  beside, 
that  is,  with  certain  changes),  a  composition  in 
verse  or  prose,  designed  to  turn  into  ridicule  a 
seri ous  composition.  It  preserves  the  form  and 
style,  but  either  substitutes  for  the  original  an 
entirely  different  composition,  or  introduces 
changes  applying  it  to  some  inappropriate  sub- 
ject, or  alters  some  of  the  words  and  phrases 
in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  a  ludicrous  sense. 
The  Greeks  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
inventors  of  parody,  and  the  Batraehomyo- 
machia,  or  "  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,"  as- 
cribed to  Homer,  has  been  regarded  as  the 
earliest  example  of  this  sort  of  composition. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  Batra- 
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chomyomachia  is  of  more  recent  date,  and  the 
origin  of  parody  maj  with  more  probability  be 
assigned  to  Archilochus. 

PAEOL  (Norman  Fr.,  a  spoken  word),  as  an 
adjective,  in  law,  by  word  of  month,  not  writ- 
ten. This  word  has  an  important  meaning  in 
the  law  of  evidence,  and  also  in  the  law  of  con- 
tracts. The  general  rule  in  evidence  is,  that  a 
written  instrument  cannot  be  contradicted  or 
varied  by  parol  evidence,  bnt  may  be  explained. 
(See  Evidence.)  In  contracts  the  common  law 
of  England  made  a  wide  and  strongly  marked 
distinction  between  specialties  and  simple  con- 
tracts. Specialties  are  either  sealed  instru- 
ments, all  of  which  in  law  are  deeds  (see  Seal), 
or  judgments  of  a  court  of  record  (see  Judg- 
ment), recognizances  and  statutes  staple.  Sim- 
ple contracts  are  all  those  whioh  ase  not  con- 
tracts by  specialty.  By  specialty  contracts  is 
commonly  meant  contracts  under  seal ;  by  sim- 
ple contracts  are  meant  parol  contracts,  or  con- 
tracts by  word  only,  whether  that  be  written 
or  spoken.  In  a  few  instances  a  distinction  has 
been  taken  between  written  and  spoken  con- 
tracts, confining  the  term  parol  to  the  latter; 
but  it  is  well  established,  and  now  universally 
conceded,  that  an  oral  contract  is  the  same 
thing  in  law  as  a  written  but  unsealed  contract, 
differing  only  as  the  above  stated  rule  of  evi- 
dence applies  to  the  proof  of  it,  or  as  there  may 
be  statutory  provisions  upon  any  special  matter, 
requiring  that  contracts  in  relation  to  it  should 
be  in  writing.  (See  Frauds,  Statute  of.)  It 
will  be  seen  in  the  article  Seal  that  a  very  dif- 
ferent system  of  law  is  applied  to  instruments 
which  have  seals  affixed  to  them. 

PAROLE,  in  military  law,  the  promise  of  a 
prisoner  not  to  escape,  if  he  is  allowed  certain 
liberties.  This  is  seldom  or  never  sanctioned 
by  an  oath,  but  is  &  parole  cPhonneur;  and  it  is 
always  deemed  an  indelible  disgrace  if  this  word 
of  honor  is  violated. — Parole,  in  military  mat- 
ters, also  means  the  "  word  "  or  sign  given  out 
by  the  commander  of  a  post,  every  day,  which 
word  being  communicated  to  the  guard,  and  to 
every  one  who  has  permission  to  go  in  or  out, 
or,  in  military  phrase,  to  pass  the  guard,  serves 
to  distinguish  him.  Wherefore  every  guard  of 
such  a  place  is  ordered  to  prevent,  by  arrest, 
or  if  need  be  by  death,  the  passing  of  his  post 
by  one  who  cannot  or  does  not  give  the  word 
for  the  day.  Sometimes  two  words  are  given, 
one  of  which  the  guard  utters,  and  the  other  is 
to  be  pronounced  by  one  who  would  pass  him. 
These  are  then  called  the  sign  and  countersign. 
As  a  matter  of  convenience,  similar  arrange- 
ments are  often  made  at  the  door  of  a  room,  or 
the  entrance  of  any  place,  where  persons  are 
meeting  for  private  purposes  and  wish  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  interlopers. 

PAROPAMISAN  MOUNTAINS,  a  range 
of  mountains  traversing  Afghanistan  and  E. 
Persia,  called  sometimes  the  W.  Hindoo  Zoosh 
or  the  Q-hoor  mountains.  Beside  their  eastern 
connection  with  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  they  join 
on  the  west  the  Elbrooz  mountains.  From  north 
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to  south  they  are  200  m.  in  kngumalfe 
east  to  west  350,  separating  the  desert  of  \l 
from  that  of  Toorkistan.  On  the  east  the  ir. 
tains  are  precipitous  and  the  valleys  larTi 
but  toward  the  west  the  elevating  ire  *v 
and  the  valleys  wider.  In  no  place  &  r- 
reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  H* 
mountains  are  inhabited  by  varioos  ji&-. 
tribes.  By  the  ancients  they  were  called  h 
pamisus;  but  not  being  known  nntQ&i 
of  Alexander,  and  then  only  imperfectly,  ti- 
ideas  in  regard  to  them  were  eiceedk^j ,. 
fused. 

PAROQUET,  or  Pamahet,  the  Re- 
name of  many  old  world  parrot*  of  tb  r. 
family  pezoporinm.  They  ail  have  a  moii 
bill,  the  tail  long,  broad,  and  more  or  les  r-. 
uated,  with  the  ends  of  the  feathers  nirr.*,. 
and  the  tarsi  generally  high  and  stale  c 
the  claws  nearly  straight,  enabling  t&s 
walk  upon  the  ground  more  easily  thi- 
other  sub-families.  In  the  AnBtralia  a: 
nympteeu*  (WagL)  the  bill  is  strongly  der*- 
the  wings  and  tail  very  long,  the  2  l-_ 
feathers  of  the  latter  prolonged  aod^:.:. 
and  the  tarsi  stout.  The  crested^;: 
(K  Nova  Ebllandiat,  Wagl.)  is  of  ai  t.: ' 
form,  though  of  a  grayish  color,  vd  i 
sides  and  top  of  the  head  bright  yt> 
reddish  orange  spot  below  the  eye,  and  £  i^ 
some  yellow  crest  like  that  of  the  l^vz: 
they  are  migratory,  at  times  collertm*  cu.7 
flocks,  and  much  upon  the  ground  pids:  :l 
seeds  and  grains ;  they  breed  in  hoksi:~ 
trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  water,  thtfcc- 
depositing  5  or  6  eggs. — The  broad-Uik:-* 
quets  (flatyccrcut,  Vig.),  of  Anstnk  5*r 
Zealand,  and  New  Guinea,  are  Ten  <&~' 
graceful,  and  lively  birds,  with  dish>~- 
powers  of  flight  and  climbing  and  mom^" 
npon  the  ground ;  the  bill  is  short  and  pr*. 
with  obtuse  tip  and  sides  very  slightly  fc~ 
dentated;  the  wings  moderate,  id  & a 
broad  and  long.  They  are  usually  «t '*■-*>: 
upon  the  ground,  in  search  of  sews,  feci; 
grain,  and  sometimes  do  much  dampta*  < 
the  newly  sown  and  ripening  maue  adv*-: 
The  blue-cheeked  paroquet  (P.  fa*-' 
Lath.)  is  beautifully  colored  with  «?•■ 
black,  and  blue,  the  first  prevailing  on  the  • 
and  the  last  on  the  wings;  it  is  very  tea* 
familiar,  and  often  destructive;  great msv 
are  captured  for  the  delicacy  of  the  fe;  * 
often  kept  in  cages  for  its  beauty,  an.  *  •' 
unfrequently  carried  to  Europe,  but  ifc  ^ 
of  imitation  are  very  small ;  the  total  to 
about  16  inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  «**• 
The  nonpareil  paroquet  (P.  mmfaw 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  family*  b''-  - 
the  head,  neck,  and  breast  scarlet,  wiP; 
zarine  blue,  throat  and  abdomen  y^J; 
white,  back  undulated  with  blackish  aw  : 
lowish  green,  and  tail  bine.  Her*  to- 
other species  of  this  genus  are  desenbed.-- 
ground  paroquet  (pezoporvt,  Dhg.) »  »r  V 
terrestrial  of  the  family,  as  evinced  ty - 
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greater  elongation  of  the  tarsi  and  toes,  the 
straighter  claws,  and  the  less  depressed  and 
more  pointed  tail.    The  P.formosu*  (IUig.)  in- 
habits the  bushy  districts  of  Australia;  it  is 
about  a  foot  long,  of  a  lively  green  color,  varied 
and  barred  with  black  and  yellow ;  it  lives  en- 
tirely upon  the  ground,  where  it  runs  with 
great  speed ;  it  is  very  shy,  and  never  takes  to 
flight  except  for  short  distances;  its  flesh  is 
highly  esteemed  as  food ;  its  eggs  are  laid  on 
the  ground. — Among  the  handsomest  of  the 
sub-family  are  the  ringed  paroquets  (palmr- 
nis,  Vig.),  which  have  a  short  rounded  bill, 
sharp-pointed,  and  the  tail  long  and  graduated, 
the  2  middle  feathers. longest;  they  are  re- 
markable for  the  elegance  of  their  form,  their 
docility,  and  powers  of  imitation ;  most  of  the 
species  are  found  in  India  and  its  archipelago, 
and  may  be  known  by  the  collar-like  ring 
around  the  neck.    The  Alexandrine  paroquet 
(P.  Alexandria  Vig.)  was  so  named  from  the 
supposition  that  it  was  the  one  brought  to  Eu- 
rope by  Alexander  the  Great;  it  is  about  15 
inches  long,  green  above,  paler  or  yellower  be- 
low; across  each  shoulder  is  a  purplish  red 
patch ;  a  black  band  from  the  lower  mandible 
descends  and  passes  backward  so  as  almost  to 
encircle  the  neck,  growing  narrowest  behind, 
where  there  is  a  red  collar  becoming  narrowest 
in  front ;  the  bill  reddish.    This  bird  was  well 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  kept  it 
in  highly  ornamented  cages;  it  is  mentioned 
by  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  and  Ovid  has  described 
it  in  one  of  his  most  beautiful  elegies  (on  the 
death  of  Corinna's  parrot).    A  nearly  allied 
species  is  the  rose-ringed  paroquet  (P.  torqua- 
tus,  Vig.)?  15  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is 
about  10,  of  a  grass-green  color  with  a  rose- 
colored  ring  around  the  neck.   There  are  about 
a  dozen  other  species  in  India,  associating  in 
flocks,  and  often  doing  mischief  to  the  crops ; 
they  are  all  docile,  imitative,  and  handsome 
birds. — The    grass   paroquets   (meloptittacuM, 
Gould)  of  Australia  are  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  but  for  their 
pleasing  song;  the  bill  is  very  short  and  high, 
the  tail  graduated  and  cuneiform,  the  tarsi 
long,  and   the   toes   slender.    The  warbling 
paroquet  (M.   undulatus,  Gould)  is  about  7 
inches  long,  with  the  upper  parts  oil-green 
with  darker  undulations,  the  lower  parts  yel- 
lowish green,  as  also  the  head  and  nape,  the 
latter  with  fine,  dark,  undulating  lines;  an 
azure  blue  spot  on  each  cheek ;  the  tail  green, 
the  middle  feathers  tipped  with  azure,  and 
a  broad  yellow  band  across  it ;  the  bill  and 
legs  gray.    They  pass  most  of  their  time  on  the 
ground,  migrating  with  rapid  flight  from  place 
to  place  in  large  flocks  in  search  of  grass  and 
other  seeds ;  during  the  heat  of  the  day  they 
remain  concealed  among  the  leaves  of  lofty 
trees ;  they  are  often  kept  in  cages,  where  their 
beauty,  song,  and  gentle  and  loving  habits 
make  them  pleasing  pets.    In  the  alliedgenus 
nanoda  (Vig.  and  Horsf.)  or  euphema  (Wagl.), 
also  Australian,  are  about  half  a  dozen  elegant 


little  grass  paroquets,  with  habits  like  those  of 
the  preceding  genus.  One  of  the  handsomest 
is  the  blue-banded  paroquet  (N.  eenwtus,  Vig. 
and  Horsf.),  about  9}  inches  long,  of  which  the 
tail  is  4 ;  the  prevailing  colors  above  are  va- 
rious tints  of  green,  tinged  in  some  parts  with 
yellow  and  gray,  the  frontal  band  azure  blue, 
the  under  parts  below  the  breast  rich  yellow, 
the  quills  black  margined  with  blue,  and  the 
tail  blue  and  yellow.  In  the  K  pulchelhts 
(Vig.  and  Horsf.),  the  upper  parts  are  green, 
the  wings  blue,  the  under  parts  and  the  outer 
tail  feathers  yellow. — The  genus  trickoglouu* 
(Vig.  and  Horsf.),  which  seems  to  connect  this 
sub-family  with  the  lories,  hence  called  "lori- 
keets," takes  the  place  in  Australia  of  the  In- 
dian lories,  and  contains  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  parrot  family ;  the  prevailing 
color  of  the  plumage  is  green,  varied  however 
with  scarlet,  blue,  and  yellow;  the  tail  is 
elongated  and  graduated,  and  the  wings  nar- 
row and  pointed ;  the  bill  is  slender  and  weak, 
but  arched  and  hooked;  the  tarsi  short  and 
robust,  and  the  strong  and  broad  toes  armed 
with  sharp  claws ;  the  generio  name  is  derived 
from  the  structure  of  the  tongue,  which  has 
near  the  tip  a  pencil  or  brush  of  hair-like 
bristles,  especially  adapted  for  procuring  the 
nectar  of  flowers,  which  forms  their  principal 
food ;  they  also  suck  the  juices  of  soft  fruits, 
but  do  not  attempt  the  hard  seeds  of  which 
most  parrots  are  fond.  The  blue-bellied  paro- 
quet (T.  multicolor,  Vig.  and  Horsf.)  is  about 
18  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  6 ;  the  head 
and  throat  are  bluish  purple,  with  a  nuchal 
collar  of  bright  green;  breast  vermilion  red, 
passing  on  the  sides  into  rich  yellow ;  abdomen 
deep  purple  in  the  middle,  vermilion  tipped 
with  green  on  the  sides;  under  tail  coverts 
red,  yellow,  and  green,  and  under  wing  coverts 
red ;  upper  parts  grass-green,  varied  with  ver- 
milion and  yellow  on  the  back  of  the  neck ; 
tail  green  in  the  middle,  with  more  or  less 
yellow  on  the  sides.  They  live  in  large  flocks, 
moving  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  the 
newly  expanded  flowers  of  the  gum  trees  (euca- 
lypti) ;  they  are  sometimes  caged,  but  do  not 
live  long  in  confinement  from  the  difficulty  of 
supplying  them  with  proper  food ;  they  have 
been  seen  frequently  to  put  out  their  tongues 
to  painted  and  artificial  flowers  as  if  in  search 
of  their  favorite  pollen.  Some  of  the  species 
are  small,  like  the  orange-winged  paroquet  (71 
pyrrhopteru*,  Lath.)  of  the  Sandwich  islands ; 
this  is  7i  inches  long,  with  pale  pinkish  bill, 
general  color  green,  with  under  wing  coverts 
rich  orange,  and  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
throat  grayish  white.  They  are  active,  famil- 
iar, docile,  and  very  affectionate  toward  each 
other  whether  free  or  confined ;  their  gait  and 
quick  flight  are  much  as  in  perching  birds ;  the 
voice  is  not  disagreeable,  resembling  the  chirp 
of  a  sparrow.— Other  less  known  genera  are 
coracopn*  (Wagl.),  from  Madagascar  and  S. 
Africa;  and  prtonituru$  (Wagl.),  from  the 
Philippine  islands,  of  which  the  racket-tailed 
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paroquet  (P.  platuru*,  Wagl.),  the  only  species 
described  by  Gray,  has  the  2  middle  tail  feath- 
ers prolonged  beyond  the  others,  with  the 
shafts  bare  of  webs  except  at  the  tips. 

PAROS,  or  Pabo,  an  island  in  the  uEraan 
sea,  one  of  the  Gyclades,  separated  from  Naxos 
or  Naxia  on  the  £.  by  a  strait  5  m.  wide ;  length 
N.  E.  and  S.  W.  14  m.,  breadth  11  m. ;  pop. 
about  6,000.    Its  highest  point  of  land,  Mount 
St.  Elias,  stands  in  lat.  87*  2'  46"  N.,  long.  25° 
11'  30"  £.  There  are  several  harbors,  Parikia  on 
the  W.,  St.  Maria,  Marmora,  and  Trio  on  the  £., 
and  Naussa  on  the  K,  the  best  in  the  archipel- 
ago.   There  are  also  several  villages,  of  which 
the  principal  is  Paroikia,  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Paros.    The  country,  though  hilly,  is  fer- 
tile, and  produces  principally  olives  and  cotton, 
and  also  corn,  wine,  fruit,  and  legumes.    It 
was  in  former  times  chiefly  renowned  for  its 
marble,  which  was  remarkably  white  and  dur- 
able, and  was  considered  second  only  to  that 
of  Pentelicus.    The  principal  quarries  were  in 
Mount  Marpessa,  but  since  the  fall  of  the  east- 
ern empire  these  have  been  neglected. — Paros, 
according  to  tradition,  was  first  inhabited  by 
Cretans  and  Arcadians,  and  obtained  its  name 
from  Parus,  a  son  of  the  Arcadian  Parrhasius. 
It  was  however  early  colonized  by  the  Ionians, 
and  by  means  of  its  maritime  trade  became  so 
prosperous  that  it  in  turn  colonized  Thasus, 
Parium  on  the  Propontis,  and  Pharos  on  the 
Ulyrian  coast.    Having  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sians after  the  battle  of  Marathon  (490  B.  C), 
it  was  enabled  to  bid  defiance  to  MUtiades,  and 
after  the  sea  fight  of  Salamis  (480)  secured  its 
safety  by  paying  a  fine  to  Thexnistocles.    Subse- 
quently it  fell  into  the  power  of  Athens,  along 
with  the  other  islands  of  the  JEgm&n,  and  paid 
to  that  city  a  tribute  of  19,440  drachmas  yearly. 
In  later  times  it  became  subject  to  Venice,  con- 
stituting for  a  time  a  portion  of  the  dukedom 
of  Naxos;   but  subsequently  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Venetian  family  of  Veniero, 
and  in  the  16th  century  was  taken  by  Barbaros- 
sa.    Toward  the  close  of  the  18th  it  became  a 


naval  station  for  the  Russian  fleet  u? :? 
forms  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

PAROTID  GLAND  (Gr.  rap,  nee,  tti  ? 
«m>r,  ear),  the  largest  of  the  salivary  ^mdi  >: 
ated  in  man  on  the  side  of  the  face,  in  tbe  A? 
hollow  between  the  posterior  border  oftLc  t 
er  jaw,  the  ear,  and  the  mastoid  proces  rfi 
temporal  bone,  and  extending  from  iter: 
matic  arch  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  It  fe  :?, 
ularly  pyramidal  in  shape,  the  basetatec .. 
ward,  and  its  external  surface  is  just  rafer  £ 
the  skin.    The  structure  is  firm,  of  i  err- 
white  color,  made  up  of  granular  fcL. 
united  into  lobules  and  irregular  lobes  bjee* 
areolar  tissue;  the  ultimate  follicles i* t 
small,  the  average  diameter  being  ate 
of  an  inch,  and  are  closely  eforronzided  :j  j 
plexus  of  capillaries ;  their  developmsil  kz 
from  a  simple  canal  opening  from  the  arr:j 
sending  off  bud-like  processes  daring  pcr_j 
Its  large  single  excretory  tribe,  caM  frc  j 
duct,  is  about  a  line  in  diameter, directed:- 
sontally  forward,  piercing  the  bnccwfcrr. 
cle,  and  opening  into  the  mouthonakrrV 
the  2d  upper  molar  tooth.    Its vessels  *:- 
rived  from  branches  of  the  external  crcr 
tery,  and  its  nerves  from  the  facial ^ii 
and  the  cervical  plexus.   Its  secretion  h  e  i: 
and  limpid  as  water,  containing  from  j:.; 
1  per  cent,  of  solid  matter;  it  resemble  ~ 
from  the  sublingual  gland,  and  from  thwr 
flows  most  of  the  saliva  during  nasties - 
favoring  the  mechanical  reduction  of  tL* 
by  saturating  it  with  watery  fluid.  I:  Re- 
ject to  tumors,  which,  from  the  depth  •? " 
posterior  portion  and  its  relation  to  Ira  ^ 
sels  and  nerves,  it  is  difficult  and  oftesto' 
ous  to  remove.    The  common  disease  cf  £ 
dren  known  as  mumps  is  situated  in  th  c. 
in  the  submaxillary  salivary  gland.  Ita  jj- 
in  such  mammals  as  masticate  their  food  * r 
horse,  ruminants,  pachyderms,  and  rote,  - 
is  small  in  the  canuvorairadimentj?-*^ 
and  absent  in  carnivorous  oetac*a% 
PARR,  Cathajunb.    See  Chubb?*. 
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